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PREFACE 

The  critical,  historical  and  biographical  importance 
of  nineteenth-century  newspapers  with  their  frequent  re- 
ports on  literary  figures  is  slowly  being  recognized.   In 
adding  one  more  gathering  of  this  fragile  evidence  to  those 
I  have  already  issued**  I  hope  further  to  help  the  scholar 
discover  new  relationships  and  the  bibliographer  to 
achieve  better  coverage  in  the  area  of  his  speci3.1ty# 

My  materials  herein  have  been  gathered  from  several 

sources from  newspapers  in  original  state  which  I  have 

purchased  from  dealers,  from  filmstrips  of  journals  cur- 
rently available,  and  from  scrapbooks  of  clippings  kept 
by  historically  minded  readers  of  the  last  century.   Some 
of  the  last-mentioned  were  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 

I  regret  that  economy  required  that  the  original  size 
of  the  newsprint  reproduced  herein  should  be  slightly  re- 
duced, but  a  magnifying  glass  will  solve  that  problem  for 
most  readers,  and  modern  xerox  machines  can  now  readily 

enlarge  my  pages  for  others especially  for  purposes  of 

reproduction.   Because  the  Victorian  custom  of  clipping 
and  mounting  articles  in  notebooks  has  proved  to  be  help- 
ful and  wise,  I  hope  that  any  that  may  be  discovered  in  the 
future  may  be  carefully  protected  and  thoroughly  explored 0 

March  1,  1988  K.  W.  C. 
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Concord  and  Camp  .H itss"ichu*c~*T*.~ 

lConr*i»ndeBer  of  tbe  Krenmx  Pott.] 

Bowrnx,  Ampm,  1S".». 

Old  (^oocnnl  re  twenwr  miles  from  Boston  by  tbe 
l'iu-l.burg  Rnilifiiid,  the  centre  and  one  of  the  sbiffc^ 
tow  ns  of  Middlesex  county.  Its  twenty-five  hundred 
inhabitants  &  re  nearly  M  indigenous,  ted  their  pnr» 
suits  urc  as  various  its  they  well  can  be.  It  is  not 
so  lur  from  tbe  city  that  tho.---e  whixe  business  i» 
tin  ii'  may  not  go  to  and  from  It  ria'lj  without  wean- 
snmtix-ss,  let  m>  Inr  irikt  none  forget  too  dniies  of 
neighbors.  In  shot i.  it  is  joM  far  enough  front  the* 
town  for  ilcvA  r.eijrhborbmd,  and  to  temper  tat" 
DortlnaM  winds  of  li>e  shore,  against  irluen  rio'jfW 
of  bill*  give  it  further  protection. 

To  a  stranger,  the  first  idea  which  presents  itself 
at>  be  shoots  out  of  ibe  "  long  cut "  that  has  been 
blinding  Lim  with  dust  lor  tbe  last  taro  :ai!es~r 
n*  it  the  deeply -embosomed  waters  of  lovely  \V  i- 
dt'ii  did  not  be  ia  tiie  midst  of  it  -would  be  lb..! 
la-  had  struck  u  little  prairie  which  bad  poon 
so  locg  under  cultivation  tbat  the  lruit  and  stale 
trees  bad  "town  up  into  proves  here  nad  there 
nl.'uut  it.  Ibe  village  itself  is  mostly  hi.ldv.vi  in  one 
tli<  se  (troves — and  if  it  were  not,  i  am  afraid  it 
ivr  bUI  i.pi-ear  ratber  meanly,  it  would  be  lost  iu  thJ" 
wide  plain.  The  landscape  lucks  water,  and  it  licks 
variety,  but  there  is  a  quiet  dignity  about  it  irbicii 
indicutes  tbut  the  country  before  us  is  the  bom? 
and  not  the  resort  of  men. 

Concord  will  soon  emerge  from  its,  retirement  of 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  reap- 
pear in  a  character  in  which  it  was  formerly  die-" 
tit'gnished — tbe  character  of  a  placvef  military  im- 
portnoce. 

The  settlement  here,  in  It":",  was  the  first  in  the 
colony  that  had  been  made  "  above  tide-water,"  and, 
f <  i  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years — that  Is,' 
until  I  he  evacuation  of  Boston — Coneard  was  next 
to  that  port  the  rendezvous  and  centre  of  operations 
in  nearly  nil  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  The 
only  distinction  befveen  the  position  it  had  always, 
occupied,  and  ihat-wLicli  it  occupied  in  the  earlier 
part  ol  the  Revolutionary  war,  ir,  that  in  all  the 
sti  tipples  which  the  colouist*  i-ad  made  V«r  exist- 
ence, the  assaults  had  been  from  tiie  side  of  the 
wilderness,  while  in  tiiat  war  for  constitutional  lib- 
eity  the  assault  was  fruui  the  side  ol  the  sej.  And 
SO  well  was  its  position  chorco,  and  so  faithfully, 
guarded,  tbat  only  once  \ra-  the  town  itself  attack- 
ed, and  then  it  was  successfully  defended. 

The  iiiaUri-  /  actually  collected  therr-by  the  rebels 
iu  time  of  peace  was  sufficient  to  arm  and  equip  and 
to  sustain  in  the  field  for  several  months  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  infantry.  Aud  yet,  owing  to  the 
jealous  care  with  which  it  bad  beeu  concealed,  the 
vigilance  and  cunning  of  those  to  whose  keeping  it 
had  been  entrusted  in  ar,ticipa'inc  and  misleading 
the  enemy,  aud  the  haste  with  which  the  latter  with- 
drew from  the  town,  hot  little  of  this  large  amount 
of  supplies  was  discovered  by*  toe  enemy,  and 
scarcely  any  destroyed.  Particularly  did  they  foil 
to  seize  upon  several  field-pieces,  which  appear  to 
have  been  their  special  aim.  These  supplies,  be- 
side s  being  the  occasion  of  the  battle,  played  a  prom 
Hunt  part  in  the  war;  the  British  officers  bad 
boasted  that  with  ten  regiments  they  would  march 
frorj  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  o.her,  and  bring 
the  rebels  to  their  marrow  boues  by  a  single  cam- 
paign; but  failing  to  secure  these  stores,  and  over- 
all i  d  as  well  as  beaten  by  the  valor  and  energy  of 
the  contemned  Yankees,  the  yery  day  after  tbe  re- 
trcut  from  Concord  found  their  ten  fall  aud  chosen 
rcpiments  virtually  besiczed  in  tbe  narrow  peuln- 
I'liln  «f  Boston. 

W.hilc  that  city,  then,  was  tbe  centre  of  rebaiUoo 
against  which  the  ministry  directed  its  whole  power. 
Concord  was  tbe  depot  and  araeual  of  the  colonists. 
Its  locution  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  seaboard, 
the  Mai  and  fidelity  of  its  inhabitants,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  mills,  »nd  tbe  natural  defence  of  the 
river,  made  it  at  tbat  time  the  fittest  place  for  such 
collection  of  military  supplies  as  its  broa-l  plains, 
convenient  situation  and  glorinos  historical  memo- 
ries make  it  now  the  fittest  spot  for  the  greatest 
military  leview  and  display  -which  New  England 
ever  knew. 

But  what  sball  T  say  of  the  battle*  It  was  no 
unprovoked  massacre,  as  at  Lexington  ;  it  was  no 
mere  skirmish,  as  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  upon  ac- 
count of  tbe  little  bloodshed.  It  was  a  regular 
battle,  in  which  everything  was  planned  and  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  understood  principles  of  the 
science  of  war,  and  it  was  of  the  most  decisive  cha- 
racter. Tbe  rebels  bad  taken  a  position  at  once 
strong,  and  commanding  their  principal  depositee, 
»  position  which  a  few  brave  men  might  bold  for 
some  hours  against  a  thousand.  When,  therefore," 
the  King's  troops  saw  tbat  they  were  so  opposed, 
and  hail  proved  that  thu  co'm.ists  would  light  as 
well  as  die  for  their  cause,  they  retreated — they  ac- 
cepted defeat  as  tbe  only  condition  of  safety.  And 
when  at  Concord,  North  Bridge,  ''the  shot  was 
fired,  heard  round  tbe  world,"  as  great  ana  as  glo- 
rious a  victory  was  won  ns  ever  shook  tbe  tbroues 
of  tyrants  or  illumined  the  annul.*  of  fume. 
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OS*  nav-rlltorato  all 
■od     B— «■  -m-'-Ta-oreim^y  fch 
Tbe    Now  Uvmiit    OS    Wr>l«jea> 
■is   Bus  ud  n*»  «.il«-ir»»  tHacals*- 

I»feC— sSa-wtfcorae'a    «3r*ve— The'   OU 


caliauriU*-*— Dr.  Cha-auatatat 

From  Oar   Btgnlar  OoCTtapoa-dasa. 

B^H»*,  Sunday,  April  Is.  lseY. 
A  day  in  Concord  can  he made  a,  red-letter 
•ay  in  one's  life.  Bach  a  day  we  have  Just  lived, 
my  companion  tn  tramps  and  t,  And  what  we 
taw  and  beard  tn  this  place,  whose  name  and 
beauties  are  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Haw- 
jehoknb  and  (TbobbaO,  and  "Which  to  so  ptoaaant- 
ly  associated  with  them,  tn'  our  minds, Is  nil 
worth  the  teUing.  Wo  aat  toot  in  the  town  not 
long  after'  t,'  •  yesterday"  morning,  and 
took  foot  "out  of  tt  not  long  attar  a, 
having  exercised  tbat  tanpostaat  and  vata- 
able  appendage  most  thoroughly  ana  "done" 
the  town  to  our  complete  satisfaction. 
We  walked  down  to  Waldea  Pond  and  about  the 
woods  that  sarroand  H/wMeh  formed  Thobju.u*b 
world  of  wonder  and  delight,  and  was  Haw- 
thobxe'b  favorite  strolltag-plaoe,  and  to  ExBav 
eON'B  now ;  we  bearded  the  -nev  hermit  of  the 
woods  In  hie  den ;  visited  the  reminders  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  skirmish  ground  and 
Concord  Bi ver ;  reverently  uncovered  onr  beads 
at  Hawtuobjte'b  grave ;  glanced  into  the  "  Old 
Manas,"  and  Into  -what  was  Hiwi^xM  ^hwt 
dwelling  In -this  world ;  saw  JSuKSBam'H  VJkib 
and  Thobe  Ac's  home ;  and  talked  with  many  .«f 
the  Concord  people  about  men  and  things  IB' 
town,  and  gained  thereby  mncb  choice  ^ro^B-book 
■took.  We  were  moat  t ortanate  in  <ror'cWoe  of 
m\  day.  No  better  could  we  have  bad  bad  the 
time  been  late  May  or  early  June,  Instead  of  mid- 
April.  Imagine neecy  clouds,  a  warm, atuTbreeae 
from  the  genial  quarters,  dustless  paths,  ajagtng 
trees,  bright  ennsblno,  a  refreaUn^^hatf-haar 
shower,  brighter  sunRhlne  p  and^  clearer  'clouds, 
and  you  have  the  elements  that  seenieaio^Bake 
ear's  a  perfect  Spring  jday^ 

fBOBBAOjB^WPBflBOB, 

We  made  for  the  poudi  and  IsoodKIthedftMt 
thing.  Our  main  objoot  was  to  bunt.  n» : thAiaaos 
oeasor  of  Tm>aBAU,  Uia  yottB^aa»'v-wri%teilfcrJ*C 
•  sort  of  hernjlt  lUej^a/tcr^JIsi*  j«JM|aapjMof  J>t» 
BC&n,  In  a  hut  of  Iiie  own  making  on  thejIsMtte 
•f  the  pond,  studying  boofce  a  Ut«tor*«lA$ra*jl» 
a  good  deal*'  and  getting  .  jyttrishniant  smd 
atrength  from  eotlug  woo  andjweal  tttrpe.-ttaMB  * 
day  and  nothing  else.  W.e  A«d  Awasrt  that  swesva. 
man  was  living  cuoh  s)  Jife&SBo,  hot  obeait  htm 
we  had  learned  but^ittie,  andjfaf  bto  wboneabntatc 
nothing  definite  whateyac. .  The  jimheepcrjtlbfl 
only  person  we  came  aeroeH.,"»l»ile  atratfllg 
through  tbe  villago,  sayoouoeood-natured  faMaWt 
Whom  we  oonoluded  was  Mr,  JE»tk»«5>»!»  jO##d 
Man  Friday,  f«j/rUo  see  mod  to  ee^or  yajafcng  -^ 
tender  solicitude  over  the  place  of  Urn  t&i&ttK 
Sage  of  Concord,"  as  if  bo  loyed  bis  master*  jf nU 
•a  well  as  uls.worfc—tbe  «npkee|>er  coiddi'to^  Ja» 
nothing  aboutjbim,  exoopt  liuti,  l^fvas  ^^auear 
aort  of  a  fellow,  aad  ^yed«ptuewj^i^Jd<HH>JuOB^ 
der  hard  by^the^jiiond;  he.  gneaapd^hc.-dirtn't 
amount  u>  much,  aud  wenldat  aeutojin  aytfti 
bow ;  aud  was  alary imr  hiptaoll ,  on  eaJnokeo't 
dough."  Thexefora ...^^..ytaf^utinnm  -easy. 
task  to  flnd^^bj^^natj^fuAila^^.Vhu^hal 
for  a  needto  4u  ia^^jay-Jupvy/J  -aft  J*h# 
homely  old  ^  phrase  .rfoes,  -oba*  jjdej^pmjwd 
to  aoc«mpltoli.it  if .^  (hir^waapoeai^k^TSvUPaj 
•oonred  the  wpods  tbat-jsltlrt  tbeapwgd^itwilast 
our  way  Uireuahtanglod,  buBbea,  aad4ft*#MHb 
of  plcturesqna  trees,  oi^ar  -stocp,  aliftmo7  jbHor-tt 
for  thewood%aro,.biugree4  yart  ,^nX»)Wa  uWs 
•cross  serene  .valleys,  oouilngjiow  and^ienajBpaj 
bits  of  landsnapaj  wjiich  w/jnjdifetye  <b'lffna»V% 
painter's  eye^a^^Ung,a*-,rfive  poeaed  •«oaBBC 
the  peculiarly  rich  ;doep  biuo^f  tbojuotniwilaJwj 
Which  TBOBK4£bjss  noted  and  desc^b«d  ibefona, 

a*.  And  dnal^tfke  good  and  ftrtthlnbasrvaan, 
we  were  rewarded  with  tbe  fruits  -of  ourluuert 
Over  aeroaa  Usappnd,  tookxngnet  Balshaatjaaeajt. 
dirt  with  a  bote  to  Its  front,;and  a  thin  amjl  ef 
amoko  oomtoftput  «f  Ma  toft  wbs  tbe  hat  -ter 


Which  we  wans  bunting  ,We  bad  found  oar 
■aedle  in  thehay^aow.  And  pow,  at  last  on  tbe 
trail,  we  mafcegopd  progress,  and  soon  brought  ap 
to  the  spot  whare  the,  feat  was  pin  end..;  We  came, 
upon  it  suddenly ,  after  .all,  iterwitaatanosss  tWi 
eare  not  to  break:  in  .upon  the  hermit's  auBtude 
too  abruptly,  and  our  Intention  to  attack,  him 
carefully  and  ahlllfallj.  We  knew  we  were  at 
our  Journey's  and  by  seeing  right  before  aavnat 
a  quarter  of  a  doses  yards  distant,  tbe  rude  jam 
and  its  occupant.  They  termed  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture. Tbe  hut  is  built  of  rough  boards  and 
boughs,  faced  .try  a  small  .glass  window  ondJ) 
glass  and  wood  door,  and  haabad  up  aaariy.t* 
tbe  top,  except  In  front,  with  earth  and  tart  .Is 
Is  planted  in  cue  ot  the  qulsteat  and  loqat  pie* 
turesqne  spots,  about  the  paad.  where  the  wwta* 
makes  up  into  «  retired  «o.V»J  Hf  hjlan  aaat 
woods  around  give  proteetis*  front  ttasvoasi. 
wluds,  and  tbe  waterscape.  t»i  fraat,  framed 
by  the  trees,  (•  beautiful  indeed*  la  full 
view  of  tbe  hermit,  aa  we  were,  aye  badj  a* 
chance  to  hold  a  council,  •»  wm  taadefeoMas 
once  to  address  him.  "  Good  mornlac  air.  Can 
you  tell  us  where  Mr.  Tbobkau's  hut  wes-aitou 
atodt"  Tbat  jnaa  a  goad  question  toopeu.tba 
heart  of  a  disciple  of  Thobssk.  if  U  could  ha 
opened,  was  it  pot  %  "A  S ewj  paeea  so  the  rear 
of  mine,"  he  answerjed  alowty,  looking  at  us 
searchingly  tbe  while,  -and  -  seemxngry  unde- 
termined whether  to  be  friendly  or  not.  An  awk- 
ward pause,  we  meanwhile  taking  as  muobanUai 
look  of  the  Interior  of  the  but  ae  we  could  and 
still  remain  "  within  the  bounds  erf  pouteueas." 
At  length  be  ventured,  besttatingly,  "I'm  going 
out  in  a  few  moments,  and  if  you'd  Uksj 
I'll  show  you  plane.",  fi  *  We  would,  tdi 
deed,"  we  replied,  .Another  pause.  .L-snle, 
to  draw  him  out  a  little  some,  "  are  iiajrecbeooma 
somewhat  interested  toyoa  by  seeing  a»ew»pa- 
per  paragraph  regarding  tout  style  of  life  here." 
*•  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  aome  Jackass  saw  fit  to  pub* 
lish  me."  Another  pause.  And  then,  porlnvp* 
having  concluded  that  our  Intentions  were  every! 
way  honorable,  he  changed  his  manner,  looked 
up  into  our  faces,  and  cordially  invited  ns-to 
enter  his  modest  bouse.'.  uWe  accepted  tbe  invita- 
tion with  alacrity,  and  found  ouraelvaa  In  a  cosy 
and  comfortable  place.  In  one  /corner  Is  a  diaxla- 
tulve  stove,  upon  which  was  then  boiling  a  pot  of 
corn ;  in  another  is  a  rough  nrpWnrd^anuralong 
one  side  the  hermit's  bed  at  xdgbt  and  desk  at 
day.  Over  by -the  stove,  bung  a  sack  of  corn 
and  a  sack  ot  meal,  a  "wafflle-irim,"  a 
tin  cup  and  a  poker,  and  wet  "up  against 
the  side  of  the  bouse  a  Tnrbl  feroom,  or  a  broom 
made  of  bought  -which,  by  the  way,  our  friend 
was  using  when  we'  came  up  to'  the 'hut,  so,  that 
the  floor  was  ad-clean  and  whfte^ae  any  ic^tmtry 
housewife's  kitchen  floor..  Ana^  the wSUlSrere 
rudely  adorned  w1tbbunche«^IesrvtB,'bigniy- 
oolored  wings  of  birds,  queer  ionnatiane  of  bark, 
gnarled  branches  and  Indian  -raflos,  the  tropues 
Of  bis  walks.  Entering  '  tnto' .  COuversaiiton' ww 
brought  out  ouj-  host  by  degress,  and  found  aim 
•  genial,  pleasant  gentleman,  xnapite  of  bis  oddi- 
ties. We  talked  about  ZHOBSaxr  and  about  bim- 
ajelf,  his  life  in  \ho  woods  and  manner  of  llvmg, 
and  got  his  whole  story  freely  given-  Si  baa  been 
living  bere,  we-Wrned,  for '£eariy  elx  months. 
Be  built  his  houa&;,.at.  '.'a,  ,'eosk  of  ta  ttfae 
over  fifteen  dallara,  and  ha  has  lived  eeta- 
Xortably  and  fared ;  Bttnjpftiously,  at  ^xnoutb-. 
ly  expense  of ;  Just  one  dollar.  His  house! 
has  been  so  nana,  that  water  baa  net 
frozen  in  it  at  anytime  diirtnKtbeTVlntei-,  though 
he  has  had  no  fire  during  the  nights,  and  while 
tbe  pond  by  tbe -door  has  been  bound  by  toe  the 
eeasonthroughj  ^e  brought  dowawftb  hjbm 
xromtown,  ansabki  «X  Horn  sW^aaekftt  maal, 
and  baa  not  yet  ertansterlhls  -»»rei'  Begen- 
erally  boils  his  com  about  seven hoars,  ana  eats 
steold,aatt  comes outof  tbepot  after  toa bail- 
ing, or  varies  the-  inuuoaanr  ty^aaltanj^Tueife, 
hard  waffle—hence  tbe  waffle-iron  lb  tkar  stove? 
corner.  Heaays.  now  tbat  n»a  ■ctosaaob  is  Ot  aarl 
for  the  corn  and  meal,  "the  only  true  foedsnr 
man,"  tt  wUP'-teeerre  nothing  else, .  .Jtad 
he  would  starve  on  the  J^ajnxt^tnatlf so 
ao-oaQed  crviliaeaV  paapto  axla>  •m" 
a  lady  in  the  vfllage  -toktog  jtty  on  Mm 


down  to  htodeifc^H^rrtJm****.****; 
making.  But  htyoonlrt  wit  — . t jt  #•  •poift^«* 
as nourishment  from  tt,  ottbaazs.  when  WW 
4a  town,  and  before  b* had  learned  the  .***»* 
ayodacei  that  tiff  up  "  to  the  oobo  sod  Basal 
diet,  be  would  have  considered  ttiuual  AslliriasB 
food.  So  lie  fed  hie  rabbit*  and  Mrdawttb  the 
lady's  gift,  auj]  llM  V**  hMno  moxe^ F*  *■*•*■ 
JiimJf  hekVept  up  with  the  tunes  at  all.  and  be 
replied  that  be  did  not,  for  be  did  not  ©are  sane"* 
-for  what  was  going  on  outside.  He  dldnt  care 
to  *oo  any  papers  at  all.  His  time  was  fully  oc- 
cupied. He  had  busied  himself  upon  a  certain 
work  that  be  had  laid  out  for  the  Winter,  read 
a  little,  wa*ied_e_good_  deal,  studied..  tto» 
woods  and  the  banks  of  the'  pond,  and 
t.-.mod  the  rabblta  and  tbe  bird*.  He  had  quite  a 
company  of  these  who  snlle*  regularly  every 
day  at  his  door  for  their  food.  He  bad  call*  far 
the  birds,  aodeoafes*  them  were  so  tame  that 
they  would  Tight  on  Us  need,  his  face  and  Ms 
hand/l  He  Is  now'prepartng  to  come  out  of  ba 
shell,  for  tbeSummsr  at  least,  (obliged  by  that 
force  of  clrcumsfcanoae,  or  in  other  words,  bust- 
noes,  to  come  hack  to  the  city.)  And  so  he  la 
educating  his  stomach  to  the  great  charge  It  in 
to  experience  from  the  food  of  a  wDd  ill  •>  as  he 
expressed  IV  *  to 'fast  of  awUdercaEed  crttf 
tzedjA/wben  we  had  talked  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
oreo  we  started  out  tor  the  promised  walk.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
woods  and  many  pretty  pictures,  showing  Ma 
keen  perception,  end  how  carefully  he  had 
studied  Ids  surroundings.  lAe  T&*feiUD  a» 
seemed  to  -Jure  *  great  toodness  for  the 
trees,  and  to  regard  those  who  cut  them  down  as 
his  personal  enemies. :  Passing  by  a  freshly  clear- 
ed spot,  be  remarked  that  Jhere  was  recently  one 
of  the  finest  groups  of  trees  in  the  woods,  but 
"some  avaricious  farmer  cut  them  down.-thlnk- 
lng  that  they  wouM  better  fee  In  tuba  and  pails 
to  soak  old'  women's  feettnR  Seachlsg  a  weO- 
wem path/he said :  -"This  is  nunc,  good-bye;" 
ami  we  parted  pleasantly.  I  trust  tha  tf  he  should 
chance  to  see  these  words  about  him,  be  srjnnot 
think  me  "some  Jackass."  We  called  on  hmxxo 
good  faith,  not  so  much  to  question  htm'  forth* 
benefit  of  curious  newspaper  readers,  but  beesaas 
we  were  really  Interastsd  In  himself  and  Ma 
ways,  as  we  said  we  were.  "And  1  win  assure  Mm 
that  my  friend  does  honestly  think  of  trying* 
buHif eTor  a  f  ew  mon  ths,  something  Un  Ms,  as  as 
eald,  but  with  a  bast  mba&meot ■* chearilder  Ufa, 
the  dvlUsod,"  regard  as  more  palatable.  If  apt 
substantial,  than  oomvadaaat 
masrmema*: 
Hawthorke's  grave,  the  ObUUase,  and  thetaet 
home  of  H  a wthokke,  will  iongl>s~  objects  af  the 
liveliest  interest  to  Concord.  Otiefijst  is  in-  tha 
well-named  villas*  tauT/teg-ground,  "ffleepy 
HaMasr  Cemetery."  It  la  in  arettsed  part  of  tha 
cemetery.  In  the  midst  of  •  elastar  of  tall  ptna 
trees,  on  the  brow  of  a  picturesque  MIL  The  spat 
was  one  of  Hawthohnk's  favorite  resorts,  and 
is  an  eminently  fit  place  for  the  grave- of  suchw 
man.  Two  modest  marble  Slabs  — r'ttfhn  Irnafi 
of  the  grove  and  the  other  at  the '  feoVbeartaa- 
simply  the  name  **H  A»THOn he,"  no  date  af  blfth 
or  dote  of  death,  point  '  out  MS  '  badya 
reatins-plaoe.  I  recall  MS'fuaeraL  -it  was 
in  June,  *6t.  I  belisvev [  a>- perfect  day:.  IsV 
host,  of  literary  tP»oplB^a  were 
ttwladtng"  tjumrvtutfirt  •■>  ] 
EMEBSOX,  FIELDS,  ^MrPLBV  Ai^nfS-iawg 
CUAMOM).     Rov.   JAWS*  FSXBMAH  CutWKt'ma* 

drctcd  tho  quiet  services,  and  a-  lone  paeuesUhac 
of  soraowfuf  mouvnels  followed  the  *nflsMfl»Mt: 
scholar  andiriend  to  tho  grave.  Tber*  TTsrMT 
uc>trae  or  carriage,  but  the  old  friends  and  cotta- 
borers  of  HAWTBOBif  ■tanderiy  bore -Ms  coffin 
between  them.  On  his*  coffin  was  carried  the 
imtuuscrtpt  of  Ms  last  and  unfinished  romance, 
and  his  grave  was  filled  with  flowers.  Directly  op"- 
poelto  that  of  Hawtiioiucb  1s  ThobsaCs  grave, 
the  head-stone  of  which  boars  the  words :  "Hus- 
ky 1>.  Thobeao,  bom  July  13, 1817 ;  died  Hay  «, 
IKB."-  ■*  *  *  Tne  "Old  Manas.**  Bev.  Dr. 
Bii-iJtT's  parsonage-house,  to  which  the 
*'  Mosses  *•  was c  partially  written,  still 
.makes  a  picture.  The  stately  avenue 
of  poplars  Is  there,,  and,  _as_  when  Haw7 
.thokkk  lived  ic  It  and  wrote  in  \t,  so' It  remains. 
Its  situation  i»  romantic.    Before  It  Is  the  coun- 


try road  and  the  brood  avenue  leading  therefrom 
to  Its  door,  on  one  aide  a  generous  field,  and  on 
the  other  the  fiue'-lncfosed  monument1  'ground, 
and  behind  the  Concord  Rtvor.  The  desoendants 
of  old  Dr.  Eifixt,  who  was  pastor  at  Conooed 
from  1778  to  1812,  live  in  the  Old  Manse  now. 
Hawtiiobke's  last  home  is  desolate.  It  Is  on  the 
old  Boston  Toad,  over  which  the  Britishers  come 
iii  the  Bevolfcclonnry  days  to  inglorious  defeat. 
Its  eingahrri  tower",  in  which  Ha wthobkb  ar- 
ranged hi*  .study,  has  often  been  described,  and 
said  by  many,  more  enthusiastic  than  sensible, 
to  have  beoii  tho  modal  for  the  tower  In  the 
"  Marble  Fawn/'  Hawthouke's  people  are  now 
11  ving  abroad,  and  so  the  bouse  is  empty  and  sad- 
looking,  and  in  its  windows  is  the  placard,  "  For 
sale  or  to  tet"  ■ 

CONCOED  PEOPLE,  UTERABT    AND  OTIIEBWISK. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  life  in  Concord.  We 
were  in  the  town  a  good  part  of  the  day,  but  saw 
no^more  than  half  a  dozen  people  ana  but  little 
going  on.  Too  place  was  as  quiet  as  most  coun- 
try towns  on  Bundaya.  Everything  ts  si  ill,  unlet, 
serene.  And  this  is  doubtless  the  secret  of  its  se- 
lection as  a  home  by  so  many  literary  people; 
indeed,  we  read  that  "the  qnlet  and  renoae"of 
the  place  have  made  it  a  lavorite  with  men  of  let- 
ters," and  women,  too.  There  is  355855  little 
sociability  among  the  literary  people  bTthe  place. 
They  have  no  olub,  no  meetings,  no  "  conversa- 
tions." _  I  don' t  mean  to  say  that  tiicy  have  notic- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  each  other,  but  that  thoy 
have  no  clique  such  as  the  'ItaTiW  Ufiffjde  to 
Cambridge  and  this  city  have.  Perhaps  they  ore 
jealous  of  each  other;  or,  more  charitably,  per- 
haps they  have  too  much  to  do  to  cultivate  each 
other.  I  found  one  thing,  that  Concord  people 
do  not  appreciate  each  other.  Eukbson  tells  os 
to  his  biographical  sketch  of  Tuokeac  that  "  he 
was  of  short  stature,  firmly  built,  of  light  com- 
plexion, with  strongv  serious  blue  eyes,  and 
a  grave  aspect— his  face  covered,  to  the  late 
years  with  a  becoming  beard.**  But  a  neigh- 
bor told  us  that  .  he  used  to  ,,pa*8_,  her 
door  frequently,  and  she  was  always  reminded 
of  nothing  else  but  anfowl  when  she  notjcedMm. 
He  had  a  booked  nose,  bushy,  mikeiiipt  whiiicera, 
and  his  eyes,  big,  round,  sharp  and  piercing, 
looked  out  searchingly  through  Ms  hair  which 
hung  over  them.  He  was  short  and  ungainly, 
and  he  had  a  stooping  figure  and  a  shuffling  gait. 
And,  she  added,  **_I  dont  uuderetand  why  his 
books  should  be  so  popular."  Such  is  fame 
at  home.  The  towns-people  have  a  ly- 
ceuui,  and  now  and  then/  Emebsok  reads 
an  essay  before  them,  ,  The, ,  people  general- 
ly speak  of  Mm  withiawe.  but  all  ad- 
mit that  he  Is  a  Mad  neighbor,  a  good  citizen, 
and  a  pleasant  conversationalist.  The  Alcotts, 
the  venerable  Bbokbok,  Miss  Louisa  M.,  who  is 
coming  out  so  well  rn  literature,  and  hw  sisters, 
are  liked  by  all.  They  live  to  one  of  the  prettiest 
cottages  in  the  place,  though  Mvi  Ullc&tt 
adorned  It  with  his  own  hands.  But  this  letter 
must  be  closed.  My  notes  are  not  half  exhaust- 
ed, but  I  might  as  well  leave  them  here  as  any- 
where. I  should  like  to  write  something  about 
the  river  and  the  monument  grounds,  and  gtvo  a 
bit  of  experience  In  trying  to  get  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Chaxkiko,  the  other  and  the  veteran 
hermit  of  Concord,  and  tell  him  we  were  made 
to  give  up  our  designs  to  his  direction  by  the 
narration  of  the  experience  of  one  who  bad  tried 
before  us  and  was  better  armed  than  we,  having 
a  "letter  of  introduction."  'This  gentleman 
went  to  the  bouse. In  which  Mr.  CHAmmo  Uvea 
with  an  old  housekeeper',  and  smocked  for  adnda- 
sion.  The  housekeeper  coming  to  the  door, 
be  presented  hi*  credentials,  and  nlslniefl 
an  audience  -with  Mr.  OBAtntmo.  Botieiag 
the  letter,  she  thought  that  perhaps  Inn  anat— 
would  make  this  petitioner  an  exception  to  tda 
rule,  and  so  she  tetthe  fenOmftian  toto  the  entry 
way,  and  went  to  announce  him.  But  at  that 
moment  Mr.  Chamwoo  appeared  at  the  bead  of 
the  stairs,  and  looking  right  into  the  eyes  ad  Ma' 
caller,  be  said:  "TelLJthat  uerson  to  go  away. 
I  don't  want  to  see  him."  jnixSOB*  I 

—A  writer  in  the  Springfield  Republican  baa 
a  few  words  about  the  celebrities  of  ConooafL, 
Mass.  Hesavs:  '•  We  en t#»«^  the  stndio  of  May 
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pme  back  to    the" 
before  the  Aleitt 
tipm,  all  y/xjhgljtgs 
nost 
pitay  syetoh- 
»n,'  bre/to  be 
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fitive  power 
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Alcott. 
bcnlptl 
Wint«rt/he  I 
bolpe  aea#Bosb 
(he  city  until 
boughs  in  the 
bouse.  Louisa  Aloott, ; 
have  of  late  taken  ■neb 
industrious  writer,  and  i 
es,'  '  Moods,'  and  '  Little ' 
followed  by  a  brilliant  and  orig 
sense  of  humor  is  strong  and  we 
Mr.  Alcott  himself  is  by  noffiie 
serious  temperament  Hir  d< 
in  conversation  is  rarely  equaled  ;j 
cessant  spiritual  flame  -  a  continuous  electricity 
of  wit  He  might  almost  be  called  tbe  master 
of  American  conversation.  Tbe  cheerful  home 
of  Mts.  Jane  G.  Austin,  tbe  novelist  and 
feuiUetc-nu,te,  is  distinguished  by  leas  of  the  pe- 
culiarities which  form  such  a  delightful  study 
in  Concord,  but  bas  an  atmosphere  of  its  own 
wbicb  is  irresistibly  charming.  Its  mis- 
tress, whose  facile  pen  now  ara tines  so  many 
readeie,  is  a  rare  talker,  at»  not  tbe  least  bit 
of  a  bruestockirg.  Her  novel  of  '*  Cipher/* 
jest  completed  in  tbe  prosperous  Galaxy,  and 
about  to  bo  israed  by  Scribner,  of  Now  York, 
is  only  tbe  foxeiunner  of  numerous  equally 
entertaining  ones.  Mis.  Austin  bas  one  iof 
those  fresh  and  piquant  faces  which  few  woman 
in  America  rstain  after  thirty,  but  which  con- 
trasts powerfully  in  her  case,  with  tbe  beauti- 
ful grey,  wbicb  is  slowly  threading  her  hair. 
Few  literary  women  have  pleasanter  nomas  or 
brighter  prospects  in  tbe  practical  world.  Not 
far  from  her  borne  in  a  quiet  mansion  on  afein 
street  (they  bave  streets,  but  no  street  noises 
in  Concord)  lives  Fredeiick  Hudson,  ex -editor 
of  tbe  New  York  Himli,  who  seems  to  nave 
tired  o*  tbe  world's  bustle,  and  come  thither  to 
enjoy  silence.  He  visits  in  some  of  ths  eirues 
of  the  literary  little  town,  and  is  excellent  < 


pany.  Near  by  tbe  house  of  tbsAustina  stands 
the  Thorecu  borne,  where  old  Mrs.  Thoreaa 
still  delights  to  welcome  visitors  who  speak  of 
ber  son.  Thither  when  the  lover  of  Nature 
used  now  and  then  to  oome  from  bis  Walden 
bat,  tbe  good  mother  would  not  bo  prevailed 
upon  to  let  bim  go,  until  be  bad  corrected  the 
effect  of  hi*  simple  diet  upon  his  stomaoh,  by 
tasting  of  ber  own  good  eookuy. 


[Cofrwpoadcnce  of  The  Journal.] 

Letter  from  Old  Co-fawrd, 


AQatwIWi  sai  H— es  Peea4e. 


Conookd,  Mass.,  Jan.  10, 1872. 
To  tit  Editor*-*  TU  goat—  Journal; 

FACTS  DfPOSTAST  XB  'aWTOBT. 

EvRTbodj.  reads.  *nu  BaatSa  Unmimtr  ■everybody, 
therefore,  who  writes  for  It  should  be  careful  in  etate- 
mente  whlen  relate  to  historical  or  geographical  fact*. 
In  an  article  to  Tike  Journal  some  weeks  ago,  s  writer 
locate*  this  old  town  on  the  "Maine  BaUroad,  an 
hour's  ride  from  Boston."  Can  It  besot  On  looking 
about  I  see  the  swelling  hilli  where  the  Indians  kindled 
sbeir  watch-fires— old  Punkrtassett,  Annnrsnnck  and 
Kasbawtuck ;  and  yonder.  Fair  Haven  Bay,  where  they 
established  their  winter  quarters.  From  the  south 
comes  the  placid  South  Branch  River,  and  from  tbe 
west,  the  more  lively  Anabet,  meandering  th.  ough  one 
of  tbe  most  charming  valleys  In  the  world,  and  when 
urged  on  by  spring  floods,  pressing  tbe  waters  of  the 
South  Branch  vpttreamt,  ,Tben  there  Is  Spenoer 
Brook,  which,  in  a  long  drvxlh,  sends  forth  an  un- 
usual volume  of  water  juit  before  a  fall  of  rain!  There 
are  alio  the  broad  meadows  spread  ont  before  me, 
creen  in  the  Mimmer  snd  flooded  In  the  winter.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  village  I  bear  the  rambling  of  the 
cars  and  tbe  shrill  -wbistfe  on  the  FUohburg  Railroad, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  that  Old  Concord  te  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  8tate.  No!  It  is  still 
here  i  Walden  is  here,  and  tbe  stream  that  runs  up  hill, 
and  the  obliping  brook  that  notifles  us  when  the  heavens 
thnll  be  opened  and  rein  descend  upon  the  parched  and 
hnngry  soil.     All  tnis  evidence  declares  that  Old  Con- 


cord  hat  not  been  transferred  to  the  "  Maine  Kail  road," 
but  still  nestlot-  in  its  ancient  (eat,  where  the  flat  of  the 
Creator  placed  it  at  first. 

A  GLORIOUS  TOWH  MKXTIKG. 

Bat  leaving  this  old  lore,  let  me  tell  yon  about  oar 
glorious  town  meeting  in  relation  to  the  railroad  al- 
luded to  in  a  former  letter.  The  projectors  of  this  new 
tranrit  route,  bore  in  kind  remembrance  the  great  rail- 
way Interna  manifested  by  the  people  of  Concord  in 
former  timeo.  They  remembered  the  matohleaa  skill 
with  which  they  manared  the  Underground  Railroad 
several  jears  ago,  and  that  although  struggling  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  they  were  able  to  con- 
vey all  pasiengers  and  freight  In  good  order  to  the  fa- 
mous l'ortZiorr/y  of  the  North.  Bearing  these  things  in 
miud  the  projectors  nrojwsed  ffiviax  our  people  a  direct 
interest  rn  the  road  for  a  fiflrmiMl  pro  otto.  It  was 
this,  that  the  town  subscribe  &25ifJ0  for  250  shares  of 
common  slock  In  the  road.  TuIb  was  what  the  meet- 
ing Ws  called  U>  determine.  There  was  a  rousing  at- 
tendance; tuck  an  one  as  has  not  been  teen  since  the 
day  of 

"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too." 

The  stout  yeomen  were  there  from  their  farms;  the 
lawyers  left  their  books  and  the  potecary  his  pills;  and 
doctors,  and  ministers,  and  tradesmen,  mechanics  and 
philnwpers  helped  to  make  op  the  goodly  throng. 
Everybody  but  women  .and  we  expect  them  next  March. 
Our  Town  Hall  has  put  on  its  best  apparel  for  their 
reception.  Its  wood  work  is  glittering  with  fresh  paint. 
its  walls  are  newly  frescoed,  matting  lines  the  aisle%*im 
everything  will  go  as  "  merry  as  marriage  bells  "  when 
the  dear  voters -come  into  the  hustings  with  US.  T  The 
masculines  mean  to  honor  the  occasion  by  new  sack* 
ties  and  boots,  and  more  costly  clothing  If  they  earn  *f- 

By  the"wBy,Trariy  of  yowfTratcniity  are  pining  in 
single  loneliness,  they  would  be  in  the  line  of  datjrto 
become  spectators  on  that  occasion.  I  can  assure  yon 
that  there  are  those  here  who  are  In  every  respect  wor- 
thy of  that  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  woman,' by 
the  author  of  the  •Tattler,"  poor  Dick  Steele,  who aim 
of  his  wife,  that  "to  have  loved  her  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion." In  the  midst  of  this  grand  assemblage  the-  Di- 
rector of  the  road  from  this  town  made  a  statement  so 
Clear,  candid  and  unequivocal  that  little  argument- was 
necessary.  Still,  there  were  earnest  'voices  on  both 
sides.  The  vote  was  by  ballot,  and-  on  counting"  there 
was  "e'en  jest"  enough  to  carry  the  proposition  by  a 
twe-tuirds  vole!  So  the  measure,  hardly  expected  by 
anybody  to  be  adopted— was  lost..  But  no  good  temper 
was  lost.  Nobody  complained,  and  some  of  our  phi- 
losophers went  away  full  of  rapture  at  the  working  of 
our  republican,  institutions,  and  glorying  in  taepeaee- 
ful  submission  to  majorities.  SlrCharlea  Dilke  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  have  been  present  taking  notes.  What  a 
grand  spread  be  could  make  of  it  before  his  rtpublioaa 
audiences  at  home !  How  he  would  extoll  the  "Bird' of 
Freedom"  and  the  Town  Meeting  at  Old  Concord! 
But  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Corporation  dost 
stop  at  trifles;  the  work  of  surveying  is  constantly  go- 
ing on,  and  the  soundxrf  shovels  and  picks  and  the 
cracking  of  ledges  te  dolly  expected.  Two-thirds  of  oar 
people  are  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the;  enterprise,  and 
will  encourage  it  by  voice  and  purse,  but  individually 
and  not  through  the  agency  of  the  town.  -  Bedford  and 
Groton  have  come  nobly  to.  the  work  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  and  Littleton  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  bat 
by  individual  subscription. 

ras  aitd  woxxk  orvokcafp. 

I  have  said  that  Concord  was  ■  sitter  pteoe.  ft  cer- 
tainly has  been  greatly  distinguished  by  Its  literary 


financial  circle*  The " writings  of  <two 
"  nermtta,"  like  eondimrntsnpon  the  table,  have  given 
a  delightful  relish  and  flavor  to  the  more-pvofoead  pro- 
doctkme  of  "  the  philosophers."  Thoreau  sounded  the 
clear  depths  of  Walden,  and  the  more  intrtoate  ones  of 
the  human  mind,  surrounded  try  dm  luisjs.li,  where 
the  owt  bat  «ad  Ox  wen  his  tried  tfriehds 

Hawthorne  wrote  on  the  banks  of  his  lorea  venoard 
river,  floating  In  his  favorite  boat  upon  its  placid  waters, 
or,  wearying  of  this,  midst  fragrant  apple  blossoms  in 
the  orchard  behind  the  "Old  Manse,''  introduced  to 


TbeweMi 

Porters  ot  the  tea  and  land,"  — 
and  Emerson,  in  his  quiet'  retreat  under  xnrrrniirlnx 
pines,  grasped  the  lever  which  Archimides  failed  to  find, 
and  moved  the  world  1  Aloott  sits  in  hissecluded  man- 
sion, behind  hie  queer  fence,  charming  fortunate  circles 
with  his  gentle  and  instructive  "Conversations,"  while 
his  gifted  daughter  has  put  the  whole  nation  into  exta- 
sies  with  an ''Old  Fashioned  Girl ''and  •  group  of 
"Little  Men  end  Little 'Women  P*       ~ 

Verily  Concord  it  a  tjueer  town.  Tts^sraesrs  ran  up 
hill,  its  brooks  flow  when  there  Is  no  water  elsewhere, 
much  of  its  soil  is  lean  and  poor,  and  yet  its  people  are 
rich !  And  now  that  my  band  is  in,  gentlemen,  let  me 
tell  you  of  another  matter  which  has  transpired  here, 

WHICH  RELATES  M08TXT  TO  ABT. 

About  two  years  ago,  three  or  fonr  young  men  sat 
by  the  fire  munching  raw  Swedes  turnips,  as  young 
men  and  young  maidens  too  sometimes  do.  At  the  dote 
of  the  feast,  one  of  them  held  up  between  thumb  and 
finger  a  huge  bug,  cut  from  the  turnip !  It  represented 
the  little  monster  frequently  used  as  a  match  safe,  .and 
may  be  seen  In  the  windows  of  fancy  stores.  This  "was 
the  first  dawning  of  a  hidden  genius  which  is  destined 
greatly  to  adorn  the  world  of  art.  In  a  short  tote  ether 
small  articles  appeared  modeled  in  clay, :  then  a  modal 
of  a  dog  of  8  friend;  this  was  followed  by*  deer,  t* 
exquitely  represented  as  to  draw  high  praise  from  mod- 
elers of  large  experience,  who  were  applied  to  as  teadbv 
ers.  Bas-reliefs  of  two  sisters  and  a  lady  friend  of -the 
artist  were  then  produced.  The  bust  of  the  father  of 
the  artist  was  modeled,  and  those  of  three  other  gentle- 
men, each  giving  uumlst&kable  evidence  of  a  true  taste 
and  high  appreciation  of  the  art.   Making  the  model 


of  a  horse  was  the  next  effort.  He  was  taken  as  he 
stood  uponihe  barn-floor,  not  in  his  stall,  and  so  accu- 
rate was  the  delineation  that  all  whoxnew  the  animal 
recognized  at  once  in  the  model  what  it  was  intended, 
to  represent.  After  many  other  efforts,  the  young 
artist  modeled 

A  VAXB  OF  OWLS  TH  LOT*, 

In  the  umbrage  of  the  forest  they '  stand  aide  by  side 
upon  a  mossy  bank.  The  claw  of  the  male  is  tenderly' 
resting  upon  that  of  the  female,  and  -his  right  wing  lov- 
ingly thrown  over  the  shoulder  of  his  fan-  inamorata, 
while  his  bending  bead  and  upturned  eye  is -pouring 
into  her  willing  ear  his  tale  of  devotion  and  love.  la 
conception  and  execution  it  is  a  wonderful  production 
of  art.  As  the  clown  said  in  the  play,  it  is  more  natural 
than  life.  In  expression,  in  attitude.  In  the  exact-dto- 
pnsition  of  every  feather,  this  work,  challenges  compe- 
tition from  any  source  whatever.  Samples  of  .these 
birds  may  be  seen  at  Williams  *  Everett's,  end  "at 
Clark,  Plvmton  &  Co.'s,  12  Summer  street,  Boston: 
Some  months  ago  the  latter  house  ordered  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  owls  in  Parian  from  England,  and  now  I 
notice  la  The  Boston  Journal  that  a  -new  invoice'  has 
been  received  by  the  good  steamer  Aleppo^  which  has 
Just  arrived  in  your  port.  ■  Another  wor^'wlnchl  hare 
not  seen.  "The  Cow  which  set  Chicago  ea  Fire/* has 
been  completed.  It  is  spoken  ofln  high  terms  of  praise 
by  those  acquainted  with  objects  el  vertae  and  art. 
During  these  efforts  the  young  artist  passed  one  month 
with  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  -Q.-  A:  Ward  of 
Kew  York,  and  is  recently  under  the  instruction  of  one 
«f  Boeura's  distinguished  ertistr,  ■  Br.'  BccmsK  fi«k 
scarcely  21  years  of  age,  and  son  of  the  Hon.  H.  F 
French  of  this  town,  who  will  afford  him  every  tacOltv 
for  improvement  in  his  favorite  art. 

Thin  faculty  of  Imitation  did  not  teem  to  eosne  by  ae> 
grew,  but,  llio  the  goddess  of  Wisdom,  was  born  full 
grown;  for  his  flrsf  rCbrts  were  very  near  narfeetlon. 
of  their  kind.  How  much  trme'traaltongWi'  TKdTj&ar 
given  to  it  by  the  inner  workings  of  the  taind  cannot  be 
known.  To  the  common  observer  the  progressive  stent 
of  Improvement  arc  slow,  not  because  they  were  not 
real  and  important,  but  because  ihe  original  Courts  were 


so  nerfict. 


PEARLS  FROM  COhCORD 

Tl»«  Excarsloat— A  OoawMm  tlmkpm 

-naure  try  Bala*  Waist*  Ifai n 


The  excursion  to  Old  Concord,  Wednes- 
day night,  over  the  Nashua,  Acton  &.  Boston 
Railroad,  waa  an  enjoyable  occasion  in 
which  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
including  some  from  the  towns  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  participated.  Cpoa 
arriving  at  Concord  the  party,  under  the 
lead  of  Air.  £.  II.  Spalding,  visited  the 
residence  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Wbieldon,  a  well- 
known  author,  where  it  was  shown  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  world-renowned  Gobelin 
carpet.  These  carpets  are  all  remarkable, 
both  artistically  and  historically.  They 
were  manufactured  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  although  the  specimen  shown  ns  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  it  retains 
its  beauty  to  a  remarkable  degree — there 
being  only  tome  slight  traces  of  fading  col- 
ors. It  is  a  historic  fact  that  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  purchased  the  manufactory  for 
the  State  and  since  that  time  it  has  belonged 
to  the  government.  The  art — each  carpet 
being  complete  in  one  piece  made  by  hard, 
the  operative  sitting  or  standing  behind  it— 
wi'8  nearly  lost  in  tiie  revolution  but  was 
r.t^u-i'd  by  Napoleon.  They  were  manu- 
factured only  for  the  royal  families  and  no 
cu'Siionor  was  allowed  to  possess  one. 
In  the  revolution  many  of  the  Kings  suf- 
fered by  marauders  and  it  is  supposed  that 
this  carpet  was  stolen  at  that  time  and 
kept  secreted  for  many  years  when  it  was 
soid  to  a  commodore  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
whu^ispo.-ed  of  it  to  Mr.  Whieldon.  It  is 
worth  n  long  visit  to  sec  it.  From  Mr. 
Wliieldou" s  many  of  the  party  went  to  the 
Concord  library,  established  1872,  and  spent 
a  short  time,  and  shortly  before  eight  all 
bronght  up  at  the  town  ball  where  good 
seats  were  found  reserved  for  the  party. 


W olden  tnd  OldXsac 


TTC*efcffMii'  ol^the  Hu»*oficar'''4o|tety 
to  Walden  Pond  and  Old  Concord,  yester- 
day, was  shared  by  the  Baptist  Society, 
which  made  up  the  larger  portion  of  the 
company,  say  225  out  of  400  all  told.  The 
day  was  as  "perfect  as  a  day  in  June,**  ana 
between  the '  spurts  at  the  Pond  and  the 
ramble  about  Old  Concord,   it  was  unani- 


mously voted  one  of  the   most  enjoyable 

affairs  of  the  season.     The  opening  of  the 

acton  Hoad   has   brought    Nashua  within 

easy  reach  of  one  ot   the  most  delightful 

picnic  resorts  to  be  found  in  New  England, 

and  made  as  a  neighbor  to  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  and  interesting  of  New  England 

towns.     Those  of  our  people  who  have  not 

strolled   about  the   broad  and     handsome 

streets  of  Concord  village,  nor  looked  into 

her  noble  public  library,  nor  paused  before 

the  granite  shaft  that  marks   the  opening 

fight      oi    freedom    at    Concord    bridge, 

nor  gazed  with  pardonable  curiosity  at  the 

hordes   of     the       most     honored     name* 

n      American      literature,      can      spend 

i     no      more     healthful      and      rational 

ay  than    at    Walden    and   old  Concord. 

>ke  a  little  more   time  than  two  hours  at 

-.  latter  place,  as  that  is  hot  enough.     Ihe 

iks  of  yesterday's  excursionists  are  due 

mentions  to  the  courteous  gentleman 

'ias  charge  of  the  grounds  at  Walden, 

iductor  Oiddings,  and  Mr.  to  Beldca 

icord. 


Notes  onb  <B.uttxts. 
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For  the  New  York  « 

*»  Old  Burying  arstal. 

BT  REV.  J.  w.  CmCKKBTJK),  D.  D. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  British  troops, 
closely  followed  by  the  heroes  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  passed  by  the  foot  of  a  long  ridge, 
in  the  latter  village,  on  which,  even  then,  was 
an  ancient  burial  place. 

It  still  remains,  seldom  used,  but  not  neglect 
ed,  with  well-worn  paths  leading  to  some  noted 
graves.  It  is  essentially  unchanged  for  the  last 
generation,  during  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  pleasant  old  town,  many  of  whose 
honored  dead  it  holds. 

I  will  not  moralize,  though  it  is  a  suggestive 
place  to  stand  in  and  look  down  on  the  busy 
streets  which  memory  repeoples  with  the  ven- 
erated ancestors- one  of  them  a  hero  of  the 
"Concord  fight,"  who,  "sixty  years  since,"  so 
often  kindly  welcomed  the  little  grandchild. 

But,  in  the  character  of  Scott's  "Old  Mortal- 
ity,"! will  bring  to  light  a  few  of  the  old  In- 
scriptions. 

One  Is  on  white  marble,  as  follows  : 

This  stone  Is  designed  by  fa  durability  to  perpetuate 

U.J  memorj,  and  L>y  its  color  to  represent 

the  morai  character  of 

ABIGAIL     DUDLEY, 

who  died  April, His. 

ugedtt. 

Another  commemorates  a  little  girl  of  11, 
"  Excellent  for  her  reading  and  soberness." 
What  a  pen  picture,  at  a  single  stroke,  of  av 
prim  and  proper  little  maiden.    Few  such  nov- 
a-days . 

The  most  remarkable  inscription,  deserving 
to  be  reprinted  every  few  years,  is  that  over  the 
grave  of  a  slave  who  died  just  a  century  ago. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

God  wins  us  free. 
Win  wills  us  slaves. 
1  will  as  God  wills. 
God's  w  ill  bo  done. 

HEBE  1.1X8  THX  BODY  OX 

JOHN  JACK, 

a  native  of  Africa,  who  died  in  March,  na, 

aged  oh  una. 

Though  born  in  a  lund  of  slavery, 

tie  was  born  free. 

Thoujrb  he  lived  In  a  land  of  liberty. 

lie  lived  a  si  .ve. 
Till  by  his  honest  tno*  stolen  labors 


He  ncqul-  cd  the  source  or  slavery, 
VVdIoIi  r.ivo  him  bis  freedom ; 
0*  Dot  Ions  bofore  Deatu,  tbe  gini.d  t 


Gave  bim  his  fla.j  emancipation 
with 


tyrant. 


Tho' 

And  sot  him   on  a  footing 

Though  a  alave  to  vioe 
He  practised  utose  virtues 
Wltuout  which  kings  aro  but  slaves. 

The  author  of  this  unique  specimen  of  an- 
tithesis is  unknown.  But  it  certainly  displays 
no  little  talc  ut,  and  proves  that  tbe  writer  had 
thought  deeply  upon  tbc  anomalous  system 
whose  entire  overthrow  within  a  century  he 


could  hardly  have  anticipated. 

Would  that  all  tlie  ancient  graveyards  in  oar 
unancient  country  were  as  carefully  kept,  and 
the  most  noticeable  epitaphs  renewed,  as  this 
last  bas  evidently  been,  on  fresh  stones,  before 
beeomins  illegible. 


THE    MINUTE 

BAWTBORNtrd  € 


MAN. 


old  bomb  t»  coKcamn. 

i.uii.i  —        / 

Kewtlatleeeatces  •**  BtcrvelwUeaatrw  Sar 
W»«»  ah*  *iret  BMtk  W 
•vmajM. 

feorrespondenee  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Oceai. 
I  drove  by  the  "Old  Hanse"  this  moram* 
and  K  never  seemed  so  beaatimi  before.  Some- 
thing m  tbe  aatnmn  sunlight,  which,  though  It 
shine  ever  so  brightly,  has  a  pathos,  sssmsd  to 
harmonise  with  the  tender  sadness  Inevitably  as- 
soclated  with  that  old  house.  The  woodbine 
around  the  front  door  was  dead;  the  leaves  had 
lailen  from  tbe  trees,  and  the  walls  of  the  Manse, 
lar  iTom  making.  a>  aaaary  hiihiiuuad,  ware  as 
gray  and  barren  as  the  branohee  themselves. 

JUST  AS  UVTHOm  FOUND  IT, 

)nst  as  he  lelt  It,  we  And  It  and  leave  It  to-day. 

The  binges  of  the  fate  are  still  rusty;  the  ash 
trees  are  apparently  no  whit  nearer  dying;  that 
dreaded  coat  of  paint  baa  never  been  pat  on.  Tbe 
sole  addition  to  It  is  the  most  precious  that  could 
be,  though  he  would  be  the  fast  i«  acknowledge 
It— his  memory. 

It  Is  a  gray,  cambrel-roc  .'ed,  big  boose,  standing 
back  from  tbe  road,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  api 
proacbable  by  an  ash  tree  avenue.  Long  before 
Bawtborne  gathered  the  mosses  so  tenderly  from 
its  walls  other  great  men  had  lived  in  It,  ItroiF 
final  owner,  I  think,  was  the  Bev.  William  Emer- 
son (Ralph  Waldo's  grandfather),  who  saw  from 
bis  stud?  windows  tbe  mllltla  and  tbe  red  coats 
meet  on  tbe  spot  where  tbe  monument  stands  to- 
day. Its  neat  owner  was  Parson  Ripley,  of  Con- 
cord, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  grandfather.  The 
north  windows  of  the  manse  overlook  the  battle 
Held ;  In  fact  tbe  battle  was  fought  on  this  good  old 
pastor's  estate,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  was 
pardonably  proud.  Whenever  he  had  a  visitor 
his  hired  band  was  instructed  to  rap  at  the  library 
door  and  ask  where  the  horses  should  be  put, 
whereupon  tbe  parson  would  reply  with  noncha- 
lance:— 

•in  tbe  battlefield,  Kieodemut,  In  the  battle- 
field." 

Of  course  that  never  failed  to  arouse  tbe  guest's 
curiosity.  Questions  followed,  and  the  host  had 
tbe  Innocent  pleasure  of  exhibiting  his  historic 
acres.  Parson  Ripley  was  the  Idol  of  his  parish- 
loners,  among  whom  he  lived  for  forty  years.  He 
preserved  tbe  dress  and  notions  of  bis  generation 
to  the  end.  be  was  a  handsome,  majestic  old  man, 
whom  every  one  admired  and  respected. 

Bis  young  stepson  he  never  quite  understood; 
be  looked  at  bis  philosophies  and  creeds  askant, 
feeling  very  much  as  old  Peter  Brooke  did  when 
be  heard  Emerson  lecture— "it  might  be  all  very 
fine,  if  any  one  could  tell  wbat  It  was  about." 
Emerson  lived  in  tbe  manse  for  several  years  after 
bis  fame  dawned,  and  In  tbe  same  little  study, 
overlooking  the  battlefield,  be  wrote  "Nature" 
and  some  other  of  hu  earty  essays,  it  seems 
as  II  learning  lurked  in  tbose  dusty  corners  and 
dim,  low-studded  rooms  as  if  tbe  sunlight 
creeping  in  through  diamond  panes  brought 
other  light  than  its  own.  One  of  tbe  great  people 
on  whom  that  light  was  shed  was  a  woman, 
dangbter-ln-la  w  of  tbe  gracious  old  parson.  Not 
so  much  has  been  beard  of  her  as  of  the  manse's 
other  denizens,  tor  she  worked  more  in  the  by- 
ways than  the  high  roads  of  tbe  world ;  but  her 
memory  endures.  In  her  were  Joined  tbe  finest 
gilts  of  heart  and  bead.  Ber  mind  was  remark- 
able for  Its  compass,  clearness  asd  brilliancy.  Tbe 
wise  came  to  her  for  lnrtber  knowledge;  students 
sat  at  ber  leet  for  light.  Over  her  ironing  board 
she  solved  geometrical  problems,  and  rocking  her 
cradle  sbe  taught  young  collegians  their  Latin  and 
Greet. 

Hawthorne  was  only  a  tenant  of  this  memor- 
able mansion,  and  probably  he  never  spent  hap- 
pier yeara  than  tbose  It  sheltered  him  and  his. 
be  came  there  a  brtdesjraoa— It  wss  the 
goal  of  bis  wedding  journey;-  he  lert 
it  the  father  of  a  fair  little  daughter, 
about    whom    he   has    scribbled    some   pretty 


4 

verses  with  a  diamond  pencil"  en  his  study 
windows. .  The  stale  rtnrnier  window  thsi  blasts 
'he  outline  of  tbe  front  root  lights  a  Utile  garret 
•tiled  -saints'  Best."  where  from  nme  tmmemo- 

nal  the  priestly  hosts  lodged  their  Itinerant 
brothers.  Many  of  them  have  lea  their  names  on 
the  lofty  mantel   One  carefajy  preserved  reads: 

Moly  and  hapig  rest, 
la  esasseraasd  aywn.  . 

Toll  till  woe  angel  band 

.  Bring  peace  and  palm  and  erowa.      B.W.  Bv 

There  are  piles  of  odd. things  la  that  garret. 

Spinning-wheels  to  which  the  spiders  have  fallen 

heir*,  rows  ol  dusty  books,  bundles  of  manuscript 

sermons  qnite  as  dusty  and  twice  as  dry,  old  nata, 

?ictnres.  trunks,  the  lumber  of  four,  generations, 
here  is  a  ghost  in  the  lamiiy,  of  eourse;  -a  ghost 
and  a  Copley  are  Indispensable  to  true  gentility. 
Tbe  manse  ghost  is  not  a  boisterous,  com- 
monplace spirit  wbo  could  be  explained 
away  into  anything  so  low  as  rats,  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  gentle,  feminine  thing,  trailing 
her  phantom  draperies  down  tbe  dusty  garret  stairs 
at  midnight  to  an  old  bookcase  in  the  second 
Mory.  whence  she  carries  off  a  volume  of  seimona 
bow  and  then  to  her  biding  place,  or  return*  It, 
sometimes  sighing  and  weeping  as  If  the  orthodox 
view  or  tbe  hereaiter  was  not  comforting.  The 
rooms  are  pretty  much  as  they  originally  stood— 
low  ceillnged,  oaken  panelled,  or  covered  with  the 
quaintest  at  watt  gems,  sands**  wnluh  same 
Kuropcan  paintings,  far  older  than  the  oldest 
beam  there,  bang  in  bappy  harmony.  Its  present 
occupants  are  the  daughters  of  Parson  Ripley. 
ibe  son  ol  one  of  these  ladles  was  stroke  oar  in 
tbe  international  boat  race  between  Harvard  and 
Oxford.     . 

There  is  to  be  a  bay  window  added  to  the  manse, 
s  gay,  tin-roofed  sonny  bay  window  1  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  civic  calamity  by  the  Concord  people, 
tootigb  ibey  admit  that  the' inmates  should  not 
be  compelled  to  sacrifice  comfort  to  sentiment 

Tae  concord  Klver  dawdles  along— it  never  was 
known  even  to  walk— at  the  foot  of  tbe  manse 
gaiden.  And  directly  next  to  tbe  manse  is  the 
monument  erected  on  tbe  spot  where  the  first 
Kritisb  soldier  lelL  Another,  and  a  far  more  beau- 
tuul  memorial,  will  be  dedicated  the  19th  of  next 
April,  tbe  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle,  on 
tne  spot  where  tbe  Americans  fell. 

The  old  monument  was  erected  by  tbe  town  and 
State  In  1836,  and  bas  something  on  it  about 
'-British  aggression,"  which  amused  "Tom  Brown" 
Hugbes  mightily.  It  was  rather  a  Dig  word  he 
thought  lor  a  subordinate  colony  to  use.  Close  to 
tbe  shaft  Itself,  under  a  pine  tree,  Is  a  little  rounu 
stoue  that  looks  as  much  like  a  cobble  stone  as 
anything  else,  which  marks  the  grave  of  tbe  three 
Englishmen.  Tbe  story  Bawtborne  attributes  to 
Lowell  of  one  of  these  men  being  killed  with  an 
axe  bv  a  boy  Is  robbed  or  some  of  Its  cruelty  in  a 
later  legend  told  In  rhyme  by  Hiss  Hudson,  of 
Concord.  1  think  It  would  be  wiser  to  forget  than 
to  record  tbe  fact,  but  she  makes  tbe  best  of  it 

Lexington  and  Concord  have  fought  as  utterly 
witb  each  other  over  the  honor  of  precedence  aa 
ever  they  old  witb  the  British.  They  have  both 
erected  oexter/iusly-lnscrloed  monuments  which 
may  well  perplex  the  would-be  impartial  tourist. 
Concord's  strongest  claim  was  that  In  her  pre. 
ciocts  tbe  arst  resistance  was  made  to  "Brltuif 
aggression,"  whUe  tne  Lexington  men  ran 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
antagonists,  and  one  was  a  bo%qnet.«f  wwtcbaM 
slues  partook.  Ex-Attorney  General  Hoar,  now 
member  oi  Congress  from  tbe  Middlesex  district 
and  a  resident  ol  Concord,  made  s  very  brigtit 
little  speech  on  tbe  occasion,  witty,  as  aUhji 
eflorte  are,  but  a  trifle  Ulnatured  to  boot 
Lexington,  whicu  was  made  hy  delicate 
allusion  to  ber  Inferiority.  An  honest oldActoa 
farmer  answered  tbe  Jndge'e  speech,  and  said  he 
lully  agreed  in  awarding  the  honor  to  the 
soil  where  the  Americans  had  dared  toretarn  fire 
and  ne  would  now  propose  a  toast  which  he  was 
sure  Jodge  Hoar  would  indorse.  So  the  iudn 
arose  smilingly  and  nattered  at  tne  ready  acceofc 
ance  oi  bis  claim.  Every  glass  was  filted/everv 
man  on  his  feet;  then  the  Acton  farmer  saM-- 
•Thc  first  battle  of  tbe  Revolution:  Concord  fur! 
ni-hed  tne  ground  and  Acton  toe  meal" 'How  the 
uu-Jes  were  turned.  How  Lexington  eheewS 
Acion  tells  the  siory  over  eiidover ^tWttLM& 
never  tires  or  telling  n.  What  could  be  beSSj 
t'-an  to  carry  off  the  lion's  share  from  turner  tn? 
very  eyes  of  so  wary  a  guardian  as  jJX»  £«  . 
Catching  a  weasel  asleepls  nothluVto^"*  *■"" 
Brilliant  as  the  Shalt  was.  It  hesnot xiii.  *k.  -,* 
fena  its  latest  maniiestation  u  ™xln«on*  22 
losal  to  unite  with  Concord  in  oelebratSru..  SZ 
proachlng  centennial.  wieorauttf  tbe  ap- 

The  new  monument  will  be  due  to  the  «BM- 
M5it.v  of  a  Concord  citizen,  who  "ft  a  li«K  2L 
the  purpose.  Bis  opinion  was  that tkfafiSFLJSZ 
ibe  British  more  prominent  than  thV  AnSL?^ 
The  site  or  the  new monumentmu  be dfi£E*JK- 
posite  the  old  one,  on  tberther Z TvtZESZZE 
pw.  exactly  where  tbe  Americans  nZSWZ 
bridge  which  united  the  «oes  has^Snoa^Sn^KSlS 
away:  and  a  pretty  rustle  one^uw^S"^ 
abutments  will  replace  it  The  n*m  -.SJf"  £*■ 
to  be  a  base  of  grliiJ?,  surniounmThv  tt2"££? 
heroic  size,  of  a  "Minute  Man."  it  ££5££S*iBe' 
■armer  who,  startled  at  his  w™*  k.  J?F,*•",,i•  • 
firing,  bas  pnsbeoaside  tarn 2SL2L  ""  "•"H"1  •' 
bis  gun.  It  is  a  mSS  a«TuMeffta*S?<JH22! 
bravado  about  it-n  is  tl«^he  -EJ ?ij£ff***«» 
hero  might  but  a  tmwt£2£^:££'tL*H  * 
From  tbe  handsome!  leSolS?  me!  a^Ktt5,U4 
treading  foot  there  Is  I*o$£*»5aiJLX2  *"* 
feature  and  limb.         «"u*p<«e  ana  power  la  ever/ 

-V  tw^n^WeV%no?lx^eJS.*  °S«rt  *»- 

with  j.  aT  a.  w^sTfjst^srii 


Rimmer.  of  boston,  ta  sell-taught  la  bis  art 
He  Is  the  grandson  oi  Chief  Justice  Richard- 
son, of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  himself 
born  in  that  stale.  This  is  bis  first  important 
work.  The  Boston  artists  praised  it  geaerouslr, 
and  Bale  and  Powers,  of  Florence,  pronounced  It 
admirable,  indeed,  so  nracfa  did  the  work  Interest 
the  latter  gentleman  In  the  worxer  that  Mr. 
Frenen  has  palied  lor  Florence,  at  Mr.  Powers'  In- 
vitation, to  st?enrt  a  year  In  hie  stodio  there. 
Tbe  minor  onfalls  of  the  statue  are  entirely 
faithful.  The  garments  ana  implements  are  copies 
oi  tbose  worn  in  the  Concord  fight  The  statue  Is 
to  be  cast  in  bronze,  which  tbe  government  ap- 
propriately presented  in  tbe  shape  of  condemned 
cannon.  Thip.  was  done  at  Jndge  Boar's  Instance, 
for  whleb  hi*  name,  blazoned  In  all  the  colors  of 
tbe  rainbow.  Is  hunjt  In  tbe  Public  Library.  Tbe 
statue  la  now  at  the  Ames  Foundry,  at  Onieooee. 
Mass.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  to  write  toe  in- 
scription and  deliver  tbe  address.  Besides  him 
each  gentlemen  as  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Judge  Boar.  W. 
W.  wbieidom,  Frederic  Hudson  and  others  oi 
local  leputation  are  associated  in  tbe  enterprise. 
Tbe  Import  ance  of  the  commemoration  and  tne 
fame  of  the  coiumemorators  will  make  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution a  truly  memorable  occasion. 


'oSSkxmVnSauMa 


■to  Visits  Jada-e  Hoar  mm*  looks  Ahoat  too) 
Historic  Pl««-lli»  Bmawtoaaawl  flpusm 
General  W.  T.  Sherman  left  Boston  on  the  8.13  tram, 
tefterday  morning,  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Osneord, 
by  invitation  of  the  Hon.  E.  Bockwcoi  Hoar,  tor  the 
I«rpose  oi  viewing  tbe  historic  loealitl.  s  la  that  towa. 
Tbe  Concord  Artillery.  Fifth  Regiment,  forty  men, 
Captain  G.  P.  How,  with  tbe  American  Band  eC 
Boston,  and  a  Urge  gathering  of  citizen*.  Including 
the  Centennial  Committee  of  thirty,  awaited  the  ar- 
rival. Jodge  .Hoar  met  tbe  General  at  tbe  ear  dost, 
and,  after  shaking  hands  with  him,  conducted 
him  to  the  station,  where  tbey  waited  a  few  minutes. 
The  Band  played  "Hail  to  the  Chief,"  sad 
tbe  citizens  cheered  heartily.  The  General  entered 
a  carriago  witb  Judge  Hoar,  tbe  military  formed  as 
escort,  and  members  of  the  Centennial  Committee 
and  about  300  citizens  formed  In  line,  having  takes 
carriages  behind  General  Sherman's,  and  the  column 
marched  off  to  tbe  tune  of  "Marching  through 
Georgia." 

Tbe  procession  attracted  much  attention  on  Us 
passage  through  tbe  town.  -  Tbe  party  visited  the 
bridge,  tbe  graves  of  the  English  soldiers,  tbe  signs 
of  tbe  old  road,  and  the  new  statue  of  tbe  Minute 
Man.  At  tbe  base  of  tbe  statue  a  circle  was  formed, 
and  Judge  Hoar  addressed  bis  distinguished  visiter 
as  follows : 

In  behalf  of  tbe  citizens  of  Concord,  I  am  bappy 
■  o  welcome  one  wbo  has  dune  so  much  to  secure  tbe 
safety  and  preservation  of  this  nation,  and  lo  snow 
liim  here  the  spot  where  tbe  first  military  order  was 
given  which  marked  the  beginning  of  our  nation's 
existence. 


In  reply  to  this  brief  addre 
Sherman  said : 


i  of  welcome,  General 


One  would  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  In  the  last  few 
days  we  bsd  had  speeches  enough  to  last  another 
bundled  years.  Of  eourse,  what  we  say,  today,  U 
but  tbe  breath  of  the  mouth,  which  will  blow  away 
and  never  be  seen  or  .beard  again,  bat  this  monu- 
ment will  endure  long  after  we  are  gone,  and  teach 
our  children  tbe  lessons  of  pure  patriotism  which  In- 
spired your  fatbeis  and  mine  here  on  this  spot,  to  re- 
solve tbat  tbe  day  bad  not  come  when  patience  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  that  even  England,  proud  Eng- 
land, good  oid  England  In  i  hose  days,  must  be  told 
to  stop.  And  bere  is  tbe  spot  where  she  first  learned 
tbe  lesson  wblcb  sbe  recognizes,  today.  I  feel  like 
most  of  you  here- tne  power  of  this  act  which  was 
beard  tbe  world  over,  and  never  will  cease  to  be 
beaid.  Every  one  of  you  wbo  lives  here  must 
feel  tbe  inspiration  of  tbe  thoughts  of  It  aud 
its  consequences,  wblcb  are  hardly  yet  be- 
gan. At  tbat  time  tbls  was  almost  a 
frontlet  Concord.  How  is  it  now?  Ynu  can  travel 
lo  Oregon  or  Southern  California,  over  8000  miles, 
and  everywhere  tbey  wl  It  show  to  you  tbls  little  seo- 
tence,  so  simple  and  grand,  by  wnleh  so  many  are 
inspired  witb  patriotism.  Therefore,  all  honor  to 
him  who  resolved  to  stand  It  no  louger.  and  to  the 
good  and  true  men  wbo  gathered  bers  and  said,  "  We 
will  stand  by  yon."  Small  In  number  though  they 
were,  tbat  resolve  changed  tbe  lives  of  tbe  thousands 
then,  Ibe  hundreds  of  thousands  now,  and  tbe  mill- 
ions to  come.  I  believe  tbat  every  man  wit  bin  the 
sound  of  my  voice  is  as  true  to  tbe  principles  of 
patriotism  as  man  can  bc.aud  you  have  a  right  to  be, 

for  an  drink  inspiration  from  New  England,  and 
New  England  from  tbe  spot  whereon  we  stand.  I 
thank  you. 

General  Sherman's  remarks  were  reeerred  with 
hearty  cbeers.  At  Its  conclusion  Ibe  carriages  ware 
again  taken,  and  be  was  driven  to  the  residence  et 
Judge  Hoar  on  Mala  street 


A  Noted  Town. 

The  little  town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  with 
its  handful!  of  thrifty  people,  is  perhaps 
the  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  country, 
if  not  in  the  world.  Its  population  is  but 
twenty-five  hundred,  but  among  them 
have  been  the  men  and  women  most  dis- 
tinguished in  literature  on  this  continent 
Everything  "new"  is  tabooed  here  as 
being  altogether  unworthy  of  notice.  Old 
wine,  old  friends,  old  books,  and  above 
all,  old  families,  are  the  rule  in  Concord> 
and  woe  be  to  the  newcomer  who  dares  to 
put  on  a  new  air,  or  a  new  style  of  any 
sort  The  houses  are  all  white  in  Con- 
cord— a  sort  01  concord,, of  color  rarely 
broken  in  upon  by  any  daring  innovator. 
It  was  attempted  once  by  a  New  Yorker, 
who  painted  his  cottage  a  jet  black,  just 
to  be  odd,  and  to  break  up  the  white 
monotony.  The  Concorders  bid  him  take 
it  down,  or  change  the  color,  on  pain  of 
instant  expulsion  if  he  refused.  He  re- 
fused, and  in  the  dead  of  night  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  took  with  them  a 
score  of  painters  and  as  many  lanterns, 
and  in  the  morning  the  "  black  spot,"  as 
it  was  called,  put  on  a  new  dress,  and 
has  worn  it  until  this  day.  Concord  is, 
therefore,  a  unit  in  its  whims  even.  But 
then  the  town  has  a  right  to  put  on  a  few 
airs.  Here  have  lived,  or  in  it  have  been 
born,  such  of  our  favorites  in  literature 
as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Thorean  the 
naturalist  and  the  most  eccentric  of  men. 
Here,  too,  lived  Louisa  Alcott  and  Han- 
nah Hudson,  and  William  EDerr  Chan- 
ning,  nephew  of  the  great  Dr.  Channinc. 
Here  the  Brook  Farm  people,  a  little 
knot  of  Utopian  philosophers,  formed  the 
characters  out  of  Which  Hawthorne  made 
his  **BBtkedale  Bomanee.*  Elisabeth 
Peabody,  the  sweetest  of  spinsters,  whose 
whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  other  people's  children,  and 
which  commenced  its  wane  with  patron- 
izing the  Kindergartens  and  bringing 
them  into  notice  and  -use  in  this  country, 
once  resided  here  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Hawthorne,  the  charming  wife  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  delightful  novelist.  Geo.  W. 
Curtis  and  Horace  Mann,  Harriet  Burton 
and  Edward  Everett  once  called  Concord 
their  home,  and  here,  too,  John  Phoenix, 
the  humorist,  served  as  clerk  in  the 'Con- 
cord Post  Office.  The  dislike  of  anything 
new  or  fresh  still  puts  all  Concord  in  a 
spasm.  They  never  salute  the  "new 
moon  on  account  of  their  veneration  for 
the  old."  Its  people  use  foot-stoves  in 
winter,  take  snuff,  though  they  never 
sneeze,  that  would  be  too  uncivil  They 
eat  their  pork  and  beans  after  they  have 
been  a  week  out  of  the  oven,  and  never 


taste  fresh  meat  or  hot  biscuit  They 
live  on  cracked  wheat,  Boston  brown- 
bread — a  compound  of  rye  flour  and  tar,- 
and  have  excellent  digestion.  No  rooster 
is  allowed  to  crow  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  which  hour  all  Concord 
breaks  its  fast,  or  to  be  more  polite, 
takes  its  dejuner.  No  person  has  ever 
been  known  to  die  in  Concord,  and  it 
has  no  cemetery.  When  a  Concordian 
wants  to  yield  up  his  breath,  to  "  pass  in 
his  checks,"  as  the  faro-dealers  say,  he  goes 
to  some  place  outside,  bargains  with  the 
undertaker,  who  takes  charge  of  his  dust 
and  puts  up  the  slab  that  is  to  mark  his 
resting-place  and  record  the  story  of  his 
virtues  and  his  life  at  Concord. 


itrranj  JMtff. 


(iffy*  V*  I  COXCOBB  CTXEBBITO5S. 

A  large  and  brilliant  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  assembled  by  invitation^ 
in  the  parlors  of  Bev.  Joseph  Cook  at  «jae 
Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Monday  evening,  ^kpril 
8,  to  listen  to  the  last  of  the  Maries  of 
"conversations"  which  Mr.  A^6utt  has 
been  giving  at  that  place  monthly  during 
the  past  winter.  Ministers  of  widely  dif- 
fering views  were  present,  with  theolog- 
ical and  other  professors  not  a  few,  to- 
gether with  men  eminent  in  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits,  from  this  city  and  vlcin- 
ty — in  all  some  fifty  or  sixty.  Like  those 
which  have  preceded,  this  gathering  was 
an  informal  one,  without  particular  refer- 
ence to  creed — although  predominently 
Orthodox — for  free  and  friendly  discus- 
sion of  a  topic  of  common  interest. 

The  subject  for  this  evening  was  "  Con- 
cord Celebrities,"  and  the  conversation 
proved  to  be  the  most  popular  and  enter- 
taining of  the  season.  The  topic  was 
treated  with  rare  delicacy  and  apprecia- 
tion, because  of  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  in  some  instances  the  intimate 
friendship,  of  the  speaker  with  the  char- 
acters presented.  In  the  time  allotted  it 
was  possible  to  give  only  a  profile  sketch 
of  each,  but  these  were  more  or  less  filled 
out  afterward,  through  questions  asked 
and  answered. 

'  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  has  done 
much  toward  the  development  of  the  pub- 
lic lecture  system,  and  whose  writings 
have  exerted  so  large  an  influence  upon 
the  general  tone  of  American  literature, 
was  made  the  central  figure  of  the  group. 
He  was  pronounced  to  be  a  typical  Amer- 
ican gentleman.  Early  in  life  he  began 
the  practice  of  keeping  a  common-place 
book,  in  which  were  carefully  stored 
such  impressions  as  grew  oup  of  his 
own  thought,  reading  and  conversation 
with  others,  together  with  his  observa- 
tions of  nature  and  life.  This  habit  has 
not  since  been  suspended.  The  account 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  methods  of  study  was 
amusing  and  suggestive,  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  seeming  nnmethod  of  his 
writings.  When,  for  example,  some  idea 
seizes  his  mind  with  such  overmastering 
force  as  to  demand  immediate  and  full 
expression,  he  seats  himself  to  the  task 
of  compiling  from  his  note-books  whatever 
has  been  entered  from  time  to  time  bear- 


ing on  that  general  subject  One  morn- 
ing, as  Mr.  Alrott  happened  in  his  study, 
he  found  Mr.  Emerson  bending  over  the 
notes  thus  copied  out  on  separate  sheets 
and  spread  out  all  about  him  on  the  floor, 
in  the  endeavor  to  arrange  them  in  one 
whole  with  some  semblance  of  method. 
Some  choice  thought  or  paragraph  was 
chosen  for  the  introduction,  another  for 
the  climax,  and  other  paragraphs  were 
disposed  of  between.  The  final  result  of 
this  compiling  process  was  then  presented 
before  some  audience  for  the  sake  of  try- 
ing it  on,  then  another,  and  another,  un- 
dergoing various  modifications  In  the 
meantime,  till  at  length  it  was  left  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  finally  appeared  in 
print,  where  the  sentences  are  so  perfect 
that  hardly  a  single  word  can  be  spared 
or  altered  without  injury  to  the  whole. 

In  alluding,  by  request,  to  Mr.  Emer- 
son's religious  position,  Mr.  Alcott  did  so 
with  the  delicacy  of  a  friend,  saying  sub- 
stantially that  bis  creed  «as  unwritten. 
His  views  seem  to  have  undergone  some 
modification  during  bis  later  years,  but 
he  is  one  of  those  who  shrink  from  the 
expression  of  their  deepest  religious  con- 
victions. His  sympathies  are  apparently 
with  the  Unitarians,  rather  than  any  oth- 
er distinctively  religious  body.  He  is 
believed  to  be  at  least  a  Christian  theist. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  spoken  of  as 
the  author  who  was  "  great  on  sin."  He 
possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  ferret- 
ing out  and  delineating  the  evil  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  heart.  There  is  a 
weird  witchery  about  his  writings,  and 
a  peculiar  vein  of  humor,  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  dark  and  morbid  quality 
which  renders  them  in  some  respects  un- 
wholesome reading.  And  yet  on  the  whole 
they  make  for  virtue.  In  his  boyhood, 
Hawthorne  was  extremely  coy,  shy  and 
diffident.  Like  others  of  the  Concord 
group,  he  kept  up  the  common-place  or 
scrap-book  system,  out  of  which  most  of 
his  published  writ  ings  grew.  More  or  less 
of  mythology  has  gathered  about  these 
names,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  Haw- 
thorne. It  is  said  that  in  order  to  secure 
freedom  from  intrusion,  be  once  built  a 
tower  to  his  house,  which  was  reached 
only  by  a  difficult  winding  stair-case,  at 
the  top  of  which  be  constructed  a  trap- 
door. Here  he  frequently  climbed,  closed 
the  trapdoor,  and  took  his  seat  upon  it! 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether, 
on  the  whole,  the  general  estimate  pre- 
sented of  Hawthorne's  literary  character 
was  commensurate  with  his  real  genius. 

As  Emerson  wss  made  the  typical 
American  gentleman,  so  Margaret  Fuller 
was  regarded  as  a  representative  Ameri- 
can woman.  She  possessed  rare  excellen- 
cies of  mind  and  heart.  She  treated  all 
sides  of  a  question  fairly,  and  her  "  Wo- 
men of  the  Nineteenth  Century "  is  as 
just  to  the  male  sex  as  to  her  own.  But 
Margaret  Fuller  is  not  to  be  found  in  her 
books.  Conversation  was  her  special  gift- 
indeed  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
most  brilliant  conversationalist  of  the 
Transcendental  Club,  upon  which  she  was 
a  regular  attendant.  Here  her  real  self, 
her  many-sidedness,  and  the  real  beauty 
of  her  mental  and  moral  qualities,  shone 
forth.  In  an  eminent  degree  ahe  was  both 
womanly  and  scholarly. 


Henry  Tborvau  was  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  and  honor,  truthfulness  being 
his  conspicuous  virtue.  In  the  speaker's 
judgment,  lie  «  as  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  nature  that  ever  lived,  and  this 
fact  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated with  the  years.  As  a  companion, 
he  was  always  entertaining,  always  bring- 
ing with  him  a  subject  for  conver- 
sation where  be  visited,  possessing 
also  the  rare  virtue  of  knowing  when  to 
leave.  He  was  not-  entirely  without  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  tenderer  sentiments,  bat 
nature  serais  to  have  bad  for  bin  no 
mate.  At  one  time,  however,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  sentimentally  inclined  to- 
ward a  maiden  of  Hibernian  descent! 

A  vivid  picture  was  drawn  of  Thorean's 
solitary  life  for  eighteen  months  on  the 
shores  of  Walden  pond.  It  was  when  he 
was  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age 
that  he  sought  by  this  seclusion  "to  bo- 
come  better  acquainted  with  himself." 
Armed  with  an  axe,  borrowed  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott, he  started  forth  to  build  him  a  cabin 
from  trees  cut,  by  permission,  from  If r. 
Emerson's  grounds,  having  a  "raising" 
in  due  time.  Here  he  lived  as  a  recluse, 
doing  his  own  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
receiving  such  friends  m  chose  to  visit 
him,  and. spending  his  time  in  commun- 
ion wi  ttt  nature  and  his  own  soul.  He 
thou'^nt  Concord  was  about  all  the  world, 
and.  that  there  were  only  two  persons  out- 
s'/de  of  it— John  Brown  and  Walt  Whit- 
man! He  was  the  first  publicly  to  pro- 
nounce the  former  a  hero— a  judgment, 
thought  the  speaker,  which  coming  gen- 
erations will  more  and  more  adopt.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Harper's  Ferry  dis- 
turbance, which  he  declared  would  ulti- 
mately liberate  the  slaves,  he  wrote  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  which  he  wanted 
Concord  to  hear,  called  the  people  togeth- 
er without  warning  as  to  his  purpose, 
himself  ringing  the  bell,  which  the  sexton 
refused  to  do,  and  then  read  it  to  them. 

In  regard  to  his  love  for  nature,  a  little 
myth  prevails,  that  a  certain  flower  al- 
ways waited  his  appearing  before  opening 
In  the  spring! 

William  Ellery  Channing,  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Channing,  was  one  of 
the  shyest  of  the  shy  all  through  his  life. 
He  secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and 
was  practically  unapproachable.  He  had 
various  peculiarities.  He  never  wanted 
to  be  invited  anywhere,  but  if  he  came 
once  to  see  me  on  Friday,  said  Mr.  Alcott, 
I  always  expected  to  see  him  at  the  same 
time  on  succeeding  Fridays  until  he  began 
a  course  of  visits  to  some  one  else. 

Here  Mr.  Alcott  was  about  to  conclude, 
but  the  company  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  some  allusion  to  the  American 
Plato,  as  Mr.  Cook  termed  him,  and  bb 
daughters.  Thereupon  an  interesting 
sketch  was  given  of  the  author  of  "  Little 
Women."  As  a  child  she  was  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  wild.  She  began  early  to 
keep  a  diary,  as  was  the  common  family 
practice,  and  little  by  little  began  to 
write  simple  stories,  which  were  read  in 
tbe  household,  then  played  in  the  attic 
with  the  assistance  of  neighboring  chil- 
dren, with  such  costumes  as  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  generations  past.  Some 
of  these  stories  afterward  got  into  print, 
when  a  demand  for  more  at  once  arose, 
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and  thus  she  gradually  entered  upon  ber 
literary  career.  During  the  War  she  went 
to  Georgetown  as  hospital  nurse,  where 
she  remained  until  prostrated  by  a  fever 
from  which  she  has  never  entirely  recov- 
ered. Her  letters  borne  were  afterward 
published  under  tbe  title  of  "Hospital 
Sketches."  After  this  she  continued  ber 
literary  work,  and  at  length  tbe  two  vol- 
umes of  "little  Women"  were  pub- 
lished. 

During  tbe  questions  which  followed 
Mr.  Alcott' s  conclusion,  some  of  his  own 
literary  habits  were  elicited.  Like  most 
other  Concord  celebrities,  be  has  kept  a 
journal  for  years,  beginning  when  be  was 
ten  years  of  age,  and  continuing  ever 
since,  till  now  some  seventy  volumes  of 
manuscript  have  accumulated,  some  of 
them  containing  a  thousand  pages,  and 
not  one  of  them  Indexed!  He  copies  all 
the  letters  that  he  writes,  and  has  sev- 
eral bound  volumes  of  them  preserved. 
His  lectures  and  published  works  have 
been  mainly  gathered  from  these  diaries. 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress "  was  first  read  by 
him  when  about  seven  years  old,  and 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind. 
This  was  frequently  re-read,  being  alter- 
nately borrowed  and  returned  so  many 
times  that  at  last  it  was  given  to  himt 

The  fragmentary  conversation  and  gen- 
eral discussion,  which.  liiliiaWlf  were  In- 
teresting and  instructive.  One  gentle- 
man saei  thtit  Emerson  had  been  bis  diet 
since  his  academy  days.  Another  spoke 
of  the  literature  of  the  present  day  as  be- 
coming more  and  more  "  scrappy,"  which 
he  deplored.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Cook  said 
that  that  which  bad  especially  Impressed 
him  in  Emerson  was  his  inner  haninou*- 
nest,  which  everywhere  shines  through 
his  essays.  In  his  earlier  writings  there 
is  a  pantheistic  vein,  but  it  is  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  his  later  productions.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  in  coming  years  he 
would  be  estimated  more  by  the  utter- 
ances of  his  riper  age,  and  would  be  known 
rather  as  a  poet  than  a  philosopher. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  this  series  of  delightful  entertainments 
given  through  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Cook 
and  bis  estimable  wife.  A  large  number 
have  been  placed  under  peculiar  obliga- 
tions for  the  privilege  thus  afforded, 
while  this  friendly  mingling  of  men  of 
most  diverse  views  cannot  but  prove 
wholesome  and  beneficial,  leading  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  each  other's  sincer- 
ity, and  a  clearer  apprehension  of  oppos- 
ing views.  Bbewsteb. 


Reminiscences  of  Old  Concord. 
"OLD  CONCORD." 

Random   Recollections  of  an  OM 
inhabitant. 


CHANGE  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

f  WUITTKM  FOB  TBS  JOOUMAl  Or  COXMCUCB.*! 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  about  Old 
Concord,  Concord  author*.  Concord  men,  and 
Concord  manners,  and  no  batter  time  than  now 
could  be  chosen  tor  saying  it,  for  tbe  ancient 


town  is  undergoing  a  change  which  will  ere 
many  years  leave  Utile  of  the  celebrated  com- 
munity of  twenty  years  ago  bnt  1U  name.  Not 
that  the  town's  people  are  becoming  less  intelli- 
gent or  less  aristocratic,  not  that  they  less  per- 
sistently claim  to  have  discovered  tbe  meaning 
of  "Brahma,"  not  that  they  sue  aageUlug  the 
historical  and  literary  facts  that  have  made 
this  Middlesex  town  the  most  celebrated  of 
American  rural  edmui  unities.  The  change  Is  in 
tbe  outward  aspect  of  the  town.  Twenty  years 
ago  Conenrd,  as  one*  walked  through  Its  ever 
dusty  streets  decidedly  suggested 

ITS  COLONIAL  ANTECEDENTS, 

and  abounded  in  souvenirs  of  the  Bevolctlon- 
ary  era.  Tbe  landmarks  of  the  latter  period 
are,  it  is  true,  rellgously  kept  up,  bnt  the  old- 
fashioned  houses  with  gambrel  roof,  door  yards 
tblck  with  lilacs  that  bid  the  lower  windows 
from  the  streets  and  filled  tbe  apartments  with 
their  fragrance,  have  passed  away  with  tbe 
flowers  that  bloomed  before  them,  giving  place 
to  French  cottages,  closely  shaven  lawns  and 
brilliant  parterres.  These  changes  have  intro- 
duced a  new  beauty,  and  everywhere  one  sees 
evidence  of  assured  ease  and  refined  taste,  but 
to  one  who  looks  back  to  the  Concord  of  his 
vanished  youth  there  comes  the  feeling  that 
the  old  town  was  then  In  its  truest  character. 
Concord  has  become'  stylish,  decidedly  so,  and 
if  tbe  progress  of  modern  improvement  is  to 
continue  for  tbe  next  few  years  to  its  unsym- 
pathetic course,  It  Is  to  be  doubted  whether 

THK  "  OLD  MAKSB  " 

itself  will  escape  its  devastating  hand.  Tbe 
grand  old  house,  as  Innocent  of  paint  as  in 
Hawthorne's  time,  still  rears  Itself,  a  mute  pro- 
test against  mutability,  and  though  weather- 
beaten  by  tbe  storms  of  far  more  than  a  century 
looks  as  if  it  might,  unless  disturbed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  witness  tbe  bi-eentenuial  of  the 
battle  that  raged  around  It.  Hawthorne  loved 
tbe  "  Old  Manse."  His  whole  heart  went  oat 
towards  11  as  it  never  did  towards  his  more 
modern  residence  on  the  Boston,  road.  Tbe 
venerable  house  which  had  been  tbe  home  of 
so  many  clergymen,  that  it  seemed  to  have 
acquired  something  of  the  austere  aspect  of  Its 
clerical  occupants,  was  ever  associated  with 
tbe  delightful  yean  of  bis  early  married  life. 
Those  who  have  read  bis  note  books  (are  there 
any  who  have  not?)  will  remember  his  long 
days  In  tbe  attic  when  tbe  rain  was  on  the  roof; 
his  queer  makeshift  housekeeping  when  bis 
wife  was  away  from  home,  and  bis  frequent 
indebtedness  to  his  neighbors  tor  assistance  tn 
his  culinary  efforts.  Hawthorne  was  a  man  of 
many  peculiarities,  though  these  have  been  ex- 
aggerated by  rumor  and  report.  He  was  shy 
but  not  sullen,  and  made  comparatively  few 
acquaintances.  It  was  long  the  boast  of  one  of 
the  townspeople  that  he  heard  Hawthorne  on- 
addressed,  utter  one  entire  sentence,  his  emo- 
tions having  been  strongly  stirred  at  tbe  time. 
The  occasion  of  this  excitement  was  his  partic- 
ipation In  the  labors  of  a  party  who  were  drag- 
ging tbe  river  by  night  for  the  body  of  a  young 
girl  who  had  sought  rest  In  Its  dark  depths* 
Tbe  body  was  unexpectedly  found,  and  Haw- 
thorne, as  It  was  raised  dripping  and  pale  from 
the  river,  was  profoundly  moved.  Several  spec- 
tators subsequently  thought  they  recognised  a 
reproduction  of  tbe  scene  In  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of 

TBUt  "BLTTHBDALE  BOHAICCK." 

Singularly  enough  one  of  the  most  incorrect 
estimates  of  Hawthorn*'*  social  character  m*» 
published  by  one  who  enjoyed  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  uninterrupted  studies  of  his  pecu- 
liarities. In  this  estbfctte  It  Is  safes  t*et 
Hawthorne  took  little  or  no  Interest  In  tbe 
observation  of  animal  life.  Yet  many  res- 
idents of  Concord  remember  tbe  great  black 
Newfoundland  dog,  the  pet  of  Una  Haw- 
thorne, and  to  whom  his  master  was  fondly 
attached.  Then  there  are  tbe  blase  hens  and 
chickens  In  "  Tbe  House  of  Seven  Gables  " ;  and 
tbe  sedate  old  dog,  mentioned  In  the  note  books 
who,  offended  by  the  attention  bestowed  by  the 
spectators  upon  a  hand  organ,  danced  solemnly 
after  bis  tall,  to  attract  notloe. 


THE  HAWTBOBKE  FAMILY 

ta  fortunate  In  the  continuance  of  lu  ability 
beyond  the  first  generation.  Candor  compel* 
one  to  say  that  Julian  Hawthorne,  the  roman- 
clal'3  only  son,  was,  when  be  left  Concord,  an 
Instance  of  the  lack  of  honor  a  prophet  receives 
In  his  own  valley,  and  when  his  first  novel, 
"  Breasant,"  made  Its  appearance,  the  enconl- 
ums  It  called  lorlh  from  the  press  were  received 
with  something  like  Inoredullty  by  the  Coneord- 
lans.  Its  great  and  now  undisputed  merits 
soon  won  tor  Its  author  a  kindlier  reeling  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  a  ready  appreciation  of 
his  talents,  which  his  subsequent  works  have 
gone  far  to  confirm.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  there  was  one  drawback  to  the  popularity 
of  "Breasant"  in  Concord.  Its  author  bad 
attached  Concord  names  to  some  of  Its  charac- 
ters, probably  because  they  were  typically  New 
England,  and  In  the  case  of  another  had  earlea- 
tared  the  physical  deformities  of  a  young  man 
whom  he  bad  never  known,  bat  who,  dead  at 
the  time  of  the  novel's  publication,  had  left  one 
of  those  memories  which  are  precious.  What 
aggravated  the  case  was  that  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  paper  personage  bore  not  the  slight- 
eat  resemblance  to  the  object  of  the  caricature 
but  the  two  attributes  were  so  closely  connected 
In  the  novel,  the  true  and  the  false,  as  to  cause 
this  mitigating  circumstance  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  and  mode  many,  erroneously,  one 
can  but  think,  believe  Mr.  Hawthorne  guilty  of 
sacrificing  others'  sensibilities  to  bis  own  love 
of  the  grotesque.  Hawthorne  bad  two  daugh 
ten,  Una,  who  died  In  England  a  year  ago;  and 
Rose,  who  Is  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Parsons 
Lathrop,  the  well-known  litterateur. 
THE  THOBBAU'S. 

The  nawtborne's  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  Tborean's  (whose  name  by  the  way  is  not 
pronounced  Torrcau),  who  have  entirely  died 
out.  The  last  of  the  family,  Miss  Sophia,  died 
at  Bangor,  Me.,  where  they  bad  relatives,  a;cou— 
pie  of  years  ago.  She  was  the  beloved  sister  and 
favorite  companion  of  the  naturalist  whose  affee 
tlon  for  his  sisters  Sophia  and  Helen  was  such 
as  their  many  virtues  should  have  commanded . 
Both  were  women  of  rare  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments, snaring  in  their  brother's  tastes 
and  studies,  and,  It  is  said,  turning  their  talents 
to  a  practical  account  In  helping  him  through 
Harvard.  Helen  died  some  years  before  Henry. 
There  was  another  child,  John,  who  died  In  bis 
young  manhood  and  la  buried  not  far  from 
Henry  in  the  village  cemetery  of  "Sleepy 
Hollow."  Tboreau  was  very  chary  of  IsJrhBg 
life,  and  was  once  known  to  carry  some  oanker 
worms  be  had  found  in  his  bed-room  down  late 
the  yard  rather  h  an  throw  them  oat  the  win- 
dow, saying  in  r«ply  to  a  remark  on  the  subject 
that  we  knew  not  of  what  value  they  might 
really  be  In  some  of  the  subtle  processes  of 
nature.  His  peculiarity  In  this 
blued  with  bra  habitual  dtffldenee, 
him  the  hero  of  a  ludicrous  incident.  Desiring 
to  catch  a  woodebock  alive,  without  permitting 
the  animal  to  Injure  Itself  In  Its  frantic  efforts 
to  escape,  he  applied  to  a  veteran  trapper,  a 
dissipated  Nlmrod  and  village  banger  oa,  for 
Instruction. 

"Mr.  W ,"  be  began,  "Is  there  any  way  to 

get  woodebnehs  without  trapping  I  hum  with—" 

"Tea;  snoot  'em, yon  — —  fool,"  replied  the 
disreputable  mentor,  without  waiting  for  the 
naturalist  to  complete  the  sentence. 

Thoreau'a  nature  was  essentially  kind  and 
loyal.  A  ripe  scholar,  and,  for  bfcs  constant 
occupation,  a  proline  author,  be  was,  to  the  few 
acquaintances  he  made,  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, possessing  the  manners  natural  to  a  culti- 
vated gentleman,  with  just  enough  shyuess  to 
make  hira  the  more  interesting.  Tboreau  when 
a  young  man  was  a  tutor  and  sort  of  *'t'r\iftMti 
In  the  family  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  with 
whom  be  always  maintained  the  moat  cordial 
relations.  Quite  recently  a  statement  has 
gained  currency  that. 

THOBBAU'S  LIFC  AT  WALDZjr 

was  a  sort  of  fanciful  hermitage— that  of  a 
hermit  who  had  his  cell  within  a  mile  of 
churches,  schools  and  the  haunts  of  men.  Such 


was  not  the  case.  Walden,  though  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  village,  was,  until  within 
fifteen  years,  as  lonely  a  lake  as  one  could 
desire.  Even  now  the  woods,  except  where  the 
railroad  company  has  set  ap  the  picnic  build- 
ings, come  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and  In 
the  twilight  of  a  summer  day,  when  all  Is  still, 
you  may  bear  the  loon's  lonely  call  come  across 
the  water,  or  mark  a  fox  starting  from  bis 
covert  for  his  nocturnal  foraging.  The  truth  is, 
Tboreau  was  a  consummate  master  of  the  rare 
art  of  woodcraft,  and  be  was  equally  well  fitted 
to  fill  a  professor's  chair  at  Harvard. 

Emerson,  Aleott,  and  Ellery  Channlng  are  the 
three 

suHvrvoRB  or  the  illttmimati. 
Mr.  Emerson  outranks  the  others  In  the  matter 
of  continued  residence  in  the  town,  and  comes 
of  Concord  stock.  His  bouse  Is  on  old-fashioned 
one  near  the  Boston  road,  and  Is  just  such  a 
residence  as  one  might  expect  of  him.  He  has 
three  children:  Edith  (Mrs.  Forbes), Edmund 
Waldo,  a  physician,  and  Ellen,  who  makes  her 
borne  with  her  parents,  and  Is  one  of  those 
specimens  of  perfect  womanhood  to  be  found 
in  quiet  New  England  towns.  She  Is  her 
father's  constant  companion  In  bis  lecture 
tours,  and  is  conspicuous  among  bis  most  at- 
tentive bearers,  and  not  Infrequently  as  a 
prompter,  the  philosopher  having  an  unfortu- 
nate habit  of  disarranging  his  manuscript 
notes,  the  proper  order  of  which  Is  as  well 
known  to  her  as  to  him. 

THE  ALCOTTS 

mix  more  with  the  generality  of  the  towns- 
people than  the  other  distinguished  families  of 
Concord.  By  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  her  acquaintance,  Miss  Louisa  is  de- 
scribed as. charming,  having  all  the  geniality  to 
be  expected  of  the  writer  of  "Little  Women." 
By  the  way,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any 
one  acquainted  with  Concord  people  to  hazard 
some  very  plausible  conjectures  as  to  the  origi- 
nals of  many  of  the  characters  In  Miss  Aleott's 
books.  It  is  difficult  of  belief,  but  nevertheless 
true,  that  Miss  AJeott  was  .'ten  or  fifteen-years 
ago  a  writer  of  sensational  fiction.  The  story 
goes  that,  In  the  spirit  of  fan,  she  wrote  a 
remarkable  narrative  intended  as  a  palpable 
burlesque  on  the  prevailing  school  of  fiction. 
In  this  direful  narrative  horrors  on  horrors'' 
beads  accumulated.  Everybody  came  to  an 
untimely  end ;  the  male  characters  were  pSetus- 
esquely  brutal,  a  "Sword  and  Gown,"  "Guy 
Livingstone,"  etc;  the  readers'  feelings  were 
Intensely  harrowed,  and  the  curtain  fell  on  a 
general  catastrophe.  This  "thrilling"  perform, 
ance  was  sent  to  a  well-known  weekly,  and 
was  accepted  and  paid  for.  We  bare,  om> 
•elves,  read  a  very  clever  story  of  talc  ehare4> 
ter,  which,  but  for  the  express  deelaral&ae  i® 
the  title,  one  could  not  believe  came  from  tha 
pen  which  has  since  then  drawn  so  many  frash 
pictures  of  Innocent  childhood  and  graatous 
youth.  Hiss  May  Aleott,  whose  marriage  was 
recently  chronicled,  Is  an  artist  of  no  mean 
ability.  No  one  can  describe  Channlng's  life- 
He  lives  in  an  old  bouse  not  far  from  tbe  rail- 
road depot,  the  world  forgetting,  If  not  by  tbe 
world  forgot,  a  recluse  In  the  midst  of  a  thriving 
town. 

THE  BOABB. 

Another  distinguished  family  are  tbe  Hoars. 
E.  Rockwood,  George  F.  and  Edward  are  sons 
of  the  late  Samuel  Hoar,  tbe  eminent  jurist. 
Tbe  latter  long  had  an  office  In  Concord  In  tbe 
days  when  it  was  a  shire  town,  thcoaged  wttb 
lawyers  during  terms  of  court,  and  wben  such 
men  as  Webster  and  tbe  elder  Hoar  struggled 
against  each  other  at  tbe  bar.  UnUl.wltnkaa 
comparatively  brief  period  this  building  re- 
mained exactly  as  the  old  lawyer  closed  it  the 
day  he  went  borne  to  die.  The  open  book  he 
bad  last  consulted,  the  pen  be  had  put  down, 
as  It  proved,  forever,  were  preserved  for  years 
with  scrupulous  care  precisely  where  be  bad 
left  them,  nor  were  tbe  accessories  of  tbe 
apartment  disturbed.  Elizabeth  Hoar,  who  died 
recently,  was  his  daughter,  and  was  as  well  the 
heroine  of  a  touching  romance  of  woman's 


fidelity  and  the  love  that  survives  death.  In 
early  lire  she  was  betrothed  to  Cbauncy  Emer- 
son, brother  of  the  philosopher.  Death  pre- 
vented their  marriage,  but  she  always  consid- 
ered herself  tbe  widow  of  his  heart,  and  went 
about  in  mourning  robes,  carrying  bis  memory 
as  ber  most  cherished  possession  to  her  grave. 

AKOTHEB  F AMELIAS  FIGUBE 

has  disappeared  from  Concord  streets  with  the 
death  of  Dr.  Joslah  G.  Bartlett,  for  sixty  years 
tbe  village  physician.  He  had  seen  two  genera- 
tions grow  up  around  him,  and  sustained  rela- 
tions as  confidential  as  those  of  a  clergyman  to 
almost  every  family  in  the  town  and  country 
round.  Of  hearty,  if  somewhat  brusque  man- 
ners, his  outward  ways  reflected  bis  kind  and 
compassionate  heart.  Els  was  a  band  always 
open  to  the  poor,  never  more  tender  and  eon- 
soling  than  In  some  luckless  home  where 

"—lonely  wont  retired  to  die," 
and  where,  as  he  well  knew,  tbe  blessings  of  the 
poor  must  be  his  only  recompense— and  be  bad 
them  in  abundance.  His  practical  Christianity 
and  bis  outspoken  frankness  are  well  .Illus- 
trated by  an  anecdote  related  of  htm  by  one  of 
the  older  residents  of  Concord.  He  bad  been 
called  to  the  bedside  of  an  old  lady  dying  of 
that  "vague  disease"  which  we  call  old  age,  for 
lack  of  a  better  appellation.  Inclined  to  form 
her  own  opinions  on  religious  as  well  as 
woildly  matters,  alio  was  conspicuous  among  a 
church-going  family  by  her  non-attendanoe  at 
divine  worship.  Her  well-meaning  relatives, 
anxious  to  snatch  a  brand  from  tbe  burning, 
importuned  her  to  connect  herself  wltb  tbe 
church  of  which  they  were  members.  One 
evening,  whllo  the  doctor  was  seated  by  ber 
bedside,  watching  the  slow  ebbing  of  ber  life, 
she  bethought  herself  of  asking  his  advice  on 
the  momentous  question  agitating  ber  mind. 
After  staling  ber  case,  she  earnestly  affirmed 
tiiat  all  ber  life  she  had  "loved  marcy,  dealt 
justly,  und  walked  humbly  with  ber  God." 
'My.  faith!"  was  the  reply  of  her  spiritual 

adviser,  "I  wouldn't  trouble  myself,  Mrs.  M . 

If  that  won't  save  you,  nothing  will."  Thus 
fortified  In  ber  resolution,  tbe  old  lady  dis- 
missed the  subject,  and  ber  relatives  did  like. 


What  Is  to  become  of  Old  Concord  wben  all 
the  old  Coucordlans  are  gone?  Time  must  be 
left  to  answer  that  question;  and  should  Its 
future  be  marked  only  by  tbe  continuance  of 
that  culture  which  signalizes  it  above  all  other 
American  communities,  the  world  will  not  tor- 
get  what  It  has  been ,  or  find  fault  wltb  what  It 
•nay  be. 

Written  tor  tb»  PortlanS  Tiaamiilut. 

/|A  0Q100BP   PILGRIMAGE. 

Nt>  to  wn'ffwekene  nunc  interest  to  lov- 
ers of  books  than  Concord,  Mass.  Old 
Cone  ord,  people  call  it  in  tbe  familiar,  con- 
fidential tone  with  which  one  speaks  of  m 
long-tried  friend.  Interesting  as  the  spot 
where  patriotism,  long  burning  slowly, 
first  burst  into  a  blaze,  and  fired  the  ioff- 
mortal  "  shot  heard  round  the  world,"  it 
is  even  more  attractive  as  the  dwelling 
place  of  men  whose  writings  have,  also, 
a  world-wide  fame.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  a  pilgrimage  to  Concord  forms  a  red- 
letter  day  in  one's  life. 

An  hour's  ride  over  the  Fitchburg  rail- 
road from  Boston  brings  one  to  the  village 
depot,  on  one  side  of  which  lien  the  town 
buried  in  a  wilderness  of  evergreen  hedge 
and  grand  old  shade  trees.  One  is  im- 
pressed from  the  first  with  the  dreamy, 
tranquil  air  which  lies  over  everything. 
There  are  no  noisy,  dingy  factories  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  Concord  Biver, 
which  scarcely  seems  to  flow,  and  lies  al- 
most asleep  in  the  shade  of  the  jrilloni 


clustered  along  its  banks.  The:-*  are  Jew 
signs  of  life  in  the  streets.  The  stray 
passers-by  are  either  curious  visitors  like 
yourself,  or  thoughtful  men  who  pass 
slowly  along  buried  in  the  dream  of  fancf 
or  philosophy.  The  very  birds  perch 
tamely  on  the  fence  beside  you.orwiB 
scarcely  fly  up  before  your  feet.  Ever* 
thing  seems  fitting  the  home  of  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson  and  Tboreau. 

Passing  through  these   quiet  streets, 
the  visitor  comes  first  to  the  library.  The 
building  is  most  unique,  an  odd  jumble 
of  corners  and  towers  and  windows,  leav- 
ing one  almost  in  doubt  whether  to  ad- 
mire or  condemn  the  exuberant  fancy  of 
the  architect    Within,  however,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  admiration.    A  silken 
banner  hangs  in  the  entrance  ball,  bearing 
the  dates  1775— 187S.    On  the  left  of  tbSl 
is  the  reading-room,  in  which  hangs  a 
portrait  of  Emerson  painted  in  Edinburgh 
in  1848.    Beyond  is  the  library  depart* 
ment,  an  octagon  room  conveniently  arc, 
ranged  and  ornamented  with  busts  of 
Plato,  Agassiz,    Emerson,   Hawthorne, 
and  others.    One  alcove  is  devoted  to 
Concord  authors  alone,  and  its  various 
volumes,  from  the  musty  files  of  Concord 
papers  of  the  last  century  down  to  Louisa 
Alcott's  latest  rollicking  story,  make  an 
interesting  and  unique  study.  The  library 
has   many  autograph  manuscripts,  and 
those  who  profess  to  guess  the  character 
from  the  handwriting  can  here  give  proofs 
of  their  skill.    Certainly  the  neat,  round, 
precise  hand  of  Lowell  or  the  odd,  slant- 
ing, wayward  autograph  of    Tboreau, 
might  indicate  the  characters  of  the  re- 
spective writers, — provided,  of  course, 
you  knew  them  before.    Hen  is  a  pocket 
diary  kept  by  John  Brown  of  Oaaawat- 
tomie,  containing  the  names  of  bis  little 
band  of  Kansas  Begulars  and  the  rules 
for  their  government    But  most  Inter- 
esting of  all  if  the  Ms*,  of  the  romance 
which  Hawthorne  left  unfinished  at  bit 
death,  and  which  was  bud  upon  bis  coffin. 
Thus  far  the  magician's  pen  had  built  the 
airy  structure,  and  no  other  hand  may 
ever  dare  resume  the  work. 

A  large  number  of  the  unpublished 
papers  of  Thoreau  are  preserved  in  the 
library;  and  special  pains,  also,  is  taken 
to  collect  the  manuscripts  of  the  various 
articles  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
about  the  town  and  its  people. 

The  library  everywhere  bears  marks  of 
careful  management,  and.  ia  a  worthy  mar 
morial  of  William  Munroe,  its  generous 
giver.  Emerson's  name  stands  first  on 
the  library  committee,  and  raises  the 
natural  query  whether  he  is  competent  to 
select  the  novels  that  form  the  usual  diet 
of  Young  America. 

Leaving  the  library  the  visitor  next 
turns  down  Monument  Street  in  search  of 
the  Old  Manse.  I  fear  that  the  house  is 
not  always  known  by  that  name,  for  one 
native,  being  asked  its  whereabouts,  re- 
plied: "The  old  man's?  Well,  the  old 
man  Ripley  lives  here."  It  stands  just 
outside  the  village,  somewhat  back  from 
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the  road.  Whether  Hawthorne  gathered 
all  its  mosses,  I  know  not,  but  it  seems  to 
lack  them  now;  though,  guiltless  of  paint 
and  weather  beaten,  it  has  a  remarkable, 
if  not  a  romantic  appearance.  I  fear  that 
the  shortness  of  Hawthorne's  stay  was 
insufficient  to  counteract  the  century  of 
theological  atmosphere  and  the  huge  pfle 
of  dry  old  sermons  stored  in  the  attic,  for 
the  house  seems  rather  the  home  of  some 
stern  divine  than  of  the  dreamy  story- 
teller. The  rooms  are  furnished  with 
rare,  old-fashioned  furniture,  some  of 
which  Hawthorne  used;  and  a  modern 
collector  would  be  driven  frantic  by  the 
quaint  heir-looms  of  many  generations. 

Here  Hawthorne  came  directly  after  his 
marriage  in  1813,  and  here  he  lived  the 
next  three  yean  until  he  went  to  his  cus- 
tom house  duties  in  Salem.  A  strangely 
quiet,  hidden' life  be  led  here,  shunning 
his  neighbors  and  mingling  fact  and  fancy, 
drudgery  and  dreamland  in  a  way  of  which 
we  catch  a  glimpse  in  his  note-books. 
Just  back  of  the  house  flows  the  river, 
and  at  dusk  he  would  seek  its  banks  to 
bathe,  or  to  row  far  out  into  the  night  and 
solitude.  It  was  here  that  the  dreary 
night  search  after  the  body  of  the  drowned 
Martha  took  place,— -a  search  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  and  which  b«-mfr«i 
his  memory  until  he  painted  ft  in  all  its 
horror  in  the  pages  of  the  Blithedale 
Romance. 

The  "Wayside,"  Hawthorne's  later 
home,  stands  some  distance  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  village.  It  is  in  a 
gloomy  looking  spot,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  well  fitting  the  melancholy  moods  of 
its  owner.  If  it  is  seen  in  early  spring, 
when  dirty  snowbanks  cling  to  the  hill  in 
the  rear,  a  dismal  meadow  of  mud  and 
water  stretches  in  front,  and  the  ever- 
greens mutter  dolefully  under  the  very 
windows,  one  can  understand  how  the 
wizard  perched  up  in  the  little  obseratory 
heard  terie  sounds  and  saw  "men  as  trees 
walking."  Mr.  Alcott  says  in  bis  genial 
way,  if  Hawthorne  liked  you,  the  shy  man 
would  get  as  far  off  as  he  could,  and  then 
see  how  near  you  could  get  to  him.  He 
also  says  that  the  observatory  was  reached 
by  a  narrow  and  steep  staircase  and  a 
trap-door  which  Hawthorne  used  effect- 
ually to  close  and  prevent  all  intrusion  by 
sitting  upon  it  The  house  now  is  used 
for  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school,  and 
laughing  faces  and  bright  ribbons  dispel 
all  thoughts  of  gloom  and  give  a  practical 
tinge  to  all  romance. 

A  shaded  walk  connects  the  Wayside 
with  the  Alcott  homestead ,  a  wooden  house 
painted  a  dull  brown,  with  queer  little 
projections,  no  two  alike,  over  the  win- 
dows. On  the  hill-side  in  the  rear  is  a 
summer-house  fast  falling  into  ruins,  the 
work,  no  doubt,  of  the  philosopher's  own 
hands.  The  good  old  Concord  farmers 
never  could  understand  the  Alcotts. 
They  held  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror, 
when  Mrs.  Alcott,  thinking  all  days  the 
"Lord's  days,"  took  her  knitting  to 
"meetin"'  one  Sunday.     Furthermore, 


they  used  to  say  that  Mr.  Alcott  was 
lazy.    They  couldn't    understand    that 
ideas  and  potatoes   do  not  require  the 
same  cultivation.    Still,  although   they 
criticized  so  sharply,  they  could  not  but 
like  him.    He  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  public  schools,  and  one  of  the 
then  scholars  speaks  of  him  as  a  white- 
haired  old  man  whom  all  the  children 
loved  and  called  "  Father  Alcott."    He 
was  fond  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
used  to  read  it  to  them  on  his  rounds.  At 
his  suggestion  many  of  the  children  were 
supplied  with  diaries  in  which  to  write 
"the  thoughts  that  rose  within  them;" 
but  his  own  daughter's  note-book  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  which  was  truly  note- 
worthy.   The  lover  of  Miss  Alcott's  sto- 
ries,—and  who  that  reads  does  not  love 
them?— takes  the  most  pleasure  in  imag- 
ing the  childhood  days  of  those  little  wo- 
men.   What  wonderful  stories  were  told 
on  the  stoop  before  the  door,  or  on  the 
seat  beneath  that  great  elm  in  front,  or, 
if  the  secret  of  that  first  published  story 
be  revealed,  in  that  more  secluded  arbor 
on  the  hill-side.   Concord  people  tell  how 
these  little  women  came  to  school  with 
luncheon  baskets  full  of  bread  and  apples 
which  they  munched  at  every  opportunity, 
and  with  huge  books  under  their  arms  to 
read  during  school-time,  for  their  father 
preferred  they  should  spend  their  time 
thus,  rather  than  over  "ritin'  and  'rith- 
metic,"  like   their  neighbors.    Hearty, 
romping  girls  they  were,  as  anyone  might 
guess;  no  one  threw  a  better  ball  in  sum- 
mer,or  coasted  down  steeper  hills  in  win- 
tar:    At  home,  too,  they  must  have  had 
jovial  times,  for  father   and    mother, 
adopting  simple  modes  of  living,  found 
time  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  children,  and  thought  it  their  duty 
and  pleasure  to  watch  over  their  welfare, 
and  devise  schemes  for  their  happiness. 

Somewhat  nearer  the  village,  at  the 
junction  of  two  old  turnpikes,  is  Emer- 
son's home.  The  house  was  built  some 
fifty  years  ago  by  a  Boston  merchant, 
and  is  now  a  large  square  wooden  build- 
ing looking  substantial,  unpretentious, 
and  comfortable.  No  place  has  so  many 
visits  from  admiring  pilgrims,  and  yet 
there  is  danger  that  if  you  ask  the  way  to 
Mr.  Emerson's  simply,  you  will  be  di- 
rected to  a  livery-stable  keeper  .of  the 
same  name.  For  such  ia  fame  in  one's 
own  village.  Fearful  bores  some  of  these 
enthusiastic  pilgrims  must  be.  "Mr. 
Emerson,"  said  one  of  them,  an  illiterate 
but  would-be-wise  old  fellow,  to  me,  "Mr. 
Emerson  is  a  great  man.  I've  got  all  his 
books,  and  I  like  to  read  them.  They're 
deep,  awful  deep,  and  I  can't  jnst  get 
hold  of  what  he's  driving  at;  but  I  like 
to  read  'em.  I  called  on  him  once,  but 
he's  a  kind  of  quiet  chap,  and  I  couldn't 
get  much  out  of  him."  Imagine  the  trial 
to  Mr.  Emerson's  dignified  and  courteous 
hospitality,  when  one  of  these  fellows  is 
trying  to  "get  something  out  of  him." 

Within  the  house  the  same  delightful 
flavor  of  age  lingers  which  is  noticeable 


everywhere  in  Concord.  Perhaps  in  the 
shady  rooms  and  sombre  furniture  then 
is  a  hint  of  the  long  line  of  Puritan  di- 
vines which  culminated  in  the  aage  of 
Concord.  Still  there  is  nothing  gloomy 
or  depressing  in  the  atmosphere,  but  only 
grave  thought  and  sober  earnestness. 
The  library  is  at  the  right  as  one  enters, 
and  is  connected  by  an  odd  little  passage- 
way with  the  sitting-room  beyond.  Its 
walls  are  lined  with  well-worn  books,  and 
everything  seems  meant  for  use  rather 
than  show.  Pines  and.  fin  outside  darken 
the  windows,  and  make  it  a  quiet  and  cool 
study.  Yet  no  place  can  be  specially  de- 
signated as  Emerson's  study,  for  all 
places  furnish  him  food  for  thought,  and 
his  note-book  is  its  handy  receptacle. 

In  the  little  school-house  opposite,  it  is 
said  that  Miss  Mitchell,  now  professor  in 
Yassar,  once  taught  the  restless  urchins 
with  much  success. 

There  are  many  other  places  of  interest 
in  Concord  which  we  cannot  "'now  de- 
scribe. One,  however,  must  not  be 
passed  over, — Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
the  beautiful  resting-place  of  her  immor- 
tal dead.  Upon  one'  of  its  numerous  little 
hills,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Thoreau, 
lies  Hawthorne.  Tall  pines  murmur  un- 
ceasingly above  a  little  enclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  straggling  hedge  of  ever- 
green. In  one  corner  of  this,  two  low 
rounded  slabs  bear  the  single  word  Haw- 
thorne. There  is  nothing  else  to  mark 
the  grave  or  celebrate  the  genius  of  Ma 
who  lies  beneath;  and  yet,  what  more  is 
needed?  The  sonnet  of  Miss  Bates  in- 
voluntarily comes  to  the  lips: 

"Can  any  famous  marble  whole  broad  shaft 

Ib  lettered  fall  with  word*  of  life  end  death 
Whose  base  and  cap  assert  the  sculptor's  craft 

In  some  device  that  reins  she  rapid  breath: 
Oan  any  meet  the  eye  with  snob  a  power 

As  just  this  fragrant  word  of  simple  place? 
Has  ever  small,  white  stone  so  rich  a  dower? 

Ever  each  sovereignty,  so  little  space 
As  this?    Vet  best  befitted  in  a  word; 

Nought  would  one  add  for  majesty  of  Fame, 
Yet  standing  here  the  fancy  in  me  stirred 

To  hedge  his  rest  with  that  which  bears  nk 


That  nature  might  in  his  memorial  abate, 
Divulging  with  her  blossoms  who  lies  there." 

D. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  CONCORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BEV.  USB  D.    BATOR. 


TT  was  not  much  like  a  pilgrimage  of 
■*-  the  olden  time  with  tho  stored 
wallet  and  stout  staff,  by  which  the 
pilgrim's  hunger  was  scantily  appeas- 
ed, and  his  toilsome  steps  supported. 
Neither  was  it  undertaken  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  penitential  vow  ;  and  it  bore 
no  sign  of  self-inflicted  pains.  It  was 
of  short  duration,  beginning  at  an  early 
bour  on  a  recent  morning,  and  closing 
on  the  same  day  at  evening.  The  so- 
called  pilgrim  bought  a  ticket,  and  by 
rail  quickly  arriv9d  at  his  destination. 
It  is  admitted  that  this  was  a  very  un- 
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romantic  way  to  go  upon  a  pilgrimage ; 
but  although  his  surroundings  wereso 
commonplace,  in  the  heart  of  the  soli- 
tary traveler  were  genuine  feelings  of 
romance  and  enthusiasm,  as  he  set  his 
face  toward  that  New  England  town 
in  the  affections  of  whose  people  the 
names  of  noble  men  are  enshrined, 
names  which  are  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 

Once  before  had  this  traveler  been 
to  Concord  ;  but  that  was  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  felt  a  real  boyish  delight 
in  the  military  display  arranged  by 
Gov.  Banks,  who  had  summoned  the 
militia  of  the  State  to  a  three  day's 
muster,  and  went  into  ecstacies  over 
tbe  bearskin  hats,  red  trowsers,  wav- 
ing plumes  and  flashing  sabers,  envied 
the  Governor  tbe  privilege  of-  riding 
the  horse,  "  Green  Mountain  Morgan," 
that  was  thirty-six  years  old,  and 
thongbt  it  \.as  very  brave  in  Banks  to 
sleep  for  two  nights  with  tbe  soldiers 
on  tbe  tented  field.  The  only  thing 
besides  which  could  claim  attentiomrf 
that  day  of  excitement,  was  a  visit  to 
the  mquument  that  marked  the  scene 
of  tbe  Revolutionary  conflict.  This 
was  in  harmony  with  the  dust  and  fir- 
ing of  the  parade  ground,  because  the 
youthful  gazer's  blood  had  often 
mounted  in  patriotic  heat  as  he,  on  be- 
half of  the  blue-coats,  fired  with  toy 
cannon  upon  the  red-coats  with  as  dire 
results  to  the  latter  as  were  suffered 
by  the  six  hundred  in  the  charge  at 
Balaklava. 

But  on  the  clear  Summer  day  of  re- 
cent date  the  wayfarer's  mind  dwelt 
upon  the  peaceful  achievements  which 
had  been  won  near  the  same  stream, 
whose  crossing  by  the  British  was  so 
courageously  disputed  by  the  hastily 
gathered  colonists.  He  reflected  that 
the  town  had  become  doubly  historic, 
and  would  soon  be,  if  not  now,  count- 
ed more  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
its  poets,  philosophers  and  story-tell- 
ers, living  and  dead,  than  in  its  remin- 
iscences of  a  fight.  For  already,  the 
English -speaking  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea  have  learned  to.  refresh 
themselves  by  the  streams  of  elevated 
thought  and  sentiment  which  flow  from 
the  Concord  fountains,  although  one 
of  these  nations  can  not  think  with 
any  satisfaction  of  the  Concord  fight. 
Ami  the  line  of  human  progress  will 
come  to  be  less  through  physical  com- 
bats, and  more  by  intellectual  and 
moral  conflicts. 

The  historic  town,  with  its  generous 
door-ynrds,    shade    trees,   and    often 


broad  streets,  covers  a  large  extent  of 
ground  ;  and  one  who  attempts  within 
the  compass  of  a  day  to  visit  afoot  tbe 
leading  points  of  interest,  needs  the 
patient  endurance  of  an  old-fashioned 
pilgrim,  and  whatever  help  his  stout 
staff  may  bring.  The  writer's  round 
of  exploration  might  be  represented 
by  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  an- 
tique Congregational  Church  and  the 
modern  library  building  being  the  two 
hind  "corks," and  the  cemetery  hill 
tbe  front  middle  one. 

The  point  of  departure  was  this  old 
church  which  bad  the  appearance  of 
having  been  flattened  or  pushed  in  by 
some  means,  so  that  its  length  was  no 
greater  than  its  width  ;  and  the  first 
"  nail  hole"  in  the  rim  of  the  shoe  was 
tbe  shaded  retreat,  within  which  stands 
tbe  house  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The  larger  part  of  the  grove  of  pines 
which  once  overshadowed  the  spot,bas 
been  cut  down  in  response  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  philosopher's  wife  who 
is  an  invalid,  and  who  dreaded  the  ef- 
fects of  the  gloom  and  dampness-.  But 
trees  in  abundance  remain,  and  to  one 
glancing  through  the  open  front  win- 
dows very  comfortable  did  Mr.  Emer- 
son appear,  as  he  moved  about  the 
cool,  darkened  room.  He  would  have 
been  left  unmolested  by  the  passer  by, 
had  not  the  latter  approached  the 
house  by  the  wide  carriage-gate  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  a  lady  seated  in  a 
phaeton.  Just  then  a  gentle  voice  was 
heard  at  a  near  side-door,  speaking  to 
a  little  girl  about  some  peculiarity  of 
her  doll ;  and  the  writer  made  bold  to 
ask  tbe  privilege  of  holding  with  his 
own  that  right  hand,  which  has  written 
so  many  pages  to  stimulate  the  mind, 
and  strengthen  the  heart  and  nerve 
the  will  of  many  a  young  man  and  wo- 
man,— pages  that  have  not  always  seem 
ed  to  read  so  much  like  our  Bible  as 
we  could  wish,  but  pages  generally 
helpful  and  always  prompted,  none 
doubt,  by  a  most  kindly  soul.  Any 
who  might  have  doubted,  could  never 
doubt  again  after  one  look  at  tbe  sweet, 
winning  face.  It  is  now  an  old  face, 
and  tbe  leanness  of  age  serves  to  bring 
into  greater  prominence  than  ever  its 
peculiarities  of  feature,  some  of  which 
seem  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of 
phrenology  that  define  a  competent 
brain.  The  narrow  forehead,  protrud- 
ing cheek  bones  and  prominent,  high 
set  ears  are  so  startling  as  almost  to 
make  one  unmindful  of  the  wonderful 
eagle  nose.     But  at  once  the  attention 


is  fixed  by  the  tender,  benignant  eyes 
and  kindly  month,  even  before  the  gen- 
tle voice  is  heard.  The  name  of  a 
friend  who  died  many  years  ago,  was 
instantly  recognized  by  Mr.  Emerson, 
who  said  he  remembered  perfectly  the 
gentleman  referred  to  ;  and  his  manner 
was  so  artless  and  kind  as  almost  to 
make  the  caller  feel  that  a  favor  had 
been  received,  instead  of  bestowed  by 
the  famous  dweller  in  this  retreat 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  an 
old,  yellow  honse,  which  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  owned,  and  where  he  lived 
for  many  years.  Rising  above  the  main 
roof  is  n  huge,  awkward  tower  of  one 
story,  which  gives  an  expression  of 
positive  ngliness  to  a  honse  in  other 
respects  sufficiently  plain.  Yet  this 
ungainly  tower  has  rich  associations 
which  make  one  willing  to  forget  its 
nncomeliness.  It  contains  the  room  in 
which  the  writer  of  charming  tales 
used  to  do  his  daily  work.  When  he 
had  ascended  the  tower  stairs  and  let 
fall  the"  trap  door,  and  drawn  his  table 
or  chair  upon  it,  he  was  sure  of  being 
left  to  his  thoughts  unmolested. 

From  this  place  to  the  "  Sleepy  Hol- 
low" cemetery  the  path  leads  one  over 
a  high  hill  which  affords  a  momentary 
view  of  the  out-lying  farming  country, 
diversified   with  groves,  streams  and 
lakelets.     The  surface  of  the  cemetery 
itself  is  broken  into  many  abrupt  slopes; 
but  the  name  appears  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  deep  hollow   which  the 
sloping  hillsides  surround.  Taking  the 
left  hand  path   from   the  gate  the  as- 
cent is  made  rapidly  almost  to  the  crest 
of  a  prominent  hill ;  and  here,  within 
a    bare    looking    enclosure  of  small, 
straggling  evergreens  is  found  a  soli- 
tary grave.     Its  position  is  marked  by 
two  small  slabs  of  marble  exactly  alike, 
one  at  each  end,   and  both  inscribed 
with  the  sole  word,  "  Hawthorne." 

Across  the  narrow  pathway  to  the 
South,  and  not  twenty  feet  distant,are 
six  other  graves  clustered  together 
whose  headstones  bear  the  same  family 
name,  "Thoreau."  Here  are  father, 
mother,  sons  and  daughters  ;  but  one 
son's  grave  rivets  the  attention  where 
is  seen  the  name,  "  i.enry  D.  Thoreau" 
with  "  1862,"  as  the  year  of  his  death. 
This,  then,  is  the  poet-naturalist,  who 
on  the  shores  of  Walden  pond,  tried 
once  in  a  rude  hut  the  hermit's  life  in 
onlcr  that  he  might  be  rid  of  the  con- 
vfn'.ionalisms  of  society,  and  become 
as  much  as  possible  like  the  primitive 
Adam,  who  walked  in   his    garden  and 
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lived  in  close  sympathy  with  the  fresh 
nature  life  about  him.  This  man  loved 
the  woods,  fields,  rocks,  brooks,  flow- 
ers and  fountains  with  an  almost  pas- 
sionate ardor  ;  and  when  there  was  re- 
called to  mind  his  denunciation  of  the 
work  of  Maine  lumbermen,  in  felling 
the  noble  forest  trees,  as  "  ni  order,"  it 
seemed  fitting  that  here  his  grave 
should  be  overshadowed  by  tall  pines 
of  Nature's  wild  planting.  They  look- 
ed like  sentinel  dogs  guarding  with 
fidelity  their  master's  resting  place. 

The  first  chapter  of  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse"  contains  a  charming  de- 
scription of  the  next  house  visited  on 
this  pilgrimage.  To  this  antique  dwell- 
ing Hawthorne  brought  his  young 
bride,  and  here  he  spent  the  first  two 
years  of  his  manned  life.  On  one  of 
the  small  panes  of  glas6  iu  the  dining- 
room,  he  wrote  with  a  diamond  that, 
"on  this  window  stood"  his  daughter 
Una  one  wintry  morning,  and  looked 
out  upon  "  the  glass  chandeliers"  (ice- 
clad  trees,)  seeming  to  "  enjoy  the 
sights  though  she  was  but  ten  months 
old." 

The  writer  will  not  violate  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  house  to  which  be  was  in- 
troduced by  a  friend,  and  where  be 
received  the  kindest  treatment.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  an  ances- 
tral mansion  of  the  Emersons  and  the 
Ripleys,  and  that  the  present  lady  oc- 
cupants value  the  house  much  more  on 
account  of  family  and  revolutionary 
associations  than  tecause  of  Haw- 
thorne's residence.  It  was  here  that 
the  Rev.  William  Emerson  lived  whose 
famous  "  diary"  of  the  events  of  that 
April  day,  1775,  is  perhaps  the  beat 
authority  we  have  upon  the  facts  of  the 
Concord  fight,  which  took  place  not 
many  rods  distant  from  the  parson's 
study-window.  A  foe  simile  of  tins 
diary  is  bound  up  with  the  "  Concord 
Centennial"  volume. 

Just  beyond  the  stone  wall  which 
bounds  the  garden  of  the  old  manse  is 
a  narrow  road  or  lane  leading  down  to 
the  river.  In  the  middle  of  this  lane, 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  stands  a 
granite  shaft  which  commemorates  the 
first  forcible  resistance  made  against 
'•  British  aggression."  By  the  garden 
wall  is  a  strip  of  ground,  perhaps  three 
feet  wide  and  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
enclosed  on  the  other  three  sides  by 
an  iron  chain.  Into  a  stone  of  the  wall 
are  cut  deeply  the  words,  "  Grave  of 
British  Soldiers."  Over  the  stream 
has  lately   been  built  a  rustic  bridge 


large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of 
carriages  :  and  on  the  further  bank  has 
been  erected  in  honor  of  the  Centen- 
nial of  the  battle,  a  granite  pedestal 
holding  a  finely  executed  bronze  stat- 
ue of  a  "  Minute  man."  It  personates 
a  vigorous  young  farmer  standing  by 
his  plow,  upon  which  his  coat  has  been 
thrown,  with  a  rolling  shirt  collar  dis- 
playing a  strong  neck,  while  the  whole 

figure  is  inclined  forward  in  eager  lis- 
tening, and  the  right  hand  firmly  grasps 
a  musket. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  pedestal   fac- 
ing the  river  and  the  monument  are 
chiselled  these  lines  taken   from  the 
Centennial  poem : 
"  By  the  rode  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  tanners  stood 

And  fired  the  shot,  beard  round  the  world." 

The  next  call  was  by  invitation  at 
the  Thoreau  house,  now  occupied  by 
the  Alcott  family.  The  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Louisa  M.,  is  known  everywhere 
by  her  "  Little  Women"  and  later  writ- 
ings. The  father,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
has  been  brought  into  fresh  notice  by 
a  report  of  one  of  the  "  conversations" 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  of  Boston.  His  many  years  of 
resideuce  in  Concord  have  made  him 
very  familiar  with  its  history  and  its 
present  attractions,  and  he  is  exceed- 
ingly kind  in  his  efforts  to  acquaint 
strangers  with  the  locality.  On  this 
day  he  was  very  ready  to  converse  on 
questions  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
with  pencil  and  paper  constructing  di- 
agrams to  illustrate  his  meaning,  and 
hospitably  insisting  that  the  writer 
should  keep  bis  seat  when  the  latter 
repeatedly  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

The  full  day  was  rounded  out  most 
richly  by  a  visit  to  the  free  public  li- 
brary of  Concord,  which  was  establish- 
ed a  few  years  ago  by  the  munificence 
of  a  late  citizen  of  that  town.  The  li- 
brary already  contains  thirteen  thous 
and  volumes,  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  are  found  in  the  "  Con- 
cord alcove"  which  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  works  of  such  as  have 
lived  in  that  place.  A  well-stocked 
reading  room  in  connection  with  this 
is  opeu  to  all,  from  9  to  12  A.  M..  and 
from  2  to  6  P.  M-,  daily. 

Among  the  treasures  of  the  library 
are  half  a  dozen  bound  manuscripts  by 
distinguished  authors,  which  may  be 
examined  by  any  respectable  person. 
They  were  all  presented  by  James  T. 
Fields  of  Boston,  who  has   had  so  ex- 


tensive  an  acquaintance  with  literary 
men,  and  comprise  an  essay  on  "  Walk- 
ing" by  Henry  D.  Tboreau,  a  poem  on 
"  The  Cathedral"  by  J.  B.  Lowell,  the 
essay  on  "  Culture"  by  B.  W.  Emerson, 
a  political  address  by  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  given  in  Boston,  October  20, 
1868,  the  poem  entitled  "  Dorothy  Q." 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  the  on- 
finished  "  Dolliver  Romance"  by  Haw- 
thorne, which'  was  laid  upon  the  latter** 
coffin  at  his  funeral.  Bach  manuscript 
volume  was  prefaced  with  a  portrait  of 
its  author.  One  cannot  express  the 
emotions,  of  keen  delight  which  are 
aroused  by  the  perusal  of  such  original 
manuscripts,. which  show*  by  erasures 
and  interlineations,  by  pauses  and  par- 
agraphs, the  progress  of  the  writer's 
thought  as  be  worked. 

An  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  a 
resident  of  Somerset  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, was  found  in  a  framed  autograph 
letter  of  Washington  to  General 
Greene,  which  whs  dated  at  "  Middle- 
brook,  April  24,  1779. 

Thefyceuro  ie  now  an  established  American  in- 
stitution, and  lecturing  has  become  one  of  the 
professions.  But  within  a  few  years  there  has 
grown  up  very  quietly  another  form  of  literary 
and  social  entertainment  which  bid*  fair  to  rival 
it  in  popularity  among  cultivated  people.  Some 
of  our  readers  remember  the  fascinating  talks 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  who,  though  a  hard  writer, 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  stimulating  con- 
versationalists this  country  has  produced.  Mr. 
Alcott  w-is  one  of  her  admirers,  and  has  devel- 
oped what  with  her  was  an  occasional  and 
fitful  glare  of  genius  into  something  like  a  sys- 
tem, and  for  twenty  years  or  more  he  has  taken 
the  lead  in  conversational  circles  in  different  cities 
which  have  proved  peculiarly  interesting  and  In 
tellectuolly  helpful  to  those  who  have  Joined  in 
them.  Bis  talent  for  this  kind  of  intellectual  ex- 
ercise is  peculiar  and  remarkable,  and  consists 
quite  as  much  in  eliciting  wit  and  wisdom 
from  others  as  in  the  utterance  of  his 
own.  suggestive  ideas.  He  is  a  man  of 
affirmations  end  provocations,  arousing  Just 
enough  antagonism  to  produce  a  glow  of  exhil- 
arating mental  excitement.  His  circles  are  be- 
coming the  centres  of  literary  and  philosophical 
and  scientific  discussion  and  inquiry,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  have  sprung  up  in  Western  cities 
as  well  as  in  New  England,  furnishing  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  wordy  nothings  of  too  many  of  the 
lecturers  who  have  merely  platitudes  to 
mouth,  and,  without  Ideas  to  present,  simply 
exhibit  themselves.  All  sorts  of  topics  are 
talked  about  with  the  utmost  freedom 
consistent  with  the  tiste  and  refinement  of  cul- 
ture, and  rll  the  newest  and  richest  books  are 
brought  into  requisition  to  furnish  those  who 
engage  in  the  conversation  with  facts,  arguments, 
and  illustrations.  In  this  way  the  circles  become 
educative  in  their  influence,  and  as  they  bring  all 
the  bright  minds  of  a  place  together,  like  so  many 
lamps  into  a  chandelier,  each  gathers  ad- 
ditional heat  and  brilliancy  from  the  con- 
centration. It  Is  obvious  that  this  sys- 
tem has  large  possibilities  of  development 
and  peculiar  attractions  for  people  who 
have  sufficient  originality  and  culture  to  engage 
in  such  Intellectual  tournaments.  During  the  past 
summer  Mr.  Alcott  has  held  a  series  of  these  eon- 
venations  at  his  Concord  home,  and  sometimes  a 
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hundred  persons  have  Joined  in  them,  ftM^nilhig 
Mr.  Emerson,  Judge  Hoar,  the  poet  Chaiming, 
and  a  score  of  women  known  in  literature  and 
admired  for  then-  wit.  Such  conversations  have 
one  redeeming  merit,  If  no  other  they  afford  an 
agreeable  relief  from  speech -hearing. 


)AY,  JTULY  14,  1879. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  00S00BD  GBAFE. 

The  Grapery  at  Cancer*.  HaasaehaseMe,  amd 
Its  Owner— Haw  Hawtherae's  Friend  ana 
Nelshber  Feaad  the  Cancer*  Grape,  aad  hew 
be  haa  Preeervea  the  Original  Viae  Allve- 
Dte  Kecelleetiena  el  Hawtherae-The  Kent*- 
aaa  aaa  Alcett  Ha— as 


The  visitor  to  "Old  Concord"  (as  Us  neigh- 
bors call  the  town  where  was  "  fired  the  shot 
beard  round  the  world")  who  can  afford  to  give 
an  hour  to  other  than  historic  and  literary  land- 
marks cannot  do  better  than  to  go  to  the  grapery 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  who  waa  tbe  originator— at 
leaitinita  cultivated  and  marketable  farm -of 
the  celebrated  "  Concord  grape."  It  is  a  notable 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lives;  and  one  must 
tarry  a  little,  as  be  goes  along,  to  see  the  homes 
of  Emerson  and  Miss  Alcott,  which  are  on  the 
way— provided  one's  starting-place  is  the  irregu- 
lar, hospitable  looking  and  altogether  delightful 
village  on  the  plain. 

Mr.  Emerson  lives  near  the  point  where  a 
country  road  turns  off  from  the  main  thorough- 
fare leading  Bosfonward;  a  lovely,  open  grove  of 
pines  fills  the  narrow  strip  of  common  between 
tbe  roads,  and  another  grove  of  tall  pines  and 
chestnuts  shelters  his  home,  without  concealing 
it,  the  trees  having  a  sort  of  three- fold  interest, 
seeing  that  they  were  set  out  by  Mr.  Alcott 
and  Tboreau;  evidently  for  a  pleasing  surprisa 
awaiting  tbe  return  of  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
was  at  the  time  absent  in  England. 
The  house  stands  back  from  the  street, 
and  has  a  smooth  lawn  in  front,  which 
loses  itself  in  a  field  spreading  away  toward  the 
meadows  at  the  right;  a  thrifty  and  waD-kept 
garden,  with  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees,  com- 
pletes this  picture  of  a  comfortable  country 
homestead.  The  large,  square  house,  roomy  and 
substantial,  is  that  of  a  plain  gentleman,  a  well- 
to-do  leisurely  person  of  quiet  tastes,  who  pre- 
fers simplicity  to  architectural  display;  and  it 
has  that  look  of  settledhess  hard  to  define  which 
some  how  indicates  that  it  has  been  long  in  the 
family.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Emerson  has  oc- 
cupied it  for  about  forty  years,  having  bought 
the  old  bouse,  which  he  repaired  without 
modernizing  it;  a  few  years  since  it  was  some- 
what damaged  by  fire,  but  was  restored 
to  its  former  appearance.  The  front  door  stands 
open,  and  his  townspeople  are  pleased  to  say  to 
the  stranger  within  their  gates  that  the  sage  is 
not  wont  to  look  upon  a  caller  in  the  light  of  an 
intruder.  They  are,  as  all  the  world  knows,  very 
proud  of  him,  and  on  his  return  from  his  last  visit 
to' Europe  mode  such  demonstrations  of  rejd- 
cing,  turning  out  in  a  body  to  welcome  him  and 
his  daughter,  that  the  recipients  of  this  atten- 
tion inquired  what  event  was  celebrating,  aud 
on  being  told  were  utterly  overcome.  Half  a 
mile  farther  on,  on  the  Boston  road,  is  Miss 
Alcott's  home.  The  road  winds  beside  green 
meadows  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other  the 
land  lies  up  in  a  ridge,  against  which 
the  scattered  houses  are  built,  separated  from 
each  other  by  lovely  woods  and  screened  from 
the  street  by  such  soft,  feathery  growths  as 
larches,  Norway  spruce  and  hackmatack,  which 
thiive  as  if  this  was  their  native  sofl.  At  least 
such  is  the  character  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
three  places  which  join  one  another,  the  Al- 
cott's, the  "  Wayside  "  and  Mr.  Bull's,  all  built 
under  tbe  shelter  of  the  long  hoi,  which  is 
clothed  in  green  op  to  the  sky-line.  At  "Apple- 
stump"— Miss    Alcott's  home— the    ridge    has 


an  inward  curve,  as  if  it  had  fallen  back 
to  make  room  for  the  house  set  in  this  cosey 
nook.    The  house  is  brown  and  odd-looking,  but 

picturesque  with  its  pretty  gables  and  porches 
and  dormer  windows,  ivy-shaded,  and  its  irregu- 
lar, unique  style  of  architecture.  The  small 
lawn  is  shaded  by  a  few  gnarled  apple  trees  and 
ancient  elms;  beneath  are  rustic  seats,  and  mast 
of  Mr.  Alcott's  handiwork  isto  be  seen  in  the 
fence,  made  of  branches,  which  divides  the  little 
green  from  the  roadside.  The  dark  purplish- 
green  larches  make  a  lovely  screen  directly  hi 
front;  and  to  the  right  and  the  left  is  the  green 
dixnnessof  *tn»-''T««*"~  — ™*  *t«~«A»ii  bypaths; 
off  across  the  road  are  the  sunny  meadows,  and 
bright,  open  country. 

Next  comes  "The  Wayside,"  easy  enough  of 
communication  with  "  Applastamp  "  by  tbe  se- 
cluded walk  through  the  pines,  where  Hawthorne 
used  to  plan  romances  that  were  never  written, 
and  where  be  made  known  to  his  publisher  the 
plot  of  "  The  Dolliver  Romance. " 

And  next  beyond  "  The  Wayside,"  with  the 
good,  green  wood  between,  is  Mr.  Bull's  grapery; 
and  there  isa  similar  secluded  walk  bet  we  an  these 
two  places.  We  found  the  grape  culturist,  who 
is  bis  own  gardener,  at  the  door  of  his  cottage, 
which  is  like  a,  lodge  in  the  wilderness  of  roses; 
vines  and  evergreen  trees  ;  a  stout,  grayhsired 
Englishman,  with  a  velvet  skull  cap  on,  who 
welcomed  us,  and  talked  not  only  about  has 
grapes  but  about  the  great  writer  who  for 
some  twelve  years  or  more  lived  next 
door.  He  said  that  when  'Hawthorne 
came  to  the  Wayside  to  live  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  be  would  get  acquainted  with  his 
neighbor.  He  found  him  a  shy  man,  who  avoid- 
ed company,  who  preferred  to  walk  by  himself 
in  the  retired  wood-path  rather  than  mingle 
-vith  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  who  chose  an  un- 
frequented route  to  a  place  if  necessity  took  hjm 
forth.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Bull,  «■  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  I  found  him  a  pleasant 
companion;  if  you  could  once  get  inside  his 
jacket  he  was  genial  He  sometimes  came  into 
my  bouse  and  smoked  a  cigar— he  liked*  good 
cigar— but  not  often."  He  spoke  with  adn)ira- 
tion  of  this  author-neighbor,  and  pleasantly  of 
the  children  who  hod  grown  up  just  beyond  Ids 
grounds— the  two  girls,  and  Julian,  who  was 
"  tall,  handsome  and  fine-looking." 

At  the  door  of  his  "lodge"  Mr.  Bull  pointed 
out  a  fuchsia  of  unusual  delicacy,  with  narrow, 
pointed  leaves  and  lovely,  fragile-looking  flow- 
ers, a  very  pendulous  and  graceful  specimen  of 
this  plant,  which  he  called  Fuehsia  gracitit,  and 
said  it  was  a  lineal  descendant,  perpetuated  by 
cuttings,  from  tbe  identical  first  fuchsia  intro- 
duced into  England,  the  story  of  which  has  often 
been  told,  how,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago,  a 
noted  London  florist  beard  of  a  rare  plant  owned 
by  a  sailor's  wife  at  Wappiog  which  he  made  a 
journey  to  see,  and,  though  the  woman  refused 
to  part  with  it,  because  her  husband  had  brought 
it  home  from  the  West  Indies  on  bis  last  voyage 
(or,  as  another  version  had  it,  her  son  had 
brought  it  from  Sicily),  he  took  it  away,  leaving 
her  eight  guineas,  and  promising  to  replace  it 
when  he  should  have  grown  one  from  it,  which 
be  did,  also  increasing  tbe  plant  by  the  hundreds 
and  bringing  a  small  fortune  to  himself 

With  a  genuine  gardener's  love  for  his  nurs- 
lings, Mr.  Bull  showed  us  his  grapery,  and  gave 
us  tbe  history  of  the  Concord  grape,  which  be- 
came quite  famous  in  the  days  before  native 
grapes  had  been  made  so  much  account  of.  Ha 
came  out  in  the  country  from  Boston  by  advice 
of  his  physicians,  when  he  seemed  to  have  eon- 
sumption,  and  went  into  gardening,  growing  to 
love  ft  for  its  own  sake,  and  becoming  a  hale  and 
hearty  man.  He  tried  raising  foreign  grapes 
until  be  grew  weary  of  it,  there  was  suoh  un- 
certainty about  their  ripening.  Finding 
a  wild  vine  under  the  hill  at  the 
rear     of      his     garden,      and      liking      the 


grape  it  bora,  be  sowed  the  Med  In  ISMS,  and 
bad  ripe  froit  from  It  early  la  September  the 
sixth  year  after,  and  m  1854  exnfbltedit.  It  was 
a  singular  fact,  be  said,  that  there  was  not  an- 
other wild  Tine  within  a  mile  of  hie  place;  and 
"  I  suppose  the  reason  why  tttta  wu  there  wm 
because  the  boys  had  some  time  brought  grape* 
up  from  the  river,  and,  sitting  there  on  the  feme 
to  est  them,  had  thrown  down  the  skins,  and  a 
seed  bad  taken  root,  and  the  place  being  afavor- 
able  one,  with  the  hill  to  abetter  it  and  a  very 
sunny  aspect,  it  had  borne  a  ■wetter  and  earlier 
fruit" 

In  these  nearly  thirty  years  of  experimenting 
and  careful  culture,  Mr.  Boll  has  raised  twenty- 
two  thousand  seedlings,  from  which  he  has  saved 
twenty-two  vines  worth  keeping;  and  he  has  a 
descendant  of  the  Concord  which  ripens  as  early 
as  the  25th  of  August  He  feels  a  justifiable 
pride  in  the  success  of  his  foundling— whose 
namesakes  and  descendants  are,,  now  known  all 
over  the  country,  and  though  surpassed  by  others 
in  certain  qualities,  are  to-day  recommended  as 
having  "no rival  in  hardiness  or  productiveness 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  localities."  Bo 
sensible  of  ita  value  was  one  public-spirited  man 
that  a  few  years  since  "be  presented  a  Concord 
grapevine  to  each  and  every  family  in  the  town  " 
of  Northampton. 

Mr.  Bull  still  has  the  original  vine,  which, 
however,  he  came  near  losing  in  one  of  the  late 
severe  winters,  but  managed  to  save;  and  we 
saw  the  carefully-cherished  patriarch  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  surrounded  by  a  slight 
hedge  of  rose  bushes— shorn  of  its  luxuriance 
and  past  its  prime,  but  petted  by  its  owner,  wao 
regards  it  somewhat  in  the  character  of  an  old 
friend  and  constant  companion,  A.  B.  H. 

ItfJU,  Coneort.      yJU.fi"  \fcVT 

The icTWzens  of  this  historic  old 'town  had  a  gala 
day,  yesterday,  by  a  general  local  celebration.  A 
large  audience  assembled  in  the  Town  Ball,  In  the 
forenoon,  to  listen  to  the  exercises  of  tbe  day.  E. 
Boekwood  Boar  presided.  The  declaration  of  io- 
depeedence  w*s  read  by  Balpb  Waldo  Emerson, 
and  a  beautiful  ode.  composed  by  Geonrs 
Hartlett,  was  «ane  by  a  cbolr  of  fifty 
voices.  Following.  these  exercises  ii.e  committee 
S.  Ripley  Barrett.  WoodwardiHudsoa,  and  Sher- 
man Hoar,  took  oliarce  of  tbe  rowing  and  atbietie 
feats,  which  lasted  until  nlcbu  Tbe  races  and 
their  results  were  as  follows:  Pair-oared  dorr  race, 
won  by  Boekwood  and  Sherman  Hoar;  doabie- 
blsdsd  paddle,  won  b*  J,  M.  Keyes;  Whitehall 
Bint'le-sculi,  won  by  Deusmore  Bosmer;  pair-oared 
pleasure  boat,  won  by  J.  V.  Hosmer 
and  Silas  H.  Holden;  tub  race,  won  by 
Stedruau  Buttrtck.  In  tbe  afternoon  tbe  Agricul- 
tural grounds  were  thronged  wiib  teams  and  peo- 
ple to  witness  the  athletic  exercises, which  resulted 
as  follows:  One-mile  Walk  wis  won  by  William 
McGratc.  Sack  race,  first  prise.  Joseph  Burke; 
second  prize,  .lames  O'Brien.  Throwing  tbe  ham- 
mer, Ur.-t  prize,  E.  Kankiu;  second  prize, 
Patrick  White.  Two  hundred  aud  twenty 
yards  daab,  Sherman  Hoar.  first  prize; 
Boekwood  Boar,  second  prize.  Veloeinede 
race  for  boys,  Blc-bsrd  Wood,  first  prize;  Harry 
Barrett,  second.  One-liondred-yards  daab,  J.  Mur- 
phy, first  prize;  Suerman  Boar,  second.  Running 
long  jump,  first  prize.  J.  J.  Planner?;  seoond.|Wll- 
liam  MoUraw.  Greased  pole,  John  Devine  took 
£6  from  tbe  top.  Hnrdie  race,  first  prise,  Sher- 
man Hoar;  second,  C.  S.  Richardson.  Tbe  com- 
mittee on  ath<etlc  sports  were  Edwin  S.  Barrett, 
Arthur  MU.B,  Charles  S.  Richardson. 

In  the  evening  the  carnival  or  boats  took  place. 
About  hft*  boats,  illuminated  wlib  different  eol- 
cred  lanteros,  assembled  In  the  river  near  Judge 
Hoar's  residence,  and,  forming  In  hoe,  passed 
in  procession  down  the  river  past  the 
bridge!1,  below  tbe  minute  man,  countermarched 
back  to  the  North  bridge  and  disbanded.  Tbe 
bridges  were  finely  illuminated,  as  ware  lbs  boats. 
Bond's  brigaoe  band  of  Boston  was  stationed  on 

tb9.£rr£L?rW|5?..m,MI  P,,T,d  <*«"1nar  «•»  oroeession 
oi  tbe  boats.  Tbe  whole  seen*  was  one  or  treat 
beauty  and  was  a  fitting  close  to  the  day's  eele- 
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Tb*~Flfi"ieTh  Anniversary  ' 
Address  by  Judge   Boar- The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  IstetKtlsa, 

Tbe  fiftieth  snnlrersary  of  the  Concord  Lyceum 
was  celebrated  last  evening  In  the  hall  at  Con- 
cord. Among  the  leading  townsmen  present  were 
the  Hon.  E.  B.  Hoar,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
Eev.  Messrs.  Reynold  e  and  Groat,  Judge  Brooks. 
George   Hay  ward,   Frank   B.   Sanborn,  John  B, 
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Keyes,  General  8.  B.  Chamberlain  and  others. 

Judge  Hoar  presided,  aud  on  taking  tbe  chair 
remarked :  Fifty  years  ago  tonight  tbe  citizens  of 
Concord  bad  a  meeting  of  honored  cltts3ns,  which 
resulted  in  tbe  formation  of  the  Concord  Lyceum, 
consisting  of  eighty-seven  members,  and  whose 
httieth  anniversary  we  meet  this  nigbt  to  cele- 
brate. As  one  of  those  original  members,  you  most 
excuse  me  from  addressing  you  tonight.  The 
Institution  began  with  lectures  and  debates,  and 
nas  been  steadily  maintained  to  tbe  present  time. 
From  the  first  onr  meetings  nave  been  charac- 
terized by  strict  impartiality,  aUotriag  the 
advocates  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  be  listened 
to.  Among  its  lecturers  be  mentioned  Horace 
Greeley,  George  Thompson,  Agassis,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  others.  Tbe  speaker  then  alluded  to 
tbe  death  of  George  Farron,  Edward.  Ms^  asset 
Charles  Chauncy  Emerson  and  others.  Of  a  1m 
of  lecturers  before  him,  Tboreau  delivered  19,  Dr. 


Jarvis  17,  Dr.  Ripley  12  and  Ralph. WaUs>  Bmersoo 
98.  He  paid  a  glowing  tnbess-  «*>  Br.  Emerson, 
and  spoke  of  tbe  good  fortune  of  tbe  town  and  of 


the  lyceuni  In  having  the  residence  of  so  distin- 
guished a  man  among  tbem.  Mr.  Hoar  closed 
bis  remarks  with  many  pleasant  rcmlnlaoenoee  of 
tbe  past..  — 

Tbe  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  C.  H.  Walcott,  and  was  entitled 
" Tbe  Origin  and  Growth  of  tbe  Concord  Lyceum." 
He  spoke  of  tbe  people  of  Concord  as  having  met 
at  stated  intervals  to  commemorate  tbe  good 
deeds  of  their  ancestors ;  they  believed  in  such 
anniversaries  as  quickening  tbe  patriotic  and  so- 
cial feelings,  and  as  surviving  the  generation  In 
which  it  is  horn.  The  earliest  town  lyceums 
in  the  State  were  formed  In  1836, 
in  Worcester  county;  four  years  later 
there  were  78,  sixteen  of  which  were  in  Middlesex 
county.  They  owed  their  organization  mainlv  to 
Mr.  Joslab  Holbrook,  wbo  went  about  advocating 
this  means  of  educating  the  public.  The  first 
meeting  of  tbe  Concord  Lyceum  was  called  De- 
cember 3,  IKS,  at  wbicb  tbe  Hon.  John  Keyes  was 
cboten  chairman  and  Samuel  Sbattuck  secretary. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  January  7, 1829,  and 
tbe  venerable  Dr.  Ripley  was  elected  presidents. 
The  founders  of  tbe  Lyceum  were  the  leaders 
in  religious  thought,  politics  and  town 
affaire.  One,  a  leader  of  the  bar,  is 
Mill  mentioned  familiarly  with  Web- 
ster and  Choate,  and  is  kuown  in  tbe  hisfawy  of 
tbe  nation  as  the  agent  chosen  by  Massachusetts 
to  defend  the  rights  of  ber  colored  cltiseas  in  a 
hostile  State.  Mr.  Walcott  spoke  of  Dr.  Ripley 
as  the  father  of  tbe  Lyceum.  He  attributed  tbe 
interest  in  lyceums  In  tbe  early  days  to  tbe  ab- 
sence of  tbe  railroad  and  telegraph.  Of  seven- 
teen lyceums  in  1830  only  two  have  preserved  their 
autonomy,  and  only  one  association  of  the  kind 
in  the  State  can  boast  of  greater  age,  and 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated 
In  Salem  only  a  short  time  ago. 
Tbe  original  signers  of  tbe  constitution  num- 
bered fifty-seven,  of  wbom  six  only  are  now  liv- 
ing, among  tbem  tbe  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar.  A  debat- 
ing society,  started  some  sererdyears  before  tbe 
Lyceum,  was  merged  in  it  Is  1829.  Tbe  first  too- 
tuie  before  tbe  Lyceum  was  delivered  In  1830.  by 
the  Rev.  Bernard  Whitman  of  Waliham,  since 
which  time  lectures  have  been  furnished  every 
winter  withoot  exception.  As  early  as  1833, 
after  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  by  Dr. 
Itartlett,  then  president,  that  tbe  anil-slavery  so- 
ciety ougbt  not  to  be  encouraged.  Again,  In  183S, 
a  decision  was  rendered  by  tbe  Bev.  H.  B.  Good- 
win, acting  as  president,  that  tbe  Immediate 
abolition  of  slavery  was  Inexpedient,  and  be  was 
sustained  by  tbe  audience.  In  1812  the  announce- 
ment that  Wendell  Phillips  was  to  lecaara  en 
slavery  brought  forth  the  following  :— 

Ktfolrrd.  That  a»  this  Lyceum  Is  established  for  i«eS*l 
and  mutual  Improvement,  the  introduction  of  tbe  vexed 
and  disorganizing  wiestlon  of  abuhtion  should  bo  kept  mt 
of  It. 

The  motion  was  laid  en  tbe  table,  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips lectured.  \\  ben  specie  payment  was  suspend- 
ed early  in  tbe  rebellion,  ibe  Concord  Lyceum  is- 
sued S1450  In  scrip,  which  passed  freely  inaM 
tbe  business  transactions  of  the  town,  the 
literary  history  of  Concord  has  grown 
np  within  the  last  half  centu- 
ry, and  in  that  time  nearly  all  tbe  dis- 
tinguished men  of  tbe  town  have  attained  their 
emlneace.  During  this  time  the  Lyceum  has 
been  doing  its  elevating  and  civilistnc  work  and 
helping  to  make  Concord  a  pleasant  and  pro&taMe 
place  to  live  in.      * 

After  Mr.  Wslcott's  address  Judge  Hoar  pro- 
posed this  motion :  "That  we  continue  the  Lyceum 
for  another  fifty  years."  It  was  received  b?  tbe 
audience  with  langbter  and  passed  unanimously. 
After  this  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Que 


U.HtfTBB  COSCOMD  SCEOQL. 
'As  is  generally  known,  an  ■effort  wm  made 
during  the  early  part  of  this  Summer  to  es- 
tablish a  school  of  phflosrjpny  "n*  Concord, 
Mass.  It  was  so  successful  that  the 
school  has  sow  taken  a  permanent  shape, 
and  its  programme  for  the  next  season  is  a 
document  of  great  and  singular  interest 
The  rules  of   the  new   academy   are  the 


growth  of  the  experience  of  tthe  present 
Summer,  and  commend  themselves  to  the 
warm  approval  of  the  intelligent  public 
Each  philosopher  is  required  to  walk  in  the 
grove  belonging  to  the  academy  from  10  A. 
M.  till  noon,  and  from  2  to  4  P.  M.;  and 
during  that  time  to  constantly  converse 
with  his  fellow-philosophers  on  philosophic' 
subjects.  There  will,  of  course,  be  the 
usual  morning]and  afternoon  recesses  for  the 
cultivation  of  mumbje-te-peg  and  marbles, 
but  the  daily  course  of  study  will  require  very 
nearly  four  full  hours.  At  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Bbokson  Alcott  will  sit  on  a  tri- 
pod in  the  front  hall  and  deliver  Orphic  utter- 
ances at  intervals  of  four  minutes  each. 
Mr.  Emerson,  who,  during  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  school,,  confined  his  labors  to 
being  present  at  the  academy  "with  a  wise 
smile,"  will  repeat  that  pleasing  course  of 
instruction  on  three  evenings  every  week; 
and  Dr.  Jones,  an  eminent  Western  philos- 
opher, will,  from  time  to  time,  make  a  few 
-profound  remarks  on  the  "Pre-existeaee  of 
Pork."  These  evening  exercises  do  not, 
however,  form  part  of  the  regular  curricu- 
lum of  the  academy,  and  attendance  upon 
them  is  optional. 

Of  course,  no  man  can  walk  in  a  grove 
and  discuss  philosophy  with  any  real  ability 
unless  he  is  philosophically  dressed.  The 
philosophers  of  the  Concord  Academy  are, 
therefore,  required  to  wear  the  ancient 
Athenian  costume.  In  the  early  and  ex- 
perimental sessions  of  the  school,  many  of 
the  philosophers  contented  themselves  with 
wearing  night-shirts  instead  of  the  genuine 
Greek  dress,  but  this  is  now  forbidden  by 
rule  XIII  of  the  laws  aftfte  academy,  which 
says  that  "  no  philosopher  will  be  permitted 
to  practice  peripatetic  or  any  other  style  of 
philosophy  in  a  night-shirt  or  other  substi- 
tute for  the  true  Greek  chabnys. ■''  With 
this  rule  no  fault  can  be  found,  for  the  most 
unphilosophio  person  can  readily  compre- 
hend that  to  revive  the  ancient  Greek 
Academe  without  the  Greek  dress  would  be 
simply  preposterous.  Even  Plato  himself, 
were  he  to  return  to  earth,  would  lose  half 
his  profundity  if  he  should  undertake  to  lec- 
ture in  a  black  coat,  and  to  walk  in  a  grove 
carrying  an  umbrella  or  wearing  a  rubber 
overcoat 

There  was  a  warm  discussion  among  the 
founders  of  the  school  on  the  subject  of  rub- 
ber overshoes.  The  ground  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Concord  is  frequently  very  wet, and 
except  in  connection  with  philosophy,  rub- 
ber shoes  are  certainly  very  useful  in  wet 
weather.  Dr.  Jones  advocated  rabberajtm 
the  ground  that  philosophy  wm  b  matter  of 
the  head  and  not  of  the  feet,  and  that  he 
himself  suffered  from  the  rheumatism.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson  asserted 
that  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  Semitic 
literature  he  had  found  his  mind  greatly 
stimulated  by  wearingsandals,  and  he  hence 
argued  that  the  nature  of  the  covering  used 
for  the  feet  might  seriously  modify  a  phil- 
osopher's perception  of  truth.  Col.  HioarN- 
SON  claimed  that  the  colored  troops  fought 
boldly  without  rubbers,  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Cheht  softly  inquired,  "  What  «re  shoes ; 
what,  dear  friends,  is  a  cold  in  the  head, 
what  even  is  rheumatiz  in  comparison  with 
the  eternal  virtues  V  Finally,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Alcott,  wbo  promptly 


mounted  his  tripod  and  gave  the  following 
Orphic  Utterance :  "  The  great  spiritual 
sensorium  of  reflected  atmosphere  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universal  sea."  This  was  accepted 
as  a  clear  and  convincing  decision  Af  the 
question  in  dispute,  and  rubber  shoes  "were 
strictly  prohibited,  Eule'  XVIH  reads: 
"  The  use  of  rubber  shoes  is  forbidden,  and 
philosophers  will  be  required  to  wear  san- 
dals on  all  philosophic  occasions."  -Most  of 
the  remaining  rules  of  the  academy  closely 
resemble  those  of-  other  schools.  Eaeh 
philosopher  is  required  to  bring  with  him  a 
napkin-ring,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a 
classical  dictionary,  and  the  friends  and 
guardians  of  philosophers  are  earnestly  re- 
quested not  to  supply  them  with  pocket- 

money,  and  to  refrain  from  sending  them 
pastry  or  sweetmeats. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character  who 
firmly  disbelieves  in  the  vulgar  religions  of 
the  day,  and  who  can  pass  the  preliminary 
examinations,  may  Join  the  Concord  BohooL 
Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in 
the  elements  of  Profundity,  Paradox,  and 
Vagueness,  and  are  farther  required  to  hand 
in  written  essays  on  subjects  belonging  to 
those  great  divisions  of  philosophy.  For 
example,  at  the  coming  examination,  prior 
to  the  beginning  eft  the  next  term,  thsee- 
sayist  must  discuss  the  profound  and  eso- 
teric meaning  of  that  passage  in  Mr. 
Bbonson  Aloott's  writings,  "  Destiny  is 
threefold,  and  fate  shines  into  the  abysses." 
In  the  Department  of  Paradox,  essays  must 
be  written  upon  the  theme  furnished  by 
Mr.  Emebson.  "  There  are  depths  to  which 
the  lark  cannot  soar,  and  heights  to  which 
no  artesian  well  can  pierce ;"  and  in  the 
Department  of  Vagueness,  candidates  may 
write  either  upon  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Jokes, 
that  "  Anything  that  depends  upon  one  al- 
ways has  the  whole  work  to  do,"  or  upon 
Dr.  Babtol'8  proposition,  that  "  There  is 
as  much  difference  in  people  as  in  anybody, 
and  more  than  there  is  in  some."  Though 
these  essays  must  be  written  in  order  to  en- 
title applicants  to  admission,  a  prise  will  be 
given  to  the  author  of  the'  best  essay,  and 
it  is  thought  that  this  will  greatly  stimulate 
the  writers,  and  will  result  in  permanent 
additions  to  true  philosophic  literature. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  easts  any 
doubt  upon  the  future  success  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  that  is  the  proneness  of  philoso- 
phers to  fall  out  and  chide  and  fight.  It  is 
expected  that  three  hundred  philosophers 
will  assemble  at  Concord  next  season,  and 
it  is  hardly  treasonable  to  suppose  that,  inas- 
much as  they  will*  represent  three  tamOMt* 
different  sets  of  views,  thev  can  long  remain 
on  good  terms  with  one  another.  Nothing 
is  said  in  the  rules  of  the  school  concerning 
punishment  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  there 
will  be  a  general  anxiety  to  know  if  the 
Faculty  are  able  to  preserve  order.  Sup- 
pose that  disorderly  philosophers  should  be- 
gin to  shy  sandals  and  other  missiles  at  Mr. 
Alcott  while  he  is  sitting  on  his  tripod,  or 
suppose  that  Dr.  Joins  and  Mr.  Wxssosr 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
"the  return  from  the  Lapse,"  in  the  course 
of  which  they  fall  into  the  use  of  painfully 
unphiloscphie  language— how  are  the 
guilty  ones  in  such  cases  to  be  punished  f 
No  careful  parent  or  guardian  will  care  to 
send  a  philosopher  to  Concord  until  this 
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question  is  answered,  and  it  is  definitely 
known  that  neither  will  a  disorderly  philoso- 
pher be  treated  with  too  much  laxity  nor 
will  he  be  subjected  to  cruel  and  inhnman 
punishment;  such  as  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Wabsoh's  essays  from  the  \AVantie,  or  Dr. 
Joxxs'S  articles  from  the  PhOo*opMie£*vimc. 


IDails  €utmng  tfrtwdfo. 

TUESDAY.  JUX.T  80.  1070. 


The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Wi 
Bpy  has  been  writing  about  things  seen  by  met 
«vt  Concord,  as  follows: 

Concord  itself  is  like  no  other  town;  h  seems 
utterly  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  and  agita- 
tion of  life,  utterly  free  from  worldly  ammoa 
or  petty  rivalries  of  any  sort.  The  hospitality 
of  its  people  is  boundless;  and  so  is  their  refined 
kindness,  and  the  beautiful  village  seeais  the 
one  spot  where  there  is  abiding  "peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men."  Besides  its  historic  as- 
sociations, its  monuments,  its  library,  and  best 
of  all,  its  people,  Concord  has  its  clow,  lovely 
river,  of  which  Thoreau  wrote:  "Concord  river 
Is  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  its  current, 
Which  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  some  bare  re- 
ferred to  its  influence  the  proverbial  modera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Concord,  as  exhibited 
&  the  Revolution,  and  on  later  occasions. 
I  have  read  that  the  descent  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  a  mile  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  flow. 
Our  river  has,  probably,  very  near  the  smallest 
allowance.  The  story  is  current,  a.  any  rate, 
though  I  believe  that  strict  history  will  not  besx 
Jt  out,  that  the  only  bridtre  ever  carried  away  oa 
the  main  branch,  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
Was  driven  op  stream  by  the  wind.  The  sing 
gish  artery  of  the  Concord  meadows  steals  thus 
unobserved  through  the  town,  without  a  mar 
Tour  or  a  pulse-beat,  its  general  course  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  and  its  length  about  fifty 
miles;  a  huge  volume  of  matter,  ceaselessly  roll 
Sng  through  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  sub 
etantial  earth,  with  the  moccasined  tread  of  an 
Indian  warrior,  making  haste  from  the  high 
p'fices  of  the  earth  to  its  ancient  reservoir." 

The  main  street  of  the  town  is  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  the  comfortable  of  old  bouses  which 
fare  the  street  have  gardenajtt  the  back  sloping 
down  to  the  water.  The  numerous  landings, 
each  with  its  little  flee:  of  boats,  dories,  canoes, 
wherries  or  other  small  outriggers,  make  the 
river  very  picturesque  and  add  greatly  to  tits 
charm  of  boating  in  it.  The  morning  we  were' 
there  we  idled  for  hours  on  the  stream,  guided 
by  one  who  knows  every  inch  of  its  windings] 
we  rowed  across  the  sunny  reaches,  floated  "mid 
lucid  shallows,  just  eluding  water-lily  leaves," 
pushed  under  the  trees  and  drank  of  the  spring 
of  living  water,  which  gushes  out  there  in  some 
sylvan  hiding-place ;  and  let  the  boat  rest  in  tb* 
Very  spot  ^that  Hawthorne  describes  in  his 
"Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse, '  where  "there  is® 
lofty  bank  on  the  slope  of  which  grow  some  hem- 
locks, declining  across  the  stream  with  out- 
stretched arms  as  if  resolute  to  take  the  plunge."' 
Only  a  few  are  left  now;  some,  as  our  friend 
said,  bent  every  year  closer  and  closer  to  the 
water,  and  the  quiet  stream  lapped  the  earth  at 
their  roots,  till  one  by  one  they  silently  dropped 
into  the  river,  and  floated  away.  Others  did  not 
bave  that  peaceful  death,  but  were  cut  clean 
away  to  make  room  for  the  new  raDioae  which 
has  replaced  them  by  a  staring  bank  of  yellow 
sand,  making  a  long,  aggressive  scar  on  the 
beautiful  shore.  Healing  hands  of  artist  and 
poet  have  set  willows  thick  in  the  sand, and  soon 
the  unsightly  bank  will  be  green  and  soft, 
though  the  hemlocks  can  never  grow  again.  It 
might  have  been  our  day  on  the  river  that  Haw- 
thorne wrote  about.  For  us,  too,  "the  winding 
course  of  the  stream  continually  shut  out  the 
scene  behind  us  and  revealed  as  calm  and  lovely 
a  one  before.  We  glided  from  depth  to  depth, 
and  breathed  new  seclusion  at  every  turn. 
The  shy  kingfisher  flew  from  the  withered 
branch  close  at  hand  to  another  at  a  *»«*»■»—, 
ottering  a  shrill  cry  of  anger  or  alarm.  Docks 
that  had  been  floating  there  since  the  preceding 
eve  were  startled  at  our  approach,  and  »m~*~J 
along  the  grassy  river,  breaking  its  dark  surface 
with  a  bright  streak.  The  turtle,  sunning  itself 
upon  a  rock  or  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  slid  sudden 
ly  into  the  water  with  a  plunge."  But  we  saw 
one  congregation  of  seven  turtles  on  a  fallen 
tree  out  in  the  river,  and  they  went  on  fn*1**1*: 
themselves  and  never  minded  us  at  all,  bat  dis- 


appeared in  a  flank,  or  rather  in  seven  flashes, 
when  a  boat  load  of  boys  paddled  no  to  them 
with  a  whoop  of  delight.  ^        ^^ 

Like  Hawthorne,  we,  too,  found  in  July  tae 
prophecy  of  autumn.  A  few  tall  maples  were 
the  colar  of  the  purple  beech,  a  rare  color  for 
^maples  to.  take  on,  ana  fallen  icrJmson-  leave) 
flecked  the  water  here  and  there,  and  the  golden 
rods  were  marshalled  In  stately  ranks  just  ready 
to  unfold  their  superb  yellow  plumes;  and  with 
all  the  peace  and  beauty  came,  too,  the  ''half- 
ocknoTOledged  melancholy,"  the  feeling  "that 
Time  has  now  given  us  all  his  flowers,  and  that 
the  next  work  of  his  never  idle  fingers  must  be 
to  steal  them  one  by  one  away." 

We  landed  on  the  grassy  shore  of  Judge 
Trench's  farm  and  walked  across  the  mown 
fields  to  the  studio  which  Mr.  D.  C.  French,  the 
sculptor,  has  built  in  his  father's  orchard.  It  hi 
a  simple  and  artistic  building,  containing  a  re- 
ception room  and  a  large  work  room.  Here 
were  a  cast  of  the  minute-man;  Mr.  French's 
new  endymion,  a  beautiful  youthful  figure 
.asleep,  with  love  stealing  into  his  dreams;  an 
admirable  bust  of  Judge  French,  the  Assistant 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  one  of  Mr.  Emerson; 
aonie  smaller  things  by  Mr.  French,  and  other 
pretty  things  always  to  be  found  in  an  artist's 
poom. 

The  sculptor  is  at  work  on  the  colossal  group 
of  Justice,  Power  and  Plenty  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  St.  Louis  Court  House.  Mr. 
French's  work  is  good,  and  his  life  full  of  prom- 
ise; he  has  strength,  grace,  modesty,  and  indus- 
try, but  his  work  is  put  to  a  most  severe  test, 
when  be  stands  beside  it,  and  one  cannotbelp 
remembering  Emerson's  words,  "When  the  king 
is  in  the  palace  we  do  not  look  at  the  walls." 

Concord  is  rich  in  wild  flowers  and  meadow 
grasses ;  and  when  one  sums  up  its  charms  of 
philosophy  and  literature,  art  and  nature,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  of  the  most  delightful  people  in 
the  world,  the  story  seems  a  little  fabulous;  but 
St  is  all  true,  and  yet  is  not  half  the  truth,  for 
that  would  require  better  and  warmer  words 
than  mine  to  tell. 


Tlie  School  of  Philosophy. 

While  the  country  North,  South,  East  and 
West  will  fairly  steam  with  the  energy  and 
noise  and  verbal  riot  of  the  election  campaign 
this  summer,  there  will  be   one   quiet  spot, 
standing  out  cool,  secluded,  rolm,  like  a  de- 
ft* licious  island  of  the  tropics  in  the  midst  of  a 
6»  tumultuous  sea.    This  will  be  Concord, .  Mas- 
s  sachusetts,  where  the  School   of   Philosophy 
$«  wiU  open  its  annual  session  in  Jury.      In  this 
**  retreat  no  sound  of  the  hoarse,  harsh  note  of 
V  the  summer's  battle  will  be  heard.    The  vener- 
X»able  and  transcendental  people  gathered  there 
will  as  little  caro  who  is  to  be  the  next  Presi- 
»  dent  as  the  people  of   the    Sandwich   Islands 
\j  care     who     shall     be    tbe    next    King  of 
A  Burmah.    It  will  probably  be  impossible  to 
^  get     a     newspaper     there;    the     telegraph 
J1  office  vory  likely  will  be  closed  during  the  ses- 
,i  sion;  and  the  few  trains  that  run  in  tbe  vicin- 
>•  ity  will  be  compelled  to  put  rubber  tires'  upon 
.  <t*,  their  wheels.    Professor  Harris  will  lecture  on 
J  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Kant,  Schelliag, 
t  Spinoza,  and  William   Henry    Charming  will 
t,  lecture  on  "Oriental  Philosophy  and  Religion. " 
Q  Seriously,  however,  nothing  is  more   agreea- 
ble than  to  imagine  people  capable  of  cutting 
so  aloof  from  the  bustle  of  the  practical  world 
around  them  and  finding  comfort  in  regions  of 
thought  which  in  no  ways  touch   the   experi- 
ence or  sensations  of  tbe  hundreds  of  millions 
of  their  fellows.     It  is  like  coming  upon,  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  most  crowded  and  busiest  part  of 
a  large  city,  an  old-fashioned  mansion   inhab- 
ited by  old  fashioned  people  who  rarely  leave 
its  precincts,  but  live  surrounded  by  a  bit  ot 
green  sward,  a  few  old  trees,  and  for  the  rest 
colossal  warehouses  and  the  ceaseless  noise  of 
the  streets. 


TBI  00*0010  SCHOOL  OF  FHILOMPHT. 

that  this  school  will  open  iu  summer  sea 
sion  on  tbe  12th  of  July  next,  in  a  now 
building,  tbe  Hillside  chapel,  which  issoov 
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to  be  erected  new  the  Orchard  House, 
where  the  school  assembled  last  yeex.  Prof. 
Hsrris,  of  St.  Louis,  with  his  family,  wlB 
occupy  the  Orchard  House  during  the  sum 
a»er,  coming  to  reside  there  in  June.  He 
will  give  ten  lectures  in  the  School  of  Phi 
loeopby  this  year,  in  .two  courses  of  five, 
one  of  which  may  be  on  Aristotle.  Mr. 
Wasson's  failing  sight  has  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  course  of  five  lectures  on 
The  Philosophy  of  History,"  but  he  will 
perhaps  read  one  or  two  lectures  on  other 
themes.  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing, 
who  has  just  arrived  from  England  to  re 
main  in  the  country  all  summer,  will  take 
Mr.  Wasson's  place,  and  give  three  or  more 
lectures  on  "Oriental  Philosophy  and  Be- 
ligion."  Other  changes  in  the  announced 
course  of  lectures  will  be  made  and  adver 
tised  in  the  summer  circular  of  the  school, 
which  will  be  issued  early  in  June.  Mr. 
Bartlett's  Concord  Guide-book  will  contain 
the  general  announcement  of  the  school, 
and  perhaps  an  engraving  of  the  new  chap- 
el, as  well  as  of  the  Orchard  House  itself. 
This  little  book  will  be  published  in  May  01 
June.  Mr.  French,  the  Concord  sculptor, 
will  soon  begin  his  bust  of  Mr.  Alcott, 
which,  when  put  in  marble,  is  designed  to 
stand  in  the  chapel  or  library  of  the  Con- 
cord school.  Mr.  French's  bust  of  Emer- 
son is  soon  to  be  put  in  marble,  and  copies 
of  both  in  plaster  will  probably  be  attaina- 
ble in  course  of  the  summer.  Mr.  Ricket- 
son's  medallion  head  of  Thoreau  remains 
the  only  considerable  likeness  of  the  poet- 
naturalist,  and  copies  of  this  are  to  be  had 
of  the  artist,  Walton  Ricketson,  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Blske,  the  possessor  of  Thoreau's  man- 
uscripts, will  read  once  or  twice  from 
them  at  the  Concord  school  next  summer, 
and  may  perhaps  publish  some  extracts 
from  the  journals  during  tho  present  year. 
Mr.  Sanborn's  "Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Brown,"  which  he  hoped  to  publish  this 
year  will  be  deferred  until  1881. 


J  Sfiroof fl  philosQptt-  prom 
i  interest  and  usefulness 


promts*? 

to  increase  fc  interest  and  usefulness.  Be- 
fore its  establishment  there  was  no  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  real  philosopher  to  tree 
his  mind  daring  the  heated  term,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  suppress  his  thoughts  until  the 
cool  weather  set  in  with  its  condensing  influ- 
ences. We  cannot  learn  that  either  of  ttas 
active  philosophers  care  much  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  others.  Each  is  so  much  en- 
grossed with  his  own  thoughts  and  fancies 
that  be  is  oblivious  ot  bis  surroundings. 
Nor  do  they  pretend  to  understand  each 
other.  If  they  oould  do  that,  the  school  would 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  The  philosopher 
who  can  most  ingeniously  obscure  his 
thought,  or  use  language  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  is  thinking  in  the  domain  of  the  un- 
thinkable, easily  takes  the  case  in  this  most 
advanced  school.  The  chief  difficulty  en- 
countered is  the  disposition  of  each  philoso- 
pher to  seise  upon  more  than  his  or  be* 
share  of  the  time.  No  plan  has  yet  been  da- 
vised  for  a  air  "divvy "  of  tuns  with  any 
proportion  to  interest  The  only  effective 
method  tried  last  year  waste  stay  away  bum 
the  lecture  of  any  particularly  prosy  talker, 
but  in  most  eases  this  made  no  difference, 
the  lecturer  showing  that  an  audience  was 
by  no  means  a  necessity.  Philosophy  doss 
not  demonstrate  things  by  vulgar  proofs  such 
as  are  sought  for  in  the  exact  soienees.  bat 


it  has.  an  elevating  tendency  when  it  gats 
above  the  heads  of  the  hearers  and  roams  wtfh 
perfect  freedom  among  the  statu.  The  labor 
is  to  get  up  high;  then  your  philosopher  can 
go  as  be  pleases  Ue  thinks  the  unthinkable, 
knows  the  unknowable,  and  expressss  the 
unutterable.  Standing  on  some  dim  mots 
of  star  dust  in  the  remote  heavens,  he  kicks 
up  his  heels  and  invites  his  soul  to  divine 
contemplation.  What  ears  he  for  the  din- 
ner  bell  or  the  din  of  toiling  muTlonst 
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THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSO- 

THE  various  international  exhibitions  which 
have  been  held  during  recent  years  have 
given  the  citizens  of  our  republic,  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  our  achievements  in  the  departments 
of  mechanics,  manufactures  and  engineering, 
in  which  we  stand  the  peers  of  every  country  on 
the  globe.  Far  different  is  it  in  regard  to 
science,  literature  and  philosophy.  We  act. 
England  and  Germany  think.  This  is  a  natural 
necessity  of  our  so  recent  birth  and  rapid  growth 
as  a  nation.  But,  as  each  year  more  and  more 
time  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  letters,  and  the 
ranks  of  our  scholars  are  steadily  increasing  by 
the  addition  of  men  trained  in  European  meth- 
ods, the  improvemement  in  this  direction  is 
becoming  marked.  One  of  the  most  promising 
signs  of  this  new  phase  in  our  development,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Philosophy  at 
Concord,  Mass.,  during  the  past  summer.  For 
many  years  the  scheme  had  been  ripening  and 
maturing  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  men,  and 
the  success  attending  its  realization  proved  con- 
clusively that  it  met  a  want  in  our  community. 
It  was  a  good  fortune  that  placed  the  school  in 
Concord,  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty, 
the  home  of  Thoreau,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson ; 
Concord,  whose  natural  beauties  have  been  sung 
by  poet  and  portrayed  by  painter. 

To  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  school,  its  home 
and  its  workings,  let  us  join  a  group  whom  we 
6ee  strolling  out  of  the  village.  We  wander 
down  the  old  Lexington  road,  picturing  to  our- 
selves the  British  troops  retreating  in  disorder, 
and  harassed  by  the  shots  of  the  Yankee  farmers 
safely  ensconced  behind  walls  and  hedges.  After 
a  walk  of  half  a  mile  we  reach  the  Orchard 
House,  for  twenty  years  the  home  of  A.  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  the  scene  of  the  antics  in  "  Little 
Women,"  now  given  up  to  the  discussion  of 
such  weighty  themes  as  the  "  Personality  of  the 
Absolute"  and  "Physiological  Psychology." 
Half  Hidden  from  the  road  by  spruce  trees,  and 
overshadowed  by  great  elms,  it  stands,  a  two 
and  a  half  story  mansion  of  the  olden  type! 
The  front  door  we  find  is  reserved  for  the  fac- 
ulty and  invited  guests,  and  we  make  our  en- 
trance by  a  side  portico  to  the  studio,  whose 
walls  bear  signs  of  the  artistic  talent  of  Miss 
Mary  Alcott,  the  well  remembered  "  Amy." 
An  arched  passage  leads  into  the  front  room, 
where  the  scholars,  serious,  and  no  longer  young, 
are  assembling.  Through  the  narrow  panes  of 
glass  we  catch  glimpses  of  lilac  bushes  and  apple 
trees,  with  bits  of  meadow-land  beyond,  while 
the  low-studded  walls  are  covered  with  pictures 
and  books,  whose  antiquity  seems  in  keeping 
with  the  general  picturesque  effect.  Some  strik- 
ingly modern,  red-painted,  lawn  settees  placed 
around  a  large  table  complete  the  furnishing  of 
the    room.     These  on    exceedingly  warm    days 
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are  removed  to  the  shade  of  the  elm6  close  at 
hand,  and  the  sessions  are  held  in  the  open  air. 
After  a  lecture  of  an  hour,  followed  by  a  conver- 
sation or  debate,  during  which  we  hear  much 
of  entities,  and  infinities,  and  potentialities,  we 
leave  the  house  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  feeling 
quite  subdued  and  solemn.  We  hardly  utter  a 
word  as  we  return  by  the  well-kept,  shaded  path 
past  the  graveyard  on  the  hillside,  the  old  Uni- 
tarian church  with  its  fluted  pillars  and  long 
rows  of  sheds,  and  the  inn  where  Major  Pit- 
cairn  breakfasted  and  swore  that  before  night  he 
would  stir  the  blood  of  the  Yankees  as  he  wa& 
then  stirring  his  brandy. 

The  average  attendance  on  the  school  was 
about  fifty,  while  at  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Emer- 
son on  "  Memory",  the  audience  numbered  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Teachers  and  students  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  so 
much  interest  was  manifested  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  school  will  be  made  a  permanent  in- 
stitution, an  endowment  fund  having  Already 
been  begun.  In  fact,  the  annouicement  for  the 
next  course  has  just  appeared.  The  list  of  regu- 
lar lecturers  includes  Mr.  Alcott,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  on  Mysticism,  Dr.  H.  K.Jones  on  The 
Platonic  Philosophy,  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  on 
Speculative  Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Phil- 
osophy, Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson  on  the  Philosophy 
of  H  i  story,  and  Mr.  F .  B .  Sanborn  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Charity.  Among  the  special  lecturers  are 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  Miss  Anna  C.  Bracket!, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson, 
Prof.  B.  Pierce,  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  Rev.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Howison. 

The  importance  of  this  undertaking,  if  rightly 
conducted,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  de- 
mand is  for  deep  and  earnest  thought,  not  for  the 
vagaries  or  fancies  of  a  prejudiced  and  dogmatic 
party  or  creed,  nor  for  sham  rhetoric  or  mere 
garrulity.  Let  the  habit  of  observation  and  re- 
search in  scientific  and  speculative  departments 
be  encouraged,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  will 
find  as  wide  a  scope  in  philosophical  inquiry  as 
they  now  do  in  mechanical  invention,  and  our 
growth  as  a  nation  will  tend  to  greater  symmetry 
and  harmony. 
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meat  wm  made.  Emerson  weighs  mra 
with  •  most  impartial  balance.  He  views 
them  from  his  own  standpoint,  bat  with 
bo  bias.  Foe  as  he  is  to  slavery  >of  ev- 
er* sort,  yet  he  eoald  see  thai  eve*  feu- 
dalism had  a  basis  of  truth,  and  Jhat  the 
regard  for  blood  was  more  than  a  super- 
stition. ,-'"- 

Mr.  Emerson  has  a  tall,  slim  figure. 
His  face,  when  in  repose,  is  not  striking. 
The  most  marked  featnre  is  a  large  Bo- 
man  nose,  which  is  one  of  Lavater'a  best 
signs.  Yet  you  would  not  pick  him 
from  a  crowd  as  an  uncommon  man.— 
The  writer  who  described  him,  some 
years  sinee,  as  looking,  like  a  ''genteel 
farmer,"  pictured  bim  well.  When  he 
gets  animated  in  conversation,  there  is  a 
glow  on  his  face  that  betokens  thought 
and  feeling.  He  is  very  mild  in  man- 
ner; polite  to  a  degree;  wholly  destitute 
of  egotism  of  any  kind,  making  himself 
the  least  rather  than  the  greatest  in  the 
groups  which  collect  about  him.  I  have 
read  bis  six  volumes  with  no  little  atten- 
tion and  great  interest.  I  do  ,npt  trou- 
ble myself  with  bis  philosophy;  bat  no 
man  living,  I  think,  has  added  so  much 
to  the  world's  stock  of  ideas.  America 
has  produced  no  intellect  half  so  rich, 
so  subtle,  and  so  profound.  J,  B. 

America,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  SO.  1860. 

JtMEBBON  AT  CONCORD, 

llmim  WmU.  ApHlWM 

The  Bnerauna  are  said  to  be  descended  trotsrtast 
old  Northumbrian  family  which,  at  tbe  liegla'aiai 
of  the  last  century,  ;gave  Knglasd  the"  faarael 
and  eccentric  matneiauolaa  of  Durham,  William 
Emerson,  who  used  to  walk  to  London,  pabnsh  as) 
book  and  then  walk:  back  to  Durham. 

Destiny  rather  than  temperament  earned  lsa> 
son,  In  ear);  lire,  Into  the  thick  of  the  Strugs* 
which  attended  the  downfall  «*  Cairmlmn  under  the 
■lege  of  socmianimn.  For  beveral  generations  htt 
immediate  ancestors  had  been  ministers,  btt  always 
in  their  several  times  of  die  kmd  called  "ad- 
vanced." In  Hew  England  inch  antecedents  repra- 
aented  an  aiMTimuiatri  literary  aad  metaphysical 
culture,  and  indeed  the  history  of  the  Bmersoas 
might  give  Air.  Francia  Oalion  a  chapter  for  aw 
next  wort  on  "-Ha»ditj..''_  la.  Ralph  Waldo  the 
(tream  which  had  flowed  in  hidden  ways  beneath 
Puritanism.  Annlnlanlam,  and  the  like,  sprang  Into 
the  air  as  a  sparkling  fountain.  It  was  a  staging 
fountain  too,  at  first;  and  though  the  critics  of  the 
period  aat  in  high  and  dry  state  to  condemn  the 
metre  and  music  of  Lis  "Poemt,"  these  are  oner- 
lstied  among  the  more  reBned  scholars  of  our  tunc. 
Mr.  Ruafcin  has  more  than  once  quoted  with  homage 
the  verses  of  Emerson;  and  Professor  Tya- 
dsli,  in  his  "Fragments  of  Science,"  speaks 
of  some  -  of  his  lines  aav  entweighlag 
bv  their  veracity  atrdmstgtrt  all  the  formal  learning 
of  his  ablest  critic.  "The  reader, -"Boy*  Professor 
Tvndall,  "of  my  small  contributions  to  tbe  liter*, 
ture  which  dejls  wits  the'  overlapping  margins  of 
science  and  theology  win  have  noticed  how  fre- 
quently 1  quote  Mr.  Emerson.  I  do  so  mainly  be- 
cause In  nun  we  have  a  poet  and  a  profoundly  re- 
ligious man  who  is  really  and  entirely  undaunted  by 
the  discoveries  of  science,  past,  present  et  pros- 
pective. In  his  case  poetry,  with  tbe  Joy  of  a 
bacchanal,  takes  her  graver  brother  science  by  the 
hand  and  cheers  him  with  immortal  laughter.  By 
Emerson  scientific  conceptions  are  conttnoally 
transmuted  into  the  finer  tonus  and  wanner  lues  of 
an  ideal  world."  As  the  visitor,  respecting  the 
sanctity  of  the  philosopher's  mornings,  approaches 
the  emboweied  home  of  Emerson  its  quiet  seems 
that  of  "the  land  where  it  is  always  afternoon. "  As 
he  passes  through  the  shapelv  fir  trees  on  the  lawn 
it  can  hardly  be  without  recalling  tbe  poet's  "good- 
by  "  to  t  te  "  proud  world  •'  when  he  smilingly  said 
to  thr  offended  thi.olog.aiia,  "DO  you  really  mesa 
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to  raise  me  to  the  dignity  of  a  martyr?" 

Fortunate  especially  is  that  friendly  guest  who, 
entering  the  garden  gate,  meets  tbe  author  coming 
out  for  his  afternoon  walk,  and  stupid  were  that 
prig  who  should  countenance  the  gentlemanly  invi- 
la'lonto  return  talo  the  house.  Whether  it  beta 
summer,  amid  the  exceptionally  rich  wild  flowers 
which  make  tbe  flora  of  Ooncord  and  the  deep  pinee 
fringing  crystal  Walden  lakelet,  or  hi  the  Indian 
suoitntr  when,  according  to  tbe  aboriginal  myth, 
"  the  c  mile  of  the  tireat  Spirit "  is  answered  by  the 
earth  in  autumnal  colore,  that  walk  will  be  ever- 
more memorable  to  him  who  has  shared  ft.  The 
venerable  scholar  stiu  walks  tbe  fields  and  woods 
where  In  cbUdbood  he  roamed  garnering  flowers  and 
berries  or  weaving  wreaths  of  lustrous  October 
leaves  fit  to  crown  him  in  tte  suomn  of  bis  life; 
where  In  boyhood  be  sauntered  with  his  father  fas- 
tening to  his  quaint  and  wise  talk;  where  in  youth. 
In  early  nian..ood,  he  has  pondereu  In  solitude  the 
meanings  of  life  or  conversed  with  the  ablest  of  his 
contemporaries,  too  many  of  whose  graves  he  must 
now  pass.  The  pathways  are  haunted,  bm  even 
more  aretbey  enchanted,  and  many  a  delightful 
anecdote  will  be  awakened  by  some  old  rough-news 
wayside  seat  or  overgrown  nook,  where  gentle :' 

anc  memories  eull  hover.    Though  Mr.  Emen 

now  in  his  si  venty -sixth  year— complains  of  fading 
memory,  he  has  a  goad  recollection  of  his  early 
davs,  and  loves  to  live  them  over  again  m  thought. 
Recently  he  met  with  the  Alumni  of  toe  old  Lada 
school  in  Boston  where  he  had  been  a 
pupU,  and  told  them  much  they  did  sot 
know  or  had  forgotten.  Among  other  things 
he  related  that  tnelr  teacher,  Mr.  Gould,  one  day 
informed  the  rchooi  that  there  was  a  rumor  that  the 
British  Government  were  going  to  send  a 

fleet  to  Boston  Harbor,  and  mat  a  gentleman 

desired  thai  tbe  boys  of  tbe  school  should  give  one 
day  10  atsitt  in  throwing  op  defenses  on  Noddle 
Island,  and  that  all  who  were  ready  end  willing  to 
go  should  be  at  tbe  bottom  of  Hanover  street  next 
aav  at  e  o'clock,  when  a  boat  would  be  in  watting  to 
carry  them  to  tbe  Island.  "The  whole  school 
went, "  added  Mr.  Emerson;  "I  went,  riot  I  confess 
that  1  cannot  remember  a  stroke  of  work  which  2  or 
my  school-fellows  accomplished.  Whether  the 
news  of  this  action  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Latin  school 
reached  England  and  decided  the  Government  to 
sue  lor  peace.  1  have  never  learned.''  It  la  cutlass 
enough  that  there  should  be  a  reminiscence  of  that 
kind  in  the  men  ory  of  a  man  who  has  done  so  mush 
to  make  such  incidents  aeem  medieval. 

Mr.  Emerson  Is  fortunate  in  being  BtnToamdsd 
with  a  sympathetic  household.    His  only  son  at 
already  a  prominent  pnysicitn  In  Concord,  one  of 
his  daughters  Is  merriVd,  hie   grandchildren  .Me 
around  him,  hut  wife  and  another  daughter  remain 
with  bun,  and  among  his  neighbors  are  relatives  of 
the  family.    Tasie,  refinement  and  culture  pervade 
rhls  unostentatious  home.    The  library  is  not  vast, 
but  fl  contains  most  good  books  and  pone  other. 
Among  these  book* are  found  a  large  number  seat  to 
htm  by  -tkelt.  authors  from  various  pans  of  the 
world,  some  oi  whlSh  possibly  might  never  have 
been  written  if  Emerson  bad  not  lived.    Os  the 
wells  are  some  tare  engravings  and  a  use  copy  tn 
oils  of  Michael  Angelo'a  "Parcas." 

What  strikes  one  most  in  Emerson's  conversation 
Is  a  certain  transpireDcv  and  simplicity.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  any  one  could  ever  have  complained 
that  be  is  hard  to  understand,  and  after  bearing  him 
speak  in  private  or  public  one  can  well  appreciate 
a  remark  said  to  nave  been  made  by  some  humble 
working- women  in  tbe  neighborhood  to  their  newly 
arrived  clergyman,  "We  are  very  simple  people 
here;  we  dont  understand  anybody  but  Mr.  Emer- 
son." Be  enters  with  a  still  youthful  zest  mto  the 
philosophical  problems  of  the  age.  and  his  lofty 
poetic  Idealinm  towers  like  a  light-uouse  above  tbe 
raging  contreversJaa  of.  theology.  Now  and  then 
the  deepening  of  tbe  low-toned  voice  and  tbe  pure, 
steady  light  of  the  eye  reveal  tbe  secret  of  tbe 
old  charm  wbicb  has  won  so  many  among  a  busy 
and  thrifty  population  to  thought  and  study. 
Tbe  depth  of  his  conviction  and  the 
felicity  of  his  expression  are  pbyslognonnuaily  rep- 
resented In  bis  unique  face  and  frame.  His  form  Is 
slender  without  being  thin,  his  movement  un- 
drilled,  so  to  say,  without  being  awkward;  his  com- 
plexion, without  being  exactly  blond,  is  luminous. 
The  bead  appears  small,  bnt  when  measured  by  the 
eve  is  found  to  be  of  fair  size,  and  perhaps  the  Idea 
of  Emallness  Is  suggested  by  contrast  with  tbe  large 
Wellington  nose,  in  winch  probably  Napoleon  would 
have  found  the  seat  ot  Emerson's  power.  No  one 
who  has  visited  and  conversed  with  the  sage  of  Con- 
cord can  wonder  at  tbe  love  whlca  his  neighbors 
feel  for  him  or  the  reverence  with  which  he  is  re- 
garded by  the  scholais  of  England  and  America;  no 
one  c%n  leave  his  beautiful  and  hospitable  home 
without  knowing  tha*  for  once,  at  least,  he  has  bsen 
tnihe  presence  of  a  great  man. 


An  enthusiasts)  owieapoiheswit    says 

that  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  baa  fair 
complexion,  harmonious  features,  shining 
black  eyee-not  piercing,  but  luminous— a 
general  spiritual  expression  pervading  bar 
lace.  Hair  whit*  as  en©w,.wltti^ntte  muslin 
or  tulle  Quaker  eap  drawn  tightly  over  it, 
the  head  piece  extending  for  strings  at  the 
sides ;  these  caught  together  at  tbe  throat 
with  a  -*o  wof  sky  bine  ribbon,  etmstitnted 
the  only  ornament  She  scarcely  touches  the 
floor  when  she  walks,  but  glides  along  and 
vanishes  as  a  spirit  is.  snppeeed  to. 


THE  NORTH  BRITISH  UHCTEW  ON  MR.  EMERSON. 

The  new  JMiSber  s^nLhe  •«  North  British  Re- 
view" hasg»»»ticeactlf|paper  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, whose  Vame  ts^writer  regards  as  "  the  sign- 
post of  aj^tatercstjkig  stage  in  tbe  progress  at  Trans- 
atlantic nioS^JrtlT'an'l  a  canons  chapter  in  the  history 
of  mjntpism.^lYe  select  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
articlekjoa  illustrations  of  the  prominence  which  has 
been  attained  by  the  "  Sage  of  Concord  *  in  the  con- 
temporary European  mind,  and  tbe  odd  blending  of 
fact  and  fancy  in  forejgn  estimates  of  bis  merits ; 

VR.  EMERSON'S  STYXfc.  ' 

As  regards  form,  Mr.  Emerson  Is  The'  must  unsystem- 
atic of  writers.  The  concentrat  ion  of  his  style  resembles 
that  of  a  classic,  but  he  has  little  constructiveness.  and, 
as  with  the  others  who  have  adopted  the  aphoristic  mode 
of  conveying  their  thoughts,  he  everywhere  sacrifice* 
unity  to  richness  of  detail.  His  essays  are  bundles  of 
loose  ideas,  tacked  together  only  by  a  common  title, 
handfuls  of  scraps  laid  by  singly,  taken  out  In  a  mass, 
and  tossed  down  before  his  audience  like  the  miscellane- 
ous contents  of  a  conjuror's  bat;  He  delight's  in  proverbs 
and  quotations,  which  are,  in  general,  marvelously  apt; 
but  his  accuracy  is  often  at  fault,  and  in  his  tendency  to 
exaggeration  he  Is  nu  American  of  the  Americans.  He 
loves  a  contradiction  for  his  own  sake,  and  always  pre- 
fers a  surprise  to  an  argument.  His  epigrams  are  a  series 
of  electric  shocks,  and  though  no  one  is  more  prevail- 
ingly sincere,  it  Is  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether  or  not 
he  is  wholly  in  earnest ;  for  a  vein  of  soft  irony,  his  only 
manifestation  of  humor,  seems  to  underlie  many  of  bis 
most  2>runonct  passages.  Bis  habit  Is  to  paint  in  the 
strongest  Colors  the  opposite  side*  of  the  antinomies  of 
life,  leaving  It  to  his  reader  to  strike  the  balance.  Among 
highly  educated  EunU+b  writers  at  the  present  day,  one 
of  the  mnst  frequent  defects  is  indecision.  Oppreasei*  by 
tlicfesrof  critics, and  almost  bewildered  try-thorr  own 
many  rtded  knowledge,  they  hover  about'  their  subjects 
as  if  reluctant  to  grapple  'with  them,  and  where  we  are 
niost  anxious  to  hear  their  answers,  give  the  most  uncer- 
tain souuds.  Cautious  rewrva  lions  emotlier  their  best 
Judgments,  they  look  around  nud  through  the  truth 
rutber  than  at  it,  and,  although  they  are  devotees  of  good 
taste,  a  mental  cramp  is  apt  to  clip  and  curtail  their 
style.  Mr.  Emerson's  error  lson  the  opposite  extreme; 
he  sacrifices  everything  to  directness  and  decision,  ob- 
Jectri  to  "  but"  and  "  however,"  and  maintains  that "'  two 
words.  Tee  and  No.  are  enough."  Following  his  own 
advice,  he  "  rolls  out  bis  paradoxes  in  solid  column 
with  not  the  Infirmity  of  a  doubt,"  and  with  an  air  of  un- 
conscious simplicity,  as  if  he  were  soliloquizing.  The 
charm  of  a  grace  without  grandeur,  a  terse  refinement  of 
phrase,  trenchant  and  subtle  illustrations,  arc  among  his 
main  attractions.  Speaking  of  our  agriculture  in  tlin 
Vwjlish  Traits,  ho  remarks,  ''England  is  a  garden  under 
an  ash-colored  «hy,  tbe  fields  have -been  rolled  and 
combed  till  they  uppear  to  have  been  finished  with  a 
pencil  instead  of  a  plow."  This  criticism  has  been  ap- 
plied to  bis  own  sentences.  The  Ideas  they  embody  are 
on  the  scale  of  a  continent;  in  form  they  are  adapted  for  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities.  They  are  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions given  lu  essences,  and  embodying  various  amounts 
of  wisdom,  from  strikingly  original  thoughts  to  oracular 
roinniouulaoes,  which  at  their  worst,  are  only  one  stage 
removed  above  those  of  our  "  Proverbial  Philosophy." 
Of  his  pithy  and  penetrating  mote- they  do  apt  lose  so 
much  as  they  ought  to  do  by  being  detached  from  their 
setting— we  may  selects  few  characteristic  examples: 
"  Other  men  are  leases  through  which  we  read  our  own 
minds."  "  Tbe  great  man  is  ho  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  keeps,  with  perfect  sweetness,  the  Independence 
ol  solitude."  "We  grout  that  human  life  Is  mean,  but  how 
did  wo  find  ont  that  it  was  mean  I  What  is  tbe  universal 
sense  of  want  and  ignorance  but  tbe  fine  iimendo  by 
w  liich  tbe  sonl  makes  its  enormous  claim  1"  "  Popularity 
is  for  dolls.  Steep  utui  craggy,  said  Porphyry,  la  tbe  path 
of  the  gods.  Open  yonr  Marcus  Antoninus.*'  "A  lust 
thinker  wilt  allow  fun  swing  to  b»  skepticism.  I  dip  my 
pen  in  the  blackest  Ink  because  I  am  not  afraid  ox  falling 
into  my  ink-j>ot."  "  The  English  have  a  tortoise's  instinct 
TtTnuld,  hard  to  the  ground  with  sis;  claws  lest  *»  should 
ho  thrown  on  his  back."'  "I sometimes  meet  the  city  of 
Laccda-inon  in  a  clergyman's  eye."  "A  fly  is  as  untamable 
as  a  hyena."  "  Every  man  Is  a  consumer,  and  ought  to  be 
a  producer."  ' 

Mr.  Emerson's  most  elaborate  criticisms  are  mainly 
composed  of  the  same  mosaic-work,  and,  In  tbe  long  run. 
we  get  tired  of  those  perpetual  Jerks.  His  style,  nil  armed 
with  points  and  antitheses  like  the  bristles  of  a  hedgehog, 
lacks  the  repose  which  even  our  modern  impatience  of 
rotundity  still  desiderates.  It  reminds  us  too  frequently 
of  the  frisking  movements  of  a  ballet-dancer,  and  our 
author's  attitudes  are  not  always  graceful  in  themselves. 
His  allusions  are  sometimes  far-fetched,  and  his  general 
naturalness  does  not  save  him  from  occasional  affecta- 
tions aud  dippJaye  of  pedantry.  In  coming  words,  as 
"Adamhood,"  "foreiookuig,"  "spicier,"  "spe<mlar,"  "plum- 
ule." " uncontlucLtod,"  "metope,"  "intimater,"  *Ientl- 
pode,""partiall*<,"be  is  far  from  felicitous.  Minute  oritlos 
will  find  that  this  disdain  of  rule  extends  to  a  contempt  of 
some  of  tbe  rules  of  <rrnmmsra€  In  ribs  employment  of  such 
a  form  as  "  slilned."  aud  his  continual  use  of  **  shall "  for 
"  will."  More  serious  defects  are  his  misapplication  of 
terms,  as  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  strong  tUf-complaetnt 
Luther,"  and  the  want  of  taste,  dignity,  or  moderation  in 
such  au  expression  as  the  following:  "Truth Is  such  a 
fly -away,  bucIi  an  uu  transportable  and  tmtarrwaoiea  com- 
modity, that  it  is  as  bad  to  catch  as  light.  The  beauty  that 
shimmers  in  the  yellow  afternoons  of  October,  wbo  could 
ever  r  Intth  it  1 "  ••The  fathomless  powers  of  gravity  and 
chemistry,  aud  over  them  of  life,  preexitting  within  us  in 
their  highest  form"  (why  preexisting  t)  "Xapoleon,  when 
tipit'mg  the  Alps  by  a  sunset  on  the  Sicilian  sea."    "Tha 

world  spirit  U  a  good  smimmer he  maps  kit  finger  at 

laws"  (when  swimming,?)  •*  Every  hero  becomes  a  bore  at 
last It  seems  as  if  the  Deity  dressed  each  soul  which 


lie  seut  iDto  nature  ia  certain,  virtues aud  powers  not  oom- 
uiunicablc,  and  wrote  nut  transferable,  &u&  good  far  tkim 
trip  only,  ou  these  garments  of  tbe  souL"  •■Twenty  thou- 
sand thieves  lauded  at  Hastings  and  founded  tbe  House 
of  Lords."  "  Oxford  la  a  Greet?  factory.  as  Wilton  mills 
weave  carpet,  and  Sheffield  grinds  steel."  All  those  are 
more  or  less  objection able  as  violences  done  to  good  sense 
or  decorum.  Tlicy  are  emphatically  "  smart,  and.  like 
the  graver  irreverences  which  we  shall  have  to  notice 
hereafter,  unworthy  of  the  author  who  is  among  the  keen- 
est to  perceive  and  the  foremost  to  censure  the  flippancy 
of  his  uouiitrvnien.  Too  much  stress  baa  been  laid  on 
such  faults,  of  manner  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  his  way 
of  thinking ;  hut  it  Is  iacHuibent  on  all  who  have  to  light 
for  the  freedom  of  their  thought  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  eccentricities  of  their  style.  The  greatest  cause  advo- 
cated, by  the  greatest  orator  would  fail  of  a  hearing  If  tbe 
advocate  were  to  plead  for  It  in  his  shirtsleeves. 

EMERSO"?  AND  CARLYLE. 

Mr.  Emerson,  as  a  teacher  and  critic,  has  been  re- 
peatedly compared  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  They  edited  each 
other's '  works  in  their  respective  couutriea,  and  they 
have  been  in  some  respects  justly  affiliated, 
but  tbe  coutra-its  between  them  are  both  strik- 
ing and  instructive.  They  have  in  common  a  revo- 
lntionai y  spirit,  a  innrked  originality,  an  uncompromis- 
iijfC  aversion  tj  decorous  illusions,  an  excessive  disdain  of 
traditional  methods  of  thought  and  stereotyped  modes  of 
expression ;  but  in  Carlyle  this  is  tempered  by  a  greater 
respect  for  persons  and  a  veneration  for  his  own  Ideal 
of  the  past,  in  which  he  holds  out  models  for  our  imita- 
tion.  lOmersoB  sees  iu  its  great  men  and  events  only 
linger  iiosis  tor  tbe  future,  and  Is  perpetually  warning  ale 
reader-*  to  stav  at  home  lest  they  should  travel  away 
from  themselves.  The  one,  always  a  careful  though 
sometimes  a  perverse  historian,  loves  detail  and  hates 
abstractions  i  be  delights  to  dilate  oa  the  mluutue of  Mes> 
rapbv,  and  waxes  eloquent  even  upon  dates.  The  other, 
a  brilliant  though  oot  a  profound  genereuaar,  telle  oa 
that  we  must  "  leave  a  too  close  and  ungerlag  adherens*) 
to  facts,  ami  study  the  sentiment  as  It  appeared  In  hope 
and  not  In  history.  *'  Every  thing,"  he  writes, "  is  beauti- 
ful,  «ceu  from  tbe  point  of  the  intellect,  or  as  truth.  But 
all  is  sonr  if  seen  as  experience.  Details  are  -^t'tii- 
clioly ;  tbe  plan  is  seemly  and  noble.  In  the  ac- 
tual world,  the  painful  kingdom  of  time  and 
place,  dwell  ojro,  and  canker,  and  fear.  With  UaasuEBa 
with  tbe  ideal,  is  immortal  hilarity,  the  rose  atSf. 
Round  it  all  the  Muses  sing.  But  grief  cleaves  to  asanas 
and  iiersons,  and  tbe  partial  Interests  of  to-day  and  yea. 
tcrday."  Neither  of  those  writers  has  the'*  dry  light  «•, 
both  exaggerarate,  but  in  different  directions.  Taw  etae: 
dwells  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  be  la  Use  at  uum  bear-1 
ing  a  heavy  burden,  and  his  heart  seems  at  limes  to  grow 
sick  with  reactionary  doubts  till  the  starry  ftnnanent  it- 
self is  a  sad  sight  tn  his  eyes.  The  ether  nt  blown  apon 
by  tbe  fresh  breeies  of  the  New  World,  bis  Tiston  ranges 
freely  over  her  clear  horizons,  and  he  leaps  np  elaetie  un- 
der her  light  atmosphere,  exclaiming,  "Give  me  health 
and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  tbe  pomp  of  emperors  ridicu- 
lous." Carlyle  is  a  Germanised  Scotsman,  riving  near  toe 
roar  of  our  great  metropolis,  with  memories  of  Weimar 
on  tbe  one  band,  of  tbe  bleak  gray  hills  of  the  Covenant- 
ers on  the  otber.  Emerson  is  a  Qreelzed  Atanwan, 
studyingSwedenbnrg and  the  Pbssdo  tn  bis  garden,  far 
enough  from  tbe  din  of  cities  to  enahkt  him.  "in  esaaaai 
of  cahn  weather?- to  forget  taelr  existence.  "Boston, 
london,  are  as  fugitive  as  any  whiff  of  smoke,  so  is  so- 
ciety, so  is  tbe  world."  In  the  ebapter  of  Seaior  M-artua, 
entitled  "Natural  Siiperoaturallsm," we  nave  the  same 
feeling  of  tbe  dream-like  character  of  the  universe  re- 
garded as  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  but  this  meed  of 
mind,  which  Is  transient  In  the  one  writer,  prevails  with 
the  other.  In  most  practical  matters  tbe  one  is  strong 
where  the  otber  is  weak.  Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  have 
bought  his  experience  cheaply.  "Totut,  teres  atguerotun- 
<fu»,  at  second  hand,  he  writes  poorly  of  the  passions, 
which  he  has  never  realized.  His  essay  en  Lore  is  tbe 
description  of  a  beautiful  rainbow  rather  than  of  a  mas- 
tering power.  Bis  own  instincts  are  innocent,  and  we 
might  have  predicted  that  his  mles  of  life  would  be  mis- 
applied, as  they  have  been,'  by  grosser,  natures.  Bis 
"Threnody  "  and  "  IMrge"  an  indications  of  his  having 
passed  through  the  "valley  of  the  shadow,"  but  be  has  en- 
countered no  Apollyons,  and  assumes  himself  in  the  Ce- 
lestial City  without  having  crossed  the  dark  river.  Bis 
moral  theories  are  less  sound,  and  less  applicable  to  real 
life  than  Carlyle's,  in  tbe  some  proportion  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  Shelley's  were  less  applicable  than 
Wordsworth's.  Of  tbe  two,  tbe  latter  alone  recognizes 
the-truth  that  underlies  all  the  formula  about  human 
corruption,  and  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  a  law  of 
duty  with  definite  sanctions,  takes  for  Ills' watchword  the 
Christian  self-sacrifice  in  place  of  the  Pagan  self-reliance 

The  artistio  qualifications  of  these  writers  are  evei 
more  strongly  contrasted.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Emerson'* 
style  at  Its  best  lies  in  its  precision  and  ease.  Be  draw; 
round  outlines  graceful  and  clear,  but  colorless.  His  tern 
pie  is  a  modern  Parthenon.  Carlyle  sceias  to  struggl 
with  huge  masses  of  rock;  his  church,  like  a  great  part  o 
his  ereed,  Is  Gothic,  his  thoughts  are  often  fragmentary 
sometimes  grotesque,  but  he  never  offends  us  by  the  com 
plaoenoy  of  tbe  American  epigrammatist,  and  be  redeem- 
bis  Incompleteness  by  the  humor  with  which  he  aoknowl 
edges  it.  More  of  a  man  at  starting,  his  power  of  expres 
eton  has  increased  with  years,  but  his  faith  In  otber  met 
has  unfortunately  diminished :  offer  passing  through  thi 
Everlasting  No  to  tbe  Everlasting  Yea,  he  has  complete* 
the  circle,  and  gone  bock  to  tbe  "  Iceland  of  negations.' 
With  all  his  profounder  sympathies,  he  takes  his  stand  at 
a  retrograde  politician,  and,  seeing  only  decay  where  bit 
fellows  ore  seeing  progress,  advocates  a  purely  ideal  ant 
impracticable  despotism.  Mr.  Emerson  here  shines  bj 
comparison.  Whatever  his  faith  In  the  Invisible  may  be 
ho  holds  it  without  faltering.  In  condemning  the  hurry 
and  noise  of  mobs,  lie  keeps  his -temper,  and,  resting  or 
Justice,  never  cries  for  vengeance.  "  Their  politic  at  the 
beet  is  trick,"  is  bis  severe  expression  In  a  season  of  na 
tionol  folly,  but  wars  and  revolutions  take  nothing  froa 
his  internal  tranquillity;  amid  the  strife  of  parties,  to  nont 
of  which  be  belongs,  he  preserves  the  "  pure  Intellectual 
gleam,"  and  pits  Hwedenborg  and  Montaigne  against 
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Prodhnn  and  Louis  Blanc,  Haflz  and  Shakespeare  against 
Luther  and  Fox,    With  whatever  loss  of  that  consistency 
which  he  stigmatizes  as  tte  "  hobgoblin  of  little  minds, 
be  balances  bis  aristocratlo  reserve  with  strong  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  and  has  confidence  in  progression  by 
antagonism.    Bis  own  career  has  been  progressive  in  tlit 
direction  of  actual  life.    "  Society  and  politics,"  says  Mr. 
Lowell, "  which  are  main  elements  to  strength,  have 
drawn  Emerson  steadily  manward  and  outward."    He 
dwells  apart  from  factions,  yet  at  overy  crisis  of  Ills  conn- 
try's  history,  he  leaves  his  "  intellectual  throne,"  to  say  in 
fewest  words  the  aptest  and  truest  things,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  a  liberty  at  once  ideal  and  practical. 
MB.  EMERSON  AS  A  CRITIC. 
Mr.  Emerson  Is  singularly  unequal  as  a  critic    For 
penetration,  subtlety,  and  conclusiveness,  some  of  his  es- 
timates of  men  and  things  have  never  been  surpassed. 
They  are  frequently  most  felicitous,  at  all  times  fresh  and 
genuine,  and  expressed  with  a  racy  vigor,   though,   on 
some  occasions,  with  an  uupi-uned  violence.  On  the  other 
baud,  this  freshness  is  often  purchased  by  alack  of  know- 
ledge.   Hobbee  confessed  that  he  owed  much  of  his  origi- 
nality to  the  restricted  range  of  his  reading.    Emerson 
often  owes  bis  apparent  force  to  the  limitations  of  his 
thought    His  eye  is  keen,  but  hie  scope  is  comparatively 
narrow,  and  his  deficiencies  of  vision  are  the  more  injuri- 
ous that   they   generally   escape   hie  own  observation. 
Unconsciously  infected  by  the  haste  whlot  he  condemns 
in  his  countrymen,  he  looks  at  other  natlous  through  the 
folding  telescope  of  a  tourist.    His  English  Trails  abound 
in  trenchant  epigrams,  but  thouKh  they  pay  an  ampiy 
generous  tribute  to  English  greatness,  they  miss,  in  many 
important  particulars,  the  salient  point,  both  for  good  and 
evfi,  of  Euglish  character.    In  one  page  we  find  him  com- 
mending The  Times  newspaper  for   Its  reliability,  inde- 
pendence, and  consistency— an  American  verdict  which 
the  vicissitudes  of  the   last   six  years   must  have  done 
something  to  modify ;  In  another  he  writes,  "The  torpidi- 
ty on  tbe  6ide  of  religion  of  the  vigorous  English  under- 
standing shows  how  much  wit  and  folly  can  agree  in  one 
brain.    Their  religion  is  a  quotation ;  their  ohuroh  is  a 
doll;  and  any  examination  is  interdicted  with  screams  of 
terror."   Mr.  Emerson  repeatedly  gives  his  sanction  to 
tbe  strangest  continental  notions  or  our  insular  eccen- 
tricity. His  representations  of  our  leading  thinkers,  writ- 
erf,  and  statesmen  seldom  rise  above  the  level  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lis's Penriliiiye  by  the  Way.  His  tasto  Is  constantly  nt  fault; 
an  incessant  straining  after  ban-mots  mars  bis  judgment 
as  much  as  It  vitiates  his  style,  and  his  love  of  directness, 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  leads  him  over  tbe  confines  of 
fact  as  well  as  the  reservations  of  fashion,  into  reckless 
enrlcAture.    A  dogmatist,  in  spite  of  the  impulsive  Incon- 
sistencies which  ought  to  be  fatal  to  dogmatism,  his  Judg- 
ments of  those  whose  lives  and   writings' do   not  square 
with  his  theories  are,  for  the  most  pan,  valueless,  and 
when  he  does,  injustice  to  his   adversaries,  iiiB  tacit  as- 
sumption thot  all  wise  men  mart  agree  with  hUn  Only 
adds  to  tbe  offense.    When,  for  Instssbtf,  lie  asserts  that 
"  Locke  is  os  surely  the  influx  of  decomposition  and  prose 
as  Bacon  and  the  Platouiste  (!)   of  growth:"  or  declare" 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson's  prciucce  to  the  translations  of  8we- 
deuborg"  throw  all   the  cotemporary  philosophy  of  En- 
gland Into  tbe  shade;"  or  says  contemptuously  of  the  sen- 
sational school,  "  lis  of  no  importance  wbst  -hats  and 
oxen  think;"  or  writes  of  his  convene  with  Lander  "Be 
pestered   me   with   Sontbey;   but  who  is  Boutbey  V— be 
shows  either  ignorance  or  flippancy.    His  prates  of  Bacon, 
with  whose  method  he  hoe  no   real  sympathy,  seems  to 

}>rove  that  he  has  never  understood  the  position  of  tbe 
ouurter  of  Inductive  science. .  Bis  own  motto  is  rather 
-plus  intra"  than  "  plus  ultra,"  and  his  idea  of  truth  is 
not  so  much  the  eorrespoudenee  of  thought  with  things, 
or  a  knowledge  of  their  forms,  as  the  agreement  of  the 
mind  with  itself.  He  utterly  rejects  the  ldota  Ttttatri, 
but  not  unfreq-ucntly  falls  a  prey  to  all  the  others.  Be 
seldom  ventures  ou  verbal  criticism:  and  in' dealing  with 
foreign  languages  he  betrays  tbe  weakness-of  his  suboloi- 
slilp.  Though  lie  is  a  professed  Platomst,  his  essay  on 
Plato  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  bis  poorest;  he  seems  to 
have  read  him  in  Mr.  Bonn's  tranelattens,  which  he  pro- 
nounces "excellent."  One  qualification  far  a  good  critic 
is  a  well-defined  artistic  standard,  anutl>«r  is  the  dramatic 
capacity  of  placing  himself  for  tbe  tlhie  «r>  the  position  of 
the  person  who  is  being  criticised.  Mr.  Emerson  baa 
neither  of  these.  In  reviewing  an  author  he  seems  to 
skim  his  works,  and  ask  how  far  the.  results  arrived  at 
.coincide  with  a  preconceived  idea.  With  the  spirit  of  a 
fearless  Inquirer,  be  unfortunately  Mends  so  much  pre- 
sumption as  to  teel  an  absolute  iu<Uft>r&uce  regarding  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  this  in  excess  conetttates  a  moral 
-as  well  as  an  artistic  defect.  Thought  is  free,  and  tbe  ex- 
"presslon  of  it  ought  to  be  so,  but,  wiieti  our  thought  wan- 
ders very  far  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  wise  and 
good,  we  are  bound  to  watch  It  with  more  than  ordinary 
core,  to  slit  its  conclusions,  and  atloaeT  to  state  them  mod- 
erately. Mr.  Emerson's  thought  does  wander  far,  and  ft 
runs-  fast;  be  docs  not  know  what  moderation  In  ex- 
pi-eesion  means,  and  his  almost  ehildtsb  love  of  contra- 
diction, perpetually,  and  often  Justly,  provokes  offense. 
In  dealing  with  subjects,  and  in  nanallng  names  common- 
ly regarded  ue  sacred/bo  delights  In  poradtitg  his  inde- 
pendence, and,  xussxead  of  endeavoring  to  conciliate,  be 
rides  roughshod  over  the  most  cherished  convictions  of 
bis  follow-ineu,  or  waives  them  aside  with  a  complacent 
smile,  nud  a  sort  of  divine  impudence.  Every  claim  of 
authority  ho  receives  as  a  challenge  Jo  Ids  personal  rights, 
and  immediate  It  decides  to  "believe  the  contrary."  He 
never  seems  to  have  read  the  Inscription  on  the  third  gate 
of  Buzcrane:  "  Be  not  too  bold ;"  bo  stabs  the  bull  Apis, 
in  ntter  disregard  of  tbe  historian's  warning.  His  im- 
patient auticipativHts  naUtrx  detract  from  bis  trust- 
worthiness in  matters  of  detail,  while  by  a  similar  care- 
lessness, he  repeats  and  contradict*  himself  with  equal 
frequencv.  His  soundest  Judgments  relate  to  the  men 
around  him,  of  whom  be  is  at  once  tbe  panegyrist  and 
the  censor.  AH  that  is  weak  and  foolifh  in  then-  mode  of 
life  he  condemns ;  ail  that  is  noblest  -and  most  hoprf  a]  be 

applauds.  

HIS  GENERAL  POSITION. 
Mr.  Emerson  has  left  bis  mark  oh  tbe  century ;  to  use  a 
favorite  phrase  of  his  own,  "  be  cannot  be  skipped,"  Even 
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whom  be  tM  ac  vst  amy  appreciated.  jB—jrnl»»Mmonjy 

III!  m-lilf'iruied^dvcrsuiv.  YerXbe  time  TxaiTSeine 
wben-  weUxidoeated  Englishmen  of  all  an . ooght  frmattr 
to  acknowledge  the  bia-h  qualities  of  •  mind,  ou  toe  wools 
the  loftiest  tbat  toe  world  «f  letters  in  Hew-EngMad  toe 
bitnerto  ocoduMd.  Iu  memory .,af  Urate  w»*Rtle»_the 
thoughts  "of  hi*  countrymen;  will  continue,  wl*b  or  wltb- 
•atUeeaoetlen^  fontignecB,**  revert,  wltt  recpeetano 
gratitude,  to  the  pld-fashioned  -village  straggling  %brwg» 
the  meadows,  where  tbe  Aesabeth unites  wHb  rbe  Mmker 
squid  to  exeep  Urn  ard  tie  _*ea,  famous  so  tbg  jtoil  battle- 
fleld  of  tbe  JleTolutlonary  War,  and  as  tbe  blrthnjaae  d> 
American  TransctsdanUllsm.  f 


4    BIT    OF  BBADLAUQH'B    EX&XUVBSHM 

at  Moatox.      /V)V 

(Bradlaugh's  correspondence  witb  bis  paper,  tbe 
National  Reformer.) 
Again  for  more  than  a  week  my  wounded  band 
has  played  me  lalse  and  my  pen  bas  been  siraoae 
to  my  Angers,  and  even  now  1  write  wlta  pain  and 
dlfflcolty.  On  Wednesday,  December  SI,  I  bad  my 
.first  interview  witb  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  at  a 
reception  given  to  aim  by  Mrs.  Sargent  at  h?r  real, 
dence  in  Chestnut  street.  Tbe  rooms  were  Ailed 
by  a  company  ot  prolabiy  tbe  most  cbosen  among 
Kew  Englana's  iilnsirioaa  men  and  wcmen,  nth. 
ered  to  give  greeting  to  tbe  "sage  oi  0  jemm." 
Among  tbe  guests  were  Vice  President  Wilson 
Dr.  Buchanan,  Wendell  Phillips,  Edward  Evel 
rett  Hale,  Mr.  Alger,  Mr.  Aioott,  Dr.  Bar- 
tol,  Mr.  C.  P.  urancb,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs. 
Cheney  and  Virginia  Vaughan.  My  bostess  grati- 
fied me  soon  aiter  my  arrival  by  searching-  me 
oat  among  tbe  crowd  witb  tbe  welcome  words  — 
"Mr.  Emerson  Is  specially  inquiring  for  you."'  I 
soon  loand  mjseli  lace  to  face  witb  a  Una,  trata- 
ful  looking  man,  reminding  me' somewbat,  in  bis 
countenance,  of  the  late  Robert  Owen.  After  a 
few  words  ol  ln-roductory  converse  I  was  assigned 
a  chair,  wblcb  bad  been  specially  preserved  for 
me  nest  to  Mr.  Emerson.  Tbe  afternoon  will 
always  be  memorable  to  me.  Raipb  Waldo  Emer- 
eon  commenced  by  quietly  and  uneffectediy 
reading,  in  a  clear  measured  voice,  bis  new 
poem  on  "Tbe  Tea  Party  OenteotttaJ."  Bis 
msnner  was  so  gentle  that  be  seemed  only  read- 
ing It  to  one  person,.  atnd  yet  bis  voice  was.  so 
distinct  that  it  flliea  tne  room  in  Its  lowest  tones. 
When  Mr.  Emersou  ceased  reading,  a  Utile  to 
my  surprise,  and  much  to  my  delight  I  was  called 
upon  to  speak.  Twenty-six  years  be  lore,  when,  too 
p  our  to  buy  tbe  book,  I  had  copied  oat  parts  ol  tbe 
famous  lecture  on  ••Seir-Reuanoe,"  and  now  1 
stood  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  great  preacher,  at 
least  an  example  of  a  self-reliant  man.  Alter  my 
tribute  ol  respectful  and  earnestly  thankful  words 
to  Emerson  as  one  of  tbe  world's  teachers,  I  could 
not  retrain  iroiu  using  tbe  spirit  or  bis  lines  to 
-ground  a  comparison  between  toe  public  opinion 
of  Boston  in  1773  and  1878.  Mr.  Emerson  smiled  an 
-almost  fatherly  approbation  or  my  very  abort 
speech;  bat  what  tbe  Traveller  terms  my  "kindly, 
courteous,  but  frank  rebuke  of  tbe  spirit  of  toe 
age,"  called  forth  quite  a  lively  debate,  which  was 
opened  by  Wendell  Phillips,  who  was  followed 
by  Henry  Wilson,  tbe  Vice  President  of  tbe  Dulled 
States ;  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Alger  and  Dr.  Bartol,  then 
by  Mr.  Alcott,  and  last,  though  by  no  means  tbe 
least,  by  a  notable  woman,  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mrs- 
Howe  strongly  recalled  to  me  tbe  cola.  Intellectual 
lace  ol  Archbishop  Manning,  bat  she  manifested 
feeling  as  well  at  Intellect  In  her  brief  address. 
Wendell  Phillips  spoke  a  second  time,  ana  to  my 
Immense  delight,  lor  It  gave  me  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  Judging  tbe  greatest  orator  in  Hew  Eng- 
land. I  fully  expected  tbat  Mr.  Emerson,  who  bad 
listened  with  marked  attention  and  evident  in- 
terest to  tbe  conflicting  statements,  would  give 
some  opinion ;  bat,  as  tbe  oracle  remained  silent.  I 
-was  obliged  to  be  content  witb  bis  pleasant,  per- 
sonal words  of  promise  to  seek  me  oat  rar  another 
meeting  before  my  departure  for  England. 


THE  GLASGOW  BECT0B8HZP. 

EXCITING  CANVASS  AMONG  THE  STUDENTS 
— COLOBS  AKD  BONOS  OT  TUB  HJ.VAL  FAC- 
TIONS-MH-  EMEBSON  .BADLY.  ABUSED  BY 

hd  opponents,  .y  ffjf.  *rpomi 

When  a  rector  bas  to  be  elected  to*  Scotch  asl- 
versity,  tbe  students  prepare  for  exciting  times. 
Tbey  organise  themselves  into  clubs,  wear  cans 
and  distinguishing  colors,  deliver  Stirring  har- 
angues, chant  party  apngs,  gnd  for  tbe  time  being 
suppress  all  traces  of  grave  and  stud  ions  behavior. 
From  tbe  reports  in  the  Scotch  papers  of  the  re- 
cent rectorial  contest  is,  Glasgow,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred tbe  occasion  was  one  of  wonted  interest 
and  exattement,  and  although  the  electioneering 
quibs  are  declared  to  have  been  unusually  poor 
and  pointless,  tbe  fun  was  fast  and  furious  in  aa 
tM  lluiu  degree.  The  conservatives  wore  bine 
cap*,  and  rallied  under  tbe  standard  of  Disraeli; 
tbe  liberals,  or  "Coal-Hole  club,"  supported  the 
claims  of  Mr.  W.  £.  Forster  and  cbapeanx  of  a  red 
color,  and  tbe  Independent  crab,  who  selected  as 
their  candidate  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  wore  or- 


ange and  black  in  their  bead-dress.  Tbe  canvass 
began  in  earnest  on  tbe  3d  instant,  on  which  day 
tbe  party  leaders  harangued  tbe  students  witbin 
tbe  bounds  or  tbe  university  and  advocated  the 
claims  of  tbe  several  candidates  before  Minted 
and  noipy  audiences.  The  conservative  orator  de- 
nounced Mr.  Emerson  as  "a  bad  imitation  of  tbe 
beatben  divinity  Pan,"  and.  asked  bis  bearers  not 
to  disturb  that  great  satyr's  meditations  in  tbe 
woods,  but  allow  bim  to -sit  for -she  rest  of  bis  days 
in  tbe  forest  primeval,  piping  .  on  bis  rustic 
instrument.  Another  speaker  of  tbe  same 
party  thought  Mr.  Emerson  "a  sort  of  old  man 
of  tbe  woods*  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
tbe  missing  liufc,"  and  as  for  Mr.  Forster— 
"member  of  a  defunct  and  discredited  govern- 
ment!"—"be  bad  no  talents  to  abase."  The 
speech-making  in  tbe  Independent  club  Is  reported, 
to  have  been  relatively  moderate  and  dignified,  al- 
beit one  orator  took  occasion  "to  say  with  sadness 
tbat  both  bis  liberal  and  conservative  fellow-stu- 
dents were  unscrupulous  liars."-.  Ail  tbe  eloquence 
tUe  iDdependcnt  speakers  could  command  was  em- 
ployed to  bold  Mr.  Emerson  up  to  tbe  admiration 
ol  tbe  v.orld  as  a  Plate,  a  Goeibe,  "a  spintual  king 
and  Over-Soul;"  while.  Disraeli  was  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  "tbe  last  remnant  of  tbe  genius  of 
tbe  Jews."  Tbe  parly  chants,  like  tbe  squibs,  are 
said  to  have  been  below  the  average  in  ibis  elec- 
tion, rtbicb  a  perusal  of  the  productions  in  ques- 
tion makes  to  appear  Very  likely.  The  conserva- 
tives printed  tbelr  ''Souk  of  Victory"  in  bine  ink. 
and  tang  it  to  the  tune  of  "Theltarcb  to  Georgia." 
Tbe  last  two  verses  will  do  for  specimens:— 

Down  with  tbe  ''savage*  tialph,  boys. 
And  m>oj  bis  "oversold"; 

<),  teeputm  Inbje  woodt.Soys, 
Willi  'pos'ame  to  eandole; 

H*  ne'er  shall  be  our  Sector,  while 
A  tljnttc  billow*  roll. 

As  we  go  inarching  to  victory! 

Chan*— Hunan,  -etp. 

Fl)  out  for  IMzzv.  true,  boys. 
And  make  tbe  welkin  riot: 
Wave,  wave  your  bonnetibtue,  boys, 

as  Dizzr  In  we  bring. 
And  be  a  second  time  win  rule: 

We'll  bail  him  as  our  Xing, 
As  wc  go  matching  to  victory  I 

Chortut— Hnrrab,  etc. 
Tbe  rallyirg  song  of  Mr.  Forster's  friends,  print- 
ed in  blood-red  characters,  and  entitled  "The  March 
of  tbe  Liberals,"  marched  along  in  this  lame  and 
limping  style:— 

Poor  oat  tbe  Rhine  wine— let  it  flow 

for  Forstcr's  name  and  glor v ; 
Till  Forster  tbratb  bit  wily  fee, 

Who's  nothing  bat  a  turncoat  Tory. 
For  with  Forster  well  win.  and  we'll  break  tbelr  line 
'   A  nil  we'll  drink  bis  health  In  Uic  good  lihine  wine: 
In  a  deep,  deep  draught,  Ac. 

Pour  oat  tbe  Rhine  wise  Iffl  eseh  hand, 

Hath  a  glass  and  plenty  In  it! 
Tbe  toast  shall  be  ''Our  Fatherland— 

Knob  Mix*  I— and  let  Forster  win  it  V 
For  an  offeringnwet  at  a  statesman's  shrine 
is  the  Hector's  name  and  oar  good  Bhlne  winet 
Our  deep,  deep  draught,  *c 
Mr.   Emerton'a   supporters  published  a  nancr 
called  *he  University  Independent,  and  sang  tbelr 
sonp-"Tbe  Song  of  the  Emersobians"-to  the  sir 
of  "The  Soldiers'  Choi  us"  in  "FAneV  .it  rau  as 

»>wn!down  with  arlvelKng  "XHxzjVao  wnr 
Honor  the  hero  ot  true  renown!  • 
Mwcetnest  and  light  and  a  freeman's  mat. 


For  that  jubilant  fifth  of  his  spirit  bold 
In  the  sweet  Ovenoal  ft  It  hfcTto  tint 
H  U-t  glory  be  shares  witb  tbe  tuns  old. 

y.CaSu Urn^u- ktogT""' htt  W»ta  •**  ""« 

Chorus— Down  down  witb  drive mn*  *  Dizzy  f   down  t 
Honor  the  bero  of  tree  renown! 
Sweeuntt  and  Ugbs  and  a  fHansan's  rkghi. 
Emerson's  name,  and  Emeztoa't  fame 
With  vletery  crown  1 

Bnrely,  O  sorely  tia  thn*  lobteu 

Owr  ancient  tbtssi  tor  the  great  staWW  aakel 

Blarney  arm  Ben  1— neither  goat  nor  men 

Coald  suffer  »ff**ni  eoald  inner  asam 
_      Blarney  and  Hen  1 

Khali  wsa  second  tnnecbooae  that  Jew  of  tbe  Jews 
To  appease  tbe  Powers  and  please  some  brainless  Bloat  T 
Shall  we  barter  onr  rights  to  please  the  iswui  t 
Mia  n  we  barter  onr  rights,  thai'  we  barter  oar  HaMs 
For  ballt  and  towers  f      '.  m^ "™  B*mm 

Chorus— Sol  down.  Ae. 

Bsrt«  oor  rignu!  with  tbe  great  man  there 
» tiling  to  honor  the  Rector's  chair  7 
Wbal  wiser  man  since  Mm  world  besjanT 
w  hat  sweeter  Ugbt  baa  broken  tbe  saata 
Of  the  set's  datpairT 
Are  onr  sooui  to  be  told  tor  OovermnoBt  anldT 
And  SIS  hun«er  appeased  bv  stones  and  (rnse  T 
fliey  that  erase  oncontroued  tbe  stares  to  unfold 
Oi  tbe  soul  ol  a  sage  and  the  bright  old  ace 
OfonrherotoblnneT  "Ms—  —  «■« 

Chorus— ho!  down,  Ac 


-Obldhbn  earns!  ttee^rtae  one,  come 
HMter  o'er  seas  from  Ids  sylvan  borne  I 
w  elcome  the  wisdom  of  world-old  woods! 
Welcome  tbe  voice  of  Uiote  sacred,  renote. 
Wild  solitudes ! 

Bid  the  brotherhood  brietit  of  one  blood  to  thrill 

Hot  b  tbe  nations,  and  make  of  tbem  one  heart  and  will ! 

Bring  tbe  year  men  may  walk  in  the  sole  light  and  iuur 

or  i  lie  cpirlt  ot  man  tbe  divine  long  ytAr, 

The  republican  year ! 

Chorus— Down !  down,  Ac-. 

Freedom  where  fetteftrg  custom  Unds, 
Lipbt  where  tbe  passion  of  party  blinds, 
Hv.  eetne-s  where  mutual  hatreds  flame, 
Lo !  we  proclaim  in  Emerson's  name 
Glory  lor  shame! 
And  tbe  shame-faced  roav  swear  and  tear  their  hair; 
And  wben  Kmerson  comes  and  his  race  they  heboid, 
Witb  Ineir  devils  cast  out,  in  their  right  minds,  latere 
Tbey  will  sit  at  the  leet  of  tbe  pionbet  and  weep 
For  tbelr  sins  manifold. 

Chorus— Down !  down,  Ac 
It  is  very  noticeable  /rum  tbe  tenor  of  the 
speeches,  songs  and  squsbs  tbat  Disraeli  and  Kmer- 
son were  regarded  as  tbe  tine  contestants,  and 
wben  Mr.  Forster  withdrew  bis  name  his  friends 
united  with  tbe  independents  in  support  of  Mr. 
Emerson.  Tbe  union  of  tbe  two  parties  was  too 
feeble,  however,  to  defeat  the  tones,  especially 
wben  a  prime  minister,  with  bis  power  of  govern- 
ment patronage,  was  their  candidate,  and  tbe 
Emersonians  were  therefore  defeated  by  a  majority 
id  all  tbe  four  nations  in  which  the  students  are 
classed.  These  nations  are  (1)  Glottians,  compris- 
ing students  lrom  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ren- 
frew; (2)  Transfortbana,  including  natives  of  tbe 
Scottish  Highlands;-  t*>  LoDdoniana,  comprising 
students  from  Edinburgh,  tbeLothians  and  foreign 
countries;  and  (4)  Rotbesiana,  which  includes  stu- 
dents from  Ayrshire.  Galloway,  England  Ireland 
and  the  British  colonies.  But  there  are  few  men 
living,  if  any  at  all,  not  natives  of  Britain  wbo 
could  have  polled  so  many  as  600  votes  against  700 
cast  for  Mr.  Disraeli. 


TBS  KOmSATIOS  OF  EMBRSOS. 

The  Vnivertitp  Independent,  edited  by  Glasgow 
students,  improves  tbe  occasion  to  put  forth  the 
following  pagan  manifesto:    lf)*t  , 

Emerson  bas  consented  to  stand,  and  since  it  Is 
much  to  be  desired  that  hit  return  should  be  as 
unai  lmousss  was  that  of  Call  fie  at  Edinburgh,  we 
venture  to  anticipate  an  objtc-lon  which  we  know 
may  possibly  exist  in  one  or  two  minds — though 
only,  we  know.  In  one  or  two.  "  Emerson,"  some 
say,  "  is  tot  at  all  orthodox."  We  are  ready  to 
samtt  It;  nay,  to  go  much  farther,  and  say  that  be 
Is  extremely  heterodox.  But  wnat  of  that  T  We 
are  sot  to  banish  Plato,  surely,  because  be  la  not 
or  bnrtox;  or  excommumca'e  Spinoza  from  our 
university  because  he  was  a  heretic;  or  write  toe 
nan  e  of  Hume,  tbe  greatest  philosophical  thinker 
that  Scotland  bas  produced,  in  tbe  Index  Expurga- 
tonus  oi  Glasgow  University  bszause  we  cannot 
agree  with  bis  remits,  in  fact,  were  we  not 
allowed  to  feed  our  minds  on  any  but  orthodox 
fare,  we  much  fesr  that  there  would  be  a  sort  of 
spiritual  depopulation  of  onr  university.  Begin 
wlih  Hcmer.  Dear  me!  quite  at  variance  with  all 
our  standarda.  Or,  let  us  ask,  bow  did  Lucretius— 
an  absolute  Infidel,  •  declared  materialist— ever 
make  bis  way  into  the  humanity  class- room  t 
Horace,  too,  nulHu*  addiaut  fvrart  in  verba  mmgutrt. 
We  must  make  short  work  or  •  man  who  so  canto* 
maclousiy  declines  creed  euueertptlon.  And  so  on, 
till  we  shudder  to  tnink  with  what  classics  we 
would  be  left.  '•The  divine  Blair, n  we  suppose. 
Punsiuly  excellent  Thomas  Boston*  ••Fourfold 
State."  Perhaps,  too,  tbe  "Shorter  Catocnism, " 
for  the  sake  of  oor  metaphysics  and  morals,  to- 
aetner  with  Dr.  Wi'ti,  as  a  manual  tor  onr  Fralaa. 
lor  ot  English  Literature.  "'-awiwsi 

BALPIt  WALDO    EMEBSOH  AKD  THE  GLAfl. 

uow  uKrvERsmr. 

Ur.  Balpb  Waldo  Emerson,  wbo  was  nominated 
by  tbe  Independent  club  for  the  otooe  of  low  res- 
tor  of  Glasgow  University,  in  opposition  to  Mr, 
Disraeli,  has  sent  tbe  following  letter  to  Or.  3. 
Hutchison  Stirling,  the  honorary  president  ot  the 
dub;— 

Cohoobb,  fith  January,  1878. 
*  Ky  Dear  Dr.  Stirling  .<— I  cannot  forgive  myself 
for  my  tardiness  In  telling  you  how  deeply  I  have 
felt  yoar  Interest  and  care  in  my  behalf  at  Glas- 
gow  Yet    I  was,  and   am,  deeply  sensible  of 

your  beroic  generosity  In  tbe  care  of  my  interest 
in  tbe  late  election.  I  could  never,  from  tbe  first 
to  tbe  last  act  In  tbe  aflatr,  bring  myself  to  belie** 
tbatibe  brave  nomination  of  tbe  Independents 
would  succeed,  and  could  hardly  trust  tbe  truth  of 
tbe  telegrams  wbich  at  last  brought  me  so  digni- 
fied a  result  as  500  voters  In  our  behalf.  I  count 
tbat  vote  as  quite  tbe  fairest  laurel  tbat  has 
ever  fallen  on  me,  and,  A  cannot  bat  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  my  young  friends  in  the 
University,  and  to  yourself,  wbo  have  been  their 
counsellor,  and  my  too  partial  advocate.  Of  course 
such  an  approach  to  success  gave  me  lively 
tboucbts  of  what  could  have  been  attempted,  and 
at  least  approached  in  meeting  and  dealing  with 
tbe  University,  if  my  friends  bad  succeeded;  bat  I 
hope  tbe  stimulus  tbey  have  given  me  wtllnot  be 
wholly  lost.  Probably  I  have  never  seen  one  of 
tbese  800  young  men,  and  thas  they  show  ws  that 
our  recorded  thoughts  give  tbe  means  of  reaching 
those  wbo  think  with  us  in  other  countries,  ana 
make   closer   alliances  sometimes  than  life-long 
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neighborhood.  To  be  sure  tbe  truth  it  hackneyed, 
but  it  never  came  to  me  lo  so  palpable  a  form.  It 
is  easy  to  me  to  gather  from  your  letter*,  and  from 
those  of  Mr.Herkiess.and  from  tbe  printed  paper*, 
bow  eeneiooslv  yon  have  espoused  and  aided  my 
champions,  and  it  only  adds  one  more  to  tbe  many 
deep  debts  which  I  owe  to  you.  I  never  lose  tbe 
hope  that  too  will  come  to  us  at  no  distant  day 
and  be  oar  king  in  philosophy. 

■With  anec^onate  regards, 

B.  Waldo  Bkebsojt. 
Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  SUtUdb,  LL.D. 

[From  the  Springfield  Repvblioa*.] 
Ralph  Waldo  Emenon. 

There  is  a  broad  and  hearty  sympathy 
between  the  old  country  and  tbe  new 
world.    Both  nationalities  have  the  same 
characteristics,  and  ao  English  man  com- 
ing to  this  country  scarcely  feels  himself 
to  be   "  a  stranger    in  a  strange  land," 
Notwithstanding  the  long  sweep  of  the 
Atlantic  waves,  England  and   America 
lie  very  near  together,  connected  as  they 
are  by  the  unseen  band  of  the  sab-marine 
cable.     But  tbe  two  countries  are  being 
welded  together  by  mutual  acts  and  ser- 
vices and  benefits,  which  neither  can  do 
without.     Robert  Colyer,  Drs.   McCosh, 
Taylor  and  Hall,  are  a  few  of  tbe  men 
who  have  found  a  work  and  borne  in  tbe 
United    States.      On   tbe    other  band, 
American  literati  and  preachers  find  • 
hearty  welcome  and  congenial  employ- 
ment on   British  soil.     Mr.  Motley  it 
almost  an     Englishman,    and  bat  few 
Londoners  know  that   tbe  gifted   M.  IX 
Conway   is  a  Yankee.    Tbe  portrait  of 
Artemos  Ward  occupies  a  place  of  honor 
in  one  of  the  leading  literary  clnbs  of 
London.     Mark  Twain  it  made  moob  of 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantis.    And  now 
we  understand  that  the"  students  of  Ghv> 
gow  university  have  asked  Mr.  Emenon 
to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  as  a 
canddiate  for  tbe  lord  rectorship— an  office 
now  held  by  Disraeli,  the  premier  of 
Great  Britain.    We  understand  that  Mr. 
Emerson  has  consented  to  stand  for  tbe 
election.    This  office  has  been  filled  by 
such  men  as  the  earl  of  Derby,  Maoanlay, 
Hnxlej,  Carlyle  and  Stuart  MUL  Then- 
fore,  it  will  be  an  honor  to  Mr.  Emerson 
and  a  graceful  compliment  to  his  country, 
should  the  students  of  Glasgow  university 
carry  their  point,  and  elect  him  lord 
rector.    This  would,  of  course,  necessi- 
tate a  voyage  across  tbe  Atlantic,  bat 
Mr.  Emerson  would  be  quite  at  home  in 
Scotland.    It  is  now  40  yean  since  be 
paid  his  first  visit  to  England.    The  place 
to  which  he  was  most  drawn  was  a  bleak 
moorland  farm  in   Dumfriesshire,  at  that 
time   the    residence     of    Carlyle.     Mr. 
Emerson's  description  of  Carlyle,  as  the 
philosopher  looked  at  that  time,  u  one  of 
the  most  truthful  we  have  ever  seen  *— 
Seventeen  years  later,  these  two  men 
stood  together,  looking  upon  the  Druidieal 
remains  at  Stonehenge.    What  a  strange 


meeting  of  extremes  1    The  latest  and 
most  advanced  thinkers  of  England  and 
America  reverently  studying  the    oldest 
religious    monument  of    Britain!     Mr. 
Emerson   has    jost  completed   his  70th 
year,  and,  if  elected  at  Glasgow,  it  will  be 
a  strange  coincidence  that  he  and  his 
friend  Carlyle,  both  representative  men 
of  their  respective   nationalities,  should 
obtain  the  same  honor,  at   the  same  age, 
tbe  latter,  being  71,   when   elected  lord 
rector  at  Edinburgh. 

Bet.  Hilabt  Btobavb. 
Bast  Milton,  Mau^  April  21, 1874. 


BOOJxS,  A  UTHOBB  AND  ABT. 

Some  friends  of  Ur  Emerson  interested  in  tbe 
centennial  celebration  at  Concord  have  persuaded 
him  to  permit  the  re-pa blicaaon  of  bis  "Historical 
Address*  delivered  before  bis  fellow-citizena  of 
CoDcord  40  years  ago  (September  11, 1635),  when 
the  town  celebrated  its  200tb  anniversary  of  set- 
tlement. The  pamphlet  bad  long  been  oat  of 
print,— it  contains  an  abstract  of  the  town  his- 
tory, written'  be'oie  Lemuel  Shattuck  published 
bis  "History  of  Concord,"  which  u>  also  ont  of 
print.  The  old  pamphlet  was  printed  at  Concord 
in  1885  by  George  F.  Berois,— it  contains  about  50 
pages,  of  which  seven  or  eight  were  given  to 
Concord's  share  in  tbe  Revolution  and  thieeor 
four  to  Concord  Fight  1  It  is  evident  that  Mr 
Bancroft  bad  profited  by  it  in  writing  his  account 
of  tbe  19th  of  April,  and  it  will  now  be  read  with 
great  interest  in  the  new  Boston  edition.  It  was 
one  of  tbe  first  of  Mr  Emerson's  publications 
which  have  survived,  being  written  about  the 
same  time  with  bis  "■Nature,"  'which,  however, 
was  published  a  year  or  two  biter.  Mr  Bmerson'e 
grandfather,  a  page  from  Wboee  diary,  describm; 
the  Coccord  light,  is  printed  with  the  add  rem, 
lived  but  a  year  or  so  after  the  battle,  dying  iu 
Vermont,  where  he  was-  chaplain  to  one  of  tbe 
regiments  Sent  against  Canada.  He  was  tbe  first 
occupant  of  tbe  Old  Manse,  and  bis  eon,  Mr  B. 
W.  Emerson's  father,  was  either"  born  there  or 
went  there  as  a  child.  Bev  William  Emerson's 
widow  married  Dr  Bipley,  who  succeeded  him  ia 
bis  parish  in  1778. 


A re^entlaller-in  withEmerson  reports  some 
of  his  familiar  discourse.  Tie  spoke  of  Carlyle, 
and  confessed  that  when  he  first  went  to  Eng- 
land he  sought  out  Carlyle,  who  was  then  living 
at  Craigenputtock,  and,  unknown  and  unan- 
nounced, presented  himself,  and  was  very  fa- 
vorably received.  Emerson  is  very  fond  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell 
Lowell.  He  said,  with  some  appearance  of 
pleasure,  if  not  pride,  "We  are  all  sons  of  min- 
isters. James,"  as  be  called  him,  "has  been 
of  late  writing  such  good  poetry  that  his  long 
silence  can  be  excused.  Holmes  is  so  full  that 
he  can  write  at  any  time.  Lowell  broods  over 
his  subject  for  a  time  and  then  composes  with 
great  swiftness.  He  does  not  like  to  write  to 
order,  though  desirous  of  employing  the  stim- 
ulus of  great  occasions.  We  asked  him  to  read 
a  poem  at  Concord  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  fight,  but  he  said  he  could  not.  His  wife  a 
day  or  two  before  wrote  to  me,  saying :  'I  can- 
not speak  for  James,  yet  I  think  yon  may  ex- 
pect a  poem  from  him  on  the  nineteenth.  He 
has  been  going  about  for  some  time  in  that  pe- 
culiar way  which  is  a  promise  of  something;' 
and  on  the  nineteenth  Lowell  was  on  the  ground 


with  his  poem — and  a  grand  one  it  was.  Long- 
fellow prepares  his  poems  to  be  read  on  any 
great  occasion,  as  a  minister  who  lives  near 
Boston  prepares  his  sermons,  nearly  a  year 
ahead.  He  wrote  the  poem  read  at  Bowdoin 
College  last  summer  early  in  the  fall  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding year,  and  well  it  was  that  he  did  so,  for 
the  months  intervening  have  been  fruitless  as  far 
as  literary  labor  is  concerned,  owing  to  pbysfrgal 
prostration.    He  is,  happily,  better  now." 

'It  is  not  oar  purpose  to  discus*  tbe 
merits  or  even  to  catalogue  tbe  names  of 
recent  writers  on  religion  who  lay  no  claim 
to  orthodoxy,  although  some  of  the  moat 
gifted  of  them,  like  Bcnon  in  Fiance  and 
Matthew  Arnold  in  England,  are  attractive 
subjects  .of  comment  and  criticism.  We 
venture  to  trend  upon  this  delicate  ground 
at  all  only  because  one  or  two  fresh  pub- 
lications in  our  own  country  bring  it  within 
tho  domain  of  journalism.  It  is  not  less  the 
duty  of  the  journalist  to  take  note  of  the 
groat  movements  of  contemporary  thought 
than  of  the  wars,  treaties,  negotiations, 
parliamentary  contests  and  political  events 
of  his  time.  The  journalism  of  this  age,  in 
becoming  more  independent,  haa  also  be- 
come more  various  and  comprehensive  than 
tbo  meagre  gazettes  and  decaying  party 
organs  that  satisfied  tbe  demands  of  a  former 
period.  That  splendid  passage  of  Cicero 
which  declares,  in  the  highest  strain  even, 
of  his  eloquence,  that  all  human  interests 
are  linked  together  and  that  nothing  which 
concerned  humanity  was  foreign  to  him,  is 
destined  to  become  the  motto,  in  spirit,  at 
least,  of  the  journalism  of  the  immediate 
future.  Art  and  science  and  literature  and 
ethics  and  religion  are  to  become  staple  topics 
of  discussion  In  tbe  daily  press,  as  well 
as  politics  and  commerce,  the  only  limita- 
tion being  the  sound  rule  of  all  true  jour- 
nnlism  that  the  discussions  are  to  be 
founded  on  emerging  events  and  to  "catch 
the  manners  living  as  they  rise."  Im- 
promptu discussions  of  such  topics  may 
sometimes  be  basty  and  crude,  but  they 
will  at  least  serve  as  an  index  to  what  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  beat  minds  of 
the  period,  and  even  when  meet  faulty  will 
be  redeemed  from  contempt  by  evident 
interest  in  great  questions  and .  by  setting 
nn  example  of  independence  and  candor  in 
bnndling  them.  It  is  the  bnsiness  of  a 
journal  to  be  always  on  tbe  very  crest  of 
the  ever  advancing  waves  of  public  thought, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  indulgence  for  that  lia- 
bility to  error  which  attends  the  earliest 
diecussion  of  new  questions. 

We  venture,  with  modesty,  to  touch  upem 
the  religions  controversies  of  the  period, 
because  we  have  no  right  to  keep  our  read- 
ers ignorant  of  their  existence.  The  lite- 
rary periodicals  are  full  of  them,  and  the 
writers  on  the  sceptical  side  are  among  thfe 
most  eminent  men  of  letters  of  onr  time. 
Tbe  May-June  number  of  the  International 
Jirview  has  an  article,  the  beginning  of 
a  series,  by  Fronde,  the  historian,  an 
"Science  and  Theology,"  and  the  May- 
June  number  of  the  North  American 
JfcWetc  has  a  far  more  attractive  and 
interesting  article  on  "The  Sovereignty 
of   Ethics,"    by    Balph    Waldo    Emenon, 


tbe  subtlest  and  most  accomplished 
of  our  native  sceptical  -or  semi-ecepticml 
writers.  Tbe  only  point  of  resemblance 
between  these  speculators  on  religions 
questions  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  they  are  both 
ex-clergymen,  Fronde  having  begnn  his  ca- 
reer as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  Emerson  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in 
lkraton.  No  two  minds  could  be  more  un- 
Hke.  Emerson  is  like  a  rioh  porcelain  vase 
moulded  of  the  finest  clay  into  «  form  of- 
exqnisite  elegance,  while  Fronde  "ia  a 
good  specimen,  not  without  .flaws,  of 
more  common  crockery.  Mr.  Fronde's 
recent  article  being  only  introduc- 
tory we  will  not  notice  it  farther 
at  present;  bnt  Mr.  Emerson'*  article  in  the 
Xorlh  American  Review  is  so  characteristic 
and  unique  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
bestowing  npon  it  some  attention.  -  Mr. 
Emerson's  modes  of  thinking  and  exquisite 
literary  execution  are  redolent  6f  a  refined 
spirituality  which  makes  his  productions 
pleasant  and  suggestive  reading  even  foe 
those  who  most  widely  differ  from.  him.  His 
productions  are  n  splendid  refutation  of  tbe 
charge  that  American  literature  has  no  orig- 
inality, but  consists  of  mere  imitations  of 
European  models.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  the  suggestion  which  used  to 
be  made  of  a  resemblance  between  Emer- 
son and  Corlyle.  Ono  might  as  well 
liken  a  conservatory  of  rarest  flowers  to 
a  huge  and  gnnrled  oak  wreathing  its  fan- 
tastic boughs.  There  is  a  delicate  spiritual 
aroma  in  the  writings  of  Emerson  which  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  more  rugged  and 
masculine  productions  of  Garlyle. 

It  i3  a  juster  criticism  on  Emerson  that 
he  lacks  sequence  and  logical  connection. 
As  a  mere  statement  this  is  true  ;  as  an  accu- 
sation it  only  illustrates  the  intellectual 
narrowness  of  the  critics.  Mr.  Emerson's 
mind  is  intuitive  rather  than  logical  ;  bnt 
the  highest  order  of  intellect  is  intuitive. 
The  light  which  Shakespeare  bo  often  flashes 
upon  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  human 
heart  is  worth  cartloads  of  tho  regular 
deductions  of  philosophers.  Tbe  teaching 
of  Christ  (to  recur  to  tho  highest  of  oil 
models  for  awakening  spiritual  capacities)  is 
never  consecutivo  and  logical,  bat  the  fruit 
of  intuitive  insight  clothing  itself  in  popu- 
lar and  figurative  language.  If  Emerson  is 
sometimes  obscure  or  meaningless  to 
those  who  are  not  habitually  conversant 
with  tho  deeper  spiritual  problems  it  is 
for  tho  same  reason  thut  tbe  celebrated 
"Maxims"  of  Rochefoucauld  (which  also 
have  no  logical  connection)  would  be 
obscure  or  meaningless  to  readers 
who  bad  not  mixed  largely  with 
tho  world  and  qualified  themselves  by 
observation  to  appreciate  the  fineness  and 
acutcness  of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Emerson  is 
intimately  conversant  with  all  moral  sys- 
tems and  all  forms  of  religion,  auoient  and 
modern.  Oriental  and  'Western,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  strip  them  all  of  their  husks  in 
the  hope  of  finding  nutriment  in.  the  ker- 
nel. Many  of  the  things  in  his  writings 
which  seem  emptiest  to  an  average  reader 
are  full  of  deep  significance  for  the  initi- 
ated. 

Although  Mr.  Emerson  is  now  venerable  by 
the  weight  of  years  his  recent  essay  ex- 
poses no  symptoms  of  intellectual  deeay. 
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'1  here,  is  the  same  fineness  of  spiritual  in- 
tuition, tbe  same  abundance  of  apt  illus- 
tration, tbe  same  neat  felicity  of  epigram- 
matic, language  whieh  marked  his  earlier 
productions. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  no  vulgar  denier  of  ac- 
cepted creeds,  much  less  a  scoffisr  at  things 
which  other  men  hold  sacred.  He  is  more 
inclined  to  lament  than  to  exult  over  the 
decay  of  faith  which  ennobled  the  believing* 
ages  of  the  past,  He  perceives  that  the  ia- 
tellect  of  this  age  baa  outgrown  the  old 
formularies,  and  it  seems  to  be  his  aim  to 
afford  what  help  he  can  toward  saving  the 
precious  cargo  if  the  decayed  ship  should 
be  wrecked.  His  "sovereignty  of  ethics," 
if  we  understand  him,  means  the  ir- 
repressible supremacy  of  the  sub- 
stance of  religion  over  decaying  creeds 
and  perishing  forma.  His  "sov- 
ereignty of  ethics"  is  really  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  although  he  prefers  to  avoid  this 
theological  mode  of  expression.  It  must  be 
considered  that  he  is  addressing  the  intel- 
lectual class  ot  our  time,  which  is  pro- 
foundly sceptical,  and  that  he  fashions  bis 
arguments  to  their  potass  «f  v+ew. 

Tbe  sovereignty  of  ethics  is  really  the 
supremacy  «£  ftod.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  call  God  just  or  righteous  or  holy 
or  benevolent?  Simply  that  he  possesses 
the  attributes  which  make  up  the  ethical 
character  of  the  human  soul.  If  justice  or 
benevolence  in  the  Deity  be  different  from 
justice"  or  benevolence  as  human  qual- 
ities we  are  incapable  of  forming  any 
conieption  of  God  at  all.  It  is  only 
through  oar  moral  nature  that  we  can  ap- 
prehend Him,  and  if  justice  in  Him  be  dif- 
ferent from  justice  in  the  human  "mind  there 
is  nothing  to  which  the  religious  sentiment 
of  mankind  can  anchor.  Tbe  "sovereignty 
of  ethics"  is  therefore  the  supremacy  of 
those  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe.  If  we  con  save  and 
uphold  human  reverence  for  those  qualities 
we  have  all  that  is  fundamental  and  most 
precious  in  religion. 

The  Bible — with  reverence  be  it  spoken— 
is  the  mere  scaffolding  of  religion.  Do 
glorified  saints  or  angels  around  the 
throne  need  a  Bible?  Not  at  alL  They 
know  by  immediate  perception  all  the 
divine  truths  requisite  for  their  spiritual 
sustenance  and  growth.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  man  on  earth  may  rise,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  a  similar  communion 
with  the  divine  nature  ?  The  divine  attri- 
butes are  most  clearly  appreciated  by  those 
human  souls  who  have  grown  most  into 
their  likeness,  and  this  ethical  perception  is 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  species  of 
evidence.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to 
stand  still,  or  whether  any  other  alleged 
miracle  was  really  performed,  to  a  soul 
which  has  grown  into  such  a  likeness  to 
the  divine  attributes  that  it  knows  them 
by  kindred  sympathy  ?  Imagine  an  arch* 
angel  losing  his  conviction  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  Godhead  by  an  astronomical 
refutation  of  the  miracle  of  Joshua  I  Men 
like  Emerson  and  Matthew  Arnold  can  do 
but  little  to  save  tbe  essentials  of  religion 
from  ths  wreck  of  creeds.  The  true 
prophets  end  apostles  of  the  new  era  will 
be  fervent,   spiritual  men  like  Wesley  or 


George  Fox  or  Ignatius  Loyola,  inspired 
by  a  burning  seal  for  tbe  propagation  of 
religion  and  so  gifted  to  concentrate  at- 
tention on  its  pith  and  essence  that,  under 
their  leaching,  its  outworn  garments  and 
"Hebrew  old  clothes"  will  drop  off  without 
any  perception  of  loss. 


THE    EMERSUNS    AT    HOME. 

A  oorreepondoBt  of  ilia  iBdUaapelli  Jmtrmtt  writes 

et  a  ratout  visit  le  Concord,  doriag  wBteb  aba  bob- 
pttiMo  wub  Aloouewd  Bosnia,  me  loUaws:— 

Tii*  former  u  as  eeraaa,  fleavoaly-miadew  and 
angel-Ilk*  as  ever,  growing  younger  id  spirit  as  in* 
years  advene*.  U  t*  gaaerally  coveted  to  enjoy  tb* 
lamiliar  presence  of  tr*at  souls.  We  lulioin 
no*  taoy  txNr  «»  baUrn,  vo  srthk  itm  iW  *>>w  it n,  to 
b*v»  ttietr  i*t±or»,  ao*  in*  room  they-wrote  tneir 
books  la,  gatbsr  Uowere  to  press  from  tbtir  yard  and 
all  (bat.  So  without  farther  ceromooy  will  iboao  dis- 
posed accompany  at  on  a  viett  to  Jtr.  Emerson. 

Tbe  invitation  was  for  tea  at  hall-past  en,  aad  w* 
were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Emerson  at  ibe  ap- 
pointed Lour.  Mr.  Emerson  baa  lalhM  greatly  Id  tbe 
last  lew  yeara,  wbieh  laot  W  moon  lamented  by  hie 
Irleud*.  .     _        ...    ;..j,..,.    . ...  . 

When  asked  to  take  part  la  a  conversation  be  spoke 
or  lulling  memory,  aud  remarked  that  be  did  not 
trust  bimsell  to  dieooae  aocb  themes.  Tbese  indica- 
tions. It  is  sou*  eoosoiailoo  to  think,  were  signs' 
only  ot  tbeir  nierlau  oouuectiea,  aad  were  not  to  be 
regretted  in  eucb  a  saiotb/  SMUl.  Uamarar.  bis  nause- 
as -a, ii«itst>a»M  «>iri4hl  *■•*■*  sum  -awe*  tbatqaaJl- 
lymg  terms  precede  Ik  am  we  will  go  oa  wltb  Mrs. 
Einersou. 

Bbe  Is  tali,  was  plainly  dressed  la  tall  skirt  and 
barque  ol  elegant  class,  silk,  a  about  overokirt  or 
eiber  Isrbeiowe;  baa  lair  complexion,  baruiouioas 
features,  sliming  bUck  *ye* — ooi  piercing,  but  lumin- 
ous j  a  geaeral  apiritoal  expression  pervading  ber 
lace  Hair  wbita  aji  enow  wlUi  wnlte  mualm  or  tulle 
Q  uuLer  oap  ur.wu  tigbily  over  it,  tba  itead.  piece  ex- 
leuuiog  lor  striugs  at  lb*  sides;  tbese  oaogbi  to- 
gether at  tbe  tbroat  with  a  bow  ol  aky  blue  noboo 
coust'tutad  tbe  only  ornament.  No  border 
bit  ol  laco  or  ens  of  flower  ou 
cup,  or  puff  ot  curl  or  crimp  in  hsj- 
Sue  «naxceljr  "lOucaaS'  iue  flwur  sots.  she  wz-fbs— » 
glides  along  and  vmniaaoa  like  a  kptruts supposed  to. 
Tola  Is  tbe  outside  ol  Lbe  Etnerson.  No  pan  of  mine 
could  portray  ber  etber  sell — ilia  dbe  wbo  controls 
tbu  phenomenal  appearance  Just  described. 

Miss  tileu  Emerson,  tb*  only  rematolug  oangbler 
at  boinc,  1^  not  literary  predominantly,  tbougb  ao  in- 
telligeui  and  liigoly  eultured  lady,  tborougbly  pracu- 
cat.  uotnesiio  and  very  churchy, 

Duriug  this  interesting  episode  Mrs.  Emerson  pre- 
sided at  tbe  table,  wbtcb  Wee  spread  in  a  central  po- 
sition, dispensing  tea  lor  tbe  company  wbo  were 
si:tlcd  near  ibe  walL  One  of  Ibe  gueata,  wbao  offered 
templing  viands  by  tbe  person  In  tbo  uext  seal,  said 
slio  was  not  lb  need  of  bodily  food;  it  Was  enougb  to 
be  ol  -Aln.Eioi.rBV.S  "iil-'e-  ■^»B<U;r.  *•  *»  'Jl«i« 
aimospuere  ol  portly,  intelligence  aad  cxqafrite  r*- 
fliionieut,  without  taking  sustenance  lor  poysleal 
needs,  mis  ceremony  concluded,  quiet  bavmg  boen 
rev  lured  and  composure  ot  mind  obtained,  tbe  people 
were  bestowed  witb  referent*  to  oonveraailou. 

Oue  ot  lbe  visitors  wbo  bad  an  Intimation  tbat  tba 
talk  was  to  be  general  on  ibis  occasion,  aad  wbo  ao 
easily  lapses  into  tbe  service  ol  Morpbeas  lu  extreme 
leiuporeiure,  asked  Mm  Emerson  It  sbe  wee  going  to 
let  them  talk  at  a  mark  tbu  but  evening  r  tine  re- 
plied in  unmoved,  measured,  nlgmtted,  melodious 
words:— "It  was  my  idea.  That  was  me  intention  in 
aasembliog  loose  lneuds,  otberwise  tbo  oonver.auon 
would  uegonerate  into  a  buzz  around  tbo  room.1*  No 
supoai  mouU  40  taJEss  Irca  Off  Distvi  uor  her 
words,  sad  sioce  Ibis  was  so  all  yielded  ready  obe- 
dience to  ber  mandate, 

Tbe  aubject  of  Evolution  was  tbeo  chosen  aad  dt*> 
eusaruV  a  .       .     . 

We  bad  a  similar  visit  al  Mr.  aVcoit'SL  lb  tolscas* 
we  were  received  and  entertained  by  tbe  inimitably 
cbermlug  aud  hospitable  Mlsk  Louisa  Aicott,  and 
served  to  our  lea  by  ber  Warltoble  "little  men."  now 
elevca  and  thirteen  jeare  ot  age  respectively.  1 
sbouid  not  omll  to  mention  tbe  gonial,  sparkling, 
souoy-faced  Mr.  Sanborn  among  the  bigb  ligbte  ol 
tbis  region,  aud  io  aolily  my  irieuas  to  wetcb  out 
lor  bis  loribcoraluk  urography  ol  the  Jobn  Browo 
whotte  seal  is  msrcbiog  ou.  * 

It)  Hie  njia/uicd  jjircw  ■♦  AujndMaM  Elizabasb -Xoat 
body,  lormer^y  ol  Jlaaton,  palely  ol  Coucvrd,  a  name 
wbicb  has  bosb  associaletl  in  literary  pursuit*  with 
one  at  least,  11  not  both,  o!  the  great  ones  mentioned 
abovo.  Tbe  interesting  report  ol  Mr.  Alcoti'e  tamous 
Boston  scbuol  Is  due  to  lbe  louelaugabie  Miss  Pea- 
body,  bne  is  a  womaB  ol  great  learning  aoll  power; 
is  kuowu  mure  especially  in  connection  with  lb*  in- 
troduction into  Ibis  country  ot  lb*  Klouergarden  sys- 
tem cl  education,  and  lot'  wbicu  ber  enthusiasm 
literally  knows  bo  boauds.  Her  devotion  to  tbe 
iratotng  ol  children  is  the  wore  remarked  ou  account 
al  the  boman  probability  ol  baViug  •'Mlas"  oa  her 


A  Iacetoiaa  by  ZUlfHi  WaMs  Ba 

Coswosd   Lyceum   before  his  Frieiwa  aaal 

Keishbon. 

The  MBsdsats  of  Couoortl  bad  tba  ptaasara  last 
evenlB*;  of  Hstenltuc  to  their  lrtead  aad  neighbor 
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Balph  Waldo  Emeison,  wbo  delivered  tbe  closing 
leeiure  in  the  lyceum  course  is  that  town-  It  has 
been  his  cast  am  for  yean  to  apeak  in  tfels  course, 
giving  his  services  tree  for  Its  benefit;  and  when 
bis  extreme  relcctanee  to  address  pubUo 
audiences— which  bas  of  tate  grown  npon  blm  to 
such  an  extent  that  be  bas  now  retired  almost 
absolutely  from  the  platform— is  considered,  toe 
value  of  tbe  gift,  judged  thus  br  the  sacrifice 
tbe  giver  made,  was  inestimable.  It  was  thank- 
fully received  by  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  Not  only  tbe  literati  of  the  town  testi- 
fied by  tbeir  presence  their  profound  regard  for 
their  venerable  compeer,  bat  the  ordinary 
average  attendants  npon  a  country 
course  of  entertainments— for,  after  au. 
Concord  bas  a  no  bulalion  which  is  much  like  that 
as  any  other  Massachusetts  village— occupied 
their  {regular  seats  and  listened  witn  tbe  utmost 
respect  and  attention  to  tbe  words  et  wisdom 
wbicb  fell  from  tbe  lips  of  tbe  renowned  sage. 
The  lecture,  the  subject  of  which  was  "Memory," 
sparkled  wltb  bright  gems  of  prose  and  poetry, 
ana  its  cbarni  was  heightened  by  the  quaint- 
ness  of  delivery.  Tbe  beauty  of  its  sen- 
timent was  mellowed  by  tbe  ripe  experience 
of  its  author,  and  tbe  wisdom  of  the  proverbs 
wuicb  were  scattered  thickly  through  It  was  the 
unmistakable  impress  ol  tbe  mind  that  conceived 
them.  Mr.  Emerson  eeeuied  to  speak  with  more 
vigor  than  the  last  few  times  he  has  given  public 
utterance,  and  showed  no  signs  of  the  weakness 
of  ace.  He  was  loudly  applauded,  both  before 
and  after  tbe  lecture,  but  wbile  be  was  speaking 
tbe  most  intense  silence  prevailed.  In  respect  to 
bis  expressed  wish  no  report  of  the  lecture  Is  satfe- 

'*»«••  -a, 

TSmerfconVi  Essay  ©nTl'Memory,"  for  Use 
Benefit  of  the  Fond— A  Large  Audience, 
and  a  Handsome  Sum  Raised. 
Ralph  'Waldo  Emerson  read  his  essay  on-" Mem-1 
01  y"  at  tbe  Woman's  rlnb  rooms.  No,  4  Park  street 
yesterday  afternoon/  Tbe  audience,  which  filled 
the  spacious  parlors  to  their  utmost  capacity,  was 
composed  mostly  of  ladles,  Mr.  Emer8oa.ipoke 
of  memory  as  ibe  cement  which  held  tbe  events  of 
tbe  pasfr  together,  as  gravity  held  matter.  In  its 
place.  It  was  a  cbest  filled  with  property  at  inter- 
est. It  was  not  a  pocket,  but  a  living  instructor. 
There  was  no  book  like  if.  furnished  at  it  Is  with 
an  index  arranged  by  names,  and.  persons,  and 
colors,  and  dates,  it  was  line  a  looking-glass 
carried  through  the  world,  retaining  on  its  clear 
plate  every  image  which  passed,  and  tbe  slate 
was  iodized  so  that  every  image  sunk  into  it  and 
was  held  there.  And  in  addition  to  this  property 
it  bad  one  more— namely,  that  of  all  the  million 
images  that  were  imprinted,  the  very  one  that  was 
wanted  reappeared  in  tbe  centre  of  the  plate  on 
the  moment  that  it  was  wanted.  "We  can  ten 
much  about  It,"  be  said,  "but  you  must  not  ask  as 
what  it  is.  On  seeing  a  face  I  am  aware  that  I 
bare  seen  it  before  or  that  I  bave  not  seen  it*be- 
fore.  On  bearing  a  fact  told  I  am  aware  that  I 
know  it  already.  You  say  tbe  first  words  of  aa 
old  song  and  I  finish  tbe  line  and  tbe  stanza, 
but  where  tbey  were  or  what  became  of  them, 
certainly  I  am  not  thinking  of  tbem  for  months 
and  years,  that  tbey  should  lie  so  still  as 
though  tbev  did  not  exist,  but  yet  so  nigh  that 
tbey  come  on  tbe  instant  when  they  are  called  for. 
Kever  any  man  was  so  sharp-sighted  or  could  tun 
himself  inside  out  quite  enough  to  find  memory 
bad  a  personality  of  its  own ;  sometimes  it  refused 
to  do  our  bidding  and  seemed  to  nave  a  will  of  Its 
own.  It  bad  the  art  of  sifting  out  tbe  naln  and 
holding  tbe  joy.  We  remembered  the  things  we 
loved  and  those  wbicb  we  hated.  The  memory  of 
all  men  was  robust  on  the  subject  of  a  debt  to 
tbem  or  as  wrong  inflicted  en  them.  Tbey  could 
remember,  as  Johnson  said,  wbo  kicked  them 
last.  Men  remembered  best  what  tbey  under- 
stood, and  understood  best  what  tbey  liked.  The 
closing  tbougbt  of  tbe  lecture  was  that  there  was 
an  endless  increase  in  tbe  power  of  memory,  and 
sir.ee  tbe  universe  opened  to  tbe  mind,  the  mem- 
ory must  be  as  large  as  tbe  universe. 

Tbe  proceeds  of  tbe  lecture  will  be  added  to  the 
(lid  boutbjnnd  and  expeuded  in  part  or  entire  la 
palnttrg  the  building. 


aeor 
Stable   Qattacrlaa   ■< 

Blab! 

Tbe  attempt  to  gather  tboss  wbo  desire  to 
see  Baljib  Waldo  Emerson  in  ins  old  ace,  sad 
to  bear  again  bis  familiar  voice  on  lbs  lecture 
platform,  was  highly  successful  at  too 
Women's  club  room.  No.  4  Park  street,  yester- 
day af  ternoon.  Mr.  Emeisen  is  now  unequal 
to  tbe  effort  to  speak  to  a  larce  audience.  Bis 
Ioi  m  it  still  erect ;  bis  piercing  eye  is  a*  keen 
as  ever;  his  smile  has  lost  none  of  lis  ineffable 
sweetness;  but,  still.  It  is  evident  ibat  old 
axe  1b  cumins  nj>on  btm  rapidly.  Ha  read  Us 
levura  at  a  small  desk,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
his  faithful  daughter  guiding  and  prompting 
Aim  whenever   be*  lost   bis   place,  with  his 


audience,  of  some  two  nunurea  persons,  so 
thoroughly  touched  with  emotion  by  bis  in- 
firmities mat  tbey  did  not  mind 
■jrnat  iney  lost,  provided,  only,  tbey 
could  look  into  his  serene  faee  and  watch 
lis  varying  expression.  It  was  an  event  In 
cne't  life  to  do  present  in  those  parlors  and 
look  upon  one  who  lias  done  so  much  for 
American  thought  and  life;  and  the  young 
persons  present  evidently  regarded  tbe  occa- 
sion In  that  light.  Mr.  Emerson  begged  that 
ho  report  of  bis  lecture,  which  was  on  "Men 
ery  "  should  ho  made.  He  need  not  nave  done 
this,  for  at  times  be  spoke  so  Indistinctly  that 
teve  could  hear  him;  and  then  c^ain  there  was 
tbe  freedom  ot  ids  olu  maonerand  als  earliest 
enthusiasm.  But  bo  mutt  pardon  the  reporter 
lor  taking  n  sentence  here  and  there  from  a 
lecture  which  must  be  given  entire  It  it  Is  to 
be  properly  enjoyed.  Memory,  said  he,  it  tbe 
prime  faculty  of  the  mind,  without  which  tbe 
others  cannot  work.  If  gives  solidity  to 
knowledge  All  facts  In  tbe  chart  of  mem- 
ory are  properly  at  interest.  Tbe 
past  will  not  bleep.  Memory  is  acutely 
and  creatively  nlive.  It  does  not  lie,  cannot 
be  corrupted.'  Memory,  in  Ibe  sense  of  eon- 
science.  Is  ibe  police  of  the  universe.  It  Is 
not  a  pocket,  but  a  living  instructor.  It  is  a 
Scripture,  written  day  by  day  from  the  birth 
of  man.  It  Is  provided  with  perfect  apoaralus 
for  its  work.  No  hook  is  like  It  or  could  be 
more  jicrfecU  It  is  called  by  tbe  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages  the  evening  as  distinguished 
from  the  morn  ins  knowledge.  People  are 
often  reproached  for  living  in  tbe  memory. 
It  plays  a  great  pari  in  settling  tbe  intellectual 
Tank  of  meu.  Sometimes  it  has  a  personality 
of  Us  own.  It  has  the  bull-dog  bite;  you  bave 
to  cut  off  the  bead  to  loosen  the  teeth.  De- 
fective memory  is  not  always  due  to  want  of 
genius.  It  is  often  due  to  excellence  of 
genius.  Some  men  can  think  one  moment  as 
well  as  another.  If  they  don't  remember  tbe 
mood,  tbey  can  invent  one.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
'could  not  remember  about  his  own  discoveries, 
but.  If  questioned,  could  give  the  reasons  for 
them  on  the  spot.  We  live  later  In  life  by 
memory.  Tbe  minds  ot  most  men  are  nothing 
but  a  pocket  diary,  bu;  tome  minds  bold 
science,  others  tbonght,  others  tbe  history  of 
the  world.  When  I  talk  with  tbe  genealogist 
J  teem  to  sit  with  a  corpse.  Tbe  memory  of 
what  has  turned  out  baaly  Is  always  strong; 
as  Johnson  says,  1  never  forget  the  man  that 
kicked  me  last.  Mr.  Emerson  quoted  numer- 
ous instances  of  men  wbo  bad  marvellous 
memories  for  names  and  details '  of  things. 
In  tbe  higher  life,  each  man's  memory  is  in 
the  line  of  his  action.  We  like  longevity,  and 
we  Use  a  great  memory,  but  wbat  we  wish  to 
keep  we  mutt  once  thoroughly  possess.  We 
forget  rapidly  what  sbould  be  forgotten.  The 
best  secortty  of  memory  is  to  understand  tbe 
subject  of  thought.  Memory  is  maue  up  of 
older  memories,  and  there  was  something  ex- 
isting older  than  ibe  oldest  memories. 

When  ibo  lecture  was  over,  tbe  audience, 
which  filled  every  available  teat  or  standing 
place  in  tbe  rooms,  slowly  dispersed.  Many 
remained  to  greet  Mr.  Emewon  as  an  old 
friend,  others  to  be  introunced  to  blm,  and 
others  lingered  simply  to  lake  a  last  look  of 
tbe  old  gentleman  In  tbe  waning  sunlight. 
Mr.  Emerson  thoroughly  deserves  tbe  title  of 
ono  of  ibe  benefactors  of  the  Old  South.  So 
tone  bas  done  more  In  special  ways  fonts 
Jpjircbase  fund. 


moard  Age,  it 


BOSTON  HERALIX 

AT  Ibe  advanced  agsf of  the  Concord  i 
u  hardly  possible  that  he  can  appear  la  publta 
again,  though  there  are  thousands  wbo  would 
be  glad  to  look  Into  bis  serene  and  Intel- 
lectual face  U  tbey  could  not  hear  a  word  he 
said.  This  gives  emphasis  te  the  faw  occa- 
sions when  be  consents  to  serve  some  public 
interest,  as  be  did  yesterday  afternoon,  try 


reading  a  lecture  or  a  poem  in  public  The 
feeling  toward  him  is  peculiar  and  —table 
Wltb  many  it  Is  an  admiration  that 
to  homage;  with  all  it  is  a  siacan 
of  interest  and  respect.  It  Is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Emerson  ts 
our  most  noted  writer  In  Europe,  and  that 
almost  no  one  Is  before  him  In  this  country. 
Men  wbo  agree  wltb  blm,  and  men  wbo  read 
his  writings  as  tbey  do  poems,  seem  equally 
Interested  In  the  productions  of  his  genius. 
He  touches  no  subject  which  be  doss  not 
freshen.  This  was  apparent  yesterday.  Few 
sights  could  be  more  touching  than  to  see  his 
daughter,  a  middle-aged'** woman,  at  her 
father's  side,  prompting  blm  wnen  he  lost  his 
place  and  feeling,  evidently,  a  conscious  joy 
that  she  was  helping  others  to  understand 
wbat  be  bad  to  say.  It  was  Impossible  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  daughter  was  glad  to  be 
the  witness  of  tbe  honor  paid  to  her  father, 
and  the  educated  American  is  yet  to  be  found 
wbo  does  not  appreciate  and  value  what  this 
great  living  author  and  poet  bas  said.  The 
occasion  yesterday  was  as  unique  In  its  de- 
fects as  in  the  noble  and  striking  utteranoss 
of  the  lecturer.  It  cannot  be  that  be  win  ap- 
pear In  public  many  times  more,  and  to  most 
present  the  memory  of  what  be  bad  been  to 
tbem— how  he  had  helped  tbem— was  almost 
more  in  tbeir  tbougbt  than  Ibe  living  wori. 
tbey  beard  from  bis  lips.  And  this  interest 
in  our  great  national  teachers,  our 
men  of  genius,  is  healthful  In  tbe  high- 
est degree.  Mr.  Emerson  did  more  for 
those  who  were  yesterday  privileged  to 
listen  to  blm  than  simply  lecture.  All  that 
be  bas  been  In  life  was  concentrated  in  the 
man  that  spoke,  and  be  unconsciously  Im- 
pressed those  wbo  heard  blm  wltb  bis  own 
unique  genius  and  personality.  It  must  be 
the  wish  of  all  that  bis  decline  may  be  as  gen- 
tle as  possible.  It  is  bard  to  think  him  old. 
It  is  not  possible  to  think  of  him  as  other 
than  one  of  the  ethical  teachers  wbo  have 
done  very  much  to  create  the  atmosphere  ot 
the  new  day  In  which  men  live. 


When  Kaipii*A aldoEmerson  was  reading  Lis 
essay  on  the  future  of  America,  in  a  small  and 
select  audience  a  while  ago,  bis  eyesight  slipped 
so  that  he  said  "The  country."  But  there  his 
faithful  daughter  Ellen  interrupted  him. 
"Father,"  she  said,  "it  is  this  country."  Mr 
Emerson's  face  radiated  a  smile  as  he  replied, 
"Wei!,  this  country  is  the  country."  Perhaps 
the  philosopher  never  said  anything  more  preg- 
nant with  hope  than  that,  for  it  embodies  what 
we  all  want  to  think  about  the  republic.  Is  it  not 
the  country. — the  hope  of  the  world,  whose  exist- 
ence works  now  as  a  leaven  in  the  despotisms 
and  grinding  empires  of  tbe  elder  civilizations? 
Europe  has  always  taken  a  wrong  view  of 
America  as  a  new  world;  it  is  not,  but  tbe 
old  world  transmogrified  working  out  its  germs 
of  centuries'  growth  where  they  are  free  of  the 
choking  thorns  of  outgrown  social  conditions. 
We  are  not  new,  or  young,  but  the  youth  and 
manhood  of  the  people,  without  <  hampering  of 
kings  and  nobles,  primogenitures  and  serfdoms, 
and  altogether  in  the  advance.  We  go  to  no 
school  for  publicism,  nor  should  we  any  more 
subordinate  our  social  dignities.  These  too  are 
our  own,  let  us  dare  a  true  order  of  society. 


m  ,       BALFH  -WALDO  EMKESON. 

"ffte   Cofeeord  "'Sage   Appears    for    Use  Os>e 
Hundredth  Tina*  Before   the  OasMord  Ly- 
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am  In  of    Bc- 


Mr.  Balpa.  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  a  lectare 
last  evening  la  the  regular  course  ot  the  Concord 
Lyceum,  Tbe  event  was  a  notable  one  in  many 
leepeots.  and  peculiarly  s&  in  that  the  lecture  was 
tbe  one  hundredth  that 'during  bis  long  literary, 
career  Mr.  Emerson  baa  .read  before  tots  lyceum 
ol  his  ono  townt   The  customary  request  was 


d  ade  at  the  opening,  tint  if  any  reporters  were 
present  they  would  nuke  no  report.  What  here 
follows  mustnotrbe  regarded  as  a  non-oompliancs 
with  the  request;  It  presents  no  more,  If  to  much, 
of  tbe  lecture  as  any  receptive  and  retentive 
beaier  may  today  'convey  orally  from  boose  to 
Loose  for  the  delectation  of  his  or  her 
appreciative  friends  who  were  unavoidably  de- 
tained at  home.  Not  many  of  this  appreciative 
mmber  permitted  tbemselver,  however,  to  be 
tbns  detained.  The  spacious  town  hall  was  quite 
full,  though  there  was  no  uncomfortable  crowd- 
ipg.  Tbe  Boston  trains,  especially  tbatof  the 
Lowell  road,  brought  up  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber. Tbe  occasion  passed  oft  very  successfully, 
lor  tbe  lectorer  appeared  in  excellent  voice  and 
vigor  for  one  whose  years  count  op  to  seventy  and 
seven,  and  his  eyesight  prove  i  also  equal  to  the 
task,  lor  in  only  one  woid  did  his  reading  vary 
from  tbe  manuscript  so  far  as  to  obscure  tbe 
sense,  and  ibis  was  promptly  rectified  upon  the 
suggestion  of  bis  daughter,  who  sat  near  the 
plauorm. 

Mr.  Emerson  announced  tbe  subject  to  be  "His- 
torical Notes  of  Lite  and  Literature  io  Massachu- 
setts."{He  said  tbat  there  are  always  two  parties— 
tbe  party  of  tbe  past  ana  tbat  oi  tbe  future,  or 
tbatof  the  establishment  and  that  ot  movement. 
It  is  not  easy  to  date  tbe  eras  ot  activity  which 
i  rom  time  to  time  are  manifest  with  anything  like 
precision,  but  tbe  period  beginning  about  the  year 
lS'JO,  and  ending  twenty  years  later,  is  to  be  re- 
tarded as  sucb  an  one.  It  may  be  characterised 
as  a  war  between  institutions  and  nature, 
and  which  caused  a  split  in  every 
cburcb,  as  of  Calvlmsta  into  old  and 
new  schools,  and  Quakers  into  old 
and  new  schools  and  new  divisions  upon  ques- 
tions of  politics,  temperance  and  slavery.  Tbe 
general  mind  baa  become  aware  of  Itself.  Men 
grew  conscious  and  Intellectual.  The  swart  earth 
spirit  which  bad  made  tbe  strength  of  past  ages 
was  all  gone,  and  another  hour  had  struck.  In 
literature  tbere  appeared  a  decided  tendency  to 
criticism,  and  young  men  seemed  to  have  been 
bom  witb  knives  In  their  brains.  The  popular  re- 
ligion of  our  lathers  received  many  shocks  during 
this  time,  but  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  slow 
bnt  extraordinary  influence  of  Swedenborg,a  man 
oi  prodigious  mind,  tainted,  as  I  think,  with  a 
certain  suspicion  of  insanity,  but  exerting  a  pow- 
eilul  effect  upon  an  influential  class.  Aa 
among  tbe  more  immediate  causes  of  this  in- 
tellectual and  reformatoiy  activity  to  which 
he  had  referred  tbe  lecturer  named  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  young  men  gathered  at  Cam- 
bridge by  Edward  Everett,  who  bad  just  returned 
from  Europe  alter  a  rive  years'  residence  there, 
and  who  presented  with  natural  grace  and  splen- 
did ibetoiic  some  of  tbe  phases  of  contemporary 
German  philosophy  and  literature.  Dr.  Frothing- 
ham  and  Professor  Notion  aleo  contributed  In 
making  familiar  the  latest  results  of  German 
thought. 

Bnt  morn  potent  than  any  of  these  influences, 
as  a  paramount  source  of  tbe  religious  revolution 
of  tbe  peilod,  was  modern  science,  especially  tbe 
scit  nee  of  astronomy.  It  came  to  be  apprehend- 
ed tbat  as  tbe  eartb  is  not  tbe  centre  of  tbe  uni- 
verse so  it  is  not  tbe  special  scene  or  stage  on 
which  tbe  drama  of  Divine  justice  is  played  before 
tbe  assembled  angels  of  heaven,  the  planet  being 
but  a  speck  in  tbe  created  universe,  too  minute  to 
be  seen  at  tbe  distance  of  many  of  tbe  fixed  stars 
w  bleb  are  plainly  visible  to  us.  These  new  per- 
ceptions tequlred  oi  men  an  extension  and  up- 
lifting of  their  views  as  to  tbe  dealings  of  tbe  Cre- 
ator, and  tbey  received  a  confirmation  in  the  then 
new  science  of.  geology.  Tbe  writing*  of  Dr. 
(.'banning,  especially  bis  papers  on  Milton  and 
Napoleon,  the  first  specimens  in  this  country  of 
tbat  large  criticism  which  bad  given  power  to  the 
Edinborg  Review,  were  among  tbe  sources  ot  this 
new  intellectual  activity.  Cbanmng,  said  the  lec- 
torer, was  regarded  as  tbe  star  of  tbe  American 
cburcb  while  be  lived,  and  we  thought  then,  It  we 
do  not  think  now,  that  be  had  no  peer. 
His  sermons  and  addresses  are  printed, 
but  tbe  eye  and  the  voice  could  not 
be  printed ;  bis  discourses  lose  their  beat  in  losing 
bim.  Beference  was  made  to  -tbe  beginnings  of 
cooperation  among  tbe  new  order  of  thinkers,  and 
it  was  stated  tbat  nobody  knew  who  gave  or  when 
was  first  applied  to  these  tbe  name  of  "TransoeB- 
dentallsts."  Tbe  organ  of  this  new-  order  of 
thinkers,  tbe  "Dial,"  was  menHosedr*ntt  quits)  a 
roil  statement  was  made  respecting  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment,  with  incidental,  comment  on 

tbe  theories  ot  Owen.Fouriertaod  other  socialistic 
reformers.  Moon  of  this  comment  was  evidently 
designed  to  be  amusing,  and  called  forth  tbe 
laughter  ot  toe  audience.  Two  specimens  must 
here  suffice.  The  married  women,  bo  said,  onl- 
foimly  disliked  the  Brook  Farm  way  of  Ufa. 
It  bad  too  much  of  tbe  hotel  about 
:t.  a.  common  school  might  ,  do  .  vary 
wen,  but  •  common  nursery  was  hot  to 
be  tolerated.  Itmigbt  be  admitted  tbat  tbe  in- 
cubator has  its  advantages,  bnt  tbe  ben  on*  bar 
own  account  must  prefer  the  old  way.  Amid 
these  scenes  of  "attractive  labor,"  Jm  said,  the 
country  members  »  ere  astonished  to  see  tbat  owe 
man  of  tbe  association  ploughed  all  day,  and 
tbat  one  looked  out  ot  tbe  window  all  day,  aatd 
perhaps  drew  tbe  first  man's  picture  as  he  appear- 
ed wben  ploughing;  but  both  got  the  same  wages 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  day.  Be  thought  tbat  Brook 
frnn  bad  not  proved  wholly  a  failure,  bat  that 
many  pi  actical  lessons  bad  come  from  the  exper- 
iment, and  that  America  of  today  is  no  longer 
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eccentric  or  rude  in  its  strength, bnt  begins- to 
show  traces  ot  a  continuous  and  steady  growth 
wnose  proportions  shall  befit  tbe  spaces  of  tbe 
continent. 


THE  tVOEUM   PLATFORM. 

v       Kalf a  Waldo  Emhw  at  C.xjwS. 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  a  lecture 
last  evening  in  the  regular  course  of  the  Concord 
Lyceum.  The  event  was  a  potable  one  in  many  re- 
spects, aud  peculiarly  so  in  that  the  lecture  was  the 
one  hundredth  that  during*fils  long  literary  career 
Sir.  Emerson  has  read  before  this  lycen.ru  of  bis  own 
town. 

Mr.  Emerson  announced  -the  subject  to  be  "His- 
torical Notes  of  Life  and  Literature  in  Tiffin— i  fm 
sttts."  He  said  that  there  are  always  two  parties— 
the  party  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  future,  or  that 
of  the  establishment  anil  that  of  movement,  iris  not 
easy  to  date  th>:  v.-."»  >-f  r"»l"ii;  which  from  time  to 
time  are  manifest  witb  anything  like  precision,  but 
the  period  beginning  about  the  year  J&JO,  and  ending 
twenty  yenrs  later,  krto  be  regarrtedlSB  sue*  an  one. 
it  may  be  characterised  as  a  war  between  institu- 
tions and  nature,  and  which  mused  a  split  in  every 
church,  as  of  Calviui»»s  into  old  and  new  schools, 
and  Quakers  into  old  and  new  schools  and  new 
divisions  n,ion  questions  of  politic},  temperance  and 
slavery. 

The  general  mind  had  become  aware  of  Itself. 
Men  grew  conscious  and  intellectual.  In  literature 
there  appeared  a  decided  tendency  to  criticism,  and 
young  men  seemed  to  have  been  born  with  kuiv«  in 
their  brains.  The  popular  religion  of  our  fathers  i ■«- 
ce!ved  many  shocks  during  this  time,  but  much  in  to 
be  attributed  to  the  slow  but  extraordinary  influence 
of  Swedenborg,  a  man  of  prodigious  mind,  tainted, 
as  I  think,  with  a  certain  suspicion  of  insanity,  but 
exerting  a  powerful  effect  upon,  on  tnfuentiar  class. 
As  among  the  more  Immediate  causes  of  this  Intel- 
lectual aud  reformatory  activity  to  which  he  hal  re- 
ferred the  lecturer  named  the  impression  made  upon 
thevnnngiiien  gathered  at  CambrMjre  by  TM*-._ri 
Everett,  who  bad  ju«t -returned  from  Euiopc  aliur  a 
five  years'  residence  there,  and  who  presented  with 
natural  grace  and  splendid  rhetoric  some  of  the 
phases  of  contemporary  German  philosophy  and  lit- 
eratnre.  Dr.  Frothlngbain  and  Professor  Norton 
also  contributed  in  mating  familiar  the  latest  results 
of  Herman  tboueht. 

But  rvire  ywtei'.t  than  any  of  these  influences,  as  a 
paramount  source  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the 
period,  was  modern  science,  especially  tbe  science  of 
astronomy.  The  writing*  of  l'r.  t.luuuing,  especial- 
ly his  papers  on  Milton  and  Napoleon,  the  nrst.specl- 
mens  in  this  country  of  that  large  criticism  which 
had  given  power  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were 
among  the  sources  of  this  new  intellectual  activity. 
Chnnuing,  said  the  lecturer,  was  regarded  us  the 
star  of  the  American  church  while  he  lived,  and  we 
thought  then,  if  we  do  not  think  now,  that  he  had 
no  peer.  His  sermons  and  addresses  are  printed, 
but  the  eye  and  the  voice  could  not  be  printed;  his 
aiscourses  lose  their  best  in  losing  him.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  beginnings  of  co-operation  among 
the  new  order  of  thinkers,  and  it  was  stated  that  no- 
body knew  who  gave  or  when  was  first  applied  to 
these  the  name  of  '•XraDscendentaliyts."  The  organ 
of  this  new  order  of  thinkers,  the  Dial,  was  men- 
tioned, and  quite  a  full  statement  was  made  respect- 
ing the  Brook  Farm  experiment,  with  incidental 
comment  on  tbe  theories  of  Owen,  Fourier  and  other 
socialistic  reformers. 

Much  of  this  comment  was  evidently  designed  to 
be  amusing,  and  called  forth  the  laughter  of  the  au- 
dience. Two  specimens  must  here  suffice.  The  mar- 
ried women,  he  said,  uniformly  disliked  the  Brook 
Farm  way  of  life.  It  had  too  much  of  tbe  hotel  about 
it.  A  common  school  might  do  very  well,  bnt  a  ooas- 
mon  nursery  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  might  be 
admitted  that  the  incubator  has  its  advantages,  bat 
the  hen  on  her  own  account  must  prefer  the  old  way. 
Amid  these  scenes  of  "attractive,  labor,"  he  said,  the 
countrv  members  were  astonished  to  see  tbat  one 
man  oi  the  association  ploughed  all  day,  and  that  one 
looked  out  of  the  window  all  day,  and  perhaps  drew 
tbe  first  man's  pi.'ture  as  be  appeared  when  plough- 
ins;  but  both  got  the  same  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  He  thought  that  Brook  Farm  bad  not  proved 
wholly  a  failure,  bnt  that  many  practical  liaanns  had 
come  from  the  experiment,  and  (hat  America  of  to 
day  is  no  longer  eccentric  or  rude  In  Its  strength, 
bnt  begins  to  show  traces  of  a  continuous  and  steidy 
growth  whose  proportions  shall  befit  the  spaces  ot  the 
continent 


jf     EMERMHI  AMI*  JOSEPH  COOK. 

The  following  lelferTrtMrTason  of  Ralpb  Waldo 
Emerson  is  an  answer  to  a  letter  written  to  the 
Concord  Philosopher: 

Concord.  Feb.  17. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  weeks  sco  my  father  received  a 
letter  from  yon,  inquiring  if  a  staiemeal  made  to 
yon  bv  a  friend  iu  Boston  with  regard  to  bim,  was 
true.  Tbe  statement  was  tbat  under  tbe  influence 
ot  Rev.  Mr.  Joeejib  Cook  be  had  changed  bis  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  accepted  the  doctnaee  of  tbe 
orthodox  ConoTegatiooalisus.  My  father  receives 
many  letters,  bnt  now  very  seldom  writes  one. 
Mere  than  once  before  tetters  have  been  received  by 
him  from  persons  in  the  West,  asking  almost  tbe 
same  question  tbat  you  ask,  oue  gentleman  stating 
tbat  at  Minneapolis  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  bad  stated  iu 
a  public  !<  dure  that  Mr.  Eroersou  and  Mr.  Alcott 
bau  publicly  renounced  their  early  religions  beliefs, 
accepted  Jesus  as  their  Savior,  the  Bible  as  divine. 


and  joined  the  oitbodox  church.  Paragraphs  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  newspapers  stating  essen- 
tially tbe  same  ihiug.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me 
fair  that  persons  who  have  been,  perhaps,  led  out  of 
the  old  paths  by  Mr.  Emerson's  teachings,  and  arc 
now  told  tbat  be  has  admitted  tbat  be  went  astray, 
and  has  rei  timed  to  even  a  stricter  fold  tnan  that 
from  which  he  wont  foith,  should  know  the  truth. 
1  therefore  asked  and  received  leave  from  my  father 
to  answer  yoar  note.  The  statement  is  in  every 
respect  incorrect.  Mr.  Emerson  is  acqoaiuled  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  who  has  called  upon  him  when  h9 
has  exchanged  witb  tbe  oitbodox  clergyman  of 
Concord,  and  by  invitation  of  the  Utter  gentleman, 
Mr.  Emerson  wont  on  one  or  t  xo  occasions,  several 
yeais  since,  ic  bear  Mr.  Cook  preach  in  this  town. 
Except  on  these  occasions,  Mr.  Emerson  has  never 
bad  anv  relations  with  Mr.  Cook.  He  never  roads 
bis  lectures.  He  has  not  joined  any  church,  dot  aa» 
be  retracted  any  view?  expressed  in  bis  writingB 
after  his  withdrawal  from  the  ministry.  His  -hut 
words  given  to  tbe  puMic  on  mailers  of  morals  and 
religion,  may  be  found  io  his  paper  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  Jiroe,  ItTJS.ou  "Tbe  Sovereign- 
tv  of  Ethics,"  and  in  his  lecture  entitled  "Tnc 
Treacher,"  delivered  lo  tbe  divinltv  students  at 
Harvard  University  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  now 
printed  in  tbe  Vnitarian  Review  for  Janoarv,  IBM. 
Mr.  Emerson's  friends  and  readers  can  judzc  for 
themselves  whether  these  paoers  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  tale  that  is  going  about,  as  to  bis  conversion 
to  orthofloxy.  Truly  yours, 

Edward  Waldo  Emerson. 

It  is  understood  tbat  Mr.  J.  Eliot  Cabot, 
who  l>as  been  for  some  years  Kalph  Waldo 
Emerson's  confidential  literary  adviser,  will 
be  intruded  with,  his  unpublished  papers, 
and  will  have  authority  to  write  his  life. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Increasing  Taste  tor 
Intellectual  Straining,"  77ie  Spectator  says  of 
Dr.  Emerson:  "There  are  many  who  believe 
that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Is  the  greatest  of 
living  sages.  And  certainly  his  career  has 
been  calm  and  sedate  enough  and  there  is  real 
penetration  in  his  glance.  But,  though  he  has 
never  thrown  much  of  emotional  excitement 
into  his  teaching,  his  philosophy  means  noth- 
ing If  it  does  not  mean  that  yon  get  a  truer 
view  of  life  by  standing  on  intellectual  tiptoe 
and  straining  at  a  universal  truth  that  is  not 
quite  within  your  reach  than  you  do  by  hum- 
bly putting  together  what  yon  may  really  be 
said  to  understand.  There  Is  no  greater  con- 
trast between  intellectual  men  than  there  Is 
between  the  sedate  calm  of  Emerson  and  the 
transcendental  exaltation  or  anguish  of  Victor 
Hugo." 


The  mother  or  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son.^-Fifty  years  ago,  the  Reverend  William 
Emerson,  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, was  a  prominent  man  in  the  religious  in- 
struction and  tbe  literary  enterprises  of  the 
town.  He  was  of  an  active  spirit,  bent  upon 
doing  something  considerable  in  his  place  and 
time.  But  his  time  was  appointed  to  be  short. 
In  the  midst  of  bis  plans  and  honourable  la- 
bours, be  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
leaving  in  widowhood  tbe  excellent  lady  who 
bus  now  followed  him,  at  a  little  more  than 
double  that  number  of  years.  She  was  born 
in  Boston,  November  9tb,  1768,  tbe  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Haskins.  and  died  in  Concord,  her 
husband's  birthplace,  aged  eighty-five  years 
:>nd  one  week.  Mr.  Emerson's  death  left  her 
with  the  care  of  six  children,  five  of  them 
sons,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  yet  at  school.  In 
tbat  year  of  her  bereavement,  such  a  heavy, 
responsible  and.  precarious  charge  seemed  to 
tbe  eyes  of  many  persons  to  cast  upon  her  an 
increased  burden,  of  trial.  But  she  showed 
herself  equal  to  tho.-'o  anxious  circumstances. 
She  knew  bow  to  exercise  a  prudent  fore- 
thought, economy  and  self  denial;  and  her 
position  and  personal  worth  raised  around  her 
m-.iny  friends.  Four  of  her  five  sons  she  car- 
ried through  Harvard  College,  where  they  all 
distinguished  themselves.  They  were  the  joy 
and  pride  of  her  widowed  life.  They  were 
more  than  her  jewels.  They  were  evidences 
to  the  world  of  her  motherly  wisdom  and 
faithfulness.  Of  these,  Edward  Bliss  and 
Charles  Cbauncey  not  only  carried  away  tbe 
first  honours  of  the  University,  but  attracted 
public  admiration  -as  very  few  such  young 
leaders  do.     They  both  j;avc  the  highest  pro- 


niisc  of  eminence,  aud  both  died  young,  two 
years  apart  from  each  other.  The  eyes  of  the 
writer  till,  as  ho  remembers  their  faces.  It 
might  not  seem  delicate  in  us  to  speak  of  the 
other  t.vo ;  and  we  will  add  but  a  ward.  The 
elder  is  a  counsellor  at  New- York,  and  has 
bocu  a  judge — beloved  wherever  he  is  known, 
and  universally  confided  in.  The  other  has 
the  least  of  his  praises  in  his  fame.  We  should 
not  know  where  to  find  a  nobler  and  gentler 
spirit.  The  family  was  nut  broken  up  till 
1626.  Mrs.  Emereon  then  accepted  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  venerable  Doctor 
Kipley,  of  Concord,  to  make  his  house  her 
home,  thus  supplying  the  place  of  his  de- 
ceased daughter,  who  was  her  husband's  half- 
sister.  In  1835,  a  new  home,  and  her  last 
earthly  one,  was  found  in  the  family  of  her 
son,  with  whom,  indeed,  she  had  resided  for 
several  years  before,  though  not  in  the  same 
dwelling.  "  Never  was  person  more  blessed  in 
natural  temper,*'  says  one  who  knew,  "  more 
calm,  amiable,  self-respecting,  self-helping." 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  patience  and  for- 
titude, of  the  ecrencst  trust  in  GoJ,  of  a  dis- 
cerning, spirit,  and  a  most  courteous  bear- 
ing ;  one  who  knew  how  to  guide  the  affairs 
of  her  own  house,  as  long  ns  she  was  responsi- 
ble for  that,  with  the  sweetest  authority  ;  aud 
wiio  knew  how  to  give  the  least  trouble  and 
the  greatest  happiness,  after  that  authority 
was  resigned.  Both  her  mind  and  her  cha- 
racter were  of  a  superior  order,  and  they  set 
their  stamp  upon  manners  of  peculiar  softness 
and  natural  grace  and  quiet  dignity.  Her 
scosible  aud  kindly  speech  was  always  as  good 
as  instruction  ;  her  smile,  though  it  was  ever 
ready,  was  a  reward.  Her  dark,  liquid  eyes, 
from  which  old  age  could  not  take  uway  the 
expression,  will  be  umo'og  the  remembrances 
of  all  on  whom  they  ever  rested.  Her  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  all  the  dispositions  whioh  it 
nourishes,  were  her  support  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  Ker  death  was  hastened  at  last  by  a  ca- 
lamity that  often  befalls  the  aged,  the  fracture 
of  the  neek  of  the  thigh-bone — a  part  which 
is  apt  to  become  thin  and  brittle  with  time. 
Ibis  sad  accident  confined  her  long  to  her  bed, 
aud  gave  largo  room  for  the  exercise  of  her 
uicckncst  and  constancy.— Christian  Exam. 


RALPH   WALDO    EMERSON 


FltAVBSBOat       CILMOHE-I       FIftAJU 

UOTVKB    OR     BHOIiISH 
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Jft  tbePree  S£ltd*(tMr  MM'  KT*tt*ag<- 
j£sn*r*or/e  Karty  i!».BVwW  tHt 
(he  talMrt&a  »iHKtlry-.Tfa*  ©*. 
scarify  *f  bis  Style,  his  "8kepCfe41 
Tendencies  u4  Parsons!  Character* 
"©«  a  PhUMorher)  sot  a  Peat,  Psr* 
haps  "  lbs"  Asaerieaa  Peat. 

The  last  of  Professor  J.  H.  Oflmors't  lec- 
tures on  English  literature  was  deUVarsd  a* 
tie  Frcs  academy  last  evening,  before  tbs 
lurrest  audience  gathered  at  any  of  the  leo- 
tures  daring  ths  courts.  Tbs  art  draw  was 
substantially  as  follows : 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson— ths  sob  of  a  Unita- 
rian clergyman  of  some  local  reputation— was 
born  at  Boston,  Haas. ,  In  1808,  aad  grad- 
ta'sd  st  Harvard  college  in  1881.  A  writer 
in  ;ths  Literary  World  say*: 

1  •  In  college  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  dtetia- 
gotsh  himself  as  a  scholar.  Bs  indulged  bis 
fondness  for  litsratnrs  at  th*  liipniss  of  les- 
sons. Tbers  were  fifty -nine  in  Mr.  Emer- 
son's class,  and  commencement  ports  were 
given  to  twenty -seven  of  them.  Emerson 
stood  high  enough  to  have  a  share  in  a  confer  - 
erce— a  part  nsually  given  to  toe  duller  men ; 
•i'd  accordingly,  be  and  two  others  conferred 
'  On  ths  character   of   John  Knox,  William 
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Penn,  and  John  Wesley.  •  ' ' 

For  a  short  time  after  graduation  be  tangbt 
n  boot  with  an  elder  brother  in  Boston,  bat 
eventually  studied  theology  and  beoame  pas- 
ter of  a  Unitarian  church  m  the  same  city. 
Aii  sermons,  we  are  told,  were  noted  tor 
their  plainness  and  simplicity;  but,  owing  to 
bis  speculative  tendencies,  be  soon  r— Ignsl 
Dl4  charge  and  retired  to  Concord,  Mam  , 
where  be  has  ever  since  resided;  though  be 
Da*  made  frequent  lecturing  tows  in  this 
country  and  even  hi  Europe. 

.  The  poem  which  Mr.  Bmeraon  wrote  on  re- 
turning to  Concord ' 4  Good  bye  I  proud  world, 
I'm  going  boms, ' '  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  the  man. 

Mr.  Emerson's  flirt  introduction  to  the  Hi- 
lary world  was  in  1887,  when  be  delivered 
a  Phi  Bete  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard  on 
*•  Man  Thinking. » •  In  the  toilowtng  year 
be  delivered  an  address  before  the  Harvard 
Divinity  school  on  • '.  literary  states. '  •  Both 
tl.tce  productions  won  for  him  deserved  repu- 
tation. In  1840,  Mr.  Emerson  began  the 
publication  of  The  Dial,  a  magaatno  designed 
to  expound  and  advocate  the  ' '  tranaooadoa- 
t/ 1  philosophy, ' '  which  then  prevailed  in 
I1  •  w  England.  Margaret  Fuller  (afterwards 
tl «  Countess  Oesoli)  and  A.  Branson  Alcott 
w  t  re  among  Mr.  Emerson's  principal  aaso- 
c.stee  in  this  undertaking,  whioh  was  oon- 
tirued  throughout  four  years.  The  Dial 
(<«  mplete  seta  of  whioh  are  now  rtrj  rare  and 
v.  iy  costly)  is  well .  worth  careful  study,  es 
fl  <trstiDg  a  period  of  ferment  and  change  in 
ht-w  England  througbt.     >  „ 

7it  J-S41,  Mr.  Emerson  Jpobjfebedj  his  first 
^•'-•a»e  of  essays,  which  has  been  sneceedaj 
bt  tei oral  otbcf  volumes  faxnung  to*  most  an- 
p:  rr«ix.t  of  whioh  we  ma)  mention. English 
TrMte,  Representative  men,  and  Society  aai 
Si.Utude— which  are  all  worth  owning  and 
Trading. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Me.  Emerson's  prose 
sty  1m  that  it  is  obscure  and  incomprehenslbls  - 
an  allegation  which  is  not  without  foundation 
in  fact.  Mr.  Emerson,  however,  unlike  Car- 
lyie,  of  whom  he  has  been  unjustly  regarded 
as  a  senile  Imitator— is  writing  clearer  and 
more  comprehensibly  with  every  volume. 
Bis  ' '  Society  and  Solitude  ' '  certainly  em- 
bodies vigorous,  just  and  sensible  thought  in 
lei  guage  which  ought  to  be  oomprehemuble  to 
a  person  of  average  culture. 

Mr.  Emerson's  sceptical  tendencies  have 
been  frequently  urged  in  objection  to  his  writ- 
ings. Es  is  by  nature  and  training  a  skep- 
tic—a question.  In  that  capacity  he 
rtr.ders  what  service  he  may  to  humanity — 
propounding,  with  subtle  insight,  problems 
wl.ich  are  likely  to  be  solved  by  other  men 
thcu  he.  But  there  is  nothing  mesa  or  maiig- 
nerrt  in  his  scepticism.  He  is  an  earnest  in- 
quirer for  truth ;  and,  however  mistaken  we 
may  conceive  his  views  of  truth  to  be,  bs  ac- 
cepts them  with  judicial  impartiality  end  in- 
difference. •«  My  wife,  "  said  he  to  me,  "to 
en  old -fashioned  religionist:"  and  im- 
n^diateJy  added  :  "I  beg  your  pardon,  you 
kiiow  what  I  mean. ' '  I  understood  him  to 
rr  pan,  that  his  wife  and  myself  might  be  what 
we  choose  so  that  ws  granted  aim  the  asms 
privilege. 

In  his  private  life,  Mr.  Emerson  fa  utterly 
irreprochable ;  and,  despite  his  stodiouo 
he  bits,  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and  courteous 
of  men.  I  was  Introduced  to  him,  on  a 
stormy  evening  a  few  years  since,  by  bis  own 
file-side,  as  a  professor  In  the  university  of 
Rochester.  "  I  sat  by  ite  cradle,  "  be  laid. 
"I  am  very  sum  i  rissll  not  follow  its 
be  arse  ; ' '  and  then  be  inquired,  by  name,  for 
Dr.  Kendrick,  whom  he  had  met 
orly  once,  and  that  twenty  years 
before.  Such  complaisance  towards 
ere  of  our  "  fresh-water  colleges  • »  was,  of 
ccuree,  irreslstable,  and  hours  were  spent  in  u 
free  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling.  In 
conversation,  Emerson  is  ready,  suggestive, 
ft  e  nk.  He  never  degenerates  into  monologue 
like  A.  Branson  Alcott,  who  has  managed,  by- 
dint  of  persistent  self  assertion,  to  monopolise 
tbe  title  of  ' '  The    Concord    Philosopher.  •  • 


The  thing  that  most  impressed  me  about 
En  erson  was  his  kindliness  and  geniality.  I 
aid  not  learn  much  during  tbe  evening  I  spent 
with  him,  but  I  wyoyed  a  great  deal.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  enthusiasm— the  glow 
of  personal  pride-en  a  friend's  sneoeas  with 
which  be  read  to  me  Holmes's  lines  to  George 
fvabrfy,  whioh  bad  just  been  published,  but 
*  bich  I  bad  mew  »*3> 

Tkt  brc*a'*MSfrg  Saenaa  'a  ojntpasMc  <y.-, 
«•  cemplifled  In  gas  « «  Parnassus,  "which?  to 
►imply  bis  poetic  common- place  book.  His 
appreciation  of  our  meet  objective  poet 
It  baucer)  and  our  most  religious  post  (Her- 
bert) was  a  revelation  to  me. 

Emerson  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  phUoso- 
pber ;  bat  he  ceeme  to  me  rather  a  post.  He 
has  given  to  the  world  no  system  of  opinions. 
Be  is  characterised  by  acnteness  rattier  than 
strength  of  intellect.  He  is  more  disposed 
aid  better  fitted  to  follow  out  a  single  idea  to 
its  last  result— to  conclusions  which  common 
minds  would  not  anticipate— than  to  grasp  and 
co-ordinate  many  ideas,  and  wring  from  their 
oomparifon  absolute  truth.  Hence  I  pro- 
nounce Emerson  a  poet  rather  than  a  philoso- 
pher. Hawthorne,  who  knew  Emerson  thor- 
oo^hly,  puts  a  similar  — timate  upon  him. 
Be  says,  "I  admired  Emerson  ai 
a  poet  of  deep  beauty  aad  austere 
tenderness,  but  sought  nothing  from,  him  as  a 
philosopher. ' '  Nay,  Mr.  Emerson  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  recently,  in  a  aad,  almost 
complaining  tone,  ' '  It  is  settled  that  I  cannot 
write  poetry,  "  as  if  he  regarded  poetry  as 
his  special  vacation. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  would  pro- 
nounce Emerson  the  American  post ;  and  from 
their  conclusion  I  should  dissent  with  diffidence, 
if  stall. 

In  Emerson's  poems  his  entire  philosophy 
may  be  found  in  a  condensed  form.  For  tbe 
results  of  Emerson's  observation,  one  may 
like  to  read  his  ' '  English  Traits ;"  to  get  the 
residuum  of  his  reading,  one  may  run  over  his 
' '  Representative  Men' '  or  his  •  'Society  and 
Solitude ;' '  but  Emerson's  pure  thinking  is  as 
satisfactorily  embodied  in  the  blue  and  gold 
volume  of  his  poems  as  in  bis  voluminous  prose 
works. 

According  to  Lowell,  to  be  •  poet  is  "to 
make  beautiful  conceptions  mortal  by  ex- 
quisiteness  of  phrase. ' '  That  is,  there  is  es- 
sential to  poetry : 

First— A  poetic  thought. 

Second— Poetic  diction— by  which  we  do  not 
mean  rhyme  or  metre,  but  simply  language  as 
far  exalted  above  the  language  of  ordinary 
discourse  as  the  thought  which  it  embodied  is 
<  salted  above  ordinary  thought. 

Now  of  these  two  elements  of  poetry  the 
first,  and  by  far  tbe  most  Important,  (t.  e. 
poetic  thought)  Emerson  exemplifies  in  an  ua- 
utual  degree.  The  leading  thoughts  in  his 
philosophical  system  (if  he  may  be  said  to 
have  a  system)  are : 

First— That  God  is  in  all  things  and  all 
are  ibine^  iu  God. 

Second— That  each  created  existence  is  es- 
sential to  every  other  created  existence. 

Third— That  nothing  which  has  once  existed 
ever  erases  to  exist.  It  may  suffer  essential 
transmutation  ;  but  it  lives  on  forever. 

To  illustrate  these  points  the  professor  read 
and  explained  one  of  Bmeraoa's  most  cele- 
brated poems  ' '  Bach  and  AIL  * '  How  these 
ideas,  whether  true  or  not  (that  is  not  the 
question  just  now)  are  essentially  poetic. 
They  alweye  have  appealed,  aad  they  always 
will  appeal,  to  tbe  heart  of  man ;  for  man 
must  always  desire  to  identify  himself  with 
God,  man  must  always  feel  a  latent  sympa- 
thy with  every  living  thing,  man  must  al- 
weye aspire  to  enter,  as  a  permanent  factor, 
into  tbe  sum  of  existence.  It  it  beoaass 
Frederick  W..  Robertson's  sermons  embody 
these  ideas  that  they  have  that  subtle  charm 
for  those  even  who  dissent  from  bis  theologi- 
cal opinions.  It  is  beoauss  Mr.  Emerson's 
poetry  embodies  them  that  I  regard  It  M 
pregnant  with  poetic  thought. 

Unfortunately,  tbe  second  element  in  true 
poetry— poetic  diction— Mr;  Bmersoa,  in  bis 
earlier  poems  at  least,  certainly  lacks.     They 


are  too  frequently  rode,  hank  aad  nsmtd- 
oai,  and  seldom  attain  eraa  to  the  iiwip 
style  of  our  second-rate  poets.  Mr.  Hcnaraoa 
seems,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  compoaitlssH,  to 
bare  utterly  despised  exproarloa  aad  to  ant* 
given  Us  attention  wholly  to  thoagkt.  Bat, 
as  be  is  writing  himself  clearer  aad  lap 
CariyUsh  ia  proas,  so  ho  Is  writ- 
ing himrelf  smoother  aad  tern  Watt- 
V.bitir.aiith  In  poetry.  Hmmsna  was  always 
teise  aad  strong.  That  he  eaa  be  " 
graceful  is  flJustrated  by  •  "TheHxils, 
the  IYraiao  of  Kermaal.  Mil,  his  poetry  Is, 
to  many  minds,  mysterious  and.  |acwnpraha|-i 
sibte;  wdlboTSare  certainly  patatdjai  wklok 
justify  this  impression,  tor  twitannt, 
"Brahma."  Yet  even  here  there  b  a  mesa- 
teg.  if  we  bear  In  mind  that  « '  Brahms '  >  to, 
in  the  Bladn  mythology,  that  creeti re  en- 
ergy wbich  enters  into  every  form  of  actoal 
existence,  and  whioh,  however  transmuted, 
never  ceases  to  maintain  As  Identity.  The 
pt  ^feasor  gare  a  detailed  explanation  of  this 
much-ibuawJ  potc.  BmenoB  is  not  ajwsv* 
thus  U/Di&^bensiheft,  JU  can  be  Uiernpgalz 
Euie^onian  ay>d  yet  JerS  with  thejapaptty  of 
chiMJen,  as  U  seen  by  *  *#\  Kbit. ,T 

The  protessor  added  one  or  two  examples 
which— though  not  so  simple,  aad  hardly  so 
Emersonian  as  this— were  sufficiently  oom- 
im-bensible  and  characterised  by  rare  felicity 
of  diction— among  them  the  opening  atansa  of 
' '  A  Snow  Storm,  * '  which  Is  the  theme  of 
Whit  tier '  s « '  Snow  Bound, ' '  a  selection  from 
' '  The  Adirondacks,  "  and  ' '  The  Humble 
Bee.  " 

The  latter  poem  is  not  only  exquisite  ia  ex- 
pression but  characterised  by  a  delicate  play 
of  fancy.  Mr.  Emerson's  interpretations  of 
nature  are  ordinarily  subtler,  however,  and 
more  pronounced  than  this.  Specimens  were 
giren  from  his  longest  poem,  ' '  Kay  Day, '  * 
to  illustrate  at  once  his  subtle  insight  into  am- 
ture  and  his  sympathy  with  her  varying 
phases. 

One  selection  the  professor  read  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

' '  Not  for  a  regiments'  pared*. 

Nor  evil  lews  or  rulers  made. 

Blue  waMen  rolls  He  cannonade, 

But  for  a  lofty  sign 

Which  the  Zodiac  threw. 

That  the  bondage  days  are  told. 

And  waters  free  as  winds  shall  flew. 

1  <o !  how  all  the  tribes  combine 

To  rout  the  flying  foe. 

Bee,  every  patriot  oat  leaf  throws 

His  elfin  length  upon  the  snows. 

Not  idle,  since  tbe  leaf  all  day 

Draws  to  the  spot  the  aolar  ray, 

Kre  sunset  quarrying  Inches  down. 

And  half  way  to  the  mosses  brown; 

«t  hile  toe  grass  beneath  the  rime 

Has  Lints  of  the  propitious  tfoae 

And  upward  pries  and  perforates 

Though  the  cold  slab  a  thousand  gates, 

Till  (rretd  lance*  peering  through 

Bend  happy  in  the  melkin  blue. ' ' 
Note,  la  tbe  extract  just  read  how  Mr. 
Emerson  attains  to  rare  scientific  exactness  of 
description  without,  ia  the  slightest  degree, 
sacrificing  poetic  feeling.  Such  illustration^ 
could  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  were 
there  time. 

For  example,  be  writes  fa  his  "Adiroa- 
dacks:  " 

' '  Iu  strict  society. 
Three  conifer*,  white,  pitch  aad  Norway  pine, 


Kive-leared.  three-leered,  and  two-le 
thereby." 


tred, 


And  again: 

"  Or  liarebcil,  nodding  'a  the  gorge  of  falls "' ' 

Which  is  just  tbe  place  to  find  the  harebell. 

1  am  inclined  to  think  Emerson  unsurpassed 
in  thr.t  l're-Rappaelitism  of  modern  poetry 
wbich  substitutes  minute  end  exact  description 
ot  Lature  for  that  stock  phraseology  which 
Pope  (and,  to  some  extent,  Thomson)  affected. 

Hut  1  tare  not  yet  touched  the  very  heart 
of  life  fympetby  with  nature.  I  must  read 
you  rou.t  thing  more  Emersonian  than  this 
TU.se  of  you  who  appreciate  Lowell  aad 
Trmyscn  will  understand  me  beyond  a  quas- 
ticn.  The  professor  here  read  "Rkodora" 
e*d  ' '  Trc  A  pal'(gy.  • » 

TUB  KHOD  -HA. 
'or  BKt>u  Atamo.  wnajtc*  is  tbk  .  n.  j*tn. 
*»  H*T.  w^ae  eea-wind*  qieroed  our  soliiaJes. 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodore^'n  tLe  wouJb. 
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Spreading  its  leatiesa  blooms  In  si  damp  a<X/fc, 

'i  o  please  the  detwrt  and  tbe  sluggish  brook. 

The  purple  petald,  fallen  In  tbe  pool. 

Hade  tbe  black  water  with  tbelr  beauty  gay: 

bere  might  the  red-bird  cores  bis  plumes  to  ctol. 

And  court  the  nower  that  cheapens  bis  amy. 

Kbudora !  If  tbe  sages  ask  thee  why 

This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  tarth  and  sky. 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing 

Inen  beauty  Is  iu,  own  excuse  for  being; 

■Why  tbou  wert  there,  U  rival  of  tbe  rose: 

1  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew ; 

But  in  my  simple  ignorance,  suppose 

The  self  earn*  Power  that  brought  me  there  brought 

you. 

There  is  a  vein  of  sadness  In  Emerson's 
poetry  which  naturally  commends  it  to 
human  sympathy— illustrated  by ' '  The  Day's 
Ration' '  and  ' '  Terminus.  ' ' 

Despite  all  this,,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
Emenon  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a 
popular  poet.  His  thought  is  too  profound— 
his  infcight  too  subtle  for  tbe  masses.  A 
writer's  bold  upon  the  heart  of  the  people  may 
be  estimated  from  his  contributions  to  those 
phrases  which  have  passed  Into  common 
speech  ;  and  Emerson,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
contributed,  in  this  direction,  but  two  liass. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Emerson,  he  'ever,  that 
one  of  these  lines 

'  '■  Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  tired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  * ' 
occurs  in  what  is,  ordinarily,  tbe  most  com- 
mon- place  of  human  productions -a  didicatory 
hymn. 

Tbe  other  occurs  in  what  many  regard  as 
the  belt  of  bis  poems,  ' '  The  Problem, ' '  and 
is  as  follows : 

' '  The  band  that  rounded  Peter's  dome 

A  ud  grained  the  aisles  of  Obristian  Kumo 
Wrought  In  a  sad  sincerity; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ; 
He  builtled  better  than  he  knew, 

Tbe  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew, ' ' 

Iu  cotclusion,  tbe  professor  read  the  whole 
of  this  poem,  wbich  many  persons  regarded 
as  Emerson's  best. 
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Some  recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
a  change  in  Emerson's  religious  views.  What  he 
has  had  to  say  on  these  subjects  he  has  always 
said  plainly  and  in  his  own  way ;  has  always  said 
the  same  thing;  been  thoroughly  consistent  with 
himself ;  yet  he  has  never  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  been  a  dogmatist ;  has  had  no  system  to 
teach ;  and  has  in  no  wise  committed  bimseli  to 
any  sect  or  any  school  in  theology,  A  theolog- 
ical student  from  Harvard  once  went  to  him  with 
an  account  of  the  differences  of  opinion  there 
among  the  Unitarian  divinity  students.  "I  am 
not  much  interested  in  these  discussions,"  said 
be ;  "but  still  it  does  seem  deplorable  that  there 
is  such  a  tendency  in  some  people  to  creeds 
which  would  take  man  hack  to  the  chimpanzee. 
I  have  very  good  grounds  for  being  a  Unitarian 
and  a  Trinitarian,  too.  I  need  not  nibble  for- 
ever at  one  loaf,  but  eat  it  and  thank  God  for  it, 
and  earn  another."*  In  his  latest  published  es- 
say— written  for  a  company  of  theological  stu- 
dents— he  says  :— 

"Speak  the  affirmative ;  emphasize  your  choice 
by  utter  ignoring  of  all  tl-at  you  jeject,  seeing 
that  opinions  are  temporary,  but  convictions 
uniform  and  eternal;  seeing  that  a  sentiment 
never  loses  its  pathos  or  its  persuasion,  but 
is  youthful  after  a  thousand  years.  I  do  not 
love  sensation-preaching — the  personalities  for 
spite ;  tbe  hurrah  for  our  side ;  tbe  review  of  our 
appearances  and  what  others  say  of  us  I  That 
vou  may  read  in  tbe  gazette." 

To  class  him  as  a  champion  and  defender  of 
any  parly  in  religion  would  be  unjust.  No  man 
has  greater  or  deeper  convictions  than  be,  but  he 
does  not  bold  them  si  by  tbe  charm  of  any  name. 
He  sees  on  all  sides,  respects  the  truthful  in  ail 
•eels,  loves  the  good  in  all  religions.  He  is  no 
Christian  in  any  sectarian  sense  whatever,  nor 
by  any  means  a  rejecter  of  Christianity,  much 


less  a  foe  to  it  He  sees  the  good  in  it ;  loves  its 
noble  and  pure  spirit;  but  is  not  carried  away 
by  it;  will  not  be  committed  to  its  defense.  He 
has  been  called  a  pantheist,  and  of  late  claimed 
as  a  theist.  He  is  as  much  one  as  the  other,  and 
neither  in  any  exclusive  sense.  He  sees — what 
many  others  begin  to  discern— that  both  theism 
and  pantheism  are  true — both  necessary  to  a  full 
and  perfect  thought.  Either  ia  limited,  imper- 
fect, untrue,  when  stated  alone,  and  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  tbe  other.  All  who  have  read 
Emerson  sympathetically  will  understand  what 
is  here  meant;  how  he  sees  the  partial  truth 
both  phases  of  thought  express,  and  how  he  has 
molded  and  blended  them  into  one  consistent 
whole.  An  out-and-out  pantheist  Emerson  never 
has  been,  nor  is  he  to-day  an  out-and-out  the- 
ist. He  never  identified  nature  with  God,  and 
he  does  not  now  believe  in  a  God  entirely  outside 
of  nature,  guiding  it  by  bis  almighty  fiat.  He 
has  always  spoken  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  theolo- 
gian ;  not  in  rigid  terms,  but  in  flowing,  volu- 
ble speech.  He  has  spoken  poetically  of  God, 
with  constant  confession  that  tbe  idea  is  too  large 
for  any  words,  so  has  used  any  words  that  came 
readiest  to  band.  He  has  claimed  no  monopoly 
of  knowledge  about  deity ;  no  ability  to  define 
with  precise  terms. 

Some  years  ago  tbe  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  in  a 
series  of  lectures  on  pantheism,!  had  this  to  say 
in  the  lecture  he  devoted  to  Emerson : — 

"I  do  Emerson  no  wrong  in  ranking  him  with 
the  disciples  of  Spinoza.  On  the  contrary, 
should  I  not  do  him  a  most  palpable  injustice 
did  I  deny  to  him  the  pantheistic  doctrine  which 
he  so  plainly  and  earnestly  professes?  Our  re- 
spect for  him  as  a  thinker  should  lead  us  to 
yield  him  tbe  position  he  has  so  distinctly  taken, 
and  which  he  defines  in  the  exact  terms  of  the 
most  famous  teachers  of  pantheism.  A  writer 
who  declares  that  persons  are  'poor  empirical 
pretensions,'  ripples  on  the  ocean  of  real  being ; 
who  says  that  subject  and  object,  tho  seer  and 
tbe  thing  seen,  are  one;  who  affirms  that  the 
personal  brings  us  to  the  impersonal,  which  is 
God  or  the  sole  reality — this  writer  must  be  set 
down  as  a  pantheist,  or  language  may  mean 
just  the  odc  >sue  of  what  it  plainly  asserts,  and 
Hegel  bimseit-oWas  not  a  hegelian,  nor  Spinoza 
a  spinozist.' 

There  can  oe  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  Em- 
erson is  more  or  less  a  disciple  of  Spinoza,  that 
he  has  been  entirely  in  sympathy  with  that  phil- 
osophic movement  which  took  its  origin  in  mod- 
ern times  with  Spinoza.  That  he  has  been,  and 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  a  pantheist  it  is  very  ev- 
ident. The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  says  be  first 
came  before  the  world  "as  tbe  representative 
of  the  hegelian  vapora."|  He  quotes  Emer- 
son's statement  that  subject  and  object  are  one ; 
that  God  is  a  third  party  in  all  conversations ; 
that  each  individual  is  an  incarnation  of  tbe 
universal  mind,  and  that  he  is  owner  of  Plato's 
brain  and  Lord  Christ's  heart.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  such  ideas,  Mr.  Cook  thinks,  are  cer- 
tain dangerous  inferences,  as  that  no  law  is  sa- 
cred but  that  of  one's  own  nature;  that  tbe 
right  is  what  is  after  one's  constitution.  Other 
passages  are  quoted,  which,  taken  alone,  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Emerson  regards 
paying  debts  and  not  paying  as  equally  defensi- 
ble, and  that  all  moral  actions  are  of  like  na- 
ture. Whoever  is  at  all  familiar  with  Emerson 
knows  that  these  inferences  are  wholly  untrue, 
and  that  he  is  most  grossly  misrepresented  by 
separating  such  passages  from  the  context.  No 
man  ever  more  strongly  than  he  taught  that  all 
actions  must  be  accounted  for ;  and  he  has  al- 
ways taught  the  moral  doctrine  of  strict  respon- 
sibility. 

Among  tbe  few  critics  who  bare  undertaken 
to  correct  Emerson's  theology  may  be  numbered 
tbe  Rev.  George  Gilflllan.§  At  first  be  was 
very  hearty  in  his  praise,  but  from  time  to  time 
became  less  warm,  until  at  last  he  could  not 
point  his  arrows  of  theological  dislike  too 
keenly.  He  accuses  Emerson,  in  bis  last  essay 
devoted  to  him,  of  dealing  in  mere  negations, 
of  double  dealing  and  intentional  omissions,  to 
please  bis  audiences.  He  is  charged  with  being 
"inconsistent  and  hopelessly  wrong,"  while  It  la 
"high  time  his  egregious  nonsense  was  ax»' 
posed."  Tbe  occasion  for  this  language  ia  to  be 


found  in  a  heresy,  which  is  that  characterised  i 
"Emerson  is  one  of  the  few  sceptics  who  hat 
personally,  and  by  name,  Insulted  the  Lord  J— a 
Christ." 

To  all  snoh  charges  as  these  Emerson  haa  re- 
plied by  entire  silence.  There  has  been  no  word 
in  any  of  hi*  essays  indicating  that  he  was  eras 
irritated  by  them,  much  leas  any  attempt  to  da- 
fend  his  positions.  He  has  continued  to  speak 
as  ever  before,  in  the  same  honest,  candid  way ; 
with  an  afflrmatire  and  positire  tone,  always. 
There  is  perceptible,  howerer,  t>  marked  differ- 
ence between  bis  later  and  his  earlier  writings, 
Any  one  who  will  read  his  books  through  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  published  will 
perceive  this  change.  It  is  not  a  change  in  ideas ; 
by  no  means  a  change  in  beliefs ;  for  be  has  held 
steadily  to  the  same  great  opinions  from  first  to 
last.  He  ia  aa  much  of  a  pantheist  now  aa  la 
"Nature,"  as  little  of  a  belierer  in  any  dogma. 
The  change  has  been  rather  one  of  expression  { 
there  is  less  vehemence  ;  more  of  calm  and  per- 
fect poise.  He  says  very  much  the  same  things 
in  hie  last  essay  on  "preaching"  that  be  did  la 
the  divinity  school  address ;  but  more  persua- 
sively, in  a  gentler  spirit.  The  one  is  the  quiet, 
loving  counsel  of  an  old  man;  the  other  the  on- 
set and  battle-cry  of  the  young  reformer;  bat 
both  entertain  the  same  theological  opinions. 
There  is  plainly  evident  that  changed  mental 
look  which  comes  to  every  man  in  the  change 
from  youth  to  old  age.  This  is  shown  in  a  grad- 
ual dropping  of  the  more  special  features  of 
transcendentalism,  its  extravagance  of  thought 
and  expression.  In  his  later  writings  there  la 
very  little  of  this,  but  probably  no  real  abandon- 
ment of  the  fundamental  conceptiona  of  ideal- 
ism. His  mind  has  been  expanding  of  late  years, 
widening  its  sympathies,  and  becoming  more 
universal  in  its  expression.  Some  of  his  later 
essays  have  been  notable  for  their  acceptance  of 
the  recent  discoveries  in  science,  but  he  haa  in- 
terpreted these  always  in  the  light  of  Idealism. 
He  has  interpreted  the  universal  reign  oS  law  to 
be  moral  and  spiritual  quite  aa  much  aa  physi- 
cal, and  that  it  is  the  same  law  throughout. 

As  often  happens,  his  changed  expressions 
have  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  change  in  be- 
liefs. Alcott  has  reported  that  his  friend  baa 
become  a  Christian  theist  in  the  full  sense,  while 
Joseph  Cook  attempts  to  show  that  he  haa  aban- 
doned the  pantheism  of  his  earlier  years.  There 
has  as  yet,  however,  been  no  evidence  produced 
to  indicate  such  a  change,  and  it  probably  baa 
been  found  because  it  was  desired.  It  may  be 
rightly  doubted  whether  Emerson  ever  waa  prop- 
erly a  pantheist,  while  the  evidence  Mr.  Cook 
produces  to  show  the  change  of  opinion  could 
be  more  than  paralleled  with  evidence  to  ahow 
there  has  been  no  change.  Such  a  man  ia  too 
large  for  any  labels ;  too  noble  to  make  it  of  any 
moment  what  the  name  given  him.  He  can 
adorn  and  dignify  any  Cuius,  but  there  ia  no 
name  whatever  capable  of  adding  any  greater 
luster  to  bis  character.  His  manner  of  literary 
work,  his  lack  of  logical  method,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  from  his  writings  the  most  antag- 
onistic opinions,  but  whoever  enters  heartily  into 
sympathy  with  his  thought,  and  looks  only  for 
the  real  meaning,  will  find  po  such  antagonism, 
no  inconsistency,  and  no  changed  opinions.  He 
cannot  be  justly  criticised  by  any  single  sentence 
or  paragraph.  No  writer  needs  so  much  to  be 
viewed  in  the  whole.  This  Is  the  error  Josepk 
Cook  haa  fallen  into,  of  culling  here  and  there 
a  few  sentences,  out  of  which  to  make  up  am 
opinion,  while  other  paragraphs  directly  of  the 
contrary  opinion  can  be  found  in  the  same  essay. 
Only  when  viewed  as  a  whole  can  any  of  his  as- 
says be  rightly  estimated.  Especially  ia  It  de- 
sirable to  consider  all  his  later  easaya  in  order 
to  ascertain  bit  real  opinions  on  religious  mat- 
ters. Indeed,  he  himself  desires  to  be  thus 
Judged  by  his  contemporaries.  A  recent  visi- 
tor* at  his  home  inquired  what  were  his  present 
religious  opinions,  and  if  they  had  changed  from 
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those  of  former  years.  "My  views,"  said  he, 
"are  to  be  found  in  what  I  have  written."  He 
rose,  went  to  one  of  his  book-cases,  and  drew 
his  long,  farmer-like  hand  across  a  beautiful  set 
of  his  books.  "Here  they  are,"  was  his  further 
remark.  Thus  would  be  be  judged  by  his  books, 
by  what  he  has  given  to  the  world  in  his  years 
of  mature  thought ;  and  all  honest  friends  of  his 
will  prefer  so  to  judge  of  his  opinions  aed  the 
worth  of  his  work. 

Joseph  Cook  bases  his  claim  of  a  change  of 
views  on  the  following  passages  from  the  essay 
on  the  "Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  s — 

"1.  A  new  Socrates,  or  Zeno,  or  Swedenborg, 
or  Pascal,  or  a  new  crop  of  geniuses  like  those 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  may  be  born  in  this  age, 
and,  with  happy  heart  and  a  bias  for  theism, 
bring  asceticism,  duty  and  magnanimity  into 
vogue  again." 

"2.  I  confess  our  later  generation  appears  un- 
girt,  frivolous,  compared  with  the  religions  of 
the  last  or  Calvinistic  age.  There  was  in  the 
last  century  a  serious  habitual  reference  to  the 
spiritual  world  running  through  diaries,  letters 
and  conversations— yes,  and  into  wills  and  legal 
Instruments  also — compared  with  which  our  lib- 
eration looks  a  little  foppish  and  dapper." 

"3.  A  sleep  creeps  over  the  great  functions  of 
man.  Enthusiasm  goes  out.  In  its  stead  a  low 
prudence  seeks  to  hold  society  atiunrh,  bawite 
arms  are  too  short.  Cordage  and  machinery 
never  supply  the  peace  of  life." 

"4.  Luther  would  cut  his  hand  off  sooner  than 
writo  theses  against  the  pope  if  he  suspected 
that  he  was  bringing  on  with  nil  his  might  the 
pale  negations  of  Boston  Unitarianism." 

"5.  You  say:  Cutaway.  My  tree  is  Ygdrasil 
— the  tree  of  lifel  He  interrupts  for  the  mo- 
ment your  peaceful  trust  in  the  divine  Provi- 
dence. Let  him  know  by  your  security  that 
your  conviction  is  clear  and  sufficient,  and  if  he 
were  Paul  himself  you  also  are  here  and  with 
your  Creator." 

"6.  Virtue  is  the  adopting  of  the  universal 
mind  by  the  individual  mind.  Character  is  the 
habit  of  this  obedieuce,  and  religioa  is  the  ac- 
companying emotion  of  reverence  which  the 
presence  of  the  universal  mind  excites  in  the 
individual." 

"7  'Tis  a  sort  of  proverbial  dying  speech  of 
scholars — at  least,  it  is  attributable  to  many — 
that  which  Anthony  Wood  reports  of  Nathaniel 
Carpenter,  an  Oxford  fellow:  'It  did  repent 
him,'  ho  said,  'that  be  had  formerly  so  much 
courted  the  maid  instead  of  the  mistress'  (mean 
ing  philosophy  and  mathematics),  to  the  neglect 
of  divinity  1  This  in  the  language  of  our  time 
would-be  ethics." 

It  would  certainly  puzzle  one  familiar  with 
Emerson's  writings  to  discover  anything  here 
not  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  writings.  The 
same  criticism  of  the  present  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  his  essays.  It  is  one  of  his  most  con- 
stantly reiterated  criticisms  that  the  former  times 
were  more  truly  religious  than  this.  Ue  has 
always  loved  the  spiritual  side  of  things,  >ver 
been  a  pleader  for  divinity  and  its  superiority 
over  all  other  studies.  In  this  very  essay  his 
pantheism  comes  out  unmistakably,  as  when  he 
says : — 

"I  see  the  unity  of  thought  and  morals  run- 
ning through  all  animated  nature;  there  is  no 
difference  of  quality,  but  only  of  more  or  less. 
It  is  the  same  fact  existing  as  sentiment  and  as 
will  in  the  mind,  which  w  oiks  in  nature  at  irre- 
sistible law,  exerting  influence  over  nations,  in- 
telligent ueings,  or  down  in  the  kingdoms  of 
brute  or  of  chemical  atoms.  Nature  is  a  tropi- 
cal swamp  in  sunshine,  on  whose  purlieus  we 
hear  the  song  of  summer  birds  and  see  prismatic 
dewdrops;  but  her  interiors  are  terrific,  lull 
of  hydras  and  crocodiles.  In  the  preadamite 
she  bred  valor  only ;  by-and  bye  she  gets  on  to 
man  and  adds  tenderness,  and  thus  raises  virtue 
piecemeal." 

He  speaks  of  the  eternal,  beneficent  necessity 
which  is  always  bringing  things  right,  and  says 
the  evils  from  which  we  suffer  will  at  last  end 
themselves  through  the  incessant  opposition  of 
nature  to  everything  hurtful.  We  always  have 
a  pilot,  he  says,  and  must  drift  when  we  can  not 
steer.  Then  he  plainly  states  what  he  thinks  to 
be  the  true  religion  and  its  real  foundation,  when 
be  says  :— 


"Natural  religion  supplies  still  all  the  facta 
which  are  disguised  under  the  dogma  of  popular 
creeds.  The  progress  of  religion  is  steadily  to 
its  identification  with  morals." 

It  is  true  that  stoicism,  always  attractive  to 
the  intellectual  and  cultivated,  has  now  no  tem- 
ples, no  academy,  no  commanding  Zeno  or  An- 
toninus. It  accuses  us  that  it  has  none ;  that 
pure  ethics  is  hot  now! ormulated  and  concreted 
into  a  culius,  a  fraternity  with  assemblings  and 
holy-days,  with  song  and  book,  with  brick  and 
stone.  Why  have  not  those  who  believe  in  it 
left  all  for  this,  and  dedicated  themselves  to 
write  out  its  scientific  scriptures  to  become  its 
valgate  for  millions?  I  answer,  for  one,  that 
the  inspirations  that  we  catch  of  this  law  are 
not  continuous  and  technical,  but  joyful  spark- 
les, and  are  recorded  for  their  beauty,  for  the 
delight  they  give,  not  for  their  obligation,  and 
that  it  is  their  priceless  good  to  men  that  they 
charm  and  uplift,  and  not  that  they  are  im- 
posed." 

The  commanding  fact,  which  I  never  see, 
is  the  sufficiency  of  the  moral  sentiment.  We 
buttress  it  up  iu  shallow  hours  or  ages,  with 
legends,  traditions  and  forms,  each  good  for  the 
one  moment  in  which  it  was  a  happy  type  or 
symbol  of  the  power,  but  the  power  sends  in  the 
■exf  moment  a  new  lesson,  which  we  lose  while 
our  eyes  are  reverted  and  striving  to  perpetuate 
the  old." 

In  his  essay  on  "Perpetual  Forces"}  he  ex- 
presses similar  opinions,  which  as  fully  indicate 
his  pantheistic  outlook,  and  his  trust  in  ethics  aa 
the  natural  and  truest  outcome  of  nature.  "In- 
tellect and  morals,"  he  says,  "appear  only  the 
material  forces  on  a  higher  plane."  Material 
nature  runs  up  into  the  invisible  world  of  mind. 
We  must  bend  to  the  laws  of  nature;  they  will 
not  bend  to  us.  The  methods  of  the  brain  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  material  world.  Tem- 
perament rules  as  tyrannically  as  gravitation. 
Man's  "whole  frame  is  responsive  to  the  world, 
part  for  part,  every  sense,  every  pore,  to  a  new 
element,  so  that  be  seems  to  have  as  many  tal- 
ents as  there  are  qualities  in  nature."  All 
forces  play  through  him,  but  bis  power  is  ac- 
cording to  bis  acceptance  of  their  laws.  Thus 
does  he  indicate  his  continual  belief  that  nature 
is  alive  with  God,  and  that  through  it  we  come 
into  His  presence ;  which  is  pantheism.  Indeed, 
he  appears  here  to  be  more  of  a  pantheist  than 
ever  before ;  for  while  he  formerly  looked  for  all 
truth  to  come  through  man,  now  he  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  must  all  come  by  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  methods  of  nature.  "By 
this  wondrous  susceptibility  to  all  the  impres- 
sions of  nature  the  man  finds  himself  the  recep- 
table  of  celestial  thoughts ;  they  are  the  stairs 
for  new  ascensions  of  mind." 

In  this  essay  he  accepts  the  conservation  and 
correlation  of  forces  as  true,  not  only  physically, 
but  it  is  the  same  law  and  method  louad  in  mor- 
als and  religion.  Only  in  a  pantheistic  sense 
could  he  find  this  true ;  but  he  says  : — 

"I  find  the  survey  of  these  cosmical  powers  a 
doctrine  of  consolation  in  the  dark  hours  cf  pri- 
vate or  public  fortune.  It  show  s  us  the  world 
alive,  guided,  incorruptible;  that  its  canon  can 
not  be  stolen,  nor  its  verities  misplaced.  That 
bond  which  ties  them  together  is  unity,  is  uni 
versal  good,  saturating  all  with  one  being  and 
aim,  so  that  each  translates  the  other;  is  only 
the  same  spirit  applied  to  new  departments. 
Things  are  saturated  with  the  moral  law.  -There 
is  no  escape  from  it.  Violets  and  grass  preach 
it;  every  change,  every  course  in  nature  is 
nothing  but  a  disguised  missionary." 

In  bis  last  published  essay,  on  ''Preaching," 
there  are  many  indications  that  ho  continues  to 
think  and  speak  as  ever.  He  severely  critieises 
the  present  attitude  of  religion;  thinks  it  in  a 
transition  and  very  unsatisfactory  state.  '"Vir- 
tuous sentiment,"  however,  "appears  arrayed 
against  the  nominal  religion,  and  the  true  men 
are  hunted  as  unbelievers."  That  be  is  return- 
ing to  an  acceptance  of  any  historic  form  ol 
faith  does  net  appear  from  this  passage  :— 
"The  objiet  of  adoration  remains  forever  un- 
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butt  »nd  identical  We  »"  in  ^n.itlon  from 
the  worship  of  »»»«  fatheM  whieh  «B«briBed  lhe 
law  m  •  private  ud  pergonal  history  *°  •  »«* 
•hip  whieh  recognises  the  Mi  eternity  of  Iw, 
its  presence  to  you  and  me,  ita  good  energy  in 
what  i.  died  brow  nature  a.  in  what £«•£•£ 
sacred  history.  The  next  age  will  behold  Ood 
In  the  ethical  lews— a*  mankind  begin.  I©  see 
them  in  thin  age.  self-equal,  self -exacting,  instan- 
taneous and  self  affirmed ;  needing  no  Toucher*, 
no  prophet  and  no  miracle  besides  their  own  irre- 
sistibility—and will  regard  natural  history,  pri- 
vate fortunea  and  politlca,  not  for  themselves,  as 
we  have  done,  but  aa  illustrations  of  thoae  lawa,  of 
that  beatitude  and  late.  Mature  U  too  thin  a 
screen;  the  etory  of  taw  mm  breaka  in  every- 

Senaible  men,  he  aaya,  are  all  of  one  relig- 
ion, that  of  well-doing  and  daring.  "All  posi- 
tive  rulea,  ceremonial,  ecclesiastic,  diatinctiona 
of  race  or  of  pereoo,  are  periabable.  Only  thoae 
diatinctiona  bold  which  are,  in  the  nature  of 
thinga,  not  mattera  of  positive  ordinance."  He 
•vara  that  what  ia  called  religion  it  only  pew- 
holding,  and  exclaims:  "Anything  but  unbe- 
lief, anything  but  loaing  hold  of  the  moral  in- 
tuitions, aa  betrayed  in  the  clinging  to  a  form 
of  devotion  or  a  theological  dogma  aa  if  it  waa 
the  liturgy  or  the  chapel  that  waa  sacred,  and 
not  juatice  and  humility  and  the  loving  heart 
and  serving  hand." 

When  the  Free  Religious  Association  was  or- 
ganised, in  1867,  Emerso..  took  part  in  its  first 
public  meeting,  an  1  he  has  aince  expressed  him- 
self as  favorable  to  its  objects.  Oo  that  occa- 
sion be  said  :— 

"We  are  all  very  sensible,  it  is  forced  on  us 
every  day,  of  the  feeling  that  the  churches  are 
outgrown ;  that  the  creeds  are  outgrown ;  that 
the  technical  theology  no  longer  auiu  us.  It  is 
not  the  ill-will  of  the  people— no  indeed,  but 
the  incapacity  for  confirming  themselves  there. 
The  church  is  not  large  enough  for  man;  it 
cannot  inspire  the  enthusiasm  which  is  the  par- 
ent of  everything  good  in  hiatory,  which  makes 
the  romance  of  hiatory.  For  that  enthusiasm 
yoo  must  have  something  greater  than  your- 
selves, and  not  less." 

At  the  second  meeting  he  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  we  have  disputed  long  enough.  He 
felt  glad  a  more  realististic  church  was  coming, 
and  that  we  are  to  drop  our  obstinate  polemics 
in  the  effort  to  excel  each  other  in  good  wotks. 
Rejecting  any  wish  to  proselyte  reluctant  minds, 
he  yet  said  :— 

"I  am  ready  to  give,  as  often  btfore,  the  first 
simple  foundationa  of  my  belief— that  the  au- 
thor of  nature  baa  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness  in  any  sane  mind;  that  the  moral  senti- 
ment speaks  to  every  man  the  law  after  which 
the  universe  was  made;  that  we  find  parity, 
identity  of  design,  through  nature  and  benefit, 
to  be  the  uniform  aim ;  that  there  is  a  force  al- 
ways at  work  to  make  the  best  better  and  the 
worst  good.  I  believe  that  not  only  Christian- 
ity is  as  old  as  the  creation — not  only  every 
sentiment  and  precept  of  Christianity  can  be 
paralleled  in  other  religious  writings— bat  more, 
that  a  man  of  religious  susceptibility,  and  one 
at  the  same  time  conversant  with  many  men, 
can  find  the  same  idea  in  numberless  conversa- 
tions. The  religious  find  religion  wherever  they 
associate.  I  object,  of  courae,  to  the  claim  of 
miraculous  dispensation— certainly  not  to-  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  This  claim  impairs, 
to  my  mind,  the  soundness  of  him  who  makes 
it,  and  indisposes  us  to  his  communion.  This 
comes  the  wiong  way ;  it  comes  from  without, 
not  within.  This  positive,  historical,  authorita- 
tive scheme  is  not  consistent  with  our  experi- 
ence or  our  expectations.  It  is  something  not 
in  nature;  it  i«  contrary  to  that  law  of  nature 
which  all  wiae  men  recognise,  namely,  never 
to  require  a  larger  cause  than  is  necessary  to 
the  effect" 

"It  you  are  childish  and  exhibit  your  saint  as 
a  worker  of  wonders,  a  thaumaturgist,  I  am  re- 
pelled. That  claim  takes  bis  teachings  out  of 
logic  and  out  of  nature,  and  permits  official  and 
arbitrary  aenaes  to  be  grafted  on  the  teachings. 
It  m  the  praise  of  our  New  Testament  that  its 
teachings  go  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  hu- 
manity—that no  better  lesson  has  been  taught 
or  incarnated.  Let  it  stand,  beautiful  and  whole- 
some, with  whatever  to  most  like  it  in  the  teacb- 
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legs  and  practice  of  men ;  but  do  not  erempt  to 
elevate  it  out  of  humanity  by  saying,  'This  is 
not  a  man,'  lor  then  you  confound  it  with  the  fa- 
bles of  every  popular  religion ;  and  my  distrust 
of  fie  story  makes  me  distrust  the  doctrine  as 
soon  as  it  differs  from  my  own  belief.  Whoever 
thinks  a  story  gains  by  the  prodigious,  by  add- 
ing something  out  of  nature,  robs  it  more  than 
he  adds.  It  is  oo  longer  an  example,  a  model; 
no  longer  a  heart -stirring  hero,  but  an  exhibi- 
tion, a  wonder,  an  anomaly,  removed  out  of  the 
range  of  iuflieoce  with  thoughtful  men.  1  sub- 
mit that,  in  sound  frame  of  mind,  we  read  or 
remember  t'.ie  religious  ssyinga  and  oracles  of 
other  men,  whether  Jew  or  Iodian  or  Greek  or 
Persian,  ouly  for  friendship,  only  for  joy  in  the 
social  identity  which  tbey  open  to  us,  and  that 
theae  worda  wou'd  have  no  weight  with  us  if  we 
had  not  the  same  conviction  already.  I  find 
something  stingy  in  the  unwilling  and  disparag- 
ing admission  of  these  foreign  opinions — opin- 
ions from  all  parts  of  the  world — by  our  church- 
men, as  if  only  to  enhance  by  their  dimness  the 
superior  light  of  Christianity.  Meantime,  ob- 
serve, you  cannot  bring  me  too  good  a  word, 
too  daszling  a  hope,  too  penetrating  an  inside, 
from  the  Jews.  I  hail  every  one  with  delight, 
as  showing  the  riches  of  my  brother,  my  fellow- 
soul,  who  would  thus  think  and  thus  greatly 
feel.  Zealots  eagerly  fasten  their  eyes  on  the 
dittVwaces  between  their  creed  and  yours ;  but 
the  charm  of  the  study  is  in  finding  the  agree- 
ments, the  identities,  in  all  the  religions  of  men.'' 
It  can  be  easily  seen  that  Emerson  has  had 
no  change  of  opinions.  His  position  is  that  of 
deep  and  sincere  belief  in  man  as  a  religious 
and  spiritual  being,  to  whom  the  truth  is  ever 
open.  He  rejects  all  creeds,  forms,  books  and 
special  revelations;  has  no  f*iih  in  any  of 
them  as  such.  He  is  no  more  of  a  theist  than 
he  has  always  been ;  none  the  less  a  pantheist. 
He  doubtless  regards  Christianity  as  the  noblest 
and  purest  religion,  and  accepts  its  great  moral 
teachings ;  but  Christianity  as  a  creed  or  a  sepa- 
rate revelation  he  does  not  accept.  That  it  has 
any  monopoly  of  salvation,  any  truths  that  be- 
long to  it  exclusively,  or  any  exclusive  claim 
npon  mankind  of  any  sort,  he  does  not  believe. 
These  seem  to  be  the  facts,  and,  as  such,  should 
be  stated ;  yet  be  has  always  been  charmed  by 
the  more  spiritual  phases  of  religion ;  has  been 
•oo  enemy  to  true  devotion  and  faith  in  divine 
things.  While  be  utterly  rejects  the  miracu- 
lous, and  all  claims  that  Christianity  is  the  sole 
means  of  salvation,  yet  he  greatly  loves  the  true 
spiritual  ideal  out  of  which  this  great  faith  has 
grown,  which  is  the  real  truth  that  gives  to  it  its 
power.  In  the  essay  on  "Preaching"  he  says, 
in  speaking  of  churches  :— 

"I  agree  with  them  more  than  I  disagree.  I 
agree  with  their  heart  and  motive ;  my  discon- 
tent is  with  their  limitations  an>i  surface  and 
language.  Their  statement  is  grown  as  fabu- 
ious  as  Dante's  'Inferno.'  Their  purpose  is  as 
veal  as  Dante's  sentiment  and  hatred  of  vice. 
Always  put  the  best  interpretations  on  a  tenet. 
Why  not  on  Christianity,  wholesome,  sweet 
and  poetic  ?  It  is  the  record  of  a  pure  and  holy 
soul,  bumble,  absolutely  disinterested,  a  truth- 
speaker,  and  bent  on  serving,  teaching  and  up- 
lifting men.  Christianity  taught  the  capacity, 
the  element,  to  love  the  All -Perfect  without  a 
stingy  bargain  for  a  peraonal  bappineas.  It 
taught  that  to  love  him  was  bappineas — to  love 
faim  in  others*  virtues.  An  era  in  human  hiatory 
is  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  the  immense  influence 
for  good  leaves  all  the  perversion  and  supersti- 
tion almost  harmless.  Mankind  have  been 
subdued  to  the  acceptance  of  bis  doctrine,  and 
cannot  spare  the  benefit  of  so  pure  a  servant  of 
truth  and  love.  Of  course  a  hero  so  attractive 
to  the  hearts  of  millions  drew  the  hypocrite  and 
the  ambitious  into  his  train,  and  they  used  his 
aame  to  falsify  bis  history  and  undo  bis  work." 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Emer 
ten's  miad  is  seen  in  his  lessened  faith  in  the 
occult,  and  bis  greater  fait  a  in  the  scientific 
In  bis'  first  book,  ia  aooord  with  all  the  tran- 
sceodentalists,  be  expressed  great  trust  in  the 
•towers  manifested  through  the  miraoulous,  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  and  animal  magnetism.* 
In  all  bis  recent  writings,  on  the  contrary,  he 
nods  the  deepest  assurance  of  the  spiritual  In  the 
Mai*  of  law  and  of  order.     He  now  saysf  > — 


"Before  we  acquire  great  power  we  must  ac- 
quire visdoaa  to  use  it  well.  Animal  magnet- 
ism inspires  the  prudent  and  moral  with  a  cer- 
tain terror ;  so  with  the  divination  of  contingent 
events  and  the  alleged  second  sight  of  the  pseu- 
do-spiritualists. There  are  many  things  of  which 
a.  man  might  wish  to  be  ignorant,  and  these  are 
such.  Shun  them  as  you  would  the  secrets  of 
the  undertaker  and  the  butcher.  The  best  are 
never  demonical  or  magnetic ;  leave  tbia  limbo 
to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  The  low- 
eat  angel  ia  better.  It  is  the  height  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  below  the  region  of  the  divine." 

His  whole  faith  is  in  the  moral,  and  be  would 
have  life  supremely  devoted  to  its  attainment  in 
the  lullest  measure.  The  way  to  it  is  always  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  cosmos,  outward 
end  inward  alike.  There  ia  no  luck,  he  thinks, 
no  short  way,  no  special  methods,  nothing  but 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  world.  Every 
moral  element  is  "under  the  dominion  of  fatal 
law." 

"Coincidences,  dreams,  animal  magnetism, 
Maana,  sacred  lots,  have  graat  interest  for  some 
minds.  But  suppose  a  diligtnt  collection  and 
study  of  these  occult  facts  were  made,  tbey  are 
merely  physiological,  semi-medical,  related  to 
the  machinery  of  man,  opening  to  our  curiosity 
bow  we  live,  and  no  aid  on  the  superior  prob- 
lems why  we  live  and  what  we  do.  Mesmerism 
is  high  life  below  stairs.  'Tis  a  low  curiosity  or 
lust  of  structure,  aod  is  separated  by  celestial 
diameters  from  the  love  of  spiritual  truth.  It 
is  wholly  a  lalse  view  to  couple  these  things  in 
any  manner  with  the  religious  nature  aod  senti- 
ment, and  a  most  dangerous  superstition  to  raise 
them  to  the  lofty  place  of  motives  and  sanctions. 
The  whole  world  is  an  omen  and  sign.  Why 
look  so  wistfully  in  a  corner?  These  adepts 
have  mistaken  flatulency  for  inspiration.  Were 
this  drivei  which  they  report  the  voice  of  spirits 
really  such,  we  must  find  out  a  more  decisive 
suicide.  They  are  ignorant  of  all  that  is  healthy 
and  useful  to  know,  and  by  law  of  kind — dunces 
seeking  dances  in  the  d  trk  of  what  they  call  the 
spiritual  world — preferring  snores  and  gastric 
noises  to  the  voice  of  any  man.  I  think  the 
rappings  a  new  test  to  try  catechisms  with.  It 
detects  organic  skepticism  in  the  very  heads  of 
the  church." 

Though  Emerson  rejects  all  which  has  so  long 
been  regarded  as  the  very  truth  of  religion  yet 
be  is  none  the  less  religious.  The  natural  order 
and  health  of  the  world  best  expresses  to  him 
those  great  truths  on  which  any  real  faith  must 
rest.  Religion  does  not  belong  to  the  special, 
the  miraculous,  the  occult,  the  dark  side  of  life; 
but  to  the  orderly  and  progressive,  the  realm  of 
law,  the  land  cf  light.  The  cos  uos  itself  is  a 
revelation  of  Ood,  Its  law  is  his  law,  its  order 
the  token  of  his  presence,  and  its  health  and 
beauty  the  bint  of  his  perfect  will.  The  need 
of  worship,  of  sincere  communion  with  the  eter- 
nal, he  ever  inculcates.  In  bis  last  essay  he  has 
stated  this  desire  in  expressive  and  eloquent 
words:— 

"When  we  go  alone,  or  come  into  the  house 
of  thought  and  worship,  we  come  with  purpose 
to  be  disabused  of  appearances,  to  see  realities, 
the  great  lines  of  our  destiny,  to  see  that  life 
has  no  caprice  or  fortune,  is  no  hopping  squib, 
but  a  growth  after  immutable  laws  under  benefi- 
cent influences  the  most  immense.  The  church 
is  open  to  great  aod  small  in  all  nations,  and 
bow  rare  aod  lofty,  how  unutterable,  ate  the 
aims  it  labors  to  set  before  men  I  We  come  to 
educate,  come  to  isolate,  to  be  abstractionists; 
in  fine,  to  open  the  eyes  to  the  deep  mystery  of 
cause  and  effect,  to  know  that  though  ministers 
of  justice  and  pow.-r  fail,  justice  and  power 
never  fail.  The  open  secret  of  the  world  is  the 
art  of  subliming  a  private  soul  with  inspirations 
from  the  great  and  public  and  divine  soul  from 
which  we  live." 

Emerson  is  irresistibly  attracted  and  inspired 
by  religion,  but  he  is  the  champion  of  no  special 
faith.  It  i»  toe  universal  that  attracts  blm ;  the 
uoity  ufder  all  the  many  forms.  It  is  no  in- 
coming of  any  external  influence  he  observes, 
no  supernatural  be  delights  in.  It  is  the  natu- 
ral unfolding  and  perfecting  of  what  is  involved 
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in  tbe  very  eoMtitotion  of  the  cmon  and  the 
nature  ol  thing*,  that  to  religion  to  him— all  th's 
■•  the  expression  of  an  Infinite  Boat  that  fllto 
all  the.  bound*  of  being.  Hi*  life  flow*  throaga 
all  tbe  world,  in  all  it*  form*,  giving  it  law  and 
purpose.  Harmony  with  thi*  order,  obedtooes 
to  tiiis  law — seeing  tbe  divine  through  all  tores*, 
and  having  for  it  reverence  and  trass— thi*  to 
religion,  and  tbe  whole  of  it.  On  it*  human 
side  it  i*  identical  witb  ethics,  with  loyal  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  ot  tbe  combo*  a*  expressions 
of  divine  truth.  The  healthy  and  pare  spirit  to) 
which  Emerson  be*  *et  forth  these  great  and 
sublime  truth*  cannot  be  found  surpassed  in  nay 
other  writer.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  nay 
author  in  any  age  ha*  *o  nobly  stated  them, 
with  so  clear  an  insight  into  truth.  Certainly 
no  writer  bat  *o  well  expressed  them  In  modern 
language,  or  *o  clearly  shown  their  unity  with 
all  material  facts  and  physical  law*.  Emerson 
ha*  put  tbe  world  immensely  in  his  debt  for 
his  loyal  and  inspired  interpretation  of  sdenee, 
ethic*  and  religion  as  one,  all  resting  on  tbe 
same  facta  and  law*. 


The  Providence  Journal  ra  shly. rushes  in  an 
de;>ls  with  questions  far  beyond  tbe  ken  of  poor 
ordinary  mortals,  as  follows: 

We  have  a  profound  admiration  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son and  a  profound  ignorance  of  Eastern  phil- 
osophy, being  inclined  to  class  the  wisdom  of 
the  latter  with  that  of  Ram  Chowder— it  that 
was  his  name — who  discovered  the  secrets  of 
the  universe  by  many  years  steadfast  contem- 
plation of  bis  own  navel.  Therefore  we  must 
express  ourselves  entirely  confounded  with  that 
extract  from  an  Upanishad  sent  to  tbe  venerable 
philosopher  on  bis  seventy-seventh  birthday  by 
Professor  Max  Muller,  in  which  the  Self  to 
described  as  entirely  independent  of  the  body, 
and  as  existing  in  a  highly  rarified  and  enviable 
state  when  the  eyes  are  dull,  the  ears  deaf,  the 
limbs  heavy  and  the  memory  decayed.  It  has 
been  the  Occidental  impression,  not  derived 
from  abstract  meditation  of  the  great  toe,  that 
a  man's  Self  was  intimately  connected  with  his 
mental  and  bodily  constitution,  and  that  he  had 
no  more  power  to  segregate  himself  from  them 
than  to  step  out  of  his  skin,  or  to  contemplate 
bis  personality  independently  than  to  see  the 
back  of  his  neck.  But  by  turning  a  mental 
handspring  and  standing  on  the  bead,  perhaps, 
this  latest  dogma  ot  the  Eastern  infinitudes  may 
be  comprehensible.  If  not,  we  shall  have  to  go 
on  as  before,  unable  to  avoid  the  rheumatism  or 
political  excitement  by  separating  Self  from  the 
body  and  mind. 


....A  correspondent  of  the  Advertiser 
wakes  this  excellent  suggestion:  "If  th? 
artists  are  seeking  a  subject  for  a  picture  that 
would  be  historical  and  essentially  Ameri- 
can, let  some  one  paint  our  venerated  Balph 
Waldo  Emerson,  with  his  graceful  and  atten- 
tive daughter  by  bis  side,  as  be  sat  in  the 
meeting  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety last  Thursday,  with  members  grouped 
closely  about  him,  reading  bis  interesting  pa- 
per on  Thomas  Carlyle." 

Tbe  Sabbath  changes  Its  forms  from  age  to 
age,  but  tbe  substantial  benefit  endures.  We 
no  longer  recite  tbe  old  creeds  of  Athanaslus 
«r  Alius,  of  Calvia  01  Hopkins.  The  forms 
are  flexible,  but  the  uses  not  less  real.  Tbe 
old  heart  remains  as  ever  with  its  old  human 
duties.  Tbe  old  intellect  still  lives,  to 
pitree  the  shows  to  the  core.  Truth  is  simple, 
and  will  not  be  antique;  is  ever  present,  aad 
insists  on  being  of  this  age  and  of  this  mc- 
xoent.  Here  is  thought,  and  love  and  truth 
and  duty,  new  as  on  tbe  first  day  of  Adam 
and  ot  angels.    [Emerson. 

Tbe  simple  fact  that  tbe  pulpit  exists,  that 
all  over  this  country  tbe  people  are  waiting 
to  hear  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  assures  that  op- 
)*>rt unity  which  is  inestimable  to  young  men 
students  of  theology,  for  those  large  liberties. 
Tbe  existence  of  the  Sunday,  and  the  pulpit, 
waiting  for  a  weekly  sermon,  give  him  the 
very  conditions,  tbe  pou  «(o  be  wants.  That 
mutt  be  filled,  and  he  Is  armed  to  fin  it.  I*t 
him  value  bis   talent  as   a  door  into  Nature. 
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Let  him  see  his  performances  only  as  limita- 
tions. Then  over  all,  let  him  value  the  sen- 
sibility that  receives,  that  loves,  that  dares, 
that  affirms.    [Emerson. 

HAWTHORNE'S  HOMES. 

■Tbe' Old  Manse,  the  Wayside  and 
Sleepy  Hollow  aa  They  are  Wow— 
Hawthorne's  Haunts  at  Concord  and 
En  Grave— His  Work-Boom  in  the 
Tower. 

la  the  lately- published  volume  on  ••  Worthy 
Women  of  the  First  Century,"  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Woman's  Department  of 
the  Centennial  Commission,  by  far  the  largest 
Space  is  devoted  to  lira.  Samuel  Ripley  of 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  who  was  for  many 
years  mistress  of  the  "  Old  Manse."  Of  the 
strangers,  orarore  enanec  awjirsfntances,  who 
were  drawn  by  their  interest  In  that  storied 
house  to  visit  it  during  the  time  of  her  resi- 
dence there,  not  a  few,  as  fhey  read  this  pleas- 
ant memorial  of  a  charming  woman,  wQl 
recall  her  gracious  and  noble  presence,  and 
the  cordiality  with  which  she  received  persons 
who,  with  a  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion,  asked  permission  to  take  a  look  it 
the  place. 

TBE  OIJ>  HAN8B. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  those 
Who  had  come  under  the  spell  Of  the  great 
romancer;  and  journeying  through  the  his- 
toric town,  tarried  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
teeing  the  "  Old  Manse,"  scarcely  expecting 
more  than  to  look  at  the  exterior,  but  finally, 
after  gazing  wistfully  down  the  long  ash -lmed 
avenue,  made  bold  to  approach  the  wide-open 
front  door,  and  standing  on  the  sunken  flag- 
stone at  the  threshold,*!  last  lifted  the  curious 
iron  knocker  and  gave  a  timorous  rap.  The 
result  of  this  venturing  was  a  kind  greeting 
and  invitation  from  the  mistress,  the  very 
lady  whose  name  appears  above,  daughter-in- 
law  of  tbe  venerable  Dr.  Ezra  Ripley,  and  de- 
scendant of  Governor  Bradford,  who  was  the 
first  to  hold  that  office  in  the  Plymouth  colo- 
ny. She  was  then  a  little  more  than  sixty 
years  old,  a  very  handsome  and  remarkable 
looking  person,  tall,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow, 
but  eyes  full  of  the  fire  and  feeling  of  youth, 
dark,  bright,earnest,  kind  eyes, which  gave  the 
ttranger  a  welcome  in  the  first  glance ;  and 
her  manner  was  the  happiest  combination  of 
grace,  sweetness  and  simplicity, wholly  uncon* 
7enUonal,without  formality,  but  characterized 
by  dignity,  which  at  once  won  admiration  and 
homage.  She  took  me  into  the  cosey  little 
dark-panelled  room  at  the  left,  which  had  once 
been  old  Doctor  Ripley's  sleeping  apartment, 
but  when  Hawthorne  brought  his  bride  there 
had  been  used  as  a  parlor,  so  often  mentioned 
in  his  "Note-Book"  as  the  dear,  delight- 
ful place,  freshened  and  brightened  by 
flowers  and  books  and  pictures,  where  he  first 
felt  the  meaning  of  what  it  was  to  beat  home, 
where  so  many  royal  quests  were  entertained 
and  so  many  rarely  happy  days  and  evenings 
were  passed  ;  a  place  which  must  be  haunted, 
if  ghosts  ever  come  back,  by  such  bright 
presences  as  the  Thoreaus  and  Dr.  Chaining 
and  Margaret  Fuller.  Then  she  showed  me 
out  through  the  picture-lined  and  panelled 
hall  into  the  enclosure,  which  was  half  gar- 
den and  halt  orchard,  when  grew  tbe 
old   wfllow,    the    pear    trees    and    tbe 


gnarted  apple  tress  »  ^  *"»"?*  Jj 
Hawthorne's  description  ;  and  down  the  path 
which  was  worn  into  the  green  sward  from 
tbe  door  we  went  to  the  river  which  runs  at 
the  foot— if  a  stream  can  be  said  to  run  which 
is  so  sluggish  ths  t  Hawthorne  said  be  could 
not  tell  which  wty  tbe  current  set.  And  then, 
before  we  returned  to  tbe  house,  we  stepped 
over  the  low  wall  Into  the  field  where  the 
monument  was,  and  she  explained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Americans  and  the  British  at  the 
Concord  fight.  

It  was  a  red-letter  day.  That  November 
afternoon  was  one  of  unusual  mildness,  end 
it  shed  a  genial  aspect  over  the  antique  sad- 
colored  house.  Everything  favored  me;  and 
the  gracious  woman  who  made  me  feel  free 
to  be  there  seemed  in  some  sense  to  belong 
with  the  permanence,  the  ord-thae  dignity  sod 
tbe  hospitality  of  the  mansion.  Since  then 
some  "spirit  in  my  feet"  has  taken  me 
again  and  again  to  tbe  neighborhood  of  the 
Manse,  made  dsubly  interesting  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Note-Book,"  and  so  much 
matter  relative  to  many  of  the  remarkable 
persons  who  have  been  associated  with  it 

The  house,  built  m  1765,  seems  of  late  years 
to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life ;  time,  at 
least,  has  not  aged  it;  perhaps  because  it  bad 
reached  long  ago  the  final  expression  of  an- 
tiquity beyond  which  there  could  be  no 
change  but  that  of  decay ;  or^  it  may  be  that 
Nature,  perpetually  renewing'herself ,  immor- 
tal, though  everything  else  perish,  ,has  cast 
such  beauty  around  it  that  the  eye  is  deluded 
When  I  lfc&t  saw  it,  in  the  flash  of  midsum- 
mer, there  was  a  highly  cultivated  vegetable 
garden  on  the  same  spot  where  Hawthorne, 
with  great  rejoicing  at  his  success,  raised 
ha  asparagus  and  squashes,  his  early 
corn  and  cucumbers ;  the  vines  had 
grown  up  about  the  doors  and  windows;  the 
little  grove  of  pines  at  one  side  had  thicken- 
ed and  heightened;  there  were  scarlet  gerani- 
ums and  nasturtiums  making  patches  of 
glowing  color;  and  the  tall  ash  trees  down 
the  avenue  had  renewed  their  youth;  so  that 
in  its  green  garniture  the  ancient  mansion 
looked  even  cheerful,  though  a  faded,  weather- 
worn, old-fashioned  house,  whose  venerable 
walls  and  curious  windows  and  gambrel  root 
tell  to  every  passer  that  it  belongs  to  an  age 
gone  by. 

If  Hawthorne's  spirit  should  take  a  fancy 
to  hover  about  the  spot,  he  would  find 
no  innovations  to  complain  of  or  to  annoy  his 
eon  servative  notions.  There  is  a  new  rustic 
bridge  of  great  piciuresqaeness  spanning  tbe 
stream  at  the  end  of  the  lovely  avenue  beside 
tbe  field,  under  tbe  boundary  wall  of  which 
the  British  soldiers  lie;  and  across  it,  facing 
the  bridge,  stands  the  bronze  "minute  man,'' 
in  heroic  proportions,  instinct  with  life,  his 
shoulders  squared,  his  arm  nerved  for 
tbe  fight,  bis  face  resolute,  his  whole  form 
alive  for  action.  But  these  do  not  take  any- 
thing from  the  strangely  secluded,  quiet  aspect 
of  the  place.  The  orchard-garden  looks 
almost  aa  it  did  when,  flve-and-thirty  yean 
ago,  the  shy  young  bridegroom  used  to  stroll 
down  the  grassy  walk  to  the  water  side  for 
the  scarlet  cardinal  flowers,  the  blue  pickerel 
weed,  the  clematis  and  pond-lflies  with  which 
the  vases  in  tbe  parlor  and  his  Bttte  study 
were  to  be  filled ;  for,  as  be  gently  intimates. 
when  speaking  of  the  change  xrom  his 
bachelor  rooms,  "there  to  a  happier 
disposal  of  things  now."    The  willow  which 


tossed  itt  long  binnches  athwart  the  roof  ot  the 
eiody — the  very  room  from  which  Mr.  Enter- 
•on  taw  the  flghtr-was  broken  off  at  the  stamp 
long  ago,  bat  apple  trees,  old  and  gnarled  even 
in  Hawthorne's  day,  are  there  yet,  Tenanted 
survivors  of  generation!  of  men  who  have 
passed  away  since  they  were  planted.  Little 
boats  lie  at  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
where  he  used  to  secure  the  " Pond  Lllj" 
which  he  bought  of  Thorean— a  snag,  pretty 
craft,  in  which  the  poet-naturalist  bad 
voyaged  on  the  silent  Musketaqoid  and 
Assabet  until  he  knew  all  the  wind- 
ings of  the  shores  and  every  secret 
thicket  along  their  carves,  and  all  the 
creatures  that  swim  in  the  waters.  Toe  long 
stretches  of  meadow  maintain  then*  verdant 
monotony— the  "broad  and  peaceful  mead- 
ows" which  he  found  among  the  most  repose- 
ful, "  the  most  satisfying  objects  in  natural 
scenery."  On  that  summer  afternoon  how 
suggestive  they  were  of  him,  he  used  to  stroll 
over  them  so  often!  and  on  one  of  his  last 
rambles  there,  before  ha  went  to  £aas)p% 
Fields  tells  how  they  two  "  lay  in  the  grass  in 
the  sunshine,  while  Hawthorne  talked  of  him- 
self and  bis  life  there.'' 

THE  WAT&TDE. 

But  is  not  all  the  region  rich  is  associations 
of  Hawthorne?  From  the  "Old  Manse"  to 
which  be  took  his  bride  we  went  to  "The 
"Wayside,"  from  which,  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  years  later,  on  a  May  morning,  with 
a  wreath  of  apple-blossoms  lying  on  his  coffin, 
he  was  borne  to  the  church  where  memorial 
services  w.ere  held  over  his  dead  form,  and 
the  townspeople  crowded  in  eager  cariosity  to 
look  at  him  who  when  living  had  kept  himself 
so  shyly  aloof  from  them.  His  purchase  of 
"  The  Wayside,"  about  1852,  be  spoke  of  as 
"buying  an  estate."  There  he  wrote  the 
sketches  called  "Oar  Old  Home,n 
and  began  "The  Dolliver  Romance."  J» 
was  his  last  home,  whence  he  started  on  the 
White  Mountain  trip  with  President  Pierce, 
from  which  he  never  returned  alive.  It 
is  a  mile  or  more  from  the  Manse, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  below  Emerson's 
house  and  near  by  Alcott's,  and  is 
so  close  upon  the  highway  that  the 
name— which  he  himself  gave  it— is  most  ap- 
propriate ;  a  yellowish-brown  house,  with  a 
square  tower  built  under  bis  direction.  The 
place  once  belonged  to  the  Alcott  property, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  set  out  by  the 
father  of  the  author  of  "  Little  Women  "—as 
the  venerable  author  seems  to  prefer  to  be 
known,  rather  than  by  bis  own  books.  In 
front  it  is  screened  by  a  thick  growth  of 
larches  and  spruce ;  at  the  back  the  ground 
rises  in  a  high  ridge,  thickly  wooded,  and 
along  this  Hawthorne  had  a  foot-path  where 
he  could  walk  back  and  forth  completely  con- 
cealed. 

For  absolute  sedation  when  writing  he  had 
the  tower  boot,  in  which  is  a  little  room 
looking  into  the   tree-tops— scarcely  twelve 
feet  square,  and  reached  by  a  steep,  narrow 
staircase.    More  cut  of  the  world  he  scarcely 
could  have  been;  and  the  place  is  plain  and 
simple  even  to  austerity.    One  window  looks 
into  the  thick  wood  which  separates  the  little 
domain  from  that  of  Mr.  Ball,  the  grape 
culturist;  the  opposite  one  looks  toward  the 
wood  between  this  house  and  Mr.  Alcott's;  ■> 
third  into  the  wood  that  clothes  the  terraced 
ridge;  and  the  southern  one  over  the  meadows 
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away  to  wooded  hfils  and  the  fsrmlionsss  on 
the  Lincoln  road.  Over  the  stairs  is  a  desk 
made  by  taming  np  •  leaf,  which,  whan  not 
in  use,  hangs  against  the  wan,  at  the  right 
height  for  a  tall  man  to  ose  it  standing; 
and  above  it  are  two  or  three  shelves, 
all  of  cheap  wood,  stained.  At  one 
end  are  two  wardrobe-like  affairs,  at- 
the  opposite  an  open  fireplace.  The  for. 
mer  are  inscribed,  "  All  care  abahL  »*  who 
enter  here,"  and  "  There  is  no  joybu'  :•*,'* 
Over  three  of  the  windows  are  words  cuv  out 
and  pot  np  by  Julias  Hawthorne:  "Olym- 
pus," "Harvard,'*  and  "J.  Hawthorne.** 
The  sides  of  the  sloping  celling  have  been 
decorated  with  landscapes  done  by  Arthur 
Gray  on  the  plastering;  and  the  chimney- 
piece  is  bordered  with  ivy  and  morning-glories 
enclosing  the  words:  "In  memory  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  Born  July  4,  1804;  died 
May  19, 1864." 

The  house,  which  is  old  and  has  low-celled 
rooms  with  beams  crossing  overhead,  had 
some  tradition,  which  Thoreau  knew  about. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  boarding-school, 
and  is  going  to  decay. 

SLEEPT    HOLLOW. 

One  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  Hawthorne 
during  his  long  residence  at  Concord  was  the 
lovely  bttle  basin,  set  in  a  rim  of  wood,  known 
as  Sleepy  Hollow— a  bright  and  cheerful 
cemetery,  where  he  and  many  whom  he  cared 
for  in  life  are  buried.  I  was  there  on  one  of 
the  divinest  September  days  that  was  ever 
made,  and  I  went  to  it  across  some  sonny 
fields— happy-looking  fields  thev were  on  that 
superb  afternoon— through  the  long,  dry  grass 
flecked  with  golden-rod  and  blue  with  dwarf 
asters,  and  colored  of  a  warm  marroon  in 
great  patches  where  a  feathery,  red- 
topped  wild  grass  was  in  bloom;  and 
so  by  this  short  cut  struck  the  broad 
woodland  road  leading  down  to  the  hollow. 
The  way  was  skirted  with  pines,  indescri- 
bably soft  and  delicate  and  cool-looking,  and 
all  along  grew  the  same  flowers  and  low, wild 
roses  full  of  scarlet  hips,  a  bunch  of  which  I 
broke  off  for  Hawthorne's  sake.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  place  appeared  at  once  as, 
making  a  turn,  Sleepy  Hollow  was  before  me 
— a  deep  green  basin,  as  if  a  pond  had  settled 
away  and  left  it  open,  dry  and  sonny;  around 
the  edge  winds  an  avenue  bordered  by  beauti- 
ful wild  things,  woodbine,  raspberry,  golden- 
rod,  flower  and  vine  and  shrub;  and  it  k 
guarded  by  a  rail,  hand-high,  on  the  edge.  On 
the  outer  side  the  ground  rites  in  natural  in- 
equalities, and  here  and  there  among  the 
knolls,  approached  by  winding  footpaths  over 
the  moss  and  the  resinous  roots  of  the  pines, 
which  almost  answer  for  steps,  are  the  lots 
where  the  dead  are  buried. 

It  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler; and  here  Emerson  and  Thorean  and  Haw- 
thorne were  wont  to  walk,  discoursing  upon 
the  ancients,  and  upon  lofty  themes  of  philoso- 
phy and  poesy;  so  that  Sleepy  Hollow,  betide 

its  saeredneas  as  a  burial-place,  has  a  sort  of 
classic  character  and  belongs  to  literature,  en- 
do  Ambleside  and  Bunnyatde,  Abhottsford 
and  the  Lake  region. 

hawthobhb's  obavb. 
Hawthorne's  last  resting-place  is  in  the  part 
of  the  grounds  be  liked  best— in  an  opening 
amongthe  tall  pines  where  there  is  a  triangular 
space,  with  a  three-faced  post  of  hewn  stone  at 
each  corner,  and  a  low  hedge  around  it  Bank 


of  it  the  ground  descends  abruptly— a  wooded 
hillside  reaching  to  a  fair  meadow,  dented  by 
a  little  pool,  beyond  which  forest  abuts  oat 
the  world.  His  grave,  marked  by  a  low, 
carved  slab  of  white  marble,  on  which  is  the 
one  word  "Hawthorne,"  is  alone,  His  wife 
died  in  England,  where  her  body  still  remains. 

A.B.  H. 


OUR  GREAT  NOVELIST. 


A    Protest  from   the   Son  of 


Hawtho 


The  Result  of  a  Family  Dis- 
agreement. 


The  Offence    of    Mr.    George 
Parsons  Latlirop. 


May  I  be  allowed,  writes  Julian  Hawthorne 
from  London  to  the  editor  of  the  Mew  York 
Tribune^  through  the  medium  of  year 
columns,  to  discharge  a  doty  made  incumbeat 
upon  me  by  the  recent  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  "A  Study  of  Hawthorne."  by  George 
Fartons  Latbrop?  It  is  a  duty  which  I  would 
gladly  cTadc,  as  being  both  a  painful  and  an 
ungracious  one:  but  I  speak  as  the  chosen 
mouthpiece  ot  all  the  surviving;  members  ot 
the  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  family  who 
yet  bear  bis  name;  and  furthermore  I  speak  In 
behalf  of  those  whom  death  has  deprived  ot 
the  power  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  not  unknown  that  the  late  Mr.  Haw. 
thornr  had  a  strong  aversion  to  being  made 
the  subject  of  any  work  of  a  biographical  na- 
ture—to having  the  details  of  bis  private  life 
revealed  and  their  significance  commented  on, 
or  made  the  basis  for  thonries  of  bis  eharae- 
'er.  This  aversion  he  repeatedly  declared  to 
those  most  nearly  related  to  him,  so  that  after 
his  death  their  remained  indetlibly  impressed 
upon  their  minds  tha  obligation  sacredly  to 
respect  it,  and,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power 
to  make  it  resjiected  by  others.  In  compli- 
ance, however,  with  a  generally  expressed 
desire  .fos  some  additional  knowledge  re 
tpecting  so  eminent  a  man  of  letters,  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  &  feV  years  ago  made  public  some 
volumes  of  extracts  from  bis  journals  and 
notebooks,  accompanying  tha  publication  with 
an  intimation'  that  the  privacy  of  bis  written 
and  unwritten  records  could  no  rurtber  be  in- 
vadod,  and  tbat  whoever  In  the  future  might 
attempt  an  analysis  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
personality  or  genius  must  be  content  to  pro- 
ceed n|>on  such  data  only  as  those  volumes 
and  tic  other  published  writings  contained. 

Not  long  after  the  issue  of  the  note-books, 
Mrs.  I  low!  borne  died  somewhat  suddenly,  and 
a  large  number  of  papers,  among  tbem  many 
letters  of  a  peculiarly  private  and  delicate 
nature,  were  left  unprotected.  These  papers 
and  letters  Mrs.  Hawthorne  bad,  however, 
previously  given  to  bcr  son.  accompanying  the 
Micacv  with 

As  Harass*  inujwisetsosi 

never  to  let  them  pass  from  bis  hands,  or  tat 
open  to  foreign  perusal.  Some  months  be- 
fore  her  denth,  ber  son  was  called  to  America, 
and  expecting  to  return  almost  immediately, 
he  left  the  legacy  with  ber  la  Enrope.  Cfr- 
comstniMes  untreated  bis  rejoining  her  whoa 
he  bad<exueeted  to  do  so,  and  before  a  reunion 
couM  be  made  possible,  she  died.  Mr.  Q.  P. 
Lathrop,  who  had  already  been  admitted  to  a 
friendly  fooling  witn  the  fanJIy,  now  oaa- 
ucctcd  himself  with  It  by  mnrrlaajs.  and  the 
elder  daughter  of  Mr.  Hswtbome,  being  In- 
capacitated by  illness  from  attending  to  the 
arrangement  of  affairs,  aid  the  son  brine;  still 
unavoidably  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Mr.  Lathrop  assumed  direction,  and  most  of 
the  personal  effects,  including  the  legacy  of 
paiiers  and  letters,  came  Into  his  possession. 

Thisnccumid  upward  of  three  years  ago. 
Since  tbat  li.no  I,  in  conjunction  with  my  sis- 
ter, have  used  every  meant  at  our  disposal  to 
prevail  upon  Mr.  Lathrop  to  surrender  the 
payers  of  which  be  hsd  thus  accidentally  got 


control.  Mr.  Latbrop  at  Ant  maintained  that 
he  had  an  equal  claim  to  tbom  with  myself; 
but  subsequently  bo  agreed  to  return  tbem 
after  having  had  an  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self familiar  Willi  their  contents.  To  tbiscon- 
ditionl  was  obliged  to  accede,  although  feel- 
Inc  it  to  be  somewhat  out  of  accordance  Willi 
no  Isle  mother's  desire.  Months  passed  by; 
and  at  length  Mr.  Latliroo  was  again  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject.  Ills  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  pajicrs  bad  not  as  yet  receivea 
a  full  examination,  but  that  when  this  bad 
boon  done  they  should  be  sent  on.  Soma  Mnje. 
altcrward  1  received  notice  through  his  pub- 
lienors  of  his  Intention  to  publish  s>  aw** 
upon  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  coupled  with  toe 
inquiry  whether  I  had  any  objection  to  such  a 
proceeding.  Upon  investigation  J  was  given 
in  understand  that  tbe  projected  work  waa  to 

Simply  av  Utermry  Criticism 

of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  works  and  genius, 
and  should  remain  nothing  of  a-  bioftraptiioal 
or  pergonal  nature.  Alter  consultation  with 
my  sister  und  with  Miss  E.  M.  Hawthorne, 
the  surviving  sister  of  mvfaihei,  I  intimulcfl 
our  content  to  the  publication  of  such  a  book; 
expressly  stipulating,  however,  that  the  letters 
uml  pap*  rs  should  be  restored  to  our  posses- 
sion wi'.hout  further  delay,  This  was  again 
promised;  but  again  the  performance  of  the 
promise  was  delayed ;  and  when  at  length  tbe 
papers  In  question  began  to  be  given  up,  it  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  Lathrop  had  considered  it 
lusulj  tile  to  retain  copies  of -oil  such  passages 
i-.i  tt»m«  hmd  specially  interested  hiss ;  antr 
fimhcrriire,  that  ho  propositi  using  tbe  in- 
f oruTuiWR  gained  f rani  their  perusal  to  Oil  out 
tho  page*  of  his  "Study." 

This  intelligence  put  a  new  face  upon  at 
fairs;  but  I  was  indisposed  to  believe  that 
there  could  actually  ho  an  intention  on  Mr 
Lathrop's  pari  to  overstep  tbe  explicit  con- 
ditions of  our  agreement;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  tone  of  two  articles  published  simulta- 
neous.y  in  Scribner's  and  The  Atlantic  over 
his  signature  (one  discussing  the  comparative 
merits  of  Irving  and  Hawthorne,  and  tbe 
oilier  contrasting  Hnwthorue  with  the  ear.y 
American  novelists),  hud  convinced  me  that 
such  must  be  his  purpose,  that  mv  sister  and 
myself  fe'.t  called  upon  to  offer  a  remon- 
strance. My  sister  then  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  urcing  upon  Mr.  Lathrop  his  oromlse 
a*  to  tbe  letters  and  papers  and  my  father's 
aversion  to  a  biography  as  expressed  to 
bis  family.  This  letter  waa  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Lathrop,  admitting  our  uosition 
as  to  the  letters  and  papers  above  referred  to. 
There  was  also  a   letter   from  Mr.  Lalhiop's 

Cublisliers,  pointing  out  their  inability,  aa 
usine^s  men,  to  cancel  a  book  tbe  greater 
part  of  which  was  already  in  type;  and  to  this 
unit  to  Mr.  I.alhrop'e  letter  I  replied,  still  urg- 
ing what  seemed  to  me  the  higher  morality  of 
the  matter.  Messrs.  Osgood  subsequently 
wrote  me  the  Information  that  Mr.  Lathrop 
now  saw  no  reason  for  making  any  niodiilca- 
tions  in  tbe  wcrk.  and  by  the  same  mail  I  re- 
ceived on  early  copy  of  the  work  itself,  a  pe- 
rusal of  which  convinced  me  that  eucb  was 
indeed  tbo  fact 

Such  part  of  tho  public  as  may  have  read 
this  "Study,''  and  among  them  perhaps  Mr. 
Latbrop  himself,  might  think  tbal  since  tbe 
evil  has  been  done,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 

The  Wisest  Course 
for  tbe  disaffected  of  the  late  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
family  would  bo  silence.  In  order  to  explain 
why  we  thought  otherwise.  It  win  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  add  to  this  already  lengthy 
communication  a  few  critical  remarks  on  the 
book  in  question.  At  tbe  outset  tbe  writer 
parries  by  anticipation  tbe  objections  of  those 
who  know  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  aversion  to  a 
biography,  by  declaring  that  bia  book  is  not 
a  biography,  but,  as  the  title  proclaims  it,  a 
study.  This  distinction  between  a  studv  of  a 
man  and  a  biography  of  him  is  perhaps  greater 
than  lite  difference.  In  the  present  instance, 
at  least,  the  difference  is  vcrv  small.  Outward- 
ly uneventful  as  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Ufa 
was,  every  Known  detail  of  it  la  hem  re- 
corded, and.  In  its  hitherto  mora  obscure 
paiu,  studiously  dwelt  upon.  This  by  Itself 
would  be  of  small  conso>4uence;  but  Mr.  La- 
throp has  not  stopped  here.  He  has  Imbibed 
u>e  private  letters  and  memoranda ;  and  while 
a*  a  rule  abstaining  from  reproducing  tbem  in 
tbeir  own  words,  he  has  taken-  the  safer  bat 
even  more  object  ionable  course  of  paraphras- 
ing what  be  considers  to  be  I  belr  spirit  in 
words  of  bis  own  and  working  it  up  la  tbe 
narrative  and  in  this  manner  arriving  at  eon- 
c  nsions  resiwciing  Mr.  Ilawluorno's  spirit- 
ual vicissitudes  which  tho  reader,  deprived  of 
the  data  whereby  to  form  judgment  of  his 
own,  must  needs  accept  as  Jar.  Lathrop  pre- 
sents tbem. 

And  here  I  must  call  attention  to  an  aspect 
of  Mr.  Lathrop's  scheme  which  considerably 
impairs  both  its  critical  and  biographical 
Viifne.  He  starts  with  the  proposition  that 
those  wbo  bnve  never  seen  a  given  person  or 
known  him  Intimately  may  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  judge  of  him  truly  and  disiiasslonate- 
ly  than  those  wbo  have  so  seen  and  known 
bim,  and  then  proceeds  to  apply  his  reason- 
ing to  his  own  case.  He  has  never  personally 
met  Mr.  Hawthorne,  but  he  is  conscious  of  an 
intuitive  sympathy  with  bim, 

A  Mystic,  Spiritual  KiBshrp, 
enabling  him  to  divine  and  Interpret  bis  char- 
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acler  with  peculiar  poignancy  and  accuracy. 
Upon  this  assumption  as  a  foundation  Mr.  La- 
throp  constructs  bis  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
There  is  something  amusingly  pathetic  in  the 
situation.  Mr.  Hawthorne  Is  Mr.  Lathrop's 
ideal  man  of  letters;  be  "places"  bim  bctwoen 
Shaketpearo  and  Milton,  with  tbo  more  at- 
tractive qnaiiiics  of  each.  But  there  is  a 
spiritual  sympathy  between  too  biographer 
and  his  subject ;  consequently  tbe  Hawthorns 
which  Mr.  Lathrop's  analysis  develops  turns 
out  to  be  neither  more  nor  leas  than  an  ideal 
Mr.  Latbrop  1  an  imaginary  being,  undoubted- 
ly possessing  many  gentle  and  attractive  traits, 
and  perhaps  worthy  of  all  tbo  admiration 
which  Mr.  lathrop  lavishes  upon  it,  but 
which  Is  just  as  much  the  real  Hawthorne  as 
Mr.  Latbrop  is— and  no  more. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  taken  as  deroga- 
tory to  Mr.  Lathrop,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
displays  in  this  book  a  familiarity  with  the 
whole  range  of  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
and  a  facility  in  passing  judgments  upon  au- 
thors which  would  do  no  little  credit  to  a 
much  older  and  presumably  more  experienced 
man.  But  it  must  needs  be  said  that  bis  sym- 
pathetic theory  has  not  In  tbe  prcsenl  instance 
turned  out  happily.  This  is  not  the  place  nor 
is  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  criticise  bis 
"Study"  in  debiiL  -  and  in  conclusion  I 
will  merely  caution  the  public  as  to  a 
matter  which  Mr.  Lathrop  should  have  himself 
taken  mure  bcedfullv  into  consideration,  j 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Hawthorne's  family, 
sjaajOi  renders  the  biographical  role  a  rather 
difficult  one  for  him  to  play,  ft  is  not  that  he 
might  be  accused  of  desiring  to  force  himself 
Into  prominence  by  attaching  himself  to  a 
famous  name,  finch  a  charge  might  be  brought 
against  any  biographer  with  almost  as  much 
reason.  Hut  the  f.'ct  lhat  he  was  known  to 
have  access  to  materials  and  information 
which  were  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  ono  else,  ought,  one  would  suppose,  to 
have  inspired  bim  with  a  sense  of  greater  and 
IHore  Delicate  Responsibility, 

He  was  attempting  a  work  which  no  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  own  family  would 
have  ventured  to  undertake,  even  bad  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  last  wishes  not  forbidden  it.  He 
was  to  speak  as  ouo  having  authority  to  an 
audience  the  vast  majority  of  whom  knew 
not  much  of  Hawthorne's  worka  and  nothing 
»l  all  of  his  character.  His  book  would  be 
quoted  as  the  last  and  most  trustworthy  in- 
telligence resiiecting  the  man  of  whom  It 
treated,  and  might  set  the  keynote  of  affer- 
ent iuisui  and  opinion  for  wbo  can  toll  bow 
long.  These  considerations,  not  to  mention 
others  less  prominent,  ought  to  have  been 
ever  present  to  bis  mind  and  made  him  above 
all  thuigs  conscientious,  circumspect  and  true. 

It  is  hecnuse  bis  book  does  not  contain  evi- 
dence that  tbe  author  adequately  realized  bis 
res|M>nsibility  that  I  feel  compelled  to  warn 
those  who  might  otherwise  do  so  against  ac- 
cepting its  judgmonts  as  correct  and  final.  If 
the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  his  father 
well,  who  has  diligently  studied  bis  writings 
and  meditated  upon  his  mind  and  character, 
and  whose  opinion  I*  substantiated  by  those 
of  bia  own  sister  and  of  the  sister  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  — if  such  testimony  carry  any 
weight,  then  Mr.  Lathrop's  "Study'* 
will  pot  be  taken  at  its  own  valua- 
tion. It  was  composed  and  published 
in  violation  of  a  trust  and  In  the  face  of 
repeated  warning  and  opposition ;  and,  after 
all,  it  conveys  no  just  or  truthful  representa- 
tion of  its  subject.  I  write  not  so  ranch  la  the 
expectation  of  diminishing  the  book's  circula- 
tion in  the  present  aa  of  impugning  lie 
authority  in  the  future,  after  the  thirst  of  pub- 
lic curiosity  shall  have  been  quenched.  But  111 
uews  spreads  faster  and  further  than  an*  con- 
tradict ion  of  It,  and  I  know  that  harm  will 
have  been  done  which  no  effort  of  mine  can 
wholly  remedy.  Nevertheless,  aa  I  began 
with  saying,  1  feel  It  my  duty  to  do  my  best: 
and  1  shall  trust  that  the  more  thougitUui 
part  of  the  community  will  take  head. 
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The  Cincinnati  Gacette  tells  this  atoxy  of  Una 
Hawthorne: 

While  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  consul  at 
Liverpool  there  cauie  to  his  boose  aa  a  frequent 
yisitor  a  young  American,  Lathrop  by  name.  It 
was  soon  plain  to  all  lookers-on  that  the  subject 
of  these  visits  was  Hawthorne's  eldest  daughter, 
Diss  Una, a  highly  accomplished  girl, spirituelle 
in  appearance  and  intellectual  in  nature.  An 
ei^ii^eiccDt  was  the  result  of  the  frequent  in- 
tercourse, and  yomaa  Latfsrop  returned  to  Amer- 
ica with  a  promise  of  marriage  among  the  happy 
years  to  come.  Alter  some  lapse  of  time  the 
lover  again  took  a  ship  across  the  ocean  to  meet 
his  lady-love  In  the  meantime  Hose  had  grown 
to  womanhood  as  fair  as  her  name,  and  while 
bound  to  Una  he  married  Hose. 

Una's  awakening  was  something  terrible. 
Tbe  shock  was  so  great  that  she  lay  for  days  at 
death's  door,  and  for  awhile  her  reason  was 
deemed  lost.  The  poor  girl  was  placed  in  an  in- 
sane a>ylum  temporarily,  but  issued  thence  so 
wan,  so  shadowy,  so  unlike  the  happy,  dimpled 
girl  that  entered,  that  her  friends  thought  that 
hope,  health  and  happiness  had  forever  tied  her 
path.  Una  had  displayed  marked  literary  ability 
before  this  sorrow  came  upon  her,  having  con- 
tributed to  some  of  the  English  periodicals  very 
acceptable  artieles,  but  she  felt  no  inclination 
for  mental  exertion  now.  Still,  she  had  to  do 
something,  and  she  founded  an  orphanage  in  the 
heart  of  London,  becoming  responsible  for  the 
rental  of  tbe  building,  and  offering  her  services 
as  a  Sister  of  Charity.  She  began  with  two  lit- 
tle ones,  and  the  number  quickly  increased  to 
thirty-eight,  bat  her  friends  soon  became  inter- 
ested and  helped  her  good  work  along. 

Her  income  being  but  31000  per  annum,  she 
could  not  do  very  much  herself,  but  she  wrote 
a  most  exquisitely  touching  appeal  for  aid  to 
one  of  the  London  dailies,  and  the  charitable 
English  heart  responded  in  donations  of  solid 
pounds!  I'na  was  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion for  years,  until  her  health  would  no  longer 
permit  her  personally  to  superintend  it.  Later 
on,  her  love  for  writing  came  upon  her,  and  she 
wrote  a  charming  story  just  a  little  while  before 
her  death,  two  years  ago.  Tbe  manuscript  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  her  brother  Julian,  who 
eventually  intends  giving  it  to  the  public.  Those 
who  have  read  the  manuscript  declare  it  supe- 
rior to  anything  which  Julian  has  yet  written. 
Just  a  year  before  her  death  Una  was  engaged 
to  a  Mr.  Webster,  a  New  York  journalist  of 
brilliant  promise.  He  had  loved  ber  for  years, 
knew  all  about  her  early  nnhappiness,  but 
finally  won  ber  consent  to  become  his  wife. 

This  last  year  of  her  life  was  a  happy  one,  as 
her  lover  was  in  every  way  deserving,  and  strove 
to  erase  all  the  clouds  from  ber  past  by  the  sun- 
shine of  the  present.  Why  the  angels  of  heaven 
went  envying  those  two  loving  mortals  I  know 
not,  but  Mr.  Webster  never  returned  from  a  sea 
voyage;  the  ship  went  down  with  all  on  board, 
and  *?ua  died  shortly  afterward,  and  lies  buried 
in  an  English  churchyard! 

Julian  Hawthorne  loved  his  sister  Una  de- 
votedly, and  was  very  bitter  against  Rose  for 
marrying  Mr.  Lathrop.  One  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing stones  Julian  ever  wrote  was  founded  on 
this  episode  in  the  family  history.  In  his  book, 
Hreasant,  may  be  found  the  portrait  of  his  two 
sisters,  encircled,  perhaps,  with  the  romance 
of  an  imaginative  writer,  bnt  the  facts  are 
facts,  nevertheless.  Mr.  Lathrop  published  some 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  posthumous  writings, 
contrary  to  Julian's  wishes,  to  whom,  in  fact, 
all  his  lather'sfbelonged,  and  there  is  much  feel- 
ing on  the  subject. 
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A  BAllE  FLIGHT  OF  JUAQIA'ATIOX. 
jruAN*»i^k%,fflm(Sfi*coRnECT«»    bomb    homantic 

FANCIES  CONCKBJflSG.  I1IB  FATHER'S  5AMH.Y. 
To    the    Editor  of    The    Tribune. 

Hi:::  My -attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in  a 
Cincinnati  |>nj>or.  signed  "Gleaner."  and  purporting 
to   give  a  concise  history  of  the  romantic  fortune* 
of,  the  Hawtuorno  family.    The  history  begins  with 
the*  information  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  began 
his  career  bv  jilting  M  ias  Sophia  Peabody.  and  mar- 
rying her  si.tor.  .those  name-is  kindly  withheld, 
bat  who  mustoe either  Mw.  Horace  Mannar  Miss 
Eluabetb  P. Peabody:  and  *t  concludes  with  an 
announcement,  which  I  confess  took  ™^*urP™>' 
that  the  author  of  -  The  Scarlet  Letter  "and    The 
Marble  Fann  "  Is  strongly  Murpeotefl  of  having  died 
the  death  of  a  confirmed  druuks*d.    In  comparison 
with  statements  aojomairtic  a*  these,  the  interme- 
diate parts  of  tbe  letter,  although  instinct  with  the 
loftiest  flights  Of  Injagiiifrtion.  most  ncoesRanly  ap- 
pear taitn*  '  Tb}«rtn^.rt*  Una,  Y^uhan-  and 
'••J'o-e*  aro<ietaitod  Jit  soma  h  ngth.  and  very  de- 
plorable fortunes  thejf  appear  to  be ;  tbougb.luckily 
/or   the  persons   named,  none  of   them  were  in  the 
least  aware,  until  the  publication  of  "  Gleaner's 
lefcr,  that   any  one  of  the  experiences  therein  re- 
corded had  ever  bcfalleu  them.    It  would  aflord  me 
hiuh  gratification  to  be  ma  Jo  acquainted  with  the 
address  of  "  Gleaner."  whom- 1  venture  to   believe, 
from  tbe  internal  evidence  of  her  lucubration,  to 
be  a  woman  ;  aud  moanwhilol  trust  that  the  news- 
paper which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  publishing  what 
she  writes   will   have  liberality  enough  to  recom- 
pense  her  according   to  her  aeaorta.    A  truly  crea- 
tive genius  is  a  rare  and  very  precious  thing,  and  its 
creations  should   not  be  placed  on  a  level  with  tbe 
work  of  the  mere  base  collector  of  facts.  •'Gleaner,'^ 
moreover,  seems   to  have   struck  out  for  herself  a 
strictly  original  path  in  fiction}  uulike  less  powerj 
ful  romancers,   6he   names  her  Urainatla  personal 
after  living,  or  lately  deceased,  men  aud  womeu  j 
and  by  dint  of  picturing  these  persons  with  traits 
of  character,  and   in  situations  as  widely  as-pots*-. 
ble  at  variance  with  what  actuall.T'  belongs  to  them,' 
she  is  ablo  to  produce  effects  as  piquant  as  tbey  are 
novel.    By  this  device,  too,  she  con  fill  out  the  mea-s 
gre  and   impertect  outlines  of  real   history  with 
those  graceful  details  which,  When;  we  read  them,! 
we  feel  to  be  as  true  in  art  as  they  are  ms  veracious 
in  rcclitv.    When,  for  example,  she  compleies  tbo, 
known  chaincterof  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  by  tell- 
in«  us  that  he  wa»  a  flirt  and  a  drunkard,  we  per- 
ceive at  once  that  these  ti aits  were  all  that  were 
wanting  to  bring  tliut  character  within  tbo  bounds 
of  artistic  symmetry:    aud  when   6be  gives  in  to 
understand  that 'Mr.  Latlirop  was  a  constant  guest 
at  Mr.  Hawthorne's  house  during  the  lattcrs  con- 
sulship ut   Liverpool,  and  that  he  at  that  t:ine  en- 
iuii;cd  himself  to  ili»s  Una  Hawthorne,  we  are  fain 
to  ackc  jwicdgr  tuat  so,  and  not  otherwise,  it  onght 
to  have  been  ;  and  that  although  Mr.  Latbrop,  at 
the  period  indicated,  nas  liavelyjtwb  years  of  age. 
and   resided   in  the  Snndwich  Islands,'  while  the 
latiyin    question  had  just  entered  her  tenth  year, 
these  circumstances  were  rather  their  misfortune 
than  their  fault  .... 

I  must  not,  however,  allow  the  fascination  with 
which  the  works  of  this  remarkable  authoress 
inspire  me  to"  betray  me  into  appropriat- 
ing more  of  your  valuable  space;  but. 
I  could  not  Terrain  from  ..ottering  :op  this 
slight  tribute  to  her  taleuta; :;% havp done  some- 
thing in  the  Btory-telling  lrnemyselfr pud, like 
other  "onttors.  have  occafcipadlry'T^eeTl  aofroid  of 
borrowing  incldents/more  or  Jess  disguised, •from 
passages  of  real  lit*.  Vutproiessiou^Healous?  shall 
not  prevent  me  from  confessing  that  01  eaOTTj*  "*o 
far  as  1  have  knowledge  of  ner,  is  incapable  of 
descending  to  any  such  expedients.".  Her  invention 
1b  absolute;  it  pays  toll  to  no  conceivable  realities 
past,  present  or  to  come.  There  is  not  a  single  sen- 
tence '  in  the  letter  at  present  under  consideration 
which  could  be  twisted,  even  '  bythe  mostcToss- 
Kram.ed  critic,  into  tbe  remotest" 'likeness  to  any- 
thing that  has  existed  or  ocenrrud.  .  .Surely  a  writer 
of  whom  this  can  be  said  need  covet  no  other  praise; 
grammar,-  orthography  and'  Style  are  inferior  mat- 
te i-s,  over  which  practice  may  ultimately  cuable  her 
to  gain'  a  mastery.  All  she  has  to  fear  is  the  mali- 
cious envy  and  detraction  of  those  less  highly 
Kitted  than  herself  t  but  let  her  persevere  as  she 
has  begun,  and  1  have  faith  enough  in  human  na- 
ture to  believe  that  she  will  sooner  or  later  win  tbe 
recognition  and  the  reward  which  are  her   due.    I 
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am.  sir,  your  obedient  servant,         

JCilAN  H*WTn*OBTOu 
Bastings  lodge.  Bastings,  Jtmglaxd,  June  17, 1879. 


THE  HAWTHORNE   ROMftNOL" 


place  of  the  restless  children.  Conse- 
quently it  was  as  familiar  to  them,  as 
devoid  of  gloom,  as  their  own  door- 
yards;  and  it  was  not  an  infrequent 
thing  to  see  the  good-natured  old  sex- 
ton followed  into  an  open  tomb  by 
rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls.  Many 
were  the  famous  visitors  who  honored 
"  Miss    Hunt's    schoolhouse : "    the 


We  cheerfully  publish  tbe  following  front  Mr. 
G.  P.  Lathrop,  calling  attention  to  misstatements 
respecting  himself  and  others  in  an  article  cop- 
ied from  tbe  Cincinnati  Gasette  hi  the  TraeeUer 
of  Saturday: 

^T.JL'Z  Jt^r^^LSiS.  Hoars,  and  the  Bipleys,  the  Mann., 
headed  "The  Hawthorne  Romance,"  reprinted  ,..-,-..  ,  «  ■» 
In  Saturday's  TraveUer,  from  the  Cincinnaa  and  the  Peabodys,  and  even  Mr.  Em- 
Gazette,  is  full  of  gross  fabrications,  which  I  de-  erson  himself,  whom  tbe  children  un- 
atre  to  correct.  derstood  to  be  a  very  great  man  who 
I  never  was  engaged  to  tbe  late  Miss  Una  bad  people  from  Europe  come  to  see 
Hawthorne,  though  I  had  a  high  regard  for  her,  n jm- 


both  on  account  of  her  character,  and  as  the 
sister  of  my  wife. 

I  never  visited  Mr.  Hawthorne's  house  in  Liv- 
erpool at  tbe  period  mentioned  (between  1802 
and  1836).  I  was  then  passing  from  the  age  of 
two  to  that  of  six  years,  and  lived  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Tbe  late  Albert  Webster,  Jr.,  to  whom  Miss 
Una  Hawthorne  became  engaged  a  year  or  more 
before  her  death,  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
made  her  acquaintance  while  she  was  visiting 
my  wife  and  myself  hi  this  country.  He  died  at 
sea,  of  consumption,  while  on  his  way  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  whither  he  was  going  partly 
at  my  instance,  and  intending  to  stay  on  m?  un- 
cle's plantation  and  receive  my  father's  modi  sal 
care. 

The  assertions  in  the  article  about  the  origin 
of  difficulties  which  have  occurred  between  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  and  myself,  are  untiue.  fi- 
nally, Miss  Una  Hawthorne-did  have  an  attack 
of  insanity  in  London,  having  also  had  one  ten 
years  before.  The  fact  led  to  unjust  rumors, 
which  I  have  hitherto  left  to  those  who  found 
them  congenial.  But  when  a  slander  springs 
into  print  I  must  abandon  silence  and  privacy 
long  enough  to  kill  the  lie  thus  brought  to  light. 

G.  P.  Lathbop. 
The  Wayside,  Cotur.td,  Mass.,  June  22, 1879. 

THE  GBAVES  OF  THE  HAW- 
THOBNES. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW,  AND  KEKSAX.  GREEN. 

/JjjiVJj  ■?  ABKI*  UVtU  BOWES. 

Thereare*<Baany  lrfvely  4n«r v 
places  in  tbe  quiet  town  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  but  not  one  lovelier,  or  more 
universally  visited,  than  tbe  peaceful 
cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

People  who  were  children  in  Con- 
cord twenty-five  years  ago  remember 
it  well  as  a  long  ridge  of  low  hills  cov- 
ered with  pines;  where  violets  and 
anemones  abounded  in  the  spring, 
where  birds  and  squirrels  made  merry 
in  their  season,  and  where  they  them- 
selves ran  wild  Saturday  afternoons, 
winter  and  summer.  Even  in  those 
days  there  was  a  broad  cart  road 
through  it,  and  footpaths  in  every  di- 
rection, to  Peter  Bobbins1.,  to  Deacon 
Brown's,  to  Bedford  and  to  Carlisle. 
Adjacent  on  the  village  side  stretched 
the  youngest  of  the  three  graveyards 
of  tbe  ancient  town.  This  graveyard, 
directly  behind  a  little  white  school- 
bouse  known  in  the  Concord  speech 
of  those  days  as  "  Miss  Hunt's  school- 
bouse,"  was  then  called  "the  new 
J  graveyard,"  and  was  the  favorite  play 


noted 


Oftentimes  while  the  children  were 
playing  in  the  graveyard  their  noisy 
sports  would  be  hushed  suddenly  by 
the  sight  of  a  funeral  procession  slow- 
ly winding  its  silent  way  through  the 
narrow  paths  by  their  side,  and  some 
of  them  will  never  forget  when  they 
whispered  to  each  other:  "  Martha  is 
to  be  buried  this  afternoon."  This 
Martha  they  knew  well.  It  was  not 
long  since  she  sat  on  the  benches  they 
now  occupied;  their  older  sisters  were 
her  friends,  and  a  couple  of  nights  be- 
fore she  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
sluggish  Concord  River  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  Ellery  Channing— 
drowned.  But  they  little  thought  that 
tragic  death  would  live  forever  in  the 
wondrous  pages  of  The  Blithedale  Bo- 
mance;  for,  word  for  word,  the  finding 
of  Zenobia  is  but  the  finding  of  Mar- 
tha, the  daughter  of  the  Concord  far- 
mer. 

Years  went  by  and  the  new  grave- 
yard became  too  strait  for  its  tenants; 
then  the  town  bou»ht  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Gates  were  put  up,  but  they  are  al- 
ways left  open,  new  paths  have  been 
cut,  and  lots  that  may  be  bought  laid 
out,  but  it  has  not  lost  its  old  charm; 
it  is  still  the  play  place  for  Saturday 
afternoons,  tbe  homo  of  violets  and 
anemones,  squirrels  and  birds,  the 
haunt  of  poet  and  philosopher,  where 
lovers  stroll,  and  where  mourners  half 
forget  their  sorrow. 

Numerous  are  the  noted- graves  of 
this  secluded  spot.  Samuel  Hoar,  so 
renowned  as  a  lawyer,  so  much  more 
renowned  as  a  Christian  abolitionist, 
his  sweet  and  gracious  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, whose  presence  saved  *er  intrep- 
id father's  life  at  Charleston,  Mrs. 
Hoar,  her  mother,  who  woe  a  grand- 
daughter of  Boger  Sherman,  Henry 
Tboreau  and  his  gifted  statin,  quaint 
old  Dr.  Bartlett,  whose  personality  ia 
so  marked  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  a  book 
written  by  anybody  who  ever  lived  in 
Concord,  for  he  is  always  init  in  some 
shape — and  scores  more,  any  one  of 
whom  would  have  made  any  other 
town  in  the  Commonwealth  famous. 
But,  over  all,  tbe  grave  of 'Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  draws  hither  worshipers 
of  genius  and  lovers  of  good  books. 


SJeepy  Hollow  was  well  knows  to 
him,  and  was  his  favorite  walk  when 
he  lived  in  the  "  Old  Manse *'  between 
1843  and  1846.  He  had  only  to  cross 
the  highway  opposite  the  Mftnse  gates, ' 
strike  into  the  woods,  and  Ihus  down 
to  the  postoffice  or  Mr.  Emerson's,  so 
no  figure  was  more  familiar  to  the 
romping  children  than  his  fell,  broad- 
shouldered,  haBdsome  one.  His  face 
they  could  not  often  see,  asie  usually 
looked  down  while  he  walked,  and  of- 
ten it  was  muffled  in  a  heavy  cloak, 
but  all  were  sure  it  was  very  hand- 
some likewise,  for  was  he  net  the  au- 
thor of  Grandfather's  Chair! 

His  bair  was  very  noticeable  as  it 
hung  in  black  gleaming  masses  round 
the  averted  face;  and  one  of  those 
children  had  for  years  no  other  ideal 
of  the  Prince  who  woke  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  than  Mr.  Hawthorne.  After 
he  came  back  to  Concord  from  Lenox, 
and  bought  the  "Wayside"  he  still 
frequented  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  more 
than  ever  after  be  returned  from  the 
long  sojourn  in  Europe,  which 
bleached  his  raven  hair  to  snowy 
while.  So  when  they  brotttbt  all  that 
was  mortal  of  him  from,  Plymouth,  in 
18G4,  they  well  knew  where  he  would 
be  laid. 

They  made  his  grave  on  the  highest 
point  of  a  gently  swelling  ridge,  near 
to  many  whom  he  cared  for  in  life, 
but  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  the 
feeling  of  freedom  and  isolation  he  so 
greatly  prized.  The  lot,  \n  which  is 
no  other  grave,  is  large,  but  long  rath- 
er than  wide,  while  even  the  width  it 
does  possess  is  not  uniform,  and  is  ab- 
solutely in  a  slate  of  nature.  It  is 
covered  with  short  grass,  vines  and 
dwarf  shrubs,  and  on  its  front  is  the 
low  white  stone  no  bigger  than  the 
foot-stone  of  its  more  ambitious  neigh- 
bor, whose  black  letters  Bay  only 
•'  Hawthorne." 

Looking  at  it,  you  feel  there  is  but 
one  in  America  worthy  to  lie  beside 
its  occupant,  odIv  one  whose  genius 
to  conceive,  and  power .  to  portray 
equal  his.  And  you  know  that  to  this 
very  sleeping  place  loving  hands  will 
some  day — God  grant  that  it  be  not 
soon — bring  that  one;  ancUisthc  Lake 
District  of  England  is  a  shrine  be- 
cause of  Wordsworth  and  Soulhey,  so 
Sleepy  Hollow  will  be  regarded  by 
succeeding  generations,  because  of 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne,  .whose  devotion 
to,  and  sympathy  with,  her  gifted  hus- 
band are  everywhere  known,  baa 
found  a  far  different  grave.  Dying  in 
London,  she  was  buried  in  Eensal 
Green,  the  pleasantest  of  all  the  out- 
lying cemeteries.  About  three  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  the  city,  an  omni- 
bus taken  on  Oxford  Street  will  leave 
you  at  the  gates  of  the  crowded  bury- 
ing ground.  Instead  «i  the .  holy 
quiet,  the  almost  heavenly  solitude,  of 
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Sleepy  Hollow,  you  have  all  around 
you  the  hum  of  business  which  comes 
from  the  necessary  care  of  such  a  city 
of  the  dead.  It  is  said  there  are  sev- 
enty thousand  graves  here,  and  so  one 
must  stop  at  the  gate,  and  consult  the 
map  and  plan  of  the  ground,  if  a  par- 
ticular spot  is  desired. 

The  land  rises  from  the  gates,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  swell  is  a  handsome 
chapel,  attached  to  which  is  a  row  of 
cloisters,  where  are  many  inscriptions. 
The  ground  is  divided  into  consecrat- 
ed and  unconsecrated;  none  dying  out- 
side the  Church  of  England  having 
any  place  in  the  former.  Entering,  a 
huge  ugly  monument  of  the  royal 
Duke  of  Sussex  confronts  you,  bnt 
you  soon  cease  to  be  annoyed  by  it,  as 
your  eye  catches  the  grave  of  Hugh 
Littlejobn,  the  fortunate  child  for 
whom  Sir  Walter  Scolt  wrote  "  The 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather." 

You  have  been  told  to  keep  to  the 
right,  but  so  many  are  the  diverging 
paths,  that  only  after  many  mistakes 
do  you  find  that  for  which  you  are 
looking.  Just  a  little  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  in  a  sunny  spot  eloping 
towards  London,  is  the  little  green  plot 
you  have  come  so  long  a  distance  to 
see. 

All  about  the  grave  is  a  low  stone 
curbing,  at  its  foot  a  small  scroll,  and 
at  the  head  a  very  modest  stone  on 
which  you  read  "  Sophia,  wife  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne." 

When  I  visited  it  first  the  grave  was 
so  covered  with  snowdrops  that  there 
was  no  room  for  the  bunch  of  flowers 
which,  as  her  country-woman,  I  would 
fain  have  placed  there.  The  next 
time,  fragrant  hyacinths  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  frail,  brief-lived  snow- 
drops, and  a  beautiful  wreath  of  white 
immortelles  encircled  the  foot-stone. 
She  keeps  illustrious  company  in  that 
distant  burying  place.  Tom  Hood  is 
close  at  hand,  Allan  Cunningham,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  Sidney  Smith  and 
Thackeray  not  far  off,  while  her  own 
countryman  Motley  is  a  near  neigh- 
bor. It  pleased  me  well  that  she,  so 
rarely  gifted  herself,  so  rarely  blest  in 
the  genius  of  husband  and  children, 
should  take  her  long  rest  thus  encom- 
passed by  the  great  of  literature,  bat 
more  distinctly  than  I  saw  their  head- 
stones, I  always  saw  closest  hers,  that 
low  mound  on  the  Bidge  Path  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  where  was  no  need  to 
write  any  other  word  than  "Haw- 
thorne." 

An&poer,  Mau. 
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MATHAMIKL  HAWTHOBW«w 

■t  *h«  m^nn  a  a  abjwtt. 

tSrT^lphWaijjo  EkramKa  has  been 
credited  with  say  lag:  "I  do  not  k)Te  to 
•ee  a  distinctly-denned,  eleatvent  tbougfat. 
I  lo»e  rather  to  see  a  grand  Idea  loomtn* 
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And  yet  bis  discrimination  would  lend  hint 
to  say:  "Hove  Hawthorne  I  ndmiro  hint) 
but  I  do  not  know  him.  He  lives  In  a 
mysterious  world  of  thoughts  and  Imag- 
ination which  be  never  permits  me  to 
enter." 

In  the  class  next  above  Hawthorne's 
there  wns  a  young  man  but  seventeen  years 
of  ago,  by  the  name  of  Franklin  Pierco. 
lie  was  the  youngest  member  of  his  class 
and  I  think  tho  most  popular  young  man 
in  college.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble  sire, 
was  very  handsome,  and  Was  always  a 
genial,  courteous,  friendly  gentleman. 
Mawthorno  nnd  Pierce  were  instinctively 
drawn  together.  They  became  intlmato 
and  life-long  friends.  The  whispering 
pines  of  Brunswick,  free  from  all  under* 
brush,  presented  very  attractive  avenues 
for  solitary  or  social  walks.  Pierce  and 
Hawthorne  almost  invariably  joined  arm 
in  arm  in  sauntering  through  these  groves. 
They  were  alike  in  ago,  in  courteous  in- 
stincts, in  scholarly  tastes,  and  in  purity  of 
lip  and  life. 

Little  did  they  tben  imagine,  those  two 
lads  of  neventeen  years,  that  the  one  was 
to  be  President  of  the  United  Slates,  placed 
in  that  exalted  station  perhaps  through  the 
the  Instrumentality  of  tho  biography  which 
his  companion  would  write  of  him;  and 
that  the  other  would  receive,  in  rccom- 
pense,  the  office  of  consul  of  Liverpool 
which  was  said  to  be  the  most  lucrative 
position  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
It  was  estimated  to  be  worth  to  its  Incum- 
bent twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Even  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  prominent 
as  he  himself  was  in  the  class,  knew  so 
little  of  the  cloistered,  taciturn  Hawthorns 
thai  be  wrote  that  lie  remembered  btoj  in 
ft  Uiigtii-buiioncd  coat,  Milling  across  the 
collogn  grounds." 

Upon  graduating,  there  seomed  to  he 
nothing  attractive  In  life  opening  before 
Hawthorne.  Ho  could  not  enduio  the 
thought  of  cither  of  the  professions.  From 
all  the  tui moll  and  Hgltations  of  business 
life  he  recoiled.  The  attempt  to  get  a  liv- 
ing by  literature  would  not  tben  have 
cnlcrcJ  any  one's  mind.  He  went  to  Salem, 
his  native  place,  where  ho  spent  several 
years  In  a  seclusion  whlcn  could  scarcely 
have  been  surpassed  by  that  of  the  clois- 
tered monk. 

I  must  now  resort  to  rumor,  for  tho  mi- 
nute accuracy  of  which  1  cannot  vouch; but 
the  main  and  important  facts  are  certainly 
true  The  Rev.  George  B.  Cbeever  went 
to  Salem  as  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches 
there.  He  bunted  np  bis  old  classmate, 
Hawthorne;  and  found  him  solitary,  alone, 
forgotten  in  Ms  chamber.  He  was  ras- 
tained  in  his  living  burial  by  a  small 
stipend,  nnd  the  great  flood  of  busy  life 
rollrd  by  him  unheeded. 

Mr.  Cbeever  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  grappling  with  the  world  In  Its  stern- 
est conflicts.  He  recalled  to  mind  some  of 
his  classmate's  eloquent  themos  in  college, 
spoke  to  him  words  of  cheer,  and  Infused 
into  Hawthorne's  desponding  spirit  some- 
what of  the  energies  of  bis  own  brave  heart. 
He   urged    Hawthorne    to    write   for  the 


press. 
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Thus  ron^ed  and  animated,  he  sent  an 
article  to  Hr.  Goodrich,  the  ronowncd  "  Pe- 
ter P.irlcy,"  who  was  tben  editing  a  period- 
IchI  In  B  >st'>n.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  deliirhted 
wi'h  the  genius  displayed  and  wrote  for 
more.  The  new,  laborious,  briln-wcaring 
life  of  authorship  was  commenced.  Haw- 
thornr  rose  slowly  to  fame.  He  was  not 
popular  with  tbe  masses;  but  the  mo»t 
cultivated  scholars  in  tho  land  read  what- 
ever came  from  his  pen  with  tbo  highest 
appreciation. 

Hawthorne  continued  lo  live)  In  the  com- 
panionship of  bis  own  thoughts.  He 
'bunncd  nil  society  and  took  long  and 
lonely  moonlight  walks  In  the  woods  or 
nlnnsr  the  seashore.  His  vivid  imaginings 
and  kindly  feelings  rendered  him  not  un- 
h  'ppy  In  thus  gratifying  his  peculiar  tastes, 
lie  was  not  born  to  shino  in  society,  but  be 
was  born  to  b*  contented  and  happy  in  sol- 
itude. His  contribution?  to  periodicals 
were  collected  and  publtshod  in  a  volume, 
under  the  title  of  "Twice  Told  Talcs." 
George  William  Curtis  wrote  of  them: 

"Thev  arc  full  of  glancing  wit,  of  ten- 
der satire,  of  oxqnisito  natural  description, 
of  ni'itlc  and  siranco  analysis  of  human 
life,  darkly  passionate  and  weird." 

In  subsequent  years  there  cam1;  from  his 
pen  those  wonderful  volumes  which  have 
attracted  the  admiration  of  eveiy  scholarly 
mind  in  E  igUnd  and  America.  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  "The  House  of  Seven 
Gabba,"  "Tho  Marble  Fawn,"  and  the 
"  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse"  have  placed 
Mr.  Hawthorne  in  the  first  ranks  of  the 
writers  of  the  English  language. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  outer  into  tbo 
dctni's  of  Hawthorne's  life.  That  would 
require  a  volume.  In  1843  he  entered  Into 
perhaps  as  congenial  a  marrl  ige  union  as 
was  ever  formed.  In  the  silence  of  the 
venerable  old  town  of  Concord  he  found  a 
home  just  suited  to  his  tastes.  The  loneli- 
ness of  tho  somewhat  dilapidated  "Old 
Manse"  pleased  him.  Always  meeting  one 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  always  ready  to 
exchange  a  few  affable  words,  he  still 
avoided  all  society  with  the  village  people. 
lie  was.  however,  beloved  by  his  peigl»- 
I'ors,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  admix;- 
lure  of  austerity  or  moroseness  in  tho  char- 
acter of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

In  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Hawthorns 
found  a  congenial  friend.  One  wintcf 
evening  there  was  a  lea-party  there  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  gathered  around  the  ureal 
woocl-flro  which  blazed  upon  tbe  bearih. 
Hawthorne  delighted  to  be  a  silent  partici- 
pator In  such  a  gathering.  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  was  present,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne. It  Is  so  graphic  and  so  precisely 
corresponds  with  scenes  which  1  bare  often 
witnessed  la  the  early  youth  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne that  I  cannot  refrain  from  trans- 
scribing  it  bere,  slightly  abbreviated  t 

"  I,  who  listened  attentively  to  all  the 

fine  things  which  were  said,  was  tor  some 
time  scarcely  aware  of  a  man  who  aat  opoo 
tbe  edge  of  the  circle,  a  little  withdrawn, 
bis  head  slightly  thrown  forward  upon  hie 
breast  and  bis  bright  eyes  clearly  bnratag 
nnder  his  black  hm*-    Tblfl  person,  who 


aat  silent  aa  a  shadow,  looked  to-  me  en 
Webster  might  have  looked  bad  be  been  * 
poet 

"  He  rose  and  walked  to  tbe  window.aad 
stood  qoietly  there  for  a  long  time.-  watch- 
ing tbe  dead,  white  landscape.  No  appeal  wen 
made  to  bim.  nobody  looked  after  hiau 
Tbe  conversation  flowed  aa  steadily  on  as 
if  every  one  understood  tbat  bis  alienee 
was  to  be  respected.  It  was  the  same  thing 
at  tbe  table.  In  vain  the  silent  men  im- 
bibed Bathetic  tea.  Whatever  fancies  It 
i inspired  did  not  flower  at  hie  ltpe. 

"Bat  there  was  a  light  in  his  eye  which 
assured  me  tbat  nothing  was  lost.  So 
supreme  was  bis  silence  that  it  presently 
engrossed  m<",  to  tbe  exclusion  of  every* 
thing  else.  There  was  brilliant  discourse; 
but  this  silence  wan  nmch  more  poetic  and 
fascinating.  Fine  things  were  said  by  tbe 
philosophers ;  but  much  finer  things  were 
implied  by  tbe  dumbness  ot  this  gentleman 
with  heavy  brows  and  black  hair." 

There  was  certainly  something  social  m 
the  silence  of  Hawthorne.  It  la  seen  by 
this  description  tbat  bis  presence.  In  some 
nameless  way,  added  to  tbe  enjoyment  of 
the  party.  As  Hawthorne  retired,  Mr. 
Emerson  remarked,  with  a  smile  and  m 
words  somewhat  characteristically  obscure : 
''Hawthorne  rides  well  his  horse  of  the 
night." 

Hawthorne's  reputation  was  now  estab- 
lished as  the  most  classical  of  American 
novelists.  Circumstances  removed  him 
from  Concord  to  a  beautiful  cottage  home 
in  Lenox,  amidst  tbe  mountains  of  Berk- 
shire. Here  he  wrote  "  Tbe  House  of  Seven 
Gables."  He  finally  returned  to  Concord 
for  bis  permanent  home.  While  these 
years  were  gliding  sway  be  bad  been  for  a 
short  time  a  cierk  in  tbe  custom-house  art 
Boston  and  also  surveyor  of  tbe  port  of 
Salem.  During  the  four  yean  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  bis  friend.  Franklin  Pierce, 
be  resided  in  Liverpool.  Most  of  tbe  busi- 
ness of  bis  office  of  consul  was  conducted 
by  hie  subordinates. 

From  Liverpool  be  returned  with  replen- 
ished resources— pecuniary  as  well  as 
Intellectual— to  bis  borne  in  Concord'.  Hem 
be  wrote  tbo  "Marble  Fawn"  and  ".Car 
Old  Home."  In  the  spring  of  1884,  aa  be 
had  attained  his  sixtieth  year,  bia  health 
began  to  fail.  Accompanied  by  his  lifew 
long  friend.  President  Pierce,  he  undertook 
an  excursion  to  tbe  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire.  Hawthorne  seemed  de- 
sponding, and  expressed  to  bis  friend  hie 
conviction  tbat  his  life-work  was  done. 
Tbcy  reached  Plymouth,  and  took  rooms 
for  tbe  night  at  tbe  Pemigewaaset  Hon**. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  had  that  day  seemed 
unusually  feeble,  silent,  and  sad.  President 
Pierce  felt  so  anxious  for  his  friend  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  be  rose  anal 
went  softly  into  his  room.  Mr.  Hawthorn*' 
was  apparently  sweetly  sleeping.  Mr. 
Pierce  stepped  quietly  back  ta>  bis  bed. 
But  tbe  aleep  of  Hawthorne  was  tbat  final, 
solemn  sleep  which  baa  no  earthly  waking. 
In  tbe  morning  he  was  found  dead. 

KathaiaalHawtbasnawmnotaaaaaswdnpenee- 
caslon  to  play  anna.  It  Is  reeeessd  of  Mas  mat 
be  was  often  seen  on  pleasant  son—  afiai  aa— 
In  Salem  trundling  bis  baby  to  a  baby  saniaga 
around  tbe  paths  at  tbe  Common  to  soUtarr  asm 
sedate  meditation.  Tbe  nosoBsa  was  always  a 
lactase  daring  bis  Ufa  to  S»lem,  taking  no  totems 
to  local  attain  and  not  sneosnagsag  aoatalasK 


Julian  Hawthorne,  wbo  saw  the  OxfordjOea- 
bridge  boat  race,  says  there  were  bat  two  men 
among  the  winning  oarsmen  who  would  In  con- 
sidered acquisitions  to  a  good  Harvard  ervw.  He 
calls  on  the  American  colleges  to  tend  over  another 
crew  well  practised  in  the  English  stroke,  and  bets 
bis  pile  that  they  will  show  the  Englishmen  the 
shortest  way  yet  from  Putney  to  Mortleke, 
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Professor  Gilmcre'*  Lecture  at  <fc% 
Free)  Academy  Lid  BrenLng  —  A 
Comparison  of  Bawthorat  wUk 
Irvine,  Cooper  a  a  A  Pa.- *V  Brief 
Biography  of  bis  L'fe-Tlie  Chane> 
terUtlca  of  bla  Ctonlm— "A  Ba- 
laam* r,  Rot  a  Novella*." 

I  propose  to  call  your  ***— riir-  tm»  evening 
to  America's  greatest  writer  at  prose  fiction, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Bat  in  assigning  Hawthorne  this  position,  a 
comparison  with  Irving,  Cooper  and  Poe  is  at 
once  forced  upon  us. 

Irving  was  the  first  American  who  was 
eminent  in  the  field  of  pore  literature,  the  first 
American  to  make  literature  a  profession,  the 
first  American  to  acquire  a  foreign  reputation. 
This  is  a  good  deal  to  say.  But,  would  Irving 
have  stood  so  high  had  he  not  been  first? 
What  estimate  would  be  put  upon  his  works 
were  they  given  to  the  public  to-day  ?  Irving. 
is  attractive  by  his  genial  disposition  and  bis 
unaffected  manliness.  He  is,  perhaps,  our  beat 
pure  humorist :  his  style  is  admirably  chaste 
and  simple.  But  be  is  thoroughly  English  in 
manner:  often  English,  Dutch  and  Spanish  In 
matter.  He  justly  claims  distinction 
as  a  biographer,  a  historian,  an 
essayist.  As  a  writer  of  fiction, 
he  produced  only  sketches— no  elaborate 
works ;  and  is  far  superior  faf  power  to  Haw- 
thorne. 

Cooper  is  sufficiently  American— sometimes 
offensively  eo— though  in  manner  an  atoaf 
of  Scott.  He  lacks  that  subtle  insight  tato 
inert  and  things,  which  is  tbe  especial  attribute 
of 'genius.  Ee  lacks,  also,  versatility.  Low- 
ell puts  this  point  very  well. 

Between  Cooper  and  Hawthorne  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  comparison  in  any  respect. 

Poe  is  far  more  equally  matched  with  Haw- 
thorne.  Indeed,  there  are  some  points  of  sim- 
ilarity—for  example:  analytic  power;  love 
of  the  weird  and  mytterous.  Poe  is  inferior 
to  Hawthorne,  however,  in  style  and  finish. 
He  gave  us  (owing  to  his  unfortunate  habits) 
only  sketches— no  fln<sh«d  work.  And  what 
be  did  give  us  lacks  sobriety  and  substance. 
To  compare  Poe  with  Hawthorn  ■ 
like  comparing  a  torso  with  Ap- 
pollo  Belvidere.  We  must  recognise 
Hawthorne  as  the  founder  of  the  latest 
and  noblest  school  of  fiction— that  school 
which  substitutes  for  the  mere  portrayal  «f 
external  characteristics  the  subtle  and  annate 
analysis  of  character.  Hawthorne  was  possi- 
bly indebted  to  an  earlier  American  novelist— 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  author  of  ' '  Arthur 
Mervyn  '  *  and  "  Edgar  Huntley, » »  and,  to 
some  extent,  anticipated  by  Richard  A.  Dana 
in  his  < '  Paul  Felton  '  '—which,  though  a 
mere  t ketch,  is  a  veritable  prose  * '  Lear.  • ' 
a  he  psychologic  school  of  fiction  is,  however, 
distinctively  American ;  and  Hawthorne  was 
the  first  to  make  fiction  of  this  nature  a  soc- 
cess. 

Hawthorne  Is  emphatically  an  American 
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author.  The  scene  of  most  of  his  stories  is 
laid  in  New  England,  and  they  are  literally 
true— in  scenery,  incident  and  characterise- 
tion— to  New  England  Ufa  His  novels  are 
asthorougely  saturated  with  the  old  Hew 
England  spirit  as  WMttier's  poanM  .  His 
' '  Scarlet  Letter  '  >  regresents  the  re- 
gitrie  of  the  Mathers  as  truthfully 
as  does  Thackeray's  • '  Henry  EstnentT^ 
t^  age  of  Queen  Anne.  Holmes 
«*J»,  speaking  of  "The  House  of  toe  Seven 
Oablej,  "  "The  flavor  of  the  sweet-fern  and 
">e  bey- berry  are  not  truer  to  tbe  soil  than 
the  native  sweetness  of  our  little  Phoebe,  tbe 
i  enkee  mind  has,  for  the  most  part,  budded 
atd  flowered  in  pots  of  English  earth,  but  you 
have  fairly  raised  yours  as  a  seedling  in  the 
rintural  toil.  " 

Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  Hawthorne 
Is  our  foremost  prose  author— the  greatest 
genius  that  America  has  yet  produced.  But 
before  attempting  to  justify  this  claim,  let  us 
g!ance  at  the  events  of  bis  life  and  enumerate, 
at  least,  his  different  works. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  July  4,  1804.  His  ancestry  were 
men  of  social  standing  and  acknowledged 
ability  in  colonial  times. ;  but  somewhat  noted 
persecutors  of  Quakers  and  witches.  One  of 
t  hem  fgures  very  unpleasantly  to  Longfellow '  s 
"New  England  Tragedies.  "  Hawthorne's 
immediate  ancestors  were  sea-captains,  and 
the  family  seems  to.  have  lost  some  of  it* 
colonial  importance  and  fallen  into  decay. 
His  father  died  in  Surinam  when  Nathaniel 
was  only  three  years  old. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  precocious  child. 
Among  Lis  favorite  books  were  ' '  The  New- 
gfcte  Calendar  ; '  and  Buuyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  : ' '  and.thc  influence  of  both— but  es- 
pecially the  latter— on  hi*  literary  career  was 
zrarked.  Some  of  you  uiay  recall  Haw- 
thorne's « 'Celestial  Railroad,  "ond  remember 
that  Lowell  called  him  "A  John  Bunyan 
Fouque,  a  Puritan  Ticck. ' ' 

Hawthorne's  family  removed  to  FUvmond, 
Maii:e,  on  the  shore?  of  Sebagoloke,  in  1S18, 
when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  Here 
be  devoted  himself  largely  to  field  sports,  of 
which  he  was  excessively  fond,  and  began  to 
write  in  a  childish  sort  of  way.  Here,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  he  "acquired  his  cursed 
habit  cf  solitude, ' '  though  his  life  seecis  to 
Imve  been  healthful  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year,  he  returned  to  Salem  to  fit  for  college. 
Entered  Kowdoin,  1821.  Classmate  of  Long- 
fellow, George  K.  Cheever  and  J.  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott. Pierce  to  class  above  him.  Not  par- 
ticularly rtudioua.  Fined  for  playing  cards. 
Also  for  shirking  essays.  Graduated,  1825. 
Fanshnwc  (which  he  endeavored,  and  very 
wisely,  to  suppress)  was  published  in  1828. 
A  novtl— not,  like  his  later  works,  a  romance. 
fX  college  novel,  at  that.  Shows  manifest 
traces  of  Scott 'b  influence.  Reveals  little  of 
tbe  Hawthorne  whom  the  world  has  agreed  to 
honor.  Would  possibly  interest  those  who 
don't  like  him. 

<  Haw  thorne  idled  away  ten  years  after  grad  - 
nation  at  Salem— shunning  the  public  gaze 
and  even  the  society  of  his  own  household. 
During  this  period,  Hawthorne  did  not  write 
very  much— nor  read  very  widely  nor  very 
well,  judging  from  the  lists,  given  us  by  his 
son- in-law Latbrop,  of  books  borrov.ed  from 
the  Salem  library.  He  never  owned  many 
books,  never  cared  much  for  them,  or  was 
much  indebted  to  them.  He  hardly  ever 
quotes  anybody.  Nobody  in  particular  sterns 
to  have  influenced  his  style. 

In  183(>  Hawthorne  was  engaged  by 
S.  G.  Goodrich  ("Peter  Parley")  as 
editor  of  the  American  Magazine  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge,  published 
at  Bostoa.  Engagement  of  short  duration 
and  not  especially  significant. 

One  volume  of  "Twice-Told  Tales"  (so 
called  because  previously  published  in  various 
magazines),  was  given  to  the  public  to  1837. 
The  volume  is  made  up  of  quaint  stories, 
sketches  on  tbe  border-land  of  history  and 
romance,  rare  bits  of  description,  brief  studies 
of  nature  and  man,  and  evinces  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  bis  subsequent  works,  save  then- 
gloom  and    intensity.     It    sold  slowly;  but 


*  *  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump'  •  was  very 
l)Opular.  and '  *  Wakefield'  'and  '  •  Dr.  Heideg- 
ger's Experiment' •  deserved  to  be.  Haw- 
thorne amusingly  characterised  the  volume 
fourteen  years  later. 

Hawthorne  was  a  weigher  and  gauger  in 
toe  Boston  custom-house  (confer  Chaucer, 
V^6  "S  ^Jsworth)  for  two  years,  1838- 
?iq»«  „AtBr«*F*rm,  near  Boston,  about 
(1840-41)  where  Ripley,  Curtis  and  other 
literary  men  were  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish an  ideal  community,  supporting 
themselve  by  farm  labor  and  devoting  their 
leisure  to  philosophic  thought.  Here  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Riplev,  Hawthorne  "worked 
like  a  dragon:"  but,  a.  Hawthorne  himself 
intonates  to  his  Blithedale  Romance,  he  found 
farm-work  inompatable  not  merely  with  lit- 
erary labor,  but  with  the  maintenance  of  per- 
sonal culture.  Weary  of  the  modern  Arcadia 
—concerning  which  his  anticqiations  were 
never  veiy  brilliant— he  suou  withdrew. 

In  1842,  Hawthorne  married  Miss  Sophia 
Peabody  (sister  of  the  more  famous  Elizabeth 
Peabody)  and  went  to  reside  in  the  old  manse, 
the  abode  of  many  generations  of  ministers! 
at  Concord,  Mass.,— which  was  then  the 
home  of  Emerson,  Thorean  and  Alcott.  He 
seems  to  have  been  in  f  this  Concord  societv 
but  hardly  of  it.  '' 

While  residing  in  Concord  US45)  Haw- 
i  home  published  a  second  volume  of  Twice  Told 
Tales  ;and(  1 846jhis  Mosses  from  anOld  Manse, 
the  introduction  to  which  gives  a  charming 
bketch  of  bis  life  at  Concord  and  does  much  to 
vindicate  the  title  which  Longfellow  and 
Tuckenuan  have  given  him,  of  ' '  the  prose- 
poet.  ' '  These  volumes  are  similar  in  their 
scope  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Twice  Told 
Tales,  which  I  have  already  characterised ;  but 
since  greater  power  and  a  stronger  attraction 
towards  the  weird  and  mysterious.  Some 
of  the  sketches  as,  for  instance,  "Young 
Goodman  Brown  ' '  are  positively  painful. 

From  1S4G  to  1849  Hawthorn  was  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  Salem,  Mass. ,  and.  in  the 
introduction  to  his  "  Scarlet  Letter, ' '  he 
gives  a  sketch  of  his  custom  house  experience 
which  is  amus  tog  but  simply  outragous  in  the 
freedom  with  which  it  satrizes  his  fellow  offi- 
cials, the  merchants  with  whom  he  had  done  bu  - 
sinefs.  Hawthorne  wasareasonahlyeflleient, 
but  always  an  uncomfortable,  office-holder; 
and  ought,  with  his  shy  and  sensitive 
nature,  never  to  have  acceptel 
a  position  whieh  brought  him  into  immediate 
contact  with  such  uncongenial  spirits.  But 
bis  literary  attainments,  his  fealty  to  tbe 
Democratic  party,  and  hi*  intimacy  wi'.u 
Franklin  Pierce  secured  him  the  tender  of  offi- 
cial position  again  and  again,  and  his  pecuniary 
necessities  imiM-L'ed  him  to  accept  it. 

"Tbe  Pcerlet  Letter"  wn«  published  in 
1850,  and  5, 000  copies  were  sold  in  ten 
days :  bnt  whether  it  was  tbe  popularity  of 
the  story  <>r  the  unpopularity  of  the  introduc- 
tion that  told  the.  edition  is,  to  my  mind,  an 
open  question.  It  is  a  terrible  story  of  sin 
and  retribution— the  ecene  Wing  laid  in  New 
England,  during  the  old  colonial  times— and, 
though  tbe  most  painful  of  all  Hawthorne's 
works,  is  certainly  inferior  to  uono  of  them 
in  weird  power  and  in  the  absolute  subjection 
of  the  n.inutest  details  to  the  author's 
central  purpose  The  morality  of  the 
bock  was  severely  criticised  when  it  firsi 
appeared  ;  but  1  know  of  no  book,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  so  emphatically  sets  fon  b 
the  terrible  consequences  of  sin  :  and  that  is,  1 
take  it,  a  highly  moral  lesson.  Religiously, 
it  is  open  to  criticism  from  its  failure  to  re- 
cognise the  power  of  Him  who  has  said : 
' '  Though  your  sins  be,  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow.  ' '  That  is,  it  em- 
phasises the  modern  idea  of  sin.  Formerly, 
we  were  to'd  that  sin  was  a  mere  mistake,  and 
of  nr-t  much  account  anyway.  Now  we  are 
toldTliat  it  is  something  so  ineradicable  that 
not  even  divine  power  can  interfere  with  it  in 
any  particular.  Hawthcrne,  however,  dis- 
tinctly proclaims  his  contempt  for  "the 
novel  with  a  purpose ;' '  and  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  invest  his  Scarlet  Letter  with  any 
morel  or  religious  significance. 

Between  1850    and  18.">;t   Hawthorne  re- 
sided   first   at    Lenox,  among  the  Berkshire 


hills,  and  then,  lor  aseoond  time  at  Concord, 
Mas*.  This  was  bis  period  of  greatest  litera- 
ture fe< -nudity,  and  be  gave  to  the  worlds,  4p 
pretty  rapid  succession,  the  following  works: 

<  The  house  of  the  seven  gables' '  (1851)  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Salem,  Mass. ,  and  in 
the  age  of  railways  and  daguerrean  artiste. 
Like  the  Scarlet  letter,  this  story  is  a  tale  of 
sin  and  retribution  (a  favorite  theme  wttb 
Hawthorne) :  but  it  is  far  less  painful  than  Its 
immediate  predecessor,  and  more  likely  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  average  reader.  It  baa 
more  plot  (which  Hawthorne  has  been  accused 
of  lacking)  than  his  other- works ;  but  they  as 
;though  lees  intricate  and-  involved  than  tha 
stories  of  many  other  wtitSrs>  have  quife  r.!qc 
•ncugh  u>  awaken  and  sustain  interest.  Thi 
story,  tco,  ' '  ccmes  out-well' '— « •  matter-*© 
which  Hawthorne  is,  as  a  rule,  supremely 
indiiTerent,  and,  from  his  ruthless  develop- 
ment  of  a  single  idea,  necessarily  indifferent. 
Its  characters  awaken  more  of  human  interest 
than  those  of  Hawthorne's  otjher  romanoas. 
The  author's  central  thought  is  relieved  by 
touches  of  humor,  which  if  so 
marked  and  so  pleasing  a  characteristic 
of  many  of  his  shorter  sketches, 
but  of  which  not  a  single  ray  lights  sp  the 
gloom  of  the  « '  Scarlet  Letter.  "  On  the 
whole,  ' '  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables' ' 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  popular  of  our 
author '8  works ;  though,  viewed  from  a  criti- 
cal standpoint,  not  the  best.  The  chapter  in 
which  Judge  Pyncheou  sits  dead  in  the  de- 
serted house  is,  however,  as  fine  as  anything 
that  Hawthorne  ever  wrote  ;  and  the  marvel- 
ous fidelity  with  which  ' '  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables' '  reproduces  the  queer,  quaint 
spirit  of  sleepy  old  Salem,  greatly  enhances) 
its  value  and  significance. 

' '  The  Snow  Image  and  Other  Twice  Told 
Tales  appeared  in  1851— the  title  story  and 
"Great  Stone  Face"  (whiofa  is  included  in 
this  volume)  being  two  of  Hawthorne's  most 
charming  sketches. 

In  1852  "The  Blithedale  Romance"  ap- 
peared, in  which  Hawthorne  worked  up  Us 
"Brook  Farm"  experience;  though  bis 
idealised  ' '  Brook  Farm' '  is  proba- 
bly about  as  much  like  the  ac- 
tual brook  farm  as  the  conventionalised 
eagle  of  modern  decorative  art  is  like  the  bird 
of  Jove.  The  story  is  the  least  significant  and 
the  least  popular  of  all  his  works ;  though  the 
character  of  Zenobia  is  magnificently  drawn. 

The  Wonder.  Book  (published  In  1851) 
and  Tanglewood  Tales  (published  in  1853)  are 
charming  modernisations  of  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  myths,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children  and  showing  us  quite  another  Haw- 
thorne from  him  who  wrote  the  Scarlet  Letter. 
To  compare  these  books  with  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  attempts  in  the  same  direction,  if  to  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  vindication  of  Hawthorne's 
genius. 

Kew  Stories  from  History  and  Biography 
it  t  firtt  known  as  Grandfather's  Chair)  was 
I  ublishtd  in  1851,  and  is  a  book  similar  in 
scope  to  that  just  mentioned,  and  hardly  leas 
attractive-  though  it  d(  a!s  with^New  England 
characters  and  incidents. 

In  1852,  Hawthorne  published  A  Campaign 
Life  of  FranklinPierce,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  For  this  act,  which,  upon 
Pierce's  election,  was  folio  wed  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  most  lucrative  appointment  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  Hawthorne  has 
been  severely  criticised.  But  Fierce  was  an 
old  college  friend— a  very  intimate  friend— 
and  Hawthorne  could  hardly  refuse  the  serv- 
ice that  was  asked  of  him.  Meanwhile  he 
"•cpJij  rdMifctlcBS,  hfcva  -reeairad-^t'  tt*c  in- 
coming administration  some  fat  office,  bad  the 
campa>gn  life  never  been  written.  And  the 
Lifecf  Pierce  is  not— as  was  witily  but  wick- 
edly said  when  it  appeared— Hawthorne's 
greatest  triumph  in  the  domain  of  fiction,  bat 
a  manly  and  temperate  vindication  of  a  friend 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  possessed  many  noble 
and  endearing  qualities.  That  some  of  Haw- 
thorne's political  opponents  regarded  the  gov- 
ernment appointment  which  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Life  of  Pierce  with  marked  ap- 
proval is  seen  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Haw- 
thorne by  Charles   Sumner. 

Hawthorne  was  consul    at    Liverpool  from 
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185M  to  1857,  chafing,  as  usual,  when  in 
official  position,  at  the  routine  duties  and 
contact  with  all  sorts  of  men  thus  forced  upon 
him.  On  the  accession  of  Buchanan  to  the 
presidency,  Hawthorne  resigned  his  office : 
but  be  remained  abroad  till  1SG0,  residing  in 
Italy  and  in  England. 

In  1  SCO  he  published  his  Marble  Faun 
(called,  in  England,  Transformation)  the 
longest,  most  elaborate,  and,  many  think,  the 
lest  of  bis  works ;  though  Henry  James,  jr. , 
pronounces  it  decidedly  inferior  to  his  other 
romances.  His  favorite  idea  of  sin  and  retri- 
bution crops  out  again  in  this  volume,  but 
coupled  with  the  notion  that  the  act  of  sin, 
the  process  of  retribution,  may  exert  an  en- 
nobling spiritual  influence  on  the  sinner.  The 
book  is  often  charged  with  vagueness  and  in- 
comprehensibility (Henry  James,  I  see,  is  in- 
clined to  reiterate  the  charge) ;  but  Motley's 
vindication  of  it  is  certainly  significant,  if  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

All  who  have  ever  been  at 'Rome,  it  must 
be  said,  admire  the  wonderful  fidelity  with 
which  Hawthorne  reproduces  the  spirit,  both 
of  the  time-worn  city  and  the  cheerful  artist 
life  within  its  walls. 

Hawthorne  returned  from  England  in  18  GO 
and  settled  permanently  at  Concord,  Mass. , 
in  the  old  house  which  he  makes  the  residence 
t'f  Septimius  Felton,  and  which  was  painted  a 
hideous  yellow  and  finished  with  an  ungainly 
tower  that  served  Hawthorne  as  a  study. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  published  ' '  Our 
Old  Home"— a  volume  which  offends  me 
almost  equally  by  its  indiscriminate  deprecia- 
tion of  everthing  English  and  its  grim  attempts 
at  wit.  It  was  an  unkindly  act  to  publish 
such  a  bocU :  but  Hawthorne  was,  unfortu- 
nately, capable  of  such  unkindly  acts. 

This  was  the  last  book  of  Hawthorne's  that 
appeared  during  his  life-time.  He  began,  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  a  serial  entitled  "The 
Polliver  Romance  ;' '  bat  his  health  failed  him 
snd  it  was  left— like  Dickens's  "Edwin 
1  >rooi,  * '  unfinished.  Aftsr  his  death  a  com- 
mendable thrif tiness  gathered  up  and  printed 
oil  that  he  left  behind  him  in  any  condition  to 
print.  Hisl<oyish  novel  "Fanshawe,  "  was 
uneaithed  and  given  to  the  public,  and  also 
'  •Bcutimius  Felton.  ' '  an  unfinished  romance 
which  he  had  thrown  aside,  intending,  appa- 
rently, to  weave  much  of  its  material  into 
'  •  The  Dolliver  Romance.  "  It  is  of  interest 
as  showing  us  one  of  Hawthorne '  s  storie3  in 
process  of  construction,  and  evinces,  in  the 
rough,  all  the  characteristics  of  his  mighty 
genius. 

Hawthorne's  "American,  English  and 
Italian  Kote  Books  ' '  were  also  given  to  the 
public— an  act  which  might  well  have  per- 
turbed bis  shy  and  retiring  spirit,  whatever  its 
abode.  The  •  'American  Kote  Books' '  are  of 
great  interest  to  one  who  would  study  the  man 
and  rr.ark  the  growth  of  his  perceptive  and  an- 
alytic powers.  They  contain  many  germs, 
afterwards  developed  into  stories,  and  much 
material  that  would  doubtless  have  been  used, 
hadhe  lived.  The  "  English  Kote  Books  "  are 
cbaracterished  by  an  intensly  American  spirit 
and  of  a  degree  of  ignorance,  of  what  he  might 
reasonably  have  expected  to  find  in  England, 
that  is  really  amusing.  I  am  reminded 
constantly,  in  reading  them,  of  the  remark 
attributed  to  Goidsmith :  ' '  Why  !  even  the 
children  in  France  speak  French."  Haw- 
thorne's ignorance,  however,  was,  to  some 
extent,  wilful  and  affected— the  outgrowth  of 
his  intense  individualism  and  intense  Ameri- 
canism. The  * '  Italian  Kote  Books  ' '  are 
guide-  bookist  sort  of  affairs,  with  no  very  es- 
pecial significance  in  any  direction. 

Shortly  after  Hawthorne's  return  from 
Europe,  our  civil  war  broke  out,  and  seemed 
utterly  to  shock  and  benumb  his  faculties.  He 
was  freely  accused,  at  the  time,  of  undue 
sympathy  with  the  south,  and  his  inborn  ten- 
dencies and  party  application  all  point  in  that 
direction.  His  son-in-law  baa  discovered,  la 
B a wt home's  diary  and  correspondence,  some 
txpresriona  of  patriotic  devotion,  however, 
►  nd  insists  that  he  waa  as  truly  a  martyr  to 
bis  country  as  though  he  had  died  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  health  gradually  de- 
clined throughout  our  civil  war,  and  he   was 


found  dehd  in  bis  bed  at  Plymouth,  N.  H. , 
(whither  he  had  gone,  in  search  of  health, 
with  his  old  friend,  Pierce)  on  the  10th  of 
Vay,  1864. 

Hawthorne  wan,  as  has  already  been  said, 
excessively  shy  and  moody.  He  either  af- 
fected the  habits  of  a  recluse,  or  was  ailiicted 
with  a  strain  of  insanity- 
He  was  judged  by  superficial  indications  a 
t  artless  man  ;  yet  his  friendship  for  Pierce 
i  d  for  Bridge,  whose  Journal  of  an  African 
<  i  uiser  he  edited,  would  seem  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

He  was  excessively  fastidious,  ani  hence  a 
slow  producer.  Or  was  he  indobnt?  He 
was  certainly  a  dreamer.  Yet  his  ten  un- 
productive years  at  Salem  were  hardly  wasted. 
He  said  afterward,  on  revisiting  tbe  old 
homestead,  ' '  in  this  room  fame  was  won,  ' ' 
and  probably  he  was  right. 

In  attempting  an  analysis  of  Hawthorne's 
genius,  1  remark  :  1 .  That  he  was  a  ro- 
mancer, not  a  novelist— that  is  he  de- 
jicts  men  and  things  as  to  an 
imaginative  mind  they  might  conceivably  b», 
rather  than  as,  to  a  keenly  obscrraut  rui.;  1, 
they  actually  are. 

V.'c  must,  then,  re?cgn;7.e  the  highly  im- 
aginative character  of  Hawthorne s,  produc- 
tions—and  aLo  the  necessity  of  an  imagina- 
tive micd  in  order  to  appreciate  them.  Tiiis 
is  one  reason  why  he  is  not  more  universally 
I  opular. 

H.   He  possessed  rare  analytic 

power— subtle  insight  into  men 

and  things :  but  was  attracted  to  the  study  of 
that  especially  which  is  abnormal  and  ex- 
ceptional. He  may  be  called  a  morbid  anat- 
omist of  men  and  nature— a  psychologist  of  no 
mean  power  writing  stories  which  deal  chieily 
with  the  deformed,  the  exaggerated  gand  the 
unnatural.  S.  His  keen  insight  and  his  in- 
tense study  of  the  abnormal  and  exceptional 
result  in  an  originality  the  sense  of  which  is 
heightened  by  thetnfrenuency  of  his  quotations 
from,  or  allusions  to,  the\rorl.sof  other  authors. 

4.  Attracted  as  he  is  to  the  weird  and  gro- 
tesque, his  imagination  is  weird  and  gro- 
tesque: but  powerful  in  its  woi kings  and  al- 
most irresistaob  in  its  dominion  over  tbe  mind 
of  an  appreciative  reader.  There  is  some- 
thing Dantesqueabout  him  here. 

5.  This  ehect  is  heightened  by  the  inten- 
sity of  bis  passion  ;  but  while  Hawthorne  pos- 
sesses to  a  high  degree  this  element  of  effect- 
iveness, he  is  deficient  in  pathos.  In  humor, 
however — which  is,  as  a  rule,  the  reverse 
side  of  pathos— Hawthorn  excels,  though  his 
humor  tends  generally  to  ran  into  satire,  and 
is  genial  and  playful  only  when  dealing 
with  the  ideal  world.  «'.  Hawthorne's  style 
is  nearly  perfect— possessing,  iu  a  high  de- 
gree, clearness,  strength,  vivacity  and  ele- 
gance. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
Longfellow's  "unfortunate  characterisation  of 
it.  Hawthorne,  according  to  Longfellow, 
' '  uses  words  merely  ns  stepping-stones,  upan 
which,  with  a  free  and  youthful  bound  his 
spirit  crosses  and  re-crosses  the  rushing 
stream  of  thought.  ' '  (Juite  to  tho  contrary 
of  all  this,  tho  most  marked  characteristic  of 
Hawthorne's  style  is,  to  my  mind,  that  it  is, 
not  a  thing  apart  froom  his  thought,  but  that 
i  he  two  are  so  interwoven— so  interpenetrate 
each  other  as  to  make  absolutely  one  inipres- 
tion  on  the  mind.  The  lightest  phase  of 
thought  or  feeling  is  infallibly  embodied  in 
expression  which  seems  rather  thought  itself 
than  the  garb  of  thought. 

This  effect  is  the  result  of  painstaking  elab- 
oration, and  sometimes  tbe  elaboration  is 
carried  lbo~  far— sometimes  tbe  style  is  too 
good. 

Hawtbcrae'e  works  are  sometimes  marred, 
too,  by  an  excessive  minuteness  of  da- 
tail  which  renders  them  unsymmetrical  and 
impedes  tbe  action.  Minuteness  of  detail— 
endless  multiplication  of  microscopic  touches 
is  tbe  means  by  which  Hawthorne  produces 
his  most  striking  effects,  and  eometimas  he 
overdoes  it. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  Hawthorne's 
native  dignity  ai»d  refinement  forbids  him  to 
let  his  humble  e  haracters  (e.  g.  Uncle  Vernier 
in  the  Seven  Gables,  tbe  colored  servants  In 


his  Legends  of  the  Province  House)  fpeak  the 
dialect  appropriate  to  their  sphere;  yet  his 
marvelous  genius  so  perfectly  adjusts  them  to 
their  sphere  that  we  are  hardly  sensible  an 
this  defect. 

Whatever  flaws  we  may  seem' (to  detect  in 
Hawthorn's  manner,  we  must  still  insist  that 
be  is  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose 
whom  the  century  has  produced.  More  than 
that,  be  is  a  wonderful  creative  genius,  wield- 
ing, with  consumate  grace  and  vigor,  a  wand 
which  neither  Brott,  Dickens  nor  Thackery 
could  eo  much  as  lift.  He  would  have  been 
greater,  to  my  mind,  had  he  been  less  morbid 
end  misanthropic— if  his  rare  powers  of  an- 
alysis had  been  attracted  to  the  nat- 
ural and  healthful  rather  than  to  the  ab- 
normal and  grotesque.  Indeed  he  is,  I  hive 
sometimes  thought,  seen  at  bis  best  in  his 
lighter  sketches  and  in  bis  stories  for  children. 
He  is  less  morbid  and  unhealthful  then,  aad 
almost  equally  imaginative.  Fully  to  appre- 
ciate him,  we  must  come  to  understand  that 
there  were  in  reality  two  Haiethornes — one 
gloomy  and  saturnine,  the  other  sportive 
»i  d  fanciful— and  that  these  two  quali- 
ties of  Hawthorne's  mind  do  not  always 
(jT'alify  and  correct  each  other,  as  Mr.  Sted- 
i!  an  Las  fancied  in  bis  poem  on  Hawthorne. 


X&Mt&M&&&&imB,m.  "the 
raciest  name  in  American  letters  is  that  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  said  Rev.  Bobert 
Colly er  to  his  congregation  Sunday  evening. 
Hawthorne  was  in  the  purest  sense  *  man  of 
geLius,  and  by  his  writings  he  did  more  than 
any  other  man,  except  Emerson,  to  establish 
the  claim  of  America  to  a  distinctive  and 
worthy  literature.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  pure  genius  and  mere  talent.  The 
work  that  Hawthorne  did  will  always  be 
fresh  and  delightful,  while  the  efforts  of  mere 
talent  will  eujoy  popularity  for  a  while  and 
will  then  be  lorgotten.  The  grandest  book 
that  Hawthorne  ever  wrote  was  bis  "Scarlet 
Letter."  It  was  too  bad,  the  speaker  said, 
that  a  man  of  Hawthorne's  great  genius  and 
proud,  sensitive  nature  should  have  been 
obliged  to  float  in  and  out  with  the  tides  of 
American  politics..  Such  a  man  should  have 
been  above  the  '  necessity  of  being  a  camp 
follower  of  any  .political  party.  To  tfie  credit 
of  Franklin  Pierce  it  may  be  said  that  when 
be  was  President  W  did  pot,  forget  his  old 
Bcboolmate,  but  gave  Hawthorne  one  of  the 
best  offices  Within  his  gift— that  of  consul  at 
Liverpool.     .  ■  r_. 

Each  one  of  Hawthorne's  gre*at  stories  is 
devoted  tojthe  development  of  some  great 
principle.  Tbe^iHouse  of  the  Seven  Gables," 
for  instance,  iirdevoted  to  the  idea  that  evil 
deeds  can  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
corrupting  and  blemishing  succeeding  gener- 
ations. The  "Marble  Faun"  shows  that  after 
a  Bin,  sudden  and  impnlsive,-a.nian  may  pos- 
sibly reach  a  higher 'standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence than  he  would  have  attained  had  he 
not  transgressed^  Hawthorne's  genius  en- 
dows his  character*  with,pecu]farly  sympa- 
thetic and  fascinating  qualities.  His  humor, 
like  his  pathos.is  of  the  keenest  and  most  nat- 
ural sort.  No  other  man  ever  wrought  such 
great  works  out  of  such  scanty  materials.  In 
bis  "Notebook"  be  gives  a  most  interesting 
revelation  of  bis  inner  self— a  revelation  that 
no  reader  can  peruse  without  admiration  and 
pleasure.  The  brain  of  Hawthorne  was  as 
preat  as  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  his  com- 
prebenbion  of  nature  was  much  more  true. 
J.eailers  find  mystery  and  the  lights  and 
5h«fln£f,i?rtB,2'  in,  Hawthorne's  "books  as 
!«/  r  a.tne5}, in  tLe  work»  °»  Sbaltepeare 
and  George  Eliot.    Among  all  of  the  hooka 
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There  are  many  lovely  and-  noted 
places  in  tlic  quiet  town  of  Concord, 
Mass. ,  but  not  one  lovlier,  or  more  uni- 
versally visited,  than  the  peaceful  ceme- 
tery of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

People  who  were  children  iu  Concord 
twenty-five  years  ago  remember  it  well 
as  a  long  ridge  of  low  hills  covered  with 
pines ;  where  violets  and  anemones 
abounded  in  the  spring,  where  birds 
and  squirrels  made  merry  in  their  sea- 
son, and  where  they  themselves  ran 
wild  Saturday  afternoons,  winter  and 
summer.  Even  in  those  days  there 
was  a  broad  cart  road  through  it,  and 
footpaths  in  every  direction,  to  Peter 
Bobbins',  to  Deacon  Brown's,  to  Bed- 
ford and  to  Carlisle.  Adjacent  on  the 
village  side  stretched  the  youngest  of 
the  three  graveyards  of  the  ancient 
town.  This  graveyard,  directly  behind 
a  little  white  school-house  known  in  the 
Concord  speech  of  those  days  as  "Miss 
Hunt's  school-house,"  was  then  called 
"the  new  graveyard,"  and  was  the  fa- 
vorite play  place  of  the  restless  chil- 
dren. Consequently  it  was  as  familiar 
to  them,  as  devoid  of  gloom,  as  their 
own  door-yards  ;  and  it  was  not  an  in- 
frequent thing  to  sec  the  good-natured 
old  sexton  followed  into  an  open  tomb 
by  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls.  Many 
were  the  famous  visitors  who  hon- 
ored ''Miss  Hunt's  school-house :" 
the  Hoars  and  the  Ripleys,  the  Manns, 
and  the  Peabodys.  and  even  Mr.  Em- 
ersou  himself,  whom  the  children  un- 
derstood to  be  a  very  great  man  who 
had  people  from  Europe  to  see  him. 
Oftentimes  while  the  children  were 
playing  in  the  graveyard  their  noisy 
sports  would  be  hushed  suddenly  by 
the  sight  of  a  funeral  procession  slowly 
winding  its  silent  way  through  the  nar- 
row paths  by  their  side,  and  some  of 
them  will  never  forget  when  they  whis- 
pered to  each  other:  "Martha  is  to  be 
buried  thisafternoon."  This  Martha  they 
knew  well.  It  was  not  long  since  she  sat 
on  the  benches  they  now  occupied  ;  their 
older  sisters  were  her  friends,  and  a 
couple  of  nights  before  she  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  slugglish  Concord  Riv- 
er by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Ellery 
Chanuing — drowned.  But  they  little 
thought  that  tragic  death  would  live 
forever  in  the  wondrous  pages  of  The 
Blithcdalc  Romanc  ;  for,  word  for  word, 
the  finding  of  Zenobia  is  but  the  finding 
of  Martha,  the  daughter  of  the  Concord 
fanner. 

Years  went  by  and  the  new  grave- 
yard became  too  strait  for  its  tenants  ; 
then  the  town  bought  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Gates  were  put  tip,  but  they  arc  always 
left  open,  new  paths  have  been  cut,  and 
lots  that  may  be  bought  laid  out,  but  it 
has  not  lost  its  old  charm ;  it  is  still 
the  play  place  for  Saturday  afternoons, 
jthe  home  of  violets  and  anemones, 
squirrels  and  birds,  the  hannt  of  poet 
and  philosopher,  where  lovers  stroll, 
and  where  mourners  half  forget  their 
sorrow. 

Numerous  are  the  noted  graves  of 
this  secluded  spot.  Samuel  Hoar,  so 
renowned   as  a  lawyer,  so  much   more 


renowned  as  a  Christian  abolitionist, 
his  sweet  and  gracious  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, whose  presence  saved  her  intrepid 
father's  life  at  Charleston,  Mrs.  Hoar, 
her  mother,  who  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Roger  Sherman,  Henry  Thoreau 
and  his  gifted  sisters,  quaint  old  Dr. 
Bartlett,  whose  persoaality  is  so  mark- 
ed that  it  is  easy  to  tell  a  book  written 
by  anybody  who  ever  lived  in  Concord, 
for  he  is  always  in  it  in  some  shape — 
and  scores  more,  any  one  of  whom 
would  have  made  any  other  town  in  the 
Commonwealth  famous.  But,  over  all, 
the  grave  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
draws  hither  worshipers  of  genius  and 
lovers  of  good  books. 

Sleepy  Hollow  was  well  known  to 
him,  and  wasjiis  favorite  walk  when  he 
lived  in  the  "OW  Manse"  between 
1843  and  1840.  He  had  only  to  cross 
the  highway  opposite  the  Manse  gates, 
strike  into  the  woods,  and  thus  down  to 
the  postoffice  or  Mr.  Emerson's,  so  no 
figure  was  more  familiar  to  the  romp- 
ing children  than  his  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, handsome  one.  His  face  they 
could  not  often  see,  as  he  usually  look- 
ed down  while  he  walked,  and  often  it 
was  mufHed  in  a  heavy  cloak,  but  all 
were  sure  it  was  very  handsome  like- 
wise, for  was  he  not  the  author  of 
Grandfather's  Chair ! 

His  hair  was  very  noticeable  as  it 
hung  in  black  gleaming  masses  round 
the  averted  face ;  aud  one  of  those 
children  had  for  years  no  other  ideal  of 
the  Prince  who  woke  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  than  Mr.  Hawthorne.  After 
he  came  back  to  Concord  from  Lenox, 
and  bought  the  "Wayside"  he  still 
frequented  Sleepy  Hollow,  aud  more 
than  -ever  after  he  returned  from  the 
long  sojourn  in  Europe,  which  bleach- 
ed his  raven  hair  to  snowy  white.  So 
when  they  brought  all  that  was  mortal 
of  him  from  Plymouth,  in  1HG4.  they 
well  knew  where  he  would  be  laid. 

They  made  his  grave  on  the  highest 
point  of  a  gently  swelling  ridge,  near 
to  many  whom  he  cared  for  iu  life,  but 
.sufficiently  remote  to  allow  the  feeling 
of  freedom  aud  isolation  he  so  greatly 
prized.  The  lot,  iu  which  is  no  other 
grave,  is  large,  but  long  rather  than 
w;de,  while  even  the  width  it  does  pos- 
sess is  not  uniform,  and  is  absolutely  in 
a  state  of  nature.  It  is  covered  with 
short  grass,  vines  and  dwarf  shrubs, 
aud  on  its  front  is  the  low  white  stone 
no  bigger  than  the  foot-stone  of  its  more 
ambitious  neighbor,  whose  black  letters 
say  only  "Hawthorne." 

Looking  at  it.  you  feel  there  i*  but 
one  in  America  worthy  to  lie  beside  its 
occupant,  only  one  whose  genius  to 
conceive  aud  power  to  portray  equal 
his.  And  you  know  that  to  this  very 
sleeping  place  loving  bauds  will  some 
day — God  grant  that  it  be  not  soon — 
bring  that  oue  ;  aud  us  the  Lake  District 
of  England  is  a  shrine  because  of  Words- 
worth and  Southey,  so  Sleepy  Hollow 
will  be  regarded  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, because  of  Hawthorne  and  Emer- 
son. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne,  whose  devotion  to, 


and  sympathy  with^hcr  gifted  husband 
arc  everywhere  known,  has  found  a  tar 
different  grave.  Dying  in  London,  she 
was  buried  in  Kensal  Green,  the  pleas- 
antest  of  all  the  outlying  cemeteries. 
About  three  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
the  city,  an  omnibus  taken  on  Oxford 
Street  will  leave  you  at  the  gates  of  the 
crowded  burying  ground.  Instead  of 
the  holy  quiet,  the  almost  heavenly  sol- 
itude, of  Sleepy  Hollow,  you  have  all 
around  you  the  hum  of  business  which 
comes  from  the  necessary  care  of  such  a 
city  of  the  dead.  It  is  said  there  are 
seventy  thousand  graves  here,  and  so 
ouc  must  stop  at  the  gate,  and  consult 
the  map  and  plan  of  the  ground,  if  a 
particular  spot  is  desired. 

The  land  rises  from  the  gates,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  swell  is  a  handsome 
chapel,  attached  to  which  is  a  row  of 
cloisters,  where  are  many  inscriptions. 
The  ground  is  divided  into  consecrated 
and  unconscerated  :  none  dyiDg  outside 
the  Church  of  England  having  any 
place  in  the  former.  Entering  a  huge 
ugly  monument  of  the '  royal  Duke  of 
Sussex  confronts  you,  but  you  soon 
cease  to  be  annoyed  by  it.  as  your  eye 
catches  the  grave  of  Hugh  Littlejohn, 
the  fortunate  cliild  for  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  "The  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father." 

You  have  been  told  to  keep  to  the 
right,  but  so  many  are  the  diverging 
paths,  that  only  after  many  mistakes  do 
you  find  that  for  which  you  are  looking. 
Just  a  little  below  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  in  a  sunny  spot  sloping  towards 
London,  is  the  little  green  plot  you  have 
come  so  long  a  distance  to  see. 

All  about  the  grave  is  a  low  stone 
curbing,  at  its  foot  a  small  scroll,  and 
at  the  head  a  very  modest  stone  on 
which  you  read  "Sophia,  wife  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne." 

When  I  visited  it  first  the  grave  was 
so  covered  with  snow  drops  that  there 
was  no  room  for  the  bunch  of  flowers 
which,  as  her  country-woman,  I  would 
fain  have  placed  there.  The  next  time 
fragrant  hyacinths  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  frail,  brief-lived  snow  drops,  and 
a  beautiful  wreath  of  white  immortelles 
encircled  the  foot-stone.  She  keeps  il- 
lustrious company  in  that  distant  bury- 
ing place.  Tom  Hood  is  close  at  hand, 
Allan  Cunningham,  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  Sidney  Smith  and  Thackeray  not 
far  off,  while  her  own  countryman  Mot- 
Icy  is  a  near  neighbor.  It  pleased  me 
well  that  she,  so  rarely  gifted  herself, 
so  rarely  blest  in  the  genius  of  husband 
and  children,  should  take  her  long  rest 
this  encompassed  Ly  the  great  of  liter- 
ature, but  more  distinctly  than  I  saw 
their  headstones,  I  always  saw  closest 
htre,  that  low  mound  on  the  Ridge 
Path  in  Sleepy  Hollow  where  was  no 
need  to  wriie  anv  other  word  than 
"Hawtbo-ue." 
Andovtr, 
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HAWTHORNE. 

An  Interesting   Sketch  of  His 


A.    Country     College    Sixty 
Years  Ayo. 

In  "A  Virtuoso's  Collection,"  Hawthorne 
commends  a  poet  to  remembrance  became  bit 
voice  it  "scarce)}'  board  among  as  bj  reason 
of  Its   depth."    Scarcely  known  was   Haw- 
thorne's lite  by  reason  of  Us  depth.    It  Is  not 
surprising  lost  bis  college  drive  yield  tew  Inci- 
dents to  suggest  what  manner  of  man  be  was 
In  me  years  1821-1623,  when  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege bo  partook  of  tool)  a  measure  of  sweet- 
ness and  light  as  was  vooebesfed  an  under- 
graduate of  that  dar-  Tills  sketcb.  at  best,  can 
do  no  more  tban   throw  a  few  moments'  sun- 
sblne    on    tils    period  In    Hawthorne's   life, 
which  time  bas  folded  long  aeo  in  her  trailing 
mists.    In  tbe  general  catalogue  of  Bowdoin, 
Hawthorne's  name  stands  a  little  apart  from 
Longfellow's.    A  etagle  line  suffices: 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Mr..  1864.  6a 
A  msstor  of  arts  dying  in  ISO*  at  the  age  of 
threescore;  that  is  all  tbe  catalogue  has  to  in- 
dicate concern ing  him.    His  classmate,  Long- 
fellow, requires  much  rpace  for  the  record  of 
bis  decrees  from  Cambridge,    Oxford,  Har- 
vard,  together  with  the  list  of  his  professor- 
ships and  the  record  of  bis  membership   in 
rarious    societies.      The    fulness    of     detail 
about    JLongfoLlow    suggests   that   Ihe   main 
features    of   his    life   are    familiar   to    those 
who    care    to  know  anything    of   tbe  ways 
of    authors,    while    tbe    brief    entry    about 
Hawthorne  is  indicative  of  the  nnfruitf ulness 
of  records,  early  and  late,  touching  his  char- 
acter  and    experience.    Tbe    "Country    Col- 
lege," as  he  calls  it  in  tbe  preface  to  "The 
Snow  Image,"  remains  within  sound  of   the 
whispering  pines,  whose  fragrance  Is  sweet 
as  in  the  days  when  Hawthorne  stood  be- 
neath their  far-murmuring  branches.    Bow- 
doin bas  not  waked  to  find  herself  famous; 
bat     her      good      name    and     the     honor- 
able   roll      of     her     sons     have     shielded 
ner     from     tbe     criticism      that     happily 
sets      a     mark     upon     less      bJgb.muidod 
mothers.    Tbe  Tillage  of  Brunswick— Ihe  seat 
of  the  college— Is  among  tbe  oldest  of  Mew 
England  towns,  and  Its  annals  havo  a  flavor 
of  romance.    An  ancient  settlement  was  the 
setting  for  the  Jewel  of  learning  which  loving 
hands  bad  borne  to  the  "vague  Orient,  known 
a*  Down  East"     Less  tban  10  years  after  the 
Plymouth  landing  the  first  settleT  came  to  the 
region  of  the  Androscogein  which  now  Is  oc- 
ouoted  by  tbe  town  of  Brunswick.     When 

HAWTTiOBXX  APPROACHED  THE  GATES 

of  tbe  Institution  that  was  to  enroll  bis  name, 
be  troil  soil  which  bad  been  for  two  centuries 
the  abode  of  sturdy  men,  and  women  patient 
of  privation— a  circumstance  that  would  at- 
tract his  receptive  mind.  The  shadows  of  200 
years  were  heavy  enough  to  lend  to  tbe  fresh- 
ness of  the  scenes  about  bim  In  the  young  col- 
lege the  soberness  and  dignity  of  great  age. 
For  nearly  a  century  the  recurring  alarms  and 
repeated  massacres  served  to  mark  this  region 
with  scars  of  Indian  warfare,  which  fancy 
even  now  can  discern  with  tragic  distinctness. 
The  dullest  observer  feels  a  quickening  of  bis 
Imagination  when  surroundings  like  these  are 
open  to  his  vision.  Hawthorne  would  disre- 
gard no  sneb  clement  of  interest.  Wbcn  he 
betook  himself  to  thn  falls  which  enrich  tbe 
scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin, 
he  would  pass  tbe  site  of  tbe  fort,  which  was 
a  refuse  from  the  storm  for  long  years,  and 
was  as  old  as  tbe  early  part  of  the  lHa  cen- 
tury. Over  tbe  street  leading  to  the  river 
side  bad  marched  tboso  who  were 
to  share  In  tbe  Looiaburg  expedition, 
or  contend  In  tbe  revolution  try  forces  for  a 
liberty  which,  even  now,  is  little  understood. 
Hawthorne  would  enjoy  what  Wordsworth 
calls  tbe  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye  in  the  environ, 
events  of  the  unambitious  college.  By  the 
"shadowy  stream'*— il air  brook— spoken  of  In 
the  "Snow  Image,"  be  would  make  his  way 
through  tbe  alders  In  pnrsoli  of  tbe  discern- 
ing trout,  which  have  lured  many  generations 


of  students,  and  are  wont  to  accept  only  tbe 
overtures  of  thoso  who  can  take  their  life 
with  graceful  ekllLShoolinir  gray  squirrels,  he 
tells  us,  was  another "  runtmo  In  the 
deep  woods,  odorous  and  profoundly  quiet 
Across  the  Androscoggin  Is  a  hill,  a  notable 
object  in  this  level  region,  where  one  may 
lookeff  to  the  outlines  of  tbe  While  moun- 
tains, or,  seaward,  to  the  Islanded  Casco  bay. 
A  two-wile  tramp  would  bring  bim  to  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  from  whenoe  is  visible  the 
outer  harbor  and  the  ocean  !>eyon<l,  pensive 
with  mist,  or  flashing  beneath  tbe  un- 
veiled midday  radiance.  When  Haw- 
thorne came  to  Bowdoin,  Brunswick 
had  a  population  of  about  Bona 
In  the  uniuciiatu  village  there  were  123 
houses,  though  a  recent  representative  of 
Bowdoin,  in  a  much  quoted  book,  gives  tbe 
impression  that  the  settlement  was  then  akin 
to  a  "clearing,"  and  the  seat  of  learning  not 
far  removed  from  log  cabins  and  divers  bca-ts 
of  prey-  The  temptation  toward  profnse ex- 
penditure was  easily  overcome.  Only  20 
stores,  it  would  6ccm,  displayed  their  fascina- 
tions. Five  places  of  worship  were  open;  the 
church  on  tbe  hill,  as  il  is  called,  being  the 
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and  most  of  the  students,  who  were  Orthodox- 
Congrcgalionalist  Universalis!  ministers  oc- 
casionally officiated  in  the  town,  and  tho 
Methodists  essayed  to  establish  themselves  in 
tho  village,  bui,  after  preaching  a  few  limes, 
tneir  leader,  who  hud  seemed  the  use  of  a 
schoolhouse  near  the  colleee.  was  repelled 
from  the  place  and  abandoned  the  undertak- 
ing. Many  outsiders,  including  a  number  of 
students,  camo  to  hear  the  preacher,  Melville 
B.  Cox— a  name  in  honor  among  the 
Methodists.  Freshmen,  who  arc  alleged  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  than 
those  of  older  classes,  would  be  represented  in 
the  audience,  and  Hawthorne  may  havo  been 
a  listener.  At  all  events  il  is  safo'to  conclude 
that  his  memorv  would  be  impressed  with  the 
circumstance  that  Mr.  Cox  was  told  by  his 
host  that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  shelter  a 
Methodist,  and  so  tbe  preacher  shook  off  tho 
dust  of  his  lect  and  departed,  after  giving 
one  more  sermon  lu  the  town.  It  Is 
probable  lhat  the  lines  graven  in  the 
laces  of  bis  Puritan  characters  would  be  the 
deeper  by  reason  of  his  knowledgo  of  this 
suggestion  of  earlier  persecutions.  Wheeler's 
"History  of  Brunswick"  gives  the  account  of 
this  inhospitality,  and  records  lhat.  In  10 
years  from  that  i imo,  Methodism  was  having 
free  course  in  tbe  town. 

Tbe  taverns  of  the  village  were  to  tho 
churches  as  two  to  one,  wbcn  Hawthorne 
sojourned  in  Brunswick.  The  stores,  not  less 
than  tbe  Inns,  dealt  in  the  liquors  which  New 
Knglauders  then  consumed  with /.estful  regu- 
larity. The  first  store  lu  town  where  no  liquor 
was  sold  was  kept— in  1SJJ—  Dv  a  man  who 
came  from  another  part  of  the  slate.  The  local 
virtue.  It  would  appear,  was  not  sufficient  for 
these  things.  A  few  years  prior  to  this  date  the 
sales  or  intoxicants  In  the  village  amounted 
to  nearly  9u00  gallons;  a  record  quite  momen- 
tous in  view  of  tho  population.  The  details  of 
the  traflio  show  that  tiierc  was  sold  an  intoler- 
able degree  of  West  India  rum.  and  a  little 
wine — potency  being  the  prevailing  prefer- 
ence, it  is  evident,  one  inn  stood  In  tbe  cor- 
ner of  the  college  yard.  The  landlord 
advertised  that  he  had  a  "never- 
failing  well,"  but  tbe  never-failing 
bar  probably  was  the  superior  attraction. 
A  year  before  Hawthorne  entered  college  the 
proprietor  committed  suicide,  an  event  which 
made  the  tavern  a  centre  of  morbid  interest 
The  r'als'.aU  was  the  alluring  name  of  one  ot 
(he  ions,  and  the  Pumpkin  Tavern,  two  miles 
away,  toward  lialli  (so  called  because  ii6  sign 
resembled  lhat  estimable  vegetable),  was  yet 
another  attraction.  The  town  history  gives  a 
minute 
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of  these  rears,  as  of  other  period",  and  the  stu- 
dent evidently  would  find  little  to  dispute  the 
preeminent  claim  of  his  studies.  One  fore- 
noon during  Hawtlwrne's  sophomore  year, 
there  was  a  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  t'uo 
vibrations  occurred  at  a  felicitous  moment — 
Just  as  the  recitation  bell  was  to  ring.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  tho  phenomenon  gave  the  young 
men  an  "adjourn." 

There  should  be  mentioned,  at  this  point,  an 
event  of  parallel  Importance,  the  visit  of  a 
caravan;  a  novelty  then  so  Impressive  as  to 
merit  a  special  remark  in  tbe  town  annals. 
Tbis  Innovation  was  In  Hawthorne's  senior 
year.  A  Punch  and  Judy  show,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  was  yet  a  subject  of  men- 
tion; but  the  variety  entertainment  now 
vouchsafed  would  eclipse  the  wonders  of 
the  former  exhibition.  A  total  of  one  earth- 
quake and  one  caravan  would  seem  to  sum  un 
the  extraordinary  amusement*  of  those  four 
college  years  of  Hawthorne.  A  ventriloquist 
appears  to  have  visited  the  academic  Ehudes, 
likewise,  but  his  attractions  are  not  worthy  of 
mention  as  compared  with  the  rocklngs  and 
the  roars  Indicated.  Daring  the  senior  year, 
furthermore,  a  course  of  lectures  on  "English 
Grammar"  was  glrcn  by  a  lady.  The  tickets 
were  (3,  the  lectures  40  in  nnmbcr.  Seven 
cents  a  lecture  was  a  moderate  charge,  it  mist 
be  admitted,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Uawtbi  rno 
board  the  two-score  expositions  of  tbe  se'eoco 
of  language,  despite  tho  diverting  reasonable- 
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without  delay— no  obill  of  real  or  Urn  ami 
Injustice  —  the  private  soldier's  portion  — 
lowering  tbe  temperature,  of  their  mutual 
regard!  The  literary  society  of  Hawthorne's 
choice- would  furnish  a  modicum  of  amusement, 
together  with  tbe  sober  verities  of  culture. 
Tbe  Peocinlan  and  Atbenaran  societies  were 
tb*  two  organizations  which  foreshadowed 
tbe  Greek  letter  fraternities  of  today  to 
Bowdoin.  Hawthorne  characterises  them  as 
"dividing  tbe  college  between  tbem,  and 
typifying,  respectively,  and  with  singular 
acoaracv  of  feature,  tbe  respeotatols 
Conservative  end  progressive  or  Deeae- 
eratie  parties.**  Tbe  debases  of 
bis  society  would  enlist  his  attention.  If  not 
his  active  participation.  Tee  aaal  of  the 
Alheoarom  was  a  shield  with  a  Latin 


suggesting  tbat  science  wonld  smile  on  those 
who  sedulously  cultivated  her.  On  the  shield 
was  depicted  tbe  Parthenon,  and  beneath,  the 
figures  ltn.7,  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the 
society,  indicated  that  tbe  clasrio  structure  and 
Bowdoia  College  were  somewhat  apart  in  his- 
tories pace.  Hawthorne  wasoneof  tbe  standing 
committee  of  tbe  society—  Pierce  was  ehalr- 
auo-anJ  this  position  of  trust  shows  that  be 
was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  affaire.  His  soechvl 
friend,  Jonathan  Cilley,  whom  be  describes  ae 
"a  person  of  very  marked  ability  and  great 
social  influence;"  Horatio  Bridge,  equally  a 
congenial  spirit,  and  VFilliam  Pitt  Fessenden, 
were  in  tbe  same  society.  The  rivalry  was 
sharp  between  tbe  fraternities,  but  Long, 
fellow's  membership  In  tbe  Peuclntau  was 
no  hindrance  to  Hawthorne's  friendship 
for  bun,  albeit  many  were  nut  asunder 
by  the  contending  alliances  whs  naturally 
wonld  be  joined  in  sympathy.  He  was  drawn 
to  Pierce  by  being  In  tbe  society,  be  assures 
os,  but  tbe  charming  traits  in  bis  friend 
wonld  bold  him  to  a  deeper  fellowship. 
Pierce's  bright  and  cheerful  aspect  made  sun- 
shine, says  Hawthorne,  and  "no  shyness  ef 
disposition  in  his  associates  could  well  resist 
its  influence."  This  obvious  personal  allusion 
is  «  pleasant  surprise  where  so  little  is  suffered 
to  take  on  the  form  and  hue  of  self-portrayal. 
The  cla^e  of  lHtf,  tbe  first  that  graduated,  bad 
been  at  'srge  but  IS  years  when  Hawthorne 
entered.  It  was  a  rouog  college;  accommo- 
dations were  limited.  In  his  first  year  Haw- 
thorne roomed  in  a  boose,  now  lost  to  sight, 
opposite  the  college  campus,  on  tbe  main 
street  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Salem,  Mass., 
Mrs.  Adams',"  is  tbe  entry  In  tbe  catalogue  of 
tbat  date.  His  classmate,  Alfred  Mason 
of  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  •  son  of  Jeremiah 
Mason,  roomed  at  the  saaae  place.  Two 
sen  ion,  of  whom  one  was  William 
Smyth,  the  able  Incumbent  for  so 
many  years  of  the  mathematical  enair 
of  Bowdoin,  and  two  juniors,  were  fellow- 
lodgers  also.  In  hrs  sophomore  year.  Mo.  IS 
Maine  Hall  was  hte  residence,  and  Alfred 
Mason  wm  bis  chum.  Tbe  two  years  sao- 
eeeding  bo  roomed  alone  In  a  bouse  opposite 
the  residence  of  the  late  Prof.  Parker  Cleave- 
land— the  father  of  Americas  mineralogy 
the  title  that  has  often  been  given  him. 
Tbe  "not  high  standard  of  scholarship"  and 
"tbe  rather  naked  walls"  of  Bowdoin.  like- 
wise tbe  assertion  that  It  was  not  an  "impres- 
sive seat  of  learniBc."  are  Intimations  lately 
phrased  and  published  la  the  work  before 
mentioned— the  sketch  of  Hawthorne— and  It 
leads  one  who 
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of  the  alma  mater  of  wise  men,  and  mighty  aad 
noble  men  not  a  few.  se  beg  the  gentle  reader 
tb  repair  to  the  appointed  room  at  Bowdoin  hi 
tbe  early  autumn  morning  ef  lssi,  and  linen 
to  tbe  exammatieaof  tbe  youth,  when  tana 
exceeding  broad,  hi  yet  m  ita  yenthla 
this  year  of  grace- tiireesooro  yean 
after  tbe  boar  when  the  reputed 
trepidation  of  an  entrance  examination 
was  fairly  span  the  famous  class  of  last.  Of 
the  small  board  of  instructors,  the  issslilm  i 
William  Allen,  and  Prof.  Parier  <Sea73aa« 
were  Harvard  men;  and,  before  Hawthorne's 
graduation,  two  other  Cam  bridge  sMawana 
among  bis  teachers.  The  model  of  the  vonatZ 
colics  was  Harvard— a  standard  not  ladS 
pule  at  any  period,  easily  first— end  tbe  tmsSL 
libera  of  tbe    faculty    were    almestaT 


olualvely  graduates  of  that  venerable  aad 
niostrlou*  university.  The  usual  Hate 
of  tbo  examination  for  admlsaton  was  tbe  day 
after  commencement.  Hawthorne  was  pres- 
ent, undoubtedly,  at  tbe  graduating  exer- 
«!«•»  In  US21,  and  wonld  be  duly 
Impressed  by  the  unwonted  spectacle.  The 
valedictory  was  by  John  Applelon,  now  chief 
justice  of  Maine.  By  tbe  terms  of  admission, 
Hawthorne  was  required  to  write  Latin  gram- 
matically; to  be  versed  in  "Walsh's  Arith- 
metic," a  treatise  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Immortals  in  litcra- 
tore,  evidently;  to  know  geography;  and 
to  girea  good  account  of  himself  In  tbe  usual 
works  of  Virgil,  Cicero  and  kindred  spirits, 
with  a  test  in  Greek  not  disproportionate  to 
what  Is  now  demanded.  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard, 
who  was  then  a  tutor,  and  has  since  been  a 
teacher  in  Bowdoin  without  Intermis- 
sion, was  one  of  bis  examiners.  The 
freshmen  numbered  3",  but  what  were 
those  among  20  sophomores?  Jt  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  assurance  which  reaches 
Its  maximum  in  human  experience  early  iu 
the  second  year  of  college  life  outweighed  the 
tii  .;•?-  •!' in  numbers,  vl  tho  usual  snb-oe- 
tlon  was  the  lot,  it  Is  in  be  presumed,  of  tn.it 
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generation  of  freshmen.  I 'rot  Calvin 
K.  stovr e  was  one  of  the  "grim"  sophomores 
of  that  day.  On  the  first  Snnday  evening 
of  his  college  lite,  as  ever  thereafter 
during  the  four  years,  Hawthorne  wonld  be 
required  to  join  tbe  body  of  students  and  pre- 
sent himself  for  .1  biblical  exercise.  Livy, 
Xenojibon,  arithmetic  and  prirnto  declama- 
tions would  enrage  his  attention  during  the 
flr»t  term.  After  the  freshman  year,  public 
exercises  in  clocutinu  and  English  composi- 
tion would  diversify  his  pursuits 
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in  thoso  days.  Latia  and  Greek  lor  three- 
years  were  not  absent  from  view.  Pnley  ami 
Butler,  Blair's  rhetoric,  Stewart's  philosophy. 
Hedge's  loitic,  Henry's  chccistry,  Locke's 
essay— on  these  substantial  things  did  no  feed. 
The  mathematics  of  Harvard  the  catalogue 
announces  as  a  portion  cf  the  fca.-t  He 
was  elected  to  Phi  ISeta  kappa,  Alpha  of 
Maine,  and  this  indicates  tbat  Ha  \v  thoruc  was 
not  inattentive  to  llic?e  requirements;  a:id 
that  such  demands  were  made  points 
to  a  standard,  of  which  "not  high"'  is 
an  inadequate  description.  Prof.  Packard 
rememoers  Hawthorne's  excellent  Latin 
themes,  and  tbe  bearing  of  the  joiing  man 
who  sat  on  the  front  bench  (Longfellow  b^ing 
two  seats  benlod  him)  and  did  well  in  all  Ins 
classics.  His  English  compositions  were 
bo  noticeable  that  Prof.  Newman,  an 
authority  in  rhc'.oiic,  was  wont  to  summon 
the  members  of  his  family  to  hear  the  remark- 
able productions  ol  him  who  was  "but  a  youth 
and  ruddy."  One  who  often  watched  his  re- 
treating form,  and  would  then  steal  into  the 
study  to  add  her  childish  criticism,  still 
recalls  the  indefinable  something  thai  laid  its 
spell  upon  the  unformed  mind  of  the  young 
girl  who  was  to  delizht  in  after  years  in  bis 
pictures  laid  iu  fair  colors.  The  commence- 
ment programme  of  1825  announces  parts  by 
20  out  of  the  class  of  J7,  but  Hawthorne's 
name  Is  not  among  them.  Longfellow  had  an 
"oration"  on  ".Native  Writers."  Three 
hail  a  "conference,"  of  whom  John  P.  C  Ab- 
bott wBi  one,  and  discussed  Byron,  Scott  and 
Irving,  unconscious  that  he  who  sot  and 
listened,  himself  bearing  no  shore  ia  the  bar- 
den  and  heat  of  commencement  day,  was  to 
equal  the  achievement,  and  ontlivc  in  repute, 
it  may  be,  the  three  authors  who  were  U«rn 
subjected  to  ihe  juvenile  analysis  and  glowing 
eulogy  of  his  classmates.  Hawthorne's 
inclination,  not  a  want  of  rank,  served 
to  place  him  among  there  not  figuring 
as  oracles  and  orators  on  that  memorable  day. 
The  poetry  of  Hawthorne  In  his  college  davs, 
whose  merits  the  writer  of  this  paper  would 
not  seek  to  disclose,  is  not  a  leatureof  tbat 
life  at  Uowdnin  that  Is  so  unusual  as  to  require 
comment  Years  after,  an  edition  of  Bowdoin 
poets  was  prefaced  with  the  regret  that  Haw- 
thorne, among  others,  bad  declined  to  con- 
tribute to  its  pages.  What  man  is  be  who 
graduates  and  has  not  made  two  verses  of 
poetry  bloom  where  only  ohe  bloomed 
before?  Tbii  tendency  to  versify  is  not 
needed  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  should 
issue,  but  the  moral  requirement  of  rhyming — 
for  to  tbat  imperative  does  the  custom 
approach— was  fnllllled  by  Hawthorne  as  by 
others.  The  possibilities  of  prose  were  to  be 
demonstrated  by  him,  and  so  there  ought  to  be 
little  repining  that  Lis  poetry  was  not  a  mar- 
vel,   "laushawe"  is  supposed  to  light  up  the 
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but  the  simple  detail-,  tbat  arc  here  rehesrsed 
may  be  even  more  effective.  Tbe  expense  at- 
tending his  college  habitation  was  not 
onerous.  Twenty-four  dollars  per  year  for 
tnition,  $0  for  room  rent,  while  Ihe  nsnal 
price  of  board  was  *L75  per  week.  This  Is  tho 
scale  of  prices.  The  "rather  naked  walla" 
sheltered  him  for  a  pittance,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  when  later  outlays  arc  remembered 
by  thoso  who  have  fallen  on  less 
impecunious  times,  and  the  flue  of  20  cents 
for  neglecting  a  theme  (an  incideut 
to  which  one  of  his  'terra  bills"  bears  witness) 
was  not  "Impressive,"  bnt  it  may  have  been 
enough  to  warn  him.    His  playing  cards  for  a 

3 nan  of  wine— a  transaction  which  the  presj- 
ent  duly  reported  to  his  mother— was  not  a 
• '  '  adlc-s  contiguity  of  shade"  to  rest  upon 
.oral  character,  though  not  to  be  free  from 
Sgfconelon;  and  this  mention  Is  of  itself 
nee  of  too  absence  of  Irregularities  iu  bis 
college  life,  while,  to  many, 'the  wise  m  col- 
lege would  seem  a  less  evil  than  the  fast- 
flowing  West  India  mm  of  tbe  village. 
A  fine  of  U)  cents  sot  tbe  official 
aeal  of  condemnation  on  this  violaiior  of  Ihe 
laws  of  the  institution.  This  escapade  indi- 
cates that  lie  was  not  a  recluse.  One  of  his 
classmate*  speaks  of  the  rare  instances  when 
he  l.inghcn  outright  (though  nls  face  evinced 
hl~  delight  in  Ihe  jollity  that  might  be  abroad), 
and  of  bis  sere.llv  unbroken  when  most 
would  be  demonstrative,  but  it  Is  not  a  faith- 
ful inference  to  fancy  the  young  man,  whose 
tongue  was  tamed,  as  morose  and 
repellent  in  hii  demeanor.  The  beauty  of  his 
smile  lingers  in  tho  memory  of  those  who 
know  him  in  his  days  at  Bowdoin.  and  tbat 
were  more  than  the  immeasurable  talk  that 
distinguishes  most  college  boys.  Those  who 
never  beheld  the  illumination  of  bis  coun- 
tenance road  his  works  with  a  veil  over 
their  faces.  The  remembrance  of  tbat  light 
relieves  the  sombrencss  of  Ins  gloom hvt  pages. 
Tbe  college  library  would  seem  an  imnostng 
arrav    of    works— known    and    unknown    to 


fame— to  him  whose  early  opportunities  had 
not  been  extended  to  many  books.  Tbe  mas- 
ters of  English  bad  been  his  literary  meat  and 
drink  in  his  boyhood,  and  before  be  was  14  it 
Is  said  that  be  had  bceu  enamored  of  the 
Newgate  calendar,  while  a  few  otber  unusual 
productions  were  under  his  notice.  Banyan 
was  eminently  suggestive  to  him,  and  it  is  an 
easy  Inference  that  tbe  power  and  pathos  of 
tbat  dramatic  dreamer  moved  Hawthorne  pro- 
foundly. 
James  Covdoto,  dying  In  1811,  bequeathed  to 

the  college  his  library  of  exceptional  excel- 
lence, numbering  4000  volumes,  and  oontara- 
Ine  works  on  tbe  French  and  American  revo- 
lutions and  a  choice  selection  of  French  and 
bpantsa  publications  on  tbe 
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while  (be  insight  of  their  countrymen  touch- 
Ins  science,  so  far  as  It  had  proceeded,  was 
given  to  tbe  world  In  the  works  wbirh  Mr. 
Bowdoin  bad  secured.  Tho  tnodest  collections 
of  the  literary  societies,  when  added  to  tbe 
treasures  of  the  college  library  (which,  be  It 
said,  was  not  limited  to  the  contribution  of 
Mr.  Bowdoin),  would  constitnle altogether  a 
rich  and  relatively  exhaustion  resource  for 
the  mind  which  was  given  to  reading 
with  singular  devotion.  Adjacent  to 
this  literary  wealth,  quite  endless, 
doubtless,  In  Hawthorne's  immature  es- 
timation, was  the  pictm-e  gallery  which 
tbe  beneficent  centleman  just  mentioned  bad 
included  in  bK  gift  to  Bowdoin.  The  collec- 
tion was  obtained  when  princes,  whose  purses 
were  lean  and  hungry,  were  disposing  of  their 
art  possessions  with  alacrity.  Valuable  paint- 
ings were  wuluu  tbe  limits  of  expenditure 
that  Mr.  Bowdoin  bad  established  for  bunself, 
and  tbe  college,  consequently,  has  been  fa- 
vored with  the  repute  of  having  a  remarkable 
array  of  pictures.  Tbe  eye*  of  Hawthorne 
would  be  refreshed  with  the  fine  copies  (if 
they  be  not  originals)  to  which  certain 
high  names  were  appended  In  token  of 
authorship.  Here,  a^ain,  the  per- 
spective of  the  college  ll  tendered 
more  impressive.  Quite  above  his  capacity  at 
tbat  time  were  tbe  treasures  new  and  old  in 
literature  and  art  that  the  "country  college" 
placed  within  Hawthorne's  reach.  Tht  %» 
of  tuition  money  admitted  htm  to  what  would 
charm  his  unfolding  sensibilities  to  an  unex- 
pected extent  This  outlay,  almost  patheti- 
cally small,  opened  to  him  the  gates,  and  be 
entered  in  to  find  a  large  Inheritance.  A 
collection  of  minerals,  arranged  by  llaity, 
waa  a  further  offering  to  the  college  from 
Mr.  Bowdoin,  and  this  was  yet  another 
token  that  the  Institution  was  Intent  on  en- 
nir/lue  its  facilities  for  a  liberal  education. 
Infantile  now  would  seem  the  scientific  re- 
sources of  that  day,  but  such  as  H  hari  gave 
the  eovemmenl  of  tho  college  to  the  sons  who 
came  from  near  and  far.  Remarkable  young 
men  were  contemporaries  with  Haw  tliorue  In 
tho  several  classes.  His  own  diss, 
whose  50th  reunion  was  commemorated 
by  Longfellow  In  tho  exquisite  verses 
of  "Morilurl  Belntamus,"  was"  distinguished 
even  then.  Following  the  alphabetic ■«!  sug- 
gea-tlon,  the  claae  list,  as  now  marked  and 
Inwardly  digested,  bears  witness  to  the 
strength  of  tee  men.  James  W.  Bnulbury. 
United  Stales  senator  from  Maine  when 
Weoster  and  Clay  ana  other  great  ltcbts 
adorned  tho  Senate  chamber;  George  B. 
uheever,  known  of  many  me*  and  read  of 
not  a  few;  Jonathan  Cilley,  who,  at  V>,  only 
10  years  after  his  commencement  day,  fell  In 
a  dud,  offeiifhcthe  racrtfiee  of  his  life  to  a 
mistaken  idea;  Patrick  Henry  Grecuieaf,  an 
honored  elergvmav  of  tbe  Episcopal  Church ; 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  Stephen 
Longfellow;  Alfred  Mason,  Frederick  Melten 
ana  Edward  Decring  Preble,  representatives 
of  families  of  distinction,  thnuscrves  full  of 
promise  and  dying  too  early  for  its  perfection ; 
Samuel  Page  Benson  and  Cullen  Sawtelle. 
members  of  Congress;  John  &  C  almoit,  tho 
writer  of  many  books,  and  others  who  would 
almost  exhaust 

-    TBS  BOU.  OF  THE  CLASS, 

from  Horatio  Bridge  to  Eugene  Weld,  both 
friends.  In  particular,  of  Hawthorne.  Ia  ether 
classes,  the  period  waa  eminently  to  ha  re- 
marked, for  within  those  law  years  Chief  Jos- 
lice  Aenlotoa,  United  Wales  nanalnr  James 

Bell,  Prof.  WUUam  Smyth,  Dr.  PavJrj  Mr* 

fhrays  8tor*r,  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  William 
lit  Fessenden,  Franklin  Pierre,  Calvin  B, 
Stows  aad  sergeant  health  Prentiss  wars 
members  of  tbe  college;  nor  would  tbe  aaasas 
of  their  fellows  be  strange  to  many  readers 
were  they  set  to  order  ha  th Is  paper. 

The  atmosphere  waa  set  heavy  rear  nala- 
spiring  when  such  as  these  were  about  lbs  aa> 
obtrasive  *S*>  man,  for  whom  tbrr  eaaartt 
made  room  In  the  high  plane  where  later  they 
were  thought  worthy  to  stand.  A  tamloc  I* 
the  region  of  sentiment  is  never  nnwiluuma, 
even  when  the  sunniest  sketen  of  a  life  is 
undertaken.  That  col  lege  and  town  which  ware 
estranged  socially  would  be  ans—alsas,  The 
budding  affections  of  freshman  year,  and  the 
oaklndTy  frosts  of  tbe  gradnatrac  period, 
when  ttie  blighting  effect*  of  student  depar- 
ture*, with  pledges  unsought,  fall  npoa  maid- 
ens who  may  bars  dreamed  of  a  cooperative 
system  which  should  lacluls  themselves  aad 
the  youths  who  now  "morrow  to  fresh 
fields       and       pastures      new"— what      aa- 
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"under  tho.-e  uaU  academlo  pines,"  so  that 
conscience  was  only  sleeping,  seeing; 
that  they  kept  within  sight  of 
the  recitation  room.  "Doing  a  hundred 
things  that  the  faculty  never  heard  of,  or  eu» 
it  had  bceu  the  worso  for  ne;"  that  ie  a  gen- 
eralizing of  Ii':s  which  does  not  of  necessity 
arirue  high  decrees  of  criminality,  while  there 
is  no  evidence  that  waywardness  and  wanton 
departnres  from  correctness  wereoonsnicnou* 
or  noiicc«bio  featnres  of  his  college  days. 
The  lore  of  letters  was  an  anchor  to  Haw- 
thorne, if  one  were  needed  for  him 
more  llian  for  any  other  yonng  man  In 
college.  The  fleeting  years  slide  away, 
and  there  l»  heard  the  ••  A-mtl"  which  always 
dhrhs  itself  ont  nuon  the  air  when  the 
diplomas  are  displayed,  and  a  class  Is  about 
to  melt  Into  tho  vagueness  of  tne  aluoinu* 
state.  The  boys  of  "i'>  hear  their  "oecenditeaic," 
and    Hawthorne,   Longiellow   and    the    rest 

Sress  forward  to  the  slaeo  where  the  prest- 
ent  waits  to  deliver  Into  their  bams  the 
token  that  they  sro  now  to  go  forth  to  be 
"brave,  loyal  and  •uecessfuL" 

A  few  yearn  ob?niro  Hawthorne — m  bis 
solitude  be  is  preparing  to  lead  captive  tbe 
world's  intellect  aud  sttfnrcfoonilry  its  sensl- 
bJjtics— and  then  fame  is  no  looker  distant, 
bat  comes  to  him,  and  comes  to  stay.  Vocal 
now  is  Hie  reticence  of  bis  college  day*.  His 
pereon.-iliry  U  felt  in  the  scenes  which  be  left 
vcars  belure  wltb  few  of  tbe  Insignia  of 
greatness— though  the  man  may  not  vtais 
again,  save  rarely,  the  ball*  of  alma 
marer.  Seeing  the  f  rait,  it  is  easy  to  look  back 
and  discern  the  bud  and  blossom.  The  col- 
lege mind  is  haunted  by.  bis  pr.  senoe  as  If  the 
master  of  EuglUh  were  not  far  away.  Here  a 
part  of  tbe  collese  life  is  be  than  when  he  aat 
upon  (he  benches  and  went  in  and  ont  before 
them  wbo  little  understood  Mm.  Hi*  reserve 
is  gone.  Every  honr  be  utters  his  message, 
and  tbev  who  remain  of  the  somber 
that  raw  Aim  in  bis  college  days,  and  not  lea* 
the  loci:  line  of  tbe  eons  of  Bowdoin  that 
have  enmc  after  him,  are  delighted  listeners, 
a*  he  speaks  rn  tone*  clear  and  movros,  and  ts 
sainted  bv  tho  world  of  literature  a*  one 
whom)  tbniighta,  and  their  expression,  yield 
proof  tluu  they  were  "bom  for  Immortality." 
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Vmmrrfwtlma*,  mm*    Feantalaie 
nawtherat't  Da;,aaa  the   Day 
•f  I-en»»cd  WaoseB— Mrs  Howe  ■■«  IHiaa 
Pe*b*rfy—  The  Ideal  Exchange. 
From  Our  Special  Correspondent.      tffo 

Concord,  Monday,  August  2. 
While  tbe  stream  of  philosophy  pours  on 
through  these  elysian  meadows,  and  while  the 
echoes  of  scholastic  debate  reverberate  from 
our  "low  hills  in  the  broad  intervale,"  there  is  a 
distinct  and  babbling  eddy  of  literary  history, 
setting  in  as  a  reaction  from  the  deep  flow  of 
self-determination  and  the  pure  intellect  into 
which  last  week  Mrs  Howe  sent  a  rippling  tor- 
rent of  feminine  ethics  and  woman's  wit,  which 
caused  a  sparkle  and  a  commotion  in  the  waters 
of  the  valley.  No  one  was  quite  prepared  for 
this  accession  to  the  attractions  of  Concord,  and 
Mrs  Howe,  herself,  accustomed  to  cold  and  criti- 
cising audiences  as  well  as  to  tbe  friendly  gath- 
erings in  which  her  best  words  have  been 
spoken,  was  surprised  at  the  success  of  her 
essay  on  "Modern  Society."  The  name  well 
describes  the  paper,  which  occupied  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  reading  and  gave  in  that  time, 
a  cursory  but  inclusive  and  essentially 
just  glimpse  of  that  conglomerate  of  many 
nations  and  epochs  of  culture  which  con- 
stitutes society  to-day.  Foolish  scribblers  in 
the  newspaper  offices,  galled  and  nettled  by  the 

tarment  of  wit,  with  which  Mrs  Howe 
oth  covered,  and  discovered  the  sore 
spots  of  journalism,  have  spoken  of  her 
criticisms  as  "cynical,"  which  is  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  if  one  should 
accuse  the  Boston  Journal  of  pergiftuye,  or  the 
Advertiser  of  telling  "the  whole  news  and  the 
truth  about  it."  Her  arrows  were  barbed  with 
wit,  and  feathered  with  graceful  diction,  so  that 
where  they  hit  they  stuck, — but  each  cry  of  the 
wounded  creature  has  more  malice  in  it  than  the 
whole  utterance  of  Mrs  Howe.  That  the  press 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  has  been  "largely 
salaried  by  the  enemies  of  freedom"  is  a  fact  as 
notorious  as  anything  that  journalists  glory  in, 
now  that  they  are  getting  above  the  custom  of 
taking  pay  for  their  opinions,  which  many  edi- 
tors seem  to  regard  as  the  proper  way  to  utilize 
a  position  of  trust  on  a  newspaper  staff.  To 
deny  that  editors  have  done  this,  as  lawyers 
have,  is  silly,  and  that  it  is  still  done  is  much 
to  be  feared.    They  do  not  always  march  boldly 
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up  to  the  man  or  corporation  that  is  to  fee 
them,  and  hold  ont  their  hand  for  it, — but  there 
are  other  ways  quite  as  effective  of  persuading  a 
journalist  through  his  pocket  that  certain  posi- 
tions ought  to  be  maintained  in  his  newspaper. 
Nothing  disguises  from  an  editor  tbe  guilt  of 
gambling  in  Rocky  mountain  mines  so  much  as 
the  ownership  at  cheap  purchase  of  a  little 
mining  6tock;  nothing  so  enlightens  a  financial 
writer  concerning  the  intricacies  of  the  New 
York  '  stock  market  as  a  few  "puts  and  calls" 
from  the  great  grab-bag  of  Jay  Gould.  In  re- 
spect to  the  Jesuits  and  their  Boston  friends, 
Mrs  Howe  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
herself,  and  of  imparting  a  little  logic  to  her 
critics,  who  never  seem  to  have  heard  of  the 
boy  and  the  mantle  at  King  Arthur's  court. 
That  "kind  courteous  child  that  could  much  of 
wisdom"  did  great  mischief  with  his  pretty  man- 
tle that  he  pulled  forth  "between  two  nut- 
shells." 

"It  shall  never  become  that  wife 
That  bath  once  pone  amiss;" 

Then  every  knight in  Arthur's  court 
Began  to  care  for  his. 

Forth  came  dame  Onenever, 
To  the  mantle  she  ber  hied; 
Tbe  lady  she  was  new  tangle, 
But  yet  she  was  afraid.  ' 
She  had  some  reason  to  be,  of  course,  and  when 
she   put   on   the   mantle   she   felt  toward  that 
"courteous  child"  much  as   the   Boston   news- 
papers seem  to  feel  toward  Mrs  Howe: — 
She  curst  the  weaver  and  the  walker, 

Tbe  clothe  that  bad  wrought, 
And  bade  a  vengeance  on  bis  crown 
That  hither  had  it  brought. 

"I  had  rather  be  in  a  wood, 

Voder  a  green  tree, 
Than  in  King  Arthur's  court 
Shamed  for  to  be." 
Methinks   1   spy  some  prophecy  of  the  Respect- 
able  Daily  in   another  part  of  this  "cynical" 
ballad:— 

Forth  came  an  old  knight, 

Pattering  o'er  a  creed,— 

For  why  this  mantle  might 

Do  bis  wife  some  need. 

When  she  had  ta'cn  the  mantle 

Of  cloth  that  was  made, 
She  had  no  more  left  on  her 

But  u  tassel  and  a  thread. 

As  for  The  Republican,  I  take  it  to  be  tbe  wife 
of  Sir  Cradock  in  this  parable:— 
Forth  came  Cradock's  lady, 

Shortly  and  anon; 
But  boldly  to  the  mantle 
Then  is  the  gone. 

When  she  had  ta'en  the  mantle 

And  cast  ber  about, 
Up  at  her  great  toe 

it  began  to  crinkle  and  crowt; 
She  said,  "Bow  down  mantle! 

And  shame  me  not  for  nought. 

"Once  I  did  amiss, 

I  tell  yon  certainly, 
When  I  kist  Cradock's  mouth 

Under  a  green  tree; 
When  I  kist  Cradock's  mouth 

Before  be  married  me." 

When  she  bad  her  shriven, 
And  ber  sins  she  bad  told, 

The  mantle  stood  about  her 
Right  as  she  would, 

Seemly  of  color, 
Glittering  of  gold. 
Whereupon  the  rest  of  the  ladies  began  to  slan- 
der and  make  faces  at  my  Lady  Cradock,  after 
tbe  cynical  fashion  of  this  world, — 
"See  yon  not  yonder  woman 
That  maketh  herself  so  clean,"  etc 
These   things  are  an   allegory,  Philip,  and  it  is 
just  as  good  now  as  it  was  in  the  old  times  of 
Arthur  or  Sesostris.    But  I  am  going  far  astray 
from  the  green  trees    of    Concord,  under  which 
Mrs  Howe  held  her  conference,  and  did  justice 
to  tbe  memory  of  Margaret  Fuller. 

This  sibyl  of  Massachusetts  is  often  com- 
memorated in  the  Orchard  House  chapel,  and 
there  just  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment  a  pas- 
sage in  Mr  Emerson's  account  of  ber  truth- 
speaking,  which  theTiewspapers  of  to-day  may 
as  well  bear  in  mind.  "A  truth-speaker,"  says 
Emerson,  "is  worth  more  than  the  best  police, 
and  more  than  the  laws  or  governors;  for  these 
do  not  always  know  their  own  side,  but  will 
back  the  crime  for  Kant  of  tliit  very  truth-spatter 
to  ispone  thetn.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  news- 
paper,— to  supersede  official  by  intellectual  in- 
fluence. But,  though  the  apostles  establish  the 
journal  (the  Boston  Journal  in  not  meant  here) 
it  usually  happens  that,  by  some  strange  over- 
sight, Ananias  slips  into  the  editor's  chair." 
Ananias,  you  will  remember,  was  the  inventor 
of  tbe  Credit  Mobilier  of  America, — and  was  the 
first  person  who  attempted  to  give  the  govern- 


ment a  second  instead  of  a  first  mortgage.  The 
result  was  unfortunate  for  him,  aud  he  could 
not  even  settle  the  property  on  Mrs  Ananias,  so 
but  that  his  creditors  came  in  aud  took  every- 
thing—even Sapphira  herself.  But  this  is  a 
case  not  often  cited  in  the  railroad  and  mining 
literature  of  to-day.  There  was  once  an  "Ernl 
ma"  mine,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  "Sapphira" 
mine?  Let  me  recommend  the  name  for  Gen 
Grant's  new  company,  which  furnishes  so  good 
an  opening  for  the  journalistic  Ananias  and  the 
stock-watering  .Sapphire,  unless*  the  moral 
heroism  of  Gen  Grant  (displayed  to  such  ad- 
vantage at  Samana  bay  and  amid  the  St  Louis 
whisky-ring)  shall  keep  the  enterprise  up  to  the 
apostolic  standard.  But  whither  am  1  wandering 
once  more?  What  Mrs  Howe  said  of  Margaret 
Fuller  was  so  true,  both  of  her  and  of  Boston, 
that  it  deserves  the  wide  currency  it  is  getting 
in  the  newspapers;  and  in  the  conversation  that 
followed  Mrs  Howe's  sister  (in  Margaret  Ful- 
ler's time  the  wife  of  the  Sculptor  Crawford) 
bore  her  testimony  to  the  womanly  and  mother- 
ly devotion  of  Margaret  in  the  last  year  of  her 
life  in  Italy.  These  conversations  of  remin- 
escence  alid  anecdote,— biographical  conversa- 
tions in  fact— are  the  most  charming  part  of  the 
Concord  festival,  and  that  which  is  hardest  to 
gather  up  and  record.  The  reporters  make 
some  attempt  at  it,  but  only  give  shreds  aud 
patches  without  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Tboreau's  life  was  thus  treated  one  evening  in 
conversation  at  a  private  house,  where  many  of 
the  students  of  philosophy  were  present,  and 
two  days  after  the  so-called  "woman's  day"  at 
the  school,  Hawthorne  had  a  morning,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  an  afternoon — at  both  which  con- 
versations Miss  Peabody  was  the  chief  speaker, 
and  gave  most  delightful  and  instructive  rem- 
inescences  of  those  two  friends  of  ber  youth. 
Hawthorne,  as  you  know,  married  Bliss  Pe.i- 
hody's  sister,  Sophia,  and  with  Margaret  Fuller 
JUiss  Peabody  was  associated  in  Mr  Alcott's 
Temple  school  in  the  year  1S36. 

The  Hawthorne  conversation  Saturday 
morning,  took  the  place  of  a  lecture  by 
Prof  Pelrce  of  Cambridge,  whose  illness  will 
prevent  him  from  speaking  at  all  in  the  Concord 
course.  It  opened  with  the  reading  of  those  ex- 
quisite passages  from  Ellery  Channing,  the  poet, 
in  which  be  describes  Hawthorne  as  he  was  dar- 
ing the  years  of  his  early  married  life  at  the 
Old  Manse,  wben  Channing  was  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion.  One  of  tbe  pas- 
sages read  was  written  u»  celebrate  another 
friend,  whom  Channing  styles  "Count  Julian," 

but  in  it  are  strangely  mixed  traits  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  even  features  of  his  personal  aspect 
such  i 


"At  In  aome  stately  grove  of  sieging  pines 

One  tree,  more  marked  than  all,  decisive  nan 

It*  grand  aspiring  figure  to  tbe  sky, 

Remote  from  tboee  beneath,  and  o'er  whose  top 

The  3r»t  faint  light  of  dawn  familiar  plays,— 

So  In  Count  Julian'*  face  there  was  lite  eon] 

Of  something  deeper  than  tbe  generalbear 

Some  memory  more  near  to  other  wends. 

Time'*  recollection*  and  the  storied  Past. 

"His  pure  slight  form  bad  a  true  Grecian  charm, 

Soft  as  the  willow  o'er  tbe  river  awaying, 

Yet  sinewy  and  capable  of  action; 

aueh  grace  as  in  Apollo's  tgurelag, 

When  he  teas  moring   the  still  world  wUh  light. 

"Those  soft,  still  hazel  orb*  Count  Julian  bad, 
Looked  dream-like  forth  on  tbe  familiar  day, 
Yet  eloquent,  and  full  of  luminous  force, 
Sweetly  humane,  that  bad  no  banhnessknown,— 
Unbroken  eyes  where  Love  forever  dwelt. 
This  art  of  nature  which  surrounded  him, 
This  made  Count  J  alien  what  be  was  to  me, 
'Which  neither  time  nor  place,  nor  poet's  pan, 
Nor  sculptor's  chisel  can  e'er  mold  again. 

In  a  later  prose  piece  Cbanning  speaks  of  a 
different  aspect  in  which  Hawthorne  can  be 
viewed,  and  indulges  a  little  his  own  love  of 
bnmor.  "Tbe  Concord  novelist,"  ha  say**  "waa 
a  handsome,  bulky  character,  with  a  soft,  roll- 
ing gait.  A  wit  said  be  seemed  like  a  boned 
pirate.  Shy  and  awkward,  he  dreaded  the 
stranger  in  his  gates.  One  of  the  things  he 
most  dreaded  was  to  be  looked  at  after  he  was 
dead.  Lovely,  amiable  and  charming,  bis  ab- 
sent-mindedness passed  for  unsocial,  wben  he 
was  batching  a  new  tragedy.  As  a  writer,  he 
loves  tbe  morbid  and  the  lame.  His  characters 
are  not  drawn  from  life;  his  plots  and  thoughts 
are  often  dreary,  as  he  himself  was  in  some 
lights.  Hawthorne,  swallowed  up  in  the  wretch- 
edness of  life, — in  that  sardonic  Puritan  element 
that  drips  from  the  elms  of  his  birth-place- 
thought  it  inexpressibly  ridiculous  that  any  one 
shonld  notice  man's  miseries — these  being  his 
staple  product.  Thorean  looked  upon  it  as 
equally  nonsense, — because  men  bad  no  mis- 
eries at  all  except  those  of  indigestion  and  lazi- 


ness,  manufactured  to  their  own  order.  The 
writer  of  fiction  could  not  read  the  naturalist, 
probably;  and  Thorean  had  no  more  love  for 
fiction  in  books  than  in  character.  Yet  in  the 
stoical  fond  of  their  characters  they  were  alike; 
and  it  is  believed  that  Hawthorne  truly  ad- 
mired Thorean.  A  vein  of  humor  had  they 
both;  and  when  they  laughed,  like  Shelley,  the 
operation  was  sufficient  to  split  a  pitcher."  So 
far,  Ellery  Channing,— and  these  passages,  with 
others,  were  read  at  the  conversation  Saturday, 
to  serve  as  a  text.  Another  Mr  Channing,  the 
poet's  cousin,  was  present,  and  had  much  to  say 
of  the  serious  and  noble  jide  of  Hawthorne  g 
life, — bis  high  sense  of  honor,  his  patriotism, 
his  equity  and  generosity.  Miss  Peabody  dwelt 
on  his  inward  and  domestic  traits;  some  of  which 
she  ascribed  to  his  ancestry  and  some  to  his 
early  habits  of  life,  in  great  seclusion, 
not  even  taking  bis  meals  with  his 
mother,  though  living  in  the  same  house 
with  her  for  many  years.  She  secluded  herself 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  d/assed  in  white. 
tooKTier  meals  in  Trer  own  room" and  thus  broke) 
up  every  family  arrangement;  so  that  Haw- 
thorne once  said  to  Miss  Peabody,  "We  don't 
lice  at  our  bouse, — we  only  vegetate."  She 
quoted  many  other  remarks  of  his,— "The  rea- 
son I  am  a  democrat  is  because  the  Salem  peo- 
pleare  5vbigs;"_-VJ  am  destitute  of  the  malice 
fegrgcnenrBy  'Belongs  to  sensitive  natures." 
Miss  Peabody  was  struck  with  the  remark,  and 
asked,  "Are  sensitive  natures  malicious?" 
"Yes,"  replied  Hawthorne,  "they  are  wounded 
so  easily  that  self-defense  begins  even  in  baby- 
hood,— and  in  self-delense  they  use  malice." 
Mr  Channing  said  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  Hawthorne  was  his  sympathetic  heart, 
and  his  penetrating  glance.  There  was  no  more 
keeping  a  secret  from  him  than  from  an  angel; 
he  read  ycu  like  a  book.  "But  there  was  a  sin- 
gular tenderness  also;  so  that  James  Freeman 
Clarke  at  bis  funeral  spoke  of  him  as  the  friend 
of  sinners,"— which  Miss  Peabody  said  well  des- 
cribed him. '  He  bad  many  remarkable  confi- 
dences from  sinful  men,  and  he  always  respect- 
ed their  confidence.  Respecting  his  admirable 
style:  when  Mr  Channing  asked  him  how  he 
came  by  it,  Hawthorne  said,  "It  is  the  result  of 
a  great  deal  of  practice,  and  of  a  desire  to  tell 
the  simple  truth  as  honestly  and  vividly  as  I 
can."  Mr  Alcott  related  anecdotes  of  Haw- 
thorne and  read  his  own  tribute  to  his  neighbor 
on  the  "Concord  Days;"  and  Mr  Lathrop,  the 
son-in-law  and  biographer- of  Hawthorne  also 
spoke  to  several  points  in  the  conversation, 
which  continued  for  nearly  three  hours,  and 
gave  great  pleasure  to  all  who  beard  it. 

Miss  Peabody  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
persons  in  the  Concord  school,  which  she  attends 
twice* day,  with  unwearied  devotion,  and  in 
!*i*  £zs  s!isn  iss  tbi  «»v  -Cuu.g «"  »»y-  *»*» 
is  at  her  best  in  personal  reminiscence, — and  her 
memory  retains  firmly,  the  exact  situation  and 
precise  word  of  many  years  gone  by.  She  misses 
dates  sometimes,  and  may  give  the  right  speech 
to  the  wrong  person,  but  that  does  not  make  her 
conversation  less  entertaining.  Her  strongest 
interest  at  present  is  in  the  kindergarten  meth- 
ods of  education,  and  among  the  students  of  the 
school  of  philosophy  are  several  "kindergarte- 
ners," as  she  calls  the  teachers  by  this  system, 
from  different  parts  of  the  country, — from  St 
Louis,  from  San  Francisco,  Irons  Pittsburg,  etc., 
drawn  hither  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Pea- 
body, or  the  fame  of  Prof  Harris.  Among  them 
till  lately  has  been  Miss  Blow  of  St  Louis,  who 
has  managed  fifty  or  sixty  kindergartens  there. 
The  Concord  school  itself  is  an  idealist's  ex- 
change, where  poets,  philosophers,  teachers  and 
literary  men  and  women  of  all  classes  meet  and 
part  from  day  to  day.  Mr  Calvert  of  Newport, 
Mr  Stedman  of  New  Tork,  and  many  more  have 
come  or  will  come  to  the  place  of  assembly. 
"Hail  to  thee,  O  man,"  says  the  Vendiclad, 
"who  hast  come  from  the  transitory  place  to  the 
imperishable."  Walt  Whitman,  now  traveling 
in  Canada,  was  invited  hither,  and  might  have 
come,  had  be  not  made  an  engagement  to  go 
down  the  St  Lawrence  and  op  the  Baguenay ,  on 
a  three-weeks'  journey  by  boat,  which  will  con- 
tinue until  the  sessions  of  the  school  are  closed, 
on  the  14th  of  August. 


New  England  has  a  Urge  share  jot  tbe  vol- 
ume. Her  representative  woman  is  Mrs. 
Samuel  Ripley  of  Massachusetts.  The  biog- 
raphy of  this  lady,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoar  of 
Concord,  is  a  wonderful  story  of  great  ac- 
quirements, noble  work,  small  means  and 
boundless,  ardent  lore.  Mrs.  Ripley  had  no 
public  position,  and  the  letters  and  memoirs 
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which  make  up  the  sketch  of  her  are  necessa- 
rily private,  showing  her  daily  life,  her  labors 
in  housekeeping  and  teaching,  her  wide  read- 
ing, her  active  and  generous  thinking,  her 
entire  unselfishness.  It  is  a  beautiful  life  to 
be  offered  as  a  type  of  Massachusetts  women, 
and  as  a  model  for  the  generation  now  grow- 
ing up.  Yet  it  is  a  fair  type  in  many  ways. 
Terhaps  in  all  New  England  Mrs.  Ripley  had 
no  equal,  among  women,  in  scholarship,  and 
in  the  extent  of  her  powers ;  but  all  through 
country  parishes  were  scattered  women,  of- 
ten the  wives  and  daughters  of  ministers, 
who  had  the  same. aspirations,  who  used  their 
opportunlties  for  education  in  art  and  litera- 
ture as  conscientiously  as  she  did,  who 
worked  and  taught  and  loved  as  she  did,  and 
who  attained  to  the  same  elevation  and  puri- 
ty of  character.  It  is>  good  to  have  a  record 
of  one  such  life,  but  many  readers,  who  did 
not  know  Mrs.  Ripley  personally,  will  find  in 
her  life  a  picture,  richer  in  tint  it  may  be, 
but  true  in  other  respects,  of  Jives  that  they 
have  known,  of  women  strong  and  noble  and 
pure,  and  traioe*  in  poverty  and  sorrow, 
whose  influence  is  still  a  "power  that  makes 
"for  righteousness,"  but  whose  memoirs  are 
hidden  in  quiet  homes  and  reserved  hearts. 

I  was  reading  in  the  bat  Hi 
i  count  of  Concord— rtrhjen  I  was 
man  in  college,  otjw  fiftsjyean  ago,  I 
taught  school  thefts  twpjffhters— and  all 
of  a  sudden  I  j^me  to  »he  picture  of  old 
Ezra  Ripley^jttandfatherSof  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson^AJEeNwaa  the  very  man  who  ex- 
amined||^ana  gave  me  a  certificate  I 
bave^JTat  home— certifying  that  I  waa* 
"of  good  moral  character"  (applause); 
certifying,  too,  that  "I  was  qualified  to 
teach  a  school  in  the  town  of  Concord ; " 
and  he  signed  it  in  a  sort  of  John  Han- 
cock style,  "  Ezra  Ripley,  minister,"  and 
the  minister  par  excellence  in  the  town. of. 
Concord. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  tell  yon 
how  he  examined  me.    I  went  there  fat 
the  evening  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
sat  down  and  told  bim  that  I  was  the 
man  he  was  to  examine.    He  looked  at 
me,  and  I  trembled  from  bead  to  foot, 
and  he  spelled  me — "  spelling  matches  " 
of  that  kind  were  rare — he  even  made  mo 
read,  and  examined  ray  writing,  and  then 
put  me  through   a  course  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division, 
vulgar  fractions  and  that  sort  of  thing; 
and  said  he,  "lam  satisfied  with  your  at- 
tainments, but  there  is  one  thing,  before  I 
give  you  a  certificate,  I  must  require  of 
you,  and  you  must  consent  to  do."   I  said 
'•  What  is  that,  sir  ?  "    "  You  must  open 
and   close  your  school   every  day  with, 
prayer!"    I  said,  "lam  not  a  professor 
of  religion,  I  never  prayed  out  loud  in 
my  life,  and  I  tbink  it  is  unfair  for  yon  to 
require   it  of  me."    He  said,  "Young 
roan,  I  want  no  arguing."     (Laughter.) 
I  said,  "  What  do  you  want.  Dr.  Ripley?" 
He  said,  "  I  want  yon  to  pray ;"  and  I  said 
again  I  could  not  do  it,  and  he  said,  "  Yon 
cannot  keep    this  school."     (Laughter.) 
Well,  now,  I  wanted  to  keep  the  school 
badly;   it  was  my  first  attempt,  and  I 
thought  to  be  set  aside  from  any  came* 
whatever  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace.    I 
thought  it  over;   I  thought  very  quick, 
and  I  said,  "Will  you  allow  me,  Dr.  Rip- 
ley, to  write  out  the  form  of  prayer  on  a 


piece  of  paper  or  a  slate,  and  pray  with 
one  eye  open  until  I  get  it  by  heart?" 
He  said  to  me,  "  Any  way  you  can  fix  It, 
young  man ;  I  am  satisfied  if  you  are." 
And  I  said,  "  I  will  keep  the  school." 
And,  well,  what  do  you  think?  He  had 
to  call  his  daughter  Hannah — Hannah 
was  there  in  a  moment — he  said,  "  Han- 
nah, draw  a  mug  of  cider."  (Laughter.) 
Well,  we  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
the  cider  was  very  nice,  and  we  parted, 
good  friends,  and  I  didn't  think  he  was  so 
stern  a  man  when  I  left,  as  when  I  came. 
Well,  that  illustrates,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  character  of  the  clergy  of  that  day— 
they  were  the  "  masters  of  the  situation," 
(applause) ;  their  word  was  law. 


Hexbt  Tbobkao.  His  figure  waa  familiar 
in  the  Tillage.  He  waa  a  man  of  the  ordinary 
height,  alwaya  Terr  plainly  dressed,  bat 
witbont  any  oddity  of  costume.  His  habitual 
gait  was  rapid ;  and  whether  or  not  his  known 
InnrineMi  tor  Indiana  affected  the  observer, 
his  movements  seemed  not  unlike  that  of  an 
Indian.  His  features  were  Urge,  the  now 
very  prominent,  and  his  complexion  fair. 
He  was  not  shy,  and  was  always  ready  to 
talk:  but  he  was  serious,  although  wholly 
witbont  melancholy,  and  had  no  small  talk 
or  twaddle.  The  personal  impression  that  be 
made  was  that  of  entire  composure  and  self- 
pi  >sse«Kton,  with  a  frosty,  grave  cheerfulness, 
earnest,  without  affectation  of  devotion— a 
man  with  a  serene,  perpetual  consciousness  of 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  life  and  nature.  He 
seenied  to  nerd  no  relaxation  of  mind  or  body, 
sat  upright  in  his  chair,  and,  although  with 
entire  appreciation  of  humor,  be  made  no 
jokes.  It  was  the  impieaaioo  of  Hrls  inflexl- 
biliry,  a  rigidity  without  Intention,  -  which 
wax  inevitably,  but  unconsciously,  a  rebuke 
of  frivolity,  this  constant  but  natural  ten- 
sion at  concert  pitch  which  made  Hawthorne 
half  impatiently  call  him  "that  oast-iron 
man."  He  was  not  indignant  with  conven- 
tional forms;  lie  was  merely  unconscious  of 
any  force  in  them;  yet  he  never  offended 
go«d  breeding.  He  evidently  thought  that 
civilization  bad  so  loaded  life  with  artificial 
unharrB^srocnts  that  its  freshness  and  vigor 
and  enjoyment  were  lost,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  Indian  and  the  ea*y  satisfaction  of  bin 
few  wante  seemed  to  him  to  offer  to  the  edu- 
cated man  the  opportunity  of  the  real  knowl- 
edge and  pleasure  that  elaborate  civilization 
marie  impracticable. 

Yet  there  whs  not  a  touch  of  cynicism  in 
his  nature.  He  could  not  be  disappointed  or 
embittered.  Swift  wonld  have  been  as 
hi  range  to  bim  an  Rochester.  The  disembar- 
raosmeDt  or  the  attempted  disembarrassment 
of  Ms  life  from  the  usages  of  society  waa  in- 
junctive. He  made  no  fuss  about  it.  He  did 
not  self-consciously  and  ostentatiously  pro- 
test. To  pay  taxes  was  to  support  an  un- 
necessary and  cumbrous  machinery,  which, 
among  other  absurd  and  unjuat  things,  uu- 
deru>ok  to  return  innocent  persons  to  slav- 
ery. To  get  money  to  contribute  to  this  un- 
worthy purpose,  time  and  labor  mnnt  be  spent 
that  might  be  devoted  to  some  useful  end,  to 
the  acquisition  <'f  knowledge,  to  peaceful 
contemplation,  and  be  therefore  declined  to 
do  any  tiling  so  ridiculous.  The  officera 
natuia'lly  enforced  the  law,  and  be  went 
cheerfully  to  jail,  and  stayed  there  until  a 
neiehhor  procured  his  release.  If  he  bad 
been  axkeo  bow  noclety  could  hold  together 
it  nol  ody  should  pay  taxes,  be  would  car- 
tuinly  have  answered  that  he  did  not  know, 
and  MiM  less  did  he  know  that  it  was  desira- 
ble society  should  bold  together  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  doing  injustice.  But  there  wonld  be 
no  beat,  no  personal  feeling  of  any  kind,  la 
the  discussion,  ami  be  would  unquestionably 
have,  mounted  tbe  scaffold  with  tbe  same 
composure  and  good  humor  that  be  went  to 
jail. 

Tborean's  true  life  was  In  tbe  observation 
and  the  suggestion  of  natuar,  and  of  tbese  his 
book  a  are  the  record.  His  distinction  among 
observers  is  that  while  he  had  tbe  eye  of  the 
naturalist,  be  bad  tbe  mind  of  the  poet.  Ha  ; 
bad  a  healthy  and  refreshing  delight  in  every  • 
detail  of  tbe  spectacle  of  nature,  and  no  lees 
an  exquisite  perception  of  its  Infinite  sym- 
bolism and  correspondence.  His  eye  and  his 
mind  are  simultaneously  busy.  There  Is  no 
sucb  comDrebensive   observation  as  his  re- 
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A  correspondent,  recently  cm  a  visit  to  Concord. 
ataas.,  writes  sboot  the  author  of  "Waldstv'  end  Us 
singular  wajs.  In  1MB.  Mr.  Tboraao  eoacelTcd  the 
Idea  of  living  alone  m  toe  country,  radocia*:  LI*  ex- 
penses to  tbs  lowest  point,  tod  devoting  all  the  tune 
he  could  spare  from  work  to  the  culture  of  bis  rntna 
and  communion  with  nature.  Mr.  Bmeraoa  ton*  me 
he  came  to  hini  and  asked  permission  10  build  on  a 
Held  or  bis  ground,  situated  near  a  pond  or  lake, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Concord.  Emerson  crated 
blm  leave,  and  be  built  a  sblnc-led  and  plastered 
bouse  ten  feet  wide,  by  fifteen  lone,  ▼rith  a  carrot 
aid  a  tlotel.  o  large  window  In  each  etdj,  two  trap 
doors,  one  door  at  the  end,  and  a  brick  fireplace  op- 
uoMte.  _ 

The  exact  cost  of  bis  rouse  was  $SS.ltif-  Bis  liv- 
ing expenses  were  on  the  same  economical  scale,  the 
following  being  cif  out  goes  tor  food  for  eight  months: 
Rice,  |1.78:  molasses,  $1  78;  rye  meal,  $1.01:  Indian 
meal,  89  els.;  pork,  22  cts.;  flour.  83  eta.:  sugar,  80 
cts.;  lard,  G5  cts.;  apples,  25  cm.;  diied  apples,  St 
cts.;  sweet  potatoes.  10 cts.;  one  unmpkin.  Sets.;  one 
watermelon,  2  cts.;  salt.  8  etc.  Tomi.  $AT1.  In  the 
winter  oe  would  sometimes  ,-;o  buntinc,  though  he 
bad  doubts  as  to  tne  morality  of  that  sport. 

Bomeiimes  be  woulaflshro  rtretaarr.  Bis  ttcithlnt. 
for  eight  months  cost  blm  S8.40.  Be  cultivat-d  a 
little  patcb  of  land,  the  produce  of  which  be  sold  for 
J2S  44;  besides  this  he  cccasiomlly  worked  at  snr. 
veying,  a  buslnese  at  which  be  was  an  adept.  He 
used  to  say  It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  work 
six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  year  In  order  to  meet  ail 
bis  expenses.  What  would  some  of  von  baru  work- 
ing, merchants  and  lawyers  think  of  that  T  Tbe  fur- 
niture of  his  house  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  tibie,  a 
deck,  three  chairs,  a  looking-eiaas  three  inches  in 
diameter,  a  pair  of  tongs  and  andirons  a  kettle,  a 
st'llet  and  a  iryinc-pen,  a  dipper,  a  wash-bowl,  two 
knives  and  forks,  three  plates,  one  cup,  one  spoon, 
a  iug  (or  oil,  a  jug  for  molasses  and  a  japanned  lamp. 
When  we  say  that  Tboreau  lived  thus  simply  In  or- 
der that  he  might  do  as  little  work  as  possible,  have 
time  to  read,  study  and  meditate,  we  have  given  bia 
"object  of  life."  as  the  popular  phrase  it. 

Be  had  many  peculiarities— In  fact,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  bundle  of  eccentricities.  He  seldom  ate 
flesh,  and  believed  man  could  subsist  on  as  simole 
food  as  the  animals.  He  did  not  attend  church.  He 
had  few  friends.  He  loved  solitude,  and  wae  very 
learned  in  oriental  literature.  He  did  not  believe  in 
reading  the  newspapers,  bis  argument  being  that 
alter  reading  one  accident,  murder  or  other  piece  ol 
uens,  you  bad  read  a  hundred  thousand.  After  • 
thing  bad  been  read  once  It  bad  lost  its  chelate.  He 
was  once  in  tbe  business  of  manufacturing  lead  pen- 
cils. After  making  tbe  beet  American  pencil  In  nse, 
he  left  the  business,  sarin;  he  bad  exhausted  it.  Be 
gave  little  in  aid  of  philanthropic  objects,  belle*  ;oe 
that  the  giving  of  money  did  uc,  atwn  -  seive  to  re- 
lieve men's  wants. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  )*ri|i  s  i"  t<  ••  otam,  ii  f* 
said,  fell  in  love  with  b>'m,  ard  propo-  d  U>.  u's 
band,  but  Tboreau  rtfpbtil  it  ,irefe. .  t»  h-s  to'itiy 
life.  The  following  osiiunvo  of  lhorclu's  experi- 
ment was  written  by  JrjR-s  ImIl: -t''  L  wel'.  lojic 
years  since: 

His  shanty  life  was  a  treio  J-npo"  I  j-'i'y, :  o  iar  M 
its  own  conception  of  n  ^o  i.  r  ■  r  t  cni.  re  !  depen- 
dency of  mankind,  'lie  ru  o  i)  n  :ct?i  till  a 
sounder  bottom.  Tho.  ,\  •';  eii'ari  ,i  .it  actual!" 
pre-supoosed  all  that  comp'-  -  '.  il  Jv  »i  .i.on  sic. 
it  theoretically  aajur:  0.  Mo  i  ^r.Sil,(  0  on  anotter 
man's  land;  be  borrows  nut-c:  ii.s  uo,  n'- .  l»'«  r-ils, 
bis  bricks,  bis  mjrtur,  bis  ooo.  \  i.-i-  '  "cp^.  it  :  dsh- 
hooks,  nis  plow,  bis  boe.  al;  tv  ,t  •;..•  e\!d  i>ce 
against  blm  as  an  accomplice  id  lies  i/Ir^lira.lc'-l 
civilization  nhicb  rendered  it  impo*  Ib'e  tin.  men  a 
person  as  Heury  D.  Tboreau  kuo.'Iu  e.  • .  a,  all.  H  « 
aim  was  a  noble  and  uscml  one,  in  tiie  i"-ociicm  of 
"plain  living  and  high  thinking."  1:.  w.i .«  pr-O;  •  .< 
sermon  on  Emerson's  text  that  "'  toiii..  r  i.  n  *  s 
saddle  and  nde  mankind,"  an  attempt  .  o  it  vc  i  - 
lyle'B  prob'etn  of  "lessening  your  dcnomir"  t.\"  H's 
whole  lire  wae  a  rebate  of  toe  watte  ami  er  '<  ,n  a 
of  our  American  luxury,  which  is  an  abjic  en«'ivc 
ment  to  tawdry  upholstery. 


Colonel  Higginson,  who  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  H.  D.  Tboreau,  declares  that  both  Chan- 
cing and  Lowell  have  done  the  quaint  Mew  Bag- 
lander  Injustice  in  emphasizing  his  eccemtricitlee 
and  not  placing  sufficient  stress  on  his  rigor, 
good  sense  and  clear  perceptions.  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  says  that  aa  a  companion  he  was  east  en  rial 
ly  sincere,  wholesome  and  enjoyable.  Though 
core  or  less  a  humorist,  nursing  his  own  whims,  > 
and  capable  of  being  tiresome  when  they  came 
uppermost,  he  was  easily  led  away  from  them  to 
tbe  vast  domains  of  literature  and  nature,  and 
then  poured  forth  endless  streams  of  the  most 
Interesting  talk.  His  home  life  was  thoroughly 
affectionate  and  faithful— be  never  made  Ida 
whims  an  excuse  for  mere  aernahness.  His  Ufe( 
long  celibacy,  the  colonel  says,  was  due  to  tbe 
noblest  unselfishness  an  early  act  of  lofty  self- 
abnegation  toward  his  own  brother, 
bad  taken  the  same  direction  with  hie 


Cheap  persona  will  stand  upon  ceremony, 
because  there  Is  no  other  gronud;  but  to  tbe 
great  of  tbe  earth  we  need  no  introduction, 
nor  do  they  need  any  to  us.    [Thorean 


THOREAU'S  HERMITAGE. 


A  Visit  to  the  Waters  Fit  for  Bap- 
tisms- Thoreau's  First  Essays  in 
Literature— His  Hut  and  his  Way 
of  Life— The  Grave  where  he  Lies 
Buried,  among  the  Tall,  Arrowy 
?ine8.       ZmaicUi.  B,  //A^ 

[ Correspond  erce  of  the  Svanlag  Foet.l 
Warkeh,  N.  H,,  January  1,  187T.. 
The  beautiful  cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
where  Hawthorne  is  buried,  has  just  received 
a  new  occupant— the  sister  of  Heury  Thoreau, 
the  last  representative  of  the  name  in  this 
coti&try  except  a  maiden  aunt  well  advanced 
in  years.  It  is  always  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate the  utter  extinction  of  a  family,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  the  case  of  this  one— the  Tho- 
reaus  were  so  quick,  bright  spirits,  and  is 
all  the  aspects  and  manifestations  of  the  out- 
ward world  they  took  so  keen  a  delight. 

THOREAT/V  FIRST  ESSAYS. 

It  is  now  thirty-four  years  since,  in  the  July 
number  of  that  remarkable  periodical  the 
Dial,  of  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
3Iargaret  Fuller  were  supposed  to  be  the  edi- 
tors, and  which  numbered  among  its  contrib- 
utors Hedge,  the  scholar,  and  Oranch,  the 
poet  and  artist,  George  Ripley  and  Theodore 
Parker,  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  William 
EUery  Channing,  John  S.  D wight  and  "Or- 
phic" Alcott,  there  appeared  a  charming 
article,  having  for  its  subject  the 
"Natural  History  of  Massachusetts. "  It 
was  prefaced  by  a  few  words  from 
one  of  the  editors,  evidently  Emerson, 
who  says  he  had  begged  of  the  friend  who 
wrote  it  "  to  lay  down  the  oar  and  fishing- 
line,  which  none  can  handle  better,  and  as- 
sume the  pen,  that  Iz*ak  Walton  and  White 
of  Selborne  "  may  not  want  a  successor,  nor 
"the  fair  meadows  to  which  we  also  hove 
owed  a  home  and  the  happiness  of  many 
years  thsir  poet."  This  was  about  the  first 
lit  not  quite  the  first)  of  Thoreau's  articles  en 
Nature.  He  was  then  a  young  man  of  per- 
haps twenty-five  years.  How  well  he  ful- 
filled the  implied  prophecy,  becoming  a  more 
faithful,  if  possible  a  more  loving,  and  cer- 
tainly a  finer  and  more  subtle,  interpreter  of 
out  of-door  life  than  even  the  patient  and 
painstaking  Whiu-,  hta  readers  rveU  knew. 

Thoreau  may  assuredly  be  called  the  ohief 
in  this  country  of  those  close  observers  of 
Nature  of  whom  our  literature  is  numbering 
mere  ard  more.  His  influence  constantly  af. 
feels  those  writers  of  the  present  day  whose 
favorite  pursuits  make  them  familiar  with 
wood-craft.  If  the  reading  of  his  books  has 
not  inspired  and  encouraged  such  essayists  as 
John  Burroughs  and  Joel  Benton  and  others 
of  that  ilk,  sure  I  am  that  in  the  poet-natu- 
ralist th«y  have  found  genial  companionship 
and  a  comrade  to  love  and  lean  upon. 

THE  POND  m  THE  WOODS. 

It  is  not  every  lover  of  sj  Ivan  life,  however, 
vvho  would  obey  the  impulse  to  take  up  a 
dwelling-place  for  two  years  and  two  months, 
or  even  a  small  part  of  that  time,  In  a  her- 
ruitage ;  not  though  the  spot  was  as  lovely  as 
the  cove  on  the  banks  of  Walden.  and  one 
cou.'d  avail  himself  of  the  culture  of  Concord 
at  will,  or  have  for  aa  occasional  hoar  ■aeh 
•  royal  guest  as  Emerson.     Bat  tbe  instinct 


exists  oftener  than  we  •aspect;  and  every 
man  with  tastes  kindred  to  those  of  Tboteaa, 
having  the  born  love  of  wild  things,  most 
have  seen  in  himself  the  possibility  of  doing 
just  such  an  unconventional  thing  aa  that 
Tr<e  tameness  of  common  ways  becomes  un- 
satisfying; there  is  an  irksome&ess  about  in- 
door life  which  makes  the  vagabondage  and 
freedom  of  open-air  living  at  times  greatly  to 
be  desired. 

That  limpid  sheet  of  water,  which  is  des- 
tined to  immortality  in  literature,  isamfle 
and  a  half  below  the  historic  village  of  Con 
cord,  in  tbe  midst  of  woods,  and  not  a  home 
can  be  Been  from  any  part  of  its  shore.  The 
railroad  embankment  is  in  sight  for  a  few 
rods  at  the  lower  end,  and  many  trains  pass 
daily;  and  near  the  track  are  a  grove  and 
landing-place  much  frequented  through  the 
summer  by  picnic  parties;  but  all  the  rest  is 
left  to  its  lovely  loneliness.  And  probably  but 
few  of  the  festive  folk  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
fitd  out  the  spot  where  the  poet  lived. 

The  pond  set  in  this  green  wilderness  is  a 
picture  of  delight!  Its  waters  are  wonder- 
fully limpid,  and  you  look  down  as  through 
pale  green  crystal  at  the  sandy  bottom. 
"  Never,"  says  Hawthorne,  "  was  there  such 
transparent  water  as  this.  I  threw  sticks 
into  it,  and  saw  them  float  suspended  on  an 
almost  invisible  medium.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
pure  air  was  beneath  them  as  well  as  above. 
It  is  fit  for  baptisms;  but  one  would  not  wish 
it  to  be  polluted  by  having  sins  washed  into 
it.  None  but  angels  should  bathe  in  it;  but 
blessed  babies  might  be  dipped  into  its 
bosom."  A  belt  of  pebbly  beach  rims 
It  round  ;  and  aa  the  tide  where 
Thoreau's  hut  stood  there  is  a  path 
along  the  bank— a  winding  path,  over  fallen 
pine  needles  and  gnarled  roots,  and  under  a 
bowery  roof  through  whose  chinks  the  sun- 
beams find  a  way  and  flicker  over  the  rust- 
tinted  sod.  It  is  a  sweet,  tranquil  place,1  the 
haunt  of  many  birds,  and  abounding  with 
wild  flowers  in  their  season  even  to  the  water's 
edge. 

THE  HILLSIDE  HUT. 

In  a  little  opening  on  high  ground— the 
"pleasant  hillside,"  he  calls  it — a  mile  from 
any  neighbor,  be  built  his  hat.  Tne  cellar,  a 
shallow  one,  was  where  the  woodchucks  had 
buirowed,  preparing  the  way,  breaking  ground 
for  liim ;  the  house  was  ten  feet  by  fifteen, 
and  eight  feet  high;  it  had  a  garret,  a  closet,  a 
large  window  on  each  s'.rie,  an  open  fireplace, 
and  a  door  opposite.  He  had  a  shelf  for  his 
bocks— such  books  as  he  loved,  the  elder 
poets,  best  of  company  to  him;  and  a  few 
articles  of  furniture.  When  his  house  needed 
sweeping,  he  said,  he  set  his  goods  all  outside, 
and  swept  and  washed  and  sanded  it.  -  That 
was  primitive  living.  His  door  and  one  win- 
dow looked  across  the  pond  toward  the  sun- 
rise; the  others  into  the  green  wood,  which 
was  not  dense  enough  to  be  oppressive,  but 
open,  cheerful,  friendly.  It  was  lovely  as 
Arcadia  to  one  who  had  the  spirit  to  find  la  it 
an  Arcadia. 

The  simple  hut  is  gone  now  ;  paternal 
trees,  fellows  of  the  "  tall,  arrowy  phras," 
shelter  the  place ;  the  opening  is  not  over- 
grown ;  the  path  is  still  distinct  A  little 
cross  stands  on  the  site  of  the  hat,  in  the 
midst  of  a  neap  of  stones.  We  sought  long 
in  the  wood  for  one  to  add  to  tbe  cairn  before 
it  occurred  to  us  to  go  where  be  did  for  tbe 
stones  for  his  chimney— to  the  pond,  from 


•which  he  carried  two  cartloads  op  the  hQl  in 
ha  arm. 

THE  POET'S.  ©BATE. 

All  the  "members  of  the  family  now  lie  in 
Sleepy  Hollow— Sophia,  the  last  slater,  com- 
pletes  the  number.  They  are  buried  on  the 
brow  of  the  ridge,  just  across  the  path  from 
Hawthorne's  grave.  A  simple  brown  stone 
stands  for  the  poet,  with  this  inscription  in  a 
circular  sunken  panel :  "  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
born  July  12, 1817;  died  May  6, 1862."  No 
spot  could  be  mare  appropriate,  more  in  con- 
sonance with  his  tastes  and  feelings.  The 
cemetery  is  a  beautiful  one;  there  is  no  dim- 
ness or  dampness  about  it,  nothing  gloomy  or 
depressing.  Over  him  the  soft  pines  wave; 
the  ground,  when  we  were  there,  was  covered 
with  cones  and  the  fallen  needles,  and  bright 
autumn  flowers  were  in  bloom  along  the  path. 
It  was  a  place  where  bee  and  bird  and  butter 
fly  came,  were  squirrels  were  at  home. 

A  B.  H. 


Of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  Mr.  Robert;  CoHyer  says 
that  when  be  saw  him  in  1861,  that  e harming 
writer  was  over  forty,  but  looked  no  more  than 
thirty-five.  He  was  a  rather  slender  man,  but  of  a 
fine  mould,  and  with  a  presence  which  touched  you 
with  the  feeling  of  perfect  purity,  as  newly-opened 
roses  do.  And  it  was  a  clear,  rose-tinted  face  he 
turned  to  you.  delicate  to  look  at  as  the  face  of  a 
girl,  and  great  gray  eyes,  the  seer's  eyes,  full  of 
quiet  sunshine.  It  was  a  strong  face,  too,  and  the 
nose  was  especially  notable ;  and  his  voice  was  low, 
but  still  sweet  of  tone,  though  the  organs  were  all 
in  revolt  just  then,  while  his  words  were  as  distinct 
and  true  to  the  ear  as  those  of  a  great  singer.  I 
noticed,  also,  that  he  never  went  back  on  his  tracks 
to  pick  np  the  fallen  loops  of  a  sentence,  as  com- 
monplace talkers  do.  He  would  hesitate  aometimea 
just  an  instant  for  the  right  word,  or  to  master  the 
trouble  in  the  chest,  perhaps ;  but  when  he  was 
through  the  sentence  was  perfect. 


'BORE A  U*S  PJTT 


LLiti* 


From  a  Lttter  to  The  Spectator.  " 
•The  following  auecdote,  giveu  by  a  gentleman 
pvho  had  been  lutr-'duced  to  '1  horean  liy  Enicr.ton, 
may,  or  mav  not,  be  taken  to  illustrate  Mr.  R.  L. 
S-'e  statement,  in  the  too  exhaustive,  but  also  too 
neat  aud  final,  essay  in  The  Cornhill  of  June,  tbat 
'•  there  is  no  trace  of  pity  <n  Thoreau  " ;  but  yonr 
%vords  in  criticising  the  said  article  encourage  me  to 
send  it: 

"  When  I  went  next  morning,  I  found  them  all 
(Thoreau  was  tnen  liviug  in  his  father's  bonfwl'in  a 
state  ot  excitement,  by  reason  of  the  arrival  of  a 
fugitive  nagro  from  tbe South,  who  toad  come  faint- 
ing to  their  door  about  daybreak,  and  thrown  him- 
self on  their  mercy.  Thoreau  took  me  in  to  see  the 
poor  wretch,  whom  1  found  to  be  a  man  with  whose 
face,  as  that  of  a  slave  in  the  South,  1  was  familiar. 
The  negro  was  much  terrified  at  seeing  me.  suppos- 
ing 1  wan  one  of  his  pursuers.  Having  quieted  bis 
fears  by  the  assurance  that  1.  too,  though 
in  a  different  sense,  was  a  refugee  from 
the  bondage  be  was  escapiug,  and  at  ine 
same  time  being  able  to  attest  the  ueero'e 
genuio'esi,  I  eat  aud  watched  the  singularly  tend  er 
and  lowly  devotion  of  the  scholar  to  the  slave.  He 
must  lie  fed,  bis  swollen  feet  bathed,  aud  he  moat 
think  of  nothing  but  rest.  Again  and  again  this 
coolest  and  calmest  of  men  drew  near  to  the 
trembling  uegro,  and  soothed  him  and  bode  him  feel 
at  home,  aud  have  no  fear  that  any  pjwer  should 
again  wrong  him.  Thoreau  could  not  walk  with  mo 
that  day,  as  bad  been  agreed,  but  must  mount 
guard  over  tbe  tugitive.  for' slave-bun  tors  were  not 
extiuct  in  these  days;  and  so  1  went  away  after  a 
while,  much  impressed  by  nisnv  little  traits  that  I 
bnd  seen,  as  they  had  appeared  in  this  emergency Jr 

Au  abolitionist  of  this  kind  cannot  be  without 

p*t* ; 

TBOREAO'S  VHPVBL18BBD   WORKS. 
m 
EALPH  WALDO  EMEBSOH   AMD    THE  TBOBBAOT— tan- 
COVERT    OF    MANY    VOUJKE6    OF    T0B   tUTFCB- 
USRED  WETTINGS  OE  HENHT  DAVID  THOHEA.C. 
To    the    Editor  •/  The    Trt»*««. 
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Sib  :  Several  years  since  I  made  my  first 
visit  to  Concord.  TneTibars  wbicn  I  spent  there  that 
day  were  hours  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  I  called 
upon  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  aud  bad  tbe  pleasure  of 
bearing  him  converse  upon  literary  matters,  and  ot 
ancient  and  modem  poets  aud  poetry  to  a  manner  so 
charming  that  tt  surpassed  his  writings.  The  Intel- 
lectual power  of  Emerson  eaanot  be  estimated  by  Us 
books  alone.  Bis  conversation  shows  that  tbe  man  Is 
greater  than  any  work  tbat  he  lias  produced.  Be  Is 
such  a  master  of  conversation  tbat  I  judge  his  Influence 
in  Massachusetts  is  owing  to  that,  rather  than  to  the 
fact  that  he  Is  m  distinguished  author.  Whether  con- 
versing or  writing,  he  Is  a  man  In  word  aud  deed,  and 
honors  America  by  ula  simple,  iiaolinly  til*  a*  ho  has 
honored  American  literature  by  the  work  of  his  pen. 

I  spoke  to  hiiii  of  Taoreau.  B  j  told  me  several  char- 
acteristic traits  of  that  sturdy  youug  writer,  whose 
brief  life  was  long  enough  to  add  several  fascinating 
books  to  American  literature.  These'  were  described  so 
graphically  tbat  I  had  at  oooe  a  much  belter  idea  of  the 
man  Thoreau  than  many -pages  of  description  would 
navo  given  me.  When  he  found  that  I  admired  tbe 
books  of  Thoreau,  and  wished  that  be  had  written 
more,  ho  advised  me  to  call  upon  the  mother  andjiBter 
of  Thoreau,  who  lived  at  that  time  In  Concord.  These 
ladles  received  me  very  courteously.  A  crayon 
portrait  of  Thoreau,  drawn  by'  his  sister,  was 
in  the  little  parlor.  Borne  of  tie  most 
interesting  books  of  bis  library  were  shown  to  me,  as 
well  as  valuable  presents  from  trleuds  in  England,  who 
had  Invited  him  to  make  them  a  visit.  At  last  the  old 
lady,  who  felt  pleased  at  tbe  admiration  whlob  I  ex- 
pressed for  bcr  son's  abilities  and  my  regret  that  be  died 
so  early,  asked  ber  daughter  to  brine  In  some  of  the 
Journals  of  David.  I  opened  one  of  some  IS  volumes,  as 
I  remember,  wblcb  Thoreau  bad  written,  containing  bis 
observations  and  criticisms  of  ninny  years.  Turning  to 
tbe  diary  of  a  day  In  April,  I  read  of  birds,  tbe  appear- 
ance of  the  forest  nnd  Holds,  In  Thoreau'*  handwriting, 
and  in  his  inimitable  style.  What  a  treasure  was  here, 
I  thought.  Certainly  the  materials  of  half  a  dozen  more 
books  could  be  gleaned  from  these  journals.  The  sister 
did  not  feel  competent  for  tbe  task.  Mr.  Blgginson  bad 
looked  over  them,  but  had  not  proposed  to  do  anything 
toward  publishing  a  selection.  And,  ss  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  has  yet  proposed  to  make  such  a  selection.  Is 
there  not  here  something  which.  If  Judiciously  used  by 
a  proper  person,  would  add  to  our  literature  more  pages 
ot  the  charming  and  original  writer  who  has  given  as 
"  Maine  Woods"  aud  "  Cape  Cod  I"  Is  it  rignt  to  allow 
these  volumes  of  the  thoughts  and  observations  of  such 
a  rare  thinker  and  observer  as  Tiioreau  to  remain  con- 
cealed, or,  if  their  discovery  la  announced,  to  let  It  pass 
by  as  of  Utile  value  f 

These  questions  a*ked  In  Tub  Tbibune  may  do  much 
to  bring  more  of  Thoreau's  writings  to  tn<9  press  and 
tbe  public  e.  a.  wiswaxi- 

*e»-ror*,  Jnne  M,  1874. 
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TJIOREAU  AND  SOLITUDE. 
(hvh±r.it)rt — - 

TTif  iBEAU  counted  institutions,  tbe  home, 
the  vote,  the  school  as  of  no  value  except 
m  th;y  helped  the  individual  to  lead  a 
wortly life.  Tnrf<»ail  of  giving  hinwrntf  to 
some  profession  or  business  whereby  he 
migh  earn  those  superfluities  which  men 
iiave  tgreed  to  call  a  living,  instead  of  thus 
earni  ig  a  position  in  society  and  so  acting 
tipoi  it,  instead  of  trying  to  see  how  the 
towi  the  State,  the  country  might  be  better 
gov  -ned,  bo  that  future  generations  might 
codk  nearer  to  the  ideal  life,  he  proposed 
to  1  id  that  life  at  once  himself,  as  far  as 
pot  blev  "Life  is  so  short,"  he  said, 
"t  it  it  is  not  wise  to  take  roundabout 
wa-  ,  nor  can  we  spend  much  time  in  wait- 
inp.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  then  that 
we  Jiould  do  as  we  are  doing.  Are  we 
cbiiy  under  obligations  to  the  de-*1  l»k« 
To  ,  Walker?  Thongb.  it  is  late  to  leave 
off     lis  wrong  WHy,  it  will  seem  early  the 
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night,  we,  too,  will  be  there.  And  still  hi 
drummed  on  in  wlenee  anil  the  dark.  This 
stray  sound  from  a  far-off  af ero  came  to  our 
ears  fron  time  to  time,  far,  sweet,  and  sig- 
nificant, and  we  listened  with  mush  an  un- 
prejudiced sense  as  if  for  the  first  time  we 
heard  at  alL  No  doubt  he  was  an  insignifi- 
cant drummer  enough,  but  his  music  af- 
forded us  a  prime  and  leisure  hour  and  we 
felt  that  we  were  in  season  wholly.  These 
simple  sounds  related  us  to  the  stars.  Aye, 
there  was  a  logic  in  them  so  convincing 
that  the  combined  sense  of  mankind  could 
never  make  me  doubt  their  conclusions. 

T&en  I<TJe  Time  ru  gadding  by. 
And  left  mo  witb  Eternity  alone. 

I  see,  smell,  taste,  hear,  feel,  that  ever- 
lasting something  to  which  we  are  allied,  at 
„„„,  *>.-..  maker,  onr  abode,  our  destiny, 
our  very  selves. 


Now  chiefly  is  my  natal  boor. 

And  only  now  my  prime  of  life. 

I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold. 

Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  hath  bought, 

Which  wooed  me  young  and  woea  me  old. 

And  to  fiis  evening  hath  me  brought. 

It  was  the  light  shining  through  such 
passages  as  these  which  guided  Thoreau's 
life,  regulating  all  its  details.  This  was 
his  society  in  nature  and  solitude,  and  he 
could  only  find  society  in  other  persons  so 
far  as  the  same  light  was  present  in  them. 
Compared  with  this  all  things  else  seemed 
trivial  Into  the  "  fire"  of  this  "  ideal,"  to 
quote  the  language  of  another,  not  origi- 
nally applied  to  him,  he  "  threw  everything, 
the  incumbrances  of  society  and  pleasure, 
the  frivolous  amusements,  the  small  talk 
and  idling,  the  clique  feelings  and  con- 
straints, the  conveniences  that  make  our 
life  a  curse,  the  ornaments  that  dress  us  in 
a  weight  to  crush  us  to  the  dust"  It  was 
a  perception  of  this  profound,  all-pervading 
faith  in  Thorean  which  made  his  life  su- 
premely interesting  to  me.  So  that  I  count 
it  an  inestimable  privilege  to  have  known 
him.— H.  O.  0.  Blake,  at  the  Concord 
School  of  Filotofy. 


The  middle  aea  oontaini  no  crimson  dulee, 
Ita  deeper  wave*  oast  up  no  pearls  to  view ; 

Aloua  the.  abore  my  band  is  on  ita  pulse, 
And  I  convene  wltb  many  a  shipwrecked  crew. 

Though  Thoreau  took  no  active  part  in 
society,  he  was  far  from  being  a  misanthrope, 
one  of  those  who  rail  at  men  and  find  little 
peace  in  solitude,  who,  to  adopt  his  lan- 
guage somewhat  altered,  are  unfit  to  be  the 
companions  of  themselves  because  they 
have  not  the  element  of  companionship 
with  others,  and  whose  lives  breathe  dis- 
content and  discouragement.  He  had  his 
weaker  hours  and  is  ready  to  confess  them, 
though  by  principle  he  speaks  rather  from 
his  strength  than  his  weakness,  and  his 
words  are  full  of  health  and  courage.  It 
was  from  an  insatiable,  persistent  thirst  for 
true  society  that  he  avoided  the  false 

—the  false  society  of  men 
for  earthly  greatness 

All  heavenly  comfort*  rarefies  to  air. 

On  this  matter  let  me  quote  his  own  words, 
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fori  shall  despair  of  describing  his  posi- 
tion so  well: — "As  for  the  dispute  about 
solitude  and  society,  any  comparison  is  im- 
pertinent. It  is  an  idling  down  on  the 
plain  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  instead  of 
climbing  steadily  to  its  top.  Of  course  you 
will  be  glad  of  all  the  society  you  can  get 
to  go  up  with.  Will  you  go  to  glory  with 
me  ?  is  the  burden  of  the  song.  I  love  so- 
ciety so  much  that  I  swallowed  it  all  at  a 
gulp,  that  is,  all  that  came  in  my  way.  It 
is  not  that  we  love  to  be  alone,  but  that  we 
leve  to  soar,  and  when  we  do  soar  the  com- 
pany grows  thinner  and  thinner  till  there  is 
none  at  all.  It  is  either  the  '  Tribune'  on 
the  plain,  a  sermon  on  the  mount,  or  a  very 
private  ecstacy  still  higher  up.  We  are 
not  the  less  to  aim  at  the  summits,  though 
the  multitude  does  not  ascend  them.  Use 
all  the  society  that  will  abet  you." 

Here  as  everywhere  in  Thoreau's  writings 
we  see  the  end  for  which  he  lived.  My 
own  account  of  it  has  been  so  inadequate 
that  I  am  anxious  to  quote  his  own  pub- 
lished words  further  on  the  subject.  "  He 
alone,"  he  says,  "is  the  truly  enterprising 
or  practical  man  who  succeeds  in  main- 
taining his  soul  here.  Have  we  not  our 
everlasting  life  to  get  ?  and  is  not  that  the 
only  excuse  at  last  for  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  or  even  carrying  an  umbrella 
when  it  rains  ?  A  man  might  a*. well  de- 
vote himself  to  raising  pork,  as  to  fattening 
the  bodies,  or  temporal  part  merely,  of  the 
whole  human  family.  H  we  made  the  true 
distinction  we  should  almost  all  of  us  be 
seen  to  be  in  the  almshouse  for  souls." 
Again,  "Suppose  a  man  were  to  sell  the 
hue,  the  least  amount  of  coloring  matter  in 
the  superficies  of  his  thought,  for  a  farm — 
were  to  exchange  an  absolute  and  infinit 
value  for  a  relative  and  finite  one,  to  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul." 

What  he  aimed  at,  and  how  successfully, 
is  implied  again  when  he  says  while  living 
at  Walden: — "I  have  never  felt  lonesome 
or  in  the  least  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  soli- 
tude but  once,  and  that  was  a  few  weeks 
after  I  came  to  the  woods,  when,  for  an 
hour,  I  doubted  if  the  near  neighborhood 
of  mau  was  not  essential  to  a  serene  and 
healthy  life.  To  be  alone  was  something 
unpleasant  But  I  was  at  the  same  time 
conscious  of  a  blight  insanity  in  my  m&od, 
and  seemed  to  foresee  my  recovery.  In  the 
midst  of  a  gentle  rain  while  these  thoughts 
prevailed,  I  was  suddenly  sensible  of  such 
sweet  and  beneficent  society  in  nature,  in 
the  very  pattering  of  the  drops,  and  in 
every  sound  and  sight  around  my  house,  an 
infinit  and  unaccountable  friendliness  all  at 
once  like  an  atmosfere  sustaining  me,  as 
made  the  fancied  advantages  of  human 
neighborhood  insignificent,  and  1  have 
never  thought  of  them  since.  Every  little 
pine  needle  expanded  and  swelled  with 
sympathy  and  befriended  me.  I  was  so  dis- 
tinctly made  aware  of  the  presence  of  some- 
thing kindred  to  me,  even  in  scenes  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  wild  and  dreary, 
and  also  that  the  nearest  of  blood  to  me 
and  humanest  was  not  a  person  nor  a  vil- 


1  bores n   and    Literature. 

Thoreau's  art  was  literature;  au<1  it  was 
one  of  which  tie  bad  conceived  mott  am- 
bitiously. He  loved  and  believed  in  (rood 
boots.  He  said  well,  "Lire  is  n->t  habitually 
seen  from  aoy  commob  platform  so  truly 
and  unexagaerated  as  to  tbe  light  of  litera- 
ture." But  tbe  literature  be  loved  was  of 
tbe  beroic  order.  "  Books,  not  which  afford 
us  a  cowering  enjoyment,  but  in  which  each 
tboupht  is  or  unusual  daring;  eucn  as  aa 
idle  man  cannot  read,  and  a  timlo  one 
would  not  be  entertained  bv:  which  even 
make  us  dangerous  to  existing  institutions— 
tucb  I  call  good  books."  He  aid  not  tblnk 
them  easy  to  be  read.  "Trie  Heroic  books," 
he  says,  "even  If  printed  In  tbe  character, 
ol  our  mother  tongue,  will  always  be  in  a 
language  dead  to  degenerate  times;  and  we 
roust  lauoiiously  seek  the  meant  eg  of  each 
word  and  line,  conjecturing  a  laruer  sense 
than  common  us  ■  permits  out  of  what  wisdom 
and  valor  and  generosity  we  have,"  jfor 
does  be  suppose  tbat  such  books  are  easily 
written.  "Great  prose,  or  equal  elevation, 
commands  out  respect  more  than  great 
verse,"  says  be.  "sincelt  implies  a  more  per* 
toanent  and  level  height,  a  lire  more  pervaded 
with  tbe  grandeur  ol  tbe  thought.  The  poet 
often  only  makes  an  irruption,  like  th* 
Partbian,  and  is  off  again,  shooting  while 
be  retreats;  but  tbe  prose-vinter  has  eon 
queied  like  a  Soman  and  settled  ooJoole*.." 
We  may  ask  ourselves,  almost  wito  dismay, 
wbetber  such  works  exist  at  all  but  la  the 
imagination  of  the  student.  For  tbe  bulfcoi 
the  best  of  books  is  apt  to  be  made  up  with 
ballast;  and  those  In  which  energy  ol 
thought  Is  combined  with  any  etatelineas  of 
utterance  may  be  almost  counted  on  tbe 
finger?.  Looking  round  la  English  for  a 
book  tbat  should  answer  Thoreau's  two 
demands  of  a  style  like  ooetry  and  seme 
i  bat  snail  be  both  original  and  Insplntloar, 
I  come  to  Milton's  "  Aieopaaiuoa,"  and  can 
name  no  other  Instance  tor  tbe  moment. 
Two  things  at  least  are  plain:  that  Ira  man 
will  condescend  to  nothing  more  eotnmoo* 
plat*-  in  tbe  way  of  reading,  he  must  n«*  look 
to  have  a  largf  librury ;  and  that  If  hi  pro- 
poses Himself  to  write  id  a  t-lmilar  vela,  n« 
will  And  hie  work  cut  out  for  him*— OornMB. 


TnonEAU.— Thoreau's  thin,  penetrat- 
ing, big-nosed  face,  even  in  a  bad  wood 
cut,  conveys  some  bint  of  the  limita- 
tions of  hie  mind  and  character.  With 
his  almost  acid  sharpness"  of  Insight, with 
his  almost  animal  dexterity  in  act,  there 
went  none  of  that  large,  unconscious 
geniality  of  the  world's  heroes.  He  was 
not  easy,  not  ample,  not  urbane,  not 
even  kind;  his  enjoyment  was  hardly 
smiling,  or  tbe  smile  was  not  broad 
enough  to  be  convincing;  he  had  do 
waste  lands  nor  kitchen  mid- 
den in  his  nature,  but  was  all 
improved  and  sharpened  to  a  point, 
"lie  was  bred  to  no  profession,0  says 
Emerson;  "he  never  married;  he  lived 
alone;  he  never  went  to  church;  he 
never  voted;  he  refused  to  pay  a  tax  to 
the  State;  be  ate  no  flesh,  he  drank  no 
wine,  he  never  knew  tbe  use  of  tobacco; 
and,  though  a  naturalist,he  used  neither 
trap  nor  gun.  When  asked  at  dinner 
what  dish  he  preferred,  he  answered, 
'the nearest.'"  So  many  negative  su- 
periorities beein  to  smack  a  little  of 
the  prig.  From  his  later  works 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
out  the  humorous  passages,  under 
the  impression  tbat  they  were  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  his  moral  muse;  and 
there  we  see  the  prig  stand,  public  and 
confessed.  It  was  "much  easier"  Bays 
Emerson  acutely,  much  easier  for  Tho- 
reau to  say  "no"  than  "yes;"  and  that  is 
a  characteristic  which  depicts  the  man. 
It  is  a  useful  accomplishment  to  be  able 
to  say  "no,"  but  surely  it  is  the  essence 
of  amiability  to  prefer  to  say  "yea," 
where  it  is  possible.  There  is  something 
wanting  in  the  man  who  does  not  bate 
himself  whenever  he  is  constrained 
to  say  no.  And  there  was  a 
eood  deal  wanting  in  this  born 
dissenter.  He  was  almost  shock- 
ingly devoid  of  weaknesses;  he  had  not 
enough  of  them  to  be  polar  with  hu- 
manity; whether  you  call  him  demi-god 
or  demi-man,  he  was,  at  least,  not  alto- 
gether one  of  us,  for  he  was  not  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  The 
world's  heroes  have  room  for  all  positive 


qualities,  even  those  which  are  disrepu- 
table, in  the  capacious  theater  of  their 
dispositions.  Such  can  live  many  lives; 
■while  a  Thorean  can  live  but  one,  and 
that  only  with  perpetual  foresight.— Tb» 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


AMONG  THE  ALCOTTa 
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Wot  Mr  frcm  Mr.  ismersea's  hemlock  grove— 
■writes  a  pilgrim  07  tbe  JHMMMmm— la  the  ple- 
sorceque  home  ot  tbe  Alcotts.  It  is  the  queerest 
bttw  soilage  la  Vie  world.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of 
toe  bul  which,  the  British  soldiers  crossed  tbe 
morning,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  they 
marcted  up  from  Lexington.  Tbe  boose  Is  a  doll 
brown'  oetor,  with  peaked  roof  and  many  a  cable 
end,  tn  one  of  whtcb,  Hooded  by  the  Jotting  roof 
and  festooned  by  some  airy  sprays  or  woodbine.  Is 
tbe  window  whence  "Aunt  Joe"  looks  oat  on  the 
samny  meadows.  On  each  side  or  the  front  wata 
there  is  a  huge  elm,  with  rustle  seat  built  around 
Ms  roots,  and  among  tbe  branches  tame  squirrels 
avoid  bigb  revelry.  Yonder  a  hammock  swings  uu- 
Mtt  some  apple  trees,  and  around  ths  whole  runs 
*  rustic  fence,  bum  by  H r.  Aloott  himsslf.  It  to 
made  entirely  of  pine  boughs,  knotted,  gnarled 
and  twisted  into  every  conceivable  shape.  No  two 
pieces  are  alike;  the  gates  are  wonderful,  and 
they  alone  would  make  credible  the  story  that  he 
•pent  years  collecting  tbe  branches. 

Mr.  Alcott,  tbe  "Orphic  Alcott,"  as  Curtis  calls 
kirn,  Is  one  of  the  Concord  philosophers,  and  has 
Pis  "ism,"  of  course.  Vegetables  and  eonversa- 
tten  are  his  forte,  and  he  reared  his  family  on 
a  diet  of  both,  apparently  with  great  success, 
.lodging  from  appearances.  Be  ate  weeds,  and 
talked  end  built  summer  houses,  whose  chier  use 
was  to  be  targets  for  George  William  Curtis'  wit. 
«nee  he  kept  a  young  ladles'  scbool  in  Boston, 
where  books  were  discarded  and  teaching  done 
entirely  by  conversation.  Be  was  also  a  member 
•f  those  extraordinary  assemblages,  practicable 
la  Boston  alone,  over  which  Margaret  Poller  pro- 
vided, and  It  must  have  been  a  rare  sight  to  see  how 
these  two  inexhaustible  talkers  managed  to  toler- 
ate each  other.  Font  is  said  that  Mr.  Alcott's 
conversations  are  very  much  like  the  Irishman's 
treaty— the  reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side;  or,  as  a 
Western  host  described  him  one  in  his  Invitations 
to  some  friends.  "Come  up  this  evening;  "I  have 
a  philosopher  on  up" 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  Joke  about  Mr.  alcott  uii 
you  see  him.  Then  to  come  fsce  to  face  with  this 
white-haired,  benign,  gracious  old  man,  makes 
levity  seem  irreverent.  Be  is  over  six  feet  tall, 
but  a  good  deal  stooped.  Bis  long,  gray  batr  (alls 
scantily  around  a  face  beautified  by  tbe  placidity 
and  dignity  of  old  age.  Be  Is  a  perfect  counter- 
part of  toe  pictures  or  venerable  cures  one  sees 
ta  French  story  books.  Bis  manners  are  very 
ample  and  unaffected,  and  it  Is  bis  great  delight 
to  gather  some  of  his  daughters'  young  friends  In 
his  eosey,  crlmson-lloed  study  and  chat  with  them. 
Mr.  Emerson  esteems  htm  highly,  but  bis  books 
seem  to  be  lees  appreciated  by  his  own  people 
•nan  they  are  abroad,  a  late  common  to 
prophets  If  not  philosophers.  Bis  most 
valuable  work  is  a  Journal  faithfully  kept  lor 
any  years,  careiully  bound.  Indexed,  and  with 
setters  and  other  valuable  papers  ranged  on 
his  library  shelves.  This  taste  for  minute  detail, 
his  orderly  arrangement,  his  distinguished  asso- 
ciates snd  the  number  of  yean  covered  by  the 
Moerd  will  make  these  volumes  priceless  to  his- 
torians or  biographers.  If  In  Emerson's  studr 
perpetual  twilight  reigns  in  alcott's  It  is  always 
noon.  The  great  sun  snlnes  in  It  all  day  long,  tue 
■i eat  fireplace  roars,  and  the  warm  crimson  hang- 
ings temper  the  sunlight  and  reflect  the  firelight. 
•Xaint  mottoes  and  pictures  bang  on  tbe  walla. 
Vac  most  noticeable  picture  Is  a  photograph  ol 
varlyle.  It  Is  what  Is  called  a  "Cameron  pboto- 
grapti."  an  Englishwoman  of  rank  takes  these 
photographs  of  distinguished  men  Just  (Or  her 
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own  amusement.  The  camera  la  set  oat  of  locos, 
the  heads  nearly  lite  alee,  and  tbe  general  effect  is 
awgular— interesting  If  nothing  else.  All  you  can 
ace  against  a  black  background  is  in  the  indisunot 
•utl mes  ol  a  shaggy  white  bead  sod  beard  and 
•harp  features,  with  all  deiereuce  to  Mr.  carlyle, 
we  must  say  that  be  looks  like  an  old  beggar. 

Mies  May'Alcort,  a  true  rooking,  etynsb  Woman, 
u  an  artist  whom  tbe  critic  or  critics,  Basks*,  baa 
declared  to  be  the  only  successful  eopymaf  Tar- 
aver.  Site  sorely  has  one  attribute  not  usually 
allied  to  her  profession— tbe  most  generoos  later- 
•st  in  other  artists— not  only  by  word  ot  month, 
bat  with  saostauttal  endeavor,  She  hroogat  some 
wit  b  her  several  English  water  colors,  wr  wh 
artists  she  is  trying  to  find  American  patn 
She  herself  paints  lu  oil  and  water  colon,  i 
sketches  in  crayons,  charcoal,  sepia,  ink  ana  pas- 
su, and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Boston  teacasre. 
Her  studio  at  home,  a  most  cobwebby,  dis- 
orderly, fsfcinatlog  little  den,  la  frescoed 
with  profiles  of  her  acquaintances  tiiat  at 
tbe  toll  cheerlully  paid  by  her  visiters— 
they  most  be  drawn  on  tbe  wan.  She  la 
known  to  tbe  general  reading  public  through  bar 
lUuatrattona  ol  "Little  women,"  in  which  she  fell 
lar  short  of  her  usual  ability,  bbe  and  Louise 
planned  subsequently  a  charming  little  book  called 
••Ooncord  Sketches."  whicnuisn  great  pity  was 
never  made  public  beside  painting,  Miss  May 
models  in  clay  sometimes.  A  bean  of  Mercury  and 
all  sorts  01  pretty  little  sketches  trout  her  baou 
adorn  her  home,  wblcn  la  made  a  etui  sunnlar  re- 
membrance to  au  visitors  as  not  ButlatstQwaansRt 
ewrdUlitv. 

Louisa  Alcott,  tbe  elder  of  the  two,  the  darting 
•f  all  American  nurseries,  is  soiaetning  of  an  inj 
valid,  sue  is  amiable  and  Interesting,  and,  lute 
her  sister,  sociable,    umless   you    unluckily   ep- 

S roach  her  in  her  character  of  author,  and  then 
■e  porcupine  bristles.  There  ta  no  tavor  to  be 
corned  with  her  or  "Gall  Hamilton"  by  talking 
**sttop."  "Little  Women"  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
Miss  Alcott's  own  home  lite.  Amy,  the  gosden- 
naired,  is  May ;  Uetnmie  and  Demmle  are  her  two 
little  nepuews,  Mr.  snd  Mrs.  Marsh  ner  lather  sad 
asotber;  sue  herself  is  Jo,  or  course  When  the 
book  was  first  published  children  used  to  come 
fey  tbe  uozeo  (row  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see 
**Jo."  To  the  caiu  or  these  little  pilgrims  she 
always  presented  herself  cheerlully,  though  sue 
■sea  to  be  infinitely  amused  at  the  unmistakable 
disappointment  ot  her  young  admlren  when  tncy 
aaw  ibis  delicate,  practical  looking  lady,  slightly 
.stooped,  lor  tbeir  rolUcktng,  romping,  nimble  Jo. 
Miss  Alcott  struck  a  rich  vein  of  popularity  and 
more  subtantial  reward  lu  her  juvenile  books, 
though  eh°  berseir  considers  "Hospital  Sketches" 
the  best  of  her  writings. 

some  lour  or  five  years  ago  she  went  into  a  Bos- 
ton bookstore  to  leave  an  order,  which  tbe  clerk 
told  her  could  not  be  attended  to,  --because,"  said 
tie,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  -'we  eosll 
fee  busy  all  day  packing  books  for  a  Western  firm. 
Two  weeks  ago  we  sent  ten  thousand  copies  of 
Little  Women' out  there  ano  to-day  comes  an 
eider  lor  twenty  thousand  more."  As  soon  aa 
tbey  got  out  01  the  store  ner  companion  torned  to 
•er  with  tome  congratulatory  expression. 

"Ah  l  •'  said  Miss  Alcott,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"1  have  waited  lor  fliteen  yean  for  this  day." 

The  other  dav,  in  Boston,  a  young  man  eoor- 
taously  helped  her  over  a  muddy  guttsrr  then. 
though  an  entire  stranger,  he  took  off  his  bat, 
sad  sala,  "Miss  Alcott,  does  tbe  fire  of  genius 
kuraf" 

She  thanked  him  for  his  attention  and  walked  on 
go  serene  indifference  to  his  Inquiry. 

She  Is  as  much  of  a  Bostonian  as  a  Coueordian  In 
.residence.  Her  winters  are  spent  at  tbe  Believue 
House  in  Ibis  city.  That  bouse  ise  rendezvous  for 
iltteratturs  and  writers.  Miss  Preston  and  Miss 
.Alcott  lire  there,  Miss  Hay  Alcott  has  her  studio 
there  and  oilier  Boston  artists  weoi  the  company. 
Tbe  boose  Is  kept  by  Dio  Lewis,  one  of  those  Bos- 
ton gentlemen  that  has  "ideas." 

Mrs.  Alcott  It  a  beautiful  old  lady,  herself  some- 
thing or  a  writer,  or.  as  one  of  ber  daughters  sav- 


ingly says,  "tbe  oris  litest  one  Oi  the  latnily.1 
To  have  one  notability  to  a  household  Is  store 
Dan  we  wayiurers  often  meet,  but  to  come  anon 


•  whole  (amity  ol  celebrities  Is  woadertul  even  lor 
djoncord. 

Directly  next  to  "Apple  Stump,"  as  Mine  Aloott 
•as  named  bcrhotue,  is  the  house  in  which  Haw* 
Sborne  lived  during  his  second  residence  In  Con- 
cord. It  Is  connected  with  his  neuboor's  by  an 
•venue  ol  graceful  larches,  and  the  house  itself, 
in  Its  leafy  seclusion,  typifies  perfectly  tbe  retire- 
ment its  master  loved  so  wed.  Even  ro  his 
friends  Hawthorne  was  more  of  a  phantom  than  a 
-aortal.  His  shyness  was  almost  an  insanity; 
publicity,  notice,  strangers,  caused  Mm  absolute 
suffering.  An  intimate  associate  declares  he 
never  saw  Hawthorne  away  from  home  but  four 
tames — once  at  Mr.  Emerson's,  once  at  Mr.  Al- 
•ott's,  once  at  bis  own  house  and  once  at  ire  post 
•Alee.  When  obliged  to  go  to  Boston,  he  would 
drive  ho  toe  depot  in  a  close  carriage.  Hta 
favorite  haunt  was  a  little  pine  sheltered 
path  through  an  unfrequented  meadow. 
leading  irom  the  front  o(  his  bouse  to  a 
brock,  still  called  "Hawthorne's  Walk."  The 
bill  behind  bis  house,  where  Seprtmlus  Felloe's 
red  Dower  grew,  was  another  resort.  In  fact,  Oon- 
cord afforded  a  good  many  Hints  to  Hawthorn*. 
His  sea,  Julian,  has  laid  tbe  scene  of  -Bresaant" 
jtore.  and  borrowed  some  01  bis  old  Meads  for  Us 
novel.  Every  one  rememben  "Tbe  Blytfeedale 
Romance."  of  coarse,  and  bow  strenuously  H»w- 
-thorse  denied  modeling  It  from  tbe  brief  bat  noem- 
•arable  experiment  ol  Brook  Farm.  Whether  fee 
«id  or  aot,  it  will  always  be  taken  as  a  record  or 
that  wonderful  community  till  something  more  an- 


mormttve  shall  appear,  as  might  be  expected 
Oinrwii  was  «rcn*rou-ir  represented  is  that  Bow 
soman  Plenie— Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Charles  A.  Itann,  George  William  curtl-.  and  others 
»non  or  sloee  lamousv  The  farmer  who  was 
so  supply  th"  leaven  of  common  sense  lor  this 
SuttapovKlvai  kfMf— *  herculean  task  it  most  bare 
»M-en— lives  in  ioncord  now,  a  sort  of  second 
Tiiorcao  tu  ins  taA.'e  lor  and  knowledge  of  nature. 
Beiiobia.  »r  the  Vblytbedale  Bontance,"  was 
.always  supposed  to  H  Margaret  Fader,  and  the 

tarmac's  tragic  aeath  was  simply  a  recital  of  tee 

nulowte  01  a  concord  girt.  Frecilla,  in  tae  same 
book,  is  Mrs.  hawthorns,  Notwithstanding  bis 
extreme  sensitiveness  Hawthorne  was  ohrenul 
euoojih  In  his  own  home,  which  was  always  a 
happy  one.  But  wife's  geatle  devottoa  to  him 
was  roily  reciprocated.  Tbourh  without  much 
depth  01  character  she  was  a  woman  ol  refined 
taetes  aad  aecompilsburauta.  One  or  two  01  ber 
drawings  are  In  Mr.  Emerson's  house,  and  see 
w  as  Miss  Alcott's  teacher.  The  two  daughters 
and  son  are  tbe  survivors  of  tbe  family.  One 
daughter  is  married  aud  lives  near  Boston. 
Una,  the  other,  Is  In  America  now, 
but  she  will  soon  return  to  Europe, 
wnerc  her  hrotber  is,  and  wi-ere  suenassoeut 
teveial  years  in  oreaniziog  some  charitable  insti- 
tution, in  which  work  Browning,  Carlyle  and  other 
Iriends  of  brr  latber  bave  assisted.  Hawthorne's 
bouse  is  now  the  "Wayside"  boarding  scbool  tor 
young  ladies  aud  budding  misses,  where,  with 
wnatever  "smell  of  bread  and  butter"  clings  to 
trie  gins  ol  Hie  period,  tbey  on  tueir  lessons  In 
the  little  towering  study  in  which  Hawthorne,  in 
bis  cbuir  ttrmly  planted  on  the  trap-door,  dreamed 
his  dreams  unmolested.  His  grave  Is  in  the  ceme- 
tery—Seepy  Hollow  i'b  name  a»r  ewe  mhrut  fancy 
be  bad  mimed  it.  Ue  lies  entirely  desolate,  lor- 
gotten  and  neglected.  Tbe  evergreen  Hedge  is 
blighted,  tbe  Brass  dean,  the  Pawtnorn  bashes 
planted  ai  each  corner  Have  entirely  disappeared 
bnt  one;  that  stands  dead  and  gbostiv.  There  Is 
nothing  but  s  long  mooed  and  a  white  stone 
marked  "liawtbcrne." 

We  looked  st  each  other  when  we  aaw  It  and 
said,  -Bow  soon  we  are  lorgotten  when  we tx-t 
Sonel'' 


Mr.  Hawthorne  once  wrote  a  pleasant  letter  in- 
troducing H.  D.  Thorean  to  Mr.  Epes  Sargent, 
and  Mr.  Sargent  has  jnsb  communicated  this  let- 
ter to  Harper's  Weekly.  "There  is  a  gentleman 
in  tbe  tewn  of  the  name  of  Thorean,"  says  Haw- 
thorne, "a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  a  fine 
scholar,  especially  in  old  English  literature,  bdt 
withal  a  wild,  Irregular,  Indian-Uke  sort  of  fellow, 
who  can  find  no  occupation  In  life  that  suits  him. 
He  writes,  and  sometimes— often  lor  atrgbt  |I 
know— very  well  indeed.  ••  *  In  the  Dial  lit 
July  there  is  an  article  on  the  natural  nistoiy  ff 
this  part  of  the  Country,  which  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  him  as  a  gennlne  and  exquisite  observer 
of  natuie— a  character  almost  as  rare  as  that  of  a 
true  poet.  He  writes  poetry  also— for  instance, 
•To  the  Maiden  In  the  East,'  The  Summer  Bain,' 
and  other  pieces  in  tbe  Dial  for  October,  which 
seem  to  be  very  careless  and  imperfect,  bnt  as 
trae  as  bird  note,.** 


txatee  the  story  of  "The  Anemone*,"  are  **Solneonewt 
arch;  M  cunuing-etmple,"  that  yon  are  (ore  tbe  band 
that  drew  them  baa  found  1U  fitting  tank.  They  ear, 
sometimes,  that  there  la  no  law  of  Inheritance  tar 
tenuis  ;  bat  tbe  Bawtbnrno  family  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  tbe  rale;  each  one  or  them  baa  Inherited 
tome  touch  of  (Trace  or  power  which  moat  make  tBe 
world  remember  their  parentage.      Ik7*ii      L.  c  m. 


A  DAY  1N^  CONCORD, 

"  ODE  CLUB"  GOES  TO  8EE  ME.  ALCOTT. 

ST»  •*  DOUSE  BEAUTIFUL"— PICTURES  AMD  A  PAINTER 

—"little  men"  fob  pages — DR.  bartol  about 

THE     "  PKBSON  ALTTY     OF    SHAKESPEARE"  —  THE 
LAST  BOUSE    HAWTHORNE    LIVED  IN— THB    HILL 
WHERE  HE  WALKED  WITH  HIS  VISIONS. 
JTXOH   A   REGULAR  CORRKBFOITDKXT  OF  THB    TRIBUSB.1 

Boston,  Jane  5.— This  world  is  not  all  a  vale 
•f  tears,  since  It  contains  Concord.  X  went  there  yes- 
terday, and  saw  Its  pleasant  ways  for  myself.  There  is 
a  new  club  called  "  Our  Club,"  of  which  Mr.  Alcott  is 
amide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  be  Invited  as  to  meet 
with  him  yesterday  at  Concord.  We  were  to  picnic  In 
his  grounds,  had  toe-weather  been  fine ;  as  It  wasn't,  we 
passed  most  of  the  day.  in  his  honse.  Carriages  awaited 
us  at  the  depot,  and  -we  drove  through  the  peaceful, 
pretty  town,  green  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  Jane,  and 
white  and  fragrant  with  trait  trees  m  blossom.  We 
passed  the  new  library,  which  la  the  pride  of  the  place, 
The  literature  of  Concord"  is,  bo  doubt,  Its  religion]  ao, 
very  appropriately,  the  library  is  built  like  a  church— 
quasi-Gothic,  and  with  an  ambitions  spire.  Indeed  some 
one  exclaimed, "  What  a  pretty  chorch  I*  not  oar  smiling 
and  gratified  driver  said,  proudly  ana  .sententiously, 
**  No,  ma'm,  that's  the  library .*•  >  We  passed  also  Mr. 
Emerson's  large,  unpretending,  yet  most  comfortable 
and  delightful  house,  which  haa  been  rebuilt  to  took  pre- 
cisely as  of  old,  before  the  envious  -flames  devoured  It. 
At  last— driving  along  that  Toad  over  which  the  British 
regulars  marched  in  the  sunshine,  a  hundred  years  ago— 
we  stopped  before  Mr.  Alcott's  gate.  Tola  rustic  fence, 
at  which  we  all  look,  curiously,  la  sacred,  because  the 
hands  of  the  philosopher  himself  cat  and  arranged  every 
•tick.  It  Is  fashioned  of  graceful  boughs,  and  quaint, 
snarled  trunks  of  trees,  it  shuts  in  a  great  green  yard, 
and  some  wonderful  elms,  that  must  be  hundreda  of 
years  old.  It  was  in  this  noose  that  Ztobert  Haghurn 
lived— the  early  lover  and  at  last  the  husband  of  Soae 
Garfield,  in ."  Beptlmlus  Felton."  |Ha wthorne  speaks  of 
tbe  retreating  hill  behind ;  the  great  elms;  and  the  eld 
house,  *'  which  the  magic  band  of  Alcott  baa  improved 
by  tbe  touch  that  throws  grace,  amlableness,  and  natu- 
ral beauty  over  scenes  that  bnvo-litUa  pretension,  in 
themselves.* 

Can  you  guess  the  delight  of  being-welcomed  at  rocY 
m  gate,  to  such  a  home,  by  a  revered  and  beloved  man, 
whose  fate  la  a  bencdlctloiwwhose  hover  bur  Is  a  crown 
•f  glory,  and  whose  mild,  persuasly$  voice  never  spoke, 
as  I  truly  believe,  one!  harsh  or  ungenerous  word  In  all 
ike  many  years  be  has  spoken  to  bis  fellowsT  Behind 
him  came  hU  two  tall  and  slender  daughters  Louisa, 
who  has-told  the  story  of  herself  and  her  three  sisters 
la  "  little  Women"  to  the  largest  public  that  ever  read 
any  Juvenile  book,  and  May,  of  whose  artistic- gifts  I 
have  more  to  say  hereafter.  There  are  welcomes  wad 
welcomes.  There  is  the  polite  welcome,  -of  which  you 
cannot  complain,  but  which  does  not'  ee*  you  at  your 
ease,  and-there  la-tbe  cordial  welcome  which  makes  you 
glad  you  have'come.  The  one  we"  received  waa  of  tbe 
latter  order.  The  barometerjhad  been  falling— we  bad 
been  doubtful  whether  to>Q,  Or  to  stay  at  home— but.  at 
eight  of  these  three  friendly  faces,  we  were  sure  that 
we  had  not  made  a  mistake,  whateter  were  tbe  weather. 

We  went  In"  and  rambled  like  explorers  over  tbe  rooms, 
finding  new  attractions^  verywhere.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
yon  bow  pretty  and  how  peculiar  it  all  waa.  The  boose 
has  been  built  between  one  and  TWO  hundred  years. 
When  it  came  into  Mr.  Alcott's  possession,  some  sixteen 
years  ago,  he  was  told  he  would  have  to  pun  It  down 
and  put  op  a  new  dwelling  on  tbe  old  site  if  he  wanted 
to  live  there;  -  "But  be  sent  for  experts  to  examine  it, 
and  they  assured  bim  that  no  builder  of  to-day  Would 
pretend  to  put  up  so  strong  a  superstructure.  Tbe  great 
beams  wereof  solid  oak  and  tbe  nails  of  wrought  iron, 
and  there warnoVea-r618  Jtf y whwejioheep li'from 
standing  for.  centuries  more.  So,  lnsteau".  JJLjfflJUn* 
down,  he  repaired  and  beautified.  Be  kept  all  the* 
Quaint,  old-i'asbioned  peculiarities,  and  made  each  one 
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serve  some  purpose  of  adornment.  Miss  Louisa  said, 
laughingly,  that  her  fatter  made  gothle  brackets  to  set 
tte  pane  ouTand,  indeed, i~did*not  see"  a  single  corner 
In  tbe  whole  bouse  that  bad  not  some  artistic  charm. 
Bene  waa  a  quaintly-shaped  Jug ;  there  a  curious  carv- 
ing ;  yonder  a  vase  of  flowers,  and  everywhere  pictures. 
This  brings  me  back  to  Miss  May  Alcott,  a  pleasant  per- 
son to  return  to,  by  tbe  way. 

She  was  born  an  artist.  Tbe  walls  of  her  own  room* 
were  covered  with  her  childish  sketches,  and  tbe  bout 
was  full  of  the  more  finished  work  of  her  later  years, 
To  look  at  her  copies  of  Turner  almost  made  you  believi 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Others  have  copied 
form  and  color;  but  she  had  not  alone  rendered  these 
external  features,  but  bad  Infosed  Into  them  the  very 
eoul  of  tbe  original,  till  I  should  think  Turner's  ghost 
must  find  it  bard  to  tell  which  were  his  own  and  which 
were  hers.  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  John 
Raskin — Turner's  prophet  and  idolater— had  taken  Miss 
May  to  bis  heart — (need  I  explain  to  a  censorious  world 
that  I  do  not  mean  this  literally  J)— and  considers  her 
to  be  tbe  one  person  who  hasja  right  to  copy  the  works 
of  his  idol.  These  copies  of  Turner  are  so  fall  of  won- 
derful color  that  tbey  would  make  bright  the  darkest 
day,  and  almost  warm  the  coldest  one. 

Then  there  were  lovely  Bower  pictures— originals, 
these— painted  on  black  panel,  as  Is  the  pretty  fashion 
of  the  present  hour.  This  fashion  has  been  scarcely  in- 
troduced abroad  as  yet— give  America  credit  for  one 
novel  idea  in  art— so  that  there  is  both  an  English  and  a 
French  demand  for  these  pictures,  which  Miss  Alcott 
•ends  abroad,  receiving  foreign  gold  in  return.  Is  not 
this  an  era,  wben  America  is  exporting  works  of  art  to 
delight  the  "effete  civilizations,"  Ac.,  Act 

What  with  flowers  and  pictures,  and  philosophy,  we 
were  happy  till  lunch  time,  and  then  we  had  a  new  pleas- 
ure in  being  served  with  our  coffee  and  sandwiches  by 
the  very  "  Little  Men  "  of  Miss  Alcott's  charming  book. 
They  arc  Mr.  Alcott's  grandchildren,  such  grave,  cour- 
teous, sweet-faced,  gentle  and  gentlemanly  little  men  as 
a  philosopher's  grandsons  ought  to  be. 

After  lunch  we  waited  for  Mr.  Emerson,  wbo  was  to 
Join  us  and  hear  Dr.  Bartol's  paper ;  for  to  read  a  paper, 
you  know,  is  the  one  tbing  without  whlob  a  Boston 
club  couldn't  meet,  even  in  Conoord  where  all  tbe  birds 
were  singing  and  all  tbe  trees  in  bloom.  As  we  waited, 
we  talked ;  how  wisely  and  how  well  I  will  leave  yon  to 
conjecture.  At  last  came  Mr.  Emerson,  his  wife,  and 
some  guests;  and  we  went  into  tbe  library.  Fancy  at 
•esy  room  with  crimson  carpet,  and  all  the  deep-seated, 
comfortable  chairs  and  lounges  covered  with  crimson] 
likewise;  with  cr.mson  cloth  on  the  great  table:  with) 
books  wherever  there  were  not  pictures,  and  picture* 
wherever  there  were  not  books,  and  the  odd  spaces  full 
of  flower*.  A  cheerful  nre  burned  In  the  chimney,  by? 
way  of  recognition  of  the  cloudy  day,  bat  all  tbe  winJ 

oows  were  open,  and  all  tbe  meTryTrirao  fried  to  out- 
sing  Dr.  Bartol.  and  pretend  that  they  knew  more  about 
Shakespeare  than  he  did.  For  his  •abject  waa  "  Bbake- 
•peare'a  Personality  in  his  Poetry."  There  have  .  been 
many  commentators  on  Shakeapeare^a  works,  but  few  of 
them  have  ever  so  Intimately  divined  from  the  works 
tee  man. 

Said  Paplllon,  an  accomplished  French  critic  lately 
deceased,  "  It  is  reported  that  an  English  ootemporary, 
•ending  his  groom  across  tbe  way  to  call  bis  friend 
Shakespeare,  was  asked  by  tbe  servant  bow  be  should 
know  which  was  ?bake*pcare\ , « You  wlU  know  him  per- 
fectly well,'  was  the  answer.  -*B«  alone  looks  like  a 
man.  All  thereat  are  animals.'"  Bat  It  is  very  singu- 
lar bow  little  we  do  know  of  this  representative  man — 
this  man  of  might,  whose  kingly  nature  Included  and 
comprehended  all  other  men.  Our  American  essayist. 
Mr.  Emerson,  was  once,  after  a  glowing  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  great  dramatist  which  no  one  has  ever  surpassed, 
constrained  to  add  that,  after  all,  Shakespeare  must  go 
into  history  with  a. more  than  doubtful  reputation, 
baving  led  an  obscure  and  preflane  fife,  a  more  master  at, 
tbe  revels,  and  flt  subject  thus  for  Mohammed's  reproach. 
In  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  such  as  turn~existeoce  Into 
merry-making — "  Tbink  ye  we  have  made  the  heavens 
and  earth  for  sport  t"  With  this  notion  of  Shakespeare 
as  but  a  master  of  the  revels.  Dr.  Bartol  gently  took 
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Not  tbat  a  mlghtv  master  of  revels  need  be  a  poor  ob- 
ject; but,  if  that  were  all  of  Shakespeare,  he  would  not 
have  written  tbe  plays  that  bear  his  name ;  for  their 
author  mast  have  been  •  historian,  philosopher,  lawyer, 
archaeologist,  physiologist,  acquiring  many  things,  and 
divining  more.    Bat  no  doubt  Shakespeare  waa  a  player 
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•'portrait  of  Shakespeare,  worthy  to  perpatnted  ■flone 


Vj,aldofaliiSo  telescope*,-  /Indeed,  tfee-JfeMtor  ka4  3  3  g  !  *§  ^  p  ~  J  g  -3  s  1 1 1  „&    3     _*     " 

carried  with  him  all  our.  sympathies*     We  «*Sar«Jt  that  H*  5J  ►     §.3  §  8  a*  8  13 3  •F.'-a -*  "  fc.  ***  £1 

any  spoU  of  pertylast-teatament,  or  corse  »n  feint  **»  j"g  s  j--  TO  SI  SI'S  *5  •  »  (i  •  S'S*^  8'l-»  ll9jflo|j5 

should  dUturb  hla  bonce,  had  ever  dlmwut-dhg.  bright-  2  3sf|3     '•"-'Jslj.S3  5*3-33  2  $  1  23  "cSfl-oJgr 


new  of  this  glorious  sun'on  which  ye  hnfrfrfon  invitea        §  |  *  ||  ■  1 1  .3  8  J  |  M  |  a     i  |**  « a '3  * *.fl  J  .     |  S ^  1 » 1$ *«-.L 
togaae-lWe  offered  at  tola  ahnoe  oar  silent,   fuH-      8  "3  •1-32  I-  1^1^  a  Ij     1  3*  3*"  !rflT"  $6  -  <*  3  «i*!2  111  I 
hearted  worship;  and  then  the  talk  fell,  m  im  Mtonl       %  %  83  8  *t  1  j|  §..    - 
In  such  presence,  into  the  familiar  dfoenaalon  of  the       *  a  w'S-S  »  |    -a  §  3  , 
noblest  themes— of  poeU  and  poetry,  and  thought,  and       -  ° 
metaphysics,  of  "life  and  death,  and  the rest  forever." 

At  last  Mr.  Alcort  said—' 
thorne,  would  yon  like 
be  had  In  this  world  l< 
The  house  ls-tbeiiext one 
near.   A  trne'rahabltaot 
under  his  window*.  ,-TUis 
Where  ^BeptliniuaCefton 
thorne  "him  self  described  It—' 
bcfore,l»ut  with  only 

upon  pj  the  hill  b»blnd-«  house  of  thick  wallers  through 
the  projector  had  that  sturdy  feeling  of  permaaenee  in 
life  which,  incites  people  to  make  strong  their  earthly 

babitettouB.'as  tfflelndlne  themselves  with  the  idea  that  ,  B  <  a».'iLt!,i)!9i"i  .!•  i  2 

j#y  hdnrtttttrWrtr  rmtorbltTMm.».  •*'"  i°ll  II  8*1  §  "  .11  !"  S|  8 

tU  V»r»»U«4*lMr.  Aloott  told  me  that  a  man  really  rf  S"?^  S  3 "la • 8  3  k£.£     if  tT.a_,  S 

used  <ollvelu  that  house  who  fanoled  he  was  going  to  g"  §  *  £fj  "*&&£  §  -IcS  J  I  S  5  S -3 

remain  Wive  forever;  and  Hawthorne's  romance  had  8*  833  Z9*     *3  *if «  £2        -►.Sal 
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this  much  foundation.    The  house  is  now  need  as  ft  girl's  '*  g  g  1     "fshi!"     -°°°3      B 

school.    "Would  you  like  to  go  In  1"  asked  my  Indulgent  §i'-a-«'*d         •  £"*  B*  o  *  ""^  ^S 

guide.    Oh,  would  I  not  I    And  so  we  rang  toe  belt  A  |i|  a5,8     •55l  »"S     *  °  I  3  J  a  9 

kindly  lady  catr>c  to  speak  to  us,  and  seated  osfb  Hair-  ua-£s-o.5a£r§'£.s  j|J     -82.2  .-3 

thorne's  down-stairs  study;  the.  room  whence*  at 
the  undesired  approach  of  a  visitor,  lie  used,  to.  siwspu 
so  rapidly,  and  climb  by  steep  aud  narrow  stairs  to  the 
square  tower-room  which  he  had  built  himself  as  a 
refuge  from  Intruders.  Could  we  visit  (tat  room  also  I 
Tea,  certainly,  but  two  of  the  young  ladies  now  occu- 
pied it.  She  would  see  if  they  were  there,  ^^n  Sjjmo- 
ment  she  came.bauk,  te  u*  with  permission:  and  we 
cliTjl^d  tbe  stairs  the  dead  magician  had  climbed  so 


often, and  stood,  at  last, in  tbe  very  holy  of  holies,  ^  o  J-5     5        p-  •  ""-► 

where  dwelt  this  pemos,  sad  as  a  tear  and  subtUe  as  ft  M  2  Jj  £  g  "g  »£  -3  o  *'  °  I  g  -5  a  3  *  g  2  £  S 

flame.    I  looked  from  the    windows  whence  .he   had  •** -  B  "-  8o°  a3Cq *  B  B  o  oO,  »  o.a»iJ 


looked.  I  leaned  on  tbb  desk  nt  which  he  had  stood  and 
written.  I  seemed  to  bs  sharing  tbe  place  with  a> 
mighty  ghost,  and  I  was  almost  glad  to  go  down  again 
into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Then  we  climbed  the  bill  where  "Beptimlus,"  in  the 
romance,  was  wont  to  pace  to  and  fro;  where  be  found 
the  strange  flower  growing  on  the  srave,  and  where  he 
•met  the  mange  white  maiden.    The  path  here  was  worn 
by  Hawthorne's  own  feet;  for  day  after  4a/, 
and  Winter,  he  need  to  walk  there,  dreaming  his 
dieauio,   seeing  visions   such   as  no  mortal 
before,  sad,  shy,  sagacious  cynic  that  he  was. 
suited  his  memory.    It  was  cloudy  and  gray, 
and  then  some  sudden  flash  of  light,  whloh 
quickly  as  it  came.    I  gathered  a  sprig  or  two 
from  a  tree  on  the  summit  of  this  bill,  and  went  down. 
The  cheerful   beauty  aud  cordial  hospitality  of   the 
Alootts'  home  gave  me  a  strange  sense  of  contrast.    I 
X8ln  would  have  stayed  there,  in  the  cheerful  Ore-glow, 
among  the  flowers  and  tne  pictures,  companioned   by 
those  who  had  been  the  "Little  Women"   one*,  and 
drinking  unlimited  cupa  of  coffoe  banded  about  by  the 
"  Little  Men ;"  but  railroad  trainswalt  for  no  sentiment, 
and  I  found  by  an  inexorable  time-table  that  my  "  Day 
in  Concord"  must  needs  be  ever.  I»  0.  at. 


Gstfm3Bj»aC~ f f  if «  1  |i|,|i;; \lui utf U'M lmm.an 

pb.r.fCoDC.rj'lnBo.r!.,     i«3lfi»*|l*     1  t  111  fill"!!*  Ill  1 51*  I  *l  l*2*l-5.*M 


The  principle*  were  Tery  food,  bat  somehow" 
they  ooqM  not  be  reduced  to  practice.  The  re- 
salt  wului  tod  Wright  rataraed  to  England, 
the  farm  wu  told,  sad  Alcott  went  beck  to  06a- 
eord  to  (tody,  to  think,  to  talk,  to  tell  people 
how  to  lire,  without  Tnss  taring,  practically,  to* 
secret  himself 

CONVSBSATioNg. 

For  the  last  five-end-twenly  years 
the  edooational  philosopher  has  been 
holding  conversations,  as  he  styles  them,  «a 
humanity,  divinity,  athiav  iistiiiin  thu 
philosophy  of  everything  regarded  from  tbe 
point  of  transcendentalism.  Be  goes  wherever 
he  is  invited,  and  delivers  these  conversations— 
they  are  essentially  informal  leetares  with  th» 
privilege  of  interrupt  ion— to  snob  aadienoes  sa 
choose  to  pay  to  hear  them.  They  are  chiefly 
monologues,  and  while  they  are  instructive  and 
entertaining  often,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
sppointing  and  unsatisfactory.  -  His  favorite) 
■objects  are  Fate,  Love,  Ideals,  Sympathy, 
Beauty,  Poetry,  Experience,  Aspiration,  Free- 
dom, intuition,  Nature,  and  the  like. 

No  regular  advertisement  is. published,  though 
an  announcement  is  generally  made  ia, 
the        newspapers  of         the       town     he 

visits.  The  attendance  is  naturally  limited. 
The  philosopher  sits,  and  at  th°  appointed  boor 
begins  in  a  low,  pleasant,  measured,  monoto- 
nous voice,  with  frequent  Jerks,  and  without 
any  special  connection.  He  invites  any  one  or 
all  of  the  audienoe  to  take  part,  though  it  rarely 
does,  save  by  an  occasional  question,  to  which 
he  responds  in  a  mildly  dogmatic  manner,  as  if 
he  had  in  bis  keeping  the  oracles  of  wisdom. 
He  impresses  yon  as  a  gentle,  amiable,  thought- 
ful, dreamy  enthusiast,  who  is  mainly  introepeo- 
tive,  and  has  never  been,  to  any  extent,  in- 
fluenced by  the  world  he  forms  an  abstract  unit 
of, 

mB  6TTTJS  AND  MANNEB, 

He  seldom  talks  beyond  sixty  minutes-^ 
his  <vatch  lies  open  on  the  desk  or  table  before 
him ,  and  when  the  time  is  nearly  consumed,  he 
is  apt  to  say  something  akin  to  this  :  "  Con- 
versation has  not  flowed  this  evening,  Many 
fine  things  might  have  been  said. 
But  fine  tbiegs  mas*  com*  of  them- 
selves ;  they  are  torn  of  the  soul  ;  they  can  not 
be  coerced,  ail  true  conversation  demands  to 
be  free,  to  be  spontaneous.  There  is  inspiration 
in  it  only  wben  it  rises  like  the  breath  of  toe 
morning,  like  the  hymn  of  the  trees.  When  tee 
gods  sre  near,  conversation  is  eloquent,  genuine., 
truthful.  Wben  they  retreat,  it  is  a  sign  of  ad- 
verse influences.  They  flee  from  the  uncongenial 
who  have  no  fear  of  foe  human  or  diviue.  Na- 
ture must  be  perpetually  revered.  From  her 
shrine  come  all  intuitions,  which  are  the  essenoe 
of  all  wisdom.  There  is  no  Attitude.  The  circle 
of  being  involves  and  permea'es  the  universe. " 
And  then  be  ends  as  suddenly  as  he  began.  The 
conversation  is  over. 

One  might  think,  inssmnch  as  Alcott  has  ana 
nounoed  his  theme  ;  has  disooari>ed  upon  it 
often,  and  does  tbe  balk  of  the  talking  himself, 
that  it  would  not  be  neoeasary  to   wait    for   the 

fodi,  for  inspiration  or  for  tbe  circle  of  being, 
t  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary,  as  Aloott 
ceaselessly  affirms;  and  being  a  tr&nicende  itahse 
of  the  most  pronounced  order,  be  ought  to 
know. 

DOBS  HB  TALK  TO  FBCUXTABT  FTJBPOHE  t 
Does  tbe  peripatetic  make  anything  by  hist 
conversations  ?  asks  some  practical  reader.  I 
confers  I  have  often  put  tbe  question  to  myself. 
I  suppose  he  must  make  something,  thought 
barely  enough,  1  should  judge,  to  pay  expenses. 
I  have  attended  a  number  of  his  conversational 
in  different  parts  of  tbe  country.  I  have  never 
known  him  to  have  an  audienoe  of  more  than  o 
hundred  or  so,  which  at  60  eente  each  would  ha 
little  enough.  His  wants  are  few  and  simple,  fee 
be  sore  :  but  for  railway  fares  and  other  neceief 
ties  there  must  be  an  equivalent  in  cash,  even 
from  transcendental  philosophers.  He  baa  ao 
many  admirers  and  fiisrda  that  they  rarely  allow 
bim  to  escape  their  hospitality.  He  is  really  a 
deligbtfnl  old  fellow  to  have  in  one's  boose,  and 
1  cm  not  surprised  be  b  liked  by  persons  having 
the  good  fortune  of  his  acquaintance. 

IBB  POOR-HOUSB  QUESTION. 
When  the  Woleott  tradesman  predicted  that 
Alcott  would  die  in  the  poor-house,  he  h sal 
more  basis  for  has  prediction  than  moat  aelf- 
ooneeited  vatictoaUns  have.  The  philosopher 
ia  eminently  one  of  the  aaea  who,  warn  woaat 
say— lodging  by  all  the  fasts  shtsinsoto  must 
inevitably  starve  to  death  **»»p*»  don't  starve) 
in  this  land  s  it  ia  not  a  cawtnam  of  the  nimaerj 
If  it  were,  Broaaon  Aloott  would  hava  been  one) 
of  the  men  to  do  it,  since  he  has  been  fsoan 
childhood  completely  incapable  of  providing 
materially  for  himself  and  his  family.  Not  in- 
capable, perhaps,  but  unwilling  to  concern  hie 
miud  with  the  prosaic  question  of  earning  and 
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spending  of  dollars  and  cents.  In  place  of 
taking  care  of  his  family,  bl«  family  has  taken 
care  of  him.  Its  mtmben  have  looked  after 
him  vigilantly  ;  have  prevented  him  from  going 
to  pieces  on  every  contiguous  breaker.  Home 
times  he  hss  insisted  upon  wrecking  himself  ia 
the  smoothest  see. 

ENTLRB  UN  WOHLDLTJTESa. 

This  is  an  instance.  A  number  of  yeans 
since,  by  some  oiroumataaee  or  series  of  cireaat- 
stanoss,  n*ver  s&tisf lotoriry  explained,  the  il- 
lustrious Convcnh  bad  come  into  possession  of 
*20— more  money,  it  ia  aaid,  than  be  had  ever 
bad  before  at  any  one  time  in  hia  whole  eav 
isteaoe.  A  wretched  tramp  knocked  at  bis  door  j 
told  a  pitiful  story  of  tbe  stereotyped  kini  ;  ap- 
pealed to  tbe  good  and  innocent  soul ;  acd  lo  I 
the  good  and  innocent  soul  thrust  bis  hand  into 
hi»  pocket  and  gave  away  the  920. 

When  his  wife  and  four  daughteaa  (thaw  aaafv 
pened  to  be  off  guard  on  that  occasion)  ware  apw 
prised  of  his  bounty,  they  were  vexed  enough  ; 
for  they  had  already  appropriated  the 
money  to  a  hundred  different  purposes. 
He  replied  to  their  eooldinga  thai 
the  poor  fellow  was  really  needy  ;  that  it  war 
our  duty  to  help  one  soother  ;  that  he  was  hap» 
py  to  have  neat  tbe-eppurLunity.  "  It  will  .all 
come  right,''  added  the  idealist  and  optimist, 
"  A  good  deed  never  long  goes  unrewarded^, 
The  text  day,  the  tramp  (there's  something  geaej 
in  human  nature,  after  all),  hearing  whom  he 
had  imposed  upon,  returned  the  money  ;  and 
tbe  generous  idealist  was  Justified.  Alcott  bag 
always  been 

ONB  OF  THE  BFBT  OF  MORTALS, 
literally  almost  too  good  for  this  world.  tStnuga 
to  say,  too,  he  is  not  ortboJox,  Lot  even  a  Chris-* 
tian,  in  tbe  ordinary  sense.  He  is,  on  the  eon? 
trary,  s  positive  pagan,  bu'.  still  a  humanitarian, 
a  thorough  Platomet,  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
kind.  He  baa  hardly  aver  committed  what 
might  be  deemed  a  sin,  except  against  himself. 
If  sll  men  were  like  bim,  this  globe  would  be 
what  be  tries  to  make  it  by  his  pore  teachings 
— another  Eden,  a  paradise  of  sympathy  and) 
obarity.  Wonderful  that  any  human  ereataM 
can  be  so  noble,  so  excellent,  and  yet  reject  thr 
Thirty-nine  Articles  I 

EMBBSOlf'S  OPDCION  OF  HISS. 

The  philosopher  has  written  little  ;  but  what) 
he  has  written  is  meritorious  and  peculiar. 
"  Concord  Ways"  is  his  latest  production,  and 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  his  best.  Though  not  learned, 
he  is  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  and  many  c£ 
his  expressions  sre  pearls  of  intellect.  Minds 
superior  to,  at  least  more  renowned  than,  has,  eo> 
knowledge  their  great  indebtedness  to  hint  ;. 
Emerson  among  others.  Tbe  author  of  "  Bep- 
reaentative  Men"  has  even  proclaimed  him  If  as* 
ter,  and  is  a  spendthrift  of  praise  la  bis  behalf. 
Emerson's  aamirtrs  think  turnover-appreciative, 
They  aver  Aloott  Maits  his  friend  (they  fcva 
near  by)  in  the  morning.  They  talk.  Emeraoa 
gives  out  many  subtle,  sage  thoughts  ere  he  an 
intellectually  awake,  without  knowing  what  he 
has  reslly  said  Aloott  returns  In  the  af  temeea, 
remembering  tbe  things  hie  ardent  admirer  has 
to'd  bim  ;  repeats  them,  and  Emerson  not  rec- 
ognizing them  aa  hia  own,  exclaims,  ••  Wonder* 
f  ui  is  A.cott  V  PEsaoao, 


ao 
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PA8&OOR  VJCATrONS-V>K«L  jdeLK-NBtS 
AND  siVOKTTirjRSKS— TBUE  ^KTT»$IK^RQ^p*CTS 
of ^\eb\iaje^3T  WTE  QBKk\— THE  BABLT  DATS 
OF  A.  BBONSON  ALCOTT— A  BEMABKABLB  FKDDLEB 

—THE  MANNERS  OF  A-OBEAT  PEES.      

I  prom  a  autotn  *n~:T'TffMT,?rT'JT'''/TrT*m<ml*ll"~^ 


'*** 
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There  »e  scorxers  .wao  have  considered-  ess  Rata  of 
r.oirn  WfleuV  fts  more ttbxfons  for  Bain  la^fojUd<K£l>leUt 
tbe  town  of  Woleott  has  proved  Itself  as  excepts* tt>f  It 
Is  eoon  to  have  pnblisbed  a  history,  containing  sketcnea 
of  tbe  disslnpuisbed  men  and  women  who  have  been 
boru  there.  One  of  these  sketches,  that  of  A.  Broneon 
Alcott,  written  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  has  just  come  into 
my  hands  in  proof  sheets.  It  Is  brief  bat  comprehen- 
sive. Mr.  Alcott  is  so  intimately  associated  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  especially  with  Concord,  that  It  seldom 
occurs  to  any  one  to  remember  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  He  woe  bom  in  Woleott  in  1790;  think 
how  long  ago  that  woe,  "and  how  many  changes  he  has 
seen  since  then.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  enperabundance  of 
money  In  his  early  home,  bat  he  was  well  descended. 
His  father  was  a  skillful  farmer— a  ejstj  of  unblem- 
ished integrity,  and  ©t  *  thoughtful*  .setartng, 
conscientious  nature,  His  mother  deserve*  eepecW 
!^«nrioE,  because  she.  /rave  hlnj  his  early  rEdgiodi 
training,  and  be  seems  to  have  inherited  from  her  the 
general  turn  of  his  mind.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  Amos  Broneon  of  Plymouth,  -a-  man  of  property, 
Influence,  and  decided  theological  -opinions,  very  un- 
Hke  those  of  most  Connecticut-farmers  of  his  day.  She 
was  (he  Bister  of  Dr.  Tillotson  Broneon,  for  some  years 
at  tbe  head  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire,  and 
previously  rector  of  St>  John's  Church  at  Waterbury. 
She  herself  was  on  Epiecopalteh,  and  Bar  '-eon,  Amos 
Branson,  was  early  baptized  In  the  Episcopal  Church. 
I  note  these  circumstance*,  particularly  because  they 
seem  to  me  to  explain  a  difference  I  have  long  observed 
between  Mr.  Alcott  and  some  of  his  brother  radicals. 
To  some  of  them  the  very  mention  of  Christianity  seeme 
like  Spanish  flies  to  the  skin— It  makes  them  break  oat 
at  once  in  a  violent  eruption.  But  Mr. -Alcott  remem- 
bers the  sweetness  of  his  mother's  heart  arid  life,  and 
has  not  forgotten  th«  old  prayers  of  tbe  old  faith  which 
he  said  at  her  knee.-  -He  is  always  ready  to  "believe  that 
a  Christian  may  really  and  truly  be  as  good  a  man  as  a 
Jew  or  even  a  Mohammedan.' 

From  Mr.  Alcott' 8  -earliest  yean  he  was  fond  of  books, 
and  eagerly  read  all  he  could  find  He  went  to  the  dis- 
trict school  until  be  was  13;  and  at  13  ho  bad  already 
begun  to  keep  a  diary,  a  habit  which  he  has  maintained 
ever  since.  At  the  age  of  11  he  worked  for  a  while  at 
clock-making  at  Plymouth.  Conn.,  and  tbe  same  year 
went  on  an  excursion  into  Northern  Connecticut  and 
Western  Massachusetts,  selling  a  few  articles  as  he 
went,  to  meet  tbe  expenses  of  his  Journey.  Indeed  ped- 
dling seems  to  have  been  a  resource  for  him  In  his  early 
years.  He  was  confirmed  at  IS,  In  Waterbury;  after 
which  he  and  bis  cousin,  the  late*  Dr.  Alcott,  used  to 
read  the  cburob-servlce  on  Sundays  at  a  school-house  in 
his  neighborhood  These  two  cousins  seem  to  have  been 
mutually  devoted  to  the  highest  improvement.  They 
tofther  feended  a  small  library,  and  a  few  years  later 
visited  Virginia  and  the  Carolinae,  on  one  cT  "those  ped- 
dling pilgrimages  which  were  so  romantic  a  feature  of 
Mr.  Alcott's  early  life.  ••' 

I  presume  he  made  little  money  peddling,  for  surely 
no  other  peddler  was  ever  half  so  honest.  But  ho  need 
to  bur  a  stock  of  .small  wares,  and  sell  them  again  to 
the  Virginians  at  a  good  profit.  In  this  way  he  made  his 
entrance  into  some  of  tbe  best  descended  families  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  where  he  found  lara;e  and  choice  libra- 
ries, which  they  willingly  permuted  -the  young  man 
from  Connecticut  to  explore.  Biography  was  bis  fa- 
vorite reading;  then  poems  and  tales,  and  be  whs  also 
very  fond  of  metaphysics.  He  bad  been  bred  in  all  tbe 
simplicity  of  nn  old-fashioned  farming  household,  and 
the  courtly  and  elegant  life  of  tbe  wealthy  Vlrsinians 
was  a  graceful  and  "impressive  revelUtlouV  to  mm.  An 
Erjglish  gentleman,  hearing  the  story  of  Mr.  Alcott's 
early  years— his  form  life,  and  his  progress  as  a  ped- 
dler—could scarcely  believe  It  to  be  trae.  *  Why."  said 
be,  "your  friend  has  the  most  distinguished  manners, 
the  manners  of  a  very  great  pacr."  But  soma  of  this 
Polish  may  have  been  acquired  by  contact  durlnr  those 
early  years  with  a  class  then  esteemed  tbe  first  gentle- 
men In  America. 


Toese  peddling  excursions  eontlnned  notll  MM.  when 
»r.  Alcott  began  Ms  career  as  •  teacher,  to  which  call- 

-g  he  devoted  the  oext  fifteen  or  sixteen  year*.    For 

*  hist  30  years  nod  more  Be  has  rtooH  forth  as  an  Ideal 
.  former,  and  the  representative  of  a  sobool  of  thought 
i  ad  ethics,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founder.  10  How- 
England.  In  lSU,  when  he  had  oeaaed  to  teach,  and 
w«s  supporting  himself  by  manual  labor  in  Concord, 
Dr.  Cbaunlu*  wrote  of  him:  "Mr.  Alcott  Utile  aue- 
1  -cte  how  my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  Oue  of  my  dear- 
en  Idea  and  hopes  Is  the  union  of  labor  and  culture.  I 
vsbto  see  labor  honored  aud  united  with  the  free  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  Mr.  Alcott 
t  nng  himself  out  for  day  labor,  and  at  the  same  time) 
living  in  a  reeion  of  high  thought,  is,  perhaps,  the  fflwt 
iut  eres tine  object  in  our  Commonwealth.  I  do  not  care 
much  for  Orpheus  In 'The  Dial';  but  Orpheus  at  the', 
t.low  is  after  my  own  heart.  Tuero  he  teaches  a 
Jrrand  lesson  ;  more  tiian  most  of  us  teach  by  the  pen. 

Mr.  Aicoti  nas  been  teaching  grand  lessons  ever  since  ;' 
but  ou  the  events  of  the  last  half  of  his  life  I  have  now 
no  rime  to  dwell.  In  the  lew  details  Mr.  Sanborn  has 
m  ven  of  -dig  eurly  culture  aud  experience*,  when  but  a 
farru  boy  In  Connecticut,  I  am  tu:e  all  tiie  reading1 
world  uiusi  be  interested.  l.  c.  m. 
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The    Schoolmaster's   Conquest. 

HroDson  Alcott,  of  Boston,  once  told  Joseph 
Cook,  and  Joseph  Cook  told  everybody  he  met, 
that  he  made  it  a  regulation  in  bis  school  that,  if  a 
pupil  tiolated  a  rule,  "tbe  master  should  substi- 
tute his  own  voluntary  sacrinciaTchastiseinent  for 
that  pupil's  punishment ;  aud  this  regulation  at 
most  Christianized  bis  school."  ''One  day,"  Mr. 
Alcott  said,  "  1  called  up  betbre  me  a  pupil  who 
bad.  violated  an  important  rule.  All  the  school 
was  looking  on,  and  knew  the  rule  and  the  penalty. 
1  put  tbe  ruler  into  the  offender's  hand ;  1  extend- 
ed my  own  hand ;  I  told  him  to  strike.  Instantly 
I  saw  a  struggle  begin  is!  his  face.  A  new  light 
spruu'.'  up  in  his  countenance.  A  new  set  of  shut- 
tles seemed  to  be  weaving  a  new  nature  within 
him.  I  kept  my  band  extended,  and  the  school 
was  iu  tears.  Tbe  boy  struck  once,  and  burst  into 
tea  -a.  He  seemed  to  bo  in  a  bath  of  tire  which 
was  giving  him  a  new  nature,  lie  seemed  trans- 
formed by  tbe  idea  that  1  should  suffer  chastise 
lneut  in  place  ol  his  punishment,  and  ever  after 
was  the  most  docile  pupil  in  tbe  school,  though  he 
had  at  lirst  been  tbe  rudest." 

Now,  this  is  ven'  affecting  and  reasonable  and 
striking.     No  oue  can  read  tbe  incident  and  very 


BOSTON  LITEEAEY  MATTERS. 

"EIGHT    COUSINS"  —  MR.    ALCOTT8    LATEST- 
THE  STORY  OF  HER  LITERARY  BUCCBSS-THE 
"FLAMENG  DECAMEBOir"— ORTOTH  OF  LONG- 
FELLOW'S "HANGING  OF  THE  CRAKE." 
fBioDUJt  CoxuaroiTDBncc  or  Ths  Uatlt  Gmima] 
Bosrew,  September  28.— In  a  few  days  hence  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers  will  have  ready  a  new  book  by  Mia* 
L.  M.  Alcott,  entitled  "Eight  Cousins,"  a  story,  of 
course,  for  children  and  for  all  older  people  who  have 
young  hearts.    As  many  readers  already  know,  the 
story  has  been  appearing  for  the  last  twelve  months 
in  St.  Mcholos,  where  it  has  attracted  wide  notice. 

1  do  not  purpose  to  give  any  analysis  of  this  charm- 
ing story,  for  as  everybody  reads  whatever  comes 
from  Miss  Alcott's  pen,  bo  everybody  might,  perhaps, 
be  tempted  to  find  fault  if  I  were  to  unveil  the  good 
things  which  are  said  and  done  by  the  young  people 
who  dwell  beneath  the  two  bright  covers  of  the 
book. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  "  Eight  Cousins"  adds 
another  to  that  admirable  aeries  of  domestic  his- 
tories which  has  won  fame  for  the  author  and  made 
thousands  of  homes  brighter  and  better.  In  this 
story  Miss  Alcott  convinces  us  again  that  she  has  lost 
none  of  those  powers  which  made  all  of  her  former 
writings  so  attractive.  She  Is  stiff  the  same  pleasing, 
winning,  and  forcible  artist  of  home  scenes  and 
doings  as  ever  before;  she  may  still  count  a  legion  of 
admirers,  and  she  still  has  the  full  confidence  of  the 
children  and  their  parents. 

Tbe  question  has  often  been  put,  'Why  Is  It  that  Miss 
Alcott  has  such  a  hold  on  the  public  f  Some  twenty 
odd  years  ago,  while  yet  unknown  beyond  the  Imme- 
diate circle  of  her  own  friends,  she  experienced,  like 
many  another  young  lady  well  trained  and  edu- 
cated, tbe  catoelhu  sfriftentfi— the  desire  to  write 
something  for  tbe  amusement  or  the  instruction  of 
the  vast  public,  whichever  it  might  prove. 

She  ventured  one  day  to  step  into  the  editorial 
office  of  the  Boston  Satvrday  Evening  Gazette  with  a 
small  package  neatly  tied  up.  This  package  contained 
her  first  manuscript  story.  The  editor  read  it,  .ad- 
mired it,  and  published  it,  and  the  author  received 
for  its  publication  her  first  literary  compensation. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  whose  end  may 
not  be,  we  all  hope,  for  many  years  to  come.  She 
continued  to  write  essays,  sketches,  and  stories,  which 
were  received  and  published  by  other  Journals  of  the 
day. 

Her  fame  may  be  said  to  have  been  established, 
however,  on  the  day  when  "Little  Women"  was  given 
to  the  world.  She  had  previously  printed  her  "  Hos- 
pital Sketches."  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  fell 
dead  from  tbe  press.  They  had  in  them  every  ele- 
ment of  popularity,  goodness,  and  success.  But  the 
author  was  only  a  school-mistress,  with  limited  repu- 
tation, and,  like  most  school-mistresses,  her  works  as 
such  were  better  known  than  herself. 

Everybody  knows  how,  when  Miss  Alcott  presented 
tbe  manuscript  of  "  Little  Women  "  to  a  former  pub- 
lisher in  this  city.  It  wss  returned  to  her  with  the 
fatherly  admonition  that  she  bad  better  stick  to  her 
school-teaching  and  give  up  authorship.  This  puppet 
prophecy  of  the  Dickens  worshipper,  worded  some- 
what indefinitely,  to  be  sure,  reads  a  IllUe  strange 
nowadays,  and  wffi  read  s.Ul  more  so,  I  fear,  when  he 
who  gave  it  utterance  shall  have  been  laid  to  rest 


with  the  other  great  lights  of  English  literature. 

Fortunately,  Miss  Alcott  Is  a  woman  of  the  Irre- 
pressible sort.  You  can  grieve  her  heart  but  you  can- 
not kill  ber  energy.  She  believed  that  "little  Women" 
was  as  readable  as  thousands  of  other  books  that  had 
been  published,  but  she  did  not  think  that  ft  was  per- 
fect hi  its  way,  or  would  yield  muoh  more  than  the 
oast  of  its  publication. 

On  a  lucky  date  she  carried  the  manuscript  to 
Roberts  Brothers,  who,  after  having  read  a  few  pages 
of  It,  determined  at  once  to  put  it  Into  print.  Into 
print  it  went;  it  was  published,  and  on  the  fallowing 
Christmas  Day  she  received  her  first  check. 

All  the  world  knows  what  a  perfect  success  it 
proved.  It  was  sold  in  every  State  of  tbe  Union;  it 
was  devoured  almost  by  old  and  young.  I  found  a 
copy  of  it  six  or  seven  years  ago  in  one  of  the  log 
eabics  of  Colorado,  and  when  I  inquired  how  It  ever 
came  there  I  was  told  that  the  colporteur  had  left  it 
there  with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  read  by  the 
whole  family,  and  then  be  sent  to  other  cabins  in  the 
Territory.  Like  tbe  great  bright  sun  over  our  heads, 
it  was  taking  its  way  westward  from  bouse  to  house 
bringing  good  cheer  and  comfort,  and  making  homes 
happier  and  hearts  lighter  as  It  paaaed  along. 

And  then  came  the  "Old-Fashioned  Girl"  and 
"Little  Men"  and  "Work,"  which,  with  "Little 
Women,"  are  without  doubt  four  of  tbe  most  popular 
works  of  the  time,  their  combined  sale  in  the  United 
States  alone  having  already  exceeded  BWDhamdMa 
thousand  copies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  sales  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

"Eight  Cousins"  is  the  latest  and  in  many  respects 
tbe  best  book  tbat  the  author  has  writter.  I  shall  not 
prophesy  how  large  will  be  its  sale.  In  June.  1871, 
88,000  copies  of  "  Little  Men"  were  sold.  So  far  more 
copies  of  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl"  have  been  dis- 
posed of  than  of  any  of  her  other  works.  Of  course 
then,  it  has  proved  the  most  popular. 

If  1  repeat  the  question,  Why  is  it  tbat  these  books 
are  so  sought  after  r  I  can  find  no  answer  unless  it 
be  in  the  assertion  tbat  they  are  so  brimful  of  homely 
simplicity,  of  domestic  affection,  of  Christian  chari- 
ty, and  all  the  kindred  graces  tbat  make  one  heart 
dear  to  another.  Her  boys  and  girls  are  the  ooys  and 
girls  which  figure  around  our  own  firesides.  TTiey 
are  of  tbe  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  sort,  and  we  hke 
them  becouse  they  are  so  much  what  we  used  to  be, 
what  our  children  are  now,  and  what  children  wOl 
always  be,  if  we  can  all  have  our  own  way  in  bringing 
them  up. 

And  yet  if  you  were  to  asc  Miss  Alcott  which  of  her 
books  she  thinks  of  the  most  highly  she  would  say 
"  Hospital  Sketches."  It  was  her  idol,  in  a  literary 
sense,  when  she  first  sew  it  between  covers;  It  is  .her 
idol  to-day.  It  is  a  mystery  to  ber  why  this  book 
sells  so  slowly,  and  why  her  other  books,  which  she 
thinks  little  of,  sell  so  rapidly.  "  Why  to  it  that  peo- 
ple like  my  booksT"  she  has  often  asked.  She  has  as 
yet  found  no  answer  more  substantial  than  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  hundreds  of  letters  which  she  is  con- 
stantly receiving  from  mothers  everywhere— "  be- 
cause they  are  so  good."  And  such  generous  approval 
as  this  is  enough  to  cheer  any  writer's  heart. 

Miss  Alcott  has  received  from  her  writings  up- 
wards of  sixty  thousand  dollars  already;  and  if  the 
days  were  longer  she  could  double  this  sum  in  a  very 
abort  tune. 


readily  forget  it ;  and  it  contains  a  lesson  that 
every  school  -teacher  can  certainly  read  with  profit. 
Tbe  incident  c.iuie  to  the  knowledge  of  Willis  K, 
Stoddard,  n  ho  lor  some  years  past  has  been  teach- 
iug  a  district  school  in  Flint  river  township,  in 
Iowa,  lie  read  this  extract  from  one  of  Joseph 
Cook's  lectures,  and  never  forgot  the  great  moral  it 
convoyed.  And,  indeed,  he  privately  informed  a 
clergyuiau  who  called  upon  him  during  a  critical 
period  iu  his  career,  ana  with  whom  he  was  very 
intimate,  that  he  didn't  .think  he  ever  would  forget 
it.  Young  M  r.  Stoddard  had  some  few  pretty  hard 
boys  in  his  school.  They  were  big  and  noisy  and 
rough  aud  turbulent.  He  had  reasoned  with  tbem; 
he  had  expostulated:  he  had  begged  and  wept, 
lie  had  whippeu  theuf  until  his  arms  ached,  aoiT 
the  directors  nad  threatened  to  dismiss  him  for  un- 
necessary severity  aud  absolute  cruelty  ;  and  the 
boys  grew  worse  every  day.  itut  when  he  was  at 
his  wit's  end,  and  was  seriously  thinking  of  run- 
nine:  away  and  losing  all  his  back  salary,  rather 
than  stay  at  the  school  another  day,  be  read  this 
incident,  aud  it  gave  his  troubled  mind  new  light 
He  treasured  it  up,  aud  thought  it  might  help  him. 

lie  had  treasured  it  up  probably  half  a  day, 
when,  one  bright  June  afternoon,  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  biggest  and  strongest  and  worst  of  all  the  big 
bad  boys,  violated  all  the  rules  ot  the  school,  one 
alter  another,  as  fast  as  he  could  think  of  them, 
and  wound  up  by  tearing  seven  leaves  out  of  his 
geography.  These  he  crammed  into  his  month, 
and,  Mheu  he  bad  chewed  them  into  a  pulp,  he 
took  the  "  wad"  into  bis  hand,  and  propelled  the 
whole  mass  with  great  violence  into  the  ear  of 
Kllia  Haskell,  who,  although  also  big  and  bad — a 
littie  hud — was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  look  calm  and  unconscious  uuder  this 
avalanche  merely  because  tbe  eye  of  his  teacher 
was  upon  him,  and  ho  accordingly  signified  hto 
very  unnatural  dismay  aud  astonishment  by  a  tre- 
meudous  howl. 

Aud  all  tbe  school  howled  in  responsive  chorus. 
Not  only  because  the  scholars  ware  delighted  to 
see  Kllis  Haskell  with  his  larboard  ear  full  of  paper 
macho,  as  though  he  were  going  to  take  a  east  out 
oi  it  for  the  physiology  class,  but  also  because  they 
knew  the  teacher  would  promptly  and  without  fur- 
ther cereinouy  or  lormality,  give  "Tecumseh" 
Johnson  a  benefit — to  wit,  a  most  awful  ant)  dread- 
ful " lii-kin'."  And  this  being  a  pleasant  change 
from  tbe  monotonous  routine  of  study  and  reeilsv- 
tiou,  was  always  hailed  wiijj,  demonstration  of 
great  joy  by  tbe  pupils. 

II  r.  Stoddard  called  Samuel  Johnson  up  to  his 
desk,  aud  more  calmly  than  was  his  custom  under 
such  circumstances,  told  him  to  go  out  and  bring 
in  a  switch.  The  pupils  noticed  there  was  some- 
thing unusually  gentle  in  the  teachei's  manner, 
and  it  struck  Samuel  Johuson  very  forcibly  that  it 
was  certainly  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  meth- 
od of  procedure  lor  tho  culprit  to  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  cutting  bis  own  switch  But  he  was 
uot  the  hoy  who  would  fail  to.appreciate  and  make 
the  hest  use  of  his  privileges  and  opportunities. 
So  he  did  uot  idly  waste  his  time,  but  presently 
returned  with  a  very  peaceful  looking  switch  in 
duud — a  switch  apparently  far  gone  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption — the  sickest  switch! 
'  —  Now."  said  Mr.  Stoddard,  with  a  gentle,  com- 
passionate lutonatiou,  "  strike  me." 

Samuel  Johusou,  who  hod  already  begun  to  un- 
button disown  j.tcket,  opened  his  mouth  wide, and 
the  whole  school  stared  in  speechless  amazement 
Mr.  Stoddard  calmly  repealed  his  order.  He 
thought  he  could  sec  tho  "new  set  of  shuttles  be- 
ginning the  work.''  "Some  oue, "he  said — and  a  wo- 
man could  not  have  spoken  more  tenderly — "some 
one  must  suffer  the  infraction  of  the  rules.  1  do 
not  punish  auy  of  you  for  auy  pleasure  it  gives  me 
to  see  you  suii'ur.  I  doit  because  justice  demands 
it.  Some  one  must  be  punished  and  1  will  suffer 
chastisement  in  your  stead."  The  teacher  saw  a 
"new  light  npriug  up"  in  Samuel  Johnson's  conn 
tenauce  The  hoy  looked  at  his  teacher  and  then 
at  I) is  switch.  The  teacher  could  "  see  a  struggle 
begin  in  the  face."  l'reseutlv  the  tears  sprang  to 
Samuel  Jounsou's  eyes,  and  be  said  iu  a  voice  eon- 
iusod  with  anxiety,  "  Hudu'l  1  belter  go  out  and 
■get  a  tapper  etritcr 

The  teacher  softly  told  him  he  might  do  so  if  he 
wished,  and  Samuel  Johusou  went  out  and  was 
gone  ten  minutes — ten  lung,  anxious,  quiet,  won- 
dering minutes.  When  he  returned  the  school 
smiled.  He  carried  iu  his  hand  a  switch  that  look- 
ed like  a  Kussian  peuee  commissioner.  He  hadeut 
it  out  of  an  Osage  hedge,  and,  when  he  held  it 
where  tho  suuliglu  could  lall  upon  it,  u  looked 
wickeder  thau  John  Morrissny's  faro  parlors.*  It 
was  about  sureu  feot  loug,  an  inch  and  three  quar- 
ters thick  at  tbe  butt,  and  was  limber  and  twisted, 
and  had  knots  and  knobs  clear  down  to  the  point. 
Tho  boy's  face  shone  with  a  bright  glow  of  oon- 
scientious  satisfaction  as  ho  balanced  this  switch 
and  drew  il  through  his  hard,  muscular  hands. 

Mr.  Stoddard  stood  up  and  folded  his  arms. 
Tbeu  he  said,  with  a  sad,  sweet  look  at  the  culprit. 
"Now  suite  me."  Tho  school  just  sat  still  and 
held  its  breath. 


Samuel  Johuson  did  not  act  in  greedy  and  nn- 
seouilv  haste,  as  tliougb  ho  were  meanly  and  wick- 
edly glad  to  uuvo  tins  opportunity  of  bitting  bia 
dear  teacher,  lie  conducted  himself  like  a  boy 
who  lias  a  painful  duly  to  pcrlorm,  but  is  impelled 
by  conscientious  uiolivos  to  perform  it  thoroughly. 
He  pulled  oil  his  jacket ;  he  rolled  np  his  sleevea ; 
he  spat  on  his  hands,  and  took  a  two-banded  grasp 
on  the  switch.  Twice  he  changed  the  position  of 
bis  feet  to  get  a  belter  braco.  Then  he  drew  a 
long,  deep  breath,  raised  his  arms,  and  the  switch 
just  shrtcKed  through  the  air  like  a  wild,  mad,  liT- 
iug  thing.  *  »  *  »  Old  Mr  Bargis,  the  senior 
director,  who  lives  only  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
from  the  school  house,  says  ho  was  out  iu  his  field 
ploughing,  and  wheu  Mr.  Stoddard  let  off  bis  first 
yell  the  old  man's  first  impression  was  that  the 
school  house  hud  been  struck  by  lightning.  The 
clear  sky,  however,  disproved  the  theory;  and  the 
next  time  the  teacher  shouted  the  director  was  con- 
vinced that  a  steamboat  had  gone  astray  and  was 
whistling  lor  a  landing  somewhere  up  the  creek. 
While  he  was  trying  to  hold  bis  terrified  borees, 
another  volley  of  sound  came  sweeping  over  the 
laud  like  a  vocal  cyclone,  and  old  Mr.  Noeongalo, 
who  had  been  deaf  twenty-three  years,  came  run- 
ning over  saying  he  believed  tbey  were  fighting 
down  at  the  quarries.  By  this  time  they  were 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  neighbors,  and  tbe  excit- 
ed population  went  thronging  on  toward  the  school 
house.  .. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Stoddard's  resignation,  the  di- 
rectors eonsiderutel;-  allowed  bis  pay  for  the  full 
term,  and  in  a  series  of  complimentary  resolutions 
spoke  of  his  elliciency  in  the  highest  terms,  al- 
though it  transpired  that  the  board  was  privately 
agreed,  after  all  the  facta  bad  been  laid  before  it,. 


A  Letter  of  Sympathy.. 

A  good  old  lady  of  Amsterdam  hoc  written  the 
following  letter,  in  her  beat  English,  to  Miss  <W- 
cott: 

"Deer  Louisa:  lam  so  fond  of  rending  jamt 
books  that  I  say  to  my  daughter,  'If  I  was  ante 
to  write  a  mod  English  letter,  I  should  write  to 
that  Ladv  Louisa.'  I  ask  her  when  I  write  •> 
Dutch  letter  to  translate  It  for  me,  bat  she  ad- 
vises me  to  write  English  as  good  as  I  can, 
and  so  I  will  try  it  My  mother's  mother  was 
an  English  lady  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  I 
was  learning  English  in  my  childhood; 
later,  when  my  eldest  son  married  an  English 
lady,  I  was  again  speaking  it  a  little,  and  read- 
ing very  simple  stories,  but  I  like  more  to  read 
tbe  translations  from  my  daughters.  The  last 
time  the  translations  of  the  stories  written  by 
you  have  given  me  such  a  great  pleasure,  they 
fill  very  often  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  make  me 
laugh  so  heartily  that  I  must  tell  it  you,  ami. 
thank  you  that  you  have  written  Psbm  Eut  so 
I  feel  such  a  deep  sympathy  with  you,  I  should 
so  much  like  to  make  your  acquaintance  and 
know  some  mere  of  your  childhood  and  life,  if 
you  could  fl*"*  the  time  to  write  me  something 
of  yourself  and  your  experienoe;  you  should 
oblige  very  much  an  old  lady,  and  certainly 
ejao  her  children  and  grandchildren,  who  all 
are  also  fond  of  you,  because  the  nice  and  useful 
things  you  have  written.  One  of  my  daughters 
is  translating  vour  'Work,'  and  sends  me  every 
proof  sheet  that  is  ready.  I  am  near  the  end  of 
that  delicious  book,  and  I  read  it  twice,  with  the 
same  pleasure,  before  it  is  finished,  and  very 
often  I  read  aloud  the  passages  that  go  to  my 
heart,  to  my  daughter  who  lives  with  me.  I  hope 
you  shall  be  able  to  write  much  such  stones 
again;  certainly  they  will  do  much  good  1  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Louisa,  and  spare  your  life 
that  is  used  for  the  good  sake!  I  hope  yon  can 
read  this  Uses,  and  wfll  send  some  answer  toy  our 
"Affectionate friend,  Mas.  B." 


Tbe  Fbiexd  of  Little  Wombs  akd  of 
.        Little  Men.     ^ 

%£Zt-  BrE>s-  "^w 

Would  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  who 
are  all  admirers  of  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  like 
to  bear  more  than  tbey  now  know  about 
this  kind  friend  of  theirs,  who  has  been 
giving  them  so  much  pleasure  by  her  stories, 
and  never  writes  so  well  as  when  she  writes 
for  boys  and  girls  ?  Then,  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  her  own  family  and  child- 
hood, and  how  she  became  the  well-known 
writer  that  she  is.  She  not  only  tells  you 
pleasant  stories  about  "little  women"  and 
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"old-fashioned  girls,"  "eight  cousins,"  and 
children  "under  the  lilacs,"  — but  she 
shows  you  how  good  it  is  to  be  generous 
and  kind,  to  love  others  and  not  to  be  al- 
ways caring  and  working  for  yourselves. 
And  tbe  way  she  can  do\this  is  by  first  be- 
ing noble  and  unselfish  herself.  "Look  in- 
to thine  own  heart  and  write,"  said  a  wise 
man  to  one  who  had  asked  how  to  make  a 
book.  And  it  is  because  Miss  Alcott  looks 
into  her  own  heart  and  finds  such  kindly 
and  beautiful  wishes  them  j.**nt  f%s  has 
been  able  to  write  so  manyTiauliful  books. 
They  tell  the  story  of  her  life;  but  they 
tell  many  other  stories  also.  So  let  me 
give  you  a  few  events  and  scenes  in  her  life, 
by  themselves. 

Miss  Alcott' s  father  was  the  eon 
of  a  fanner  in  Connecticut,  and  her 
mother  was  tbe  daughter  <if  a  merchant 
in  Boston.  After  growing  up  in  a 
pretty,  rural  town,  among  hardy  peo- 
ple who  worked  all  day  in  the  fields  or  the 
woods,  and  were  not  very  rich,  Mr.  Alcott 
went  down  into  Virginia  and  wandered 
about  among  tbe  rich  planters  and  the  poor 
slaves  who  then  lived  there;  selling  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  such  fine  things  as  they 
would  buy  from  his  boxes,— for  he  was  a 
traveling  merchant,  or  peddtfer,— staying  in 
their  mansions  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
in  the  cabins  of  the  poor;  reading  ail  the 
books  he  could  find  in  the  great  houses, 
and  learning  all  he  could  in  other  ways. 
Then,  be  went  back  to  Connecticut  and 
became  a  schoolmaster.  Solond  was  he  of 
children,  and  so  well  did  4t»e  understand 
them,  that  his  school  soon  became  large 
and  famous,  and  he  was  sent  for  to  go  and 
teach  poor  children  in  Boston.  Miss  May, 
the  mother  of  Miss  Alcottt  was  then  a 
young  lady  in  that  city.  She,  too,  was  full 
of  kind  thoughts  for  children,  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  and  wheu  she  saw  how  well  tbe 
young  school-master  understood  his  work, 
how  much  good  he  was  seeking  to  do ,  and 
how  well  he  loved  her,  why.  Miss  May  con- 
sented to  marry  Mr.  AlcotU  and  then  tbey 
went  away  to  Philadelphia  Together,  where 
Mr.  Alcott  taught  another  shoo!. 

Close  by  Philadelphia,  and  now  a  part  of 
that  great  city,  i9  Gennantown,  a  quiet  and 
lovely  village  then,  which  had  been  settled 
many  years  before  by  Germans,  for  whom 
it  wa?  named,  and  by  Quakers,  such  as 
came  to  Philadelphia  with  William  Penn. 
Here  Louisa  May  Alcott  was  bom,  and  she 
spent  the  first  two  years  of  her  life  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Philadelphia.  Then,  her  father 
and  mother  went  back  to  Boston,  where 
Mr.  Alcott  taught  a  celebrated  school  in  a 
fine  large  building  called  the  Temple,  close 
by  Boston  Common,  and  about  this  school 
an  interesting  book  has  been  written,  which, 
perhaps,  you  will  some  day  read.  The  lit- 
tle Louisa  did  not  go  to  it  at  first,  because 
she  was  not  old  enough,  but  her  father  and 
mother  taught  her  at  home  the  same  beau- 
tiful things  which  the  older  children  learned 
in  the  Temple  school  By  and  by  people 
began  to  complain  that  Mr.  Alcott  was  too 
gentle  with  his  scholars,  that  he  read  to 
them  from  tbe  New  Testament  too  much, 
and  talked  with  them  about  Jesus,  when 
he  should  have  been  making  them  say  their 
multiplication-table.  So  his  school  became 
unpopular,  and  all  the  more  so  because  he 


would  not  ref  use  to  teach  a  poor  colored 
boy  \«ho  wanted  to  be  his  pupil.  The  fa- 
thers and  mothers  c'  the  white  children 
were  not  willing  to  have  a  colored  child  in 
the  same  school  with  their  darlings.  So 
they  took  away  their  children,  one  after 
another,  until,  when  Louisa  Alcott  was  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years  old,  her  father 
was  left  with  only  five  pupils,  Louisa  and 
her  two  sisters  ("Jo,"  ."Beth"  and  "Meg"), 
one  white  boy,  and  the  colored  boy  whom 
he  would  not  send  away.  Mr.  Alcott  had 
depended  far  his  support  on  the  money 
which  his  pupils  paid  him,  and  now  he  be- 
came poor,  #nd  gave  up  his  schooL 

There  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Alcott's  then 
living  in  Concord,  not  far  from  Boston,— « 
man  of  great  wisdom  and  goodness,  who 
bad  been  very  sad  to  see  tbe  noble  Connecti- 
cut school-master  so  shabbily  treated  In 
Boston,— and  he  invited  his  friend  to  come 
and  live  in  Concord.  So  Louisa  went  to 
that  old  country  town  with  her  father  and 
mother  when  she  was  eight  Tears  old,  and 
lived  with  them  in  a  little  cottage,  where 
her  father  worked  in  the  garden,  or  cut 
wood  in  tbe  forest,  while  her  mother  kept 
the  house  and  did  tbe  work  of  tbe  cottage, 
aided  by  her  three  little  girls.  They  were 
very  poor,  and  worked  hard ;  hut  they  never 
forgot  those  who  needed  their  help,  and  if  a 
poor  traveler  came  to  the  cottage  door 
hungry,  they  gave  him  what  they  had,  and 
cbaered  him  on  his  journey.  By  and  by, 
when  Louisa  was  ten  years  old,  they  went 
to  another  country  town  not  far  off,  named 
Harvard,  where  some  friends  of  Mr.  Alcott 
had  bought  a  farm  on  which  they  were  all 
to  live  together,  in  a  religious  community, 
working  with  their  handstand  not  eating 
the  flesh  of  slaughtered  animals,  but  living 
on  vegetable  food,  for  this  practice,  they 
thought,  made  people  more  virtuous.  Mis3 
Alcott  has  written  an  amusing  story  about 
this,  which  she  calls  "Transcendental  Wild 
Oats."  When  Louisa  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  bad  a  third  sister  ("Amy"),  the  family 
returned  to  Concord,  and  for  three  years 
occupied  the  house  in  which  Mr.Hawthorne, 
who  wrote  the  fine  romances,  afterward 
lived.  There  Mr.  Alcott  planted  a  fair  gar- 
den, and  built  a  summer-house  near  a  brook 
for  his  children,  where  tbey  spent  many 
happy  hours,  and  where,  as  I  have  heard, 
Miss  Alcott  first  began  to  compose  stories 
to  amuse  her  sisters  and  other  children  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Wnen  she  was  almost  sixteen,  the  family 
returned  to  Boston,  and  there  Miss  Alcott 
began  to  teach  boys  and  girls  their  lessons. 
She  had  not  been  at  school  much  herself, 
but  she  hsd  been  instructed  by  her  father 
and  mother.  She  had  seen  so  much  that 
was  generous  and  good  done  by  them  that 
she  had  learned  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  kind 
heart  and  to  do  unselfish  acts  than  to  have 
riches  or  learning  or  fine  clothes.  So, 
mothers  were  glad  to  send  her  their  children 
to  be  taught,  and  she  earned  money  in  this 
way  for  her  own  support. 

But  she  did  not  like  to  teach  so  well  as 
her  father  did,  and  thought  that  perhaps 
she  could  write  stories  and  be  paid  for  tbem 
and  earn  more  money  in  that  way.  'io  she 
began  to  write  stories.  At  first  nobody 
would  pay  her  any  money  for  them,   but 


she  kept  patieutly  at  work,  making  better 
and  better  what  she  wrote,  until  in  a  few 
years  she  could  earn  a  good  sum  by  her  pen. 
Then  the  civil  war  came  on,  and  Hiss  AI- 
cott,  like  the  rest  of  the  people,  wished  to 
do  something  for  her  country.  So  she  went 
to  Washington  as  a  nurse,  and  for  some 
time  she  took  care  of  the  poor  soldiers  who 
came  into  the  hospital  wounded  or  sickj 
and  she  has  written  a  little  book  about  these 
soldiers  which  yon  may  have  read.  But 
soon  phe  grew  ill  herself  from  the  labor  and 
anxiety  she  had  in  the  hospital,  and  almost 
died  of  typhoid  fever;  since  when  she  has 
never  been  the  robust,  healthy  young  lady 
she  was  before,  but  was  more  or  less  an  in- 
valid while  writing  all  those  cheerful  and 
entertaing  books.  And  yet  to  that  illness  all 
her  success  as  an  author  mumt  rnrhans  be 
traced.  Her  "Hospital  Sketches,"  first 
published  in  a  Boston  newspaper,  became 
very  popular,  and  made  ber  name  known 
all  over  the  North.  Then  she  wrote 
other  books,  encouraged  by  the  reception 
given  to  this,  and  finally,  in  1868,  five  yean 
after  she  left  the  hospital  in  Washington, 
she  published  the  first  volume  of  "Little 
Women."  From  that  day  to  this  she  has 
been  constantly  gajning  in  the  public  es- 
teem, and  now  perhaps  no  lady  in  all  the 
land  stands  higher.  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes  of  her  books  have  been  sold 
in  this  country,  and  lTobably  as  many  more 
in  England  and  other  European  countries. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Miss  Alcott  returned 
to  Concord  with  her  family,  who  have  ever 
since  resided  there.  It  was  there  that 
most  of  her  books  were  written,  and  many 
of  hor  stories  take  that  town  for  a  starting 
point.  It  was  in  C  ncord  that  "Beth" 
died,  and  there  the  "Little  Men"  now  live. 
Miss  Alcott  herself  has  been  two  or  three 
years  in  Europe  since  1865,  and  has  spent 
several  winters  in  Boston  or  New  York, 
but  her  summers  are  usually  passed  in  Con- 
cord, where  she  lives  in  a  picturesque  old 
house,  under  a  warm  hill-side,  with  an  or- 
chard around  it  and  a  pine-wood  on  the 
hill-top  behind.  Two  aged  trees  stand  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  in  the  rear  is  the 
studio  of  Miss  May  Alcott  ("Amy"),  who 
has  become  an  artist  of  renown,  and  had  a 
painting  exhibited  last  spring  in  the  great 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  Paris.  Close  by 
Is  another  house,  under  the  same  hill-side, 
where  Mr.  Hatwhorne  lived  and  wrote  sev- 
eral of  bis  famous  books,  and  it  was  along 
the  old  Lexington  rt  d  in  front  of  these  an- 
cient houses  that  U  i  British  Grenadiers 
marcho'l  and  retreated  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Concord  in  April,  2775.  Instead 
of  soldiers  marching  with  their  plumed  hats 
you  might  have  seeu  there  last  summer 
great  plumes  of  asparagus  waving  in  the 
field;  instead  of  bayonets,  the  poles  of 
grape-vines  in  ranks  upon  the  hill ;  while 
loads  of  hay,  of  strawberries,  pears  and  ap- 
ples went  jolting-  alon?  the.  highway  be- 
tween hill  and  meadow. 

The  engraving  shows  you  how  Miss  Al- 
cott looks,— only  you  must  recollect  that 
it  does  not  flatter  her;  and  if  you  should 
see  her,  you  would  like  her  face  much  bet- 
terthan  the  picture  of  it.  She  has  large, 
dark-blue  eyes,  brown  clustering  hair,  a 
firm  but  smiling  mouth,  a  noble  head,  and 
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a  tall  and  stately  presence,  as  becomes  one 
who  is  descended  from  the  Mays,  Quincys 
and  Sewalls,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Al- 
cotts  and  Bronsons  of  Connecticut.  From 
them  she  has  inherited  the  best  New  Eng- 
land traits,  —  courage  and  independence 
without  pride,  a  just  and  compassionate 
spirit,  strongly  domestic  habits,  good  sense, 
and  a  warm  heart.  In  her  books  you  per- 
cive  these  qualities,  do  you  not?  and  notice, 
too,  the  vigor  of  her  fancy,  the  flowing  hu- 
mor that  makes  her  stories  now  droll  and 
now  pathetic,  a  keen  eye  for  character,  and 
the  most  cheerful  tone  of  mind.  From  the 
hard  experiences  of  life  she  has  drawn  les- 
sons of  patience  and  love,  and  now  with 
her,  as  the  apostle  says,  "abideth  faith, 
hope,  charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity."  There  have  been  men, 
and  some  women  too,  who  could  practice 
well  the  heavenly  virtue  of  charity  toward 
the  world  at  large,  aud  with  a  general  at- 
mospheric effect,  but  could  not  always 
bring  it  down  to  earth,  and  train  it  in  the 
homely,  crooked  paths  of  household  care. 
But  those  who  have  seen  Miss  Alcott  at 
home  know  that  such  is  not  her  practice. 
In  the  last  summer,  as  for  years  before,  toe 
citizen  or  the  visitor  who  walked  the  Con- 
cord streets  might  have  seen  this  admired 
woman  doing  errands  for  ber  father,  moth- 
er, sister  or  nephews,  and  as  attentive  to 
the  comfort  of  her  family  as  if  she  were  on- 
ly their  housekeeper.  In  the  sick-room 
she  has  been  their  nurse,  in  the  excursion 
their  guide,  in  the  evening  amusements 
their  companion  and  entertainer.  Her 
good  fortune  has  been  theirs,  and  she  has 
denied  herself  other  pleasures  for  the  satis- 
faction of  giving  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
them. 

"So  did  she  tray  el  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  her  heart 
The  lowest  duties  on  herself  did  lay." 
—[SL  Nicholas. 


LETTER  FKOM  LOUISA.  M.  ALCOTT. 
WtfMOMfe.  Jo<i*h«6 Apr. 5,    llfO 

Editors  Journal: — As  other  towns  re- 
port their  first  experience  of  women  at  the 
polls,  Concord  should  be  beard  from,  especi- 
ally as  she  has  distinguished  herself  by  an 
unusually  well  conducted  and  successful 
town  meeting. 

Twenty-eight  women  intended  to  vote, 
but  owing  to  the  omission  of  some  formali- 
ty several  names  could  not  be  put  upon  the 
lists.  Three  or  four  were  detained  at  home 
by  family  cares  and  did  not  neglect  their 
domestic  duties  to  rush  to  the  polls  as  has 
been  predicted.  Twenty,  however,  were 
there,  some  few  coming  alone,  but  mostly 
with  husbands,  fathers  or  brothers  aa  they 
should ;  all  in  good  spirits  and  not  in  the 
least  daunted  by  the  awful  deed  about  to  be 
done. 

Our  town  meetings  I  am  told  are  alwaya 
orderly  and  decent,  this  one  certainly  waa ; 
and  we  found  it  very  like  a  lyceum  lecture 
only  rather  more  tedious  than  moat,  except 
when  gentlemen  disagreed  and  enlivened 
the  scene  with  occa»  "lal  lapses  into  bad 
temper  or  manners,  which  amused  but  did 
not  dismay  the  women-folk,  while  it  initiat- 
ed them  into  the  forma  and  courtesies  of 
parliamentary  debate. 

Voting  for  school  committee  did  not  come 


till  about  three,  and  as  the  meeting  began 
at  one,  we  had  ample  time  to  learn  how  the 
mystic  rite  was  performed,  so,  when  at  last 
our  tickets  were  passed  to  us  we  were  quite 
prepared  to  follow  our  leader  without  fear. 

Mr.  Alcott  with  a  fatherly  desire  to  make 
the  new  step  as  easy  as  possible  for  us, 
privately  asked  the  moderator  when  the 
women  were  to  vote,  and  on  being  told  that 
they  could  take  their  chance  with  the  men 
or  come  later,  proposed  that  they  should 
come  first  as  a  proper  token'  of  respect  and 
for  the  credit  of  the  town.  One  of  the  se- 
lectmen said  "iJy  all  means;"  and  proved 
himself  a  tower  of  strength  by  seconding 
the  philosopher  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion. 

The  moderator  (who  is  also  the  registrar 
and  has  most  kindly  and  faithfully  done  his 
duty  to  the  women  in  spite  of  his  own  dif- 
ference of  opinion)  then  announced  that  the 
ladies  would  prepare  their  votes  and  depos- 
it them  before  the  men  did.  No  one  ob- 
jected, we  were  ready,  and  filed  out  in  good 
order,  dropping  our  votes  and  passing  back 
to  our  seats  as  quickly  and  quietly  pa  possi- 
ble, while  the  assembled  gentlemen  watched 
us  in  solemn  silence. 

No  bolt  fell  on  our  audacious  heads,  no 
earthquake  shook  the  town,  but  a  pleasing 
surprise  created  a  general  outbreak  of 
laughter  and  applause,  for,  scarcely  were 
we  seated  when  Judge  Hoar  rose  and  pro- 
posed that  the  polls  be  closed.  The  motion 
was  carried  before  the  laugh  subsided,  and 
the  polls  were  closed  without  a  man's  vot- 
ing; a  perfectly  fair  proceeafog  welhougtt 
since  we  were  allowed  no  voice  on  any  other 
question. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  whole  town  would  vote,  but 
was  gracefully  informed  that  it  made  no 
difference  as  the  women  had  all  voted  as  the 
men  would. 

Not  quite  a  correct  statement  by  the  way, 
as  many  men  would  probably  have  voted 
for  other  candidates,  as  tickets  were  pre- 
pared aud  some  persons  looked  disturbed  at 
being  deprived  of  their  rights.  It  was  too 
late,  however,  for  the  joke  became  sober 
earnest,  and  the  women  elected  the  school 
committee  for  the  coming  year,  feeling  sat- 
isfied, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that 
they  had  secured  persons  whose  past  ser- 
vices proved  their  fitness  for  the  office. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  went  on,  and 
the  women  remained  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion of  ways  and  means,  and  see  officers 
elected  with  neatness  and  dispatch  by  the 
few  who  appeared  to  run  the  town  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased.  . 

At  five  the  housewives  retired  to  get  tea 
for  the  exhausted  gentlemen,  some  of  whom 
certainly  looked  as  if  they  would  need  re- 
freshment of  some  sort  after  their  labors. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  as  the  women 
went  out  how  the  faces  which  bad  regard- 
ed them  with  disapproval,  derision  or  doubt 
when  they  went  in  now  smiled  affably, 
while  several  men  hoped  the  ladies  would 
come  again,  asked  bow  they  liked  it,  and 
assured  them  that  there  had  not  been  so 
orderly  a  meeting  for  years.. 

One  of  the  pleasant  sights  to  my  eyes 
was  a  flock  of  school-boys  watching  with 
great  interest  their  mothers,  aunts  and  sis- 
ters, who  were  showing  them  how  to  vote 
when  their  own  emancipation  day  came. 
Another  was  the  spectacle  of  women  sitting 


beside  their  husbands,  who  greatly  enjoyed 
the  affair  though  many  of  them  differed  In 
opinion  and  bad  their  doubts  about  the 
Suffrage  question. 

Among  the  new  voters  were  descendenU  of 
Major  Buttrick  of  Concord. fight  renown, 
two  of  Hancock  and  Quincy,  and  others 
whose  grandfathers  or  greatgrandfathers 
had  been  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town.  A  goodly  array  of  dignified  and 
earnest  women,  though  some  of  the  "first 
families"  of  the  historic  town  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

But  the  ice  is  broken,  and  I  predict  that 
next  year  our  ranks  will  be  fuller,  for  it  is 
the  first  step  that  counts,  and  when  the 
timid  or  indifferent,  several  of  whom  came 
to  look  on,  see  that  we  still  live,  they  will 
venture  to  express  publicly  the  opinions  they 
held  or  have  lately  learned  to  respect  and 
believe  L.  K.  A. 

Concord,  March  80, 1880. 

The  typeVaffttWely  'ftwzuwYlo  tUBS^TMSH 
Mat  Alcott,  the  younger  slate*  of 
Aloott  the  ■oveHst,  her  proper  share  of 
nowo.  '  Half  the  time  her  Mate  is 
"*Hary,''  ai>d  again,  as  in  my  letter  la 
theiirst  name  is  omitted  ana  her  extsbBnex  ai 
confounded  with  that  of  her  literary  sister,  who 
neither  draws  nor  patute.  Miss  May  Alcott,  as 
.perhaps  1  have  said  before,  takes  her  mother*! 
maiden  name  of  May  for  a  Christian  saws*,  and, 
though  she  sometimes  writes^ri'ttliveW  taewser, 
is  chiefly  knows  as  an  artist.  "SorlbSTaet  year 
or  two  she  has  devoted  her*eff'^ery:aj|icn  to 
copying  Turner's  pictures—  the  *mafi  Jmesand 
the  large— and  many  of  her  eaplan  pw  "been 
sold  id  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  where  an 
original  Tomer  was  almost  never  seen. 
The  children  of  men  distinguished  in  New 
Eugland  literature  and  philosophy  seem  to  take 
to  art,  either  theoretically  as  entice,  or  practical- 
ly as  painters.  Mr  Longfellow' s  son  paints 
pfetwes.  and  so  does  Mr  Alcoa's  daughter.  Mr 
Charles  Norton,  son  of  the  Cambridge  Professor 
Norton,  is  an  accomplished  art  critic,  -as  well  as 
man  of  letters.  And  now  we  hear  that  Mr  D.  A 
Wesson's  son,  a  youth  of  19,  who  has  been 
studying  art  in  Germany,  is  a  very  promising 
painter.  Mr  Wasson  himself  is  about  leaving 
Germany,  and  expects  to  be  in  Boston  sometime 
in  May.  He  will,  probably,  publish  in  this 
country  and,  perhaps,  also  in  EngUnd,  his  book 
on  the  early  political  history  of  the  United 
S'ates,  which  he  has  worked  upon  for  years.  He 
will  furnish  a  paper  on  "Church  and  State  tat 
Germany"  for  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  association,  in  May. 


Mtmtrlml  »f  F.  B.  mmmhmrm  $0  Me  Btmmle 
•T  llm  «7ssM«*f  B4miu. 

Onr  Washington  correspondent  bas  forwarded 
ns  the  following  copy  of  the  memorial  of  F.  B- 
Sanborn  of  Concord  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  presented  yesterday  by  Mr 
Sumner:  J  QO  Q 

To  the  BonoraUe  Ike  Smalt  of  the  United  Btatet  : 

Kesneetfully  represents  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord. 
Mass..  ltast  while  lie,  as  be  believes,  has  rightly  refused 
to  obey  the  summons  of  the  "Select  Committee"  of 
ibe  Senate,  and  bas  desired  la  a  legal  and  a  proper 
manlier  to  contest  bis  rights  as  a  citizen,  of  which  be 
lias  before  this  informedtne  Senate,  by  his  memorial 
•f  Feb.  16. 18*0,  submitted  to  them  on  the  27th  of 
Feb ,  I860,  other  persons,  claiming  to  act  under  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  have  unwarrantably  usurped 
power  and  disgraced  themselves  by  their  acts 
atid  doings;  that  on  the  night  of  the  Sdof  April, 
instant .  between  the  hours  oi  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
F.  M.,  he  was  called  to  the  door  of  his  own 
bouse  by  a  young  man  who  handed  him  a 
fraudulent  letter,  and  that  while  in  the  act  of  taking 
this,  be  was  seized  by  another  man;  that  to  hisoflaa. 
repeated  demands  lor  the  names  and  aatbutityftheae 
men,  be  could  get  no  sufficient  or  definite  answer,  and 
that  in  his  refusing  to  go  with  tbem  unless  be  oould 
see  the  precept  under  which  they  were  acting,  or 
know  its  natuie  or  contents,  he  was  held  and  hand- 
cuffed, and  then  without  bat  or  shoes  was  dragged  by 
these  men,  and  three  others  who  had  been  called  by  a 
whistle  from  them,  from  his  bouse  into  the  road,  and 
there  violent);  pushed,  lifted  and  shoved  to  and  upon 
a  carriage  which  was  standing  in  front  of  his  house; 
that  by  great  efforts  on  his  own  part,  assisted  by  those 
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of  his  sifter,  he  succeeded  In  preventing  these  men 
from  placing  him  in  the  carriage,  and  the  ala^ 
being  given  to  bis  friends  and  ne^iltCTs,  he  was 
soon  surrounded  by  them,  ~ien  on  the  repeated  de- 
mands of  b$D)tt!f  and  others,  the  ruffians  finally  fare 

their  naaes  as  Silos  Carlton, Freeman, rari- 

ton.  —  Coolidge  and  Foas,  and  for  their  au- 
thority read  a  precept  purporting  to  be  directed 
to  Dunning  B.  McNair,  8ergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
V.  S.  Senate,  and  to  be  signed  by  the  Viee  Pres- 
ident of  the  ij .  8.,  cod . minding  the  arrest  and  bring- 
ing before  the  Senate  by  the  said  McNair  of  the  body 
ot  your  memoiialist;  that  no  person  named  HcNiir 
appeared  toanrst  him,  bnt  that  attached  to  the  said 
precept  was  a  clsuse  bv  which  the  said  McNair  pro- 
fctsrd  to  depute  bis  authority  to  Silas  Carlton  and  to 
no  other;  and  that  none  of  the  men  holding  him  were 
known  to  your  memorlalist,or  to  ony  of  his  neighbors 
then  pretent ,  and  bad  no  badge  of  authority  or  indi- 
cations of  their  bring  officers;  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  your  memoraliet's  counsel,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
they  refused  to  take  bim  back  into  the  house,  there  to 
rvmain  until  a  writ  of  Habeas  C  jrpus  could  be  ob- 
tained to  test  tbeir  power  and  his  rights,  but  contin- 
ued to  hold  hnn  in  the  condition  in  which  be  was, 
without  bat  or  shoes,  in  the  oold  night  air  and  upon 
the  damp  ground  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts ;  and 
that  when  a  writ  oi  Habeas  Corpus,  issued  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this 
Commonwealth  bad  been  brought  and  -duly  servud 
on  them  by  a  Deputy  Sheriff  of  theXoupt?,  they 
refused  to  obey  the  command  and  compelled 
the  officer  to  use  foroe  aud  the  power  ot 
"pome  eomitatus"  to  take  your  memoralist  out  of 
their  hands  to  the  great  risk  of  bis  life  and  limb,  and 
the  serious  injury  of  his  arms  and  wrists,  which 
were  still  manacled;  that  all  this  was  done  by  the 
said  Carlton  and  the  others  named  upon  a  pre- 
cept which  appears  to  have  been  in  their  bands  for 
more  than  6  wei-ks,  during  nearly  all  which  time  your 
memorialist  bas  been  openly  engaged  in  bis  usual  avo- 
cations, aud  about  the  town  in  which  be  resides,  freely 
and  without  any  dirgufse  or  concealment,  and  that 
there  was  no  sort  of  reason  or  excuse  for  the  secrecy, 
fraud,  violence  and  ruffianism  used  In  making  the 
an  est;  and  that  since  bis  discharge  by  the  foil  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  for  want  of  authority 
in  said  Carlton  to  make  such  an  arrest  after  a  foil 
bearing  of  the  case,  be  finds  thai  said  Carlton 
and  .  those  employed  by  him  are  men  hiring 
no  property,  or  responsibility,  holding  no  official  posi- 
tion, and  possessing  no  such  character  as  that  they 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  meet  delicate  and  dan- 

Jierous  power  of  arresting  and  forcibly  carry  bag  away 
ree  citizens;  that  tbeir  manner  of  exercising  It  was 
so  improper,  disgraceful  and  offensive,  that  it  has 
lowered  the  dignity  of  *our  precept,  and  tended  to 
impair  the  proper  authority  of  your  honorable  body 
in  the  c}es  of  all  good  citizens,  without  distinction  of 
psiry.srct  or  belief;  and  further,  that  your  memo- 
rialist conceives  bis  own  right  to  have  tjpen  grievously 
outraged,  and  prays  redrew  of  your  honorable  body, 
and  as  in  duty  hound  will  ever  pray. 

F.  B.  Sajtboiix. 
Coneord,  April  6th,  i860. 

COMMOKWEALTH   OF  If  ABSACaCaiTTB. 

Ctmt.lt/  of  Middlesex,  u. 

_  Coxcobt.,  April  6,  I860. 

Then  personal)?  appeared  the  above-named  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  and  made  oath  that  the  faets  contained  la 
the  above  memorial  are  tree  according  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  belief. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band 
and  affixed  my  seal  notarial  this  autth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  sad  sixty. 

Katiux  Brooks,  Rotary  Public. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  the  memorial  can  be  found  upon  the 
fourth  pace. 
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Mtt.  SANBORN"  B  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OWN 
AMMSBT. 


T0IS.XWir.r4f  T*.  IV.  F. 

Pro.:  Some  account  of  the  events  attending  say  sebv 
nre  on  the  light  of  April  3,  having  appeared  in  your 
paper,  I  with  to  furnish  yoo  with  a  foliar  and  more 
correct  statement,  which  yon  may  ase  a*  your  discre- 
tion. I  have  already  published  brief  account*  in  the 
Boaton  papers,  and  have  sent  a  memorial  to  tha  Mas- 
euchueett's  Legislature,  and  to  the  U.  8.  Senate,  1 
forth  the  facta.  Hem,  perhaps,  I  can  be  1 
in  what  I  say,  and  writing  more  at  leisure,  wiD  by  to 
insert  all  the  important  particulars.  My  previous  po- 
sition is  known  to  your  readers  from  my  memorial  to 
tbe  Senate,  printed  in  The  Tribune  of  Feb.  tit.  I 
deny  utterly  tbe  power  of  the  Senate  to  compel  my 
attendance  in  any  such  way  as  they  propose;  but  when 
I  wrote  that  memorial,  I  had  no  conception  that  an  at- 
tempt so  flagitious  would  be  made  to  enforce  the  tyran- 
nical mandate  of  the  Senate.  I  supposed  Mr.  MeNair 
wonld  come  in  parson,  would  put  me  under  a  nominal 
arrest,  and  then  wait  and  see  the  question  tried  in  our 
Suprett  e  Court.  This,  I  had  understood,  was  his  wish  and 
pui]>oae,  though  I  had  had  no  communication  with  him 
Kor  do  I  now  believe  that  cither.  War  Mr.  Mason,  or 
Mr.  BrecLenridge  knew  of  Carlton's  intentiona,  or 
will  sanction  his  proceedings.    My  impression  is  that 
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gave  me  a  letter,  laying,  "Does  Mr.  Sanborn  lr«* 
beret"  "  That  hi  my  name,"  arid  I,  taking  the  latter; 
"walk  op  Main,  and  I  win  attend  to  you,"  or  some- 
tbing  like  that.  The  wordt  were  not  fairly  out  of  my 
month,  wham  aWaya}  hairs  d  laflans  mw  known  to 
be  Carbon,  entered,  and  coming  behind  me,  ae  I  stood 
half  tamed  away  from  the  door,  laid  hie  band  on  me, 
and  mid,  "Mr.  Sanborn,  I  arrest  yon."  "By  what 
authorir/,',seid  I,  feeing  bun,  "  what  i>  yonr  name  I" 
He  gave  no  name,  but  Mid,  —  we  are  from  the  Mar 
•Lai's  office,"  or  something  of  the  sort.  I  think  one  or 
two  more  men  appeared  at  the  door;  and  when  I  called 
for  their  warrant,  one  of  the  party  »aid,  "We  have  a. 
warrant."  "  Show  It  to  me— read  hi"  said  I.  Then 
waa  some  demur  at  this,  but  one  man  said,  "Let  Mm  hear 
it."  By  thia  time  my  sister  had  brought  a  light  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  saw  what  was  doing.  Br  the 
light,  Frteman,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  aud 
stooping  over  to  catch  the  fight,  began  to  read  a.  paper 
which,  I  believe,  he  took  from  his  own  pocket.  I 
stooped  over  to  see  what  it  was,  but  be  would  not  let 
me  see  it.  My  sister  came  down  the  stairs  and  spoke 
to  them,  and  then  ran  to  the  door  and  cried  "  murder!" 
I  said  to  her,  "  No,  don't  cry  that,  but  run  to  CoL 
Whiting's,  and  tell  him  I  an-  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
will  not  give  their  names  or  show  me  their  warrant." 
Freeman  began  to  read  again,  but  bad  got  only  through 
afew  lines,  when  Carlton,  hearing  my  sister  still  shout, 
ing  on  the  piazza,  drew  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  hia 
pocket,  and  put  them  on  my  wrists,  I  remonstrating 
and  resisting  as  I  could.  Here  the  reading  stopped, 
and  I  knew  neither  the  names  nor  aathority 
of  the  ruffians.  I  think  the  name  of  the  Senate 
was  not  mentioned  as  yet,  and  it  was  less 
than  two  minutes  from  my  first  opening  the 
door  to  the  putting  on  of  the  handcuffs.  I  then  said, 
"  I  will  never  go  with  you  in  this  condition  if  I  can 
help  H."  A  whistle  was  given,  and  I  was  dragged  oat 
by  four,  and,  as  I  think,  five  men.  My  sister  had  gone 
to  route  the  neighbors,  and  I  was  alone  in  their  bands. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  their  carriage  in  the  street,  as  they 
dragged  me  down  the  stone  steps,  I  cried  "  Murder !" 
at  the  top  of  my  voice,  which  never  sounded  so  loud  to 
me  before.  I  thiBk  I  was  heard  a  mile.  I  was  bare- 
beaded,  and  in  thin  [slippers  and  cotton  stockings.  I 
asked  to  have  my  bat  and  boots  brought  down. 
"No,"  said  some  one;  "we  will  give  you  a  hat  and 
boots.  Come  along."  It  is  about  forty  feet  from  my 
honte  to  the  road,  and  I  think  I  could  not  have 
made  much  resistance  till  they  tried  to  lift  mo  into  the 
carriage.  My  hands  were  fast,  but  with  my  feet  I 
braced  myself  against  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  held 
them  back  till  that  gave  way.  Then  I  caught  my  left 
foot  on  the  other  ride  of  the  carriage  door,  and  that 
gave  way;  but  still  they  could  not  get  me  in.  I  think 
it  was  then  that  my  sister  came  back  and  seized  Coolidge 
by  bis  beard.  He  dropped  me  and  turned  upon  bar, 
but  did  not  strike  her.  Tbey  lifted  me  again  and  ware 
about  to  put  me  in,  when  my  sister  caught  the  whip 
and  struck  the  horses,  who  jumped  forward,  and  left 
me  aid  my  kidnappers  behind.  They  brought  me  on 
again,  and  again  my  sister  whipped  up  the  bones. 
The  driver  (Foes)  came  at  her  as  if  to  strike  her,  bat 
did  not.  She  threw  back  the  whip,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, catching  up  a  strip  of  wood,  returned  to  the 
hones. 

Just  then,  as  I  believe,  my  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis E.  Bigelow,  a  blacksmith,  came  running  up  and 
seized  my  handcuffs.  He  was  dragged  about  by  the 
three  men  who  then  had  me  in  their  power,  but  kept 
bis  hold.  They  tried  again  to  put  me  in  the  carriage, 
but  again  they  failed,  and  I  was  pushed  into  the  arid- 
die  of  the  street,  without  my  slippers,  which  bad  been 
lost  in  the  scuffle.  Mr.  George  Whittemore,  my  assist 
ant  teacher,  now  ran  up,  and  soon  other  neighbors  ap- 
peared, both  men  and  women,  amongt  hem  CoL  Whit- 
ing, who  is  an  old  gentleman,  upward  of  70,  and  Miss 
Ann  Whiting,  his  daughter.  The  Colonel  bast  the 
horses  with  his  cane,  and  Mice  Whiting  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  which  she  refused  to  '  leave,  although  tins 
driver  caught  her  by  the  throat  and  tried  to  drag  her 
out.  My  neighbors  now  coBeded  fast,  said  my  kfat- 
nappeis  soon  saw  tbey  could  do  no  mere  toward  then- 
original  plan  of  taking  me  away  unbeknown.  I  kept 
calling  or  them  to  give  their  names  read  their  warrant, 
but  it  was  not  till  soma  thirty  or  forty  bad  ceOeeted 
about  them  and  compelled  them  to  read  it,  that  the 
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same  Freeman  took  a  paper  from  his  own  posket,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern  read  it.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
examine  it,  nor  did  I  see  any  signatures  nor  seals  so  as 
to  identify  them.  It  purported  to  be  an  order  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  my  arrest,  directed  to  McNair, 
the  Seigeant-at-Arma  Annexed  was  a  clause  bearing 
even  date  with  the  order  (Feb.  16, 1860),  purporting  to 
be  vigned  by  McNair,  and  empowering  Silas  Carlton 
toactaebie  deputy.  "Which  of  you  hi  Carlton  T" 
said  I;  but  ncne  would  answer.  At  last  the. gray- 
headed  ruffian  at  my  right  shoulder  avowed  that  he 
was  the  man.  Freeman  bad  already  given  his  name, 
and  about  this  time,  which  was  full  fifteen  minutes  after 
their  first  appearance,  Coolidge  and  Tarlton  gave  their 
names. 

Soon  after,  among  the  crowd  of  neighbors,  friends, 
and  pupils,  appeared  my  counsel,  the  Hon.  John  8. 
Keyes,  who  demanded  to  see  the  warrant  end  to  haw* 
it  read  again.  This  was  refused,  but  he  was  allowed 
to  fee  lUt  cluuee  hi  which  Carlton's  name  appeared. 
He  propceed  instantly  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
asked  them  to  take  me  into  the  house  tad  guard  me 
there  till  one  could  be  taken  out.  They  refused,  and 
kept  me  still  in  the  street  uvaty  thin  stockings.  Some 
one  had  put  Mr.  Bigelow's  hat  on  my  bead,  and  others 
now  brought  me  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  I  tiied  to  put 
on,  without  success.  My  boots  were  brought,  and  I 
succeeded  in  drawing  them  on  with  my  manacled 
hands.  About  this  time  appeared  my  neighbor,  the 
Hon.  Nathan  Brcoks,  a  white-haired  gentleman  of 
more  than  seventy  j  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  Mr.  George 
Tleywood,  the  Town  Clerk;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  BaO, 
Chaiiman  of  the  Selectmen,  with  other  well-known 
citizens,  old  and  young.  Mr.  Brooks  put  his  hand  on 
one  of  the  ruffians,  who  threw  it  off,  crying  "Take 
care  what  you  do !"  "  I  warn  yon  to  take  care  what 
yon  do,"  replied  my  venerable  friend.  Mr.  Emerson 
rushed  up  to  Carlton  and  said,  "Who  are  you,  Sir 3 
By  what  right  do  you  hold  this  man  ?"  Carlton  mat- 
tered something  about  the  Sergeant^at-Anna.  "Are 
yon  the Sergeant-at^Arms 7"  said  Mr.  Emerson.  "No." 
"  Is  he  here  ?"  "  No,"  reluctantly  answered  Carlton, 
or  some  one  else  of  the  band.  Everything  now  began 
to  look  badly  for  the  ruffians.  The  bells  were  ringing, 
the  people  rushing  up  faster  and  fester,  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  no  officer  of  the  Senate  was  present. 
Threats  of  violence  were  made,  and  I  felt  one  of  my 
guard  tremble  violently  as  he  held  my  arm. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Keyes  had  applied  to  Judge 
Hoar,  who  lives  bnt  about  thirty  rods  from  me,  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  was  instantly  granted, 
an  J  an  officer  sent  for  to  serve  it.  This  was  Mr.  John 
B.  Moore,  a  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  County,  a 
tall,  stout,  and  resolute  townsman  of  mine.  He  soon 
arrived,  and  read  hie  writ.  Carlton  listened,  bat  re- 
fused to  give  me  ap,  saying  he  must  have  a  copy,  and! 
thatbe  would  himself  take  me  before  the  Court,  "No," 
raid  Sheriff  Moore,  "  I  shall  take  him  there."  Who* 
the  writ  was  read,  the  crowd  cheered,  and  now  they 
began  to  grow  dangerous  to  the  kidnappers.  I  urged 
them  to  spare  Freeman,  especially,  and  not  to  abase 
any;  but,  at  the  tame  time,  I  turned  on  Carlton,  and 
raid,  "  You  miserable  gray  .haired  scoundrel,  take  off 
these  irons."  Coolidge  and  Tad  Urn  still  held  my  arms. 
Then  the  Sheriff,  throwing  himself  back,  cried,  "I 
command  all  good  citizens  here  assembled,  hi  the  namf 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  assist  me  in  serving  this  pren 
eept."  He  laid  his  hands  on  Carlton,  and  fat  aiiiniitsul 
he  was  forced  away  from  my  shoulder,  and  carried  a 
rod  or  two  by  the  crowd.  Others  fell  upon  Coobdga 
andTailton,  who  stulbeld  me,  and  I  was  for  eons) 
seconds  in  danger  of  having  my  wrists  broken;  bat  I 
soon  saw  one  of  them  down  in  tha  gutter,'  and  Free 
man,  a  li  .tie  way  beyond  him,  hi  the  same  plight,  whfie 
I  was  free,  except  my  hands.  I  want  back  to  asy 
house)  Mr.  Keyes  brought  Carlton's  key  aad.onlookew 
the  handcuffs,  end  I  prepared  to  go  to  bad.     '— 

But  the  crowd,  which  now  numbered  3W>  or  300,  hvc 
eluding  most  of  the  people  of  the  village,  pursued  ta*> 
ruffians  as  they  drove  ^off  their  shattered  carriage  to- 
ward Lexington,  and  could  hardly  bo  restrained  from 
kffliog  them.  Tbey  waited  for  a  while  at  the  Mtddkt. 
sex  Hotel,  and  then  drove  out  of  town,  followed  by 
many  of  the  people.  This  was  about  10J  o'clock. 
Soon  after  I  swore  a  complaint  against  them  befotw 
Justice  Ball,  and  Sheriff  Moore  was  seat  to  si  east 
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ton,  Mifflin  A  Co.)  This  book  to  a  Rood  example  of  that  kind 
of  literary  work  which  to  born  of  sympathy  and  a  flexible 
culture  but  has  no  real  (rift  behind  It.  Half  a  oratory  ago  to 
live  Id  Concord  wm  a  piece  of  mod  fortane  to  the  literary 
man ;  now  and  henceforth,  however,  fortunate  to  be  who  to 
born  elsewhere.  The  atmosphere  baa  become  somewhat 
rarefied,  the  echoes  of  the  past  a  little  resonant,  for  genuine, 
original  work.  The  truest  homage  to  great  men  to  discrimi- 
nating study,  and  at  Concord  the  attitude  of  erect  and  self- 
respecting  approach  to  great  minds  to  evidently  difficult  to 
hold.  That  Transcendentalism  was  not  long  ago  a  stlmalat 
ing  and  commanding  Influence  In  our  literal  are  no  one  wm 
deny ;  but  that  singular  lack  of  warmth  and  vigor  which 
became  evident  early  In  Its  literary  development  becomes 
more  and  more  pronounced  as  we  recede  from  the  fountain- 
beads  of  its  Inspiration.  This  to  a  readable  book,  bat  it  to 
also  an  unsatisfactory  book ;  it  to  full  of  Information  and  yet 
it  does  not  tell  us  what  we  want  to  know.  Its  pages  give 
abundance  of  facts  concerning  Thoreaa,  but  they  nowhere 
let  us  into  the  secret  of  bis  genius.  The  characterisation  to 
vagae  and  bloodless,  although  it  to  undoubtedly  coosdenuous 
and  careful.  There  is  no  lack  of  preparation  and  knowledge 
but  a  lack  of  grasp  upon  life.  It  gives  us,  as  do  all  the  re- 
cent utterances  at  and  from  Concord,  fine  glimpses  into  tbe 
mysteries,  but  glimpses  that  are  occasional,  desultory  and 
inconsequential ;  there  is  no  comprehensive  grasp  upon  tbe 
totality  of  human  relations,  no  wide  outlook  upon  tbe  diver- 
gent lines  of  feeling  and  activity,  no  warmth  of  emotion 
suffusing  and  vivifying  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  daily  life. 
The  defects  of  this  biography  on  Its  critical  side  can  best  be 
seen  by  comparing  its  characterizations  of  Thoreau'e  mental 
habit  and  equipment  with  Mr.  Burroughs'*  article  in  tbe 
"Century"  for  July.  Mr.  Sanborn  has.  however,  made  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  excellent  series  by  presenting  * 
goodly  array  of  facts  concerning  the  early  history  of  Con- 
cord ;  and  if  he  has  failed  to  write  an  Ideal  biography  he  has, 
nevertheless,  prepared  a  very  careful  and  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  original  American  men  of 
letters. 


MISS  LOUISA  MAT  ALCOTT. 

The  author  cf  "Little  Women,"  "An  CU-Faabioned 
Girl,"  and  "little  Men"  needs  but  few  words  of  intro- 
duction where  tbe  English  language  to  spoken  or  read. 
Her  genial  nature  shines  through  ber  admirable  pictures 
of  New  England  home  life,  many  scenes  of  which  depict 
some  of  her  own  life  experiences.  Her  books  are  in- 
tensely American  in  character  and  sentiment,  yet,  in  all 
probability,  they  have  won  as  many  readers  in  England 
as  they  have  in  ber  own  country.  Miss  Alcott  is  a 
daughter  of  the  well-known  author,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
and  her  life  has  been  passed  chiefly  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
brilliant  circle  of  writers  and  thinkers  who  have  given 
tbe  old  town  of  Concord  a  peculiar  literary  charm.  She 
was  born  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1832,  but  has  resided 
since  early  childhood  in  Massachusetts,  the  Alcott  family 
having  latterly  passed  their  summers  in  Concord  and 
their  winters  in  Boston.  Although  her  fame  as  a  writer 
bos  been  the  growth  of  comparatively  few  yean,  she 
began  her  career  quite  early  in  life.  She  wrote 
fairy  tales  for  Boston  publications  while  yet  in  her 
teens,  and  ber  first  volume,  "Flower  Fables,"  was 
printed  as  early  as  1855.  She  continued  writing  news- 
paper stories,  chiefly  for  Boston  weeklies,  but  these  pro- 
ductions are  for  the  most  part  forgotten,  although  a  few 
of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  some  ef  ber  later  vol- 
umes. Tbe  first  work  from  her  pen  which  attracted 
general  attention  was  her  "  Hospital  Sketches."  These 
sketches  were  originally  letters  written  to  her  mother 
and  sisters  from  the  hospitals  at  Washington  and  her  sick- 
room in  that  city  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  when  she  be- 
came one  of  the  noble  band  of  volunteer  nurses  who 
went  out  from  the  North  to  take  care  of  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Her  exertions  in  the  hospitals  brought 
on  a  fever,  from  the-  effects  of  which  she  was  long  re- 
covering, if,  indeed,  she  may  bo  said  to  have  ever  fully 
regained  her  health.  During  her  convalescence  she  re- 
vised her  letters  and  they  were  printed  in  the  Boston 
Commonwealth.  They  became  at  once  very  popular,  and 
were  afterwards  printed  in  book-form  under  the  more 
extended  title  of  "  Hospital  Sketches  and  Camp  and 
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Fireside  Stories."  Miss  Alcott  was  now  sought  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Atlantic  and  other  magazines,  and  in 
1863-4  several  stories  appeared  from  ber  pen.  In  1865  her 
first  novel,  "  Moods,"  was  published.  Tt  was  intended  to 
embody  tbe  author's  idea  of  love  and  marriage,  but  did  so 
imperfectly,  and  failed  to  take  the  position  in  literature 
her  talents  justified,  and  which  her  subsequent  works 
have  naturally  assumed.  Miss  Alcott  has  twice  visited 
Europe,  once  in  1866  and  again  in  1870,  and  ber  return 
was  in  each  case  followed  by  seasons  of  great  activity. 
It  was  on  her  return  from  ber  first  visit  to  Europe,  in 
1867,  that  she  began  "  Little  Women,"  the  story  from 
which  her  greatest  fame  baa  been  derived,  but  before 
she  completed  the  first  volume  her  overtaxed  strength 
gave  out  and  Bhe  again  became  an  invalid.  It  was  from 
the  effects  of  this  attack  of  illness  that  she  sought,  rest 
and  recreation  in  her  second  visit  to  Europe,  which  she 
undertook  in  company  with  ber  artist  sister.  Miss  May 
Alcott,  and  a  Boston  lady  friend.  "  Little  Women"  ap- 
peared in  tbe  interim  between  her  first  and  second  visits 
abroad,  and  was  followed  by  "An  Old-Fashioned 
Girl"  and  "  Little  Men,"  each  of  which  awakened  fresh  in- 
terest and  extended  ber  reputation.  In  utter  years  ehe 
has  written  "My  Boys,"&c.,  "Shawl-Straps,"  and  "Cupid 
and  Chow-Chow;"  these  three  books  forming  suc- 
cessive volumes  of  the  "Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag"  series. 
Her  other  printed  books  are  "  Proverb  Stories,"  one  of 
her  earlier  productions,  and  "  Work,  a  Story  of  Experi- 
ence." Some  idea  of  Miss  Alcott's  popularity  in  her  own 
country  may  be  formed  when  it  is  known  that  up  to  the 
present  time  her  American  publishers  have  sold  no  less 
than  104,000  of  '*  Little  Women,"  55,000  of  "Tbe  Old- 
Fashioned  Girl,"  and  51,000  of  "  Little  Men."  In  England 
there  has  also  been  a  very  large  sale  for  her  works,  which 
have  successively-appeared  either  in  authorized  editions, 
or  through  other  channels  in  the  shape  of  cheap  puhbea- 


Of  Miss  Alcott's  personal  traits  it  has  truthfully  been 
written:  "Few  women  more  intensely  American  than 
Miss  Alcott  can  be  found.  The  daughter  of  a  New  Eng- 
land transcendentalist,  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord, 
and  descended  on  her  mother's  side  from  tbe  Maya,  Be- 
wails, and  Qiuncys  of  Boston,  she  to  by  birth  and  train- 
ing a  Protestant  of  Protestants,  an  enthusiast  for  free- 
dom, nature,  and  the  Uteal  life.  Her  humor,  her  tastes, 
ber  aspirations,  ber  piety  are  all  American  as  well  as 
ber  style  and  her  opinions,  which  ber  books  sufficiently 
exhibit.  It  is  this  which  makes  their  charm;  for  though 
she  writes,  it  is  rather  for  what  abe  asya  than  for 
ber  manner  of  saying  it  that  tbe  world  reads  ber 
novels.  '  Little  Women '  is  a  natural  picture  of 
life  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  in  which  her  own 
family  and  friends  appear  under  a  slight  dis- 
guise. In  'An  Old-Fashioned  Girl'  the  suns 
method  is  pursued;  the  characters  are  drawn  from  life, 
and  are  full  of  tbe  buoyant,  free,  hopeful  New  ^"g»»"«* 
spirit,  beyond  constraint  and  above  vulgarity,  which 
makes  them  so  fascinating. " 
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AN  EDUCATOR, 


And  tbe  Public  Aripreoiation  of  His 
Work. 
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T.   Harris. 


About  tbe  1st  of  last  May,  whe«  It  was  as- 
enrtnlned  that  Mr.  Wlllinta  T.  Harrii  was 
positively  going  to  resign  Irom  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  public  acliooi,  of  St. 
Louis,  a  nuiiibor  of  prominent  citizens 
of  St.  Lnuis  who  had  bean  intiuiatWy 
a>  q unlnted  with  Wr.  Harris  for  twent/  or  more 
yours  in  the  cltr  sogeesied  a  testimonial  on 
the  p.irt  of  the  citizens.  Th«  »n.'(rf*tion  met 
with  favor,  and  Mi'S^rn.  June-  E.  Yeatmnn, 
Henry  Ilitehcock,  John  W.  Noble,  WilliB'n  G. 
Eliot,  James  Kiib;ird9on,  Morri9  J.  Lipp- 
ma«,  TliomuB  Ecn«»nn,  Samuel  Cnpplee  >ind 
CLnrles  F.    Meyer  wereMppomted  a  committee 
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tbe  state.  Ho  cl aimed  tbat  education  »u  the 
haadmaid  to  civilization  and  a  message  ol 
peace,  and  has  been  an  Influence  lu  ►  Duping 
tbe  conduct  ol  govoronientnl  affairs.  H«  stated 
that  Mr.  Murrla  liad  brought  fidelity  ol  pur- 
uose  to'  ar  on  tHo^aucatlonal  work,  and 
was  deWMing  ol  success  and  honor 
especially  when  tbe  pupilage  In  ten  public 
schools  during  hta  ad.-lnlatratloa  had  In- 
creased  In  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population. 
When  Mr.  Hairis  began  ••  assistant 
Superintendent  In  1867.  «»>•»  were 
17  000  pupil*  enrolled,  and  when  be 
left  the  schools  a  le«r  weeks  atto  tbere  were 
69.00"  pupils  enrolled.  Thia  Increase  of  pu; 
plugs  the  speaker  eredlted  to  Mr.  Harris' 
enorte  to  broaden  and  popularise  the  system 
of  educailoa  and  combiulug  ail  nations litis* , 
and  placing  the  system  on  a  sure  and  sale 
loundation  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Orrick  said  It 
was  with  pride  tbat  the  citizens 
saw  tbat  Mr.  Harris  whs  recognised  at  borne 
and  abroaii  as  an  educ  .tor,  a  writer  and  a 
philosopher  oi  blub  rank.aad  It  was  witb  deep 
regret  that  they  realized  that  they  would  have 
to  part  wiib  him  as  the  eustodian 
ol  their  educational  Interests,  but  in 
this  parting         it         was        not        felt 

that  Mr.  Harris  would  mike  any  other 
place  men  St.  Louis  bis  home.  In  closing  his 
Ludress  Mr.  Orrick  banded  Mr.  Harris  the, 
me  lal  and  said  that  be  bad  tlie  good  wishes 
acd  hopes  lor  success  in  his  new  Held  ol  labor 
from  ail  the  gentlemen  present  and  many 
other  eitizens. 

rav  an  d»l 
Was  made  by  Merinod,  Jaecard  <k  Co.  ot 
cb.  mically  puie  void,  24  carats  flue,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  one-quarter  oi  aav  tsseb 
thick  and  12  ounces  in  weight.  The  medal  was 
designed  by  Prof.  Carl  Gathers  of  Washington 
university,  and  was  described,  aa  follows: 
A  circle  flat  disc  of  icold  with  tbe  edge  and  en- 
graviag  in  bold  relief  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
■uedal.  One  side  contained  an  allegorical 
representation  ol  aaWeation. surrounded  oy  the 
nauiesot  several  ot  the  leading  educators  ol  the 
classical  and  modern  times. Tbe  representation 
was  a  lemale  figure  seated  on  a  beach,  with 
opened  books  on  her  lap,  and  cloaed  ones 
piled  up  at  the  end  of  the  bench.  In  lront  of 
her  were  two  children  receiving  Instruction, 
and  back  of  her  were  two  children  walking  to- 
w«rda  her,  as  though  anxious  to  re- 
ceive instruction.  Under  this  repre- 
sentation was  engraved  in  Roman  cap- 
ital letters  tbe  word  "Education." 
Enciriliag  the  representation  in  Banian  capi- 
tal letter*  ibe  names  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Pestalozzl,  Hegel,  Froeoel.  Arnold  and  Mian, 
they  being  considered  the  characteristic  edu- 
cators in  different  times  and  in  different 
countries.  Ou  the  reverse  slue  of  the  medal 
was  a  luurel  wreath,  encircling  an  engraved 
inscription  containing  tbe  lolio wing  proclama- 
tion: 

From  Citizens  of  8t.  Louis  to 
William  T.  Harris, 
In  grateful  recognition  of    twenty- three  years 
of  laithin)  and  distinguished  service  as  teach- 
er,   principal,    assistant   superintendent    and 
superintendent  of  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

1857-1880. 

MR.  HARRIS, 
On  receiving  the  medal,  stood  fixed  and  mo- 
tiouless  for  a  tew  seconds,  and  tbeu  began  in  a 
trembling  manner  to  re. pond  to  the  address 
and  to  acknowledge  tbe  recognition.  The 
substance  of  his  response  was  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tbe  language  ebosen  in  addressing  bim  on 
this  occasion  and  the  extraordinary  reception 
given  him  were  ol  so  an  impressive  character 
that  be  could  not  command  language  more 
than  to  express  profound  gratitude,  because 
be  felt  be  was  not  deserving  of  tbe  honor  and  of 
tbe  tribute.  He  considered  tbe  token  more  of 
an  expression  of  deep  feeling  by  citizens  for 
tbe  substantiality  of  education,  thun  uu  act  to 
honor  so  humble  and  unworthy  a  person  as 
hiiuself.  Tne  act  shows  bow  heartily  the 
sympathies  and  expressions  ot  the  cit- 
izens are  for  community  education  ot 
the  people.  It  shows  the  conviction  that 
mankind  in  a  community  lor. as  one  solid 
whole,  and  that  tbe  average  mind  of  the  com- 
munity rales,  and  therefore  the  average  in- 
telligence should  be  provided  with  a  means 
of  elevation  to  higher  intelligence 
for  the  good  of  the  government.  In  Europe 
the  rulers  are  learning  what  America  has 
learned,  tbat  educated  people  br,ng  natural 
wealth  into  the  ceuatry.  The  ideal  of  hu- 
manity, tangtu  In  tbe  United  States 
constitution,  was  the  highest  prin- 
ciple of  education,  and  mas  teaching 
ike  development  of  man  In  tbe  Image  of  tbe 
Creator.  This  development  Should  have  its 
progress  by  education  in  too  public  schools, 
and  menus  should  bu  organized  for  brine-ins 
the  people  when  young  into  the  schools,  and 
education  In  St.  Louis  is  designed  to  be 
presented  in  the  ma-t  captivating  man- 
ner, the  best  classes  not  suffering  by  contact 
witb  tbe  lower  classes,  but  tbe  lower  are  ele- 
vated and  tbe  highest  are  strengthened.  Me 
closed  by  stutiug  that  the  system  was  not  per- 
fect yet  In  St.  Louis,  and  be  had  spent  may 
bitter  boura  in  tbe  consciousness  of 
his  shortcomings  and  deficiencies 
in  bis  work.  ana  tbereiore  felt 
tbo  more  surprised  snd  astonished  at  meeting 
so  many  of  his  honorable  friends  and  lu  being 
so    honored   on  this  occ  ision.    Tbe  response 
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of  Mr.  Harris  was  received  with  applause,  and 
when  he  took  his  seat,  UoV.Dr.  Eliot  arose  and 
addressed  him. 

REV.   DB.    BLLIOT 

Stated  that  then  was  nit  a  iditlonal  recogni- 
tion yet  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Harris,  «  hied  came 
from  the  suggestion  to  have  Mr.  Harris  visit 
Scotland,  lieriniiny,  England  „nd 

Francu  and  thoroughly  investigate  and 
xtu  y  the  entire  system  of  education  adopted 
In  those  countries,  and  to  prepare  his  deduc- 
tions anil  recommendation*  applicable  to  the 
United  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
thoni  In  u  ae!l"H  ol  lectures  onder  the  auspices 
ot  Washington  university.  The  suggestion 
was  so  well   received    by  a   large    number    of 


vitims,  that  It  ghae  been  resolved  Into  the 
purchase        of  a       letter        of       credit 

of  J  I.  ooo  for  Mr.       Harris       to 

use  In  viskinsr  Europe  for  the  purpose 
ot  maklnir  the  Investigation,  nnd  this  letter  It 
presented  to  htm  partly  In  recognition  of  p  ist 
services  to  the  city.  Partly  as  a  token  of  r  ■• 
spect,  partly  to  secure  special  regard  for  St. 
Lotilsnns  interested  In  public  education,  and 
to  get  him  to  retain  hi*  homo  in  St.  Louis  and 
his  m-i'les.qioHal  relations  with  Washington 
university. 

Mr.  Harris,  on  receiving  the  letter,  said  he 
did  not  know  whit  to  sav,  as  the  unexpected 
klnilneas  ot  nls  friends  embarrassed,  him. 
One  thins  he  could  say  *a  i  that  he  never  had 
contemplated  removing  permanently  from  St. 
Louis,  as  It  had  bcun  his  home  ever  since  he 
whs  twenty-one  years  old,  nud  he  had 
all  of  hit  Interests  here.  He  was 
proud  that  lie  was  so  appreciated  and  trustnd 
by  his  fellow-citizen".  During  the  next  two  or 
three  years  he  Intended  to  spend  a  portion  of 
each  year  In  Ktirope,  In  educational  investiga- 
tions, as  suggested  hv  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  ho  would  live 
or  have  his  home  In  St.  Louis.  When 
Mr.  lUtrls  had  finished  his  remark*,  the  gen- 
tlemen npplau  led  him,  nnd  then  surrounded 
him  nnd  shook  hands  with  him  and  gave  Indi- 
vidual expressions  ol  their  respect  lor  him 
and  Ills  cause.  In  the  midst  otitis  receiving 
the  personal  congratulations,  Mr.  Yeatuiaii 
stepped  up  to  Mr.  Harris  and  presented  111  in 
with  a  beautifully  bound  scrap-book  contain- 
ing the 

NAMES  OF    THE  CONTRIBUTORS 

To  the  testimonial  fund,  anil  about  fifty  let- 
ters, originals,  received  with  tho  contribu- 
tions Iroin  the  contributor*. 

In  th«  ronv  Tsational  reception  which  fo|. 
lowed  these  presentations, Mr.  Harris  Informed 
his  trienils  that  he  would  leave  for  Eitiope 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Tho  reception 
continued  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  the 
gentlemen  hade  Mr.  Harris  farewell  and  de- 
parted. 

FROM  THE  TF.aCIIBR". 

Mr.  Cook,  prln  Ipal  of  too  Douglas  school, 
and  a*  delegated  representative  of  the  school 
teachers,  yesterday  afternoon  presented  Mr. 
Iluirls  with  a  copy  of  tbe  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  teachers  In  ref«r«nee  to  lilm 
it*  tlto  retiring  superintendent  ol  the 
schools.  The  presentation  was  IV  an  Inloriual 
manner  tint!  was  accepted  with  expressions  of 
love  and  gratitude  by  Mr.  Hsiris.  The 
particulars  of  tbe  movement  ot  the  teaoliers 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Ilsrrl*  and  the  wording  of 
the  resolutions  were  published  at  length  in 
yesterday's  Kkpddlican. 

Some  dtiy  next  week  the  rcnoln- 
tlons  respecting  Mr.  Harris, which  were  adopt- 
ed by  ti.e  school  directors  In  a  moating  held 
May  11,  will  be  presented  to  blm  In  an  en- 
grossed form.  Too  resolutions  am 
beautifully  engrossed  on  a  sliest  of 
One  eard-btartl  nineteen  Inches  wide 
and  twenty-five  Inches  long,  richly  framed. 
A  duplicate  and  similarly  engrossed  copy  of 
the  resolutions  has  been  prepared  tor  a  gilt  to 
the  Public  School  library,  to  he  placed  on  the 
pedestal  that  Is  to  bold  tho  marble  bust  of  Mr. 
Harris,  to  he  presented,  to  the  library  by  tbe 
so  boo  1  teac&trs. 
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Of  Philosophy  non-  In  session  at  Coucord  will 
see  on  certain  days  a  squnrc-shouldcrerl  gentle- 
man, with  a  somewhat  palo  nnd  very  earucst 
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lure.  It  should  not  bolnfcrred  from  litis  that 
lie  Is  roundabout  or  p  olix.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  lit  extraordinarily  quick  nml  keen,  lint 
where  nninv  men  would  look  nt  a  snbjectfrom 
only  one  point  of  view,  with  great  clear- 
ness, lie  looks  at  It  with  equal 
clearness  from  many  points  of  view,  nil  lying, 
however,  In  one  circuit,  wnich  represents  the 
underlying  mmy  of  llio  subject.  This  circuit 
Ins  trained  intelligence  takes  in  nt  u  Hash. 
J I  is  conversation,  ihcioi'oro,  is  something  won- 
nor  I  ill.  The  number  ot  topics  he  has  consid- 
ered is  surprising,  ami  tlio  bearing  ol  chcIi  on 
the  oilier  or  on  the  general  system  of  thought 
whicli  Inclmles  them  nil  is  50  familiar  to  nun 
tknl  he  lends  his  listener  on  from  one  thought 
or  phase  to  another  with  stimulating  euso 
and  luminousneBs.  Another  k  eat  charm 
about  it  Is  Ins  generosity  in  discussing  with 
any  one  who  shows  interest  enough  to  draw 
him  out,  nntl  the  ever-present  modesty  whicli 
prevents  ihisrcadnioss  to  tnlk  from  assuming 
anything  like  an  egotistic  aspect.  As  he  con- 
versed 011  this  ami  other  subjects  In  his  liorary 
at  Orchard  Uoiiso  (owned  by  .Mr,  Alcotl), 
where  lie  now  livos,  he  would  go  to  his  bmik- 
cii-.es  when  he  mentioned  n  particular  book, 
lake  it  down,  ami  bring  It  out  for  examination, 
lilicn  turning  to  the  page  or  paragraph  that. 
illustrated  his  meaning.    Of  the 

VAItllCIl  ANII  rtllll'lll.NK  KNOWI.KHOH 
which  lie  has  at  command,  It  Is  evident  that 
there  Is  little,  if  any,  lying  unregarded  in 
corners  thrown.  It  is  nil  systematized  nnd 
ready  for  Insinnl  uso.  This  library  111  which 
Mr.  Harris  is  now  Installed,  by  the  way,  Is 
slumped  with  the  characteristics  of  lis  occit- 
liant's  mental  career.  The  walls,  as  well  as 
those  of  an  adjoining  smaller  room,  arc  con- 
cealed by  row  upon  row  of  books,  some 
thousands  of  volumes,  beside  pamphlets  Ioobo 
nnd  in  covers,  nil  convcnlcnily  slowed  In  box 
shelves,  whicli  can  bo  taken  up  and  trans- 
ported with  tho  contents  undisturbed.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  siauds  a  plaster  bust  of  the 
.luno  Ludovisi,  and  near  11  hang  photographs 
from  portrait  statues  of  Policies  and  Aspnsla; 
Mr.  Harris,  It  may  be  6aid  here,  having  a  the- 
ory of  his  own  thHt  the  Juno  in  question  was 
slightly  idealized  from  the  actual  Aepasm. 
But  the  room  (which  Is  the  boiiio  in  which  the 
so-slnns  of  the  school  were  held  last  year)  It 
essentially  a  working  room,  and  bnl  little 
ornament  flnds  a  placo  thorc.  At  ono  side 
stands  n  huge  easy  chair,  but  even  this  Is  pro- 
vided with  a  book  rest,  as  if  tho  owner  had 
no  time  to  lose,  even  when  esttng.  In  tho 
centre  of  the  apartment  an  immense  writing 
desk  and  a  typewriter  with  a  large  tray  at- 
tached, form  a  6ort  of  intrenchment. 
wltbm^ 

teacher  in  the  public  schools,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive his  appointment  till  Ihc  following  spring. 
In  the  meanwhile  ho  maintained  himself  by 
teaching  phonographic  short  hand,  among  Ilia 
pupils  being  McCullnugh,  since  editor  of  the 
Olobc-Iicmocrat,  who  6oon,  ns  Mr,  Harris 
says,  surpassed  his  teachor  in  ravld  writing. 
A  lame  collection  of  books  on  phonography 
nnd  stenography,  Illustrating  its  whole  devel- 
opment, I ■•  Mill  among  Mr.  Harris' possessions. 
Krom  teacher  ho  nwo  to  bo  principal,  ihcn 
assistant  superintendent,  and  for  tho  last  13 
years  has  been  superintendent  of  tho  St. 
Louis  public  schools.  When  ho  resigned  last 
May,  to 

kST.MlI.lSU   A  NEW  HOME  IN  CONCOKD 

and  to  travel  abroad,  the  citizens  and  school 
ofllelals  of  St.  Lotus  overwhelmed  him  with 
expressions  of  their  appreciation,  presenting 
him  wilh  a  commemorative  gold  medal  which 
cost  tlOO,  a  letter  ot  credit  fortlUUOand  a 
scries  of  resolutions.  What  they  thought  of 
his  services  to  the  city  and  tho  eauso  or  edu- 
cation may  be  seen  In  the  following  passage 
from  the  resolutions:  "Entering  on  his  duties 
as  superintendent,  whon  the  schools  were  just 
recovering  from  the  demoralization  of  civil 
war,  wilh  an  enrollment  of  l.">,lmo  pupils,  ho 
leaves  them  with  an  enrollment  of  50,000,  in 
tho  full  enjoyment  of  prosperous  growth, 
whioii  has  surpassed  that  of  the  city  itself." 

Kir.  Harris  modestly  attributes  his  succesa 
In  part  to  tho  cooperation  of  n  remarkably 
good  school  board,  and  to  I  he  fact  that  this 
board  was  not  subject  to  the  whims  of  a  city 
council,  which,  by  u  Ithholding  appropriations 
M  critical  times  through  a  false  ceonomv.might 
undo  tho  careful  work  of  years,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  some  other  cities.  I'.ut  It  is  clear 
from  his  repeated  reelection  to  oflic;  by  the 
hoard  that  ihc  head  of  the  system  was,  after 
all,  the  source  of  Its  vitality.  It  must  bo  borne 
111  mind,  too,  that  when  Mr.  Harris  took 
charge,  1  here  was  a  widespread  prejudice  in 
St.  Ixiuis  against  what  wero  called 
the  "frco  schools,"  as  being  Inferior 
to  private  ones,  ami  deteriorating  in  their  in- 
fluence on  the  manners  and  morals  of  chil- 
dren; nnd  not  the  least  of  tho  services  which 
ho  performed  was  llio  dusipnilng  of  this 
prejudice.  Instead  of  it,  lie  roused  in  the 
public  mind  an  enthusiasm  for  iho  public  in- 
stitutions of  education,  which  was  bused  on 
tho  solid  fact  that  in  ihcm  the  best,  most  lib- 
eral and  comprehensive,  courses  of  instruction 
could  bo  found  under  his  management.  A 
few  details  ot 

THE  9TSTLM  WHICH  UK   INAUGURATED 
will  not  bo   out   of  placo    here.    One  of  tho 
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most  im|K>rtant  changes  Introduced  by  h  m 
was  the  classification  ami  grading  of  tho 
schools  on  a  new  method.  The  old  fashion 
was  for  the  superintendent  to  exammo  tho 
children  each  year,  giving  them  their  places 
according  to  their  standing  at  that  examina- 
tion and  waiting  till  the  next  year  before  al- 
lowing any  ono  of  them  to  pn°s  Into  a 
new  class. '  The  <lHTerencts  of  tho  pupils 
In  health,  temperament  and  quickness 
at  learning  produce,  as  every  one 
knows,  great  Inequalities  In  cverv  class; 
yet,  in  sptto  of  Ihcso  Inequalities,  ihev  were 
yoked  together  for  an  enure  year,  the  slow 
ones  holding  iho  bright  ones  back.  Ily  a  sort 
of  "skimming"  process,  and  holding  more 
frequent  examinations,  Mr.  Harris  selected 
the  more  advanced  members  of  lower  classes 
nnd  joined  them  with  the  lagging  members  of 
the  noxt  higher,  thus  Linking  an  intcrmedialo 
stage.  As  la-t  as  the  highest  classes  thin  nut 
by  theso  menus,  they  lire  con-olidiilcd,  and. 
four  limes  n  year,  they  aro  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enler  the  central  school  or  branch 
high  Bchxil,  so  that  those  who  aro  really  qunl- 
llied  for  It  need  not  waste  several  months  in 
wining  for  others  to  catch  up  with  them.  In 
tills  way,  loo,  smaller  classes  are  made,  nnd 
the  Insii  uilinn  becomes  nmro  direct  ami  pur- 
tonal.  Formerly  there  would  bo  1.7)  children  |n 
a  school,  nil  at  the  same  point  Now  they  afo 
divined  into  as  many  groups  as  practicable, 
un  or  :iu  forming  a  class,  and  In  the  primary 
grades  lii  or  lf>.  This  process  of  re- 
adjustment or  "skimming"  has  been  |n 
usi)  since  IsTO.  ,V  second  important  roform  Is 
the  "infoitnaiiorr'slu. lies."  'I  hcsc  arc  o.  tried 
on  without  text  books,  two  of  llieni  being 
ptu>ncd  at  once  by  a  class,  and  are  meant  to 
familiarize  young  pupils  viih  important  prac- 
lic-il  siihjecis  In  tin  easy  way.  ror  example, 
history  nnd  natural  ec.ionce  aro  laken  up  by 
the  primary  grades,  and  for  threo  years  the 
classes  go  repeatedly-  over  the  same  ground, 
each  tune  more  elaborately 

AND  ON   A   Htlilll:!!  PI.ANK, 

bv  what  Is  called  a  "spiral"  system.  First, 
the  »uti|ccl  Is  sketched  in  outline,  nnd  the 
next  year,  In  going  over  with  it,  the  leather 
fills  In  ullli  mure  details,  and,  111  the  third 
year,  wilh  still  inoic  detail.  A  third  achieve- 
ment of  great  usefulness  is  the  organization  of 
nil  the  schools  into  supervising  princlpalships. 
Sixteen  able  men  arc  em  ployed,  nt  $Miw  a  year 
each,  as  supervising  principals,  1  heir  entire 
wen  k  being  to  Inspect  constantly  tho  schools 
of  their  district,  and,  where  they  find  a  teacher 
doing  "poorly,  giro  him  or  heT  nsst-tnnce 
in  acquiring*  belter  methods.  Kvon  sincere 
teachers  cannot  all  do  equally  well,  and  It  has 
been  found  that,  by  this  system,  a  supervising 
principal  run  niton,  in  two  weeks,  "slrotchten 
out"  and  set  going  on  n  bettor  plan  a  teacher 
who  would  otherwise  go  on  muddtlug  her 
work  for  n  year  without  thecause  of  tho  dim- 
cully  being  discove  ed.  Each  Instructor  is 
ilius  continually  aided,  encouraged  and  kept 
tip  to  the  mark.  "Before  this  plan  was  tried," 
savs  Mr.  liar. Is,  "I  had  been  III  yoars  in 
tho  school-,  ami  had  never  !:nnrv 
of  a  principal's  gelling  good  work  out  of  a 
poor  teacher,  until  we  happened  to  Undone 
who  had  that  at;  nml  from  him  Ihc  whole 
system  was  developed."  It  has  had  tho  effect 
of  keeping  tie  schoolrooms  quieter  and  neat- 
er, abolishing  petulance  and  loudness  on  tho 
part  of  ihe  toachers,  nutting  the  children  at 
case,  nnd  establishing'  pleasant  relations  and 
habits  of  eager  attention  to  classroom  work  on 
both  sides.  Under  Mr.  Harris'  regime,  too, 
tho  cases  rf  corporal  punishment  have 
been  reduced  from  BOO  per  week  In 
every  7iW  pupils  lo  2  per  week  for  tho 
same  number;  a  ratio  of  2.7)  times  less. 
Another  measure  very  beneficial  In  its  re  nits 
has  been  that  of  "suspending"  refractory 
pupils  Instead  of  violently  punching  or  ex- 
pelling them  When  a  boy  13  suspended,  bo 
cue,  on  application-  lo  the  superintendent,  bo 
restored  10  another  school,  bill  not  lo  iho  one 
he  has  left.  Thus  tho  old  causes  of  irritation 
are  not  renewed,  and  the  parents,  by  having 
to  come  to  ihe  superintendent,  get  a  chance  to 
talk  the  case  over  Impartially,  and  aro  led  to 
reflect  on  their  duly  ns  citizens  to  assist  tho 
harmonious  working  or  iho  schools.  How 
well  Supt.  Harris  succeeded 

IN  CAIlKJING  OUT  NKW  MKABlfRKB 
may  be  judged  from  tho  fnct  that,  while  Ttos- 
ton  has  been  unnblo  to  sustain  n  single  public 
kindergarten,  he  has  established  SB  flourishing 
ones  iii  St.  Eouls,  with  an  attendance  of  fiflOO 
children.  I  hoy  nro  cheap,  too,  costing  less 
proportionally  than  primary  schools.  This  Is 
effected  partly  by  a  semt  l-nncasferian  system 
of  employing  partially  trained  teachers  at  low 
salaries,  under  the  monliorship  of  experienced 
kindergnrtcno  s.  All  theso  things  have)  not 
been  accomplished  without  op|K»itlnn,  at 
tunes  very  active,  but  Mr.  Harris  has  had  grit, 
insight  arid  tact  enouirh  to  overcome  it  wilh, 
and  a  marvellous  organizing  ability  as  well. 
Thcdcplh  tvlih  which  hu  has  In-mod  educa- 
tional problems  Is  shown  by  his  annual  re- 
ports, stout  volumes  written  In  the  clearest 
style  and  erammed  with  facts,  suggestions 
and  a  penetrating  practical  philosophy  of  tho 
subject.  Of  lalo  ho  has  undcrlnken  the  prep- 
aration of  Appleton's  School  Headers,  which 
nro  being  rapidly  adopted  In  different  parts  of 
the  counirv 


On  Iho  side  of  speculative  philosophy,  Mr. 
Harris' activity  has  been  quite  as  rcinarkablo 
ns  in  education.  A  uhllosophlo  thinker  at 
tho  ngu  of  lit,  20  years  ago  he  began 
those  studies  which,  carried  on  by  Amcrloans 
and  1  lormiin-  Americans  through  Iho  St,  I.011I1 
Philosophical  Club  anil  Knnt  Club,  have  given 
that  cilv  such  reputation  as  a  rcntro  of 
philosophic  Interest.  Ilts  work,  nccomplishod 
In  Ihe  intervals  of  exacting  toil  as  school 
superintendent,  has  been  nothing  loss  than  the 
independent  examination  or  tno  great  philoso- 
phers from  Aristotle  down,  including  Thomas 
Aquinas,  with  oiher  scholastics,  tho  mystics  and 
tho  Herman  masters,  so  us  to  oumprohond  fully 
the  unifying  view  of  Hegel,  and  to  oblsin 
fresh  Insights  of  his  own.  As  a  result  ot  this 
wtdo  study,  he  has  becomo  the  ablest  expos- 
ltor  of  llegel  In  America,  and  has  cvon  pene- 
trated farther  into  that  great  writer's  meaning 
than  some  of  tho  recent  Herman  disciples  like 
Kuno  Fischer  and  Krdmann.  "Philosophy  Is 
found  In  tho  history  of  philosophy"  Is 
his  principle,  nnd  nothing  less  than 
a  total  view  establishing  tho  log- 
ical succession  or  substantial  unity 
of  Kant  and  Klchte  with  Plato  and  Aristotle 
satisfies  him.  In  this  view  ho  flnds  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  absolute  Ideality  Informing  tho 
universe,  the  freedom  and  moral  responsibility 
or  man,  tho  basis  for  religion,  tho  slato,  and 
healthful  art  forms,  and  tlio  necessity  for  edu- 
cation us  n  nrni-" '"     '       ■     ■  ■- 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL 
MANUFACTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scientific  American  : 

On  reading  over  an  article  in  Seribiier'a Magazine,  of  April, 
1878,  entitled  •'  How  Lead  Pencils  are  Made,"  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  some  account  of  their  earliest  manufacture 
in  this  country  might  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify 
publication  in  your  valuable  journal,  where  one  expects  lb 
find  the  records  of  all  inventions  and  discoveries,  both  past 
and  present 

Tiie  article  in  Bcr&ner's  might  lend  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Dixon,  in  his  experiments  in  Salem,  in  1830,  was 
the  pioneer,  or  the  first  maker  of  pencils  in  America.  Mr. 
Dixon  probably  made  no  such  claims,  for  be  must  have 
known  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  nt  least  one  manufac- 
turer of  the  nrticlc  in  Massachusetts,  whose  name  and  repu- 
tation were  well  known  by  every  school  boy  and  girl  in  the 
country.  Wm.  Monroe's  pencils,  or  "  Monroe's  pencils,"  as 
they  were  universally  called,  'were  as  familiar  lo  Ihe  public 
as  "Faber's  pencils  are  at  present.  But  to  the  early  his- 
tory: 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  Wm.  Monroe 
was  a  young  cabinetmaker  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Non- 
intercourse.  non-importation,  and  the  embargo  laws  bad  de- 
pressed nearly  all  kinds  of  business,  among  others  that  in 
which  Mr.  Monroe  was  engaged.  The  demand  for  articles 
that  hitherto  had  only  lx-en  made  abroad  was,  however,  an 
exception ;  for  those  non-importation  created  a  scarcity,  con- 
sequently invention  in  that  direction  was  encouraged  and 
rewarded.  This,  then,  was  his  field.  Seeing  what  a  high 
price  had  to  be  paid  for  a  lead  pencil,  and  that  the  article 
could  hardly  be  procured  at  all,  he  determined  to  see  what 
he  could  do  toward  making  them. 

He  acted  on  Ihc  idea  at  once,  and  procured  a  few  lumps  of 
black  lead.  This  be  pulverized  with  a  hammer,  and  sepa- 
rated the  liner  portions  by  their  suspension  in  water  in  a 
tumbler.  From  this  he  made  his  first  experimental  mixture 
in  a  spoon,  nnd  from  this  was  his  first  attempt  to  make  a 
pencil.  The  result  was  not  very  encouraging.  He  con- 
tinued his  cabinet  work,  making  a  few  cabinetmakers' 
squares  (an  article  previous  to  that  time  not  made  in  this 
country),  but  his  mind  was  ]  rincipally  occupied  for  two  or 
three  months  in  devising  ways  of  making  pencils,  having 
access  to  no  information  that  could  assist  him,  fearing  to 
consult  bis  friends  on  the  subject,  and  sometimes  discour- 
aged by  repeated  failures.  But,  finally,  securing  some 
better  lead,  and  picking  up  a  little  cedar  wood  from  the 
neighboring  hills,  he  was  able,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1812.  to 
proceed  to  Boston  with  a  modest  sample  of  about  thirty  lead 
pencils,  the  first  or  American  make,  and  naturally  of  not 
very  good  quality.  These  he  sold  to  Benjamin  Andrews,  a 
hardware  dealer  in  Union  street,  to  whom  he  had  sold  the 
cabinetmakers'  squares.  Mr.  Andrews  was  an  active,  en- 
terprising man,  who  encouraged  all  such  novelties,  and  he 
advised  going  on  wilh  lead  pencils.  This  advice  suited  his 
intentions,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  he  went  to  Boston  with 
three  gross  of  pencils.  These  also  were  readily  taken  by 
Andrews,  who  then  made  a  contract,  agreeing  to  take  all 
that  should  be  made  up  to  a  certain  time  at  a  certain  price. 

All  the  mixing  of  the  lead  and  putting  it  into  pencils  was 
done  entirely  by  bis  own  hands,  in  a  small  room  of  his 
dwelling  bouse,  thoroughly  protected  from  curious  eyes,  no 
one  but  his  wife  being  permitted  to  know  anything  of  bis 
secret  methods. 

He  continued  pencil  making  for  about  eighteen  months, 
when,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  black  lead, 
it  had  to  be  set  aside. 

Looking  about  for  something  else  worthy  bis  attention,  be 
commenced  the  making  of  tooth  brushes  and  watchmakers' 
brushes,  which  were  also,  I  believe,  the  first  made  in  America. 
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At  the  close  of  I  be  war,  being  again  able  to  procure  the 
necessary  materials,  be  marie  a  few  lead  pencils,  but  the  im- 
portation of  a  beiier  article  seriously  interfered  with  him, 
and  be  began  to  tbink  he  should  make  nothing  further  in 
that  business.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  nor  neglect  the 
subject,  but  with  greater  facilities  of  obtaining  information, 
and  by  continued  experiments,  be  continued  occasionally  to 
make  a  few  pencils  for  sale  in  addition  to  his  cahinetmaking 
business.  Tbis  continued  till  1819,  when,  having  prepared 
himself  with  better  experimental  results,  and  obtaining  better 
materials,  be  abandoned  all  other  business,  and  devoted  him- 
self solely  to  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  his  reputation  as  a  man- 
ufacturer was  established  and  recognized,  and  not  till  after 
more  than  ten  years  of  persistency  and  study  in  improving 
their  quality  that  be  was  able  to  say  that  purchasers  were  a 

length  as  ready  to  seek  him  as  he  bad  hitherto  been  to  seeK 
them. 

From  that  time,  so  long  as  he  was  in  business,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  public  as  the  best  and  principal  maker  of  lead  pen- 
cils in  this  country,  as  be  bad  been  the  first,  supplying  a 
large  part  of  the  demand  for  that  article. 

The  popularity  of  Monroe's  pencils  Induced  several  un- 

f)rincipled  men  to  counterfeit  his  stamps  and  labels,  and  at 
cast  two  small  manufacturers  In  Massachusetts  were  guilty 
of  (ascertaining  and  appropriating  by  unworthy  means  his 
secrets  of  manufacturing.  One  merchant  in  New  York 
imported  a  large  lot  of  German  pencils  with  W.  Monroe's 
name  boldly  stamped  upon  them.  For  this  smart  operation 
one  of  Mr.  Monroe's  sons  compelled  a  confiscation  and  de- 
struction of  the  pencils,  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Monroe's  method  of  making  pencils  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  adopted  at  present.  The  lead  was  mixed  with 
other  ingredients  iwbich  were  bis  secret)  into  a  sort  of  paste, 
and  in  this  soft  state  was  worked  into  the  grooved  board, 
and  when  dry  manipulated  into  a  proper  degree  of  solidity, 
and  then  the  pencils  weie  finished. 

In  addition  to  pencils,  Mr.  Monroe  manufactured  also 
quite  extensively  ever-pointed-pencil  leads,  which  were  as 
popular  in  their  way  as  were  bis  pencils.  *    • 


A  VISIT  TO  CONCOBD,  MASS. 
Scenes  Immortalized  by  Hen  of  Qenins. 

Correspondence  of  The  Hartford  Tbnos. 

BoSTOH,  June  19, 1MB. 

Not  many  miles  from  here,  in  fact,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  our  Puritan  city,  lies 
the  historical  old  town  of  Concord.  Perhaps 
no  town  in  New  England  has  so  many  liter- 
ary associations  as  Concord,  although  until 
within  a  few  years  it  was  better  known 
as  the  place  where  the  first  Revolutionary 
battles  were  fought.  Ubiquitous  as  It  is 
natural  for  us  American  people  to  be,  it  has 
never  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  the  place 
until  within  a  short  time  since,  and  I  chose 
the  beautiful  month  of  buds  and  blossoms. 
The  day  dawned  with  great  banks  of  leaden 
sky,  from  which  the  rain  came  down  in  fitful 
plashes  against  the  window  panes,  as  if  so 
out  of  sorts  with  itself  that  it  must  seek  re- 
venge by  tearing  each  rain-drop  up  into 
6hreds;  but  with  firmly-set  teeth  we  defied 
the  weather,  and  left  the  Fitchburg  depot  on 
the  11  o'clock  train.  A  ride  of  one  hour 
brought  us  to  our  destination ;  we  had  or- 
dered a  carriage  the  day  before  to  take  us 
about  the  place,  but  instead  of  the  humble 
vehicle  which  we  had  expected,  a  dashing 
turn-out  drove  up  to  the  busy  railway  sta- 
tion, drawn  by  two  fine-looking  horses,  the 
driver  in  a  light  drab  livery,  with  several 
rows  of  little  capes,  quite  imposing  to  look 
upon ;  and  before  we  bad  recovered  from  our 
astonishment  we  were  dashing  off  at  a  rapid 
speed.  The  clouds  by  this  time  had  shaken 
off  their  outside  wrap  of  dampness,  and  had 
taken  on  a  glimmer  of  sunshine, 

"painting  the  distant  sky, 
And  o'er  their  air;  top*  the  taint  clouds  uriven, 

So  softly  blending  that  the  cheated  ere 
Now  question*  which  is  earth  and  which  Is  heaven." 

The  good  old  town  wore  a  dress  of  fresh- 
ness and  the  °dor  of  the  flowers  hung  heavy 
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its  sloping  meadows  stretching  away  to  the 
distance  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
river — that  now  almost  classic  stream,  whose 
sluggish  tide  is  freighted,  like  the  musing 
mind  of  King  Arthur's  last  surviving 
knight,  left  alone  on  the  shore,  with  "many 
memories."  It  has  been  glorified  by 
Thoreau,  by  Hawthorne,  and  by  Emerson. 
It  is  the  stream  of  which  Emerson  speaks, 
in  his  singularly  perfect  memorial  hymn  for 
the  battle  monument,  1830,  and  again  in  his 
exquisite  "Dirge"  to  the  days  that  are  no 
more,  where  he  says — 

'-The  winding  Concord  gleamed  below, 

Pouring  as  wide  a  flood 
As  when  niy  brothers,  long  ago, 

Came  with  me  to  the  wood." 

Here  Thoreau  wondered  at  "his  own  sweet 
will,"  goine  far  up  in  the  woods  along  its 
romantic  affluent  with  the  Indian  name — and 
up  that  stream,  too,  Hawthorne  and  his 
friends  (few  and  choice)  went  rowing  in 
their  boat  —  idle  and  happy  as  the  painted 
dragon-fly  that  shimmered  on  the  lolling 
lily-pads,  and  bound  for  an  outing  in  the 
long  June  day?,  or  in  the  serene  and  golden 
autumn  time.  It  is  of  the  Concord  that 
Hawthorne  wrote  so  exquisitely  in  that  first 
chapter  of  the  "Mosses" — and  the  entire 
chapter  is  a  piece  of  felicitous  word-hand- 
ling second  to  no  other  production  in  the 
English  language,  not  excepting  Tennyson's 
song,  "Come  into  the  garden,  Maud."  The 
Concord  river  and  the  Old  Manse  are  ob- 
jects of  eager  interest  to  all  appreciative 
readers  of  Concord's  two  most  famous 
authors,  when  they  visit  this  pretty  town. 

As  we  entered  the  unpretending  doorway, 
guarded  by  unpapered  walls  and  an  ancient 
stairway,  the  place  seemed  haunted  yet  by 
the  presence  of  the  mortal  and  the  immortal. 
Away  in  a  remote  part  of  the  bouse,  under 
the  eaves,  far  from  the  observation  of  a  busy 
world,  we  touched  with  reverence  the  very 
table  that  was  used  as  a  writing-table  by 
these  two  men.  This,  and  a  chair,  and  a  few 
other  relics,  have  been  well  preserved 
through  these  long  years. 

Just  around  the  corner,  to  the  rear  of  the 
bouse,  through  an  archway  of  pines,  span- 
ning the  river,  is  the  rustic  bridge,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  granite  monument 
bearing  on  its  top  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
farmer,  and  a  tablet  with  the  following  verse 
from  Emerson's  hymn: 

"By  thli  rode  bridge  that  upas*  toe  food, 

Their  flag  to  April'*  breeze  unftui'd. 
Here  once  tb'  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  beard  round  the  world.** 

This  is  truly  n  lovely  spot,  and  Nature 
had  added  ber  loveliest  colors  to  beautify 
the  scene,  on  that  sunshiny  afternoon;  there 
was  a  wonderful  power  over  the  whole,  this 
record  of  the  far-gone  times,  this  testimony 
of  what  it  is,  these  thoughts  of  what  it  baa 
been.  We  stood  spell-bound  on  the  very 
same  ground  where  on  the  ttfth  of  April, 
1775,  the  British  and  the  embattled  farmers 
met  and  poured  out  their  blood  in  battle. 
None  now  remain  to  "shoulder  the  crutch, 
and  show  how  fields  were  won."  The 
British  were  astounded  at  the  reception — but 
the  farmers,  aroused  as  they  were  by  the 
midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  left  their 
quiet  homes,  and  with  musket  and  sword 
met  at  the  "rude  bridge,"  aqd  amid  volleys 
of  whistling' ballets  drove  back  the  enemy, 
down  through  the  town  to  Lexington,  where 
a  reinforcement  was  met  by  General  Howe. 
The  infant  soil  of  Concord  was  bathed  in 
human  blood,  but  the  victory  of  the  fanners 
was  complete,  and  the  homes  of  our  brav® 
countrymen  were  saved. 

WALDES  POND 

lies  hidden  in  the  woods  on  the  outskirts  of 
this  pleasant  town.  On  the  edge  of  ita 
placid  water,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
Thoreau  built  himself  a  hut,  which  he  occu- 
pied alone  for  eighteen  months,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
acquainted  with  himself.  The  loons  and  the 
woodchucks  were  subordinate  considerations. 
The  hut  has  long  since  gone  to  decay;  but  a 
sort  of  cairn  marks  the  spot,  built,  it  is  aaJdV 
by  a  lady  from  the  west,  an  ardent  admirer 
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of  Thoreau' s  works;  visitors  add  stones  to 
the  pile,  until  it  has  grown  to  quite  a 
respectable  size,  and  will  long  remain  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  one  of  America's 
strangest  men  of  genius. 

In  the  little  graveyard  of  the  town  rest  the 
remains  of  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Alcott.  A  drive  through  the 
short  avenue  of  "the  city  of  the  dead,"  and 
we  had  paid  our  silent  respects  to  their 
graves,  each  marked  by  a  plain  slab  of  mar- 
ble. As  we  turned  to  leave  the  place  the 
birds  continued  singing  gaily  among  the 
trees,  the  very  songs  they  used  to  sing  to 
Hawthorne  and  Thoreau,  who  loved  them 
just  as  tenderly  as  we  do. 

Our  pleasant  afternoon  dream  was  over; 
and  our  man  of  many  capes  informed  us  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose  If  we  wished  to 
take  the  last  train  back  to  Boston. 


"The  day  is  done,  the  curtain  drops. 
Blow  falling  to  the  prompter's  belL1 
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Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  tells  a 
good  tramp  story  at  the  expense  of 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  or  rather  a  story  which 
rather  militates,  so  to  speak^.  against 
that  gentleman's  legs.  He  says  that  a 
while  ago,  one  of  the  genus  tramp  call- 
ed at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  in 
that  burg,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
wanted  food  and  clothing  Mrs.  Sanborn, 
who  met  him  at  the  door,  undertook  to 
hunt  up  some  of  her  husband's  cast-off 
clothing,  and  presently  brought  forth  a 
bundle  and  gave  it  to  the  suppliant, 
who  at  once  made  off  with  it. 

Now,  the  tramp  was  built  on  the 
model  of  a  Philadelphia  market  woman. 
He  was  short  of  statue  and  very  broad- 
shouldered  below  the  surcingle.  Mr. 
Sanborn,  on  the  contrary,  as  everybody 
who  knows  the  biographer  of  John 
Brown  well  knows,  is  endowed  with  a  very 
ittenuated  undt  rstanding  —  physically, 
we  mean,  because  we  know  nothing 
about  his  mental  equipment  further 
than  that  he  wears  a  number  612  hat. 
He  is  particularly  well  up  on  legs,  as 
the  horsemen  would  say,  and  has  a 
Hood  deal  of  daylight  under  him,  so 
that  he  might  not  be  inaptly  likened  to 
a  circumambulatory  pair  of  tonga. 
The  tramp  Jiad  _  been  gone,  with  his 
bundle  of  clothing,  something  like 
twenty  minutes,  when  there  came  an- 
other and  a  furious  ring  at  the  door- 
bell. Mrs.  Sanborn  hied  her  to  the 
door,  where  stood  Mr.  Tramp  holding 
up  a  pair  of  her  husband's  cast-off 
trousers,  and  who  greeted  her  with,  the 
startling  query:  "Did  ye  be  atther 
ihinkin'  I  was  a  spidher?" 

Sf,f^U4.  liVtA*  Jia~*W,  I&96 
William  T.  Harris,  formerly  of  Bt 
Louls,has  purchased  a  bouse  at  Concord, 
where  be  win  reside  permanently.  This 
gives  color  to  the  report  that  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosophy  may.  In  time* 


bave  Winter  as  well  as  Summer  ses- 
sions. A  building  is  now  erecting  for 
the  use  of  the  school.  It  is  a  plain  wood- 
en building,  with  accommodations  when 
finished  for  about  100  persona  sitting  on 
chairs  and  settees.  It  is  not  finished 
yet.  the  floor  being  unlaid  and  the  roof 
unbnished.  It  will  be  left  in  the  rough 
wood-work  this  year,  and  finished  here- 
after. At  the  west  end  has  been  built 
a  chimney,  so  the  room  can  be  warmed 
if  need  be.  A  recess  on  the  north  side 
will  obtain  the  sofa  where  the  lecturer 
will  sit;  before  it  will  be  a  desk.  At 
the  side  will  be  a  private  door  for 
the  use  of  the  lecturer,  and  at  the 
other  side  of  the  recess  will  be  a  win- 
dow, furnishing  good  light.  A  stairway 
at  the  southeast  corner  will  be  for  the 
use  of  the  students  in  general.  Pictures 
like  "The  School  of  Athens"— a  few  of 
them— will  be  hung  near  the  desk.  Wide 
windows  will  furnish  abundant  light. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  to  be  about 
£500,  though  a  recent  gift  will  permit 
the  cost  to  go  to  $700.  It  is  honed  to  es- 
tablish several  thousand-dollar  scholar- 
ships in  connection  with  the  school,  and 
a  benevolent  woman  of  large  income— 
not  a  resident  of  Concord— has  already 
given  $1000  to  establish  the  school  more 
firmly.  At  present,  everything  bids 
well  tor  a  prosperous  season,  exceeding 
that  of  last  year. 

71a*3jj*d.  Gnot.«~ct,  fijp'.lf,  lit* 

EMERSON  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  TRAN- 
SCENDENTALISM. 
In  his  lecture  on  Emerson,  delivered  before 
the  High  School  Alumni*  Association,  Fri- 
day evening  Prof.  Beers  said  : — His  essay  on 
Immortality  published  in  Letters  and  Social  Aim; 
1870,  was  greeted  in  some  quarters  as  a  final  accept- 
ance of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  personal  immor- 
tality. But  it  is  impossible  to  see  bow  its  language 
can  bear  such  construction.  To  be  sure  Emerson 
never  dogmatizes.  He  neither  asserts  nor  denies 
personal  immortality,  and  he  even  argues  hopeful- 
ly of  the  soul's  destinies.  But  be  conies  no  nearer  a 
conclusion  than  this:—  "I  confess  that  everything 
connected  with  our  personality  fails.  Nature  never 
spares  the  individual.  No  property  is  promised  to 
that.  We  have  our  Indentitv  only  in  the  success  of 
that  to  which  we  belong.  That  is  immortal  and  we 
only  through  that.  The  soul  stipulates  for  no  pri- 
vate good."  And  he  takes  refuge  in  a  high  stoi- 
cal faitli  "I  think  all  sound  minds  rest  on  a  cer- 
tain preliminary  conviction,  namely:— That  if  it  be 
best  that  conscious,  personal  life  shall  continue,  it 
will  continue,  if  not  best  then  it  will  not;  and  we  if 
we  saw  the  whole,  should  of  course  see  that  it  was 
better  so." 

It  is  the  confidence  expressed  in  this  lost  passage 
which  gives  to  Emerson's  page  that  serenity  and 
elevation— the  confidence,  viz.,  that  the  good  will 
ultimately  prevail.  Todoubt  it  is,  he  says,  "Trie  only 
skepticism."    He  would  believe  with  Milton  tbat 

" If  this  fail. 

The  pillared  Armament  is  rottenness 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 
And  tv.hen  I  say  tbat  Emerson  seems  to  be  a  pan- 
theist, 1  dt;  not  mean  by  pantheism  the  doctrine 
that  the  first  principle  Is  matter  or  force  or  any  un- 
conscious thine  Emerson's  whole  view  U  intense- 
ly spiritual  Hts  idealism  resolves  matter  into  spirit. 
1  will  not  attempt  a  definition  of  personality  or  af- 
firm that  he  attributes  personality  to  God.  But  if 
it  includes  only  will  and  intelligence  1  should  say 
tbat  he,  did  and  that  his  pantheism  differs  from 
theism  mainly  in  this,  that  he  declines  to  separate 
his  idea  of  God  from  bis  manifestation  In  nature 
and  his  presence  in  the  human  soul.  He  would 
doubtless  accept  this  passage  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
Empedocles  o»  Etna  as  a  fair  statement  of  his  po- 
sition:— 

"All  things  the  world  which  fill 

Of  but  one  stuff  are  spun, 
Tbat  we  who  rail  are  still, 
With  what  we  rail  at  one; 
One  with  fbe  o'er  labored  Power  that  through  .the 
breadth  and  length 

Of  »arth,  and  air  and  sea. 

In  men,  and  plants,  and  stones. 
Hath  toil  perpetually, 
And  travails,  pants  and  moans; 
Fain  would  do  all  things  well,  but  sometimes  fails 
in  strength." 
Or  if  it  be  objected  that  this  denies  the  divine  om- 
nipotence, then  perhaps  Wordsworth  has  given  a 
nearer  expression  to  Emerson's  conception  in    the 
oft-quoted  lines  writteu  near  Tinturn  Abbey:— 
"And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  Joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air 
and  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
a  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
ill  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 


Space  is  wanting  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to 
illustrate  fully  the  direction  which  Emerson's  phil- 
osophy has  given  to  his  poetry  and  general  literary 
production.  a..'ew  of  the  more  obvious  effects  may 
be  briefly  indicated.  An  ever  present  sense  of  the 
ideality  of  material  tElhKS  subordinates  nature  un- 
duly. This  thought  will  visf»,ijl  high  poetic  souls, 
but  it  must  not  come  to  stay.  Sfcikspere  does  not 
forget  that  this  world  will  one  day  'VnE!*'!  "like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  or  that  we  ov^elves 
"are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  "and  M&-3B 
speaks  of  the  world's  "vain  masque."  But  this  & 
not  the  mood  in  which  they  dwell.  The  poet  belongs 
to  the  cheerful  world  of  phenomena.  He  Is  moat 
the  Doet  to  whom  existence  is  most  real— who  real- 
izes' most  intensely  that  experience  of  the  soul 
which  we  call  nature  and  human  life.  In  Emerson's 
World  Soul  occur  the  following  lines:— 

"And  what  if  trade  sow  cities 
Like  shells  along  the  shore. 

And  thatch  with  towns  the  prairie  broad. 
With  railways  Ironed  o'er? 

Tbey  are  but  sailing  foam-bells 
Along  thought's  causing  stream. 

And  take  their  shape  and  sun  color 
From  him  that  sends  the  dream." 
Is  this  the  attitude  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  philoso- 
pher? This  disturbing  influence  of  Idealism  will 
continue  in  spite  of  our  confidence  that  the  order 
of  phenomena  is  constant.  "God  plays  03  tricks 
with  the  soul,"  says  Emerson,  recalling  Descartes' 
assertion  that  external  nature  must  exist  because 
of  the  truthfulness  of  God. 

As  with  nature,  so  with  humanity  and  history. 
The  ethics  of  transcendentalism  postpone  all  social 
duties  to  the  needs  of  the  private  soul  and  proposes 
self-culture  as  the  highest  aim.  60  in  like  manner 
its  literature  is  unsocial.  Emerson's  theme  is  the 
soul  standing  over  against  the  unions  and  discern- 
In   itself  Ood.    The     varieties     of    Individ- 


fates     and     passions    do     Dot     touch    him 
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closely,  with  him  the  type  is  important— 
the  common  element.  "Personsare  supplementary 
to  the  primary -teaching  of  thejsoul,"  be  says.  '  In 
youth  we  are  made  for  persons.  But  the  larger  ex- 
perience of  man  discovers  the  identical  nature  ap- 
pearing through  them  all  all."  Bis  religion  is  aris- 
tocratic: "How  ill  agrees  the  majestic  immortality 
of  our  relhrion  with  the  frivolous  populations  1"  But 
it  is  these  same  populations  that  swarm  the  pages 
of  the  great  creative  singers  who  express  the  gen- 
eral only  through  toe  concrete.  In  Sbakespere 
and  Ooetbe  how  infinite  the  multitude  of  forms  1 
It  is  for  the  poet  to  distinguish  the  manifold  in 
unity;  for  the  philosopher  to  detect  the  uuiform  in 
variety.  It  is  manifest  on  whieh  of  these  sides  Mr. 
Emerson's  sympathies  fall.  Bead  his  essay  on 
Plato.  "The  same — the  same:  friend  and  foe  are 
of  one  stuff;  the  plowman,  the  plow  and  the  fur- 
row are  of  one  stuff."  And  this  is  the  thought  in 
Brahma: 

"They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out: 
When  me  tbey  fly ,  I  am  the  wings; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt. 
And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sin  ." 

There  have  been  poets— Dante  for  instance— whose 
poetry  has  risen  on  occasion  into  the  region  of  pure 
thought,  while  still  keepingclose  in  the  main  to  the 
shape  of  this  actual  lite.  There  have  been  palloao- 
phers  who  have-  apprehended  troth  wren  such 
warmth  of  feeling  and  imagination,  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  give  poetic  expression  to  a  system 
of  high  abstractions.  To  this  latter  class  Emerson 
belongs.  His  genius  is  interpretive  rather  than 
constructive.  He  remains,  after  all,  a  preacher— 
"Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates." 

He  is  one  of  a  class  of  minds  of  which  the  rarest 
English  example  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  aivorce  is  here  at- 
tempted between  Beauty  and  Truth ;  nor  that  in  this 
classification  no  account  is  made  of  the  exquisite 
poetic  quality  in  Emerson's  thought  and  style.  The 
substance  of  bis  writing  is  philosophy,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  poetry.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  es- 
say to  take  uis  measure  as  a  poet,  but  to  point  out 
the  direction  which  his  philosophical  notions  have 
inevitably  given  to  his  poetry  and  prose.  It  would 
be  instructive,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  th9 
presence  of  these  same  notions  in  the  writings  of 
the  other  New  England  transcendentalists.  Among 
these  Thoreau  unquestionably  holds  the  highest 
place.  In  one  respect  he  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  Mr.  Emerson;  his  subject.  New  England 
nature,  is  more  concrete  and  will  assure  him,  it  is 
probable,  a  wider  public.  The  most  distinctive 
note  in  Thoreau  is  bis  inhumanity.  "Man,"  he 
wrote,  "is  only  the  point  on  which  I  stand."  Al- 
most equally  interesting  is  Margaret  Fuller,  who  in- 
dicated more  than  she  performed.and  whose  person- 
ality had  more  influence  than  her  work. 

Among  writers  who  held  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment, Mr.  Lowell's  earlier  poems  have  much  that  is 
transcendental  in  expression  and  none  has  made 
more  splendid  acknowledgment  of  the  impulse 
which  the  great  lecturer  gave  his  hearers.  His 
tributes  recall  the  fond  reminiscences  of  Words- 
woith  and  Coleridge,  touching  the  days  of  their 
joyous  youthful  radicalism. 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

William  Ellery  Channlng,  Jr.,  will  also  have  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  transcendental 
poetry,  if  by  nothing  else  than  by  virtue  of  the  line 
"If  my  bark  sink, 'tis  to  another  sea."  Hawthorne 
was  naturally  an  idealist,  but  he  tells  us  himself 
that  he  came  too  late  to  Concord  to  fall  decidedly 
unJer  Emerson's  influence.  He  would  have  run  lit- 
tle danger  of  that  had  he  come  earlier.  The  shy  in- 
dependence of  his  genius  took  alarm  at  the  too 
close  approach  of  an  alien  miud.  In  bis  Brock 
Farm  reminiscences  he  speaks  with  a  certain  re- 
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sentment  ot  Margaret  *  ulier  and  ber  "transcendent- 
al heifer." 

In  conclusion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  eth- 
ical and  religious  efforts  ot  the  transcendental 
movement,  it  certainly  helped  New  England  lit- 
erature. All  the  young  writers  within  its  reach 
struck  their  roots  deeper  into  the  loosened  and 
freshened  soil. 


KNICKERBOCKER  GOSSIP. 

FACTS    AND    FANCIES     FKOM    THE    ME- 
TROPOLIS. 
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Ralph  YVnldo    Emerson's    Birthday— Some  of 
the    Great    Actresses    of    the     World— New 
Yorkers  Turning  Their   Attention    to   Sum- 
mer Amanementa—  Imaginary  Troubles. 
Special  Corrcspoudcnce  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

New  York,  May  27.— The  seventy-seventh 
anniversary  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  birth 
has  attracted  attention — but  how  many 
other,  distinguished  characters  has  May  given 
the  world,  some  of  whom  have  a  far  greater 
claim  on  public  gratitude!  Reader,  here  is  a 
partial  list,  and  you  mav  j'fdge  which  com- 
mands  the  highest  admiration  1 

Joseph  Addison,  born  May  1,  1672. 

John  J.  Audubon,  bora  May  4, 1*00. 

William  Prescott.  bom  May  4, 1796. 

Lc  Sage  (eutbor  of  Gil  Bias),  bora  May  t,  1Mb. 

Jored  Sparks,  born  May  10. 1789. 

Robert  C.  Saotfs.  born  May  II.  I7M. 

Maria  Theresa,  born  May  13. 1717. 

Ninon  L'Eni-los.  born  May  15, 1715. 

William  H.  Seward,  born  Mav  16.  1801. 

JobnWibon  (CbristoDher  North),  born  May  It, 
178&. 

Nathaniel  Greene,  born  May  20. 1741. 

Alexander  Pope,  born  Mav  21, 1688. 

Sumuel  Warren  (author  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear), 
boru  May  23,  1607. 

Thomas  Hood,  born  May  23.  1798. 

Margaret  Fuller  Oetoli,  bom  May  25, 1810. 

Queen  Victoria,  born  May  24. 1819. 

bi.as  Wright,  boru  May  21. 17—. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emereoa.  born  May  25. ISO*. 
PCRSORAL  PACTS. 

Emerson  has  ceased  to  be  a  lecturer,  bat 
those  who  remember  him  in  this  role  will  re- 
call that  silvery  sweetness  of  voice  which 
rendered  him  so  fascinating.  He  read  his 
KS8.  closely,  and  yet  in  an  easy  manner, 
which  added  much  to  the  general  effect.  He 
made  lecturing  and  literature  highly  profit- 
able, and  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  taxpayer  in 
Concord.  I  well  remember  hearing  him 
lecture  in  this  city  thirty  years  ago.  and  the 
very  next  day  I  met  him  in  Wall  street  This, 
in  his  case,  seemed  a  very  natural  connection. 
He  was  not  so  much  a  trancendentalist.  but  he 
knew  how  to  invest  money.  One  secret  vf 
Kmerson's  popularity  was  his  incomprebe'i- 
siblllty.  "Few  could  teTl  what  he  meant,  ai  d 
this  gave  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  writing 
amoTin  a  class  of  would  be  philosopher ■>.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Emerson  himself  under- 
stood what  he  wrote.  This  was  by  no  means 
essential.  Modern  philosophy  menus 
that  you  say  strange  things,  but 
whether  you  understand  them  of 
not  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  Emerson  is 
now  but  little  read,  and  iu  ten  m  optional 
years  will  be  comparatively  uuknowu.  He 
has  made  more  money  out  of  nonsense  than 
any  other  man  of  his  day. 

1118  MATE. 

There  never  was  but  one  woman  who  could 
match  Emerson,  and  that  was  Murjoiret 
Fuller,  who  was  five  years  younger.  She 
too  was  a  May  bird,  as  will  oe  seen 
by  the  above  statement.  It  is  said 
that  this  couple  once  u< tended  one  of 
Fanny  Ellslcr's  dancing  exhibitions,  on 
which  occasion  the  philosopher  was  so  carried 
away  by  the  scene  that  he  exclaimed.  "Mar- 
garet, this  is  poetry!"  "Ralph."  was  the  reply, 
"it  is  more — it  is  religion!"  Margaret  Fuller 
was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  woman.  This 
is  proved  by  the  power  which  she  exercised 
over  Greeley.  Had  he  not  been  a  married 
man  at  the  time  of  their  acquaintance,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  ripened  into  a  much. 

She  caiue  from  Boston  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  and  was  also  a  paid  con- 
tribntor  to  tbe  i'ribune.  The  latter  was  then 
(1845)  struggling  for  existence,  and  her  "star" 


papers  gave  it  marked  assistance.  Beecher 
mutated  her  in  the  use  of  the  asterisk  as  a 
nom  de  plume.  She  was  always  a  prodigy. 
At  six  she  began  Latin  and  at  eight  read 
Shakespeare.  This  rapid  progress  continued 
for  many  years.  When  Emerson  met  this  re- 
markable woman  be.  said  "there  was  some- 
thing pa-^ah'aoout  lierV"  Being  himself  so 
complete  a  pagan,  it  made  her  highly  attract- 
ive. No  American  woman  had  so  great  a 
knowledge  of  European  literature  and  philos- 
ophy. Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  (as  was 
then  remarked)  "tbe  men  thought  she  carried 
too  many  guns,  while  the  women  did  not  like 
one  who  despised  them."  Margaret  Fuller, 
however,  had  a  heart  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lect. Her  affections  were  not  awakened  by 
any  American  admirer,  but  when  she  visited 
Italy  she  was  readily  won  by  Count  Ossoli, 
with  whom  she  lived  harmoniously  to  the 
last.  Returning  to  America  in  the  summer 
of  1850  with  her  husband  and  infant  son,  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  Long  Island  beach, 
and  this  entire  family  was  included  among 
the  victims  of  the  disaster. 

J(.  *f.  g&^THOOT  GOD. 

Unlovelyynay,  frightful,  is  the  solitude 
of  tbe  soul  which  is  without  God  in  the 
world.  To  wander  all  day  in  the  sun- 
light among  the  tribes  of  animals,  unre- 
lated to  anything  better ;  to  behold  the 
horse,  cow,  and  bird,  and  to  foresee  an 
equal  and  speedy  end  to  him  and  them  ; 
no,  the  bird,  as  it  hurried  by  with  its 
bold  and  perfect  flight,  would  disclaim 
bis  sympathy,  and  declare  him  an  out- 
cast. To  see  men  pursuing  in  faith  their 
varied  action,  warm-hearted,  providing 
for  their  children,  loving  their  friends, 
performing  their  promises, — what  are 
they  to  this  chill,  houseless,  fatherless, 
aimless  Cain,  the  man  who  hears  only 
the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps  in  God's 
resplendent  creation  f  To  him,  it  is  no 
creation  ;  to  him,  these  fair  creatures  are 
hapless  spectres :  he  knows  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  To  him,  heaven  and  earth 
have  lost  their  beauty.  How  gloomy  is 
tbe  day,  and  upon  yonder  shining  pond 
what  melancholy  light !  I  cannot  keep 
the  sun  in  heaven,  if  jou  take  away  the 
purpose  that  animates  him.  The  ball, 
indeed,  is  there,  but  his  power  to  cheer, 
to  illuminate  the  heart  as  well  as  the  at- 
mosphere, is  gone  forever.  It  is  a  lamp- 
wick  for  meanest  uses.  'The  words,  great, 
venerable,  have  lost  their  meaning ;  every 
thought  loses  all  its  depth,  and  has  be- 
come mere  surface. — Baiph  Waldo  Emer- 
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Thy  actions  to  thy  word*  accord ;  thy  words 
To  thy  large  heart  give  utterance  due ;  thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just  the  perfect  shape. 

—  Milton  :  Paradiu  Regained. 


emersion* 


MAY  »s,   iUo. 


The  Mount  of  Vision. 


A     SONNST 

Far  the  nth  Birthday  of  RaJ/k  Waldo  Emtrton. 

Oh,  Prophet,  standing  on  thy  Nebo  height, 
Wrapped  in  thy  rare,  unworldly  atmosphere, 
With  senses  purged,  with  aspect  large  and  dear, 

Thy  long-sought  life's  Ideal  looms  in  sight : 

Here,  Jordan  at  thy  feet,  —  there,  Hennon  sails. 
And  all  between,  the  realm  of  promised  cheer,— 
Wine,  olives,  milk  and  honey  —  now  appear 

Stretched  vast  before  thee  in  the  evening  light. 

What  seeth  the  Seer,  as  from  the  Mount  of  God 

He  gaies  o'er  the  desert-travel  back, 
Or  sweeps  the  horizon's  far  infinity  ? 
A  cloud-led,  vatic  pathway  bravely  trod,  — 

A  Bethlehem  brightness  o'er  the  forward  track, 
That  gleams,  glows,  broadens  to  the  '  Hinder  Sea '  I 

Margaret  J.  Pebston. 
Lexington,  Vm, 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  Man. 

AN  artist,  with  a  quiet  sitter  in  a  chair 
for  a  portrait,  has  no  doubt  of  the  will- 
ingness of  his  living  subject;  and  how 
everybody  presumes,  for  his  or  her  own 
pleasure,  to  draw  that  likeness  which  art  is 
also  often  summoned  to  take  of  the  dead ! 
In  whose  mind  are  not  many  distinguished 
deceased  persons — Caesar,  Napoleon,  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Paul- 
more  or  less  faithfully  sketched  ?  But  there 
is,  in  pictures  in  print  of  surviving  men,  a 
presumption  which,  however  common,  only 
friendship  and  some  fair  and  decent  bitting 
of  the  features,  can  excuse.  For  venturing 
to  draw  the  traits  of  Emerson,  nearly  a  half- 
century's  acquaintance  of  love  and  honor  is 
my  only  plea.  I  cannot  do  it  on  a  large  can- 
vas, and  scarce  in  miniature  or  cabinet  size. 
I  have  but  to  say  he  is  only  partially  given 
in  any  or  all  the  representations  I  have  yet 
seen.  He  is  called  a  Transcendentalist ;  a 
name  which  he  never  adopted,  submits  to,  if 
at  all,  with  ingenuous  surprise,  and  certainly 
does  not  affect  or  give  color  to  in  his  sensu- 
ous style.  He  is  considered  an  enthusiast ; 
a  term  which  for  him,  so  sober  and  often 
silent,  is,  in  its  common  acceptation,  even 
less  fit  He  is  regarded  as  a  Mystic;  in 
part  so  indeed  he  is.  But  the  spiritual  haze, 
clinging  like  fog  to  a  hillside,  of  this  deter- 
minate character,  how  few  of  his  usually  so 
clear-cut,  breezy,  and  sunny  sentences  will 
hint  or  bear  out  Yet  to  wonder  in  this 
world  he  has  never  ceased.  He  is  held  to 
be  a  saint;  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
virtue  of  sanctity  is  comprised  in  his  life, 


expressed  in  his  face,  intoned  in  his  voice, 
and  radiant  in  his  manners,  so  alike  genial 
and  pure.  In  my  earliest  knowledge  of  him 
I  saw  this,  after  an  utterance  of  authentic 
prayer,  a  shining  as  from  the  Real  Presence, 
or  a  reflection  from  other  worlds  with  that 
indescribable  heavenly  ecstasy  which  we  no- 
tice sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  a  human 
eye.  But  any  classification  among  saints, 
as  elect  and  favorite  of  the  Lord,  none  more 
firmly  than  he  would  resist  "A  communi- 
cant in  regular  standing "  is  the  last  sort  of 
person  he  would  like  to  be.  That  something 
of  the  style  of  each  and  every  disposition 
and  description  to  which  I  have  referred 
marks  or  mingle*  in  the  composition  of  this 
man's  simple  yet  manifold  frame,  I  will  not 
deny.  In  and  above  all  his  traits  he  is  a 
poet  j  wot  dramatic,  but  lyric  —  the  singer  or 
song-bird  of  our  New  England  clime. 

But  being  challenged,  in  however  poor 
fashion,  to  set  him  forth,  I  shall  denominate 
him  an  observer;  to  be  which  originally  and 
indeed  was,  in  his  friend,  Louis  Agassiz's 
estimation,  of  all  mental  merits  the  crown, 
although  Emerson's  observation  be  mainly 
in  a  different  from  the  great  naturalist's 
sphere.  Bifrontal  in  his  aspect  while  in  his 
perfect  simplicity  never  two-faced,  he  is  open 
—  even  an  openness,  unobstructed  by  any 
private  will,  both  ways  to  Nature  and  to  the 
Over-Soul.  There  is  a  perfect  balance  in 
him  of  musing  and  of  sturdy  sense.  A 
more  wondrous  telescope  is  his  than  that  in 
the  Cambridge  observatory,  whose  weight  of 
many  tons  will  turn  at  a  child's  touch ;  and 
his  look  through  it  is,  like  a  child's,  dis- 
interested and  clear.  "  1  am  a  transparent 
eye-ball :  1  am  nothing,  I  see  all ; "  has  he 
not  as  do  experts  with  the  pencil  and  brush, 
in  these  words  painted  himself?  He  never 
gets  into  his  instrument  to  obscure  the 
object-glass  with  that  mote  of  egotism  which 
is  an  eclipse  of  the  stars,  although  some 
suspect  it  is  "the  cold  light  of  stars"  he  is 
watching,  and  that  light  occasionally  gets  the 
better  of  life;  while  with  Father  Taylor, 
that  other  friend  of  his,  the  process  was 
reversed,  the  life  abounding  and  the  light 
perhaps  for  moments  choked. 

Emerson  is  an  intellectual  priest  He 
beholds  and  reports  all,  be  it  secular  or 
sacred,  in  his  field  of  view.  If  Shakspeare 
or  Goethe  be  the  Mont  Blanc,  he  is  a 
neighboring  Aiguille,  of  lesser  breadth  but 
well-nigh  equal  height  Yet  the  scant  jus- 
tice he  at  first  did  to  society,  and  to  institu- 
tions once,  spreads  into  a  wider  comprehen- 
sion now.  There  was  an  aggressive  period 
with  him,  as  there  was  a  seasonable  place 
for  the  sword,  which  the  good  soldier  does 
not  always  hold  in  his  hand,  and  which  our 
brave  fighter  against  conventions  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  private  breast  has  will- 
ingly sheathed.  In  his  present  posture  is 
naught  narrow  or  thin;  nor  did  he  ever 
enlist  save  in  a  holy  war.  He  is  peaceful 
and  poised,  off  at  no  tangent,  but  centripe- 


tal ;  from  extreme  radicals  he  recoils,  can  be 
used  by  no  party  to  become  a  partisan, 
thinks  that  to  drop  the  Christian  is  to  drop 
all,  and  has  his  name  on  the  regular  parish- 
list  in  a  Congregational  way,  in  the  village' 
where  he  lives.  The  highest  exercise  of 
our  nature,  with  him,  is  prayer,  and  be  holds 
that  life  is  unlovely  without  God.  •  He  is 
for  tenderness  a  woman ;  but  bow  virile,  to 
fertilize  this  whole  American  land  and  make 
it  blossom  with  a  new  people,  his  genius  has 
been !  He  is  nothing  if  not  independent } 
but  as  I  am  summoned  to  the  witness- 
stand,  I  will  testify  that  I  know  not  whether 
he  be  most  faithful  or  free.  He  is  obedient 
to  the  oracles,  serves  the  Muses,  runs  on 
every  errand,  delivers  like  the  telegraph  his 
message,  and  abides  by  what  he  says. 

The  beauty  of  integrity  is  his.  He  is 
whole.  With  nothing  inconsistent  or  con- 
tradictory in  bis  career,  only  in  its  accent 
has  Mr.  Emerson's  teaching  changed,  and 
his  last  emphasis  is  his  best  But  it  is  not 
less  ideal  in  being  more  warm.  A  true 
preacher,  he  wears  no  robe.  Not  eloquent 
so  much  as  penetrating  and  memorable  is 
his  word.  His  tongue  is  an  incarnate  tem- 
perance, and  a  prophecy  is  in  his  pen.  He 
impresses  without  raising  his  voice.  As 
genuine  a  reformer  as  Martin  Luther,  he 
remains  loyal,  as  Luther  was  reabsorbed 
into  the  civil  and  religious  commonwealth 
whose  corruptions  he  would  cure  and  lay 
its  errors  bare.  But  he  reverts  only  to 
resume  and  proceed.  If  he  has  not  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  the  universe,  yet  this 
perceiver  or  apperceiver  tells  frankly  what 
he  finds,  and  is  himself  in  harmony  with 
the  Most  High.  He  speculates  little;  be 
adores  much.  He  withdraws  now  from  the 
arena  of  strife.  He  does  not  longer  contend 
or  challenge;  but  be  rests,  with  a  repose 
which  no  man  has  better  earned,  and  on 
laurels  that  will  never  fade.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  is  a  name  which  this  country  will 
cherish  as  worth  more  than  any  crown-jewel 
or  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  grateful  for  virtues 
as  well  as  gifts  which  are  not  surpassed. 

Of  so  much  power  where  is  the  hiding- 
place?  In  Mr.  Emerson's  head  and  face 
the  lines  signify  more  than  the  mass.  The 
nose  shows  a  long  and  bony  strength,  sec- 
onded by  the  ample  hand  and  foot  that 
serve  his  tall,  slender,  angular,  yet  supple 
body,  which  seems  Indian,  Persian,  and 
Yankee  by  turns.  A  friend,  gazing  on  his 
countenance  in  sleep,  so  felt  a  strange  or- 
ganic force  and  swiftness  in  his  form  and 
look,  that  he  was  afraid  to  wake  him  up,  not 
knowing  what  he  would  dol  But  only  by 
yielding  himself  an  instrument  of  the  Spirit 
has  he  done  what  both  he  and  It  meant 

In  the  slightest  draught  which  may  stand 
to  any  one  for  the  figure  of  a  person  too 
noble  to  lift  a  finger  or  say  a  word  for  him- 
self, how  hazardous  and  responsible  is  every 
stroke  1  I  feel  moved  not  to  exhibit  my 
portrait,  but  turn  it  to  the  wall,  as  not  just 
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to  my  own  idea,  far  less  equal  to  the  truth. 
But  should  its  subject,  as  do  those  who  sit 
for  a  likeness  in  color  or  in  light  and  shade, 
turn  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  it,  he  will 
pardon  it;  for  he  is  one  who  forgives  all. 
What  a  step  or  stride,  of  fifty  years,  from 
the  day  when  his  own  church  declined  to 
hear  him,  to  an  audience  which  not  Boston, 
New  England  or  Old  England,  only  the 
civilized  world,  can  contain !  It  is  an  arch 
of  beauty  with  which,  for  millions  to  walk 
after  him  as  on  a  bridge,  he  has  spanned 
the  gulf  of  time.  C.  A.  Bartol. 


was  distinctly  recognizable  in  American  literature. 
In  1836,  however,  the  impulse  came,  in  the  pub 
lication  of  Emerson's  Nature;  it  took  twelve 
years,  to  be  sure,  to  sell  an  edition  of  five  hun- 
dred copies,  yet  the  new  and  guiding  force  was 
there.  It  was  a  conscious  and  deliberate  force, 
moreover ;  there  was  no  disguise  about  it ;  those 
ninety  pages  were  a  challenge,  from  beginning  to 
end.  In  the  opening  words  we  find  the  author 
complaining  that  our  age  is  too  retrospective, 
and  writes  biographies  alone.  "  Why  should  not 
we  enjoy  an  original  relation  to  the  universe  ? 
Why  should  not  we  have  a  poetry  and  philosophy 
of  insight  and  not  of  tradition  ?  "    Thus  the  book 


Emerson    as    the    Founder 
of  a  Literature. 

Sydney  Smith  wrote  to  Lord 
Grey,  in  1818,  "There  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  America,  at  this 
time,  one  man  of  any  consider- 
able talents."  So  far  as  the 
pursuits  of  literature  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  certainly  some 
ground  for  the  remark.  In  1818, 
there  had  been  but  one  profes- 
sional author,  properly  so  called, 
in  the  United  States,  and  he — 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  —  had 
died  in  obscurity.  In  1818,  the 
largest  public  library  in  this 
country,  that  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, contained  less  than  twen- 
ty-five thousand  volumes;  the 
North  American  Review  was 
but  three  years  old ;  Charming 
had  published  only  a  sermon, 
Bancroft  had  just  left  college, 
Emerson  was  a  sophomore, 
Hawthorne  and  Longfellow 
were  school-boys.  Bryant  pub 
lished  "  Thanatopsis"  in  1817  ; 
Irving  his  SkeUh-Book  in  1818- 
20;  Cooper  his  Spy  in  1822. 
The  short-lived  "  Knickerbock- 
er school "  rose  and  fell,  about 
that  time,  in  New  York ;  and 
Goodrich,  who  in  those  days 
edited  the  Token,  says  of  the 
five  years  beginning  in  1820: 
"  During  this  period  we  began 
to  have  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can genius,  and  to  dream  of 
literary  ambition."  But  the 
dream  was  not  at  once  fulfilled. 
Even  where  the  themes  chosen 
were  American,  the  treatment 
was  apt  to  be  timid  and  conven- 
tional ;  if  a  writer  spoke  of 
song-birds,  he  usually  meant 
the  lark  and  the  nightingale, 
which  he  had  never  heard;  if  he  alluded  to 
flowers,  it  was  to  the  foxglove  and  heather,  which 
he  had  never  seen.  When  this  early  literature 
attracted  European  attention,  it  was  mainly  as  an 
interesting  phenomenon;  and  Irving  accounted 
for  his  own  popularity  in  England  by  saying  that 
the  English  were  amazed  to  find  an  American 
holding  a  quill  in  his  fingers  instead  of  wearing 
it  on  his  head. 

Nearly  twenty  years  passed,  after  the  profane 
remark  of  Sydney  Smith,  before  any  new  impulse 


RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON. 
Fran  the  forthcoming  Concord  Guide-Book.     By  permission  of  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 


begins,  and  on  the  very  last  pages  it  ends  "  Build, 
therefore,  your  own  world  " ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  author  went  on  to  build  it 

In  four  years  more  the  Dial  was  establish- 
ed, and  in  the  very  second  number  (October, 
1840)  we  find  the  bold  attempt  resumed,  in 
the  form  of  "  Thoughts  on  Modern  Literature." 
Goethe  was  then  the  object  of  especial  en- 
thusiasm, for  all  cultivated  persons ;  but  Em- 
erson, in  this  essay,  tries  him  and  finds  him 
wanting. 


He  was  content  to  fall  into  the  track  of  vulgar 
poets,  and  spend  on  common  aims  his  splendid 
endowments,  and  has  declined  the  office  proffered 
to  now  and  then  a  man  in  many  centuries,  in  the 
power  of  his  genius,  of  a  redeemer  of  the  human 
mind.  ...  Let  him  pass.  Humanity  must  wait 
for  his  physician  yet. 

And  again: 

He  who  doubts  whether  this  age  or  this  coon* 
try  can  yield  any  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  world,  only  betrays  his  blindness  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  human  soul.  .  .  .  What  shall 
hinder  the  Genius  of  the  time  from  speaking  its 
thought?  It  cannot  be  silent,  if  it  would.  It 
will  write  in  a  higher  spirit,  and  a  wider  knowl- 
edge, and  with  a  grander  practical  aim  than  ever 
yet  guided  the  pen  of  poet. 

And  again,  having  made  that 
prediction,  he  proceeded  to 
take  personal  part  in  the  fulfil- 
ment. 

It  is  not  necessary,  now  that 
the  intellectual  movement  thus 
introduced  has  had  its  course, 
to  criticize  too  closely  the  result. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  say  is 
that  the  food  then  offered  was 
heroic  diet,  and  was  greatly 
needed.  Those  who,  like  my- 
self, grew  up  just  in  time  to  see 
the  so-called  "  Transcendental " 
movement  in  its  afterglow  can 
perhaps  do  it  more  complete 
justice  than  those  who  came 
earlier  or  later  —  than  those 
who  actually  had  part  in  it,  or 
those  to  whom  it  was  but  a 
piece  of  history.  For  one,  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  have 
seen  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
made  more  tender  and  beaute- 
ous by  that  receding  light. 
Happening,  as  this  movement 
did — if  it  was  merely  a  hap- 
pening-— to  coincide  in  time 
with  the  great  anti-slavery  agi- 
tation, it  certainly  gave  us  a 
group  of  men  and  women  whom 
no  contemporary  nation  could 
surpass.  "  To  make  habitually 
a  new  estimate,"  says  Emerson, 
"  that  is  elevation,"  and  of  this 
elevation  he  was  personally  the 
most  complete  and  satisfying 
example. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
attitude,  this  impulse,  this  ten- 
dency, formed  the  great  gift  of 
Emerson  to  his  country  and  to 
the  world.  It  was  a  greater 
contribution  than  if  he  had 
given  it  a  system;  and  it  left 
him  a  poet  instead  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Besides  this  provocative 
impulse,  he  has  made  mankind 
his  debtor  for  a  thbusand  aphorisms,  a  thousand 
well-defined  crystallizations  of  thought.  Not  the 
founder,  in  a  strict  sense,  of  any  school,  he  has 
furnished  the  foundation  stones  for  many  schools. 
But,  after  all,  his  great  service  was  in  setting  an 
example  of  intellectual  self-reliance.  Plntaroh 
says,  that  when  Cicero,  as  a  young  man,  visited  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  the  advice  glvsn  him  was  to 
make  his  own  genius,  not  the  opinions  of  others, 
the  guide  of  his  life;  and  Niebuhr  thinks  that,  if 
so,  this  u  one  of  the  answers  which  might  hv 
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duce  us  to  believe  in  the  actual  inspiration  of  the 
priestess.  Emerson  received  and  transmitted 
this  same  oracle,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  led 
to  some  follies,  it  is  certain  that  it  gave  us  a  fresh 
and  creative  period.  He  and  his  compeers  ac- 
complished their  work  because  they  had  faith 
in  their  period  and  their  place  and  themselves ; 
they  did  not  waste  time  in  discussing  the  philos- 
ophy of  environment,  or  in  moaning  over  provin- 
cialism, but  were  content  to  accept  the  conditions 
they  found,  and  to  make  their  provincialism  clas- 
sic. If  what  they  did  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  apparent  opportunities,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; it  was  even  so  with  those  Greeks  whose 
epitaph  Keats  has  so  succinctly  written : 

Bards  who  died  content  on  pleasant  sward 
Leaving  great  verse  unto  a  little  clan. 

All  the  remarkable  prose-writers  of  that  period, 
in  America  —  Emerson  in  his  serene  calms,  Haw- 
thorne in  his  lonely  dreams,  Poe  amid  his  ex- 
cesses, Thoreau  in  his  asceticism  —  belonged 
essentially  to  the  same  intellectual  impulse,  how- 
ever far  they  seemed  removed  from  one  another. 
All  employed  the  material  that  lay  around  them, 
whatever  it  was ;  all  followed  the  wise  counsel  of 
the  spectator  in  the  prologue  to  Faust:  "  Do  but 
grasp  into  the  thick  of  human  life  !  Every  one 
lives  it ;  to  not  many  is  it  known ;  and  seize  it 
where  you  will,  it  is  interesting."  Under  their 
influence  literature  itself  assumed  a  new  aspect 
of  wealth  and  vigor,  making  the  smooth  Irving 
suddenly  seem  shallow,  and  the  purely  ethical 
treatment  of  Channing  appear  colorless  and  in- 
adequate. Europe  at  once  receded,  and  a  new 
world  was  born.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  case  of 
Emerson, —  as  it  is  hard  with  every  conspicuous 
man,  —  how  far  he  is  the  creator  of  the  phase 
he  represents,  and  how  far  he  is  its  mere  index 
and  exponent  The  gratitude  of  the  world 
usually  gives  the  leader  the  benefit  of  this  doubt. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  in  American  literature 
there  was  a  priceless  impulse  of  new  hope  and 
life,  forty  years  ago,  and  that  the  glory  of  that 
impulse  will  always  be  inseparable  from  the  name 
of  Emerson.  T.  W.  Higginson. 


R.  W.  E. 


Doors  hast  thou  opened  for  us,  thinker,  seer, 
Bars  let  down  into  pastures  measureless; 

The  air  we  breathe  to-day,  through  thee,  is  freer 
Than,  buoyant  with  its  freshness,  we  can  guess. 

Thy  footstep  toward  the  unrisen  morning  set, — 
Nature  and  life  faced  with  their  own  calm  gaze, — 

No  human  thought  inhospitably  met, — 
Thou  beckonest  onward,  as  in  earlier  days :  — 

A  voice  that  wandered  toward  us,  like  a  breeze. 
From  great  expanse*  beyond  time  and  space, 

With  hints  of  unexplored  eternities 
Stirring  the  sluggish  soul  new  paths  to  trace :  — 

A  word  that  gave  us  lightness,  as  of  wings; 

Home,  welcome,  freedom  in  the  Everywhere !  — 
The  mention  of  thy  name,  like  Nature's,  brings 

A  tense  of  widening  worlds  and  ampler  air. 

Lucy  Lascom. 

Emerson  the  Philosopher  and  the  Poet. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Emerson  extends 
through  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  and  — 
but  that  one  shrinks  from  public  exposition  of  a 
living  personality — I  would  like  to  speak  of  his 
personal  qualities,  of  the  Man  as  I  have  known 
him  in  the  intercourse  of  friendship  and  private 
life.  But  the  Author  belongs  to  the  public,  and 
may  be  discussed,  even  during  his  lifetime,  with* 
out  reserve. 


Let  me  "say,  then,  that  Emerson,  in  my  judg- 
ment, stands  at  the  head  of  American  literature 
in  two  of  its  most  important  functions :  as  phi- 
losophical essayist,  and  as  lyric  poet 

THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

As  philosophical  essayist  he  is  marked  by  ab- 
solute sincerity,  independent  judgment,  and  the 
freshness  of  original  thought  His  aim  is  not  to 
set  forth  in  conventional  phrase  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  his  time,  not  to  voice  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  "good  society,"  but  to  face  the  pri- 
mary fact,  and  to  state  in  terms  of  his  own  what 
"  the  brooding  soul "  has  revealed  to  him  of  the 
aspects  and  meaning  of  life.  An  original  ob- 
server of  nature's  plan  and  of  human  ongoings, 
he  does  not  strain  or  strive  to  see  and  under- 
stand ;  he  does  not  worry  to  detect  the  truth  of 
things,  but  trustingly  accepts  what  comes  to  the 
open  sense  and  the  waiting  mind.  "  Stand  aside 
and  let  God  think  "  —  his  own  memorable  say- 
ing—  expresses  the  mental  process  by  which  he 
gained  his  insight  and  reached  his  conclusions. 
Not  a  thinker,  as  that  term  is  applied  to  analytic 
philosophers,  but  a  seer,  he  reminds  the  reader  of 
Faust  of  what  Goethe  there  says  of  science : 

Und  wer  nicht  denkt 
Dem  wird  sie  geschenkt, 
Der  hat  sie  ohne  Sorgen. 

It  was  not  love  of  singularity,  as  hostile  critics 
alleged,  but  plain  sincerity,  that  made  his  views 
and  his  writing  so  unconventional,  and  that  here 
and  there  shocked  propriety  with  some  startling 
contradiction.  It  might  be  his  misfortune,  but 
was  not  his  fault,  that  he  could  not  see  things  as 
others  saw  them.  He  must  state  them  as  he  saw 
them  himself.  And  the  different  view  took  on, 
as  nearest  his  meaning,  the  unwonted  phrase. 

No  writer  among  us  has  incurred  more  ridicule 
and  encountered  more  abuse  than  this,  our  joy 
and  our  pride,  in  his  earlier  utterances.  "  What 
will  this  babbler  say  ?  "  His  speech  was  charac- 
terized as  "  the  most  amazing  nonsense  " ;  as  the 
raving  of  one  who  could  "not  put  two  ideas 
together";  as  sheer  "blasphemy"  by  the  Areop- 
agites  of  the  day,  the  self-constituted  guardians 
of  right  thinking  and  good  taste.  The  angry 
invectives  launched  against  him  by  his  censors 
might  grieve  one  who  prized  as  dearly  as  an- 
other the  good  will  of  his  kind,  but  they  could 
not  turn  him  from  his  orbit,  nor  baffle  his  serene 
self-possession,  nor  extort  one  syllable  of  wrath 
in  reply.  "  Has  nature  covenanted  with  me  that 
I  should  never  appear  to  disadvantage,  never 
make  a  ridiculous  figure  ?  "  "  I  see  not  any  road 
of  perfect  peace  which  a  man  can  travel  but  to 
take  counsel  of  his  own  bosom."  With  such 
sentiments  as  these  he  steeled  himself  against 
the  shafts  of  his  adversaries,  and  steered  "  right 
onward." 

And  now,  what  a  change  !  Who  names  him 
but  to  praise?  He  has  created  his  own  public 
He  lias  formed,  as  Wordsworth  did,  the  taste  by 
which  he  is  enjoyed.  Did  he  write:  "Greatness, 
once  and  forever,  has  done  with  opinion"?  He 
has  conquered  opinion.  So  truly  he  prophesied : 
"  Let  a  man  plant  himself  indomitably  on  his  own 
instincts  and  there  abide,  and  the  huge  world  will 
come  round  to  him." 

Two  streams  of  tendency  appear  in  his  essays. 
As  a  philosopher  he  is  both  Platonist  and  Stoic. 
A  Platonist  in  his  contemplation  of  nature,  a 
Stoic  in  his  practical  view  of  life.  Locke  still 
held  sway  when  he  began  his  career.  The  Es- 
say on  the  Understanding  was  the  text-book  of 


philosophy  in  his  academic  years;  bat  the  where 
being  of  the  youth  inclined  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  though  not  directly,  and  at  first  hand, 
conversant  with  the  new  German  philosophy,  he 
welcomed  the  first  breathings  of  its  spirit,  which 
saluted  him  through  Coleridge,  and  he  found  the 
fundamental  principles  of  "transcendentalism" 
in  his  own  mind.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  life,  as  the  "  Medita- 
tions "  of  Antoninus  were  the  favorite  study  of 
his  youth,  so  he  echoes  and  reproduces  that  im- 
perial strain  in  his  ethic.  What  more  Antoninian 
than  this:  "To  find  the  journey's  end  in  every 
step  of  the  road,  to  live  the  greatest  number  of 
good  hours,  is  wisdom.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  poised 
and  wise  and  our  own  to-day.  I  settle  myself 
ever  firmer  in  the  creed  that  we  should  not  post- 
pone and  refer  and  wish,  but  do  broad  justice 
where  we  are.™ 

A  Stoic  he  is  in  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
affirms  right  to  be  the  absolute  good,  right  for  its 
own  sake,  not  for  any  foreign  benefit  "  There 
is  no  tax  on  the  good  of  virtue,  for  that  is  the 
incoming  of  God  himself,  or  absolute  existence 
without  any  comparative."  "  In  a  virtuous  action 
I  properly  am." 

And  what  a  triumphant  optimism  in  his  view 
of  human  nature !  "  Nothing  shall  warp  me 
from  the  belief  that  every  man  is  a  lover  of 
truth.  There  is  no  pure  lie,  no  pure  malignity 
in  nature.  The  entertainment  of  the  proposition 
of  depravity  is  the  last  profligacy  and  profana- 
tion. Could  it  be  received  into  the  common  be- 
lief, suicide  would  unpeople  the  planet" 

No  writer  is  so  quotable.  Scarcely  a  page, 
especially  of  the  earlier  essays,  but  supplies  some 
terse  and  pregnant  saying,  worthy  to  be  inscribed 
in  a  golden  treasury  of  portable  wisdom.  And 
this  is  the  signal  merit  of  his  philosophy;  it 
gives  us  results  instead  of  processes,  sharp  state- 
ments of  weighty  truths  instead  of  long  disquisi- 
tions. One  pungent  saying,  one  compact  axiom 
that  proves  itself,  is  better  than  pages  of  labori- 
ous demonstration.  Demonstrations  we  forget, 
but  wise  and  witty  sayings  we  remember;  they 
score  themselves  in  the  brain.  Force  of  state- 
ment, the  surprise  of  fitness,  the  hitting  of  the 
nail  on  the  head,  is  of  Emerson's  writing  the  dis- 
tinguishing trait.  No  moral  teacher  has  been  so 
instructive  to  bis  generation. 

THE  POET. 

I  place  Emerson  at  the  head  of  the  lyric  poets 
of  America.  In  this  judgment  I  anticipate  wide 
dissent;  but  the  dissent,  I  think,  will  be  leas 
when  I  explain  the  sense  in  which  the  affirmation 
is  intended.  I  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Emerson 
excels  his  competitors  in  poetic  art  .  On  the 
contrary,  the  want  of  art  in  his  poetry  may  once 
for  all  be  conceded.  The  verses  often  halt,  the 
conclusion  sometimes  flags,  and  metrical  propri- 
ety is  recklessly  violated.  But  this  'defect  is 
closely  connected  with  the  characteristic  merit  of 
the  poet,  and  springs  from  the  same  root  —  his 
utter  spontaneity.  And  this  spontaneity  is  per- 
haps but  a  mode  of  that  sincerity  which  I  have 
noted  in  his  prose.  More  than  those  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries  bis  poems  for  the  most  part 
are  inspirations.  They  are  not  made,  but  given ; 
they  come  of  themselves.  They  are  not  medi- 
tated, but  burst  from  the  soul  with  an  irrepressi- 
ble necessity  of  utterance  —sometimes  with  a 
rush  which  defies  the  shaping  intellect  What  a 
burst,  like  the  going  up  of  a  rocket,  in  the  i 
ing  stanza  of  "  The  World- Soul  "  i 
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Thank*  to  the  rooming  fight, 

Thank*  to  the  foaming  sea, 
To  the  upland*  of  New  Hampshire, 

To  the  green-haired  forest  free ; 
Thanks  to  each  man  of  courage. 

To  the  maids  of  holy  mind, 
To  the  boy  with  his  games  undaunted 

Who  never  looks  behind. 

The  inspiration  is  not  always  continuous  or  equal 
throughout ;  often  the  beginning  of  the  poem  is 
better  than  what  follows.  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
not  the  man  himself  that  speaks,  but  a  power 
behind  —mil  it  Daemon  or  Muse.  Where  the 
muse  flags  it  is  her  fault,  not  his;  he  is  not  going 
to  help  her  out  with  willful  elaboration  or  emen- 
dation. There  is  no  trace,  as  in  most  poetry,  of 
joiner-work,  and  no  mark  of  the  file. 

I  think  our  other  best  poets,  our  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  and  the  rest,  whatever  else 
they  may  blame,  will  concede  to  their  great 
brother  this  boldness  of  wing,  this  splendid  dar- 
ing. They  will  concede  to  him  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  the  lyric  souL 

I  am  speaking  only  of  those  of  his  poems 
which  are  most  characteristic,  most  truly  Emer- 
sonian. What  I  have  said  is  not  true  of  all.  It 
is  not  true  of  the  three  poems  made  to  order  — 
the  Hymn  at  the  completion  of  the  Concord 
Monument,  the  Ode  sung  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
the  Boston  Hymn.  In  these  we  miss  the  inspi- 
ration and  detect  the  labor.  And  still,  even 
here,  the  master  shows  himself  in  that  one  line 
of  the  first : 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world, 

and  in  the  opening  stanza  of  the  second : 

Ol  tenderly  the  haughty  day,  .  .  . 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  earliest  of  Emerson's 
poems  "  The  Rhodora,"  "  Each  and  All,"  "  Good- 
bye," and  "  The  Humble-Bee,"  have  less  of  this 
lyric  quality  than  those  of  his  riper  years.  But 
they  have  a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own,  and  are, 
perhaps — especially  "The  Humble-Bee"  and 
"The  Rhodora"  —  among  the  most  popular 
things  he  has  written.  One  purely  descriptive 
poem,  "The  Snow-Storm,"  exhibits  an  unsur- 
passed power  in  that  kind. 

The  most  quiet,  the  least  inspired  of  the  poems, 
those  which  display  the  least  poetic  talent,  have 
yet  a  subtle  something  which  absolves  them  from 
the  charge  of  commonplace,  and  stamps  them  as 
original. 

Wholly  unique,  and  transcending  all  contem- 
porary verse  in  grandeur  of  style,  is  the  piece 
entitled  "  The  Problem."  When  first  it  appeared 
in  the  Dial,  forty  years  ago  come  July,  I  said : 
"  There  has  been  nothing  done  in  English  rhyme 
like  this  since  Milton."  All  between  it  and  Mil- 
ton seemed  tame  in  comparison.  Some  of  its 
verses  have  been  found  worthy  of  a  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  spirit  of  whose  archi- 
tecture and  that  of  kindred  temples  they  so  fitly 
express. 

What  was  said  of  Emerson's  prose  is  equally 
true  of  his  poetry;  it  is  eminently  quotable. 
More  than  those  of  any  other  poet  of  our  time 
his  lines  establish  themselves  in  the  memory. 

Our  author  is  not  voluminous,  considering  the 
length  of  his  literary  life.  But  much  has  flowed 
from  his  pen  which  is  not  contained  in  his  pub- 
lished volumes,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  he 
read  this  year  his  hundredth  lecture  to  the  Con- 
cord Lyceum.  From  the  mass  of  his  MSS.  that 
have  not  yet  seen  the  light,  selections  will  be 
made  which  a  competent  editor  will  one  day  give 
to  the  world.  F.  H.  Hedge. 


Upon  the  Hight. 

Serene,  upon  the  highest  bight. 

To  thee  so  easeful  of  ascending. 
Then  standest,  haloed  by  a  light 
That  shines  from  far  beyond  our  sight. 

Life's  grand  emprise  superbly  ending  t 

In  youth,  as  to  that  lofty  peak, 
From  off  the  plain,  thy  footsteps  wended. 

Philosophy  did  quick  bespeak 

To  be  thy  guide, — as  quickly,  eke 
Fair  Poesy,  —  and  both  attended ; 

Content  this  compromise  to  make :  — 

That  thou  shouldst  follow  each  at  pleasure; 
But  that,  for  their  and  mankind's  sake. 
Thy  song  should  key  from  Wisdom  take, 
Thy  speech  be  set  to  rhythmic  measure. 

Thus  thou  didst  pass  from  hight  to  hight, 
New  opened  pathways  broadly  blazing, — 

That  who  would  follow,  follow  might, — 

Thy  step  assured,  in  open  sight 
Of  Gods  and  men,  nor  feared  their  gazing! 

On  all  thy  way,  no  backward  pace ! 

Not  once  thy  poise  or  purpose  losing, 
Thou  hast  not  needed  to  retrace, 
Nor  of  thy  steps- awed' 1  mm  asfnu 

One  print,  on  pathway  of  thy  choosing. 

But  turn  aarh  aa.»l>  mounted  peak. 

To  those  who  toiled  below  thee  turning. 
Thou  wast  considerate  to  speak 
New  words  of  strength  unto  the  veak. 
And  wisdom  of  thy  new  discerning. 

Now  we,  whose  guide  thou  wast  and  art, 

O  songful  sage !  sagacious  singer ! 
Preceptor  of  both  head  and  heart! 
In  cloister,  forum,  field,  and  mart. 

On  high  and  low  and  mid-lands  linger, 

Til)  thou,  of  mysteries  manifold 

Interpreter  the  truest,  boldest, 
As  thou  ascending  didst  of  old, 
From  hight  of  cultured  age  hast  told, 

By  song  or  speech,  what  thou  beholdest ; 

But  thou  art  silent  on  the  hight ! 

Dost  thou,  a  higher  still  beholding, 
Invisible  to  lower  sight, 
Attainless  save  by  heavenward  flight, 

Await  the  wings  for  thee  unfolding  ? 

Or  art  thou,  with  amazement  filled 

At  wonders  that  transcend  thy  showing, — 
Thy  subtle  sense,  erewhile  so  skilled, 
Abashed  and  awed,  —  subdued  and  stilled. 
Approached  so  near  the  perfect  knowing  ? 

Howe'er  it  be,  full  sure,  afar 

Thou  nearest,  rising  and  descending, 
From  all  lands  where  Truth's  allies  are 
And  from  thy  wailing  destined  star, 
Acclaims  to  thee,  harmonious  blending  1 

William  S.  Siiurtleff. 
Sprincfieid,  Man.,  May,  1880. 


Emerson's  Books,  (the  Shadows  of  Them.) 


In  the  regions  we  call  Nature,  towering  be- 
yond all  measurement,  with  infinite  spread,  infi- 
nite depth  and  height  —  in  those  vast  regions, 
including  Man,  socially  and  historically,  with  his 
moral-emotional  influences  —  how  small  a  part, 
(it  came  in  my  mind  to-day,)  has  Literature  really 
depicted  —  even  summing  up  all  of  it,  all  ages. 
Seems  at  its  best  but  some  little  fleet  of  boats, 
hugging  the  shores  of  a  boundless  sea,  and  never 
venturing,  exploring  the  unmapp'd  —  never,  Co- 
lumbus-like, sailing  out  for  New  Worlds,  and  to 
complete  the  orb's  rondure.  Emerson  writes 
frequently  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  thought, 
and  his  books  report  one  or  two  things  from  that 
very  ocean  and  air,  and  more  legibly  address'd 
to  our  age  and  American  polity  than  by  any  man 
yet 

Bat  I  will  begin  by  scarifying  him  — thus  prov- 


ing that  I  am  not  insensible  to  hit  deepest 
lessons.  I  will  consider  his  books  from  a  Demo- 
cratic and  western  point  of  view.  I  will  specify 
the  shadows  on  these  sunny  expanses.  Some- 
body has  said  of  heroic  character  that  "wher- 
ever the  tallest  peaks  arc  present  must  inevitably 
be  deep  chasms  and  valleys.**  Mine  be  the  un- 
gracious task  (for  reasons)  of  leaving  unmen- 
tioned  both  sunny  expanses  and  sky-reaching 
heights,  to  dwell  on  the  bare  spots  and  dark- 
nesses. I  have  a  theory  that  no  artist  or  work 
of  the  very  first  class  may  be  or  can  be  without 
them. 

First,  then,  these  pages  are  perhaps  too  per- 
fect—  too  concentrated.  (How  good,  for  in- 
stance, is  good  butter,  good  sugar.  But  to  be 
eating  nothing  but  sugar  and  butter  all  the  time  ! 
even  if  ever  so  good.)  And.  though  the  author 
has  much  to  say  of  freedom  and  wildness  and 
simplicity  and  spontaneity,  no  performance  was 
ever  more  based  on  artificial  scholarships  and 
decorums  at  third  or  fourth  removes,  (he  calls  it 
culture,)  and  built  up  from  them.  It  is  always 
a  make,  never  an  unconscious  growth.  It  is  the 
porcelain  figure  or  statuette  of  lion,  or  stag,  or 
Indian  hunter  —  and  a  very  choice  statuette  too 
— appropriate  for  the  rosewood  or  marble  bracket 
of  parlor  or  library ;  never  the  animal  itself,  or 
the  hunter  himself.  Indeed  who  wants  the  real 
animal  or  hunter?  What  would  that  do  amid 
astral  and  bric-a-brac  and  tapestry,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  talking  in  subdued  tones  of  Browning 
and  Longfellow  and  art  ?  The  least  suspicion  of 
such  actual  bull,  or  Indian,  or  of  Nature  carry- 
ing out  itself,  would  put  all  those  good  people 
to  instant  terror  and  flight. 

Emerson,  in  my  opinion,  .is  not  most  eminent 
as  poet  or  artist  or  teacher,  though  valuable  in 
all  those.  He  is  best  as  Critic,  or  Diagnoser. 
Not  passion  or  imagination  or  warp  or  weakness, 
or  any  pronounced  cause  or  specialty,  dominates 
him.  Cold  and  bloodless  intellectuality  domi- 
nates him.  (I  know  the  fires,  emotions,  love, 
egotisms,  glow  deep,  perennial,  as  in  all 
New  Englanders  —  but  the  facade  hides  them 
well — they  give  no  sign.)  He  does  not  see  or 
take  one  side,  one  presentation  only  or  mainly, 
(as  all  the  poets,  or  most  of  the  fine  writers  any- 
how,) —  he  sees  all  sides.  His  final  influence  is 
to  make  his  students  cease  to  worship  anything 
—  almost  cease  to  believe  in  anything,  outside  of 
themselves.  These  books  will  fill,  and  well  fill, 
certain  stretches  of  life,  certain  stages  of  devel- 
opement  —  are  (like  the  tenets  or  theology  the 
author  of  them  preached  when  a  young  man,) 
unspeakably  serviceable  and  precious  as  a  stage. 
But  in  old  or  nervous  or  solemnest  or  dying 
hours,  when  one  needs  the  impalpably  soothing 
and  vitalizing  influences  of  abysmic  Nature,  or 
its  affinities  in  literature  or  human  society,  and 
the  Soul  resents  the  keenest  mere  intellection, 
they  will  not  be  sought  for. 

For  a  philosopher  Emerson  possesses  a  singu- 
larly dandified  theory  of  Manners.  He  seems 
to  have  no  notion  at  all  that  manners  are  simply 
the  signs  by  which  the  chemist  or  metallurgist 
knows  his  metals.  To  the  profound  scientist,  all 
metals  are  profound,  as  they  really  are.  The 
little  one,  like  the  conventional  world,  will  make 
much  of  gold  and  silver  only.  Then  to  the  real 
artist  in  humanity,  what  are  call'd  bad  manners 
arc  often  the  most  picturesque  and  significant 
of  all. 

Suppose  these  books  becoming  absorbed,  the 
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permanent  chyle  of  American  general  and  par- 
ticular character— what  a  well-washed  and  gram- 
matical, but    bloodless  and    helpless,  race  we 
should  turn  out  1     No,  no,  dear  friend ;  though 
The  States  want  scholars,  undoubtedly,  and  per- 
haps want  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  use  '  the 
bath  frequently,  and  never  laugh  loud,  or  talk 
wrong,  tbey  don't  want  scholars,  or  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest,    They 
want  good  farmers,   sailors,  mechanics,  clerks, 
citizens— perfect  business  and  social  relations  — 
perfect  fathers  and  mothers.     If  we  could  only 
have  these,  or  their  approximations,'  plenty  of 
them,  fine  and  large  and  sane  and  generous  and 
patriotic,  they  might  make  their  verbs  disagree 
from  their  nominatives,  and  laugh  like  volleys  of 
musketeers,  if  they  should   please.      Of  course 
these  are   not  all   America  wants,  but  tbey  are 
first  of  all  to  be  provided  for,  and  on  a  large 
scale.      And,  with   tremendous  errors  and  es- 
capades,  this,  substantially,  is  what  The  States 
seem  to  have  an  intuition  of,  and  to  be  mainly 
aiming  at.      The  plan  of  a  select  class,  super- 
refined,  the  plan  of  Old  World  lands  and  litera- 
tures,  is    not    so    objectionable    in    itself,    but 
because  it  chokes  the  true  plan  for  us,  and  in- 
deed is  death  to  it.    As  to  such  special  class, 
The  United  States  can  never  produce  any  equal 
to  the  splendid  show,  (far,  far  beyond  compari- 
son or  competition  here,)  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean nations,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
day.     But   the   production  of  an   immense  and 
distinctive  Commonalty  over  our  vast  and  varied 
area,   West  and   East,   South  and  North,  —  in 
fact,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  great,  aggre- 
gated, real  People,  worthy  the  name,  and  made 
of  developed,  heroic  individuals,  both  sexes  —  is 
America's   principal,   perhaps  only,   reason  for 
being.     If  ever  accomplished,  it  will  be  at  least 
as  much,  (I  lately  think,  doubly  as  much,)  the 
result  of  fitting  and  Democratic  Sociologies,  Lit- 
eratures and  Arts  —  if  we  ever  get  them — as  of 
our  Democratic  politics. 

At  times  it  has  been  doubtful  to  me  if  Emer- 
son really  knows  or  feels  what  Poetry  is  at  its 
highest,  as  in  the  Bible,  for  instance,  or  Homer 
or  Shakspere.  I  see  he  covertly  or  plainly  likes 
best  superb  verbal  polish,  or  something  old  or 
odd  —  Waller's  "  Go,  lovely  rose,"  or  Lovelace's 
lines  "To  Lucusta" — the  quaint  conceits  of  the 
old  French  bards,  and  the  like.  Of  power  he 
seems  to  have  a  gentleman's  admiration  — but  in 
his  inmost  heart  the  grandest  attribute  of  God 
and  Poets  is  always  subordinated  to  the  octaves, 
conceits,  polite  kinks,  and  verbs. 

The  reminiscence  that  years  ago  I  began  like 
most  youngsters  to  have  a  touch  (though  it  came 
late,  and  was  only  on  the  surface)  of  Eraerson- 
on-t  he-brain —  that  I  read  his  writings  reverently, 
and  address'd  him  in  print  as  "  Master,"  and  for 
a  month  or  so  thought  of  him  as  such  —  I  retain 
not  only  with  composure,  but  positive  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  noticed  that  most  young  people  of 
eager  minds  pass  through  this  stage  of  exercise. 
The  best  part  of  Emersonianism  is,  it  breeds 
the  giant  that  destroys  itself.  Who  wants  to  be 
any  man's  mere  follower?  lurks  behind  every 
page.  No  teacher  ever  taught,  that  has  so  pro- 
vided for  his  pupil's  setting  up  independently  — 
no  truer  evolutionist.  Democracy  (like  Chris- 
tianity) is  not  served  best  by  its  own  most  brawl- 
ing advocates,  but  often  far,  far  better,  finally,  by 
those  who  are  outside  its  ranks.  I  should  say 
that  such  men  as   Carlyle  and    Emerson  and 


Tennyson — to  say  nothing  of  Shakspere  or 
Walter  Scott  — have  done  more  for  popular  po- 
litical and  social  progress  and  liberalization,  and 
for  individuality  and  freedom,  than  all  the  pro- 
nounced democrats  one  could  name. 

The  foregoing  assumptions  on  Emerson  and 
his  books  may  seem  —  perhaps  are  —  paradoxi- 
cal ;  but,  as  before  intimated,  is  not  every  first- 
class  artist,  himself,  and  are  not  all  real  works 
of  art,  themselves,  paradoxical  ?  and  is  not  the 
world  itself  so  ?  As  also  intimated  in  the  begin- 
ning, I  have  written  my  criticism  in  the  unflinch- 
ing spirit  of  the  man's  own  inner  teachings.  As 
I  understand  him,  the  truest  honor  you  can  pay 
him  is  to  try  his  own  rules,  his  own  heroic  treat- 
ment, on  the  greatest  themes,  even  his  own 
works. 

It  remains  to  be  distinctly  avowed  by  me  that 
Emerson's  books  form  the  tallest  and  finest 
growth  yet  of  the  literature  of  the  New  World. 
They  bring,  with  miraculous  opportuneness,  ex- 
actly what  America  needs,  to  begin  at  the  head, 
to  radically  sever  her  (not  too  apparently  at  first) 
from  the  fossilism  and  feudalism  of  Europe. 
Walt  Whitman. 


R.  W.  E. 


There  is  a  tall  grey  cliff  before  mine  eyes, 
The  haughty  trees,  wind-swept,  bow  down  to  it; 
Its  crest  is  with  the  coming  day-time  Kt, 

But  at  its  foot  the  nestling  wild-flower  lies; 

All  forest  breaths  below  like  incense  rise. 
And  the  shy  birds  around  it  sing  and  flit. 

So  atandeth  he  'mid  men,  supremely  wise, 
Strong,  and  uplifted,  yet  aware  of  all 

That  Nature  hides  from  common  mortal  eyes: 
The  chariest  bloom,  the  moss  most  fair  and  small, 
The  sun-born  insect  that  with  night  must  fall. 

The  majesty  of  days  that  set  and  rise, 

And  that  deep  thought  that  in  the  human  breast 

Holds  him  for  lifelong  friend  who  knows  and  brings  it  rest. 
Rosa  Terky  Cooks. 


Mr.  Emerson  and  the  "Dial.1 


To  speak  of  the  Dial  is  to  recall  one  of  those 
products  of  the  "  transcendental "  epoch  which 
seem  to  those  who  look  back  upon  them  like 
golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 

Brook  Farm,  the  Dial,  the  active  interest  in  Ger- 
man literature  and  philosophy  and  music,  Theo- 
dore Parker's  preaching,  were  all  signs  then  as 
they  are  traditions  now,  of  the  general  moral 
and  intellectual  revival  to  which  also  the  impetus 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  crusade  and  of  the  Woman's 
Rights  agitation  belongs.  The  Dial,  while  not 
an  organ  of  any  particular  movement,  was  the 
literary  gazette  of  the  "new  spirit,"  and  its  nat- 
ural editor  was  Mr.  Emerson,  whose  serene  gen- 
ius and  temperament,  with  his  commanding  and 
poetic  public  discourses,  and  the  dignity,  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  of  his  life,  had  made  him  the 
peculiar  representative  of  "  Transcendentalism." 
It  was  his  only  service  as  an  editor,  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  the  labor  was  not  exclusively  his.  It 
was  understood  that  Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fuller  were  the  editorial  council,  and  in 
the  opening  address  of  "The  editors  to  the 
Reader"  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  modestly  of 
"those  who  have  immediately  acted  in  editing 
the  present  number, "  in  a  tone  which  implies 
that  it  was  wholly  a  labor  of  love. 

The  first  number  of  the  Dial  was  issued  forty 
years  ago  in  July,  1840,  and  it  is  still  a  most  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  publication.  There 
had  been  nothing  like  it  in  this  country,  and  if 


Schiller's  Horen  may  have  aimed  as  high  there 
were  not  the  same  favoring  circumstances,  so 
that  the  Dial  remains  unique  in  periodical  litera- 
ture. Its  purpose  was  the  most  various  expres- 
sion of  the  best,  the  most  cultivated,  and  the 
freest  thought  of  the  time,  and  was  addressed  to 
those  only  who  were  able  to  find  "entertain- 
ment "  in  such  literature.  There  were  no  baits 
for  popularity.  In  the  modern  familiar  phrase 
each  number  was  a  symposium  of  the  most  ac- 
complished minds  in  the  country.  But  its  circle 
both  of  contributors  and  of  readers  was  local 
and  small.  The  first  number  was  made  up  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss  Fuller,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  George  Ripley,  William  H.  Chart- 
ing. John  S.  Dwight,  A.  Branson  Alcott,  and 
Dr.  Hedge  —  I  believe,— with  passages  from  the 
journal  of  Charles  Chauncey  Emerson,  to  whose 
memory  Dr.  Holmes  paid  so  beautiful  a  tribute 
in  his  Metrical  Essay.  The  poetry  of  the  number 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Cranch,  Miss 
Fuller,  Mr.  Dwight,  Edward  Emerson,  Henry 
Thoreau,  and  Mrs.  Hooper.  It  was  almost 
wholly  a  "  Boston  book,"  but  it  is  a  part  of 
our  literature.  Among  its  memorable  "-itrrfra- 
tions  was  Mr.  Emerson's  poem  "  The  Problem," 
with  its  line  which  is  now,  like  Shakespeare's 
famous  lines,  a  universal  expression. 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew; 

and  his  exquisite  song. 

Oh,  fair  and  stately  maid  I 

to  which  may  be  fitly  applied  his  own  words  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Dial  when  speaking  of 
Ellery  Channing's  poetry,  that  it  "is  of  such 
extreme  beauty  that  we  do  not  remember  any- 
thing more  perfect  of  its  kind.  Had  the  poet 
been  looking  over  a  book  of  Raffaelle's  draw- 
ings, or  perchance  the  villas  and  temples  of  Pal 
ladio,  with  the  maiden  to  whom  it  was  ad 
dressed?" 

The  Dial  was  published  for  three  or  fom 
years,  and  it  truly  marked  the  transcendents' 
time  of  day.  It  is  the  memorial  of  an  intellect- 
ual impulse  which  the  national  life  has  nevei 
lost  "  Many  readers,"  as  Mr.  Emerson  said  ii 
his  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Carlyle's  col 
lected  essays,  "  will  here  find  pages  which  in  thi 
scattered  anonymous  sheets  of  the  — — —  maga- 
zine spoke  to  their  youthful  mind  with  an  em- 
phasis that  hindered  them  from  sleep." 

The  influence  of  its  editor  has  been  noiseless 
but  extraordinary.  Many  of  the  most  popular 
and  immediately  effective  American  writers  and 
orators  seem  to  have  been  middlemen  between 
Mr.  Emerson  and  the  great  public.  To  the 
young  men  of  the  last  generation  he  spoke  with 
the  same  deep  power  with  which  Dr.  Charming 
affected  Mr.  Emerson's  own  younger  generation, 
and  that  power  he  has  never  lost  because  he  has 
always  reverenced  the  dreams  of  his  youth. 
Those  who  have  felt  throughout  their  lives  this 
purifying  and  elevating  and  liberalizing  power, 
and  who  have  seen  in  his  inspiring  career  the 
perfect  sanity  of  true  genius,  can  never  think 
without  affectionate  reverence  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerscn.  George  William  Corns. 


Mas.  Horace  Mann,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Dora  Brigham,  daughter  of  Father  Taylor, 
writes  t 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  settled  over  the 
North  Society ;  and  all  through  that  experience 
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of  his  which  ended  in  his  leaving  the  parish  and 
the  settled  ministry,  your  father  understood  him 
when  so  many  maligned  him.  Some  one  used 
the  expression  that  .Mr.  Emerson  was  insane. 
Your  father  did  not  agree  with  his  view  of  the 
Lord's  Supper — that  it  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  no  longer  appropriate ;  for  he  gave  great 
significance  and  value'  to  it  But  he  would  not 
let  that  suggestion  pass  ;  he  said,  "  Mr.  Emerson 
might  think  this  or  that,  but  he  was  more  like 
Jesus  Christ  than  any  one  he  had  ever  known. 
He  had  seen  him  when  his  religion  was  tested, 
and  it  bore  the  test." — Lift  of  Father  Taylor, 
P-33°- 

To  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Upon  the  mountain-summit*  of  thy  thought. 

Along  the  brink  of  philosophic  deeps, 

Are  flowers  like  those  that  light  thy  natal  month, 

And  the  fresh  cadences  of  May-time  birds. 

As  free  thou  art,  as  unconstrained,  as  true 

To  Nature's  simple  ways,  but  deep,  great  heart. 

As  though  her  very  hand,  moved  by  thy  lore. 

Had  given  expression  of  her  secret  soul 

Unto  thy  page,  and  bid  thee  name  it  thine. 

The  beauty  of  the  Greek  is  for  the  Greek ;  — 

Would  that  an  Attic  splendor  could  be  shed 

Upon  the  tribute  of  a  date  like  this. 

For  him  who  dwells  with  Nature,  Nature's  breath ; 

Would  it  were  breathed  from  Saadi's  land  and  soul 

To  stir  the  air  with  beauty's  odorous  life. 

This  speech  of  mine,  how  poor,  how  cold  it  seems! 

Nay,  let  it  be  the  bough  that  held  the  snows 

And  then  seemed  dead— now  let  it  glow  with  green 

And  blossom  into  riches — latent  once. 

Thou  hast  wherewith,  in  thy  philosophy. 

The  amplest  mind  of  man  to  occupy. 

But  hast,  besides,  such  simple  sentences, 

So  fell  of  strong,  direct,  and  wholesome  thought. 

That  young  and  narrow-flighted  souls  may  draw 

Strength  for  life's  labor,  taking  them  for  food. 

Among  thy  words,  are  also  some  so  dear, 

In  time  of  loss,  that  Sorrow  uses  them 

Nor  asks,  though  priest  and  Church  be  watching  her, 

What  creed  prepared  the  healing  for  her  hurt  I 

In  this,  how  like  the  Hebrew  prophets,  thou; 

How  like  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers, 

Whose  thought,  while  towering  up  to  all  the  need 

Of  minds  that  touch  upon  the  infinite. 

Is  largest,  surest,  simplest  at  the  base 

Which  little  children  find  accessible. 

If  here  and  there  upon  the  obelisk. 

Are  hieroglyphs  that  no  man  yet  reads  dear, 

Hereafter  some  Champollion  shall  arise 

Deciphering  the  mystery  aright. 

But  what  marks  both  thy  character  and  works 

Is  that  they  show  no  hint  of  hollowness ; 

Built  not  of  secret  doubt  whited  with  faith, 

But  of  conviction  solid  as  the  hills. 

And  such  thy  singleness  of  search  for  light. 

If  it  should  fall  from  God,  and  like  a  bolt 

Rend  all  the  structure,  showing  thee  a  flaw, 

Thou  moulds'  not  flinch  before  the  eye  of  man, 

Nor  feel  or  fear  or  shame,  since  facing  Truth. 

Such  is  thy  love  of  it,  that  even  now 

Should  once  thy  soul  but  find  itself  assured 

Of  having  scattered  error,  then  thy  voice, 

Swift  as  the  Tigris  flows,  would  run  abroad 

Telling  the  world  than  hadst  been  in  the  wrong; 

Not  for  a  single  day  allowing  it  — 

Since  trusting  so  thy  large  sincerity  — 

To  think  that  true  which  thou  hadst  once  proved  false. 

So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  thyself, 

So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  the  world, 

So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  thy  God, 

That  howso  men  may  look  upon  thy  faith. 

Thy  face  looks  at  them  tranquil  with  its  truth. 

Charlotte  Fiskb  Bates. 


Emerson  and  His  Friends. 


It  would  be  a  strange  omission  not  to  mention, 
in  any  account  of  Emerson,  his  noble  capacity 
for  friendship,  and  the  host  of  friends  who,  in  his 
long  life,  have  gathered  about  him,  and  have 
never  fallen  away  from  him,  except  by  death. 


It  was  the  defeated  Brutus  of  Shakespeare  who 
cried: 

Mi  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
1  found  no  man  but  be  was  true  to  me, 

and  so  the  successful  and  serene  poet  of  Con- 
cord can  say.  Tennyson  applauds  the  famous 
conqueror  of  Napoleon  for  a  lesser  piece  of  good 
fortune: 

This  is  England's  greatest  son  — 
He  that  gained  a  hundred  fights, 
Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun. 

For  surely,  to  have  brought  off  all  your  friends 
from  the  battle  of  life  is  more  glorious  than  to 
have  saved  your  flags  and  cannon.  As  it  is 
written  of  one  in  this  band  of  friends  by  another: 

He  meant  friendship,  and  meant  nothing  else, 
and  stood  by  it  without  the  slightest  abatement; 
not  veering  with  each  shift  of  a  friend's  fortune, 
or  like  those  who  bury  their  early  friendships  in 
order  to  make  room  for  fresh  corpses.  Those 
who  loved  him  had  never  the  least  reason  to  re- 
gret it 

But,  in  truth,  here  as  on  other  themes,  Emerson 
has  himself  uttered  the  best  thing,  in  those 
verses  which  are  a  precious  oracle  from  the 
Sibylline  books  of  friendship : 

A  ruddy  drop  of  manly  blood 

The  surging  sea  outweighs ; 
The  world,  uncertain,  comes  and  goes, 

The  lover  rooted  stays. 
I  fancied  he  was  fled,  — 

And,  after  many  a  year. 
Glowed  unexhausted  kindliness 

Like  daily  sunrise  there. 
My  careful  heart  was  free  again,  — 

O  friend!   my  bosom  said, 
Through  thee  alone  the  sky  is  arched, 

Through  thee  the  rose  is  red ; 
All  things  through  thee  take  nobler  form, 

And  look  bevond  the  earth ; 
The  mill-round  of  our  fate  appears 

A  sun-path  in  thy  worth. 
Me  too  thy  nobleness  kits  taught 

To  master  my  despair ; 
The  fountains  0/  my  hidden  lift 

Art  through  thy friendship /air. 

A  man's  first  friends  are  those  of  his  own 
family,  and  in  this  also  the  youthful  Waldo  Em- 
erson was  fortunate.  His  father  died  too  early 
to  become  his  friend,  but  that  place  was  taken  by 
his  father's  sister,  Miss  Mary  Moody  Emerson, 
a  remarkable  person,  who,  more  than  all  others, 
influenced  her  nephew's  intellectual  growth.  His 
brothers  came  next  in  time,  but  first  in  his  love ; 
for  I  doubt  that  the  full  tide  of  Emerson's  affec- 
tion ever  flowed  out  afterward  as  it  did  in  child- 
hood and  youth  toward  his  brothers  Edward  and 
Charles.  After  their  death  within  a  few  years  of 
each  other,  the  delicate  lay  of  the  Concord  bird 
gave  a  new  pang  to  his  sorrow : 

"  Go,  lonely  man,"  it  smith ; 

"  They  loved  thee  from  their  birth ; 

Their  hands  were  pure,  and  pure  their  faith  — 

There  are  no  such  beans  on  earth." 

The  first  of  Emerson's  literary  friendships, 
outside  of  his  own  family,  was  with  Carlyle,  whom 
he  sought  out  in  his  Scotch  banishment  at  Craig- 
enputtock,  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  The  visit  is 
briefly  described  in  English  Traits,  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  there  of  the  keen  delight  which  it 
gave  to  Carlyle  himself.  Two  years  after,  when 
the  poet  Longfellow  called  on  Carlyle  in  Chel- 
sea, with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Emerson, 
the  Scotch  cynic  told  him  that  the  interview  at 
Craigenputtock  was  to  him  *'  like  the  visit  of  an 
angel."  The  friendship  of  the  two  men  has 
continued  without  break  or  flaw  for  nearly  fifty 
years;  and  their  correspondence  has  been  at 
times  frequent  and  copious.    It  was  to  Emerson 


that  Carlyle  wrote  his  famous  description  of 
Webster,  whom  he  met  in  England  in  1839;  and 
it  was  Emerson  who  a  little  earlier  had  introduced 
Charles  Sumner  to  Carlyle.  Sumner  was  eight 
years  younger  than  Emerson,  but  I  remember 
that  once  in  1854,  when  talking  with  Emerson 
about  Sumner's  age,  he  said :  "  I  have  the  trick 
of  believing  every  man  I  talk  with  as  old  as  my- 
self,— so  I  warn,  you,  young  men."  He  added 
that  he  could  not  quite  understand  why  youth 
was  so  soon  left  behind,  and,  turning  to  his 
friend  Bronson  Alcott,  who  sat  near  him,  said : 
"  This  man  here  used  to  tell  us,  what  experience 
is  every  day  disproving,  that  the  beauty  of  youth 
turned  inward." 

Emerson's  friendship  with  Mr.  Alcott  began 
in  the  days  of  the  Temple  School,  in  Boston, 
about  1835,  and  has  continued  unbroken.  In 
1837,  when  the  Boston  newspapers  and  Boston 
society  denounced  Mr.  Alcott,  his  Concord 
friend  regretted  that  his  power  to  help  him  stem 
the  tide  of  abuse  was  so  small.  "A  knowing 
and  efficient  friend,"  said  Emerson  then,  "can 
do  a  man  with  a  mob  a  better  service  than  he 
himself.  But  I  was  created  a  seeing  eye,  and 
not  a  useful  hand."  "  My  regard,"  ha  said  am 
another  occasion,  "is  for  the  institution  of  Mr. 
Alcott,  which  I  trust  will  stand,  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  concert  or  the  indifference  of  his  con- 
temporaries." I  was  once  talking  with  Emerson 
about  Carlyle's  lack  of  appreciation  for  Mr.  Al- 
cott. He  said  it  was  a  fault  in  Carlyle,  and 
Browning,  and  the  rest;  and  added  that  when 
Mr.  Alcott  was  walking  with  Carlyle  in  London, 
in  1842,  Carlyle  called  his  attention  to  the  splen- 
dor of  Piccadilly,  and  said :  "  Here,  now,  this 
Piccadilly  has  existed  for  ages,  and  will  continue 
to  exist  long  after  your  potato-gospel  has  gone  to 
the  dogs." 

It  was  not  until  after  Thoreau  left  college,  in 
1837,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  his  towns- 
man, Emerson,  who  first  grew  interested  in  the 
young  poet-naturalist  by  reading  some  of  bis 
verses,  afterward  published  in  the  DiaL  He  has 
himself  described  Thoreau  better  than  any 
writer  except  his  more  intimate  friend,  Ellery 
Channing ;  but  to  me  Emerson  once  said  t 
"There  was  no  bow  in  Thoreau;  he  never 
sought  to  please  his  hearers  or  his  friends"; 
and  quoted,  with  a  smile,  the  remark  of  Tho- 
reau's  mother :  "  Mr.  Emerson  has  been  so  much 
with  Henry  that  he  has  learnt  Henry's  way  of 
thinking  and  talking."  In  fact,  neither  borrowed 
of  the  other,  though  both  learned  much,  and  the 
younger  friend  most,  from  their  close  intimacy. 

But  none  of  his  friends— either  those  I  have 
named,  or  Ellery  Channing,  Hawthorne,  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Henry  James,  Theodore  Parker,  or 
the  hundreds  of  less  distinguished  persons  who 
have  been  honored  with  his  regard  —  ever  failed 
to  learn  from  Emerson  more  than  they  could  im- 
part of  the  high  lore  of  friendship.  For  the 
picture  of  "Vernon,"  drawn  by  one  of  these 
friends,  Emerson  may  not  have  sat,  but  the 
traits  are  his: 

So  Tfroon  trved. 
Considerate  to  his  kind.     His  love  bestowed 
Was  not  a  thing  of  fractions,  half-way  dims. 
But  with  a  mellow  goodness,  like  the  sea, 
He  shone  o'er  mortal  beans,  and  brought  their  basis 
To  blossoms  early,  thence  to  fruit  sod  sead. 
Forbearing  too  much  counsel,  yet  whh  blows 
In  pleasing  reason  urged,  he  took  their  thoughts 
As  with  a  mild  surprise,  and  they  were  good  — 
Nor  once  suspected  that  from  Vernon's  heart 
That  warm,  o'ercircling  heart,  their  impulse  flowed. 

F.  B.  Sambokh. 


i  So 
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The  Genius  of  Emerson. 

Pure  literatures  are  personal  inspirations, 
springing  fresh  from  the  Genius  of  a  people. 
They  are  original.  Their  first  fruits  bring  verses, 
essays,  tales,  biographies,  —  productions  often- 
times of  obscure  as  of  illustrious  persons.  And 
such,  so  far  as  we  have  one,  is  ours.  Of  the 
rest,  how  much  is  foreign  both  in  substance  and 
style,  and  might  have  been  produced  elsewhere  ? 
.  .  .  Am  I  extravagant  in  believing  that  our  peo- 
ple are  more  indebted  to  his  teaching  than  to 
any  other  person  who  has  spoken  or  written  on 
his  themes  during  the  last  twenty  years,  —  are 
more  indebted  than  they  know,  and  becoming 
still  more  so?  We  characterize  and  class  him 
with  the  moralists  who  surprise  us  with  an  acci- 
dental wisdom,  strokes  of  wit,  felicities  of  phrase, 
—  as  Plutarch,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, Saadi,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Goethe,  Coleridge ;  with  whose  delight- 
ful essays,  notwithstanding  all  the  pleasure  they 
give  us,  we  still  plead  our  disappointment  at  not 
having  been  admitted  to  the  closer  intimacy 
which  these  loyal  leaves  had  with  their  owner's 
mind  before  torn  from  his  note-books,  jealous, 
even,  at  not  having  been  taken  into  his  confi- 
dence in  the  editing  itself.  —  A.  B.  Alcott's 
Emerson. 


To  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Of  all  who  in  these  latter  days  the  stage 

Of  life  have  trod,  O  loved  and  honored,  none 
A  purer,  fairer  fame  than  thine  have  won, 

In  "singing  robes"  or  in  the  stole  of  sage! 

With  thought's  keen  sword,  too,  thou,  from  youth  to  age, 
Conscious  of  strength,  the  unwavering  champion 
Hast  been  of  Truth  eternal,  Emerson, 

Smiling  at  Error  when  she  threw  the  gage. 

Long  as  shall  bloom  the  "  fresh  Rhodora;  "  long 
As  men  shall  love  "  a  prophet  of  the  soul ;  " 
Long  as  shall  hum  the  "  burly  humble-bee," 

And  long  a*  right  be  right  and  wrong  be  wrong. 
Freedom  be  prized,  and  Concord's  waters  roll, 
The  world  will  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  thee. 

W.  L.  Shoemaker. 
JCaUrama  Weeds,  D.C.,  May  J,  1BS0. 


Emerson's  College  Days. 

At  Harvard,  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  presi- 
dent was  the  foster-father  of  a  little  band  of 
youthful  students,  rather  than,  as  now,  the  head 
of  a  great  university,  the  "  president's  freshman  " 
was  a  person  of  some  importance.  His  room 
was  directly  beneath  the  president's  study,  and, 
whenever  he  heard  a  signal  tap  upon  the  floor 
overhead,  he  hastened  to  that  awful  sanctum,  to 
carry  thence  the  message  of  good  or  evil  that 
awaited  the  college  world.  Many  an  old  gradu- 
ate remembers  the  anxiety  with  which  he  watched 
the  course  of  the  "president's  freshman"  through 
the  college  yard  upon  such  errands,  and  trembled 
with  fear  that  the  message  might  be  for  him  ;  or 
the  eagerness  of  the  classes  as  they  gathered  on 
the  steps  before  the  recitation  rooms,  to  hear 
from  the  same  source  the  names  of  the  fortunate 
ones  who  were  to  have  exhibition  parts.  Now, 
the  president's  study  has  been  given  over  to 
other  occupants  and  uses,  and  the  "president's 
freshman  "  is  a  tradition  of  white-haired  men. 

In  1817,  when  good  Dr.  Kirkland  was  presi- 
dent, the  "  president's  freshman  "  was  a  slender, 
delicate  youth,  younger  than  most  of  his  class- 
mates, and  of  a  sensitive,  retiring  nature.  His 
mother  was  the  widow  of  a  Boston  clergyman, 
and  his  name  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Al- 
though he  had  a  brother  in  the  senior  class  to 
introduce  him  to  the  ways  of  college  life,  he 
became  acquainted  with  his  companions  slowly. 
The  noisy  ways  of  those  jolly  fellows  who  first 
hail  new-comers  were  distasteful  to  him,  and  the 
proximity  of  his  room  to  the  president's  study 


was  equally  distasteful  to  them.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  more  studious  members  of  his  class 
began  to  seek  him  out  They  found  him  to  be 
unusually  thoughtful  and  well-read;  knowing, 
perhaps,  less  than  they  about  text-books,  but  far 
more  about  literature.  He  had  studied  the  early 
English  dramatists  and  poets,  pored  over  Mon- 
taigne, and  knew  Shakespeare  almost  by  heart. 
His  love  for  the  great  dramatist  kindled  a  cor- 
responding fondness  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his 
classmates  to  whom  Shakespeare  had  been  little 
more  than  a  name.  In  his  sophomore  year 
he  became  the  leading  spirit  in  a  little  book 
club,  of  which  Edward  Kent,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  Charles  W.  Upham,  of  Sa- 
lem, and  Dr.  D.  W.  Gorham,  of  Exeter,  N.  H., 
were  also  members.  The  club  purchased  the 
English  reviews,  the  North  American,  —  then 
just  struggling  into  life,  —  and,  in  general,  the 
literature  of  the  day  which  they  could  not  find 
in  the  college  library.  The  member  with  the 
longest  purse  bought  the  book,  and  then,  espe- 
cially if  it  were  one  of  Scott's  novels,  it  was  read 
aloud  at  a  meeting  of  the  club,  so  that  all  might 
enjoy  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  can  imagine 
how  the  evening  hours,  sped  by  over  The  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  until  the  tallow  candles  burned 
low,  and  visions  of  "screws"  in  recitations  on 
the  morrow  forced  the  readers  unwillingly  to  lay- 
aside  the  fascinating  pages.  When  they  were 
reading  Rob  Roy,  Emerson  noticed  how  well 
adapted  for  declamation  is  the  passage  where 
Roy's  wife  condemns  the  spy,  Morris,  to  death ; 
and  accordingly  he  spoke  it  at  one  of  the  regular 
college  exercises.  The  piece,  from  its  freshness 
and  the  passion  he  threw  into  it,  especially  into 
the  death-sentence,  "  You  shall  die,  base  dog ! 
and  that  before  yon  cloud  has  passed  over  the 
sun,"  made  quite  a  sensation  among  his  hearers, 
and  some  of  them  remember  it  to  this  day.  He 
was  an  excellent  declaimer,  and  gained  a  Boyls- 
ton  prize  by  his  skill. 

The  results  of  his  reading  and  thought  showed 
themselves  in  his  compositions,  which  were  of 
marked  excellence.  In  his  junior  year  he  re- 
ceived a  Bowdoin  prize  for  an  essay  on  "The 
Character  of  Socrates,"  and  in  his  senior  year 
he  again  gained  a  prize,  his  subject  this  time 
being  "The  Present  State  of  Ethical  Philoso- 
phy." His  classmate,  Josiah  Quincy,  carried  off 
the  first  prize  in  this  second  instance,  and,  years 
after,  used  jestingly  to  boast  that  he  had  fairly 
surpassed  Emerson  as  a  writer.  In  poetry,  too, 
Emerson  showed  some  skill,  and  was  always 
ready  to  turn  off  squibs  on  college  matters,  or 
songs  for  festive  occasions.  He  was  chosen  the 
poet  for  Class  Day,  and  his  poem  was  pro- 
nounced "superior  to  the  general  expectation" 
—  a  compliment  which  seems  rather  doubtful 
until  we  remember  that  the  general  expectation 
was  high  enough  to  secure  for  him  the  office.  In 
the  recitation  room  he  did  fairly  well.  His  ren- 
derings of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  —  espe- 
cially the  Greek  —  were  always  neat,  and  some- 
times very  happy ;  but  in  philosophy  he  did 
poorly,  and  mathematics  was  his  utter  despair. 
Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  he  anticipated  the 
present  elective  system,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  special  courses  of  private  work  in  the 
library.  His  class  numbered  fifty-nine,  and  he 
stood  high  enough  in  it  to  have  one  of  twenty- 
nine  Commencement  parts.  He  was  assigned 
"John  Knox"  in  a  "Conference  on  the  Charac- 
ters of  John  Knox,  William   Penn,  and  John 


Wesley."  He  was  not  elected  into  the  "Phi 
Beta  Kappa,"  a  post-graduate  society  composed 
of  the  best  scholars  m  each  class,  until  some 
years  after  graduation. 

At  the  close  of  his  freshman  year,  Emerson 
was  obliged,  of  course,  to  leave  bis  room  beneath 
the  president's  study,  and  accordingly  removed 
to  No.  5  Hollis  Hall.  The  room  soil  remains 
with  little  change ;  a  corner  room,  np  one  flight 
of  stairs.  It  is  broad  and  low,  with  a  huge 
fireplace,  little  closets,  and  wide  window-seats 
from  which  one  looks  out  upon  the  Cambridge 
Common,  the  old  burying-ground,  and,  nearer  by, 
the  "class  tree,"  where  the  seniors  meet  for  their 
farewell  song.  His  room-mate  was  William  B. 
Dorr,  of  Roxbury ;  a  waggish  fellow,  who  cared 
little  for  books,  but  was  a  favorite  with  the  class 
on  account  of  his  wit,  his  genial  disposition,  and 
his  undoubted  talent  In  his  junior  year,  No.  15 
Hollis  was  given  to  Emerson,  in  accordance  with 
the  college  rule  that  the  upper  classes  should 
have  the  best  rooms.  Here  he  roomed  with 
John  G.  K.  Gout  din,  of  South  Carolina ;  a  class- 
mate of  gentlemanly  manners,  quiet  nature,  and 
average  scholarship.  In  his  senior  year  he  was 
in  No.  9  Hollis,  with  his  younger  brother,  Ed- 
ward, who  was  then  a  member  of  the  freshman 
class. 

While  he  was  pursuing  his  college  course 
his  mother  moved  to  Cambridge,  and  some  of 
the  students  boarded  at  her  table.  So  he  was 
boarding  at  home  in  his  sophomore  year,  when 
his  class  had  a  fight  with  the  freshmen  at  supper 
in  Commons  Hall  —  a  fight  described  in  the 
mock-heroic  poem,  "The  Rebelliad."  Some  of 
the  sophomores  were  expelled  for  their  share  in 
the  disturbance,  and  thereupon  the  whole  class 
indignantly  withdrew  from  college.  Emerson  re- 
mained at  home  until  his  class  came  to  terms 
with  the  authorities.  This  trouble  had  the  result 
of  binding  the  class  closely  together,  and  creat- 
ing a  warm  sympathy  which  after  years  could  not 
chill.  On  their  return  from  banishment,  Alden, 
the  wag  of  the  class,  established  the  Conventicle 
Club;  a  convivial  club,  of  which  Kingsbury  was 
archbishop,  Alden,  bishop,  and  John  B.  Hill, 
parson.  The  club  had  no  formal  organization, 
but  held  its  meetings  at  the  pleasure  of  these 
self-appointed  officers,  and  disbanded  at  the  end 
of  the  senior  year ;  it  was  composed  of  a  set  of 
intimate  friends,  and  Emerson  was  one  of  the 
number.  Although  his  quiet  nature  kept  him 
out  of  most  of  the  convivial  societies,  he  was 
always  genial,  fond  of  hearing  or  telling  a  good 
story,  and  ready  to  do  his  share  towards  an 
evening's  entertainment 

Emerson  was  well  liked  both  by  classmates 
and  teachers.  Among  his  teachers  was  Edward 
Everett,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe  to 
fill  the  chair  in  Greek.  For  him  Emerson  had 
a  most  enthusiastic  admiration,  so  great  as  to 
subject  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  more  prosy 
classmates.  His  mind  was  unusually  mature  and 
independent  His  letters  and  conversation  al- 
ready displayed  something  of  originality  ;  and  if 
his  two  Bowdoin  essays  were  published,  I  feel 
sure  we  should  find  in  them  many  characteristic 
turns  of  thought  and  expression.  The  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  looked  immediately  forward 
was  teaching  His  older  brother  had  a  school 
in  Boston ;  and  after  graduation,  Emerson  began 
to  teach  with  him,  and,  I  may  add,  found  the 
work  by  no  means  to  his  taste.  Whether  he 
looked  forward  to  making  ultimately  another  in 
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the  long  line  of  ministers  his  family  boasted,  I 
cannot  say.  Religious  matters  were  little  dis- 
cussed by  his  class.  In  their  college  course  they 
were  given  a  few  lessons  in  Griesbach's  Greek 
Testament;  but  these  amounted  to  little,  and 
were  suspected  to  be  chiefly  to  promote  the  sale  of 
the  text-book,  which  was  printed  by  friends  of  the 
college.  Each  member  of  the  college  was  left 
to  private  freedom  in  his  religious  views. 

The  class  of  1S21  held  for  fifty  years  its 
annual  reunion  at  Cambridge.  As  Emerson  lived 
near,  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  attendants 
of  these  pleasant  gatherings,  and  to  him  fell  a 
large  share  of  the  task  of  looking  after  the 
unfortunate  members,  and  soliciting  aid  for  them 
from  the  more  prosperous.  At  length,  in  187 1, 
the  class  formally  disbanded,  and  now  there 
remain  but  twelve  of  its  number  against  whose 
names  the  fatal  asterisk  is  not  set 

Wm.  BANCROFr  Hill. 


Emerson. 


"  I  do  esteem*  him  a  deepe.tiwere  utulr ;  one  that  seem- 
eti  ever  to  te  travaillittg  after  the  Infinite!"  —  Sir 
Thos.  Browne. 

Ah  1  what  to  Him  our  trivia]  praise,  or  blame. 
Who  through  long  years  hath  raised  half-mournful  eyes 

Yearning  to  mark  some  heaven-descended  flame 
Light  his  soul's  Altar,  rife  with  sacrifice?  — 

The  offering  of  far  thoughts,  profound  as  prayer. 
And  starry  dreams,  still  rhythmical  of  youth,  — 

With  travail  of  Brain  that  pants  for  loftier  air, 
To  the  veiled  Mystery  of  immaculate  Truth:  — 

No  Orient  Seer,  —  wild  woodlands  'round  him  furled,  — 
Building  his  Shrine  'mid  virginal  vales  apart,  — 

E'er  watched  and  waited  in  the  antique  world. 
For  Fire  Divine,  with  more  ethereal  heart  I 

Can  life's  supreme  oblations  still  remain 
All  undiscerned  ? — or  hath  some  marvellous  levin 

Hallowed  his  gift,  and  down  his  rifted  pain 
Flashed  the  white  splendor  of  God's  grace  from  Heaven  ? 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 


Emerson's  Literary  Methods. 

[From   a    forthcoming  Study  0/  Emerson  ] 

It  has  been  Emerson's  habit  to  spend  the 
forenoon  in  his  study,  with  constant  regularity. 
He  has  not  waited  for  moods,  but  caught  them 
as  they  came,  and  used  their  results  in  each 
day's  work.  It  has  been  his  wont  to  jot  down 
his  thoughts  at  all  hours  and  places.  The  sug- 
gestions that  result  from  his  readings,  conversa- 
tions, and  meditations  are  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  note-book  he  always  carries  with 
him.  In  his  walks,  many  a  gem  of  thought  is  in 
this  way  preserved.  All  the  results  of  his  think- 
ing are  thus  stored  up,  to  be  made  use  of  when 
required. 

After  his  note-books  are  filled,  he  transcribes 
their  contents  to  a  large  commonplace-book. 
When  a  fresh  subject  possesses  his  mind,  he 
brings  together  the  jottings  he  finds  he  has  writ- 
ten down  concerning  it,  fusing  them  into  a  con- 
nected whole  with  additional  material  suggested 
at  the  time.  His  essays  are  then  very  slowly 
elaborated,  wrought  out  through  days  and 
months,  and  even  years,  of  patient  thought 

A  curious  evidence  of  this  method  of  con- 
structing his  essays  may  be  found,  by  the  at- 
tentive reader,  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
phrases  in  different  essays ;  showing  that  a  lapse 
of  memory  sometimes  permits  him  to  draw  out 
the  same  sentences  and  ideas  more  than  once. 
One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  essays  on  "  Farming  "  and  "  Per- 


petual Forces,"  where  the  analogies  from  the 
convertibility  of  forces  run  almost  parallel  with 
each  other ;  showing  the  use  of  the  same  materi- 
als from  his  note-books  in  their  composition. 

His  essays  are  all  carefully  revised,  again 
and  again;  corrected,  wrought  over,  portions 
dropped,  new  matter  added,  or  the  paragraphs 
arranged  in  a  new  order.  He  is  unsparing  in 
his  corrections,  striking  out  sentence  after  sen- 
tence; and  paragraphs  disappear  from  time  to 
time.  His  manuscript  is  everywhere  filled  with 
erasures  and  emendations ;  scarcely  a  page  ap- 
pears that  is  not  covered  with  these  evidences  of 
his  diligent  revision.  An  illustration  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  essay  on 
"  Plato,"  :n  Representative  Men,  which,  when  first 
read  as  a  lecture,  stood  as  follows : 

The  wort  of  Plato  is  that  writing,  which,  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  is  entitled  to  Omar's 
account  of  the  Koran,  when  he  said,  "  Burn  the 
libraries;  for,  if  they  contain  anything  good,  it 
is  contained  in  this  book."  These  sentences 
contain  the  culture  of  nations;  these  are  the 
corner-stone  of  schools ;  these  are  the  fountain- 
head  of  literatures.  Nothing  but  God  can  give 
invention.  Everything  else,  one  would  say,  the 
study  of  Plato  would  give.  A  discipline  it  is 
in  logic,  arithmetic,  taste,  symmetry,  poetry,  lan- 
guage, rhetoric  ontology,  morals,  or  practical 
wisdom.  There  never  was  such  range  of  specu- 
lation. Buonaparte  was  nicknamed  centmille. 
Plato,  by  his  breadth,  deserves  the  name,  and 
much  more.  Out  of  him  come  all  things  that 
are  still  written  and  debated  among  men  of 
thought 

In  the  essay  on  "Shakspere"  an  eloquent 
passage  has  been  stricken  out  in  preparing  it 
for  the  press.  The  paragraph  ending  at  the  top 
of  page  211  continued  with  these  words  in  the 
manuscript: 

There  is  nothing  in  literature  compared  to 
Shakspere's  expression,  for  strength  and  for 
delivery.  Men  have  existed  who  affirmed  that 
they  heard  the  language  of  celestial  angels  talked 
with  them,  but  that,  when  they  returned  into  the 
natural  world,  though  they  preserved  the  mem- 
ory of  those  conversations,  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  transmute  the  things  that  had  been  said 
into  human  thoughts  and  words.  But  Shakspere 
is  like  one  who  had  been  rapt  into  some  purer 
state  of  sensation  and  existence,  had  learned  the 
secret  of  finer  diction,  and  when  he  returned  to 
this  world  retained  the  finer  organ  which  had 
been  opened  above. 

Almost  everything  Emerson  has  written  was 
prepared  for  the  lecture  platform.  Even  English 
Traits,  apparently  an  exception  is  not  entirely 
so,  for  he  gave  several  lectures  on  that  subject 
before  the  book  was  published.  He  has  always 
been  mindful  of  his  audience,  though  no  man 
could  accept  its  dictation  less.  Some  hint  of  the 
lecture  is  to  be  found  in  all  his  essays ;  and  the 
literary  form  he  has  adopted  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  for  half  a  century  he  has 
been  a  peripatetic  preacher.  He  has  not  been 
primarily  a  book  maker,  as  Carlyle  has  been,  but 
an  unsettled  preacher,  or  a  university  lecturer  on 
morals,  not  occupying  a  professor's  chair.  The 
books  have  been  an  after-thought,  printed  after 
the  exigencies  of  the  platform  demanded  new 
topics. 

This  method  of  composition  has  led  to  a  won- 
derful power  of  condensation,  and  to  a  marvelous 
compactness  of  expression.  His  concentrated 
sentences  are  doubtless  wrought  out,  one  by  one, 
in  his  lonely  walks  or  in  the  quiet  of  his  study, 
and  worked  over  in  his  mind  until  the  words 
perfectly  fit  the  idea  expressed.  In  no  other 
writer  are  there  so  many  sentences  which  com- 


plete the  subject,  and  which  will  stand,  unsup- 
ported and  alone,  as  vindications  of  the  author's 
thought 

Emerson  has  always  refused  to  produce  any 
arguments,  to  offer  reasons.  He  delights  to  tell 
what  he  thinks,  to  say  how  It  appears  to  him ; 
but  he  is  helpless  to  give  the  wherefore  of  any 
opinion.  He  perceives  the  present  aspect  of 
truth,  and  he  announces  what  he  perceives;  that 
is  all.  His  intuitions  are  enough  for  him ;  he 
cannot  reason  from  what  is  thus  given  to  its  re- 
jection as  phenomenal  or  to  its  acceptance  as 
divine.  He  does  not  care  to  trace  it  to  a 
shadow  or  to  show  that  it  is  a  divine  announce- 
ment. Relying  on  the  integrity  of  nature,  he 
only  cares  to  state  what  is,  and  the  impression 
made  on  him.  When  he  has  intuitively  anato- 
mized one  subject,  or  a  special  phase  of  any  sub- 
ject, the  next  is  in  the  same  manner  penetrated, 
and  its  very  depths  brought  before  us  in  strong 
light  Why  one  picture  he  draws  for  us  follows 
another  is  not  explained ;  that  we  learn  for  oar- 
selves  as  we  come  slowly  to  the  full  meaning  of 
each  interpreted  troth  far  proper  succession. 

George  W.  Cooke. 


His  Heirs. 


'I  give  and  I  bequeath" — to  rant 
The  record  wherewith  men  devise ; 
The  rich  leave  mainly  to  the  rich, 
The  wise  leave  only  to  the  wise 

Or  rich,  or  wise,  or  weak  and  poor, 

Our  poet  makes  us  all  his  heirs; 
The  thrifty  income  of  his  realm 

The  proudest  needs,  the  humblest  shares. 

Hiram  Rich. 


Mr.  Emerson's  Home. 

[From  the  forthcoming  Concord  Guide-Boot,  by  G.  B. 
Bartlett.     In  press  of  D.  Lothrop&  Co.] 

The  home  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  a 
plain,  square,  wooden  house,  standing  in  a  grove 
of  pine  trees,  which  conceal  the  front  and  side 
from  the  gaze  of  passers.  Tall  chestnut  trees 
ornament  the  old-fashioned  yard,  through  which 
a  road  leads  to  the  plain  yellow  barn  in  the  rear. 
A  garden  fills  half  an  acre  at  the  back,  and  has 
for  years  been  famous  for  its  roses ;  and  also 
has  a  rare  collection  of  hollyhocks,  the  flowers 
that  Wordsworth  loved,  and  most  of  the  old- 
time  annuals  and  shrubs.  From  the  road  a  gate, 
which  is  always  open,  leads  over  marble  flag- 
stones to  the  broad,  low  step  before  the  hospita- 
ble door.  A  long  hall  divides  the  center  of  the 
house,  with  two  large  square  rooms  on  each  side. 
A  plain,  solid  table  stands  at  the  right  of  this 
entry,  over  which  is  an  old  picture  of  Diana. 

The  first  door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  study, 
a  plain  square  room,  lined  on  two  sides  with 
simpie  wooden  shelves,  filled  with  choice  books; 
a  large  mahogany  table  stands  in  the  middle, 
covered  with  books,  and  by  the  morocco  writing- 
pad  lies  the  pen  which  has  had  so  great  an  influ- 
ence for  twenty-five  years  on  the  thoughts  of  two 
continents.  A  large  fireplace,  with  high  brass 
andirons,  occupies  the  lower  end,  over  which 
hangs  a  fine  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  "  Fates," 
the  faces  of  the  strong-minded  women  frowning 
upon  all  who  would  disturb  with  idle  tongues 
this  haunt  of  solemn  thought  On  the  mantel- 
shelf are  busts  and  statuettes  of  men  prominent 
in  the  great  reforms  of  the  age,  and  a  quaint, 
rough  idol,  brought  from  the  Nile.  A  few  choice 
engravings  hang  upon  the  wall,  and  the  pine 
trees  brush  against  the  windows. 
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Two  doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  great  fire- 
place, lead  into  the  large  parlor,  which  fills  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  house.  This  room  is 
hung  with  curtains  of  crimson,  and  carpeted  with 
a  warm  color ;  and  when  a  bright  fire  is  blazing 
on  the  broad  hearth,  reflected  in  the  large  mirror 
opposite,  the  effect  is  cheerful  in  the  extreme. 
A  beautiful  portrait  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  house  is  hung  in  this  pleasant  and  homelike 
room,  whose  home  circle  seems  to  reach  around 
the  world ;  for  almost  every  person  of  note  who 
has  visited  this  country  has  enjoyed  its  genial 
hospitality,  and  listened  with  attention  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  from  the  kindly  master  of  the 
house — the  most  modest  and  most  gifted  writer 
and  deepest  thinker  of  the  age.  Years  ago  the 
chatty  little  Frederika  Bremer  paid  a  long  visit 
here ;  a.  brisk  old.  lady,  as  restless  as  her  tongue 
and  pen.  Here  Margaret  Fuller 
and  the  other  bright  figures  of 
the  Dial  met  for  conversation. 
Thoreau  was  a  daily  visitor,  and 
his  "Wood-notes"  might  have 
been  unuttered  but  for  the  kind 
encouragement  he  found  here. 
The  Alcotts,  father  and  daugh- 
ter, were  near  neighbors,  and  it 
was  in  this  room  that  Mr.  Alcott's 
earliest  Conversations  were  held, 
now  so  well  known.  Here,  too, 
old  John  Brown  was  often  to  be 
met ;  a  plain,  poorly  dressed  old 
farmer,  seeming  out  of  place,  and 
absorbed  in  his  own  plans  until 
some  allusion  or  chance  remark 
would  fire  his  soul  and  light  up 
his  rugged  features. 

But  a  dozen  volumes  would  not 
give  space  enough  to  mention  in 
full  the  many  guests  from  foreign 
lands  who  have  been  entertained 
at  this  house,  which  is  also  a  fa- 
vorite place  for  the  villagers  to 
visit.  The  school  children  of 
Concord  are  entertained  here 
every  year  with  merry  games  and 
dances,  and  they  look  forward 
with  great  interest  to  the  event- 
ful occasion. 

The  bouse  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  and  was  rebuilt  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  former.  Dur- 
ing the  building,  a  portion  of  the 
family  found  shelter  in  the  Old 
Manse,  the  home  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's grandfather,  while  Mr.  Emerson  himself 
visited  Europe.  Upon  his  return,  an  impromptu 
reception  took  place ;  the  citizens  gathered  at 
the  depot  in  crowds,  and  the  school  children 
were  drawn  up  in  two  smilirig  rows,  through 
which  he  passed,  greeted  by  enthusiastic  cheers 
and  songs  of  welcome.  All  followed  his  car- 
riage to  the  house,  and  sung  "Home,  sweet 
home "  to  the  music  of  the  band.  A  few  days 
afterward,  he  invited  all  his  fellow-citizens  to 
call  and  see  him  in  his  new  home,  and  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

A  general  invitation  is  now  very  often  extended 
to  old  and  young  to  assemble  on  Sunday  even- 
ings in  the  pleasant  parlor  for  conversation. 
Many  of  these  talks  have  been  led  by  Mr.  Al- 
cott,  as  before  mentioned.    Some  have  been  of 


a  religious  nature;  especially  those  led  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  C banning,  and  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  The  house 
stands  on  an  old  country  road,  up  which  the 
British  inarched  on  the  memorable  19th  of 
April,  1775. 

Tribute. 


Mr.  Emerson,  in  genius  and  character,  appears 
to  dc  the  leading  author  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  be  is  now  acknowledged  the  representa- 
tive Author,  or  Man  of  Letters,  of  the  country. 
Nothing  that  could  do  honor  to  him  would  fail 
to  excite  sympathy  in  me.  I  have  known  him 
for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  From  the  first 
I  have  wondered  that  his  original  —  may  I  say, 
his  aboriginal?  —  genius  has  not  more  impressed 
his  countrymen.  As  a  thinker  and  as  a 
man,  he  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable products  of  the  American  Mind 
and  the  American  Character.  I  rejoice  in 
everything  which  attempts  to  exalt  Emerson 
to  his  right  place  among  Hie  thinkers  and 
poets  of  the  world.  You  need  not  fear  that 
his  friends  and  admirers  will  be  charged 
with  exaggeration  in  celebrating  the  quali- 
ties of  a  man  so  in- 
herently sincere,  no- 
and 


MR.  EMERSON'S   HOME. 
From  the  forthcoming  Concord  Guidt-Book.    By  permUnon  of  D.  Lothrop  ft  Co. 
terely   just   in    his  nature,  and    so  suggestive. 


seventh  birthday,  and  encloses  an  extract  from 
an  Upanishad,  lately  discovered  t 

Old  age  and  decay  lay  hold  of  the  body,  the 
senses,  the  memory,  the  mind— never  of  the 
Self,  the  looker  on. 

The  Self  never  grows  tired — the  body  grows 
tired  of  supporting  the  Serf. 

The  Self  never  grows  blind— the  windows  of 
the  senses  become  darkened  with  dust  and  rain. 

The  Self  never  forgets— the  inscriptions  on 
the  memory  fade,  and  it  is  well  that  much  should 
be  forgotten. 

The  Self  never  errs — the  many  wheels  of  our 
own  small  watches  grow  rusty,  but  we-  look  up 
to  the  eternal  dial  in  the  heavens  above  which 
remains  right  forever. 

[Max  MirLLXB.] 

Deanery,  Westminster. 
Long  may  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  enjoy  the 
influence  which  superiority  gives  over  mediocrity, 
and  calm  reason  over  fleeting  passion. 

[Dean  Stanley.] 
April  *j,  1880, 
The  birthday  and  deathday  of  Shakespeare. 

Emerson :  A  man  whose  commanding  genius  is 
acknowledged  by  men  of  genius  in  all  countries 
is  not  so  rare  as  a  man  who,  with  such  genius,  is 
still  more  honored  and  revered  by  those  who 
know  him  nearest  for  spotless  purity  and  right- 
eousness of  character. 

Henry  W.  Bellows. 

Mete  York,  April  Jtj,  1880. 

No  words  of  mine  can  overstate  my 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  great  poet 
and  essayist  whose  seventy-seventh  birth- 
day the  Literary  World  does  well 
to  honor.    Standing  as  he  does 
at  the  head  of  our  literature,  and 
foremost  among  the  philosophical 
thinkers  of  our  age,  it  needs  no 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that 
his  reputation  will  lose  nothing 
!iy  the  lapse  of  time.    No  living 
poet   of    the    English-speaking 
tongue  has  written  verses  bear- 
ing more  distinctly  than  his  the 
mark   of    immortality.      In    his 
prose  works  all   must  recognize 
his   keen   insight,   wisdom,    fine 
sense  of  humor,  large  tolerance, 
and  love  of  nature  in  her  simplest  as  well 
as  grandest  aspects  —  an  inimitable  combi- 
nation of  practical  sagacity,  profound  re- 
flection, and  mystical  intuition.    May  his 
days  be  long  in  the  land  I 

John  G.  Whittier. 


beautiful,  and  creative  in  his  genius.  All  who 
read  his  volumes  with  a  tolerant  and  discern- 
ing mind  must  feel  —  however  much  they  may 
disagree  with  some  of  his  opinions  —  that  he 
comes  to  them  as  a  mental  Emancipator.  The 
phrase  is  clumsy,  but  I  can,  at  the  moment,  hit 
upon  nothing  more  expressive  to  indicate  the 
indebtedness  of  thinkers  and  scholars  to  Emer- 
son's grand  audacity  and  wonderful  insight 

E.  P.  Whipple. 
Boston,  April  at. 

7  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford,  \ 
19th  April,  1880.  \ 

The  translator  of  the  Upanishads,  Moksha- 
mula-Ra,  sends  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  his 
American  Guru,  Amarasunu,   on  his   scventy- 


Our  land  possesses  now  a  group  of  men  whose 
old  age  is  a  matter  of  wide  and  deep  regret 
This  regret  does  not  come  from  any  painful 
decline  of  power,  but  from  the  thought  that 
they  must  pass  away.  We  so  love  them  as 
poets,  or  historians,  or  philosophers,  that  we  are 
saddened  at  the  thought  that  they  are  mortal. 
Could  all  the  scholars  and  students  of  our  conti- 
nent touch  Nature  by  a  perfect  harmony  of 
prayer,  this  group  of  great  souls  would  have 
their  days  amazingly  extended  on  these  shores. 
They  have  lived  wisely;  they  have  lived  use- 
fully ;  they  have  lived  beautifully;  they  have 
combined  great  genius  and  morals ;  learning  has 
not  led  them  away  from  simplicity;  nor  has 
fame  of  the  highest  order  developed  in  them 
traces  of  vanity.  No  age,  ancient  or  modern, 
can  point  to  nobler  sons.      la  this  illustrious 
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company,  high  as  the  highest  as  grand  as  the 
grandest,  stands  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

David  Swing. 

Emerson  and  Carlyle  Compared. 

There  are  persons,  mole  blind  In  the  soul's  mike  »nd  style. 

Who  insist  on  a  likeness  'twixt  him  and  Carlyle ; 

To  compare  him  wilh  Plato  would  be  vastly  fairer, 

Carlyle's  ihe  more  burly,  but  E.  is  the  rarer; 

He  sees  fewer  objects,  but  clearlier,  truelier, 

If  C.'sas  original,  E.  s  more  peculiar; 

That  he's  more  of  a  man  you  might  say  of  the  one, 

Of  the  other  he's  more  of  an  Emerson ; 

C.'s  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of  limb,— 

E.  Ihe  clear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and  slim ; 

The  one's  two-thirds  Norseman,  the  other  half  Greek, 

Where  the  one's  most  abounding,  the  other's  10  seek ; 

C.'s  generals  require  to  be  seen  in  the  mass, — 

E.'s  specialties  gain  if  enlarged  by  the  glass ; 

C.  gives  nature  and  God  his  own  fits  of  the  blues, 

And  rims  cotnmort-sense  things  with  mystical  hues, — 

E.  sits  in  a  mystery  calm  and  intense. 

And  looks  coolly  around  him  with  sharp  common  sense; 

C.  shows  you  how  every-day  matters  unite 

With  the  dim  transdiurnal  recesses  of  night,— 

While  E-,  in  a  plain  prcsrruinral  way. 

Makes  mysteries  matters  of  mere  every  day; 

C"  draws  all  his  characters  quite  a  la  Fuseli, — 

He  don't  sketch  iheir  bundles  of  muscles  and  thews  illy, 

But  he  paints  with  a  brush  so  untamed  and  profuse, 

They  seem  nothing  but  bundles  of  muscles  and  thews; 

E.  is  rather  like  Flaxman,  lines  straight  and  severe, 

And  a  colorless  outline,  but  full,  round  and  clear;  — 

To  the  men  he  thinks  worthy  he  frankly  accords 

The  design  of  a  white  marble  statue  in  words. 

C.  labors  to  get  at  the  centre,  and  then 

Take  a  reckoning  from  there  of  his  actions  and  men ; 

E.  calmly  assumes  the  said  centre  as  granted, 

And,  given  himself,  has  whatever  is  wanted. 

—  Lowbll:  FabUfrr  Critia. 


Table  Talk. 

...  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  Emerson's 
works,  though  such  ideas  as  I  have  got  from  him 
in  a  limited  acquaintance  have  the  faculty  of 
staying  by.  Thus,  when  I  hear  the  world  talking 
of  the  latest  novel,  and  find  myself  somewhat  in 
the  shade  for  not  having  read  it  for  lack  of  time, 
I  console  myself  with  Emerson's  rule  not  to  read 
a  book  until  it  is  a  year  old.  And  I  have  often 
been  contented  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  the 
classics  through  good  translations  when  I  thought 
of  his  saying  that  he  would  not  swim  Charles 
River  when  he  could  reach  Boston  over  the 
bridge.  With  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Emerson 
personally,  I  believe  one  of  the  most  lovable 
things  about  him  must  be  his  smile,  which  comes 
as  near  to  that  which  must  have  rested  on  the 
Saviour's  countenance  when  he  said,  "Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  as  is  possible 
for  the  human  face  divine.  I  seem  to  see  it  now 
as  he  moved  among  the  crowds  of  Commence- 
ment, a  pure  and  heavenly  influence  amid  the 
bustle  and  hilarity  of  that  day.  B. 

.  .  .  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  speaking  of  Emerson's 
visit  to  and  description  of  Wordsworth,  says : 

It  is  clear  that  Wordsworth  excited  no  rever- 
ence in  the  mind  of  Emerson.  If  that  clear- 
sighted and  cold-reasoning  man  had  hero-worship, 
it  was  not  for  the  yon.  —  Memories,  by  S.  C. 
Hall,  p.  394.     187 1. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Richard  Holt  Hutton  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Emerson  used  to  narrate  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Goethe,  "not  without  keen  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed  lion  " : 

A  fanatical  admirer  burst  into  the  bedroom  of 
an  inn  where  Goethe  was  undressing,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  ecstatically  at  his  feet,  poured  forth 
at  the  same  time  a  set  speech  of  adoration. 
Goethe  blew  out  the  candle,  and  jumped  into 
bed.  — ii-wayr  on  Literary  Criticism,  p.  3a 

...  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Emerson  has  anywhere  writ- 
ten about  a  New  England  peddler  I  once  heard 
him  tell  about  in  conversation,  who  seemed  fully 
to  justify  Wordsworth's  peddler,  in  the  "  Excur- 
sion "  ;  a  theorist  who  disapproved  of  money  and 


did  business  without  it,  and  philosophised  wher- 
ever be  went.  mc'k. 

On  Emerson's  Imitators. 


There  comes         ,  for  instance ;  to  see  hiro's  rare  sport. 

Tread  in  Emerson's  tracks  wilh  legs  painfully  short ; 

How  he  jumps,  how  he  strains,  and  gets  red  in  the  face, 

To  keep  step  with  the  mystagngue's  natural  pacel 

He  follows  as  close  as  a  stick  to  a  rocket. 

His  fingers  exploring  the  prophet's  each  pocket. 

Fie,  for  shame,  brother  bard;  wilh  good  fruit  of  your  own, 

Can't  you  let  neighbor  Emerson's  orchards  alone? 

Besides,  'tis  no  use,  you'll  not  find  e'en  a  core— 

has  picked  up  all  the  windfalls  before  I 

They  might  strip  every  tree,  and  E.  never  would  catch  'em, 
His  Hup ■  rill n  h—e  no  rude  dragon  to  watch  'em; 
When  they  send  him  a  dishful),  and  ask  him  to  try  'em. 
He  never  suspects  how  the  sly  rogues  came  by  'em; 
He  wonders  why  'tis  there  are  none  such  his  trees  on. 
And  thinks  'em  the  best  he  has  tasted  this  season. 

—  Lowell  :  FatU/cr  Critia. 
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English  Traits.    Boston :  1856. 

Contents:  First  Visit  to  England;  Voyage  to  England ; 
Land;  Race;  Ability;  Manners;  Truth;  Character; 
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Samuel  Hoar.     Putnam's  Magamine,  Decem- 
ber, 1856. 
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mine,  Jan.,  1857. 

Chartist's  Complaint,  The.  Poem.  Atlantic 
M.,  Nov,  1857.  P-  47- 

Speeches  Concerning  John  Brown.  (At 
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Conduct  of  Life.    Boston :  i860. 

Contcau:  Fate.  Power.  Wealth.  Colt  ore.  Behav- 
ior. Worship.  Consideration*  by  the  Way.  Beauty. 
Illusion*. 

Reviewed  by  Noah  Porter  in  New  E*f Under,  ig  (1861). 
496 j  by  F.  H.  Hedge  in  Ckrit.  Ex.  70. 149 ;  in  S*t.  Rev., 
reprinted  Liv.  Age,  68. 140. 

Test,  The.    Poem.    Atlantic  M^  Jan.,  1861, 

p.  85, 
American  Civilization.    Atlantic  Af.,  AprD, 

1862,0.  502. 
Compensation.     Poem.     Atlantic   Af.,  April, 

1862,  p.  511. 
Thoreau.    Atlantic    Monthly.     August,    1862. 

[Preface    to    Thoreau's    Excursions,    ed.    by 

R.  W.  Emerson.    1866.] 
President's  Proclamation,  The.    Atlantic  Af, 

Nov,  1862,  p.  658. 
Preface  to  Gulistan,  or  Rose  Garden  of  Saadi. 

[American  ed.  tr.  by  F.  Gladwin.]     1865. 
Remarks  at  the  Funeral  Services  of  the 

President    [Abraham    Lincoln]    at    Concord, 

Mass,  April  19, 1865.    Liv.  Age,  13  May,  1865. 
Thoreau's  Letters.    [Edited.]    1865. 
Character.    [Not  the  same  as  Essay,  1844.] 

North  Am.  103.  356.     1S66. 
Address  at  a  meeting  to  organize  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Association.    1867. 
Aspects  of  Culture.    Phi  Beta  Kappa  address, 

Harv.  Univ.,  1867.      Atlantic  Af",  Jan,  186S, 

p.  87. 

May-Day,  and  Other  Pieces.    Boston :  1867. 

(A  copy  bequeathed  to  Harvard  College  Library  by 
Charles  Sumner  has  the  author's  autograph.) 
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contains  the  author's  autograph.] 

Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Conway,  in  Prater's,  n.  aeries,  ». 
■870. 

Introduction  to  W.  W.  Goodwin's  edition  of 
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Letters  and  Social  Aims.    Boston :  1876. 

Content* :  Poetry  and  Imagination.  Social  Aim*.  Elo- 
quence.    Resources.    The  Comic     Quotation*  and  Origi- 


nality.    Progress  of  Culture.     Persian  Poetry.      Inspira- 
tion.   Greatness.     Immortality. 

Parnassus.  A  volume  of  Choice  Poems,  se- 
lected from  the  whole  range  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  with 
a  Prefatory  Essay.    Boston :  1874. 

Demonology.    North  Am.  125.  179,     1877. 

Perpetual  Forces.    North  Am.  125. 27 1 .    1877. 

Fortune  of  the  Republic.  A  Lecture  deliv- 
ered at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  March 
30,  1878.    Boston  :  1878. 

The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics.  North  Am.  a6a. 
104.    1878. 

The  Preacher.  [Originally  written  as  a  parlor 
lecture  to  some  Divinity  students,  in  1867 ; 
afterwards  enlarged  from  earlier  writings,  and 
read  in  its  present  form  at  the  Divinity  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  May  5,  1879.]  Unitarian  Review, 
13.  I. 

Preface  to  One  Hundred  Greatest  Men.  Lon- 
don: 1879. 

Contributions  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  [Col- 
lected: some  of  which  appear  elsewhere,  as 
above.] 

The  Rommany  Girl.  X.      46-     (18(8.) 

The  Chartist's  Complaint.  •_      ... 

Days. 

Brahma. 

Illusions. 

Solitude  and  Society. 

Two  Rivers. 

Books. 

Persian  Poetry. 
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Waldeinsamkeit. 

Song  of  Nature. 
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Old  Age. 

The  Titmouse. 

American  Civilization. 
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Additional  Writings  on  Mr.  Emerson. 

I;     BY  AUTHORS. 

Alcott,  A.  B.  Emerson.  Privately  printed. 
Cambridge:  1865. 

Do,  do.     Concord  Days,  1872. 

Alger,  W.  R.  "  Emerson,  Spencer,  and  Mar- 
tineau."     Chris.  Ex.  84.  257. 

Bartol,  C.  A.  "Transcendentalism."  [Remarks 
on  Emerson.]    Radical  Problems,  1872. 

Bowen,  F.  "Nine  New  Poets."  North  Am. 
64.  406-14. 

Bremer,  Frederika.  Homes  of  the  New  World, 
1853.  [Especially  the  conversations  with  Em- 
erson in  Vol.  I.] 

Bungay,  Geo.  W.    Crayon  Sketches.     1852. 

Burroughs,  John.  "A  Word  or  Two  on  Emer- 
son." Galaxy,  ax.  354.  Reprinted  in  Birds 
and  Poets.     1879. 

Do,  do.  "A  Final  Word  on  Emerson."  Gal- 
axy, si.  543. 

Bush,  G.  Reply  to  Emerson  on  Swedenborg. 
1846. 

Channing,  W.  E.  "Ode,"  in  Poems  (ad  series), 
p.  129,  1847.  "Climene,"  in  Near  Home, 
p.  36    1858.      The  Wanderer,  pp.  30-33.    1871. 

Clarke,  Charles  and  Mary.    Recollections.    1878. 

Conway,  M.  D.  "Culture  of  Emerson."  Liv. 
Age  [from  Eraser's},  Aug.  8,  1868. 


Do,  do.  "  Recent  Lectures  and  Writings  of  Em- 
erson." Liv.  Age  [from  Eraser's^  I  Jane,' 
1867. 

Do,  do.  "  TranscendentsJists  of  Concord,  The.1* 
Liv.  Age  [from  Eraser's],  15  Oct,  1854 

Cook,  Rev.  Joseph.  "  Emerson's  Views"  on  Im- 
mortality." Biology,  p.  278.  1877.  "Emer- 
son's Theism."  N.  Y.  Independent,  March  18, 
1880. 

Curtis,  G.  W.  "  Emerson  and  Thackeray."  Easy 
Chair,  Harper's  Mag.  is.  124. 

Dickens,  Charles.    American  Notes,  1842,  p.  83- 

Drake,  S.  A.  Emerson's  Home  at  Concord. 
Historic  Mansions  of  Middlesex.     1873. 

Friswell,  J.  H.    Modern  Men  of  Letter*.     1870. 
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III. 
Forthcoming  Works  relating  to  Emerson. 

A  Study  of  Emerson — of  his  life,  works,  char- 
acter, and  influence  —  is  in  course  of  preparation 


by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke,  of  Indianapolisi 
Ind.,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  publication 
the  coming  fall.  While  called  a  "  Study,"  it  is 
also  biographical  to  some  extent,  giving  a  much 
fuller  account  of  Mr.  Emerson's  life  than  has 
yet  appeared.  It  will  treat  quite  fully  of  the 
Divinity  School  Address  and  its  consequences, 
the  Dial,  and  Mr.  Emerson's  relations  to  the 
transcendental  movement ;  .and  there  will  be 
two  chapters  devoted  to  his  relations  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  before  and  during  the  war, 
with  ample  quotations  from  his  addresses  on 
that  subject.  We  have  given  elsewhere  the  sub- 
stance of  one  chapter.  The  table  of  contents  in 
full  is  as  follows :  The  Nature  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
Genius,  The  Sources  of  His  Culture,  Ancestry, 
Early  Life,  Ministry,  Concord,  Transcendental- 
ism, Stating  the  New  Faith,  Social  Relations, 
Lectures  and  Essays,  Growing  Fame,  Relations 
to  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  In  War  Time, 
Recent  Years,  Home  Life,  Literary  Methods, 
Literary  Opinions,  What  the  Critics  Say,  Poetry, 
As  a  Lecturer,  Place  among  Thinkers,  Theory 
of  Ethics,  Moral  Conclusions,  Views  of  God, 
Views  of  Man,  Views  of  Immortality,  Present 
Attitude  towards  Religion,  The  Tendencies  of 
Thought 

A  Concord  Guide-Book,  to  answer  the  thousand 
and  one  questions  which  strangers  and"  visitors 
have  to  ask  about  the  town,  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Bartlett,  one  of  its  citizens,  and  is  in 
press  for  immediate  publication  by  D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  book  is  very  tastefully 
designed  and  prettily  illustrated,  and  will  be 
both  attractive  and  interesting,  giving  the  reader 
a  view  of  the  town  and  of  the  localities  which 
have  become  famous  through  association,  and 
reciting  the  particulars  of  what  may  be  called  its 
literary  history.  Its  picture  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
home  we  have  transferred  to  these  columns. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents :  A 
Glance  at  the  History  of  the  Town ;  The  First 
Church  and  the  Pastors ;  The  Old  Graveyard 
and  its  Curious  Inscriptions;  Sleepy  Hollow; 
The  Graves  of  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  others, 
on  the  Ridge ;  Epitaph  written  by  Judge  Hoar 
and  his  Brother,  etc. ;  The  Battle  Ground,  and 
Accounts  of  the  Fight,  by  Rev.  W.  Emerson, 
Dr.  Ripley,  and  Lemuel  Shattuck;  Houses  of 
Historical  Interest  which  were  Built  before  1775 ; 
Houses  of  Literary  Interest  —  Emerson's,  Haw- 
thorne's, the  Manse  where  both  lived,  with 
Sketches  of  Dr.  Ripley  and  Rev.  Wm.  Emerson ; 
Alcott's  House  and  Family ;  Thoreau's,  Chan- 
ning's,  and  Miss  Peabody's ;  F.  B.  Sanborn's, 
G.  P.  Lathrop's,  W.  W.  Wheildon's,  Rev.  G. 
Reynolds's,  Lieut.-Gov.  Brown's,  Sec  French's, 
Frederic  Hudson's,  William  Munroe's;  The  Li- 
brary ;  The  Monuments  ;  Various  Organizations 
and  their  Founders ;  The  Concord  Grape  ;  The 
Clubs ;  French's  Studio,  and  his  Bust  of  Emer- 
son ;  Walden  Pond ;  The  Museum  of  Antique 
Curiosities;  The  Rivers  and  their  Surroundings ; 
The  School  of  Philosophy ;  etc,  etc  The  pict- 
ures include  views  of  most  of  these  scenes. 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple  has  been 
engaged,  for  a  year  past,  upon  an  extended 
review  of  Emerson  as  a  poet,  and  of  his  position 
among  the  poets  of  the  century,  whether  English 
or  American.  The  essay  is  as  yet  incomplete, 
but  is  certain  of  being  a  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  Emerson. 


»■»«•  in  Acr-liia   Krlalnaa    to   Eiu_. 
Kamnrr'R  am*  Tbemtorr  Pnrker'n  Amrc. 
(■•tew  «f  Carlyle. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

Boston,  Tuesday,  February  8. 

When  Thoreau  rave  one  of  his  radical  lectures 
in  the  basement  of  an  orthodox  meeting-house 
somewhere  jn  New  Hampshire,  he  expressed  in 
bis  diary  the  hope  that  "he  had  contributed 
something  to  upheave  and  demolish  the  structure 
above."  The  three  great  upbeavers  in  English 
and  American  thought  during  the  century  now 
passing  away  were  Carlyle,  the  mighty  Scotch- 
man, lying  dead  in  London,  Emerson,  his 
American  friend,  and  Wordsworth,  who  pre- 
ceded them  both  in  years,  but  has  chiefly  sup- 
plemented and  reinforced  their  work  in  re- 
modeling the  substance  of  thought  among  En- 
glish-speaking men.  Wordsworth  was  25  years 
older  than  Carlyle,  and  Carlyle  seven  or  eight 
years  older  than  Emerson,  but  their  rays  con- 
verged to  a  focus  about  the  same  time,  though 
traveling  from  such  unequal  distances.  They 
wrought  like  elemental  forces, — Carlyle  in  the 
thunder  aud  lightning  manner, — Emerson  with 
the  irresistible  potency  of  suuhght,  and  Words- 
worth like  a  fresh  mountain  wind,  steadily  and 
monotonously  murmuring,  but  bringing  health 
and  freshness  wherever  it  was  felt  at  all,  and 
making  itself  felt  everywhere  at  last.  Words- 
worth once  talked  to  Emerson  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  in  course  of  that  time  said  that  he 
thought  Carlyle  sometimes  insane;  abused 
Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister"  heartily,  as  being 
"full  of  all  manner  of  fornication, like  the  cross- 
ing of  flies  in  the  air";  but  promised  to  look  at 
Carlyle's  translation  of  it  again,  wheu  Emer- 
son defended  the  better  parts  of  it.  This  was  in 
1833,  when  Carlyle  was  little  known,  bnt  was 
writing  "Sartor  Resartus,"  at  Craigenputtock, 
l(i  miles  from  Dumfries,  in  a  solitary  bouse 
"amid  desolate  heathery  hills,  where  the  lonely 
scholar  nourished  his  mighty  heart," — and  where 
Emerson  bad  just  paid  him  a  visit,  which  was 
to  Carlyle  like  the  coining  of  an  angel.  The 
two  were  friends  from  the  moment  they  saw 
each  other,  like  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
They  went  out  to  walk  over  the  long  hills,  aud 
"looked  down  into  Wordsworth's  country"; 
then  they  sat  down  and  talked  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  Carlyle,  says  Emerson,  "was 
honest  and  true,  aud  cognizant  of  the  subtile 
links  that  bind  ages  together;  he  saw  how  every 
event  affects  all  the  future.  'Christ  died  on  the 
tree;  that  built  Dunscore  kirk  yonder:  that 
brought  you  and  me  together.'  "  At  Stone- 
henge,  15  years  later,  they  were  together  again, 
aud  again  talked  of  h'gh  themes.  "The  old  times 
of  England  impress  Carlyle  much ;  he  reads  little, 
he  says  in  these  last  years  bnt  Acta  &'((««. 
loiv.m,  and  finds  all  English  history 
therein.  He  can  see,  as  he  reads,  the 
old  saint  of  Iona  sitting  there  and 
writing,  a  man  to  men.  These  'Acts  of  the 
Saints'  snow  plainly  that  the  men  of  those  times 
believed  in  God,  aud  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Now  even  the  puritanism  is  all  gone; 
Loudon  is  pagan.  He  fancied  that  greater  men 
liad  lived  in  England  than  any  of  her  writ- 
ers." Yet  he  stood  up  stoutly  for  Eugland  as 
contrasted  with  America,  when  Emerson  frankly- 
told  him:  "I  surely  kuow  that,  as  soon  as  I  re- 
turn to  Massachusetts,  I  shall  lapse  at  once  into 
the  feeling  wiiich  the  geography  of  America  in- 
evitably inspires,  that  we  play  the  game  with 
immense  advantage;  that  there  and  not  here  is 
the  scat  and  center  of  the  British  race;  and 
that  England,  an  old  and  exhausted  island, 
must  one  day  be  contented,  like  other  parents, 
to  be  strong  only  in  her  children."  This  was 
nothing  that  Carlyle  could  understand,  who  was 
habitually  and  willfully  blind  to  America,  and 
hence  will  hardly  pass  among  us  now  for  the 
gTeat  man  he  truly. was.  He  told  Charles  Sum- 
ner in  lx:S8  that  "the  strangest  thing  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature  was  his  recent  receipt  of  £50 
from  America,  on  account  of  his  'French  Revo- 
lution,' which  had  never  yielded  him  a  farthing 
in  Europe,  and  probably  never  would."  Nor 
did  "Sartor  Kesartus"  attract  much  notice  in 
England  until  it  had  been  republished  m  Boston, 
and  been  much  admired  here,  in  the  early 
transcendental  days. 

The  current  statement  that  Carlyle  and 
bis  wife  visited  Germany  together,  early  in  his 
literary  career,  is  mistaken..  He  corresponded 
with  Goethe,  who  died  in  1831,  but  never  went 
to  see  him,  and  wrote  "Sartor  Kesartus"  with  its 
apparently  minute  knowledge  of  German  life, 
from  the  notes  taken  in  Germany  by  his  brother, 
Dr  John  Carlyle,  who  had  lived   for  a  while  in 


tbat  country.  Later,  Carlyle  and  bis  wife  were 
prepared  to  visit  Germany,  as  the  story  goes, 
when  the  publisher  sent  him  word  tbat  "Sartor" 
did  not  bell,  and  their  income  was  not  then  large 
enough  to  warrant  such  a  journey  under  those 
circumstances.  Even  so  late  as  1848  Carlyle 
lived  in  a  very  plain  way  at  Chelsea,  keep- 
ing but  one  domestic,  which  in  England  indi- 
cates, much  simplicity  of  household  life.  A 
friend  who  then  visited  him,  said  tbat  be  lhould 
never  have  suspected  this  domestic  unitarianlsm, 
so  well  was  everything  managed  in  the  honse. 
but  when  be  wanted  to  make  some  presents  to 
the  servants,  and  asked  the  chambermaid  where 
the  cook  was,  heboid  she  was  cook,  chamber- 
maid, table-girl  and  all,  in  one.  Mrs  Carlyle 
was  in  these  matters,  as  in  all  others,  the  best  of 
wives,  without  whose  sympathy  and  thousand 
cares  not  half  her  husband's  work  in  life  could 
have  been  done.  Carlyle  made  her  acquaintance 
when  he  and  Edward  Irving  were  teaching 
school.at  Kirkcaldy  and  Dysart,  on  the  frith  of 
Forth,  where  they  used  to  walk  on  the  beach 
together  at  evening.  Dr  Welch, — a  descendaut 
of  John  Knox's  daughter  who  married  Patrick 
Welch,  the  minister, — was  living  not  far  off ,  with 
his  daughter  Jane,  to  whom  both  these  young 
men  of  genius  offered  themselves.  She  accepted 
Carlyle,  but  against  Dr  Welch's  wishes,  aud  the 
young  couple  were  sent  away  to  live  in  a  sort  of 
exile  at  Craigenputtock.  This  story  has  been 
told  before,  but  it  may  be  new  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

So,  too,  may  this  anecdote  be  which  Sumner 
used  to  tell,  and  which  I  copy  from  James  Red- 
path's  note-book.  Sumner  said  he  was  once  at 
breakfast  in  London  with  Sydney  Smith  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  others,  among  them  Monckton 
Milnes,  when  Smith  asked  the  young  Bostonian 
how  English  literary  reputations  stood  in 
America.  "We  sometimes,"  said  Sumner 
(in  18.18-!))  "presume  to  rejudge  your  judgments, 
to  reiuse  a  reputation  where  yon  give  one, — to 
give  a  name  where  you  withhold  it."  "An 
example!  an  example!"  cried  Smith  in  his 
careering  style.  I  said  at  once,  related  Sumner, 
"Carlyle."  "Carlyle?  we  don't  know  him 
here,— what  have  you  gat  to  say  for  Carlyle?" 
"He  seems  to  me,"  said  Sumner,  "to  write  as 
if  by  Hashes  of  lightning,"— a  declaration 
which  seemed  to  surprise  all  the  company  except 
Milnes,  who  came  and  gave  bis  card  to  Sumner, 
saying,  "I  am  the  only  man  here  who  values 
Carlyle."  "My  remark,"  Sumner  added,  "was 
reported  to  Carlyle.  and  I  do  not  think  it  dis- 
pleased biro."  In  the  same  year,  or  a  little 
earlier  (June  1,  1838)  George  Ticknor  "found 
time  to  make  a  visit  to  Carlyle.  and  to  hear  one 
of  his  lectures,"  and  described  him  as  "a  small, 
spare,  ugly  Scotchman,  with  a  strong  accent, 
which  I  should  think  he  takes  no  pains  to 
mitigate.  His  manners  are  plain  and  simple, 
but  not  polished,  and  his  conversation  much  of 
the  same  sort.  He  is  now  lecturing  for  sub- 
sistence to  about  a  hundred  persons,  who  pay 
him,  1  believe,  two  guineas  each.  He  spoke,  as 
he  commonly  does,  without  notes,  and,  there- 
fore, as  nearly  extempore  as  a  man  can,  who 
prepares  himself  carefully,  as  it  was  plain  he 
had:  done."  Tbe  half-contemptuous  tone  in 
which  Ticknor  spoke  contrasts  well  with  the 
warm  admiration  of  Sumner.  Ten  years  later 
Carlyle  had  many  friends  among  the  London 
gentry,  who  were  ready  to  do  him  all  manner  of 
services,  which  he  mostly  declined.  He  was  a 
proud  man,  knew  his  own  worth,  and  did  not 
toady  those  above  bim, — as  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  lofty  Ticknor  sometimes  did.  "Carlyle 
bows  to  a  lord,"  said  Emerson  once,  "because 
he  thinks  a  lord  should  have  a  bow, — but 
nobody  could  possibly  pocket  the  bom." 

In  this  trait,  as  in  most  things,  Carlyle  has 
been  tbe  complement  of  Emerson, — what  one 
had  the  other  lacked — yet  they  started  from 
the  same  center  and  moved  by  the  same 
impulse.  Both  have  led  their  generations  to  the 
fountain  of  light  and  truth, — but  while  Carlyle 
has  gone  backward  to  find  it,  and  pointed  ns  to 
strong  and  willful  men  who  embodied  noble 
traits,  Emerson  has  moved  forward,  and  sought 
for  the  highest  human  qualities,  as  Wordsworth 
did,  in  simple  and  obscure  men  and  women.  In 
tbe  "Sartor  Resartns,"  and  in  "Heroes 
and  Hero-Worsliip,"  they  came  nearest  to- 
gether,— since  then  their  paths  have  been 
divergent,  without  estranging  them  from 
the  friendship  with  which  their  acquaint- 
ance began.  Carlyle  has  magnified  his 
Crom  wells,  Mirabeaus,  Fredericks— while  Emer- 
son has  steadily  declared  that  "none  shall 
tale  but  tbe  bumble."  Their  treatment  of  the 
slavery  question  marked  this  contrast  in  the 
strongest  manner.  In  1844,  when  Theodore 
Parker  called  on  Carlyle  and  found  him  drink- 
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ing  whisky  punch  one  Sunday  afternoon  with 
his  brother  John,  Caaiyle  began  to  raQ  at  poor 
Quashee  with  his  sugar-cane  and  his  pumpkin, 
and  to  take  sides  with  the  planter  against  him. 
Parker,  of  course,  took  tbe  other  side.  "Bat, 
mon,"  said  Carlyle,  "your  friend  Emerson  over 
there  in  Concord,  thinks  Just  as  I  do."  "On  tbe 
contrary,"  said  Parker,  and  proceeded  to  quote 
to  him  what  Emerson  bad  said  in  1643  on  the 
anniversary  of  West  India  emancipation.  A 
year  later,  Parker  might  hare  sent  Carlyle  (and 
perhaps  did)  what  Emerson  said  in  a  speech  at 
Waltham,  in  1845:— 

"The  Persians  have  a  proverb:  'Beware  ot 
the  orphan ;  for  when  the  orphan  sets  a  crying, 
the  throne  of  Almighty  God  is  shaken  from 
side  to  side.'  It  is  certain  that  if  it  should  come 
to  question,  all  just  men  must  take  the  part  of 
the  black  against  the  white  man.  Then,  I  say, 
never  is  tbe  planter  safe;  bis  house  is  a  den;  a 
just  man  cannot  go  there  except  to  tell  him  so. 
Whatever  may  appear  at  the  moment,  however 
contrasted  the  fortunes  of  the  black  and  the 
white;  though  the  one  live  in  bis  hereditary 
mansion-bouse,  and  the  other  in  a  shed ;  though 
one  rides  an  Arabian  horse,  and  the  other  is 
hunted  by  blood-hounds;  though  one  eats  and  tbe 
other  sweats,  one  strikes  and  the  other  dies, — 
yet  is  the  planter's  an  unsafe  and  unblest  condi- 
tion. Nature  rights  on  tbe  other  side;  and  as 
power  is  always  stealing  from  tbe  idle  to  the 
busy  hand,  it  seems  inevitable  that  a  revolution 
is  preparing,  at  no  distant  day,  to  set  these  dis- 
jointed matters  right."  And  when  the  predicted 
revolution  came,  tbe  American  Beer  was  found 
on  the  right  side,  while  Carlyle  was  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  other.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  we  owe  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  to  Carlyle, 
who  first  emancipated  tbe  age  from  its  bondage 
to  shams,  and  made  sincerity  and  seriousness  at- 
tractive in  literature,  as  Wordsworth  had  done 
before  him.  Neither  were  recognized  at  first; 
both  swerved  toward  nusht  SB  against  right, 
when  they  grew  old  and  famous;  but  tbey  could 
not  undo  their  own  work,  and  the  age  went  for- 
ward in  the  path  their  early  enthusiasm  had 
.worked  out. 


KKKBSOH. 

IdjKmerson  reached  his  seventy - 
Jhfflry  on  Tuesday.  He  came  into 
I  Ira  daughter  (he  seldom  comes 
t£o*  attend  one  of  the  meetings, 
tbe  article  in  tbe  Literary 
,city  in  tribute  to  tbe  occa 
f  Emerson's  bodily  health  appears 
and,  with  the  exception  of 
>  in  the  remembrance  of  names  and 
mind  is  unimpaired.  He  is  still  in- 
in  the  doings  of  the  great  world, 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
in  it  for  several  years,  though  the 
chances  are  that  bis  days  of  public  addresses 
are  over.  There  has  for  a  considerable  time  ap- 
peared to  be  an  absence  of  full  concentration 
upon  what  he  was  saying  in  public,  except 
under  an  obvious  effort.  He  has  earned  the 
right  to  rest,  for  Emerson  has  been  longer  on 
the  platform  as  a  speaker  than  any  public 
man  now  living  with  us.  The  period  when 
he  began  to  speak  is  long  before  my  own  re- 
collection. I  first  heard  bim  in°his  "Repre- 
sentative Men"  course,  thirty-five  years  ago. 
He  was  then  generally  voted  a  transienden- 
talist,  difficult  to  understand,  and  not  quite 
definite  in  his  own  purpose.  Few  essays  are 
clearer  or  more  picturesque  than  those  he 
then  gave  en  Shakespeare  and  Napoleon. 
This  whole  course  was  intensely  interesting 
as  originally  delivered.  Emerson  used  to  be 
talked  of  then  as  the  American  Carlyle. 
There  is  now  an  end  o"  saying  this  about 
him  in  intelligent  quarters.  The  wonder  is 
that  it  was  ever  said.  The  only  resemblance 
of  the  men  is  that  both  proceed  after  original 
methods.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  6ay  that 
Carlyle  is  not  at  all  now  the  Carlyle  that  he 
was  when  tbe  comparison  was  first  made;  the 
change  has  been  radical  in  his  spirit  and  man- 
ner. The  tributes  sent  to  Emerson  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  happiest  character, 
as  a  rule;  they  have  too  much  the  aspect  of 
being  worked  up  as  part  of  a  publisher's 
enterprise.  The  entirely  satisfactory  word 
about  Emerson  is  yet  to  be  written.  When 
we  do  have  it,  it  will  place  bim  first  of  all 
Americans  intellectually,  and   this   not   alone 


as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  original  thought. 
As  a  poet,  his  writing-  has  been  much  more 
limited  than  that  of  the  men  more  distinctively 
recognized  as  American  poets:  but  no  one  of 
them  has  equaled  his  more  characteristic 
pieces. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMEBSOH. 

All  ABTHOBITATIVB   DENIAL  OF  US  CO]fTBB«K>* 
BY   BET.  JOSEPH   COOK   TO   ORTBODOXr. 

[The  following  letter  from  a  son  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  by 
a  gentleman  of  Indianapolis  to  the  Concord  phil- 
osopher will  explain  tbe  tenuity  of  foundation 
upon  which  rest  a  number  ol  paragraphs  float- 
ing through  the  paper*  asserting  tbe  conversion 
oi  Mr.  Emerson  by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  The 
next  thing  in  order  is  an  explanation  from  Mr. 
Gook-J 

Comoobd,  Feb.  17. 

Dear  Sir:— Some  weeks  ago  my  father  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you  inquiring  it  a  statement 
made  to  you  by  a  friend  in  Boston  with  regard 
to  him  was  true.  The  statement  was  that  under 
the  influence  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  he  bad 
changed  bis  religious  beliefs,  and  accepted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Congregatiwualists. 
My  father  receives  many  letters,  but  now  very 
seldom  writes  one. 

More  than  once  before  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  from  persons  in  tbe  West  ask  ng 
almost  the  same  question  tbat  you  ask,  one  gen- 
tleman stating  that  at  Minoeapolis  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  had  stated  in  a  public  lecture  that  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Alcott  had  publicly  renounced 
their  early  religious  beliels,  accepted  Jeans  as 
their  Saviour,  tbe  Bible  as  divine,  and  joined  the 
Orthodox  church.  Paragraphs  have  lately  ap 
peared  in  tbe  newspapers  stating  essentially  the 
same  thing.  Tberetore,  it  seems  to  me  fair  tbat 
persons  who  have  been  perhaps  led  out  of  tbe 
old  paths  by  Mr.  Emerson's  teachings,  and  are 
now  told  that  he  has  admitted  that  he  went  as- 
tray and  has  returned  to  even  a  stricter  fold  than 
tbat  from  which  he  went  forth,  should  know  the 
truth.  I  therefore  asked  and  received  leave 
from  my  father  to  answer  your  note. 

The  statement  is,  in  every  respect,  incorrect. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  acquainted  with  Rev.  Mr.  Cook, 
who  has  called  upon  him,  when  he  has  ex- 
changed with  tbe  Orthodox  clergyman  of  Con- 
cord, and,  by  invitation  of  tbo  latter  gentleman, 
Mr.  Emerson  went  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
several  years  since,  to  hear  Mr.  Cook  preach  in 
this  town.  Except  on  these  occasions  Mr.  Em- 
erson has  never  had  any  relations  with  Mr. 
Cook.  He  never  reads  his  lectures.  He  has 
not  joined  any  church,  nor  has  be  retracted  any 
views  expressed  in  his  writings  after  his  with- 
drawal from  tbe  ministry.  His  last  words  given 
to  tbe  public  on  matters  of  morals  and  religion 
may  be  found  in  his  paper  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  June,  1878,  on  the  "Sovereignty 
of  Ethics,"  and  in  his  lecture  entitled  "The 
Preacher,"  delivered  to  the  divinity  students  at 
Harvard  University  less  than  a  year  ago,  and 
now  printed  in  the  Unitarian  Review  for  Janu- 
ary, 1880. 

Mr.  Emerson's  friend*  and  readers  can  judge 
for   themselves  whether  these  papers  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  tale  tbat  is  going  about  as  to 
bis  conversion  to  Orthodoxy.— Truly  yours, 
Edward  Waldo  Emxrsox. 


AHttlsBosUmiboygot  lost  in  the  Wbi\> 
Mountains  tbe  other  day,  and  when  they 
found  h'm  be  was  quoting  Emerson  and  yell- 
ing alternately.  [Sew  York  Mail.— But  un- 
fortunately tbere  being-only  New  York  peo- 
ple aronnd,  tbe  quotations  from  the  sage  of 
Copcord  met  with  as  Utile  appreciation  as 
would  pearls  d'atcminatedia  the  pathway  of 
certain  an'rag  la  condemned.^  Moses 


RALPH  WALDO  EUERSOK. 

Tbe  MTenty-Mrenih  birth-day!  of  a  man  ao 
eminent  and  beloved  as  Mr.  Ralph  Waldovftnereon 
oooJd  haidly  be  pormitted  to  p&sl/without  a 
distinct  xecegnitiMi  at  soma  diacnftnisbed  kind. 
To  tbe  reverence  doe  to  dear  anAttalted  thinking, 
we  join  the  univer«a|Jre6pect*'p»id  to  old  age. 
As  the  years,  of  tajjwival  ftFXf  naturally  fever, 
we  grndgeirauQrdunteapBn  and  rate  them  as 
costlier  and  cjjsfiier.  If  is  customary  to  say  that 
the  donflnaot  literary  taste  is  insufficient  and  of 
dubiotH^aCinracy.  Carpers  urge,  sometimes 
with*a?showof  reason,  that  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  loose  thinking,  which  is  perhaps  worse  than 
no  thinking  at  all.  In  a  time  of  rank  and 
efflorescent  production,  the  eye  may  be  beguiled 
into  keeping  at  a  low  angle  while  sturdier  and 
atateliar  axovrths  are  neglected.  The  phenomenon 
is  that,  mangre  our  shallowness  ami  merely 
manufactured  letters,  a  thinker  like  Emerson 
should  get  such  hold  of  the  public  heart  nnd  bead. 
A  writer  is  not  to  be  fairly  estimated  by  what 
bis  literary  fellows  say  of  him.  TWir  tribute  U 
partly  a  matter  of  good  breeding;  partly  It  is 
extorted  by  a  professional  sense  of  veracious 
criticism,  and  through  fealty  to  tbe  guild.  The 
Literary  World  has  taken  tbe  pains,  upon  this 
anniversary  occasion,  to  evoke  from  various  well- 
known  persons  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Emerson. 
We  prefer  to  think  rather  of  tbe  fealty  of  those 
who  are  not  distinguished.  The  praise  of  tho 
academy  is  worth  having,  but  not  less  the  praise  of 
the  factory;  the  farm  and  the  workshop.  And, 
after  all,  if  we  consider  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  literary  fame,  we  shall  find  that  its  gist  is  not 
so  much  in  the  approval  of  the  select  few  as  in 
the  plaudits  of  the  many.  The  great  reputations 
are  won  from  the  masses  of  book-readers  and  not 
from  the  thin  ranks  of  the  book-makers.  The 
immortalities  come  of  universal  suffrage. 

Mr.  Emerson's  books  are  popular  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  They  are  not  accepted  through  the 
bullying  of  a  conventional  hurrah.  Each  reader 
who  loves  th'om  does  so  in  a  private  personal 
way,  and  would  not  abate  a  jot  of  his  adirmation. 
though  all  the  rest  of  mankind  should  conclude 
to  read  them  no  more.  Be  has  given  bonds  to 
sincerity.  -He  is  safe  from  indiscriminate  ac- 
ceptance, lie  would  not  be  afraid  to  discard 
whole  chapters,  if  they  did  not  recommend  them 
selves  to  bis  conscientious  approval.  He  is  not 
dismayed  if  he  encounters  that  which  he  docs 
not  easily  comprehend,  or  cannot  comprehend  at 
all.  The  obscurity  of  this  paragraph  is  to  be  par- 
doned for  the  lucidity  of  that  which  follows  it. 
A  fresh  charm,  a  new  grace  smiles  a  welcome  as 
each  successive  page  is  turned.  There  is  music 
if,  at  the  moment,  there  be  -no  point-blank  mean- 
ing ;  and  there  is  the  swiftly  recurring  epigram 
which  tells  us  everything  in  a  breath,  and,  having 
done  its  errand,  makes  room  for  the  next  one. 
Then,  too,  strangely  mingling  with  recondite  specu- 
lation and  with  those  ornamental  illustrations 
which  the  imagination  of  the  writer  supplies, 
there  is  a  pervading  and  almost  homely  common- 
sense;  while  the  expression  which  had  been  a 
little  enigmatic  becomes  plain  to  simplicity. 
The  difficulty  of  perusing  Emerson  intelligently 
has  been  strangely  exaggerated,  and  we  have  gone 
on  talking  of  it,  because  we  talked  of  it  in  the 
beginning.  He  who  has  long  read  him  has  little 
or  no  embarrassment  in  finding  out  what  the 
philosopher  and  poet  would  be  at.  There  are  no 
mysteries  of  character  to  puzzle  those,  who  have 
long  been  friends ;  and  respectful  familiarity 
accustoms  us  to  the  nomenclature  and  methods 
of  books  which  have  won  a  household  place  with 
us.  The  perfect  veracity  of  Emerson  makes  all 
equal  with  bis  otherwise  unequal  moods.  If  he 
rises  into  a  rarefied  atmosphere  of  subtle  discrimi- 
nation, we  go  with  nun ;  but  with  all  his  love  of 
the  superteirestrial,  his  speech  is  often  like  the 
speech  of  rustics,  and  has  »  Doric  flavor  of  the 
fresh-ploughed  earth.    If  he  loves  Nature  as  the 
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mother  of  all  beauty,  he  loves  her  not  less  as  the 
source  of  all  utility,  as  the  original  force  of  all  the 
economies  of  life,  as  the  producer  of  that  which  we 
eat  and  drink  and  are  clothed  withaL  So  it  is  with 
his  estimates  of  man  and  of  society.  He  has  few 
words  to  waste  upon  folly,  but  for  all  wisdom,  in 
every  possible  form  of  speech  or  deed,  a  smiling 
respect  which  cheers  us  and  makes  us  think  less 
meanly  of  the  soul. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  the  future  of  a  people  which 
has  called  for  many  editions,  luxurious  or  plain, 
of  Emerson's  works.  Tbe  trash  which  is  printed  is 
infinite  in  bulk  and  meets  a  certain  mean  and 
diseased  appetite,  or  the  caterers  wonld  not  supply 
it.  But  let  us  not  dwell  too  apprehensively  upon 
thi»  depravity  of  relish  f  For  more  than  forty 
years  one  of  our  wisest  men  has  not  failed  to  find 
an  audience,  and  has  grown  larger  and  larger  in 
the  eyes  of  the  thoughtful  and  sincere ;  until  now, 
become  a  patriarch,  he  can  say  nothing  to  which 
a  great  troop  is  not  willing  to  listen.  He  has  won 
our  hearts  by  a  sweeter  amiability  than  ever 
philosopher  before  attained ;  be  has  reconciled  us 
to  the  accidents  of  life  by  showing  how  imrrntmt 
they  are  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  wise ; 
he  has  corrected  our  sense  of  the  proportions  of 
things,  of  events,  of  fortunes;  and  if  he  has 
touched  our  foibles  it  has  been  with  a  tender 
finger,  and  implied  apologies  whicb  made  reproof 
easy  to  bear.  Lastly,  he  furnishes  us  with  the 
rare  example  of  a  serene  and  beautiful  old  age. 
He  gives  us  no  more  books,  but  does  he  not  give 
us  something  better? 


Of  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  a  correspondent  of 
Tlic  Hartford  Courant  writes  :  "  Tho  vigor  of  that 
wonderful  intellect  remains  superior  to  tbe  ravages 
ot  accumulating  years,  but  tbe  evidences  of  decay 
nevertheless  manifest  themselves  sadly  enough  in 
that  disease  of  old  age.  tbe  inability  to  recall  words, 
which  is  technically  named  aphasia.  The  simplest 
combinations  fail  him,  but  be  bears  his  pain  gently, 
calmly,  grandly.  When  in  doubt  he  turns  quietly 
to  his  daughter  and  inquires  of  her.  Khe  answers 
bim,  and  then  he  proceeds  by  the  help  of  her  sug- 
gestion as  he  had  begun.  On  the  particular  occa- 
sion of  which  mv  informant  told  mo  occurred  two  re- 
markable instances  of  bis  failing.  The  first  was  bis 
inability  to  Tec-all  the  word  which  would  describe 
his  son's  profession.  It  was  not  a  mere  hesitating  for 
a  word,  it  was  an  absolute  inability  even  to  form 
it.  Ha  waited  for  a  moment  and  then  be  said, 
*  Daughter,  what  is  your  brother's  profession  V 
'  He  is  a  doctor,  lather,'  she-  answered.  '  Yes, 
doctor."  he  said,  and  then  resumed  the  conversi 
tion.  The  next  time  lie  was  unable  to  think  of  to 
word  which  would  tell  ins  own  age.  In  like  man 
ner  be  turned  again  and  asked.  '  Daughter,  no^ 
old  am  I  V  and  when  she  told  bim  be  assented,  am 
seemed  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  his  need  of  makuu 
so  peculiar  an  inquiry." 

Herman  Grimm,  tbe  author  of  "The  Life  and  Time 
ot  Goethe,"  in  a  letter  complimenting  Mrs.  Saxal 
Holland  Adams  on  tbe  excellence  of  her  translation 
of  bis  book,  says  :  "  I  am  very  much  indebted  t 
America.  1  can  indeed  say  that  no  author  wit] 
whose  writings  I  have  lately  become  acquainted 
has  had  such  an  influence  upon  me  as  Etnersor 
The  manner  of  writing  of  this  man.  whom  I  hold  t 
be  the  greatest  of  ail  living  authors,  has  revealei 
to  me  a  new  way  of  expressing  tUouxht.  Altbougl 
I  grew  up  in  the  study  of  Goethe,  and  bad  had 
much  intercourse  with  those  who  have  known  hiui 
personally,  I  am  indebted  to  Emcr^oo  for  the  his- 
torical v.ew  of  Goethe  which  taught  me  to  regard 
biui  as  the  preat  phenomenon  in  tbe  universal  dei 
velopmeut  of  mankind.  In  this  sense  I  have  sough 
to  represent  bim  in  these  lectures.  Should  you  giv< 
this  letter  a  place  in  the  introduction  to  your  tram 
lation,  permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  which  are  ad* 
dressed  to  my  countrymen  in  America.  I  have  beeij 
told  tbat  many  Germans  in  America  undervalue 
their  own  language  and  read  only  English  hooka 
Without  doubt  it  is  right  aud  ui-cebsary  to  epeal 
the  laniruace  m  which  tbe  fortunes  of  the  couutrj 
are  decided,  where  one  lives  and  wljicb  one  calls  hi] 
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of  a  wooded  knoll  marked  only  by  an  unpretending 
slab  upon  which  is  cut  in  plain  letters  the  name, 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
The  day  of  my  visit  was  wintry.  The  cemetery  seemed 
to  wear  its  mantle  of  snow  as  an  oriental  mourniDg 
garment,  and  more  distinctly  if  possible  than  did  Long- 
fellow on  that  May  day  of  1864 — "  that  one  bright  day 
in  the  long  week  of  rain" — when  they  buried  him, 
standing  on  "the  hill  top  hearsed  with  pines,"  I  seemed 
to 

"  Only  bear  above  bis  place  of  rest 

Their  tender  undertone, 
Tbe  infinite  lonjrinjrs  of  a  troubled  breast ; 

Their  voice  so  like  bis  own." 

To  the  right  of  Hawthorne's  plot  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  Alcotts.  Long  may  it  remain  untenanted  by 
the  gray-haired  sire  whose  wife  and  some  of  whose 
children  are  here  awaiting  him.  Below  Hawthorne's 
grave,  looking  toward  the  cemetery  entrance,  peace- 
fully reposes  the  eccentric  genius  of  Walden  Fond — 
Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  members  of  his  father's  fam- 
ily are  all  about  him,  refusing  him  in  death  what  was 
to  him  in  life  an  inestimable  pleasure — that  of  being 
utterly  alone. 

Keeping  to  the  right  of  the  town  hall,  and  passing  a 

tie  distance  out  of  the  village,  one  is  confronted  by 
a  sign  telling  that  a  short  way  down  the  well-kept  lane 
at  the  entrance  to  which  it  stands  is  "  the  rude 
bridge  "  and  the  scene  of  the  Concord  fight.  This  side 
of  the  stream,  and  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  bridge, 
stands  a  weather-beaten  monument,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  one  would  judge  from  the  hand  of 
Emerson : 

"  Here  on  tbe  15th  of  April,  1775.  was  made  tbe  first  fnrclMe 
resistance  to  British  agra-res'too.  On  be  opposite  bank  B'Ood 
the  American  milt  la.  Here  stood  tbe  iavadl  k  army,  and  on 
this  eput  tbe  first  of  th«  enemy  fell  in  tbe  War  of  that  Revo- 
lution which  gave  Indt  pendeoce  to  tbese  United  States.  In 
gratitude  to  Ood  la  tbe  love  of  freedom  this  monument  was 
erected  A.D.  1838." 

Standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  bridge  on  the 
further  side  of  the  stream  is  the  Minute-man,  the  gran- 
»T ".  base  that  lifts  him  aloft  bearing  Emerson's  familiar 
*fa»*ta: 

"  Here  onoe  tbe  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  tbe  shot  heard  round  tbe  worid." 

Hawthorne's  old  home,  "  The  Wayside,"  is  tbe  pres- 
ent residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop. 
The  place  has  been  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family  until 
last  spring,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Lathrop 
from  a  farmer  who  lives  just  opposite.  It  Is  contem- 
plated to  restore  it  so  far  as  possible  to  its  original 
aspect  and  condition,  though  as  yet  comparatively 
little  has  been  done.  At  my  desire,  though  quite 
against  the  rule  which  Mr.  Lathrop  has  established 
while  it  remains  In  its  present  unsettled  state,  Mr. 
Lathrop  took  me  to  Hawthorne's  den,  the  tower  at  tbe 
top  of  the  house.  The  window  to  tbe  front  affords  a 
view  of  tbe  river  In  the  distance,  and  is  suggestive  of 
the  perpetual  quiet  that  Hawthorne  so  dearly  loved. 
Near  this  window  is  a  rude  desk,  made  by  screwing  a 
slanting  piece  of  board  to  the  wall  and  sustaining  it 
by  a  prop  reaching  to  the  floor,  at  which  he  often  stood 
and  wrote.  The  room  is  much  larger  than  one  would 
think  it  to  be  looking  at  the  tower  from  the  street,  and 
is  well  lighted  and  In  every  way  cheerful.  Haw- 
thorne's name  and  the  date  of  his  death  have  been 
painted  upon  one  of  the  walls.  There  is  a  pop- 
ular tradition  that  Hawthorne  used  to  withdraw  to 
this  room  and  let  down  a  huge  trapdoor  over  tbe  en- 
trance, the  more  effectually  to  shut  himself  in  from  tbe 
outer  world.  Mr.  Lathrop  assured  me  that  there  was 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  story.  It 'had,  as  be  under- 
stood, been  invented  by  Mr.  Alcott,  who  thus  sought 
to  pleasantly  satirize  Hawthorne's  chronic  habit  of 
seclusion. 

Coming  from  The  Wayside  I  passed  the  old  home 
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of  Mr.  Alcott,  who  was  Hawthorne's  next  door  and 
nearest  neighbor.  The  house  was  tenantless  and 
gloomy,  no  foot  had  passed  to  it  from  the  street 
since  the  last  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  orchard  of 
gnarled  old  apple  trees  looked  as  though  it  might  not 
live  to  afford  grateful  shade  to  many  more  midsummer 
schools  of  philosophy.  Mr.  Alcott  moved  some  two  or 
three  years  since  to  a  comfortable  modern  massion  in 
tbe  main  Tillage  street. 

Nearer  the  village,  and  standing  close  by  the  fork  of 
the  roads,  is  Mr.  Emerson's.  A  plain  fence  comes 
well  into  the  street  and  not  many  feet  back  stands  the 
large,  square-built  honse.  To  the  left  of  the  house  is 
an  overgrown  wood-pile,  that  speaks  of  long  winters 
and  untold  comfort  in  front  of  cheery  fire-places.  I 
mount  the  porch,  and  ring,  and  the  servant  ushers  me 
into  a  roomy  hallway  and  thence  into  Mr.  Emerson's 
room  at  the  right,  a  most  pleasant  apartment,' not  too 
large,  but  jnst  large  enough.  To  the  left  as  I  enter 
stands  a  bookcase  stretching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
iug.  Upon  one  of  the  lower  shelves  are  the  five  vol- 
umes which  Mr.  Emerson  has  given  to  the  world.  The 
furnishing  of  the  room  is  plain  to  homeliness.  In  the 
center  stands  a  square-built  mahogany  table  and  at  its 
side  an  old  fashioned  "  Boston  rocker."  Upon  the 
table  are  a  few  books,  a  pen-and-inkstund,  and  a  much 
worn  portfolio.  Between  the  two  windows  looking  to 
the  street  is  a  square-built  lounge.  A  chest  of  drawers 
is  at  the  right  of  the  lounge  and  the  windowsills  to- 
ward the  village  are  full  of  newspapers.  A  conch 
shell,  such  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  think  so  high- 
ly ornamental,  occupies  an  honored  place  npon  the 
shelf  over  the  fire-place.  A  few  portraits  are  scattered 
npon  the  walls  and  a  fair  bust  of  Charles  Sumner  is 
given  a  conspicuous  position. 

Presently  Mr.  Emerson  enters.    His  thin,  white  hair 
is  carefully  combed  over  his  bald  crown,  and  his  old- 
fashioned  turn-over  collar  barely  conceals  the  edge  of 
his  black  silk  neckerchief.   He  is  dressed  In  a  Prince  Al- 
bert coat,  black  vest  and  light  pantaloons,  and  dangles 
his  "eyes,"  as  be  calls  them,  in  his  left  hand.    He 
eagerly  and  persistently  asks  questions  about  tbe  busy 
world  outside,  and  seems  to  look  npon  his  visitor  as  a 
messenger  come  to  give  him  glimpses  of  that  grosser 
existence  the  slightest  noise  of  whose  tireless  life 
scarcely  reaches  Mm.   It  has  been  said  of  late  that  Mr. 
Emerson  was  growing  old  very  fast,  and  was  losing, 
tat  some  respect,  tbe  use  of  bis  faculties.    I  found,  in 
the  two  hours  I  remained  with  him,  the  only  Indica- 
tion of  this  to  be  that  matters  of  contemporaneous 
worldly  importance  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and,  that 
very  often  he  finds  It  difficult  to  recall  the  wor4  that    ■ 
he  wishes  to  use;  but  his  Intellect  when  turned  to 
the  Illumination  of  tbe  themes  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  his  life  has  been  spent  Is  as  clear,  as  grasping, 
as  unnpproached  and  unapproachable  as  ever.    When 
asked  If  he  had  undergone  a  change  of  religions  belief, 
he  replied  that  he  had  seen  no  reason  whatever  for 
modifying  the  views  he  had  held  for  so  many  years. 
He  accompanied  me  to  the  door  as  I  took  my  depart- 
ure, putting  me  under  additfonal  obligations  for  his    a  •§  "3 
kindness  by  saying  that  he  was  "an  old  man,  and  saw   «  «  « 
very  few  visitors,"  and  I  left  him  whose  genius  as  a 
philosopher  is  unrivaled  save  by  Ids  virtues  as  a  man. 
Hiw  Yob*  Crar. 
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The  friends  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  have 
been  contributing  each  in  his  own  way  to  a  me- 
morial number  of  tbe  Boston  Literary  World, 
commemorating  his  career,  and  celebrating  bis 
77th  birthday  anniversary,  which  occurred 
Tuesday.  The  thought  was  a  happy  one — al- 
though, of  all  literary  men,  Mr  Emerson  has  tbe 
smallest  liking  for  tributes  of   this    kind.    He 


"In  city'*  street  now  often  shall  we  hear 

It  is  a  period 

Deprived  of  every  GooV— 
A  time  of  Indecision— and  doom's  near! 

When  foolish  altercation 

Threatens  to  break  the  nation: 
All  men  tamed  talkers  and  much  good  forgot^-* 
With  scores  of  curious  troubles  we  know  not. 

"We  never  heard  thee  babble  in  this  wise. 

Thou  age-creator 

And  clear  debater 
Of  that  which  this  good  Present  underlies-. 

Thy  course  is  better  kept 

Than  where  the  dreamers  slept; 

Thy  sure  meridian  taken  by  the  son, 

Thy  compass  pointing  true  as  waters  na.°* 

Kor  was  this  the  earliest  recognition  of  Emer-e 
son.  In  1843-6,  when  Edgar  Qoinet,  in  com* 
pany  with  his  elder  friend,  Michelet,  was  "fight- 
'ing  the  battle  for  the  soul's  freedom  in  France 
'against  the  Jesuits,"  as  was  then  said,  he 
delivered  and  published  a  volume  of  lectures  on 
"Christianity  and  the  French  Revolution."  In 
one  al  these  lectures,  on  "America  and  the 
•Reformation,"  Quinet  thus  spoke  of  Emerson, 
then  known  only  as  a  transcendentalist  lecturer, 
and  scarcely  heard  of  in  Europe  at  all:-* 

"In  this  North  America,  which  is  pictured  to 
us  as  so  materialistic,  I  find  the  most  ideal 
writer  of  our  times.  Contrast  the  formulas  of 
German  philosophy  (too  often  copied  from 
Alexandria)  with  the  inspiration,  the  initiative, 
the  moral  ilun  of  Emerson!  A  new  philosophy 
might  be  expected  to  come  forth  from  those  virgin 
forests,  sooner  or  later;  and  already  it  begins  to 
raise  its  head.  The  author  I  have  just  named 
(Emerson)  is  proof  enough  that  bold  pioneers 
are  at  work,  in  America,  pursuing  the  quest  of 
truth  in  the  moral  world.  What  we  announce 
in  Europe,  from  the  summit  of  a  ruined  past,  he 
also  announces  in  the  germinating  solitude  of  % 
world  absolutely  new.  What  mean  these  voices, 
these  spiritual  presences,  which  meet  us,  by  sur- 
prise, across  the  ocean?  Although  we  have 
abandoned  the  past,  neither  here  nor  there  have 
we  lost  ourselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  a  desert 
island.  On  the  virgin  sand  of  the  new  world 
behold  the  footsteps  of  a  man, — and  a  man  who 
is  moving  toward  the  future  by  the  same  road 
that  we  are  going." 

In  quoting  this  passage  to  bis  correspondent, 
Mrs  Ripley  of  Concord,  Dr  Francis  wrote  in 
1846:  "So  you  see  Quinet  adopts  Emerson  into 
'the  family  of  the  world's  true  seers,  the  goodly 
'fellowship  of  the  prophets.  It  is  delightful  to 
'see  truth  and  greatness  which  seem  to  us  mo 
'domestic'  to  ourselves  (because  we  know  the 
'man,)  reaching  across  the  ocean,  and  awakening 
'such  a  response  from  one  of  the  most  upward 
•and  earnest  spirits  of  the  old  world."  Hardly 
had  these  words  been  written  when  Quinet,  on 
account  of  these  very  lectures,  was  suspended 
from  his  professorship  in  Paris, — but  he  was 
restored  in  1848,  under  the  government  of  his 
friend,  Lamartine.  In  1852,  after  the  coup 
d'etat,  be  was  banished  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
remained  an  exile  till  1870,  when  the  new 
republic  restored  bim  to  France,  and  he  became 
a  radical  deputy  in  the  national  Assembly,'  of 
which  be  was  still  a  member  at  his  death  in 
1875.  He  was  three  months  older  than  Emer- 
son, and  began  authorship  about  the  same 
time— from"  1833  to  1838.  But  to  Quinet  was 
assigned  a  stormy  existence  in  the  fluctuation* 
of  French  politics,  while  Emerson,  hi*  contem- 
porary, has  spent  a  serene  life,  overlooking  the 
results  of  revolution  and  civil  war  in  America. 
Long  may  that  life  continue,  and  may  his  in- 
creasing years  bring  no  loss  of  peace,  whQe 
adding  to  his  well-earned  fame! 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's   Birthday. 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  May  23. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  seventy-seven 
years  old  to-day.  His  father  was  a  Unitarian 
clergyman.  He  was  born  in  iiosron.  and  he 
graduated  at  Harvard.  He  himself  was 
ordained  a  minister,  but  retired  to  Concord  to 
dcvote.his  time  10  literature  and  ihe  study  of 
nature.  He  is  a  i.L.D.  The  Athemenm* re- 
cently said  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  . in 
Emerson    anterior    to    Canyle;    b;:r,    as    the 
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Springfield  Republican  neatlv  reniies,  Emer- 
son is  the  perfect  poet— Carl  vie  is  the  absolute 
satirist.  The  story  used  to  be  told  of  Eme r- 
son.  told  proliablv  of  a  score  of  others,  that 
when  one  of  his  admirers  asked  him  lor  :he 
meaning  of  one  of  his  sentences  he  reolied 
that  he  must  have  known  it  before  the  ink 
was  dry.  Emerson  will  receive  many  compli- 
ments on  this  his  birthday,  but  none  will  be 
creator  than  that  of  Edgar  Quinet,  who  some 
thirty-five  years  ago  said:  "What  we  an- 
nounce in  Europe  from  the  summit  of  a 
ruined  post  he  also  announces  in  the  germina- 
ting solitude  of  a  world  absolutely  new."  The 
paragraphers  have  recently  reprirr.ed  throu^ii- 
,out  the  country  the  story  that  Emerson  milks 
his  own  two  cows,  and  accommodates  his 
neighbors  with  milk;  and  the  anecdote  used 
to  be  circulated  that  he  had  an  income  ot 
about  $900  a  year. 
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■CVLPTOR'S    TRIBtTB    TO    A    XOBLB 
AMEUtlCAN   -WOMAN. 


•>mak     Edwls     Elirrlt,     !■     B««» 
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A-lrolI,    Prn»l>    »    Bast    •! 
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LAWRENCE^  KAS.,  D*c.  C— A  bust  of 
Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  will  be  unveiled 
Sjs-Bkorrow  morning  In  the  Spooner  library. 
Vnlverslty  of  Kansas.  It  is  the  gift  as  well 
as  the  work  of  Frank  Edwin  Elwell.  the 
distinguished  American  sculptor,  and  Is  pre- 
sented as  a  loving  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  grand   woman   whose   friendship   was 


I.OUlSA   M.    ALCOTT. 
Bust  Modeled   and   to  be  Presented  To-day 

to  University  of  Kansas  by  Prank 
Edwin    Elwell. 

■o  helpful  to  him  and  whose  writings  have 
tended  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls.  It 
Is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work,  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  of  the  many  grand  things 
that  Mr.  Elwell  has  executed.  In  technique 
and  treatment  It  Is  almost  perfect.  And 
besides  Mr.  Elwell  knew  Miss  Alcott  well; 
she  was  his  friend,  his  teacher,  his  adviser, 
•nd  he  knew  the  soul  and  heart  that 
breathed  life  into  "Little  Men"  and  "Lit- 
tle Women"  that  they  might  make  the 
world  a  better  and  sweeter  place  In  which 
to  live.  It  was  this  that  he  caught  and 
this  that  he  put  Into  the  face  of  the 
statue.  There  could  b«  no  higher  tribute 
to   his    work. 
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This  letter  will  be  read  by  Mr.  nniiman. 
who  will  supplement  It  wllh  reminiscences 
of  the  AUtils  and  his  •  rnembrance  of 
days  spent  In  the  classical,  philosophical 
shades  of  old  Concord.  The  bust  will  Mr 
accepted  bv  Professor  E.  M.  Hopkins,  of 
the  department  of  English.  In  bis  presenta- 
tion speech  Mr.  Elwell  will  recall  Incidents 
in  the  life  of  Miss  Alcott  as  he  remembers 
them  and  will  speak  of  her  life  and  work. 
Mr.  Ewell  began  his  art  life  in  the  little 
school  at  Concord  presided  over  by  Miss 
May  Alcott.  This  excellent  Instructor,  it 
may  be  added,  not  only  started  out  as  a 
sculptor  Mr.  Elwell.  but  she  also  was  the 
Inspiration  of  the  earlier  work  of  D.  C. 
French,  whose  statues  have  stood  In  such 
hiRh  favor  among  his  countrymen.  Mr. 
Flwell  worked  In  a  studio  for  a  time  with 
Mr  French,  and  then  went  to  Paris  and 
through  the  Influence  of  St.  Gauden*  and 
Levi  P.  Morton  entered  Ecale  des  Beaux 
Arts.  He  took  honors  In  his  school  and 
was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Paris  salons.  Royal 
academy,  London,  and  the  Royal  academy 
of  Brussels.  His  first  Important  statue. 
•The  Death  of  Strength."  Is  now  In  the 
garden  of  the  oK  cathedral  at  Edam.  Hol- 
land. This  was  ...e  first  statue  ever  made 
by  a  native-born  American  to  be  erected 
in  Europe.  His  famous  statue,  "Egypt 
Awakening."  Is  now  owned  by  Gabriel 
Couplllat  the  well  known  art  connoisseur. 
Mr  Elwell  also  made  a  bronze  bust  of  the 
former  lord  provost  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
and  the  Edwin  Booth  bas  relief  at  Mount 
Auburn.  The  largest  equestrian  statue 
In  America  was  made  by  him:  it  Is  the 
statue  of  General  Hancock,  which  stands 
on  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg.  His 
"Dickens  and  Little  Nell"  received  the 
medal  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  Chi- 
cago, along  with  his  other  work,  "Diana 
and  the  Lion,"  and  is  now  in  the  gallery 
of  modern  masters  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Elwell  Is  perhaps  best  known  for  bis 
attempt  to  be  an  idealist  In  this  nine- 
teenth century.  No  one  can  see  his  "New 
Life "  at  Lowell.  Mass..  without  being 
struck  with  the  feeling  that  the  sculptor 
has  made  a  sincere  effort  to  produce  a 
work  of  highest  merit.  This  was  made 
without  a  commission  and,  perhaps,  is  the 
only  ideal  statue  that  ever  sold  in  clay- 
In  America.  A  gentleman  came  Into  Mr. 
Elwell's  studio  when  the  work  was  In 
progress  and  after  looking  It  over  made 
an  offer  of  J10.0CO  for  It.  One  of  his  Ideal 
statues  that  has  much  Interested  the  pub- 
lic* is  the  dancing  figure  owned  by  Theo- 
dore Starr,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Elwell's 
latest  Ideal  statue  is  "Intelligence."  which 
has  Just  been  finished.  The  statue  Is  a 
seated  figure  which,  standing,  would  be 
fourteen  feet  high.  In  the  left  hand  is  a 
perfect  sphere,  symbol  of  divine  Intelli- 
gence, and  out  of  which  is  springing  a 
small  statue  of  an  archaic  man  with  arms 
extended  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In 
the  lap  of  Intelligence  lies  a  large  book, 
which  represents  material  intelligence, 
such  as  the  sciences  and  history;  under 
the  feet  on  the  bottom  of  the  stool  are 
swine's  hoofs,  representing  the  lowest  form 
of  man's  Intelligence.  The  figure  is  seated 
In  a  beautiful  Greek  chair  designed  by 
Harry  Bacon,  one  of  Mr.  McKlm's  gifted 
pupils. 

Tlie   arms    of    the    chair    are    two    great 

winged  lions   which   are  supposed   to  carry 

Intelligence  all  over  the  unlvarse.    The  head 

Is  th»  highest     --pe  of  th^»,     "erlea/a  worn* 

"'*     ™ '  —     — -■-"&'     4M|J~*    WJork 

George  Cary'a  beautnui  marble  state  duiiu- 
lng  at  Buffalo.  Mr.  Elwell  bas  just  finished 
the  fountains  Kronoa  ana  Cera  for  the 
Pan-American  exposition,  and  also  a  bust 
of  Vice  President  Hobart  for  tb»  senate 
chamber,  Washington.  This  Is  the  second 
bust  he  has  of  a  vice  president  In  the  senate 
chamber,  the  other  being  Vice  President 
Morton.  Mr.  Elwell  Is  most  hopeful  of  the 
progress  of  art  In  the  middle  West.  Prom 
this  section,  he  thinks,  will  come  some  of 
the  best  things  of  the  country,  for  the  lines 
are  unfixed  and  unconventional.     Prom  Its 

feographlcal  position  It  offers  opportunities 
or  the  proper  distribution  of  art,  such  a.\ 
Is  not  possible  In  the  extreme  East  or  ex- 
treme West.  In  substantiation  of  this  state- 
ment Mr.  Elwell  cites  that  Mr.  Haleey  C 
Ives,  of  St.  Louis,  presented  at  the  Chicago 
exposition  a  display  of  art  unequaled  In 
late  years.  The  great  art  museums  and 
art  Influences  of  future  America,  he  says 
are  likely  to  be  centered  at  St.  Louis  or 
Kansas  City. 


SCULPTOR'S    GIFT 
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LAWRENCE,  KAS..  Dec  7.— Mr.  Prank 
E.  Elwell's  bust  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  which 
is  to  be  placed  In  the  Bpooner  library,  was 
unveiled  in  the  chapel  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  this  morning:. 

Mr.  Alfred  Whitman  opened  the  presenta- 
tion exercises  with  the  story  of  Franklin 
B.  Sanborn's  visit  to  the  university  last 
May,  of  his  letter  to  the  artist  asking  for 
a  reproduction  of  his  bust  of  Louisa  Alcott 
in  the  Concord  library,  and  of  Mr.  Elwell's 
very  generous  response.  Mr.  Whitman 
read  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from 
Miss  Alcott  In  which  she  referred  to  the 
attempt  at  kidnaping  Mr.  Sanborn  after 
the  Harper's  Ferry  raid,  of  which  he  was 
an  instigator.  "Aren't  you  sorry  that  you 
and  I  weren't  there?"  she  wrote.  "There 
would  have  been  a  perfect  Waterloo,  with 
two   Wellingtons  In  the  field." 

Miss  Carrie  Watson,  librarian,  read  Mr. 
Sanborn's  letter  to  Mr.  Whitman.  Jt  was. 
In  part,  as  follows: 

To-day  1  am  to  apeak  of  one  who,  when  bota  of 
us  were  youog.  and  before  moat  of  those  who  soar 
me  were  bora.  Joined  with  me  and  many  more  la 
New  England  in  opposing  the  enemies  and  escour- 
M'n«  the  friend,  of  freedom  In  Kansas.  Louisa 
Alcott,  In  Ui4,  waa  but  21  years  old,  and,  thoufa 
she  had  been  writ,  log  vena  and  prose  from  early 
childhood,  and  in  that  year  printed  her  ant  boo*, 
she  bad  as  yet  no  fame  among  authors,  alar  prog- 
ress to  success  in  authorship,  like  that  e!  Kansas 
coward  statehood,  was  slow,  toilsome,  and  beset 
with  difficulties;  like  Kansas,  she  gained  bar  grmt 
wide  recognition  In  our  civil  war;  but  It  was  wot  till 
less  that  she  can  be  said  to  nave  anally  established 
her  claim  to  high  rank  among  Americas  writers  of 
Action.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  her 
during  those  trial  years;  for  1  made  her  acqualut- 
ance  and  that  of  her  illustrious  father  and  aeix- 
sacrinclng  mother,  while  Louisa  waa  la  bar  JOth 
and  I  in  my  *l»t  year.  Jt  waa  In  an  humble  dwelling 
of  Boplod — one  of  those  many  saaaaiona  from  wt.lcs 
the  family  were  so  frequently  removing,  that  sirs. 
Alcott  told  me,  when  afterward  they  were  ocewpylng 
the  historic  Orchard  house.  In  Concord,  "1  have 
been  married  twenty-nine  years,  and  bars  *asovad* 
twenty-scTea  times." 

Louisa  waa  then  a  dark  and  silent  maiden,  sewing 
Industriously  in  Bronsoa  Alcott' •  library,  which 
was  the  family  sluing  room,  while  her  father  talked 
philosophy  to  the  Harvard  student  and  Mrs.  Alcott 
threw  In  occasionally  one  of  her  pungent  comments 
on  men  and  things— as,  doubtless,  Louisa  also  did— 
when  the  restricti**-'  j<  a  formal  call  by  a  smrssgef 
r-s.remov.4  *      before  the  world  knew  hrfj 

-VjiVaatllw  -.*        '■    and   patbe>*^rrlter,    <JA 
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of  young  womanhood,  for  which  errata  the 
artists  may  seek  long  and  not  And.  A  pa- 
thetic Incident  \m  related  of  the  child  and 
her  father.  When  the  statue  was  finished 
the  father  expressed  a  desire  to  see  It  end 
to  bring  his  daughter.  An  appointment  was 
made  to  meet  at  the  studio  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  On  Sunday  evening  the  lather 
died  and  his  daughter  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  look  on  the  bronae  face  that  will 
carry  her  features  down  the  ages 


Alcott:  &■  was  raid  of  the  ejtiod  parson  in  Gold- 
smith's poem.  "Even  her  failings  bian*d  to  virtue's 
side."  It  might  be  possible  to  atsrn  from  her  a 
las  use  of  EncllFh.  ard  some  dtyrvg-ird  of  convfa- 
Monallties  which  ilrp.  Grundy  holds  higher  than  the 
Ten  Commandment! ;  but  never  any  laxity  of  life  or 
renunciation  cf  hope  In  God  a. id  man.  Hence  "he  la 
read  wherever  the  young  follow  and  love  a  cheer- 
ful, social  virtue;  wherever  faith  la  preferred  t* 
smug  celf-satftfarilon  or  the  monotony  of  despair, 
and  In  tlio*e  rcxlcns.  not  so  extensive  la  America 
a?  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  where  "plain  living 
and  htrrh  thinking"  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

This  noble  bmt  of  Louisa  Alcott  which  yon  owe  to 
the  gcuerous  recollection  of  one  of  her  Concord 
friends.  Dwell,  the  sculptor  (whose  firet  encourage- 
ment in  in?  psthway  of  art  came  from  the  Alcott 
fami:)),  cshlh'ta  her,  not  In  the  rouiUlul  period  of 
which  I  =;-oke.  but  when,  a  mature  woman,  rhe 
could  look  back  cd  a  long  course  of  duties  perform- 
ed. Independence  achieved,  fame  acquired;  and  knew 
heiself  held  in  loving  remembrance  by  mrriads  of 
young  readers.  The  early  •adness  of  distrusted  pow- 
ers and  disappointed  hopes  which  once  led  her  al- 
most to  puk lite,  haft  panned  n way ;  the  later  sad- 
ness, occasioned  by  many  bercavementa  and  long- 
contested  III  health,  had  not  come  on:  and  she  looks 
cut  from  this  gracious  similitude  with  the  cheery 
fcmile  which  betokened  her  true  nature.  Here  Ib  not 
the  pathetic  head  which  glances  wllh  aspiration  from 
the  sl'.ove  of  our  Concord  library — recalling  her 
father's  lefty  visions  of  human  perfectibility;  here 
is  rather  the  serene  common  sense  and  hearty  be- 
nevolence of  her  mother,  tempered  with  the  gentle 
aatlre  tauclit  by  a  long  experience  that  we  have 
(his  treasure-  of  perfection  In  earthen  Vcf<=^|p.  Of  the 
many  presentations  of  Louisa  that  have  been  made, 
at  different  periods  of  her  life,  this  bust  by  Elwell 
ben  combines  the  trait*  of  expression  which  no  one 
portrait   ever  fully  reveals. 

It  was  the  «;l©i->-  of  the  Alcott*,  as  of  other  Con- 
cord authors  of  unforgotten  fume,  to  have  held  fast 
lo  the  dream  cf  their  youth:  to  have  taken  the 
perishable  thing*-  of  life  nt  their  true  valuation,  and 
lo  meditate,  as  Tborcau  said.  "e»me  vshi  and  sunny 
problems"  of  the  future,  without  paying  too  much 
hee«i  to  the  tempt  alio:  is  of  the  hnur.  This  temper 
alone  Is  not  genlne:  hut  rh "fished  by  genius,  whether 
poetic,  like  Hawthorne" a  and  Thorpau'a  and  Rllery 
Chatining's.  phtlc«cr:>:.i«-  like  Alton's  and  fclmerson'*, 
prophetic  like  John  Hrown'n.  or  porlatly  feminine 
like  Louisa  Alton's— this  mode  of  viewing  life  ever 
leads  to  great  result*.  Th"  world  is  better  that 
they  have  lived  in  it:  It  la  ever  more  decolaie  a« 
I  hey  are  withdrawn  from  It:  and  ii  1e  an  honor  to 
ourselves,  even  more  than  to  them,  that  we  celebrate 
Ibelr  memory  with  monumcMs  .nd  observance*,  like 
yours  this  day. 

Mr.  Elwell  was  thpn  Introduce-*],  lie  had 
had  the  "good  fortune"  to  hi-  poor,  he 
said.  Me  gives  to  the  .Alcotts.  particularly 
to  Louisa.,  the  rredil  of  making  his  career 
possible.  His  gift  is  an  expr*  <<=Jon  of  his 
appreciation  for  what  she  has  done  for 
him. 

Professor  K.  M.  Hopkins,  In  a  graceful 
speech  of  acceptation,  spoke  of  the  lack 
of  the  development  of  Ideal  art  in  Kansas 
university.  Young  men  of  practical  activ- 
ity yre  going-  out  from  the  institution 
but  Uk-  culture  of  the  ideal  in  :irt  and 
literature  has  been  no  glee  u  d.  Gifts  Ike 
that  of  Mr.  Klwell  are  of  the  greatest  :>id 
in  this  desired  development.  Mr.  Uopkhis 
read  another  letter  of  Miss  Alf'tt's  tu  \jr" 
Whltm«».  '"  which  sJa.  _.i;--..i.J        ijja  |dVa- 


To-nlffht,  as  the  guest  of  the  Graduate 
Club  of  Kant- as  university.  Mr.  F3weT1  gave 
a  talk  on  his  Paris  student  life.  During 
bis  short  stay  here  he  has  Riven  three  nd- 
dresM-s.  "Faljrulere,"  hie  Parisian  master 
•The  Spiritual  Ride  of  Art"  and  "Indi- 
viduality versus  Art  '"'nntrcV*  all  of  which 
have  been  greatly  enjoyed. 


old  whan  they  Tlslted  Garrison  la  his  1 

whither  the  courtly  mayor  had  seat  hiss,  to  save 
his  life  from  the  broadcloth  mob  of  October.  IBS; 
and,  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Alcott's  Bostoa  school 
had  to  he  given  op  because  he  had  taken  as  a 
pupil  a  child  from  a  respectable  colored  family  lo 
he  taught  beside  his  own  daughters. 

The  younger  Alcott  a.  therefore,  took  to  anLtW 
ery  ss  naturally  as  ta  the  mother  tongue,  and  win 
the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill  waa  snarled  and  the  Eoulh 
aided  and  urged  on  by  an  unworthy  administration 
at  vVaehlagum.  was  striving  to  "assimilate"  Kanvaa 
to  the  "benevolence"  of  negro  alavery,  Louisa  Joined 
with  young  and  old  In  realatlng  the  outrage.  Few 
traces  of  this  appear  In  ber  books,  but  such  1  knew 
to  have  been  the  fact.  However,  she  was  loo  much 
occupied  with  her  own  duUes,  and  In  the  summer 
of  IKK,  with  the  care  of  her  Invalid  slaters,  wht 
had  taktn  acariet  fever  from  a  poor  family  Mrs, 
Alcott  was  nursing  nesr  their  then  home  lo  New 
Hampshire,  to  do  much  for  the  relief  of  misery  on 
the  Kant-ss  prairies  In  those  yeara  of  Buffering  aod 
doubt,   from   IKS  to  1*63. 

In  the  latter  year  she  made  the  acquaintance  ot 
John  Brown,  the  Kansas  hero,  on  his  last  visit  to 
me  In  Concord,  and  In  the  two  following  years  she 
Intended  berscll,  as  ber  whole  family  did,  la  the 
care  and  education  of  Brown's  daughters  at  my  Con- 
cord rcnoGl.  where,  tor  a  time.  May  Alcott,  the 
artist  sister,  taught  a  class  In  drawing.  Then  fol- 
lowed her  months  of  nuralng  In  the  army  hospital  at 
Washington,  where  she  took  the  fever  which  nearly 
destroyed  her  life  and  from  the  effects  of  which  sh« 
never  fully  recovered,  though  thirty-four  years  more 
remained  to  her  on  earth.  I  mention  these  fscts  to 
show  how  properly,  on  political  grounds  alone.  Louisa 
Alcott  U  entitled  to  honor  In  Kansas;  but.  of  course, 
the  loterifEi  of  your  people  In  this  popular  novelist 
cornea  from  quite  other  causes.  She  hae  opened  to 
girls  and  bovs  on  these  prairies,  as  to  others  among 
the  hills  of  New  England,  the  stores  of  Imagination 
and  romance,  which  are  the  real  world  of  child 
hood.  Ehe  hss  »howa  to  those  of  riper  years  and  to 
these  same  children  as  they  grew  older,  bow  much 
there  Is  of  attraction  In  tbe  domestic  bintory  of  a 
single  family  and  lin  connections,  whst  graces  there 
are  In  self-denial,  what  pleasure*  In  a  aimple  life, 
what  nobllU.r  may  exltt  In  the  midst  of  lowly  for- 
tunes and  the  defeat  of  earthly  hopes  aod  ideal 
dreams. 

In  the  growing  material  prosperity  of  owr  country- 
men. I  Ffbrtely  know  any  lesson  more  Important,  or 
any  teacher  of  virtue  who  Insinuates  her  moral  more 
gracefully  and  Imperceptibly  Into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young.  Other  fafhlona  have  arisen 
since  her  death,  twelve  yttr*  ego;  novels  are  writ- 
ten with  heroes  and  heroines  of  fantastic  Immorality, 
and  the!r  aothors  call  themselves  advanced  wocaest — 
much  as  Eve  did,  I  suppone,  before  the  ts-te  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  had  left  her  unhappy  palate.  No 
such    rUky    achievement    sullies    the    fame    of    Miss 


VU.  eu  *2  4-  For "" '  "■"•*">"''■  1  %  $% 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD. 

By  Louisa  H.  Alcott. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  Is  of  playfnf*  witb 
looks  in  my  father'n  study.  Building  towers  and 
bridges  of  the  big  dictionaries,  looking  at  pictures, 
pretending  to  read,  and  scribbling  on  blank  pages 
whenever  pen  or  pencil  could  be  found.  Many  of 
these  first  attempts  at  authorship  still  exist,  and  1 
"fien  wonder  if  these  childish  plays  did  not  influ- 
ence my  after  life,  since  books  have  lieen  my 
greatest  comfort,  castie-buildiag  a  never-falling 
delight,  and  scribbling  a  very  profitable  amuse- 
ment. 

Another  very  vivid  recollection  is  of  the  day 
when  running  after  my  hoop  I  fell  into 
the  Frog  Pond  and  was  rescued  by  a 
black  l>oy,  l-ecoming  a  friend  to  tbe  col- 
ored race  then  and  there,  though  my 
mother  always  declared  that  1  was  an 
abolitionist  at  the  age  of  three. 

During  tl»c  Garrison  riot  in  boston  the 
portrait  of  f ieorgc  TlH>ni|>son  was  hidden 
under  a  l-cd  in  our  house  for  safe-keefr- 
ing,  and  1  am  told  that  I  used  to  go  and 
comfort  "llie  good  man  who  helped  poor 
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I  never  liked  arithmetic  or  grammar,  and  dodged 
these  branches  on  all  occasions ;  bat  reading,  com- 
position, history  and  geography  1  enjoyed,  as  well 
as  the  stories  read  to  us  with  a  skill  which  made 
the  dullest  charming  and  useful. 

"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Krunimacuer's  "Para- 
bles," Miss  Edgeworth,  and  the  ljest  of  the  dear  old 
fairy  tales  made  that  hour  the  pleasantest  of  our 
day.  On  Sundays  we  had  a  simple  service  of 
liihle  6tories,  hymns,  and  conversation  aliout  the 

.  t ^w.f  ,.nr  littlA  ronsripnees   rmrl   the  rondm-t  of 

'our  childish  lives  which  never  will  be  forgotten. 

Walks  each  morning  round  the  Common  whi'e 
in  the  city,  and  long  tramps  over  hill  and  dale 
when  our  home  was  in  the  country,  were  a  part  of 
our  education,  as  well  as  every'  sort  of  housework, 
fur  which  I  have  always  leen  very  grateful,  since 
such  knowledge  makes  one  independent  in  these 
days  of  domestic  tribulation  with  the  help  who  are 
too  often  only  hindrances. 

Needle-work  liegan  early,  and  at  ten  my  skilful 
sister  made  a  linen  shirt  lieautifully,  while  at 
twelve  1  set  up  as  a  doll's  dress-maker,  with  my 
sign  out,  and  wonderful  models  in  my  window. 
All  the  children  employed  me,  and  my  turbans 
were  the  rage  at  one  time  to  the  great  dismay  of 
i!ie  ncigbliors'  hens,  who  were  hotly  hunted  down, 
i). at  1  might  tweak  out  their  downiest  feathers  to 
uiorn  the  dolls'  head-gear. 

Active  exercise  was  my  delight  from  the  time 
when  a  child  of  six  1  drove  my  hoop  round  the 
Common  without  stopping,  to  the  days  when  I  did 
my  twenty  miles  in  five  hours  and  went  to  a  party 
in  the  evening. 

1  always  thought  I  must  have  been  a  deer  or  a 
horse  in  some  former  state,  because  it  was  such  a 
joy  to  run.  No  boy  could  be  my  friend  till  I  had 
beaten  Mm  In  a  nee,  and  no  girl  If  she  refused  to 
climb  trees,  lenp  fences  and  l«  a  tomboy. 

My  wise  mother,  anxious  to  give  me  a  strong 
body  to  supimrt  a  lively  brain,  turned  me  loose  in 
the  country  ami  let  me  run  wild,  learning  of  nature 
what  no  hooks  can  teach,  and  being  led,  as  those 
who  truly  love  her  seldom  fall  to  be, 

*Tlir«»uirli  nature  up  to  nature's  «<»d.* 
I  rememlrr  running  over  the  hills  just  at  dawn 
one  summer  morning,  and  jiaosing  to  rest  in  the 
silent  woods  saw,  through  an  arch  of  trees,  the 
sun  rise  over  river,  hill  and  wide  green  meadows 
as  I  never  saw  it  licfore. 

Something  liorn  of  the  lovely  hour,  a  happy 
mood,  and  the  unfolding  aspirations  of  a  child's 
soul  seemed  to  bring  me  very  near  to  Ood,  and  in 
the  hush  of  tliat  morning  hour  1  always  felt  that 
I  "got  religion"  as  the  phrase  goes.  A  new  and 
vital  sense  of  His  presence,  tender  and  sustaining 
as  a  father's  arms,  came  to  me  then,  never  to 
change  through  forty  years  of  life's  vicissitudes, 
but  to  grow  stronger  for  the  sharp  discipline  of 
poverty  and  pain,  sorrow  and  success. 

Those  Concord  days  were  the  happiest  of  my 
life,  for  we  had  charming  playmates  in  the  little 
Kmersons.  Chaniiings,  Ha  wi  homes  and  Good- 
wins, with  the  illustrious  parent;  and  their  friends 
to  enjoy  our  pranks  and  share  our  exclusions. 

Plays  In  the  barn  were  a  favorite  amusement, 
and  we  dramatized  the  fairy  tales  in  great  style. 
Our  giant  came  tumbling  off  a  loft «  hen  Jack  cut 
down  the  squash  vine  running  up  a  ladder  to  rep- 
resent the  immortal  bean.  Cinderella  rolled  away 
in  a  vast  pumpkin,  and  a  long,  black  pudding  was 
lowered  by  invisible  hands  to  fasten  itself  on 
the  Dose  of  the  woman  who  wasted  her  three 
wishes. 

Little  pilgrims  journeyed  over  the  hills  with 
scrip  and  staff  and  eockle-6hells  in  their  hats; 
elves  held  their  pretty  revels  among  the  pines,  and 
"Peter  Wilkins'  "  flying  ladies  came  swinging 
down  on  the  birch  tree-tops.  Lords  and  ladies 
haunted  the  garden,  and  mermaids  splashed  in  the 
bath-house  of  woven  willows  over  the  brook. 

People  wondered  at  our  frolics,  bat  enjoyed 
them,  and  droll  stories  are  still  told  of  the  adven- 
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Fuller  were  visiting  my  parents  one  afternoon,  and 
the  conversation  having  turned  to  the  ever  inter- 
esting subject  of  education,  Miss  Fuller  said : 

""Well,  Mr.  AJcott,  you  have  been  able  to  carry 
out  your  methods  in  your  own  family,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  your  model  children." 

She  did  in  a  few  moments,  for  as  the  guests 
stood  on  the  door  step6  a  wild  uproar  approached, 
and  round  the  corner  of  the  bouse  came  a  wheel- 
liarro.w  holding  laby  May  arrayed  as  a  queen ;  I 
was  the  horse,  bitted  and  bridled  and  driven  by 
my  elder  sister  Anna,  while  Lizzie  played  dog  and 
barked  as  loud  as  her  gentle  voice  permitted. 

All  were  shouting  and  wild  with  fun  which, 
however,  came  to  a  sudden  end  as  we  espied  the 
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stately  group  liefore  us,  for  my  foot  tripped,  and 
down  we  all  went  in  a  laughing  heap,  while  my 
mother  put  a  climax  to  the  joke  by  saying  with 
a  dramatic  wave  of  the  hand : 

"Here  are  the  model  children,  Miss  Fuller." 

My  sentimental  ]>criod  began  at  fifteen  when  I 
fell  to  writing  romances,  poems,  a  "heart  journal," 
and  dreaming  dreams  of  a  splendid  future. 

Browsing  over  Mr.  Emerson '6  library  I  found 
"Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child,"  and  was 
at  once  fired  with  the  desire  to  be  a  second  Bettine, 
making  my  father's  friend  mv  Goethe.  So  1  wrote 
letters  to  him,  but  was  wise  enough  never  to  send 
them,  left  wild  flowers  on  the  door-steps  of  my 
"Master,"  sung  Mignon's  song  in  very  bad  Ger- 
man under  his  window,  and  was  fond  of  wander- 
ing by  moonlight,  or  sitting  in  a  cherry-tret:  at 
midnight  till  the  owls  scared  me  to  lied. 

The  girlish  folly  did  not  last  long,  and  the  letters 
were  burnt  years  ago,  but  Goethe  is  still  my  favo- 
rite author,  and  Emerson  remained  my  Moved 
"Master"  while  he  lived,  doing  more  for  me,  as 
for  many  another  young  soul,  than  be  ever  knew, 
by  the  simple  beauty  of  his  life,  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  his  books,  the  example  of  a  good,  great 
man  untempted  and  unspoiled  by  the  world  which 
be  made  nobler  while  in  it,  and  left  the  richer  w  hen 
be  went. 

The  trials  of  life  began  aliont  this  time,  and  my 
happy  childhood  ended.  Money  is  never  plentiful 
in  a  philosopher's  house,  and  even  the  maternal 
pelican  could  not  supply  all  oar  wants  on  the 
small  income  which  was  freely  shared  with  ever}' 
needy  soul  who  asked  for  help. 

Fugitive  slaves  were  sheltered  under  our  roof, 
and  m  y  first  pupil  was  a  very  Idack  George  Wash- 
ington whom  I  taught  to  write  on  the  hearth  with 
charcoal,  his  big  fingers  finding  peu  and  pencil 
nnniinngralaa. 

Motherless  girls  seeking  protection  were  guarded 
among  us ;  hungry  travellers  sent  on  to  our  door 
to  lie  fed  and  warmed,  and  If  the  philosopher  hap- 
pened to  own  two  coats  the  best  went  to  a  needy 
brother,  for  these  were  practical  Christians  who 
had  the  most  perfect  faith  in  Pn»  idence,  and  never 
found  it  betrayed. 

In  those  days  the  prophets  were  not  honored  in 
their  own  land,  and  Concord  bad  not  yet  discov- 
ered her  great  men.  It  was  a  sort  of  refuge  for 
reformers  of  all  sorts  whom  the  good  natives 
regarded  as  lunatics,  harmless  but  amusing. 
My  father  went  away  to  hold  his  classes   a. id 


conversations,  and    we 

women    folk    liegan  to 

feel  that  we  also  might  do  something.     So  one 

gloomy  Novemlier  day  we  decided  to  move  to 

Boston  and  try  our  fate  again  after  some  yean  in 

the  wilderness. 

My  father's  prospect  was  as  promising  as  a  phi- 
losopher's ever  Is  In  a  money-making  world,  my 
mother's  friends  offered  ber  a  good  salary  as  then- 
missionary  to  the  poor,  and  my  sister  and  I  hoped 
to  teach.  It  was  an  anxious  council,  and  always 
preferring  action  to  discussion,  I  took  a  brisk  ran 
over  the  bill  and  then  settled  down  tor  "•  good 
think"  In  my  favorite  retreat. 

It  was  an  old  cart-wbeel,  half  hidden  in  grass 
under  the  locusts  where  I  nsed  to  art  to  wrestle 
with  my  sums,  and  usually  forget  them  scribbling 
verses  or  fairv_g(»>spmJn.v  6'at£  instead.   Perched 

rather  glol^Bjaja^^J^aflcss  trees,  sere  grass, 
leaden  sky  and  frosty  air,  but  the  hopeful  heart  of 
fifteen  heat  warmly  under  the  old  red  shawl, 
visions  of  success  gave  the  gray  clouds  a  silver 
lining,  and  I  said  defiantly,  as  I  shook  my  fist  at 
fate  embodied  In  a  crow  cawing  dismally  on  the 
fence  near  by, — 

"I  trill  do  something  by-and-by.  Don't  care 
what,  teach,  sew,  act,  write,  anything  to  help  the 
family;  and  I'll  be  rich  and  famous  and  happy 
before  I  die,  see  if  I  won't !" 

Startled  by  this  audacious  outburst  the  crow 
flew  away,  but  the  old  wheel  creaked  as  if  it  began 
to  turn  at  that  moment,  stirred  by  the  intense 
desire  of  an  ambitions  girl  to  work  for  those  she 
loved  and  find  some  reward  when  the  duty  was 
done. 

I  did  not  mind  the  omen  then,  and  returned  to 
the  bouse  cold  but  resolute.  1  think  I  began  to 
shoulder  my  burden  then  and  there,  for  when  the 
free  country  life  ended  the  wild  colt  soon  learned 
to  tug  In  harness,  only  breaking  loose  now  and 
then  for  a  taste  of  beloved  liberty. 

My  sisters  and  I  had  ibcrished  fine  dreams  of  a 
home  in  the  city,  but  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  small  house  at  the  South  End  with  not  a  tree  in 
sight,  only  a  lack  yard  to  play  In,  and  Do  money 
to  buy  any  of  the  splendors  liefore  us,  we  all 
rebelled  and  longed  for  the  country  again. 

Anna  soon  found  little  pupils,  and  trudged 
away  each  morning  to  her  dally  task,  pausing  at 
the  comer  to  wave  her  hand  to  me  in  answer  to 
my  salute  with  the  duster.  My  father  went  to  his 
classes  at  bis  room  down  town,  mother  to  ber  all- 
absorbing  poor,  the  little  girls  tovchool,  and  I  was 
left  to  keep  bouse,  feeling  like  a  caged  sea-gull  as 
I  washed  dishes  and  cooked  in  the  basement 
kitchen  where  my  prospect  was  limited  to  a  pro- 
cession of  muddy  hoots. 

Good  drill,  but  very  hard,  and  my  only  conso- 
lation was  the  evening  reunion  when  all  met  with 
such  varied  reports  of  the  day's  adventures,  we 
could  not  fail  to  find  both  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Father  brought  news  from  the  upper  world,  and 
the  wise,  good  people  who  adorned  It;  mother, 
asaaHr  much  dilapidated  because  she  would  give 
away  her  clothes,  with  sad  tales  of  suffering  and 
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berwlf  a  woman  of  fifty  with  ber 
l>n>i>uetic  dream  lieautifully  realised,   ber  datv 
duue,  ber  reward  far  greater  than  the  deserved. 
Xovamter  it. 


i       The  Play  of  Adam  and  Etc. 

the  death  of  Anns  Pratt,  the  "Meg"  of 
"Little  Women ",  has  moved  Dorothy 
Landt  to  write  some  entertaining  reminis- 
cences of  the  Alcott  sisters.  She  cays: 
To  hear  Louisa  and  Anna  reminiscencing 
over  old  days  was  to  chance  on  more 
royal  Alcottiana  than  ever  found  way  into 
the  pretty  stories  where  so  much  family 
history  is  enshrined.  Miss  Alcott  utilized 
— in" Little  Men,"  if  my  memory  serves — 
the  episode  of  the  fine-lady  relative  who 
called  to  see  the  "model  children"  whom 
she  had  evolved  from  Mr.  Alcott's  con- 
versazione, and  was  horror-stricken  to 
have  them  come  tearing  around  the  corner 
of  the  house,  playing  "horse-race"  with 
bowls  galore. 

But  I  fancy  Miss  Alcott  never  told  in 
print  of  the  day  another  fine  lady  brought 
a  model  child — a  Little  Lord  Fanntleroy, 
aged  two — to  play  with  the  niee  little  girls. 
Be  was  conducted  to  the  great  apple-orch- 
ard ;  and  there,  inspired  by  the  ripe  apples 
and  the  presence  of  a  real  boy,  though  a 
small  one,  Louisa — ever  the  evil  genius  of 
the  family  proprieties — evolved  a  beau- 
tiful new  game.  They  would  play  the 
Fall  of  Man  and  the  Expulsion  from  Eden. 
They  did. 

When  the  visitor  insisted  upon  walking 
down  to  the  orchard  to  see  what  "sweet 
play  the  dears  were  enjoying" — much 
against  Mrs.  Alcott's  will,  *b*  has  kerf 
much  experience  of  the  horrifying  origin- 
ality of  some  of  those  same  "sweet  plays" 
— she  beheld  Adam  and  Eve,  her  son  aged 
two,  and  May  Alcott,  aged  ene  and  a  half, 
clothed  only  In  Infant  innocence  and  a 
girdle  of  squash-vines,  making  their  way 
to  the  gate  oX  Paradise,  guarded  by  Beth 
Alcott  with  a  darning  sword — namely,  an 
umbrella  with  fire-cracker  attachment. 

Anna,  as  the  angry  Deity  sat  aloft  on  an 
apple-bough,  and  around  the  tree-trunk 
coiled  Louisa, — "my  lank  shape  was  emi- 
nently adapted  to  coiling,  in  those  days,  I 
do  assure  you  !"  she  would  protest,  amid 
floods  of  reminiscent  laughter — hissing 
lond  and  long,  as  the  triumphant  Enemy  of 
Mankind,  "Here  my  friends" — as  at  this 
point  she  used  to  say, — "let  us  drop  the 
curtain  I" 


^T"      FINI>IN«i    HUB    rLACET**",JL 

AnfnriSfnt  in  the  life  nf  the  late  KouUa  Alcott 
will  be  of  interest  lo  the  pirl-rradcrw  of  the  Com- 
panion, many  of  whom  wen-  Hiimiip  her  loving  ad- 
mirer*. Ml.**-  AlrotlV  youth  wit*  ]iai*»e<l  amid  the 
iiurd  nimble*  of  |Hiverly.  Whatever  laienta  her 
father  maj  have  |n»«*e-*ed,  ihe  ability  to  earu 
mouey  wan  not  anioiij!  them.  Tlie  Hi|ipon  of  the 
family  devolved  on  liie  daiiphlerg  at  a  very  early 
age. 

In  lNi2, Louies  *ald  ton  friend,  "Tlie  future  Beems 
a  blank  to  me.  I  never  *linll  marry.  1  have  had  no 
eftM-eial  Fuccese  as  u  teaeher.  Writing  U  not  my 
vocation,  editors  tell  me.  The  world  has  no  place  for 
a  homely,  commonplace  old  maid." 

Prvviouf  to  this  time  she  had  written  some  faodfol 
Fkctchc*  which  met  with  no  success.  The  lack  of  I 
encouragement,  comfort  or  recognition  In  her  life 
mode  her  gloomy  and  morbid. 

A  few  months  later  a  position  as  narve  In  the  hos- 
pitals ofTen-d  Itself.  She  accepted  It,  prompted  solely 
by  a  sense  of  duty.  Tlie  work  among  wounded  and 
d  ■  ing  men  soon  kindled  her  to  a  new  life,  energetic, 
lender  and  womanly.  When  she  left  the  hospital 
she  wrote  a  series  of  sketches,  a  simple  statement  of . 
her  life  there,  which  met  with  a  cordial  welcome 
from  the  Northern  people.  Acting  on  this  hint,  she 
wrote  "Little  Women,"  a  description  of  her  owu  and 
her  sisters'  life  in  childhood,  which  gained  her  a  wide 
pujMilarity  that  she  never  hist. 

t.od  sets  hard,  conimouplace  tasks  before  many 
youug  women,  but  behind  them.  If  anywhere,  they 
will  find  their  highest  life-work. 

ft****?  Kcua  t*l> ,  to  u.  1*1 .  t^rt 

It  will  doubtless  unlw  soma  people  to 
learn  that  Louisa  M.  Alcott  one*  thought 
aerloualy  of  becoming  an  aettaaa  It  waa> 
In  the  days  before  "Little  Women."  whiab 
is  now,  strangely  enough  after  many 
year*  of  waiting,  a  success  on  the  stage, 
that  Mlaa  Alcott  become  possessed  of  the 
Idea  that  there  was  a  career  tor  ber  In 
the  theatre.     While  living  In  Boston,  about 


1640,  she  atudled  and  rehearsed,  and  even 
made  a  contract  to  appear  In  minor  parts, 
dreaming  also  of  the  day  when  she  should 
write  plays  and  herself  act  their  heroines. 
Later  she  began  writing  for  weekly  news- 
papers, and  engaged  In  teaching,  volun- 
teering as  a  nurse  when  the  Civil  War 
opened.  This  experience  gave  her  the 
material  for  her  "Hospital  Sketches,"  and 
was  really  the  beginning  of  her  literary 
career.  "Moods"  followed,  she  succeeded 
in  selling  a  number  of  short  stories,  and 
in  September,  1367.  she  was  asked  by 
Thomas  Niles  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Roberts  Brothers,  which  was  later  ab- 
sorbed by  Little.  Brown  A  Company,  to 
write  a  girl's  book.  Her  reply  was  "111 
try."  The  following  June  the  first  twelve 
chapters  of  "Little  Women"  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Niles.  who  frankly  said  that  bs 
thought  them  dull,  an  opinion  echoed  by 
Miss  Alcott  In  her  diary.  But  she  con- 
tinued work  upon  the  story,  nevertheless, 
finished  It  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
In  August  made  arrangements  with 
Roberts  Brothers  for  Its  publication.  Mr. 
fViles  advised  her  to  keep  the  copyright. 
Instead  of  selling  It  outrlcht.  and,  remarks 
Miss  Alcott  in  her  diary  In  1885:  "An 
honest  publisher,  and  a  lucky  author,  for 
the  copyright  made  my  fortune."  Several 
thousand  copies  of  "Little  Women"  were 
sold  within  a  year  of  Its  publication  In 
the  autumn  of  1MSS,  and  since  then  up- 
wards or  2.000.000  copies  have  been  sold 
throughout  the  EngHsh-speaking  world. 
"Little  Men"  followed,  and  upon  Miss 
Alcott's  death  in  168S.  ber  two  nephews  and 
a  niece  Inherited  the  valuable  copyrights 
to  these  and  her  other  books.  E.  F.  B. 


GEORGE  LATHROP  EXPLAINS. 


-The  Separation  from  HI*  Wife, 
Hawthorne's  Dangtfter. 


teeiiflow.  m  MAtm  #f  Brlitaei 
E*bor    writs,    the    •affertBtaj 
The-  Art  Mill  JSmltmA  Is.  the  Liter- 
ary and  D*v*t*«l  Spirit. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  gossip  occa- 
sioned by  the  statements,  which  have 
been  treated  In  a  sensational  manner  by 
[the  New  York  press,  as  to  the  domestic 
)  relations  between  Mr.  George  Parsons 
Lathrop,  the  litterateur,  and  his  wife. 
Rose  Hawthorne  L*athrop.  the  daughter 
«£  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Lathrop  has  author- 
ised a  correct  version  In  The  Boston  Her- 
ald, showing  that  there  Is  no  such  sep- 
aration as  has  been  commonly  reported, 
cr  Incompatibility  of  temper  and  ambi- 
tions. 

He  states,  through  a  well  known  Bos- 
tonlan,  an  author  and  mutual  friend, 
that  while  their  domestic  affairs  were 
kept  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  apart 
from  the  public,  he  should  be  wholly  re- 
luctant to  break  silence,  but  as  the  news- 
papers, particularly  in  New  York,  had 
taken  advantage  of  rumors  for  sensa- 
tional purposes,  he  consented  to  explain. 

In  his  explanation  It  Is  stated  that  his 
I  wife,  with  a  sacrificial  spirt  which  was 
not  surprising.  In  view  cf  her  disposi- 
tion and  experience,  had  undertaken  to 
conduct  a  home  for  cancerous  patients. 
particularly  poor  women.  This  sacrifice, 
though  involving  so  much  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  youngest  (laughter  of 
Hawthorne,  who  was  an  attractive  and 
delicately  nurtured  lady,  was  not  one  for 
Iwhlch  she  was  unprepared.  In  embrac- 
ing the  Catholic  faith  she  construed  at 
Its  utmost  meaning  the  spirit  of  self-de- 
votion which  It  Is  capable  of  inspiring, 
particularly  as  that  was  In  harmony  with 
her  nature.  She  had  visited.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  celebrated  hospital  of  the 
Gray  Nuns  in  Montreal,  and  had  also 
served  as  a  regular  nurse  In  Institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer  in  New  York. 
Recently,  although  In  wedded  life,  she 
bad  not  relinquished  her  desire  to  minis- 
ter to  the  poor  in  connection  with  this 
class  of  Incurable  diseases,  knowing  that 
they  were  not  wanted-  in  regular  hos- 
pitals. She  realized  that  such  work,  for 
which  there  was  great  demand  In  the 
{poor  quarters  of  New  York,  should  be 
'done  through  such  Instrumentalities  as 
the  Little  Assumption  Sisters  and  nurses 
who  were  specially  devoted  to  It  As  a 
New  York  paper  lemarked,  "Her  coming 
will  not  overcrowd  the  Meld,  as  there 
would  be  room  for  a  thousand  like  her." 

Mr.  Lathrop  observes  that  he  was  far 
from  being  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
wife  in  this  spirit  of  devotion,  and.  In- 
deed, he  had  done  what  he  could  to  aid 
her,  but  the  only  point  of  difference  was 


that  ne  would  put  limitations  to  the  ex- 
cess of  his  wife's  self-sarince  In  this  di- 
rection, desiring  her  to  remain  near  him, 
so  that  her  well-being  might  not  be  in- 
jured. This  desire  could  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that,  out  of  a  home  In 
which  she  was  the  congenial  companion 
and  co-laborer  of  a  literary  man.  the  had 
gone  to  spend  most  of  her  time  and  en- 
ergies In  a  tiny  apartment  In  a  crowded 
and  dirty  down  town  tenement. 

She  bad  chosen  quarters  on  Scamnel 
street.  New  York,  and  there,  like  th? 
Bister  of  Charity  bo  beautifully  pictured 
In  verse  by  Gerald  Griffin,  she  turned 
from  a  life  of  refinement  and  culture  to 
one  of  ministration  10  the  suffering,  the 
destitute  and  the  Incurable.  That  th!a 
feeling  had  found  vent  In  her  thought 
and  literary  life  was  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  a  collaborator 
with  him  In  such  writings  as-  the  "Story 
of  Courage." 

Mr.  Lathrop  states  that,  though  not 
laboring  unuer  the  same  roof  in  New 
York,  their  lives  are  by  no  means  dis- 
united, and  they  are  still  one  In  the  lit- 
erary spirit,  and  to  some  extent  In  that 
of  the  object  to  which  she  Is  devoted. 
He  feels,  however,  that  this  object  would 
be  best  and  most  permanently  promoted 
by  a  less  comr  °te  self-surrender' to.  the 
requirements  and  surroundings  of* the  pa- 
tients, so  as  to  reserve  some  of  nfcr  peif- 
ponaliry  for  demands  of  home  and  a&rnea> 
ticlty. 


AN   WTEBESTIXG  LETTER. 

yu**u*A4Ar    ^kd>.rr.rWr7 

IN  WHICH  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  EX- 
PLAINS WHY  HE  DEDICATED  HIS  BOOK  TO 
PREMIDENT  PIEHCE, 

Older  readers  of  the  Transcript  will  re- 
member the  controversy  which  the  dedica- 
tion of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  English 
sketches,  "Our  Old  Home/*  to  President 
Pierce,  called  out.  The  feeling  was  very 
strong,  especially  in  Boston  and  vicinity, 
where  most  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  friends  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  Pierce.  Although  urged 
by  friends  and  relatives  to  withdraw  the 
dedication,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  this 
act  of  personal  friendship  was  so  thoroughly 
unpopular  that  it  might  injuriously  affect  the 
sale  of  his- book  and  prere  prejudicial  to  him 
as  an  author,  Mr.  Hawthorne  refused.  Ap- 
ropos of  this  almost  forgotten  controversy, 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  private  letter 
written  by  the  great  novelist  at  that  time  in 
now  in  a  collection  of  autographs  soon  to  be 
sold  in  this  city.  The  letter,  which  is  now 
for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public,  is  ao 
follows : 

The  Wayside,  July  90,  tl. 

Dear :  I  do  not  think  that  the  dedication  to 

General  Fierce  can  have  the  momentous  political 
const  gueuces  which  you  apprehend.  I  determined* 
upon  ft  lone  since,  as  a  proper  memorial  of  our 
lifelong  intimacy,  and  as  especially  suitable  in  the 
caw  of  this  book,  which  could  not  have  been  in 
existence  without  him.  I  expressly  say  that  I 
dedicate  the  book  to  the  friend,  ana  decline  any 
present  colloquy  with  the  eta  tee  man.  to  whom  I 
address  merely  a  few  lines  expressing  my  confi- 
dence in  his  loyalty  sod  unalterable  devotion  to 
the  Union— which  I  am  glad  to  have  the  *ppor- 
luniiy  of  paying,  at  this  moment,  when  all  the  Ad- 
ministration and  abolition  papers  are  calling  him. 
a  traitor.  A  traitor!  Why,  he  is  the  onJyloyal 
man  in  the  country,  North  or  South.  Every- 
body else  has  outgrown  the  old  faith  in 
tbe  Union,  or  got  out  fide  of  It  in  one  way 
or  another;  but  Pierce  retains  it  In  all  too 
simplicity  with  which  he  inherited  it  from  bis 
father.  It  bas  been  tbe  principle,  and  is  tbe  ex- 
planation (and  the  apology,  if  any  is  needed),  oC 
his  whole  public  life;  and  if  you  look  generously 
at  blm  tou  cannot  but  see  that  it  would  ruin  a 
noble  character  (though  one  of  limited  scope)  for 
him  to  admit  any  ideas  that  were  not  entertained 
by  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  and  the  repub- 
lic. Knowing  that  he  is  eternally  true  to  them,  I 
say  so,  and  that  is  all  I  say  of  his  political  charac- 
ter. The  dedication  was  written  before  tbe  New 
Hampshire  convention,  and  when  I  had  not  seen 
biiu  lor  months;  but  I  sneak  of  his  faith  with  the 
same  certainty  as  if  I  had  lust  come  f/otn  a  talk. 
with  him.  Though  I  differ  from  him  in  many  te- 
epects,  I  would  far  rather  that  he  should  die  than 
change.  There  is  a  certain  steadfastness  and  in- 
tegrity with  regard  to  a  man's  own  nature  (when 
it  is  such  a  peculiar  nature  as  that  of  Pierce) 
which  seems  to  tue  more  sacred  and  valuable  than 
tbe  faculty  of  adapting  one's  self  to  new  ideas. 
however  true  they  may  turn  out  to  be. 

The  dedication  can  hurt  noliody  but  my  book 
tuid,  mrtelf.  I  know  that  it  will  do  that,  but  am. 
content  to  t£etl£  foBScauencss;  rather  than  go 
back  from  what  1  deliberately  judge  It  right  to  >r\ 
As  for  posterity.  It  will  have  formed  a  truer  •  pin- 
ion of  General  Pierce  than  you  can  do;  and  yet  I 
shall  suppose  that  you  have  breadth  and  Insight 
encuzb  <  however  disturbed  by  the  potent  elixir  of 
political  opinions  to  appreciate  the  sterling  snen* 
its  of  tbi*  kind  of  man. 

Too  do  not  In  tne  least  shake  me  by  n*1" 
tint  1  shall  be  supposed  to  di- 
foi   1  always  thou***1* 


as.ngmel 
■rprove  of  the  wa*v 
_--  nut  It  should  have  been 
•  "— ^,  atiootlfth  since  it  has  broken  out  1  have 
Ii.ind  for  military  eucoees  ss  much  aa 
any     man     or     woman     of      the     ICerth.       I 

at  roe      with      your      friend,     —     ,.    who 

thinks  that  tbe  war  will  only  effect  by  a 
horrible  convulsion  the  self-same  end  that 
might  and  would  have  been  brought  about  by* 
gradual  and  peaceful  cbinue.  Nor  am  I  at  all  cer- 
lain  that  it  will  effect,  that  end.  Even  these  recent 
successes  have  no'c  as  Indubitable  tendency  In  that 
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tlon  uitb  ail  my  bean,  and  should  think  that  yon 
would  do  the  same. 

1  don't  know  bow  Ellenr  Charming  gets  bis 
literarv  intelligence.  I  supposed  that  this  affair 
of  the  dedication  was  an  entire  secret  between  mo 
and  the  publisher.  Even  Sophia  did  not  know  it, 
and  I  bave  never  whispered  it  to  General  Pierce, 
nor  meant  that  It  should  be  known  til]  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book,  which  will  not  be  sooner  than 
September.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  bruited 
abroad  so  untimely. 

The  older  I  grow  tbe  more  I  hate  to  write  notes, 
and  I  trust  I  bave  here  written  nothing  now  that 
may  make  it  necessary  lor  me  to  write  another. 
Truly  yours,  X.  B. 


MARGARET     FULLER      OSSOLI      ANB 

cUttotUttftfc  WT—R^£/,  isu,  arlrl 

One  who  was  a  friend  both  of  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli  and  of  Nathaniel  and  Sophia 
Hawthorne  would  say  a  few  words  about 
the  extracts  from  Hawthorne's  private  jour- 
nal,  lately  published.  That  Hawthorne 
should  bave  had  so  poor  an  opinion  of  Mme. 
Ossoll  is  discreditable  to  bis  judgment  of 
character,  but  he  was  too  wise  to  publish 
anything  so  crude.  It  is  with  the  statements 
connected  with  these  remarks  that  1  hare  to 
deal.  Hawthorne  seems  to  bave  thought 
tbat  he  made  discoveries  in  Rome  relating  to 
Ossoll,  bis  family  and  his  relations  with  his 
wife.  These  statements,  received  from  Mr. 
Mozier,  are  full  of  untruths. 

In  the  first  biography  of  Margaret  Ossoll, 
written  by  her  three  friends,  R.  W.  Emerson, 
W.  H.  Channing  and  J.  F.  Clarke,  vol.  il., 
page  281,  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  W.  W.  Story, 
who  was  in  Rome  in  1K49  during  the  siege 
This  letter  is  full  of  important  and  intereat- 
ing  facts  about  the  life  of  Mme.  Ossoli  In 
Rome.  She  relates  that  Margaret,  after  a 
day  of  illness,  caused  by  overwork  at  the 
hospitals,  called  Mrs.  Story  to  her  bedside 
and  there  confided  to  her  the  secret  of  her 
marriage,  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  of  the 
place  where  he  then  was.  and  also  gave  her 
certain  papers  and  parchment  documents 
which  she  was  to  keep,  and  in  tbe  event  of 
death  coming  to  Margaret  and  ber  husband 
these  were  to  be  sent,  together  with  their 
boy  "Angelo."  to  Margaret's  mother  in 
America.  One  or  two  of  tbe  papers  were 
opened  and  read  by  Mrs.  Story  and  Margaret 
together.  One  of  these  was  a  certificate  of 
tbe  marriage,  given  by  the  priest  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  and  to  which  was 
affixed  his  seal  and  those  of  tbe  witnesses. 

Hawthorne,    after    expressing   dislike    In 
every  way  to  Margaret  Ossoll,  adds  this  fur- 
ther remark,    that    he  liked    her  better  "be- 
cause she  proved  herself  a  very  woman  after 
all,   and    fell  as  the   weakest  of  ber  sisters 
might."    This   means,  it  it  means  anything, 
that  she  was  not  married  to  Ossoll,  an   accu- 
sation disproved  by  Mrs.  Story,  who  had  the 
marriage   certificate   ic  her  possession  until 
she    left   Borne    in  the    spring,  when  she  re- 
turned It  to  Ita  owner.    The  reasons  why  the 
marriage   waa   kept  secret  are  fully  given  In 
the  same  letter.  Mrs. Story  speaks  respectfully 
of  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  and  of  his  reserved  and 
gentle  manners.     Ho  was  not  a  cl  jwn  nor  a 
boor,   but  a  gentleman,    though,  like  many 
other  young  Romans  of  good  family,  be  may 
have  bad  no  hotter  education  than  tbat  given 
by    the    priests.      His    natural   qualities  of 
generosity  and  an  affectionate  nature,  attest- 
ed by  others  who  knew  him,  were.  It  seems, 
sufficient  to  procure  him  Margaret's  love.    A 
letter  from  W.  H.  Hurlbert  also  gives  fur- 
ther traits  of  an  interesting  character.  Mr.  H. 
knew  the  Oasolls  in  Florence  during  tbe  last 
year  of  their  lives.    His    letter  is  in  tbe  same 
volume.    The   brother   of   Ossoli  was  In  thu 
Guarda  Noblle,  and  It  la   no*,   likely    tbat  he 
was  a  common   laborer.    I  myself   knew  bis 
sister  in  Rome  in  1K50,  shortly  after  the  ship- 
wreck.   She  was  the  wife  of  a   lawyer,  and  I 
ran  testify  that  she  were  a  bonnet  like  other 
ladies.    All    this   about   the   Ossolis   la  the 
rubbish  of  stndio   gossip,  and  It  is  surprising 
I  hat  Hawthorne  should   have   allowed  him- 
self  to   be  so  deceived,   and    to   accept  the 
statements  of  an    Inveterate  gossip,  when  he 
was  every    day  seeing  people  who  knew  the 
Ossolis    well    aud    were    their    friends    and 
could  hare  told  him  the  truth.    The  mischief 
done  to  Mme.  OsoK's  reputation    cannot  bu 
very  great,  since   there  are  many  of  her  inti- 
mate friends  still  living   who  would  not  rec- 
ognize ber  in    the  coarsely   drawn   and   dis- 
torted portrait  of  this    private  journal ;    nor 
would    Hawthorne's  clumsy  attempt  at  au 
analysis  of  her  character  be  accepted  by  any 
one  who  knew    her.    When    be   says,  "Mar- 
paret  has  not  left  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
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those  who  knew  her  very  deep  witness  of  her 
integrity  and  purity,"  these  friends  will  tes- 
tify that  tne  one  great  quality  of  ber  nature 
was  its  integrity,  and  of  her  miud  Its  bold 
and  direct  truth.  It  was  precisely  this  that 
i  .Btiiigui'ihed  her.  By  its  daring  exercise 
Margaret  often  made  enemies,  but  more  often 
attached  to  herself  the  devotion  of  those  who 
were  capable  of  valuing  such  rare  qualities 
as  she  showed  in  her  intercourse  with  them. 

When,  shortly  after  her  death,  I  visited 
Florence  and  Rome,  every  one  in  tbe  Ameri- 
can circles  bad  a  good  word  for  ber,  and 
endless  were  tbe  anecdotes  told  of  ber  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  ber  sympathy  and  good- 
will. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne,  after  her  husband's 
deatb,publlshed  notes  from  hU  journals  select- 
ed with  snch  delicate  discrimination  that  they 
i.ffer  delightful  reading,  showing  how  bis  ar- 
tistic mind  worked  in  taking  up  and  trans- 
forming trifles, remindinj;  one  of  the  scraps  of 
Kaphael's  drawing  preserved  in  museums,  of 
bits  of  drapery,  or  a  hand, or  an  elbow,  which 
liriDg  us  nearer  to  his  mind  than  many  of  bis 
treat  plctnrea.  But  she  wisely  omitted  things 
not  characteristic  of  hie  genius  or  his  normal 
temper.  The  son,  it  seems,  has  not  shown 
the  qualities  that  distinguished  hie  mother  In 
performing  this  task. 

Sarah  F.  Clarke. 

Marietta,  Co.,  fire.  7,  1884. 
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ft        rVroni  the  Independent.] 

In  Julian  Hawthorne's  interesting  lite  of 
hie  lather  and  mother  are  some  extracts  from 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  notebooks,  which 
bave  surprised  and  grieved  tbe  friends  of 
Hawtborne  no  less  than  those  of  the  woman 
whom  he  criticises.  And  as  there  are  always 
those  who  enjoy  such  cynical  remarks,  and 
are  pleased  to  see  any  great  reputation  di- 
minished, these  censures  of  Margaret  Fuller 
have  been  already  widely  copied,  and  will 
probably  bave  a  still  larger  circulation.  It 
stems,  therefore,  only  due  to  tbe  memory  ot 
•  noble  woman  tbat  her  friends  should  show 
bow  untrue  and  unworthy  these  charges  are. 
As  one  of  those  friends,  knowing  perfectly  that 
her  splendid  intellect  was  less  admirable  than 
ber  generosity  of  heart,  her  heroic  devotion 
to  truth,  and  ber  aspiration  toward  every- 
thing greatly  good,  I  feel  bound  to  declare 
tbe  comments  false  in  themselves,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  writer.  I  know  that  while 
Margaret  was  in  this  country  abe  was  es- 
teemed and  loved  both  by  Hawtborne  and 
hie  wife.  And  now  it  appears  that,  being  In 
Borne  many  years  after  Margaret's  death, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  wrote  in  bis  notebook  that 
abe  had  not  much  Integrity  or  purity,  and 
that  she  was  a  great  humbug.  He  was  told 
by  Mr.  Mozier  tbat  ber  husband  was  scarcely 
able  to  read,  half  an  idiot,  and  with  no  pre- 
tension to  be  a  gentleman. 

Tbe  Hawtborne  notebook  also  reports  Mr. 
Mozier  as  saying  tbat  "the  Ossoll  family, 
tbongh  technically  noble,  is  really  of  no  rank 
whatever,  the  elder  brother,  with  the  title  of 
marquis,  being  at  this  very  time  a  working 
bricklayer,"  etc 

Margaret,  writing  to  ber  mother  in  1840, 
aays  that  Ossoli  had  then  three  brothers, 
"all  provided  for  in  the  papal  service,  one 
as  secretary  of  tbe  Papal  Camera,  and  the 
other  two  in  the  pope's  guard,  the  Guardia 
Mobile. "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Story 
were  well  acquainted  with  Ossoll,  and  liked 
him.  Mrs.  Story  says,  "We  soon  became 
acquainted  with  tbe  young  Marquis  Ossoli, 
and  met  b-m  frequently  at  Margaret's 
rooms.  He  appeared  to  be  of  a  reserved 
and  gentle  nature,  with  quite  gentleman- 
like manners."  M  Mr.  Pnwtuuiue  bad 
gone  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Story,  in- 
stead of  to  Mr.  Mozier  (who,  though  of 
kindly  disposition,  was  fnll  of  the  gossip  of 
the  studios),  be  would  bave  received  a  very 
different  impression  of  Ossoli. 

Mr.  Mozier  told  Hawthorne  that  one  of 
Ossoli's  brothers  was  a  bricklayer,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  belief,  Oxsoli  nmself  was 
some  one's  servant,  This  Is  what  Mrs. 
Story  says  of  the  family  : 

"Tbe  estate  be  [the  old  Marquis  Ossoll  J  left 
was  undivided,  and  the  two  brothers  at- 
tached to  tbe  papal  household  were  to  be 
executors.  Tbe  patrimony  was  not  large, 
but,  wben  fairly  divided,  would  bring  to  each 
a  little  property,  an  income  sufficient,  with 
economy,  for  life  in  Borne." 

She  adds— 

"'During  many  years  the  Ossoli  family  had 
been  high  In  favor  and  office  in  Rome,  and 
tbe  same  vista  opened  for  bis  own  future,  had 


be  chosen  to  follow  their  lead." 

Tbis  account  was  written  just  after  Ossoli's 
death.  Mozier's  story  was  told  to  Hawtborne 
eight  years  later. 

Mr.  William  H.  Hurlbert,  who  saw  much 
of  Orsoli  and  his  wife  in  Florence  during  tbe 
last  year  of  their  lives,  thus  speaks  of  tbe 
husband : 

"He  related  to  me  once,  with  a  most  rev- 
erent.enthusiasm,  some  stories  cf  the  good 
bis  wife  had  done  in  Rietl,  during  her  resi- 
dence there.  •  •  •  The  frank  and  simple 
recognition  of  bis  wife's  singular  nobleness, 
which  he  always  displayed,  was  the  best 
■  -  -  — «  tbat  his  own  nature  was  of  a  fine 
cthkuiu.  _  .""'"*  who  kP"—  '  ' 

and  noble  strain.  Ann  tu«~»  .. ■  ■ .  «»  uitu 
best  are,  I  believe,  unanimous  in  testifying 
tbat  his  character  did  in  no  respect  belie  the 
evidence  borne  by  bis  manly  and  truthful 
countenance  to  ita  warmth  and  sincerity. 
He  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  his  wife  and 
child.  In  his  room,  seated  beside  his  wife,  I 
was  sure  to  find  the  marchese,  reading  from 
some  patriotic  book,  and  dressed  in  tbe  dark- 
brown,  red-corded  coat  of  tbe  Guardia  Ci- 
Tica." 

This  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Mozier's  assertion  that  Ossoli  was  "des- 
titute ot  manners,  half  an  idiot,  and  without 
any  pretension  of  being  a  gentleman." 

And  now  in  regard  to  tbe  graver  charges 
made  by  Hawtborne  himself  against  Madam 
Ossoli. 

We  are  Informed  tbat  Hawthorne  "always 
disliked  and  distrusted  ber."  Did  be  so?  I 
am  permitted  to  publish  here  a  letter  now 
in  toe  possession  of  tbe  Fuller  family,  and 
which  was  written  to  Margaret  Fuller  by 
Mrs.  Hawtborne,  then  Sophia  Peabody^just 
before  the  marriage  of  herself  and  Mr.  Haw- 
tborne: 

"Dear,  Most  Noble  Margaret— I  have  now 
something  to  tell  which  I  know  will 
give  you  great  "pleasure.  Tbe  decision  was 
not  made  till  last  evening;  and  t  feel  that 
you  are  entitled,  through  our  love  and  pro- 
found regard  tor  you,  to  be  told  directly. 
Mr.  Hawthorne — In  plainer  words,  the  splen- 
dor of  the  world — and  I  are  going  to  dwell  in 
Concord,  at  Dr.  Ripley's  old  manse.  •  •  * 
We  shall  be  married  In  June,  the  month  of 
roses  and  of  perfect  bloom. 

"Mr.  Hawtborne,  last  evening.  In  tbe  midst 
of  bis  emotions,  so  deep  and  absorbing,  after 
deciding,  said  that  Margaret  can  now,  wben 
she  visits  Mr.  Emerson,  spend  part  of  the 
time  with  us.  *  *  * 
"Your  very  true  and  loving  friend, 

"Sofhia." 
If  Mr.  Hawtborne  always  disliked  and 
distrusted  ber,  would  be,  as  soon  as  bis  mar- 
riage waa  decided,  and  the  home  where  he 
waa  to  live  fixed  upon,  have  suggested  Mar- 
Caret  Fuller's  coming  and  spending  a  part  of 
ber  time  with  them?  He  knew  ber  well 
then  from  having  aeen  much  of  her  at  Brook 
Farm. 

Hawthorne  la  quoted  by  his  son  as  laying 
tbat  Margaret  Fuller  "bad  a  strong  and 
•oarse  nature,  which  she  had  done  her  ut- 
most to  refine,  with  infinite  paius;  but,  of 
•curse,  tt  could  be  only  superficially 
changed."  He  adds  tbat  "abe  has  not  left, 
in  tbe  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  knew 
ber,  any  very  deep  witness  of  her  integrity 
and  parity." 

This  la  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  opinion. 
What  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
her  7 

What  says  Mr.  Emerson,  whose  intimacy 
with  Margaret  Fuller  extended  through 
manv  years? 

"The  day  waa  never  long  enough  to  ex- 
haust ber  opulent  memory ;  and  I,  who 
knew  her  intimately  for  ten  years  —  from 
July,  1836,  till  August,  1846,  when  she  sailed 
foi  Europe — never  saw  her  without  surprise 
at  ber  rare  powers. 

"Her  talents  were  so  various,  and  her  con- 
versation so  rich  and  entertaining,  that  one 
might  talk  with  ber  many  times  by  the  par- 
lor fire  before  he  discovered  the-  strength 
wbreh  served  as  a  foundation  to  so  much  ac- 
complishment and  eloquence.  But  con- 
cealed nnder  flowers  and  music  was  the 
broadest  good  sense.  •  •  •  She  could  al- 
ways rally  on  ibis  In  every  company,  and 
find  herself  on  a  firm  footing  of  equality  with 
any  party  whatever,  and  make  herself  use- 
ful, and,  If  need  be,  formidable. 

"Many  and  many  conversations  were  held 
fin  Mr.  Emerson's  library]  whose  details 
would  justify  all  encomiums.  They  interest- 
ed me  in  every  manner — talent,  memory, 
wit,  stern  introspection,  poetic  play,  religion, 
tbe  finest  personal  feeling,  tbe  aspect  of  the 
future,  left  me  enriched  and  astonished  at 
the  gifts  of  my  guest. 

"After  I  bad  settled  It  once  for  all  that  she 
wanted  this  or  tbat  perception,  at  onr  next 
interview  she  would  say,  with  emphasis,  the 
very  word. 

"Of  personal  Influence  she  had,  I  think, 
more  than  any  person  I  ever  knew.  An  In 
terview  with  ber  was  a  joyful  event.  Worthy 
men  and  women  who  had  conversed  with 
her  could  not  forget  her,  but  worked  bravely 
on  in  the  remembrance  that  this  heroic  ap- 
prover bad  recognized  their  aims." 

Mr.  Emerson  quotes  from  many  intelligent 
and  excellent  women  who  speak  with  rever- 
ence of  tbe  character  of  Margaret,  and  who 
bad  an  unshaken  trust  in  her  rectitude.  He 
calls  her  a  brave    and    heroic   woman,    who 
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Itt-U  income  and  liberal  wants,  aba  was  yet 
generous  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 

'•On»  characteristic  of  her  writing*  I  feel 
bound  to  commend— their  absolute  truthful- 
ness. She  never  asked  how  this  would 
sound,  or  whether  that  would  do,  nor  what 
would  he  the  effect  of  saying  any  thing;  but 
simply 'Is  it  the  truth?'  Perfect  conscien- 
tiousness was  an  unfailing  characteristic  of 
her  literary  efforts.  She  preeminently  recog- 
nized the  essential  brotherhood  of  all  human 
kind." 

She  seems,  then,  to  have  left  on  the  mind 
of  Horace  Greeley,  also,  the  same  sense  of 
Integrity  and  truth  which  impressed  so 
strongly  Mr.  Emerson  and  Dr.  Hedge. 

1  suppose  no  one  will  say  that  Carlyle  waa 
a  man  to  be  easily  humbugged.  He  calls  her 
"an  excellent  soul,"  aaya  that  some  of  her 
writings  are  "the  nndeniable  utterances  of  a 
true  heroic  mind;"  and  adds  that  "her 
courage  is'  high  and  clear,  ber  chivalrous 
nobleness  great,  her  veracity,  in  its  deepest 
sense,  it  toute  dpreuve" 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  similar  testi- 
monies from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  Marcus 
Spring  and  his  wife,  Alcott,  Madam  Am- 
nati,  C.  P.  Cranch.  Many  of  the  wisest  and 
best  women  in  Boston,  England  and  Italy 
were  her  warm  friends.  Three  biographies 
have  been  written,  each  filled  with  testi- 
monies which  show  these  charges  by  Mr. 
Hawthorne  to  be  singularly-  inappropriate 
and  unjust.  Bow,  then,  are  they  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  How  explain  the  fact  that  a 
man  of  so  much,  insight  and  genius  should 
have  madr  such  statements? 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  has  sug- 
gested to  me  this  solution:  Hawthorne 
wrote  in  his  notebooks  all  sorts  of  bints  and 
suggestions,  as  they  occurred  to  him,  as  the 
ground  for  future  imaginative  characters. 
These  notes  were  not  his  final  judgments  on 
persons,  and  were  the  lest  things  he  himself 
would  ever  have  thought  of  printing.  Haw- 
thorne is  unfortunate,  as  other  writers  before 
him  have  been  unfortunate.  In  the  publica- 
tion, after  death,  by  injudicious  friends,  of 
what  is  an  injury  to  their  reputation. 

James  Freeman  Clabke. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mom. 


HAW1UOIIXE     AND     MARGARET 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  8lr— In 
the  first  volume  of  the  "Biography  of  Haw- 
thorne," lately  published,  occur  the  follow- 
ing remarks  about  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli, 
extracted  from  Hawthorne's  Roman  Journal: 

But  she  was  a  person  anxious  to  try  all 
tl  ings,  and  fill  up  her  experience  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  she  had  a  strong  and  coarse  nature, 
which  she  had  done  her  utmost  to  refine, 
with  infinite  pains;  but  of  course  it  could 
only  be  superficially  changed.  The  solution 
of  the  riddle  lies  in  this  direction ;  nor  does 
one's  conscience  revolt  at  the  idea  of  thus 
solving  it;  for  (at  least  this  is  my  own  experi- 
ence) Margaret  has  not  left  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  who  knew  her  any  deep 
witness  of  her  integrity  and  purity.  She  was 
a  great  humbug — of  course,  with  much  talent 
and  much  moral  reality,  or  else  she  could 
never  have  been  so  great  a  humbug.  But  she 
bad  stuck  herself  full  of  borrowed  qualities, 
which  she  chose  to  provide  herself  with,  but 
which  had  no  root  in  her.  •  •  *  There  ap- 
pears 10  have  been  a  total  collapse  in  poor 
Margaret,  morally  and  intellectually;  and, 
tragic  as  her  catastrophe  was,  Providence  was 
alter  all  kind  in  putting  her  and  her  clown- 
ish husband  and  their  child  on  board  that 
fated  ship.  There  never  was  such  a  tragedy 
as  her  whole  story, — the  sadder  and  sterner, 
i  ei  auee  so  much  of  the  ridiculous  was  mixed 
up  with  it,  and  because  she  could  bear  any- 
thing better  than  to  be  ridiculous.  It  was 
Mich  an  awful  joke  that  she  should  have  re- 
solver) — lu  all  sincurity,  no  doubt — to  make 
herself  the  greatest,  wisest,  best  woman  of 
tbe  axe ;  aud  to  tbat  end  she  set  to  work  on 
i.er  strong,  heavy,  nnpliable,  and  in  many 
r*  spects  defective  and  evil,  nature,  and 
adorned  it  with  a  mosaic  of  admirable  quali- 
fies such  as  she  chose  to  possess,  putting  in 
here  a  splendid  talent  and  there  a  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  polishing  each  separate  piece 
and  tbe  whole  together  till  it  seemed  to  shine 
afar  and  dazzle  all  who  saw  it.  She  took 
credit  to  herself  for  having  been  ber  own 
redeemer,  if  not  her  own  creator:  and,  in- 
deed, she  was  far  more  a  work  of  art  than 
any  of  Mozier's  statues.  But  she  was  not 
working  on  an  inanimate  substance  like 
marble  or  clay ;  there  was  something  within 
her  that  she  could  not  possibly  come  at  to  re- 
create or  refine  it,  and  by  and  by  this  rude 
Mil-potency  bestirred  itself,  and  undid  all  her 
Inner  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  On  the 
wbole,  I  do  not  know  but  I  like  ber  the  bet- 
ter for  it,  because  she  proved  herself  a  very 
woman  after  all,  and  fell  -is  the  meanest  of 
her  sisters  might. 

The  latter  sentences  refer  to  Margaret's 
marriage  to  Ossoli,  wbo  waa  described  by 
Mozier,  who  Knew  him  and  Margaret  inti- 
mately, as  a  handsome  animal,  having 
scartly  tbe  intelligence  ef  a  human  being. 

When  my  mother  was  preparing  ber  hus- 
band's journals  for  publication,  it  was  ber 
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habit  frequently  to  consult  with  me  as  to  tbi 
propriety  of  admitting  or  excluding  certain 
passages;  and,  among  others,  tbe  above  ex 
tract  came  np  for  consideration.  She  ha  I 
copied  it  out  ready  for  publication,  but  it  w*> 
finally  decided  to  suppress  it,  for  Margaret 
and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted, and  the  former's  conduct  towards 
tbe  latter  bad  frequently  been  marked  by 
efficiency  of  good  taste,  to  say  the  least,  so 
tb»t  this  might  have  been  construed  in  the 
light  of  a  revenge  taken  upon  the  dead.  We 
concluded,  therefore,  tbat  it  should  be  pub- 
lished, if  at  all,  only  when  a  complete  biog- 
raphy was  written. 

Tbe  bi<  graphy  has  now  come  into  exis- 
tence, and  this  passage  is  printed  along  wit  j 
it.  I  for<  un,  of  course,  tbat  it  would  create 
a  fluttering  in  the  dove  cotes  of  Margaret's 
surviving  friends,  and  of  the  later  disciples ; 
but  I  did  not  consider  myself  justified  there- 
by in  omitting  so  sound  and  searching 
a  bit  of  analysis.  Hawthorne  knew 
Margaret  thoroughly,  and  he  has  told 
the  exact  truth  about  her.  neverthe- 
less, no  one  can  begrudge  Miss  Sarah 
(.'•nuke  ler  gallant  aud  truly  feminine  de- 
fence of  ber  friend,  lately  printed  In  your 
columns,  and,  with  tbe  exception  of  one  pass 
age,  I  sm  abundantly  willing  that  it  should 
go  for  what  it  is  worth.  Tbe  exception  is 
where  Miss  Clarke  allows  her  natural  good 
sense  and  candor  so  far  to  be  obscured  as  to 
assert  that  Hawthorne,  in  remarking  tha 
Margaret  "fell  as  the  weakest  of  her  sisters 
might,"  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  unfortu 
naie  woman  was  never  legally  married  t  • 
Ossoli  at  all.  Hawthorne  never  entertained 
such  an  idea ;  be  was  not  the  man,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  make  an  insinuation ;  and 
tbe  language  be  uses  will  not  bear  Miss 
Clarke's  gratuitous  interpretation — I  feel  leas 
tenderness  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson,  who, 
through  bis  female  organ,  has  woven  this 
matter  into  a  theory  of  "married  isolation" 
which  bas a  sadly  perfunctory  twang  about 
it.  Mr.  Higginson,  at  all  events,  is  still 
young  enough  to  have  known  better.  The 
majority  of  readers  will,  I  think,  not  be  in- 
consolable that  poor  Margaret  Fuller  has  at 
last  taken  ber  place  with  the  numberless 
other  dismal  frauds  who  fill  the  limbo  »f 
human  pretension  and  failure. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  etc., 

Julian  Hawthorne. 

Dec.  31,  ism. 


BAWTHOR3E    AND    MARGARET   FVIr 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Trankript :  The  ex- 
tract from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  diary 
about  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  published  in 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  life  of  bis  father, 
and  indorsed  by  bis  son  with  such  unneces- 
sary animosity  against  one  be  never  knew 
except  by  hearsay,  baa  very  naturally  aroused 
be  indignation  of  all  her  friends,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  judicious  persons  who  have  read 
ber  life  and  writings.  At  this  late  day  it 
would  seem  almost  needless  to  defend  one 
whose  mind  and  character  are  so  well  known. 
But|as  the  aforesaid  extract  seems  to  be  go- 
ing tbe  rounds  in  several  newspapers,  and 
not  only  not  censured,  but  applauded  as  a 
masterly  portrait  of  tbe  distinguished  woman 
thus  libelled,  I  ask  leave,  as  one  of  those  wbo 
knew  her  well  for  many  years,  to  utter  a 
protest  against  it. 

It  ia  difficult  to  understand  how  Haw- 
thorne—the  elder — could  have  penned  snch  a 
virulent  paragraph,  even  in  bis  private  diary ; 
for  there  ia  reason  to  believe  tbat  be  had 
been  for  many  years  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  Miss  Fuller.  I  have  been  permitted  to 
see  a  letter  of  bis  to  Margaret  (in  tbe  posses- 
sion of  tbe  Falter  family),  written  to  ber 
shortly  after  bis  marriage,  of  tbe  friendliest 
and  most  sympathetic  tone.  Still,  it  is  ap- 
parent tbat  tbe  two  differed  widely  in  their 
mental  temperaments,  so  that  perhaps  nei- 
ther could  entirely  understand  the  other ;  and 
whether,  standing  thus  -apart  or  antagonistic 
in  their  intellectual  spheres,  she  had 
chanced  to  say  or  do  anything  which 
bad  serionsly  offended  him,  is  probably 
not  known.  Nor  is  It  known,  perhaps,  how 
far  tbe  leprous  distilments  which  Mr.  Mosler 
poured  into  bis  eat  may  nave  helped  to  infect 
his  opinion  of  ber.  What  Master's  gossip 
was  worth,  by  the  way,  may  be  seen  from  the 
utterly   absurd   falsehood    of   the    remarks 


about  Ossoli   which  are  quoted   as  coming 
from  him. 

It  is  bard  to  account  for  it.  Enough  that 
Hawthorn,  has  here  written— though  net  for 
publication— a  gross  and  merciless  libel  upon 
one  of  tbe  purest  and  noblest  of  women— a 
libel  so  extravagantly  wide  of  tbe  truth  that 
although  his  distinguished  name  may  prevail 
In  giving  it  w eight  with  seme  clauses  of  read- 
era,  and  his  sou's  indorsement  may  help  its 
circulation— it  must  in  the  end  react  on  Doth 
father  and  son  to  their  injury. 

That  Mar  caret  Fuller  "had  always  shown 
a  cruel  and  bitter  scorn  of  intellectual  defi- 
ciency ;"  that  "she  had  not  the  charm  of 
womanhood ;"  tbat  "she  bad  a  strong  and 
coarse  nature;"  that  "she  bas  not  left  in  the 
hearts  and  winds  of  those  who  knew  her 
very  deep  witness  of  her  integrity  and  puri- 
ty;"  that  "she  was  a  great  humbug;"  that 
"there  was  a  total  collapse  in  poor  Margaret, 
morally  and  intellectually,  and,  tragic  as  her 
catastrophe  was.  Providence  was,  after  all, 
kind  in  putting  her  and  her  clownish  bus- 
band  and  their  child  on  board  that  fated 
ship;"  and  that  "there  was  so  much  of  the 
ridiculous  mixed  up  » itb  it,"  etc.,  is  a  string  of 
ill-natured  comments  and  manliest  falsehoods 
which  will  be  apparent  to  tbe  most  cool  and 
indifferent  of  those  who  have  carefully  read 
tbe  record  of  her  life.  In  my  long  acquaint- 
ance with  her  I  have  never  found  that  there 
is  the  slightest  foundation  for  any  such  char- 
acterization as  this.  Yet  this  distorted 
sketch,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a  fit  ad- 
jective, is  held  up  as  a  masterly  portrait;  and, 
simply  because  it  comes  from  tbe  pen  of  a 
distinguished  author, is  likely  to  find  credence 
with  some  superficial  cr  prejudiced  readers. 
As  to  what  is  said  of  her  husband,  the  epi- 
thets lavished  upon  him  are  too  absurdly  un- 
true to  merit  further  comment. 

As  one  of  Margaret  Fuller's  friends  I  heart- 
ily indorse  all  that  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke  says  of 
her  in  the  Transcript  of  Jan.  2.  Such  high 
testimony  as  he  quotes  about  ber  (added  to 
his  own  knowledge  of  hex),  and  which  might 
be  amply  enlarged,  should  have  great 
weight  with  all  unprejudiced  minds.  It 
would  be  indeed  strange  If  the  aspersions  of 
a  single  individual  among  her  acquaintance 
could  countervail  the  crowd  of  witnesses  on 
her  side.  I'ntil  this  voice  from  tbe  tomb  was 
suffered  to  escape,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
ntterance  wortb  listening  to  has  been  heard 
to  delaine  her  character,  whatever  harsh 
criticisms  and  witticisms  there  may  have 
been  upon  her  intellectual  standing. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  bas  at  least 
accomplished  one  thing  in  disinterring 
fiom  its  crypt  this  unsavory  extract  from 
bis  father's  private  journal  —  one,  too 
which  be  must  have  foreseen  and  duly 
ai  predated— and  that  is  the  ninth  wider  sale 
it  would  give  to  bis  book.  Bat  he  could  not 
have  foreseen  what  must  surely  result  in  the 
end— tbe  regrets  on  their  account  its  unwise 
publication  will  cause  to  many  admirers  of 
his  father  and  of  his  father's  biographer. 

It  is  too  late,  as  I  said,  even  though  an 
illustrious  ghost  rise  from  the  grave  to  at- 
tempt it,  to  seriously  invalidate  tbe  well- 
known  story  of  her  life.  Tbe  mind  and  char- 
acter of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  have  long 
since  passed  all  the  ordeal  of  narrow  and 
misjudging  criticism,  and  this  true  and  noble 
woman  bas  taken  a  place  among  tbe  superior 
spirits  of  the  century  from  which  she  can 
■ever  be  dislodged  by  such  groundless  cal- 
umnies. CmusrorHxa  P.  Cbanch. 

CawtbrUloe,  Jfaw. 


To  (A*  Editor  of  the  Trantcrlpt :  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne's  reply  to  Miss  Clarke's  letter  in 
tbe  Transcript  of  Friday  evening.  In  his  criti- 
cism of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  sloshes  ahont, 
as  one  might  say  ,ln  tbe  style  of  tbe  ball  in  the 
china  shop ;  be  seems  as  unable  to  perceive 
tbe  qualities  of  this  rare  woman,  upon  whom 
be  pronounces  anathemas,  as  is  the  above- 
named  quadruped  to  distinguish  tbe  beauty 
of  fine  porcelain.  Will  not,  how- 
ever, tbe  oholee  friendship  nod  the 
praise  of  those  well  -  known  friends 
of  this  great  hearted  woman,  wbo 
stand  among  the  most  marked  and  most 
honored  men  of  our  American  society  ami 
literature,  quite  overbalance  and  put  to 
shame  the  malicious  comments  of  snch  crit- 
ics as  the  editor  of  the  Hawthorne  biography, 
and  even  those  of  his  distinguished  lather, 
whose  notes  upon  Mme.  Ossoli  and  bar  wot- 
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herself  lor  being  ber  own  Redeemer,  if  not 
ber  own  Creator,"  Is  to  convey  a  cognate  idea 
in  much  milder  language. 

As  for  Mr.  C.  P.  Crancb,  I  remember  him 
in  Rome  as  an  amiable  and  inoffensive  gen- 
tleman, with  an  entertaining  talent  for  ven- 
ti  iloijtilsm.  His  letter  establishes  the  fact  of 
bis  indignation,  but  not.  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, anything  else.  Indeed,  be  finds  bis 
case  so  weak  that  be  resorts  to  the  familiar 
device  of  abusing  the  plaintiff**  attorney,  and 
intimates  that  1  bave  created  this  discussion 
in  order  to  advance  the  sale  of  "caj  book." 
I  confess  that  I  have  not  at  my  disposal  any 
weapons  adapted  to  repel  an  attack  of  this 
kind,  and  1  leave  Mr.  Crancb.  in  possession 
of  the  field.  Nor  do  I  feel  called  upon  to  no- 
tice the  fervent  remarks  of  the  person  with- 
out a  signature.  But,  for  that  matter,  not 
one  word  has  been  said  by  anybody  that,  de- 
mands the  least  modification  of  Hawthorne's 
analysis ;  nor  is  there  any  such  word  to  say. 

Ore  more  remark  Hnggesta  itself.  The  au- 
tbor  ol  the  "Scarlet  Inciter"  has  been  gener- 
ally conceded  the  possession  of  deep  and  pe- 
culiar insight  into  human  natnre.  But  whan, 
in  a  speculative  moment,  br  happens  to  tarn 
this  penetrating  glance  upon  a  certain  volu- 
lle  and  self-righteous  New  England  female, 
a  chorus  arises  of  "blundering,"  "clumsy," 

"malicious,"  "narrow,"  "false,"  and  he  is 
no  longer  allowed  the  possession  of  even  or- 
illnsiy  eyesight.  The  members  of  tile  chorus, 
on  the  other  band,  who  were  never. inspected 
of  insight  till  now,  suddenly  avouch  their 
vast  superiority  in  that  respect  lo  Haw- 
thorne. 

'What  can  be  the  explanation  of  this?  Tan- 
irne  mumis  wleriibus  ira:  * 

I  aiu,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

Jii.iax  Hawthorne. 

■Ion.  14,  IS*.".. 


MARGARET  FULLER. 


HateUiorme'*    Eetimate  or  Rrr 
fteviwttm". 


ITS       INJUSTICE      SHOWN 


Margaret**  Character  from  a 
P        .  Frieodly  (standpoint. 

'J  o%e4#erary*Vvrorld  of  Jsa.iOMr.  Freder- 
ick T.  Fuller,  a  nephew  of  Margaret  Fuller,  con- 
tributes to  the  :ontrover»y  raised  by  Hawtborne'6 
severe  estimate  of  her,  recently  exhumed  from 
his  Roman  diary,  an  article  of  marked  literary 
interest,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
extracts:  

I  cannot  think,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  that  Haw- 
thorne's memory  will  be  the  gainer  by  the  dis- 
closure that  be  was  capable,  even  la  thought,  of 
pronouncing  such  a  judgment  upon  a  former 
friend,  long  since  dead,  and  a  woman.  That  the 
judgment  must  be  just,  because  it  is  Haw- 
thorne's, I  find  to  be  a  somewhat  common  seutl- 
uieiit  in  some  quarters  where  a  suspension  of 
judgment  uotil  both  aides  were  heard  might  per- 
haps bave  been  looked  for The  words 

of  men  of  Hawthorne's  literary  standing  ate  not 
likely,  true  or  false,  to  lack  echoes— and  there 
are  still  tboss  who  are  tired  of  hearing  Aristides 
called  the  Just. 

Certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  Haw- 
thorne has  erred  in  bis  estimate  of  Margaret  it 
was  not  altogether  Irom  lack  of  opportunity  to 
study  her  character.  Tbeir  acquaintance  — 
though  they  bad  met  before — appears  to  have 
begun  in  1841,  when  Hawthorne  was  an  ardent 
worker  and  Margaret  an  occasional  visitor 

AT  BBOOK   FARM, 

snd  to  bave  become  somewoat  intimate  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  in  the  following  year. 
Her  friendship  with  Sophia  l'rabody  (Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne) was,  1  believe, of  somewhat  earlier  date; 
and  1  hare  seen  a  letter  in  which  the  latter,  in 
May,  1812,  confides  to  Margaret  tbe  secret  of 
her  engagement  with  Hawthorne.  "Dear,  most 
noble  Margaret,"  she  calls  ber;  and  writes  that 
the  decision  was  not  made  till  tbe  previous  eve- 
ning, and  that  she  is  entitled  through  "our  love 
and  profound  regard  for  you,"  to  be  told  di- 
rectly; and  she  signs  herself  "Your  very  true 
and  loving  friend,  bopbia." 

In  a  letter  to  Margaret  dated  Aug.  28,  1812, 
snd  priutea  In  tbe  Memoirs  now  uoder  consid- 
eration, Hawthorne  himself  says: 

There  is  nobody  to  whom  I  would  more  willingly 
fpeak  mv  mind,  hectare  1  can  be  certain  ol  being 
thoroughly  understood; 

a  sentiment  which,  perhaps,  reads  rather  qneerly 
considering  the  circumstances  (according  to  tbe 
Memoirs)  of  its  utterance;  but  at  all  events  it 
evidences  tbe  existence  of  something-  more  than 
a  casual  acquaintance  between  the  two.    There 
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is  also  a  letter  lrom  Hawthorne  dated  Feb.  1, 
161  :i  (which,  be  says,  should  bave  been  written  a 
great  while  before),  in  which,  after  declaring  bis 
iual.,itv  just  then  to  do  something  she  had  sug- 
gested, *be  says: 

How  strange  [that  I  muit  ref one]  when  T  aboold  be 
co  alad  to  do  anything  that  you  had  tbe  Miglite«t 
wish  for  me  to  do,  and  wben  you  are  so  incapable  of 
wishing  anything  that  ought  not  to  bet 

This  would  seem  to  Indicate — for  surely  our 
new  Ithuriel  cannot  be  himself  a  hypocrite — that 
Hawthone  could  not  then  have  formed  tbe  esti- 
mate of  her  which  be  recorded  11  years  later. 
And  indeed  there  can  be  no  quescton,  as  I  learn 
Irom  a  studyof  Margaret's  diary,  that  tbe  period 
of  real  intimacy  between  tbe  two  was  limited  to 
a  few  months  of  the  yesr  1811,  during  which 
she  was  mncb  in  Concord,  residing  chiefly  at  ber 
sister  Ellen's,  but  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  tbe 
Hav.  Horace.  Of  Hawthorne  himself  she  at 
first  writes  little — such  casual  references  as 

H.  told  me  something  odious  about  — ■—  which, 
if  true,  stamps  blm  as  contemptible  as  any  man  can 
be- 
aut much  about  Sophia,  and  more  about  tbe 
little  Una,  upon  whose  beauty,  brightness,  and 
pretty  baby  tricks  she  descants  ooweariediy 
with  her 

■ciLanACTaBonc  lots  or  cbildio, 

singular  trait  that,  by  tbe  way,  la  •  "eaans" 
natnre.  destitute  of  "thecbarmof  womanhood." 
"Played  with  Una,"  she  writes  of  one  of  tbe 
frequent  afternoon  calls  upon  the  Bawtbornes: 

Tbe  child  was  mere  sweet  aid  radiant  than  ever. 
Sophia  told  w  a  tratb,  lor  which  I  thank  her;  she 
seemed  nobly.  1  walked  home  with  H.  tbroagk  tbe 
woods.    The  skies  wen  sighing  and  veiling  their  lids, 

and  began  to  weep  as  soon  as  1  was  boused I 

have  been  writing  a  little  note  to  Sophia  about  tbe 
truth.    I  will  think  praverf ally  of  it. 

Took  cars  of  Una  while  11.  and  Sophia  went  out  for 

a  walk Never  was  a  lovelier  or  nobler  MUM 

creature.  Next  to  little  Waldo,  I  love  her  setter 
tlan  any  chilu  1  ever  saw. 

Later,  she  writes  oftener  of  walks  and  talks 
with  Hawthorne;  and  after  one  of  these  comes 
tbe  entry : 

I  feel  more  like  a  titter  to  H,  or  rather  more  that 
be  might  be  a  brother  to  rue,  than  ever  with  any 
man  before.  Yet  with  him  It  Is,  though  tweet,  not 
deep  kindred;  at  least,  not  deep  as  yet. 

This  is  at  tbe  end  of  ber  stay  In  Concord ;  In 
tbe  autumn  of  1814  she  removed  to  New  York, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  until  she  went 
abroad  in  1846,  and  met  Hawthorne  bnt  seldom, 
if  at  all,  after  tbe  former  date.  There  are  other 
interesting  entries  In  ber  diary  during  this 
period,  when  although  so  often  Hawtborae's 
guest,  loving  and  petting  his  child,  rendering 
little  sisterly  domestic  services  to  Sophia,  bring- 
ing little  delicacies  such  as  without  offence  may 
pass  as  gifts  between  intimate  friends,  and 
learning  to  cherish  Hawthorne  himself  as  a 
brother,  she  did  not  succeed  in  leaving  in  bis 
"heart  and  mind"  "any  deep  witness  of  her  In- 
tegrity and  purity" — entries  which  read  strange- 
ly beside  the  passage  in  bis  Boman  journal.  Of 
ber  former  pupils  she  writes: 

My  wl-b  has  been  moreaud  more  to  purify  my  own 
conscience  wben  near  tbem,  glee  clear  views  bt  tbe 
aims  of  Ibid  life,  tbow  tbem  where  tbe  magatloes  of 
kuowledge  lie,  tbd  leave  tbe  rest  to  themselves  and 
tbe  Spirit  who  must  leach  and  help  tbem  to  self-Im- 
pulse. 

And  on  tbe  leaf  of  tbe  journal  that  contains  the 
last  eo  try  made  before  she  left  borne  for  New 
York,  ber  mother  has  written,  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned and  delicate  but  trembling  hand: 

'I  bis  day  Is  tbe  tart  of  domestic  communion  for  ISM 
with  dear  ones  who  have  constituted  a  great  portion 
of  tbe  happiness  of  tbe  golden  d  its  of  my  lite.  1 
l eel  deep  cratttode  for  domestic*  joys,  and  com- 
mend my  firat-boro  child  to  tbe  guidance  of 
ber  Fatoer  sad  mine,  who  is  alone  able  to 
attend  and  bless  in  every  stage  of  her  journey 
from  tbe  home  of  her  early  life,  [fromi  friend* 
ghe  has  merited  by  disinterested  'endeav- 
or* to  improve  and  Increase  the  happiness  ot  all  with 
whom  tbe  has  had  intercourse.  May  tbt-  goodness 
be  returned  a  hundred  fold  Into  her  bosom:  and,  as 
til  reparations  are  lolemo  tbings  for  tbe  iunrtn,  I 
give  my  blessing  on  this  last  page  of  tbe  jourotl,  as 
u  it  were  uiy  la.-t,  with  many  acknowledgments  for 
i he  love  and  tender  care  1  have  experienced  at  tbe 
bunds  of  my  dear  daughter,  praying  tiod  to  do  more 
and  better  for  ber  tbtn  1  ctu  ask  or  tbuia,  and  to 
letnrn  her  agaio  to  mt  in  His  own  good  time. 

1  must  confess  that  these  and  the  many  simi- 
lar passages  in  her  diary  of  this  year— together 
with  tbe 

TOTAL  ABSENCE  OF   THOUGHTS    KiNOBLE 

or  unkind— would  bave  1 3d  me  to  a  very  differ- 
ent estimate  of  ber  character  from  that  which 
Hawthorne  gives  13  years  later;  but  bow  dis- 
pute tbe  dictum  of  one  of  whom  we  are  assured 
that  "of  all  her  contemporaries  noae  has  shown 
sneb  Insight  into  character?" 

Eut  this  unlovely  vision  of  the  "Roman  Jour- 
nal" is  strangely  unlike  the  sister  Margaret  of 
whom  my  lather — tbe  "my  good  little  Richard" 
ol  the  diaries  which  record  tbe  time  wbeo,  by 
Ler  lather's  earlt  death,  Margaret  was  obliged 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  tbe  bead  of  the  family- 
used  to  tell  me.  My  father  was  neither  a  great 
man  nor  a  novelist,  but  I  think  no  uno  who 
knew  him  will  deny  that  be  was  true  and  Just. 
Kemetnbering  blm  to  have  been  what  be  was,  I 
can  hardly  help  believing  that  bis  estimate  of  bis 
sister's  character  was  at  least  sincere.  I  never 
heard  blm  say  much  of  Margatet's  literary 
achievements,  but  very  much  of  her  aims  and 
character.  He  rogarded  me,  aod  not,  1  fear, 
without  reason,  as  a  somewhat  indolent  and 
selfish  bov ;  and  he  would  often  try  to  rouse  me 
to  a  noble  emulation  by  tclll'.g  me  how  my 
Aunt  Margaret  bad  striven  against  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles  of  111  health  aod  do- 
mestic cares  to  train  and  use  to  tbe  best  ad- 
vantage her  mental  powers,  and  bow  she  bad 


labored,  watchfully  and  with  prayer,  to  correct 
tbe  faults  of  which  she  was  so  conscious,  and  to 
became  what  she  was  always  inciting  those 
about  ber  to  be.  Often,  too,  near  tbe  anniver- 
saries of  tbe  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  Elizabeth, 
be  wonld  call  me  Into  his  study,  and  talk  to  me 
of  how  Margaret  had  cheerfully  laid  aside  her 
own  cherished  plans  and  ambitions,  in  order  to 
earn  and  save  money  for  tbe  education  of  him- 
self and  bis  brother  Arthur;  and  of  tbe  wise  and 
tender  sisterly  counsel, comfort  and  reproof  with 
which  she  ustd  to  try,  and  not  altogether  uo- 
avallingly,  to  bold  them  true  to  high  Ideals  of 
doty.  1  must  say,  too,  that  tbe  entries  which  1 
fiuo  in  ber  diary  for  tbe  period  of  which  he 
spoke  most  fit  in  belter  with  bis  recollections 
than    Hawthorne's    impressions  do   witu    ber 

diary  of  ISM 

It  is  curious  to  observe 


THC  (DTEBriCl~i.   LIKENESS, 

as  well  as  tbe  essential  onllkeness  existing  be- 
tween tbe  two  portraits  of  Margaret  anl  ber 
husband— tbe  one  presented  by  ber  parents, 
brothers,  and  sock  friends  as  James  Freeman 
Clarke  (who  has  lately  defended  ber  ably  in  the 
Independent),  Miss  Sarah  F.  Clarke, Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Dr.  Hedge,  Horace  Greeley.  George 
William  Curtis,  Mis.  Doll,  Mrs.  Story  and  others 
wbo  knew  her  intimately  at  different  periods 
of  her  life— some  from  early  childhood — and 
wboso  testimony  is  corroborated  by  every  word 
she  has  left  on  record  lo  published  works,  cor- 
respondence, and  her  journals;  and  the  other 
sketched  by  Hawthorne  alone  of  those  wbo 
could  claim  to  know  her  well,  but  agreeing  not 
inaptly  witb  tbe  criticisms  long  ago  advanced  by 
some  wbose  acquaintance  witb  her  never  got 
beyond  tbe  stage  at  wblcb  she  impressed  tbem 
as  manifesting  "the  concentrated  disagreeable- 
ncss  of  forty  Fullers."  The  resemblance  Is  not 
unlike  that  between  a  photograph  and  a  political 
cartoon  of  tbe  better  class,  in  which  the  familiar 
features  of  public  men  appear  witb  a  wonderful 
likeness,  at  once  their  most  amusing  and  provok- 
ing characteristic,  and  yet  every  lineament  so 
affected  by  an  infinitesimal  transforatatleo,  co- 
der the  inspiration  of  party  hate,  that  everything 
noble  or  manly  has  given  place  to  low  conning 
or  overweening  arrogance.  So  under  Haw- 
thorne's graphic  pencil  what  we  bave  thought  to 
be  ber  character  in  youth,  marked  by  uncommon 
nobility  of  purpose  and  inten-e  outbreathings  of 
affection  toward  all  about  her,  but  disfigured  by 
too  great  self-esteem— to  be  delivered  from  "this 
egoism"  is  a  suggestive  prayer  of  ber  journals— 
and  an  undue  pride  of  intellect  fostered  by  an 
unnatural  system  of  early  education,  becomes  a 
"coarse,  heavy,  unpliablc,  and  in  some  respects 
defective  aod  evil  nature  ;"  her  efforts  with 
"strong  crying  and  prayer"  to  reform  these 
faults,  uoder  tbe  outspoken  ctlticisms  ot  faith- 
ful friends,  become  a  hypocritical  purpose  to 
seem  noble  lor  the  world's  applause;  tbe  con- 
quest which  tbo-e  who  thought  they  knew  ber 
in  ber  later  sears,  after  sbe  bad  passed  from 
Hawthorne's  vision,  testily  that  she  had  ef- 
fected , 

BECOMES  A    THIN   VENEER, 

artificially  covering  all,  but  changing  nothing; 
her  husband's  family,  which  she  aod  these 
friends  describe  as  "noble  but  now  Impover- 
ished" becomes  "technically  noble, ;t»ut  really  of 
no  rauk  whatever"  'whatever  that  may  mean); 
her  husband  himself,  wbo,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  without  other  education  than 
was  attainable  under  tbe  tuition  of  a  priest, 
even  without  Margaret's  liter  irv  aspirations, 
but  fully  able  lo  sympathise  in  her  noble  aims 
and  love  of  ratural  and  spiritual  beauty,  brave 
and  devoted  without  ostentation,  tender  and 
true  to  bar  and  tbeir  child,  and  withal  uahorne 
in  misfortune  and  peril  by  a  "simple  and  child- 
like faith"  oo  which  her  own  could  lean  and  be 
strengthened— become?  "a  boor,"  "half  Imbe-" 
die,"  "a  man  withont  thefUle'lectual  spark ,"  ber 
own  pitying  contempt  for  groveling  aims,  and  for 
eyes  blinded  by  petty  interacts  to  all  true  beauty 
—yet  accompanied  by  a  tender  and  belplul  spirit 
toward  all,  however  lowly,  who  were  sincerely 
trying  lo  rise— becomes  "a  cruel  and  hitter  scorn 
of  intellectual  deficiency;"  her  passionate 
craving  for  affection,  which  in  '•bildbood  made 
her  leeto  "an  odd  and  sometimes  inconvenient 
adorer'  to  tbe  Cambridge  ladies  wbo  befriended 
ber,  at  whose  feet  sbe  used  to  sit  and  whose 
bauds  she  covered  with  kisses,  becomes  "a  rule 
old  potency"  wblch  at  last  overturned  every- 
thing In  tbe  twiokliag  of  an  eye;  b9r  lack  of 
physical  prettlness  becomes  absolute  absence  of 
tbe  charm  of  womanhood;  and  ber  love  for 
Otsoli,  which  ber  friends  hailed  with  joy  as  a 
proof  tbui  at  last  she  bad  fully  succeeded  la  esti- 
mating at  their  true  relative  worth  nobility  of 
heart  aod  soul  and  mere  intellectual  endowments 
and  attainments,  becomes  a  mere  passion  for  a 
handsome  face,  and  she  is  judged  to  bave  "fallen 
as  tbe  weakest  of  ber  sisters  might." 

Can  It  be,  after  all,  that  tbe  lens  through 
which  Hawthorne  so  saw  ber  was  distorted  by 
anything  awry  In  bis  own  natnre,  or  that  tbe 
pencil  which  so  pictured  her  was 

KOI  EBAIXT   THAT  OF  A'  rBIEXD? 

One  who  knew  both  well  bar  pnbllclv  sug- 
gested that  she  must  bave  done  or  said  some- 
thing to"wound  the  sell-love  both  ef  Hawthorne 
and  bis  son."  As  for  tbe  latter,  the  date  of  his 
birth  mates  this  impossible,  except  Indirectly. 
He  bas  indeed  since  written:  "Tbe  majority  of 
readers  wlll.l  tblnk.  not  be  Inconsolable  that  poor 
Margaret  Fuller  has  at  last  taken  ber  place 
with  the  numberless  other  dismal  trends  wbo 
till  tbe  limbo  of  human  pretension  and  fail- 
ure;"    but   that   was    while   smarting    nnder 
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wiili  Miss  Margaret  Foliar;  but  providence  bad  given 
rue  some  bu.-uie:a  to  ilo,  for  which  I  was  very  think- 


to  assure  us  that  his  biographer  is  right  is 
speaking  of  his  father's  escape  tram  "tnerarl- 
tied  atmospbore  of  tmerson  and  Margaret  Ful- 
ler" as  a  welcome  relief.  Headers  of  the  Bltto- 
d.ile  Komance  will  remember  Zenobta's  "ami- 
able remark"— why  not  amiable,  unless  self- 
love  was  wounded?— that  she  "could  not  con- 
ceive ol  being  so  continually  as  Mr.  Coverdale 
is  wltbin  the  sphere  of  a  strong  and  noble  nature 
without  being  strengthened  and  ennobled  by  Its 
influence,"  and  may  readily  believe  that  such 
a  remark,  referring  to  Emerson  Instead  of 
Hollingswortb  and  substituting  Hawthorne 
fur  Coverdale,  may  bare  been  made  by 
Margaret  In  Concord.  Again,  when  Ze- 
nobia  reproaches  Coverdale  with  "a  cold- 
blooded criticism,  founded  on  a  shallow  in- 
terpretation of  half-perceptions;  a  monstrous 
skepticism  in  regard  to  any  conscience  or  any 
wisdom  except  bis  own,"  those  who  know  the 
bent  of  Hawtnorne's  mind,  as  shown  in  his  writ- 
ings, may  well  imagine  that  some  such  waning, 
bireft  of  Its  asperity  by  the  kindly  purpose  of  a 
friend,  may  have  really  been  spoken  by  Mar- 

garet.    "Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend," 
ut  when  the  reproof  Is  felt  to  be  jnst,  and  yet 
rejected,  few  rankle  more  sorely.    May  not 

[SOME  SUCH  HIDDEN   HOBT 

explain  the  base  suggestions  In  tbe  third  chapter 
ol  tbe  "Blitbedale  Komance"?  At  first,  be  says, 
he  Imputed  Zenobia's  "free,  careless,  generou  i 

mode  of  expression to  a  noble  courage, 

conscious  of  no  barm."  Later  It  seems  he  saw 
toini  thing  which  undeceived  him. 

>ow,jost  when  they  had  passed  the  Impending 
buiigh  of  a  birch  tree,  I  pUioly  saw  Zenobla  take  the 
band  of  HolliDgsirortb  10  both  her  owe,  press  it  to 
b'  r  bosom,  and  let  it  fall  again!  Tbe  gesture  was 
sodden,  and  fall  ot  passion;  tbe  impulse  bad  evl- 
oeutl.v  taken  ber  by  surprise;  it  expressed  all!  Had 
Z^uoi'ia  knelt  before  mm,  or  flnng  herself.  opoD  bid 
breast,  and  eanped  out,  "1  love  yon  HoUingsworth!" 
]  conld  not  nave  been  more  certain  ot  what  it  meant. 

Are  sucb  things  certain?  Let  us  turn  again  to 
Margaret's  journal,  where  she  records  her  leave- 
isking  of  Emetson,  with  bis  family  about  him  , 
("My  Saadi"  abe  calls  him): 

At  parting  I  rose.  He  stti:  sate  with  hts  eyes  east 
«v.vn.  His  band  1  pressed  to  my  heart:  It  was  a 
gentle  »o».    He  looked  like  the  youngest  child. 

To  what  lengths  Hawthorne  could  go  when 
moved  by  a  pique  which  would  seem  small  to 
most  men  bis  works  show  too  clearly;  and  what 
links  were  missing  here  his  son  has  now  sup- 
plied. The  case  that  has  movet  me  most  is 
that  of 

OLD   CAPTAIK  LEE, 

tbe  "Old  Lee"  and  'notorious  liar"  of  his  jour- 
nal, and  tbe  custom-bouse  barnacle,  the  gour- 
mand, tbe  soulless  animal,  the  belly-worsblppor, 
ol  the  "Scarlet  Letter."  One  ot  Hawthorne's  old 
Salem  comrades,  who  is  yet  alive,  was  chatting 
wilb  me  tbe  other  day  of  his  fishing  trips  with 
the  great  author   when   he  was  in  the  custom 
bouse,   and    warmly    assuring   me    that    thi 
tales  of   Hawthorne's  drinking  to  excess  wer 
wholly   unfounded,   when   suddenly  he  beg* 
to  speak   of   this   attack   on    the  old   lnspet 
tor,  and  bis  tone  changed:    "Captain  Lee  wa 
one  of  those  old  men  whom  everybody  lores- 
genial,  obliging,  fond  of  spinning  sailor's  yarn, 
and  of  chatting  aliout  the   roast  chickens  a 
Savoy  cabbage  that  were  waiting  for  him  '. 
borne;  but  tender-hearted  as  a  child,  and  wi* 
out  an  enemy  in  the  world  except  Hawthon 
bosom   friend,  the   mainspring  ot  tbe  custom 
bouse,  who  wanted  his  place  for  another  man 
but  could  not  find  a  pretext  for  bis  discharge  be- 
cause he  was  so  general  a  favorite  and  performed 
his  duties  so  well.    He  was  dead  then,  and  ev- 
erybody felt  for  bis  daughters— beautiful  girls, 
a»  respected  as  anybody  in  Salem— but  left  poor 
b.v  tteir  father's  death,  and  wltb  no  one  to  de- 
li no  his  memory.    It  was  damnable,  aid  Haw- 
thorne's memory  ouubt  to  lot  for  it!"    Ami  the 
kindly  old  man,  himself  the  counterpart  of  Cap- 
taio  Lee  as  be  described  bim,  trembled,  and  bis 
ej  es  filled  a*  be  recalled  Ibe  long-forgotten  out- 
rage.   Aud  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Upbam, 
whom  Hawthorne  |,illorie1as  Judge  Pyncheon 
■  n  ibe  "lioiue  ot  the  Seven  Gables"?     Is  there 
not 

SOMF.THFNC  QITILP-LIKE 

10  the  wsy  Hawthorne's  polished  but  poisoned 
scimetar  carves  in  that  ghastly  chamber  tbe 
dumb  emgy  of  the  enemy  wbo  bad  a  band  in 
ousting  him  from  bis  snug  berth  in  tbe  custom 
bouse?  Was  sucb  provocation  always  needed, 
either?— or  what  then  shall  we  say  of  the  whole- 
sale characterization  of  "beefy,"  applied  to  the 
English  lad:es  who  bad  lionized  the  American 
author—  a  term  which  has  made  bim  perhaps 
the  best-hated  Yankee  that  ever  crossed  tbe 
water?  Are  such  delineations  as  these  the  work 
of  the  best  judge  of  character  among  all  Mar- 
garet's contemporaries? 

He  wbo  unveils  the  shams  of  others  should 
himself  at  least  be  true  and  noble.  How  then 
are  we  to  account  for  Hawthorne's  boyish  re- 
quest to  bis  sister  to  deceive  their  aunt— rare 
joke  that,  bis  biographer  would  have  us  believe; 
bis  still  more  urgeot  plea  to  bis  sister  to  forward 
a  false  excuse  that  will  enable  bim  to  get  away 
from  college;  bis  idleness  there— poor  return  to 
tbe  uncle  wbo  helped  bim  to  an  education;  or 
his  shameless  advice,  late  in  life,  to  a  friend  in 
pursuit  of  office?  Far  be  It  from  me  to  attempt 
to  belittle  Hawthorne's  genius — our  American 
heroes  and  saints  are  not  so  cany  that  we  can 
afford  to  turn  iconoclasts.  One  can  but  wish, 
though,  that  his  illumined  pen  bad  been  guided 
by  a  higher  purpose — perhaps  then,  to  cite  one 
instance,  the  ball-formed  intent  (of  which  his 
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son  has  told  us)  to  write  something  which  should 
avenge  and  cure  the  wrongs  of  tortured  seamen 
would  not  bare  been  so  languid  and  so  easily 
turned  aside. 

But  1  have  no  Irish  to  follow  this  analysis  of 
Hawthorne's  character  further.  Not  long  ago, 
when  my  thoughts  were  already  full  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  entered  tbe  Metropolitan  Museum  In 
Central  Park  and  paused  before  tbe  statue  of 
Medea  meditating  tbe  murder  of  her  children. 
Almost  perfect,  of  its  kini,  I  thought  it,  and  I 
felt  as  I  gazed  at  it  a  shuddering  Insight  into  tbe 
Inmost  recesses  of  a  lost  and  desperate  soul; 
but  there  was  to  me  nothing;  uplifting  or  en- 
nobling in  It.  Further  on,  I  stopped  before  a 
painting  of  tbe  Betrayal— a  blurred  and  faded 
canvas  from  which  gleamed  out  one  wondrous 
face,  portraying  to  tbe  world,  as  words  cannot,  a 
divine  love  and  pity  triumphant  over  the  rankle 
ut  that  last  of  injuries,  tbe  treason  of  a  friend. 
The  realm  of  art  to  which  tbe  time-worn  painting 
belongs  seemed  to  me  above  the  other  by  almost 
tbe  measure  of  the  Impassable  gulf ;  and  sucb, 
I  thought,  Is  tbe  contrast  |between  Hawthorne's 
woik  as  It  is  and  as  be  might  have  made  It  un- 
der tbe  Impulse  of  motives  sucb  as  Margaret 
would  bave  wished  to  waken  in  him.  As  I 
looked,  the  smart  of  wounded  feeling  gave  place 
to  a  pity  and  forgiveness  sneb  as  I  believe  Mar- 
garet herself  would  feel  toward  the  "brother" 
wbo  has  so  cruelly  jadged  and  rejected  ber. 
His  words,  I  am  confident,  cannot  really  harm 
her;  >Dd  1  am  nut  unhopeful  that  some  may 
even  be  led  by  them,  as  I  have  been,  to  study 
and  ki.ow  ber  better,  learning  to  bate  and  shun 
ber  faults  as  she  did,  and  catching,  as  so  many 
of  ber  own  generation  have  already  done,  the 
inspiration  ot  her  noble  purpose. 


MB.  BAWTBORXE  .AffD    BIS    CRITICS. 

tew  final  remarks  occur  to  me  In  regard  to 
tbe  criticisms  made  upon  sundry  features  of 
the  Hawthorne  Biography .  These  criticisms 
are  resolved,  broadly  epeaking,  into  two — 
that  the  book  contains  gome  objectionable 
things,  and  that  it  object  ionably  fails  to  con- 
tain some  others.  Tbe  passage  referring  to 
Margaret  Fuller  is  most  prominent  in  tbe  for- 
mer category.  Hawthorne  held  certain 
opinions  about  Margaret,  which  he  formu- 
lated. I  included  this  statement  of  his  in  the 
Biography.  Hawthorne  has  been  blamed  in 
Mime  quarters  for  thinking  as  he  did  about 
her,  and  I  have  been  blamed  still  more 
for  revealing  bis  thought.  1  transcribed  tbe 
passage  in  question  deliberately  and  after 
due  reflection.  I  hoped  that  it  would  be 
noticed,  and  I  should  hare  been  disappointed 
lied  no   notice    been   taken  of  It;  for  what 

Margaret  Fullei  -4ras  in  herself  is  of  very 
slight  importance,  but  she  represents  a  large 
and  still  surviving  class,  tbe  existence  of 
which  is  deleterious  to  civilization  and  dis- 
creditable to  human  nature.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  progress  this  class  must  disappear, 
and  an  exposure  of  the  true  grounds  of  its 
being  (such  as  is  made  in  Hawthorne's  analy- 
sis) will  serve  to  hasten  that  disappearance. 
It  is  tbe  class  which  is  inspired  with  the  old 
Pharisaic  spirit,  which  says,  "1  am  holier 
than  thou;"  which  covets  ]iersx»nal  merit  in 
tbe  sight  of  God :  which  claims  exclusive- 
ness;  which  antagonizes  true  society  or  the 
profound  truth  of  human  brotherhood,  It  is 
largely  composed  of  what  axe  technically 
known  as  "respectable"  people.  It  is  well  to 
expose  these  absurd  and  degrading  preten- 
sions, and  Hawthorne  deserves  thanks  for 
having  so  powerfully  aided  in  the  exposure. 
How  powerful  his  aid  was  may  !»e  partly  esti- 
mated by  the  outcries  of  those  who  find 
themselves  wounded  by  his  arrows. 

Now,  as  to  my  own  part  in  tbe  matter.  I 
am  told  that,  if  there  be  an  evil  or  imperfect 
side  to  an  otherwise  admirable  character,  it 
should  be  mercifully  veiled  from  public 
knowledge.  I  do  not  admit  this  claim.  What 
tbe  poet  says  in  irony  is  true  in  earnest — 
"the  many-headed  Beast  eltovlil  kuow."  The 
many-headed  beast  is  mankind — Is  each  one 
of  ns  universalized.  It  has  been  the  curse  of 
our  race  that  we  bave  striven  to  hide  onr 
frailties,  first  from  one  another,  and  finally 
from  ourselves.  The  act  is  falsehood  and  the 
motive  is  cowardice.  Until  the  highest  of 
us  has  confessed  himself  morally  indistin- 
guishable from  tbe  lowest,  the  first  step  in 
uian'a  spiritual  emancipation  is  yet  to  take 
Cut:l  we  recognize  the  nature  given  us  b.v 
creation,  we  shall  never  honestly  accept 
God's  aid  to  rise  above  It.  Let  us  not  try  to 
make  heroes  of  ourselves  or  of  one  another. 
What  is  heroic  in  us  docs  not  belong  to  us, 
and  does  Dot  come  from  us ;  the  contrast  be- 
tween It  and  ns  is  the  measure  of  toe  differ- 
ence between  infinite   and   finite.      Let   ns, 


rather,  insist  upon  that  contrast  and  differ- 
ence, and  never  for  one  moment  allow  the 
shews  of  things,  and  our  owu  vauity,  to  bliud 
ns  to  it ;  to  say  that  we  are  good,  is  to  say 
that  we  arc  Cod,  and  that  God  is  a  self-seek- 
ing and  self-complacent  slave. 

To  pass  to  the  other  head  of  my  topic:  It 
has  been  noticed  that  the  names  of  George  P. 
Lathrop,  of  James  T.  Fields,  of  Henry  James, 
and  perhaps  of  some  others,  do  not  appear  in 
tbe  Biography;  and  certain  sagacious  infer- 
ences have  been  drawn  from  this  omission. 
I  need  say  little  more  than  that  I  regret  the 
inference,  and  that  it  is  an  unjustifia- 
ble one.  The  gentlemen  in  question 
were  biographers  of  Hawthorne.  In 
planning  my  own  work,  it  was  my 
design  to  make  it  supplementary  to  theirs— 
not  to  use  again  the  materials  which  tuey 
had  employed.  Mr.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  James 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with.  Haw- 
thorne, and  no  influence,  direct  or  otherwise, 
upon  his  life.  l"|>on  the  whole,  therefore, 
reference  to  them  would  have  seemed  forced 
and  gratuitous.  Mr.  Lathrop  is  also  tbe  hus- 
band of  my  sister  and  my  personal  friend, 
rrnt  those  also  are  facts  which  did  not  concern 
Hawthorne  and  do  not  concern  the  public. 
Mr.  Fields  was  Hawthorne's  friend  as  well  as 
his  biographer ;  but  I  conceived  that  he  bad 
already  sufficiently  vindicated,  in  print  and 
otherwise,  his  share  in  tbe  production  of  the 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  and  as  Hawthorne's  guide 
abd  adviser;  and  that  for  me  to  emphasize 
these  things  would  be  superfluous.  I  must 
venture  to  conduct  my  own  work  in  conform- 
ity with  my  own  designs. 

It  is  not  my  custom  to  notice  anonymous 
attacks,  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  by  the  arti- 
cle in  a  recent  number  of  a  prominent  Amer- 
ican magazine.  It  has  the  flavor  commonly 
characteristic  of  such  publications.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler's sprightly  remarks,  in  another  place,  re- 
mind me  of  the  story  of  the  nephew 
of  the  Doll  Stuffed  with  Sawdust.  So 
long  as  the  inner  secret,  of  the  Doll's 
existence  remained  unrevealed,  the  nephew 
shone  prosperously  in  her  reflected  glo- 
ry ;  bnt  when  the  sawdust  came  out  of  the 
Doll,  ber  case  was  bad  enough,  but  his  was 
indeed  appalling.  No  blame  to  him  If  he 
remonstrated.  Finally,  Mr.  George  William 
Curtis  baa  charitably  spoken  on  tbe  aide  of 
Margaret  Fuller's  defenders.  We  all  know 
and  like  Mr.  Curtis,  and  rejoice  in  bis  honor- 
able and  useful  life.  Why  should  be  compel 
us  to  remember  that  the  graceful  "Howadji," 
wbo  was  Miss  Fuller's  contemporary,  was  a 
gushing  and  sentimental  youth,  ready  to 
make  an  idol  if  be  could  not  find  one  ready 
wade  ?  If  bis  opinion  of  Miss  Fuller  now  is 
the  same  that  it  was  then,  it  is  worth  just  as 
much— and  no  more. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

Julian   Hawthorne. 
Km  /or*.  Feb.  1. 1085. 


BAWTBORXE    AfD    PBAAISAISM. 

TovUe  Editor ■orfhtflQvitsa'W:'  Tire  irre- 
rressible  biographer  of  Hawthorne  seems  to 
have  done  nothing  more  of  late  than  repeat 
tbe  unmusical  theme  of  his  father's  remarka- 
ble judgment  of  Margaret  Fuller,  with  bis 
own  variations  upon  it.  The  attempt  to  show 
this  lady  to  the  public  as  one,  of  ths  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  is,  however,  a  little  departure 
from  the  text  furnished  by  Mr.  Hawthorne 
ibe  elder.  The  quotation  from  Mr.  Emer- 
son's account  of  her  frankness  and  plain 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  rice  is  not  a  hap- 
py one  for  his  case.  If  all  truth-speakers  are 
Pharisees,  of  course  the  question  Is  settled. 
But  it  no  one  must  open  his  lips  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  moral  and  what  im- 
moral without  being  thought  self-rigbteous, 
and  all  shades  of  character  are  to  be 
mixed  in  one  "mush  of  concession," 
it  weald  argue,  I  think,  a  rather  rotten 
state  of  society.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  seems 
to  think  otherwise.  Margaret  Fuller,  be 
thinks,  "represents  a  large  and  still  surviv- 
ing class,  tbe  existence  of  which  is  dele- 
terious to  civilization  and  discreditable  to 
human  nature."  Whereupon  he  preaches  a 
little  sermon  on  self-righteousness,  wherein 
he  fails  to  see  that  the  splenetic  morallsm  in 
these  notes  from  his  father's  journal  might 
easily  be  construed  as  falling  under  that 
very  head.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  is  evi- 
dently a  reader  of  Henry  James,  Sr.  Any 
one  who  has  read  Mr.  James's  philosophy  on 
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And  yet  tills  extract  from  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's private  diary,  written,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  many  years  after  her  death, 
and,  for  some  equally  inscrutable  reason, 
published,  is  set  up  against  snch  abundant 
testimony,  and  the  attempt  persistently  made 
by  his  biographer  to  invalidate  all  that  baa 
been  so  long  and  so  well  known  about  bar — 
and  merely  because  Hawthorne  wrote  it. 
Carlylc's  criticism  of  Lamb  was  leu  cruel. 
But,  like  lLat,  it  is  but  one  witness  against  a 
crowd  o(  witnesses  who  knew  her  as  well  as 
Hawthorne  did. 

Will  a  i:i8cerain£ public  see  much  Justice 
ber<  ?  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
in  this  controversy  is  natural  enough  so  long 
as  he  is  so  blinded  to  the  truth  by  love  and 
reverence  for  his  father  that  he  thinks  all  his 
judgments  were  infallible.  But  he  ought  to 
see  that  there  are  hundreds  of  readers  who 
feel  a  genuine  sorrow  and  Indignation  (oo 
Hawthorne's  account)  that  such  an  extract 
has  been  published,  and  who  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  they  must  make  large  discount  of 
their  former  esteem  of  this  author  as  a  friend- 
ly and  fair-minded  critic.  It  seems  strange 
that  his  biographer  does  not  see  that  the 
main  effect  of  the  extract  and  of  his  warm 
indorsement  of  it  must  be  not  to  injure 
Madame  Ossoli,  but  only  the  author  and  th-: 
abettor  of  the  libel. 

Chbistofbeb  P.  Ceanch. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  The  more 
Mr.  Hawthorne  undertakes  to  defend  the 
bsd  taste  in  publishing  "the  unpleasant  side" 
of  his  father's  character,  the  more  untenable 
becomes  his  position. 

I  have  read  with  avidity  the  works  of 
Hawthorne,  enjoying  with  keen  pleasure 
every  line  of  bis  wondrous  and  lite-like  de- 
scription of  people  and  scenes,  and  have 
wandered  over  Salem  to  try  and  reproduce 
some  of  them  again.  In  Borne  I  procured 
photographs  of  the  great  plazas  and  statues, 
the  palaces  and  gardens,  and  illustrated 
the  "Marble  Faun,"  living  over  again 
the  old  scenes  each  time  I  take  up  the 
book.  I  shall  not  forget  how  inexpressi- 
bly shocked  I  felt  on  first  reading  in 
the  Transcript,  from  the  advance  sheets 
of  Julian  Hawthorne's  book,  the  bitter,  un- 
called-for blows,  resurrected  from  the  dead 
to  slander  the  dead,  by  the  bad  judgment  of 
the  living. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  winces  at  any  question  as 
to  why  he  did  thus,  although  he  says  he  fore- 
saw these  notes— probably  never  meant  in  • 
private  diary  for  the  public  eye— would  cause 
discussion. 

Why  not,  then,  have  avoided  this  distaste- 
ful critique  of  the  dead,  and  hid  this  flaw, 
this  unkind  side? 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has,  however,  answered 
this  by  even  more  bitter  denunciations  of 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  than  those  of  his 
father. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  in  his  last  article  in  the 
Transcript  tells  us  we  must  separate  the  real 
from  the  unreal ;  the  chaff  should  be  cast  out. 
Surely  Clarke,  Crunch,  Curtis,  Fuller  and 
many  others  cannot  all  be  wrong  and  mista- 
ken utterly  I  They  say  Margaret  Fuller  had 
noble  qualities  I 

The  fact  remains  to  the  public,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Curtis,  It  "dis- 
plays Hawthorne  In  an  unpleasant 
light  with  relation  to  those  whose 
hospitality  he  enjoyed,  and  dispels  illusions 
as  to  his  amiability  towards  his  contempora- 
ries." 

Anything  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  said  In  the 
matter  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  display 
of  bad  taste,  at  the  least,  and  a  causing  of 
unnecessary  pain  to  many  relatives,  and  also 
lovers  of  Hawthorne,  by  the  traducing  of 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli. 

Surely  Mr.  Hawthorne  will  find  It  a  reality 
that  the  world  will  look  with  disfavor  on  this 
action,  and  "Jfc  me  iinptnie  luceitit,"  applies 
to  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  and  be  has 
laid  himself  open  to  grave  accusation*. 

W.  C.  Bobbaoe. 
Jamaica  Plain. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  It  is  a 
part  of  our  human  nature  to  deprecate  slan- 
der and  misrepresentation  after  death.  That 
parents  should  suffer  it  by  the  deliberate  act 
of   a  son  is,  to  speak   calmly,  unexpected. 
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Nathaniel  Hawthorne  won  the  love  of  the 
wide  circle  of  bis  readers  by  the  exquisite 
grace  and  tenderness  of  his  creations.  This 
is  constantly  illustrated  by  any  one  of  his 
books.  It  is  equally  true  that  through  all 
bis  writings  a  sarcastic  bitterness  gleams, 
wnicb,  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of 
the  reader,  disturbs  or  delights  blua.  Genuine 
Hawthorne  lovers  accept  it  as  the  peculi- 
arity of  a  friend,  for  which  possibly  he  should 
not  be  held  accountable. 

The  life  of  an  author  so  widely  known  as 
Hawthorne,  and  prepared  by  a  son,  was 
eagerly  anticipated ,  and  it  reveals  hiin  most 
tender  and  true  in  his  domestic  life.  The 
sacrilege  of  bringing  before  the  public  the 
letters  of  the  husband  and  wife  before  their 
marriage  cannot  be  commented  upon. 

The  revelation  of  sincerity  and  sweetness 
of  character  thus  made  is  unsurpassed.  Such 
revelation  makes  more  striking  and  diatreai 
me  the  inexplicable  passages  from  the  Ro- 
man journals,  passages  which  in  a  moment 
distort  the  whole  transcription  of  Haw- 
thorne's character,  the  selection  of  which,  by 
a  son,  from  the  private  journals  oi  his  father 
can  never  be  forgiven. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne will  abandon  his  present  apparent 
employment— that  of  bringing  the  name  of  a 
father  so  tender  and  devoted,  and  of  a  moth- 
er so  innately  lovely,  into  disgrace;  bis 
article  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Jan.  2 
would  have  the  world  believe  ^bat  she,  so 
loyal  to  ber  husband,  approved  and  assist- 
ed in  such  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  her 
precious  dead. 
Lenox  f  Mass. 


Story  on  Harzaret  Fuller".  Husband. 

[George  Alfred  Toutitciul  I  »  Cincinnati  Enquirer.] 

Toe  American  sculptor,  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  tht 
most  intellectual  man  probably  In  bis  profession 
to  any  country,  refers  In  a  note  to  me,  of  ibe  lOit- 
of  January,  te  tbe  subject  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
tue  Countess  of  Ossoli.  This  lady,  who  was  a 
Yankee  woman  and  married  an  Italian  Gentle- 
man, appears  to  bave  crossed  tbe  susceptiHlitioa 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  bis  son,  in  bis  re- 
cent editing;  of  tbe  father's  life-  and  diaries, 
copied  some  of  tbe  extracts.  I  am  not  myself  in- 
formed npen  tbe  controversy.  Tbe  elder  Haw- 
tnoree  was  teneraJly  severe  oo  Bis  women,  and 
did  not  like  Intellectual  women,  apparently.  His 
sketch  of  Ann  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts 
seems  to  me  to  bave  been  a  one-sldcd  thing.  He 
was  anti-orogresstve,  and,  with  all  his  genius, 
was  not  In  tbe  national  way  of  doing  Good. 

I  have  sa  little  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Story 
that  1  hesitate  to  quote  him,  but  1  observe 
netbfag  In  bis  note  indicative  oi  confidentiality 
or  amorousness.     He  says:— 

Very  'ew  English  and  American  books  get  here 
to  Rome,  and  In  consequence  1  am  very  much 
behindhand  In  what  n»  much  interests  me.  I,  as 
well  as  my  frie^os,  bave  experienced  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  here  copse*  of  some  of  my  own 
little  books.  One  b*»ok  in  particular  I  have  murb 
desired  to  (see.  1  mean  tbe  late  one  by  Julian 
Hawthorne  relating  to  bis  father,  but  I  have  not 
been  so  tortuuiiie  (or  shall  J  *sy  unfortunate'/)  as 
to  Bod  it.  X  uuierstaad.  however,  from  ex  true  to 
publisbea  In  various  periodicals,  that,  among 
other  (bines,  mere  Is  a  very  (severe  and,  in  my 
oiHnion,  a  most  unjustifiable  attack  on  Margaret 
Fuiier,  drawn  lreui  Mr.  Hawthorne's  (the 
father's)  private  journals.  Ot  course,  every  ooe 
has  a  n^bt  to  bis  own  opinion,  but  be  baa  also 
the  ri£bt  t*  determine  fur  hiic&elf  what  be  shall 
make  public.  For  a  son  thus  to  publish  In- 
jurious fttateinects  against  tbe  living  or  dead, 
drawn  Irom  bis  lather's  private  Journals, 
ana  thus  risk  his  reputation  and  fame. 
Is,  in  my  judgment,  utterly  Inexcusable. 
Tbe  facts  reported  against  tbe  Marcueae 
0*»*ii  iMareaiet's  bu.bf.udt  are  totally  false.  I 
knew  Ossoli  wall.  He  wa*  not  a  man  of  special 
ability,  but  be  was  a  thorough  tieutleiuan,  or  old 
and  dj«tinffulsbed  family,  a  patriot  who  fought 
for  bis  country's  independence,  and  a  most  ami- 
able, modest  and  nigii-uilnded  man.  His  uuclc 
was  a  mou«ignor  ot  the  church;  bis  two  brothers 
QuaniU  nobdv  in  tbe  Fopc's  service.  Tbvie  Is 
cot  a  word  to  be  said  a;*lost  any  of  them.  l"ut 
Hawthorne  never  knew  Osioll.  nor  could  bave 
knwwn  bim,  as  be  never  caiue  to  Italy  until  »ev- 
er-1  years  aftar  Oasoli't*  sad  death,  and  Ossoli, 
until  bis  fatal  voyage,  never  was  out  of  bis  own 
country.  Mr.  Uozier's  statemeuu,  reported  by 
Hawtnorne,  are  therefore  absolutely  without 
foundation.  1  bad  lor  tbe  fatbor  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne a  strong  affection  and  a  great  admiration, 
and  U  pains  me  to  find  bis  son  injuring  bisc.  be- 
fore the  world. 


Oast  .jot 

MISS    PEABVDT    ASV    HAWMHORXE. 

[From  tbe  Dally  Advertiser.) 
Only  the  other  day,   in  speaking  of  Haw- 
thorne, who  was  her  good  friend  as  well  an 
ber  sister's  husband,  Miss  Peabody  said — 

"Hawthorne's  journals  and  note  books 
have  never  been  properly  estimated.  HI* 
son  did  not  make  a  suitable  discrimination 
Itetwecn  the  permanent  and  the  transient  in 


that  which  bis  father  set  down.  His  pub- 
lished estimates  of  people  and  of  scenes 
which  1  knew  perfectly  well  were  not  Haw- 
thorne's lasting  thoughts.  Hawthorne  liked 
to  catch  tbe  feelings  of  the  moment;  that  in 
why  he  jotted  down  impressions  as  seriously 
as  convictions,  oftentimes.  Yes.  I  knoCv 
that  paragraph  about  Margaret  Fuller  in 
Julian  Hawthorne's  'Life.'  Of  course  Haw- 
thorne wrote  it,  but  he  never  meant  it  in  the 
world.  It  was  one  of  his  comparisons — not 
a  decided  opinion.  He  had  n't  faith  in  opin 
ions  as  such.  He  believed  that  every 
thought  and  impression  must  be  looked  at 
on  all  sides  to  get  Hs>  artistic  frmi  sprrttnal 
unity.  I  remember  that  Hawthorne  said  to 
uie  once—  * 

"  'Never  priut  anything  you  have  written 
until  you  have  read  it  over  in  m^ny  moods 
of  mind.  When  1  write  anything  that  I 
know  or  even  suspect  is  morbid,  I  feel  as 
though  I  bad  told  a  lie." 

Mias  Veuhody  was  only  six  weeks  older 
than  her  famous  brother-in-law. 

"Once  I  remember,"  said  she,  "I  remarked 
to  him  that  I  always  felt  as  though  I  ought 
to  \te  excused  lie-cause  I  was  so  young;  and 
added  that  I  should  be  glad  when  I  reached 
tbe  age  of  sixty  years,  for  then  I  should  hi; 
respected  for  my  age,  if  not  for  my  opinion1-. 

"  'Sixty  years!'  cried  Hawthorne;  'heaven 
grant  that  I  may  never  see  sixty.  Age  is  so 
unlovely,  I  dread  the  thought  of  a  decline,' 
he  went  on.  'Life  should  be  all  beautiful. 
We  should  step  from  stage  to  stage  with  no 
period  of  decline  between.' 

"Hawthorne  always  feared  'outliving  his 
mind.'  You  remember  that  he  did  not  see 
sixty.  He  died  a  few  weeks  before  his  birth- 
day, in  '64.  His  birthday,  yon  know,  was 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  he  died  toward  the 
end  of  May." 


LOWELL  IN  A  CHATTY  MOOD. 

BE  TALKS  FREELT  TO  JULIAN  HAWTHOBNE 
ABOUT  HIS  EJiGLISH  EXPtEUNCKS. 


CHadal  Drift  la  Esellsh  Polities  Towards  Fop. 
nlax  GoTeran<iii- Brgurd  far  the  Qaeoa 
Among  Che  People — If  Che  Prlsee  of  Wale* 
Became*  Kins  He  Will  Nat  be  Allowed  ce 
Go  Aetrar— The  4rt*locraer  Held  to  be  as 
Abootote  Bearflf — (Gladstone  and  Harllos- 
len— .llr.  I«owell  Declare*  Itlm.elf  a  Hone 
Holer— He  Defend*  Minister  Phelp.  In  Ble 
Altliode  Toward*  Mr.  Bice  —  Outlook  In 
Bnslteb  Art  onn  Literature  —  Lowell's 
Hone  Life  and  Plaa*  for  tbe  Fata  re. 
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JAMES  HrSSKU.  LOWaXl. 

Boston,  Oct  S3.  -Mr.  James  Howell  Lowell,  treed 
from  official  restraints,  seem*  to  feel  lite  one  who, 
after  long  ftruggllnr  w.tb  tbe  perplexities  ot  a 
foreign  language,  at  lengtb  finds  himself  at  liberty 
to  nse  bis  native  tongne  once  more.  Tbla  Is  strict), 
a  simile.  Few  languages  are  foreign  to  Mr.  Loweu, 
and  be  certainly  speaks  Enpllab  of  notable  purity. 
The  8vanlsb  hidalgos  dJecovered  no  Saws  In  his 
CaeWlan;  and  those  who  nave  perused  the  tucabre- 
tloas  of  Mr.  Beaaa  Blgatow  will  be  willing  Is  admit 
thai  Mr.  Lowell  sea  talk  American.  But  the  laa. 
goage  of  diplomacy,  tborooghly  though  be  Is  verted 
In  It.  has  never,  I  think,  been  altogether  agreeable 
to  him.  A  man  who  can  pat  a  troth  with  sooh 
exquisite  plainness  and  point  as  Mr.  Lowell  can, 
most  sometimes  bave  groaned  In  spirit  over  the 
ambiguous  innuendoes  of  offlolal  phraseology,  not 
If,  In  tbe  oouree  of  bnman  events,  there  sboold  ever 
artee  the  need  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Europe  to 
offer  some  impertinent  nation  the  alternative  of 
peace  or  war,  then  tbe  publte  oboice  might  well  tall 
on  Mr.  LowelL  No  otner  man  could  speak  me 
momentous  words  with  firmer  emphasis  or  with  such 
unerring  aim. 

Meanwhile  he  expands  and  Invites  bis  tool.  It 
Is  bis  design  to  spend  tua  summers  In  England  and 
his  winters  in  this  country.  * '  In  fact, "  said  he, 
••  If  1  could  afford  it,  1  would  live  aluagsuar  on  the 
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children  and  cattle  and  tlogs  (who  love  Mr.  Lowell 
and  whom  be  loves),  and  long,  undisturbed  walks 
over  tbe  bills;  sad  the  house  itself,  built  by  the 
owner,  hi  inexpressibly  satisfactory  within  and 
wltbouL  Evertblng  Is  spacious,  easy,  airy,  with  a 
broad  hnman  irregularity  of  design  and  arrange- 
ment that  makes  It  seem  quietly  alive.  A  veranda, 
broken  here  and  there  bj  porches,  surrounds  It. 
The  boose  appears  tall,  many-gabled,  informal ;  the 
upper  stories  are  covered  with  acaie-shaped 
shinties;  paint  is  not  used,  bat  a  brownish  stsin 
which  more  resembles  tbe  work  of  nature  than  of 
art  Inside,  tbe  floors  and  walls  are  finished 
with  polished  hardwood  and  painted  piaster. 
There  Is  plenty  of  light  and  cheerfulness 
sad  no  trace  anywhere  of  dost  or  dlngueas.  it  la 
In  one  of  the  topmost  rooms  of  tbe  house  that  Mr. 
Lowell  has  his  mad?,  facing  the  west.  It  does  not 
contain  many  books,  bat  most  of  them  have  sub- 
stantial bindings.  There  Is  a  comfortable  table  or 
two,  some  easy  cbalrs,  and  Portuguese  cabinets 
containing  photographs  and  capers.  It  Is  a  very 
different  place  from  the  shadowy  study  at  film- 
wood.  In  Cambridge,  with  which  one's  Idea  of  Mr. 
Lowell  la  chiefly  associated;  and  It  is  probably  used 
more  for  work  than  for  tbe  leisure  and  luxury  of 
the  scholar.  For  Mr.  Lowell  has  on  band  more 
work  than  ho  can  conveniently  accomplish,  and 
this  fact  may  have  something  to  do  with  his  perlodi- 
i  to  England. 


••lam  well,"  he  sold,  ••bet  Ii 
■ow."  There  were  certainty  no  symsausns  of 
misery  la  his  appearance.  1  it  me  inhered  him  In 
my  own  college  days,  more  than  twenty  years  sgo. 
When  I  used  to  go  up  to  Ktmwood  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  (ostensibly)  read  German  wttn  him,  nut,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  more  pipe-smoking  and 
talking  done  than  anything  else;  and  we  sat  in 
comfortable  chairs  before  the  open  fireplace  and 
touted  our  toss  on  the  f  endar.  In  those  days  Mr, 
Lowell  was  s  brood  shouldered,  vigorous  aasn, 
seme  fi  feet  9  inches,  perhaps,  tn  height,  end  weigh- 
ing about  160  pounno.  His  reddish  board  was 
broad  and  thick,  his  eyebrows  heavy,  and  his  grsy 
eyes  were  now  keen  sad  penetrating,  now  genial 
and  humorous  tn  their  expression  Hat  voles  was 
clear  and  finely  modulated,  ms  laugh  hearty  and 
contagious.  As  I  looked  at  htm  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  ao  much  time,  1  woo  astonished 
to  see  how  few  and  slight  were  the 
changes  In  bis  aspect  He  Is  sttll,  to  look  at,  a 
vigorous  man  of  fifty.  Bis  voice  and  laugh  are  un- 
changed, and  tbe  silver  In  bis  beard  gives  It  a 
golden  tings  not  suggestive  of  age.  His  figure  Is 
the  same— active  sad  strong,  but  not  heavy,  and 
*  *  when  I  was  in  Cornwall  two  or  three  years  ago, " 
he  said,  *•  Leslie  Stephen  and  I  used  to  wait  over 
tbe  moors  eighteen  miles  at  a  srretea,  sometimes. 
There  ore  fine  walks  over  the  hills  about  here,  and 
I  generally  lake  about  six  miles  a  day.  But  my 
present  misery,  ■  ho  went  on,  ••  Is  duo  to  my  having 
agreed  to  deliver  an  address  on  education,  and  1 
don't  know  what  I  shall  say.  Whatever  It  to.  It 
will  be  certain  to  wound  tbe  anocepaotilties  of 
somebody,  and  perhaps  my  best  plan  will  be  to  sake 
myself  ss  disagreeable  ss  1  can.  * 

As  bis  interlocutor  sal  facing  this  famous  man, 
who  was  so  kind  and  courteous,  his  heart  smote 
him,  like  that  of  Perseus  when  he  wsa  about  to  ex- 
hibit the  Gorgon's  bead  and  torn  a  sentient  on  man 
being  Into  lifeless  stone.  "Mr.  Lowell,  *  he  said, 
••I  have  come  here  on  an  errand" 

"Not  of  mercy  1"  Interrupted  Mr.  Lowell,  laugh- 
ing, as  a  brave  man  will  in  tbe  presence  of  danger. 

14  No;  to  be  merciful  is  not  my  privilege.  I  have 
come  to  learn  from  yon  what  no  one  else  eon  tell 
me— your  opinion  of  England  and  the  English.  It 
Is  likely  to  be  worth  more  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can's, and  I  believe  the  American  people  want  to 
know  it " 

Mr.  Lowell  seemed  to  think  that  the  American 
people  would  value  bis  opinion  loss  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  it  than  before,  but  be  settled  him- 
self with  manly  resignation  to  tbe  fate  before  him, 
and  Id  tbe  conversation  which  followed  no  chance 
listener  would  bare  imagined,  from  the  tones  of 
bis  voice  or  tbe  expression  of  his  countenance, 
that  be  was  stretched  upon  that  modern  rook  of 
Inquisition  which  has  been  avowed  by  nineteenth- 
century  civilization  from  the  *M'f"Tm-t*t%Tr*%rT  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

noTmcDrr  m  nraxnm  volttkbl 

•  'There  Is  a  sort  of  glacial  drift  in  English  pollttonl 
opinion,"  he  said.  •*  Ton  cannot  see  tt  move,  but, 
after  a  time,  when  you  look  again,  yon  see  that  tt 
has  moved— it  is  no  longer  where  tt  was.  The 
drift  Is  in  tbs>  direction  of  popular  government.  I 
dont  think  there  will  be  a  revolution.  But  the 
tendency  Is  there,  and  the  outward  forms  are  com- 
paratively unimportant  Toe  aristocracy,  as  well 
as  the  Radicals,  foresee  possible  modifications.  I 
noticed  that  I  was  often  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of 
our  Conatttutton  sad  waa  sssnred  that  Englishmen 
would  like  to  possess  such  an  instrument. ■ 

"  Is  there  any  strong  personal  attaenmant  to  the 
Queen  or  reverence  lor  her  among  the  people  ?** 

"Tea,"  Mr.  Lowell  thought,  "she  bad  tbe  re- 
gard of  the  nation.  Her  reign  was  a  remarkable 
one.  She  would  never  bo  required  to  step  down 
from  tbe  throne,  and  if  the  Prince  oatllved  her  be 


would  be  allowed  to  reign.     But  It  Is  quite  possible 
thst  she  may  outlive  bun.     Sao  is  very  tough. • 

••  But  so  Is  tbe  Prince.  His  constitution  must  bo 
vfcrrona  to  do  all  he  does  T" 

"VkeU,  he's  very  fat,*  replied  Mr.  Lowell; 
'•he's  immensely  fstl  and  his  labors,  such  so  they 
ore,  sre  chiefly  physical.  Ho  delivers  very  good 
speeches;  but  I  think  there's  no  uonbt  they  are 
written  for  him.  They  are  written  by  n  man  who 
also  used  to  get  op  the  addresses  delivered  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Albany— Prince  Leopold.  I  remem- 
ber reading  one  of  these  end  thinking,  *  Well,  this 
Is  really  good!'  But  It  toned  out  not  to  be  Leo- 
pold's goodness.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  volun- 
tary make-believe  In  the  popular  attitude  towards 
Leopold.  He  was  always  spoken  of  in  the  news- 
papers ss  a  sort  of  paragon— a  MarceDus.  But 
when  ha  died,  and  the  Queen  ordered  mourning 
for  a  year,  I  spoke  to  some  one  who  knew  him  well 
about^t be  universal  regiet  that  i 
and  be  laughed  and  said:  •Hoi 
I  ever  knew  tn  my  lifer  " 

.1 

immm  *  ■■  ■  w  —  —  -  -—  ^wovi  Unwtborr 
iButtf  the  Prince  of  Weiss  becomes  Kbog  win 

/the  complexion  of  English  society  undergo  a 
*  4nge  for  the  worse  r  Are  not  bis  vtsws  so  to 
htoraiity  of  a  different  order  from  the  Queen's  i* 

•*  That  will  make  ao  difference, "  Mr.  Lowell  said. 
•'  He  won '  be  allowed  to  go  astray.  He  will  be 
controlled  by  the  pressure  of  pubtte  opinion.  It  Is 
like  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  yon  cant  see 
it,  bnt  it  Is  forty  pounds  to  the  square  Inch  lust  the 
same.*' 

)  ■  *  But  haa  not  tbe  sovereign  arm  a  good  deal  of 
personal  power?  Has  not  tbe  Queen,  for  instance, 
often  interfered  to  nave  her  own  way  in  political 
matters  T" 

•*I  doubt  that  story  about  her  having  threatened 
tbe  Czar  with  the  opposition  of  England  during  the 
Basso-Turkish  war,"  said  Mr.  Lowell.  "He 
would  have  known,  aa  well  se  she,  thst  tbe  threat 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  wb  ch  could  not  have  been  obtained, 
fettll,  sbe  no  doubt  hss  personal  Influence,  as  Is 
natural,  for  she  Is  s  woman  of  sound  sense  and 
great  political  experience.  I  think  It  was  she  who 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  between  tbe  Com- 
mons and  the  Lords  three  years  ago.  I  saw  balls- 
bury  two  days  before  tbe  reconciliation  took  place, 
and  he  sjud,  very  positively,  th.it  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  be  sdmitted.  He  said  it  waa  better  the 
Lord*  should  perish  than  yield,  and  that  he  would 
const  nt  to  no  compromise.  But,  during  tbe  next 
two  days,  tbe  Queen  sent  for  blm  and  sent  for 
Gladstone,  and  1  am  sure  she  worked  them.  Sbe 
made  them  agree. " 

*  *  Was  Salisbury  sincere  In  saying  that  he  would 
rather  tbe  Lords  should  perish  than  yield  T" 

•*  1  think  be  was,  and  tbe  reason  la  that  be  longs 
to  get  bsck  to  tbe  Commons.  He  la  better  fitted 
for  the  lower  than  the  upper  bouse,  and  be  knows 
it.  Possibly  a  change  In  tue  upper  bouse  msy  take 
place  some  day.  but  It  would  be  to  tbe  effect  that 
tbelr  seats  should  be  held  by  election  instead  of 
hereditarily.  They  would  occupy  much  tbe  same 
position  as  our  Senate.  As  It  Is  now  a  good  many 
loolB  get  in  there,  and  tbey  obstruct  business.  But 
many  of  tbe  Lords  sre  conscientious  and  able  men. 
Their  lnflneuce  la  good.  They  will  not  be  done 
away  with  altogether." 

GLADSTONE'S  rECULXABITIB8. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Gladstone?" 
•'He  believes  in  himself ;  be  Is  sincere.  He  Is 
very  resolute  and  i  rather  unmanageable.  The 
Queen  Is  reported  to  have  said  of  blm  that  be  was 
i  lie  only  ooe  of  her  Ministers  who  had  treated  her 
as  If  sue  were  neither  a  sovereign  nor  a  woman.  1 
don't  vouch  for  tbe  truth  of  that,  but  he  prefers  bis 
own  way.  I  recollect  once,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Ascot  races,  a  number  of  men,  several  of  whom 
were  In  tbe  Cabinet,  wanted  to  go,  but  doubted 
whether  tbey  could  evade  the  Cabinet  meeting  ap- 
pointed for  that  day.  Finally  one  of  them  gave  me 
a  waggish  look  and  said:  *  1  dont  see  wby  It 
wouldn't  do  Just  sa  well  if  the  G.  O.  M.  had  the 
Cabinet  meeting  alone  to  himself  1'  Mocb  of  bis 
power  m<iy  be  doe  to  tbe  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tions. At  tbe  time  of  his  Northern  campaign  In 
support  of  Home  Kule,  I  happened  to  sit  beside 
Gladstone  in  a  train,  and  he  told  me  that  In  all  bis 
political  experience  he  had  never  known  anything 
like  tbe  entbu*  laam  and  unanimity  of  pubLc  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  measure.  I  told  nun  that  peruana  a 
measuraoie  part  of  this  enthusiasm  and  unanimity 
waa  to  be  secrtbed  to  the  effect  of  h  is  personal  elo- 
quence, but  be  at  once  exclaimed,  'No,  no,  not  at 
all!'  and  evidently  he  meant  u.  I  afterwards  asked 
Lord  Acton,  who  overheard  It,  whether  he  thought 
Gladstone  had  been  in  earnest,  and  be  sold  ko  nod 
no  doubt  of  tt.  * 
••  is  Lord  Hartlngton  ttked  tn  England  r* 
Mr.  Lowell  thought  tbe  respect  for  him  wsa  Tory 
widespread  and  genuine,  "  He  la  a  good  kind  of 
Englishman.  He  la  a  gentleman.  He  under- 
stands the  House.  He  has  great  firmness  of 
character.  The  book  of  hie  neck,  straight  and 
thick,  gives  on  impression  of  stubbornness.  I  never 
saw  anything  to  compare  with  it  except  President 
Cleveland's.  Hanington  stands  tn  the  succession 
for  the  Premiership;  tbe  only  danger  to  that  be  may 


at  any  moment  bo  turned  Into  the  Bouse  of  Lords 
by  the  death  of  hla  father.  The  Duke  is  now  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  but  he  hi  still  a  strong  man  and 
may  live  a  long  while.  Lord  Harungion's  defection 
was  a  serious  loss  to  Gladstone,  and  so  was  Mr. 
ChsmberlalnX  who  la  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
sad  force.  Chamberlain  U  also  a  very  honest  man 
and  has  brood)  views.  But  Gladstone  Is  not  an  easy 
man  to  get  along  with  unless  you  agree  with  bun. " 
••  Bo  yon  think  tbe  aristocracy  are  a  benefit  to 


"They  are  n  benefit  absolutely.  A  great 
many  members  of  the  nobility  are  good  men 
-  so     labor     conscientiously     end     Intelligently 

to  improve  and  help  thetr  tenants  and 
depeudenas.  I  know  some  of  them  who 
take  more  pains  about  the  tight  disposal  of  the 
"  livings  "  in  their  gift  than  many  of  the  incum- 
bents do  to  discharge  then*  office.  Tbe  beet  of  the 
nobles  ore  In  every  respect  fine  specimens  of  man- 
hood. Tbe  training  and  traditions  tend  to  make 
them  so.  Tbey  are  handsome  to  look  at,  manly, 
modest  and  efficient.  Then*  wealth  and  tbe  re- 
sponsibilities It  involves  dignify  tnelrjcbaracter.  J* 
to  worth  while  that  such  a  class  should  exist:  they 
snow  what  generous  training  can  make  of  men. 
The  wealth  of  some  of  them  to  magnificent,  and  so 
to  their  treatment  of  tt.  I  was  once  being  shown 
the  kitchen  gardens  belonging  to  a  certain  peer; 
there  were  a  great  many  of  them,  opening  one 
into  another.  At  last  I  said  to  my  host  that  ao 
many  gardens  must  require  great  atten- 
tion, and  asked  him  bow  many  garden- 
era  he  kept  He  laughed  and  said  :  •  I 
don't  know;  1— jipsas  nhnn* natter  ssaimisii  I  sous 
I  noticed  a  splendid  silver  bowl,  about  two  feet  tn 
diameter,  on  a  table  among  other  things.  It  was 
no  more  prominently  placed  than  this  asb-recelveT 
here.     It  waa  richly  carved  by  Benvennto  Cellini. 

I  spoke  of  Its  beauty  and  Lord blushed  and  said 

in  a  bashful  way :  '  1  was  offered  £20, 000  for 
that.'  There  wss  another  nobleman  who,  on  bis 
daughter's  marriage,  made  her  a  gift  of  £50,000 
worth  of  diamonds  alone.  Tbe  income  of  an- 
other from  a  part  of  hla  estate  to  (200, 000  quarterly. 
Tea,  tbelr  wealthy  men  are  wealthier  than  oura. 
One  man  owns  tbe  whole  of  Belgravia  and  a  part 
of  Mayialr;  and  yet  he  to  sometimes  embarrassed 
for  ready  mone,  .for  the  expenses  of  these  great  es- 
tates are  also  enormous, and  often,  of  coui> e,  money 
to  thrown  away.  One  indy,  whose  husband  owned 
several  estates,   while  entertaining  us  at  one  of 

them,  said:    *1   wish  you  would  visit  us  at  ; 

we  like  It  so  much  better  than  this— tt  to  our  home: 
but  1  never  wss  here  before. '  Yet  that  wss  a 
superb  ^lane,  end  It  vns  scostCBHy  kep;  In  s  -ondl- 
tlon  to  be  occupied.  I  have  often  said  to  those 
great  land-owners  that  they  gain  nothing  by  hav- 
ing such  Immense  properties;  the  best  that  tbey 
can  give  them  to  seclusion,  snd  seclusion  can  be 
obtained  as  well  in  five  hundred  acres,  or  even  one 
hundred,  as  In  fifty  thousand.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  aristocracy  to  worth  preserving,  and  1 
think  tbe  people  will  not  wish  It  destroyed.  One 
man,  radical  in  his  views,  said  to  me:  *  I  would 
sooner  work  my  arms  down  to  the  elbow  than  that 
there  should  not  be  people  richer  than  L ' " 

"But  what  about  tbe  Immorality  of  English 
society,  of  whlcb  wo  are  hearing  so  muoh?  Do 
not  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  aristocracy  stimu- 
late that?" 

"1  don't  know  that  they  do,  "said  Mr.  LowelL  "As 
to  tbe  Pall  Mail  exposures,  tbe  same  might  probably 
be  proved  against  a  similar  clsos  of  society  in  say 
great  city.  The  D'lke  case  did  not  greatly  aorprtoe 
me.  I  knew  Dllke,  and  be  bad  great  ability,  but 
there  were  traits  In  bis  character  wbloh  prepared 
one  even  for  wbat  happened.  As  for  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, one  of  tbe  counsel  for  tbe  defense  tola  me  sbe 
was  tbe  most  remarkable  wltaess  who  ever  went  on 
a  stand.  It  was  Impossible  not  to  believe  every 
word  sbe  said.  Her  unconcern  wss  astonishing. 
She  seemed  Incapable  of  comprehending  ber  own 
predicament.  But  this  whole  esse  was  exceptional. 
It  to  not  a  representative  one.  Probably  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  do  not  regard  lspses  with  tbe  same 
severity  ss  we  da  Tbey  condone  them  more  easily 
among  themselves.  But  as  s  rule,  snd  so  far  as  I 
know,  their  lives  are  honest  and  wholesome  enough. 
There  are  thorough  scoundrels  among  them.       The 

present   Duke  of  ,    a  man  of     forty-two, 

and  a  moat  courteous  snd  pleasant  personage  to 
talk  with,  seems  to  live  to  do  only  mischief.  But 
his  brother,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  to  clever  and 
energetic,  and  ambitious  to  become  a  great  states- 
man. He  works  bard  and  constantly,  and  with 
much  intelligence.  * 

"Too  knew  Lord  Coleridge  weJL  What  to  one 
to  think  about  that  affair  of  his  daughter  T" 

■■  Lord  Coleridge  waa  more  wanting  in  tact  than 
In  anything  else.  Be  made  the  least  creditable 
appearance  that  :tbe  drenmstancea  admitted  ot 
While  his  case  wsa  going  on,  for  instance,  he  bsd 
an  appointment  to  deliver  an  aadre^s  on  a  certain 
occasion,  and  he  prefaced  hto  speech  by  saying: 
*  You  may  be  surprised  to  see  me  here  at  this  time.  * 
It  was  an  extraordinary  deficiency  of  tact.  He  si 
still  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  but  hto  profeaslonai 
reputation  to  not  the  highest.  ■ 
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would    not    dream   of   returning    to  Ireland,    but 
would  turn  to  toelr  own  uftslrs  and  be  content 

Mr.  Lowell  confirmed  the  reports  of  widespread 
agricultural  depression  In  Ed  p  land.  Be  ascribed  It 
In  great  measure  to  tbe  slowness  of  the  Englisb  farm- 
ing class.  Tbey  seemed  unable  to  entertain  or  to 
proflt  by  new  Ideas.  Tney  bare  many  advantages 
orer  their  competitors,  but  they  could  not  contend 
against  competition.  The  land-owners,  of  course, 
suffered,  but  tbey  had  other  Investments.  Some 
essential  modifications  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
store prosperity.  In  other  departments  of  trade 
England  was  still  well  off.  She  bad  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  Site  was  wealthy  beyond  com- 
putation. There  were  no  serious  symptoms  of 
decay  in  her.  In  one  way  or  another  her  power 
would  continue.  As  to  wnetber  or  not  she  would 
Anally  anrrender  her  colonies  he  would  make  no 
prediction.  Undoubtedly  she  would  stand  by  Canada 
If  that  troublesome  community  ehoold  get  into  a 
scrape  about  the  fisheries;  not  because  Canada,  of 
Itself,  waa  worth  fighting  for,  but  because.  If  the 
other  dependencies  fonnd  that  England  failed  to 
support  Canada,  they  would  at  once  apply  the  argu- 
ment to  themselves.  Whatever  the  future  might 
contain,  England  oould  not  afford  to  five  op  all  her 
possessions  now.  **The  treaty  favors  Canada," 
added  Mr.  Lowell,  "and  It  la  not  inconceivable 
that  some  of  tbe  *  eases '  wbiob  have  lately  been  in 
the  papers  may  have  been  devised  by  certain  retired 
statesmen  of  our  own  to  forward  their  political 
ends.1* 

ENGLISH  ABT  AWD  LXTKUTUU. 

As  touching  the  outlook  for  art  in  England, 
sir.  Lowell  thought  It  was  unpromising.  The 
academio  school  waa  a  moribund  and  soulless 
affair.  There  waa  no  initiative  in  them.  Their 
pictures  lacked  purpose  and  meaning— tie  artists 
were  unimaginative.  Of  Mr.  Foynter,  for  exam- 
ple, who  had  shown  treat  promise  of  eminence  in 
youth,  tbe  saying  wa*  current  that  he  waa  the  great 
Dtaa-Poynrer.  Tadema  (who  was,  however,  a 
Dutchman)  was  learned  and  admirable.  One  of  bis 
daughters  painted  pictures  of  stUl  life  which1 
Tadema  admitted  were  better  than  anything  be 
could  do  In  that  line.  Mrs.  Tadema  waa  also  a 
clever  artist;  and  the  other  daughter,  Laurence, 
bad  shown  a  talent  for  fiction,  evidenced  by  her 
novel  published  last  season,  and  attributed  by  many 
critics  to  her  father.  And  *•  Whistler?  Well, 
Whistler  Is  a  genius,"  said  Mr.  Lowell  with  an  In- 
tonation that  aeemed  to  Ox  a  great  gulf  between 
our  American  and  the  foreigners  among  whom  he 
chooses  to  live.  Another  American,  Sargent,  was 
also  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lowell  as  one  of  the  foremost 
artists  in  England,  "His  pictures  always  have 
somei*'--  suiting  In  them,  and  tbey  create  great 
ooctTOTursy  a  algs  of  rtwhtj.  Ever  slaK  ae 
painted  last  pteture  of  the  dancing  gynsn/  he  has 
done  some  good  thing  each  year.  Be  la  yabstnsf 
a  good  many  portraits  sow.  Then  wan  oos  kast 
year— three  figures  on  one  canvas— that  had  greed 
menu  I  think  that  we  are  likely  to  paint  the  best 
picture*  In  the  future.  We  tea  take  the  nasi  qmaiw 
ties  of  the  French  and  FngHan  nod  be  osusslisa 
too." 

Of  Bngttah  meratnre  Mr.  Lowell  said:  "I  km 
not  followed  it.  I  had  been  told  that  Mr*  Thomas 
Hardy  waa  very  good,  and  X  took  op  one  of  his 
books  '  Two  on  *  Tower  *— fret  1  did  not  got  on 
with  IV.  Afterwards  I  met  him;  ho  la  small  and  on- 
assuming  In  appearance— does  not  look  like  tae 
genius  of  tradition.  George  Meredith  at  a  sua  of 
great  learning  and  ability,  and  in  literature  he  ban 
virility— the  sense  of  sex,  wblcb  la  rare.  Bo  pmb- 
llehed  yean  ago  a  volume  which,  I  think,  at  almost 
unknown  now.  It  ts  called  'Modern  Lore,'  and 
la  a  aeries  of  aonnrta  whins,  toil  a.  siiiimijssj  m 
story.  Tbey  Impressed  me  very  moon,  and  I  aald 
to  myself,  *  this  is  a  real  story.*  I  toniaod  laser 
that  they  were  based  on  fact  A  woman  has  a  lover, 
and  in  order  to  fortify  her  social  position,  she  smv 
llberately  marries  an  honest  man  who  known 
nothing  of  ber  intrigue.  Of  bis  novels  the  only  one 
I  have  read  la  4Tne  Egoist. '  When  X  first  took  It 
■p  I  began  at  the^eglnnlng  and  oould  make  noth- 
ing of  it.  Then  I  read  a  little  at  the  end,  bat  mil 
was  not  attracted.  At  last  I  came  upon  a  passage 
somewhere  which  interested  me,  and  then  I  road 
on  and  soon  read  the  whole  book.  Meredith  hi 
brilliant  and  epigrammatic  In  conversation.  Henry 
James  baa  made  himself  permanently  at 
home  in  England.  Bo  has  left  his 
rooms  In  Bolton  street  and  taken  a  Utile 
flat  near  Kensington  Gardens,  which  he  has  fur- 
nished by  degrees.  I  like  James  personally  very 
much,  snd  always  read  what  be  writes.  I  read 
•The  Bostonlans,'  and  liked  it;  bat  I  think  bat 
new  novel,  'Princess  Csaaamaaatma,  *  la  bis  best. 
Tbe  Princess  is  the  same  character  that  waa  the; 
heroine  of  'Roderick  Hudson '—Christina  Light 
I  could  have  run  away  with  tbe  Prinoeas  myself  I 
Then  it  waa  a  piece  of  good  lock  that  he  happened 
to  take  up  the  Socialistic  movement.  After  hat 
story  had  be**n  running  two  or  three  months  the 
riots  In  London  broke  out,  as  If  on  purpose  to  ad- 
vertise htm.  James  has  great  virility.  Too  felt  it 
In  tbe  'Portrait  of  s  lady,*  and  stui  more  in 
*  Caasamaaslma.  ■    I  liked  his  biography  of  Bsw- 
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t borne  less  than  anything  of  tun,  thongh  there  are 
fine  pages  In  It.  But  he  could  not  get  Into  sympa- 
thy with  his  subject;  be  did  not  understand,  I 
aald  to  him  frankly,  '  Too  dont  seem  to  under* 
stand  that  you  have  got  bold,  bete,  of  one  of  lbs 
most  remarkable  minds  we  have  orer  bad  in 
America— at  least,  that  la  what  X  think  Haw- 
thorne was.'  I  remember  he  speaks  of  that 
passage  In  the  *  Scarlet  Letter  *  where  Dlmmladals 
stands  at  night  on  the  pillory.  I  consider  that 
perhaps  the  finest,  tbe  moat  imaginative  passage  In 
our  literature ;  snd  tbe  spectre  of  the  Scarlet  Lat- 
ter In  the  sky  Is  s  perfectly  natural  apparition  to  s 
mind  in  the  condition  of  Dfmmlsdale's;  bat  James 
calls  it  melodramatic  I  George  Moore  Is  one  of  tss 
better  kind  of  English  novelists.  Bis  books  vers 
proscribed  by  Mudle,  and  Smith  would  not  soil 
them  on  bis  railway  bookstall*.  That  gave  them  s 
great  sale.  " 

Here  Mr.  Lowell  took  up  s  small  fragment  of 
pure  Virginia  leaf  tobacco,  pared  off  a  quantity  of 
It  with  his  penknife  and  stuffed  it  into  bis  day  pipe, 
the  stem  of  which  was  already  darkened  with  the 
stain  of  nicotine.  Tbe  conversation  turned  soon 
the  character  of  oar  civil  semes,  snd  I  asked  him 
whether  It  would  be  advisable  to  pay  higher  salaries 
to  oar  representatives  abroad. 

COMPLIMENTS  FOB  lOKIBTO  raXXFfj. 

"If  you  did  that,**  be  replied,  ••  tbe  fellows  to 
quest  of  booty  would  become  more  obstreperous 
than  c^er.  The  smaller  the  salaries  are,  the  less 
money-banters  will  compete  for  idem.  The  salary 
of  tbe  London  Ministry  Is  Just  large  enoogh  to  en- 
able a  man  to  live  decently  and  do  a  proper  amount 
of  entertaining.  Wnen  I  left  It  I  bad  keat  £400  left, 
which  I  took  treat  pleasure  In  spending  last  ssm- 
mer. n  he  added,  with  s  laugh,  ••  There  bass  bosa 
several  good  men  there, "  be  went  on.  "Myooo> 
censor,  Mr.  Phelps,  la  an  excellent  man;  bo  at  last 
the  man  for  tbe  place.  Bo  la  skilful,  patriotic  sad 
firm;  he  can  pot  his  foot  down.  Wo  are  fortonata 
In  having  him  there  during  tola  fisheries  dispute;  bs 
will  be  sure  to  maintain  oar  fall  righto.  And  Mfs. 
Phelps  M  the  right  colleague  for  boa.  It  to,  ansa 
tbe  whole,  one  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  best  appoint- 
ments, snd  ho  has  made  many  good  ones.  I  think 
Mr.  Cleveland  s  man  of  great  abUtty  sad  I 
very  strong;  snd  he  has  a  most  obanolog  fa* 
••  What  do  yoo  think  of  tola  sffatr  of  Mr.  ' 
dSko  Bloe  sad  Mr.  Phelps  t" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Phelps  was  la  the  rtgM-ondoabtodiy 
to  the  right!"  replied  Mr.  Lowell  empbatlaaliy. 
"  It  wonld  have  been  a  breach  of  official  propriety 
to  do  otherwise.  Tbe  attack  upon  Mr.  Bayard  was 
not  only  violent,  bnt  the  fellow  didst  venture  to 
sign  his  name.  It  waa  more  than  a  private  affair 
of  Mr.  Phelps's.  Mr.  Kloes  present  claim  to  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  disconnected  from  bis  editorship 
of  the  Aorta  American,  and  he  was  In  the  wrong 
to  expect  a  voluntary  courtesy  under  those  circum- 
stances. Tbe  correspondence  published  was  clever 
on  both  aides,  but  Mr.  Phelps's  letter  was  conclusive 
snd  very  well  written.  There  waa  only  one  word  la 
It  that  I  objected  to;  be  spoke  of  •  extending  'a 
courtesy.  That  phrase  is  to  me  like  a  red  ran  to  a 
bull.  1  wrote  to  blm  the  other  day  snd  entreated 
him  never  to  *  extend'  a  courtesy  again  I^anrt  Air. 
liowell  laughed  heartily. 

"  Did  yoo  enjoy  yourself  In  Spain  V I  Inquired, 
getting  op  reluctantly  from  my  chair;  for  toe  hour 
of  departure  was  near. 

**  Tea,  very  moch;  snd  they  Uked  me  ss  well 
there  as  tney  did  in  England.  I  bad  a  very  pleasant 
confirmation  of  It  only  the  other  day.  1  sad  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  one  of  the  high  dignitaries  in  Madrid, 
whom  I  bad  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with 
when  I  was  there,  asking  blm  to  do  a  service  for  a 
friend  of  mine;  but  I  hardly  expected  a  reply,  for 
I  thought  be  must  have  forgotten  me.  But  by  the 
very  next  post  1  received  a  letter  In  bla  own  hand, 
telling  me  that  be  had  at  once  taken  measures  to 
fulfil  my  request;  and  that  now,  presuming  upon 
the  great  favor  I  had  done  him  to  making  It,  he 
would  venture  to  demand  of  me  another  favor, 
which  was,  that  1  should  Improve  the  earnest 
opportunity  of  informing  blm  What  other  service  he 
oould  perform  for  a  man  who  commanded  his  eln- 
cerest  affection  and  respect.  The  courtesy  of  the 
antique  Hidalgo  la  not  a  fable.  ■ 

It  was  nearly  &  o'clock  as  wo  want  downstairs 
and  put  on  our  bat*  and  grasped  car  sticks  for  a  walk 
to  tbe  station.  Mr.  Lowell  was  clad  In  flannels, 
with  a  gray  slouch  bat.  "loan  enjoy  that  lux- 
ury when  I  am  up  here,"  he  said.  He  whistled  for 
his  doc*.  *nd  would  not  set  out  until  the  dilatory 
Solon  hove  insight,  with  his  new  collar  and  bis 
clumsy,  good-natured  gambols,  for  he  Is  still  but  a 
puppy,  "i  never  go  out  without  them,"  aald  air. 
Lowell,  brushing  off  the  dusty  marks  of  their  up- 
leaping  feet  from  his  ooat  and  trousers.  Tbe  sun 
was  on  toe  verge  of  tbe  horizon,  and  shone  splen- 
didly upon  the  brilliant  masses  of  tbe  maples,  as  we 
nulled  our  way  through  the  dry,  fallen  leaves.  It 
was  a  short  mile  walk  to  the  railway.  When  the 
train  whlstleo  I  took  Mr.  Lowell's  band  and  said: 
* '  1  am  glad  so  have  seen  you. "  He  looked  at  me 
a  moment,  and  then  a  forgiving  expression  came 
Into  bis  face.  "  I  sm  glad  to  have  seen  you  I"  said 
be.  Julian  Hawthoxms. 
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The  following  is  a  cony  of  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  on  the  sist  ulL  to 
Mr.  James  Russell  LoweiL  Publication  bas 
been  withheld.  In  order  to  give  opportunity  to 
Mr.  Lowell  to  reply.  No  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Air.  Lowell,  and  the  letter  Is 
Printed  In  the  New  York  World  of  today: 
New  York  Would  Office,  31  Park  j 
How,  5 

New  York  City.  Oct.  31. 1SSC.     ) 
Dear   Mr.    Lowell:    It   elves    me  no   more 
pleasure  to  bear  slurs  casi    upon   you  ilian 
upon  myself,  and  I  l>ave  beard  plenly  of  both 
during  the  p*st  few  days.     When  1  r«-ad  your 
letter  in  the  Boston  Advertiser.  1  wroie  a  note 
which  was  so  expressed  as  to  afford  you  an 
opportunity    of   modifying     or     withdrawing 
some    ol    (he   statements    you    made    in    It; 
but.  a*  several  day*  have  now  passed  without 
your  doln-.!  so,  and  as  time  I*  «i  Importance  in 
these  matters,  1  must  now    enter    upon    tho 
subject  more  lu  detail.     It   occurred    to    me 
at  the  outset,   thai,  considering  that   I  was 
not    a    stranger   lo   you,  aud    that   you  had 
hitherto  known  nothing  lo  uiy  disadvantage, 
you  might,  have  written  to  me  privately.  In 
the  first  Instance.  Instead  ol  sending  60  sharp 
and  sweeping  a  statement  directly  to  a  news- 
paper.    You  nuchl  have  believed  it  at  least 
-■**w*lHe  that  the  affair  could  have  ben  inter- 
pret'* consistently  with  my  good  faith,  si.d 
not  have  imputed  a  dishonorable  motive  with- 
out   Inquiry  <»r   hesitation.    And    you   could 
not  have  failed  to  see  that  your  letter  was 
calculated  to  do  me  serious  Injury,  botii  as  a 
man  and    as  a  Journalist,  aud   to    east  dis- 
credit upon   the  iMper  which  employed  me, 
and  upon  the  Journalistic  profession  in  gen- 
eral.     If  my  response  to  a  private  remon- 
strance had  been  unsatisfactory,  vou  could 
then  have  vindicated  yourself  publicly  nitJi 
whatever    energy     you     were     capable     oL 
And     let    me    sky     here,    that    I     am    lar 
from  asking  any  special  consideration  from 
you  or  any  one   else.    Were   It   offered  mo  1 
should  decline  It.    I  wish  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  my  actions,  and  am  f  i ;  M v  a*ble  to  take 
my  own    part-       la     litis     particular    ease, 
though.  I  tettl  a  great  reluctance  lo  enter  Into 
any  controversy  with  you  (tor  reasons  which 
you  doubtless  can    appreciate),    yet  my  re- 
luctance arises  from  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
foodness  of  my  own  cause.    1  bad  hopes,  and 
am  still  hopetul,  of  a  solution  creditable  to 
us  both,  but,  at  all  eve.iLa,  there  has  got  to  be 
a  solution.    For  this  is  not  a  trifling  matter, 
and,  it  we  can  come  to  no  agreement  upon  It, 
tbe  consequences 

Must  Affect  Our  Future  Lives. 
1  have  been  trying  to  discover  some  way  of 
accounting  for  your  statement  that  you  were 
not  aware  Ibat  I  was  "Interviewing"  you. 
It  has  bees  suggested  that,  since  you  had 
hitherto  known  me  as  a  friend.  It  did  not 
seem  to  you  that  1  would  approach  you  In  the 
capacity  of  a  Journalist,  aud  that,  on 
inv  side,  I  was  bo  ambiguous  (either  In- 
advertently or  intentionally)  In  explaining  the 
object  of  my  visit  thai  the  Truth  o(  the  situ- 
ation never  dawned  upon  you.  I  am  free  to 
confess,  moreover,  ttiat  your  present  atti- 
tude accords  with  the  theory  that  you 
aid  not  recognize  me  as  an  Inter- 
viewer. For.  11  yon  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
report  you,  why  did  yon  say  things  which  you 
alterwara  meant  to  disavow?  You  talked, 
during  our  Interview,  with  the  inmost  free- 
dom, sayine  many  things  which  I  did  not 
think  H  advisable  to  repeat,  and  you  never 
once  cautioned  me  to  withhold  anything.  I 
supposed  at  tho  time  thai  you  trusted  to 
my  discretion,  ano  1  did  my  best  in  my 
reoort  to  justify  that  supposed  confidence. 
Now  if  you  meant,  all  the  wnlle,  to  repudiate 
both  the  interview  and  the  knowledge  that 
you  were  being  interviewed,  why  should  you 
have  behaved  to  that  way  during  tlio  inter- 
view? 1  say  1  cannot,  explain  this,  and  it  cer- 
tainly Is  lo  so  fnr  confirmatory  of  your  letter 
in  the  Advertiser. 

lint,  on  the  oilier  hand.  It  Is  even  less  con- 
ceivable that  you  should  not  have  known 
what  I  came  for;  and  this  on  two  grounds. 
In  the  first  place.  I  explicitly  told  you  what  i 
came  tor.  This  Is  the  more  important  reason 
of  the  two:  and  1  was  especially  careful  to 
wain  you,  because  1  had  latelv  seen 
I)r.  Holmes,  who  had  begun  the  con- 
versation by  saving  that  he  hoped!  had  not 
come  to  interview  htm,  because  he  had  noth- 
ing to  say  for  publication.  1  at  once  assured 
the  doctor  that  he  need  be  under  noapnre- 
bensions;  I  had  no  Intentlonof  reporting  htm; 
and,  having  thus  quieted  his  alarm,  1  proOtca 
by  his  conversation  for  an  hour,  although 
1  could  not  hhare  that  pleasure  with 
the  public.  This  incident  would  have  taught 
me  caution,  even  had  1  been  otherwise  prone 
lo  heedlessness;  for  interviewing  Is  not  in 
Itself  a  delectable  occupation.  aj.d  1  bad  no 
wish  snd  no  motive  to  Interview  either 
you  or  Dr.  Holmes  against  your  wills.  The 
assertion  bas  been  made,  it  Is  true,  that  I  be- 
trayed vour  confidence  aud  mvowu  honor  for  a 
loess  of  pottage— In  other  words,  that  I  dis- 
posed ol  my  misbegotten  and  perverted  "in- 
terview" to  the  World  lor   a    sum  of  money. 
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view,  and  so  exactly  opposite  lo  my  own  con- 
ception ot  mv  character,  and  to  tbe  concep- 
tion of  ino*'e  who  know  me— for  my  laulia, 
roanv  as  they  may  be,  are  not  of  Hie  under- 
handed variety— that  I  cannot  believe  you 
seriously  entertain  H.  Even  a  fool  would 
not;  aud  you  aro  far  enough  f rom  belnc  a 
loot 

So  much  for  mv  Orst  pround  for  sunposins 
that  vou  knew  what  I  came  tor.  It  hat*  only 
oor-  weakness,  and  that  is.  that  It  must  rebt. 
In  the  last  resort,  upon  my  own  veracity.  It 
la  open  to  you  to  deny  that  I  raid  any  of  the 
things  that  I  did  say ;  aud  then  the  question 
would  be  !whlch  of  us  was  to  be  believed. 
1  hope  and  believe,  however,  that  it 
will  come  to  no  such  vulgar  issue,  but  should 
It  do  so,  Mure  Is  si  111  the  second  ground  in 
reserve,  the  logic  ot  circumstances.  1  regret 
on  iny  own  account  as  well  a»  on  yourn  that 
this  letter  Is  getting  so  long,  but  I  will  try  to 
make  It  all  worth  re.iding  The  circum- 
stances to  which  I  allude  are  those  wl.'en 
would  naturally  lead  you  to  infer  that  I  came 
to  you 

On  a  IKuslnete  Errmod 

rather  than  on  a  personal  one.  First,  there  Is 
the  letter  that  I  eent  you  in  my  capacity  ot 
literary  editor  of  the  World,  asking  for  the 
articles  on  England.  As  you  had  answered 
that  letter  only  two  or  three  dayi  before 
1  saw.  you,  the  subject  might 
naturally  be  present  In  your  mind 
when  we  met.  Secondly,  there  Is  the 
telecTam  that  I  sent  you  from  Hosion  saying: 
"Your  letter  received.  Mav  I  come  out.  and 
sec  you  tomorrow?"  to  which  you  replied  by 
telegraph;  "Yes— glad  to  see  you."  ThU 
brief  correspondence  might.  I  nb'tuM  think, 
have  Miggesied  to  you  Ihe  third  reason, 
namely,  that  It  was  not  Intrinsically  prob- 
able that  I.  with  a  great  deal  ot 
pressing  work  on  my  bands,  would 
find  It  practicable  to  journey  from  bag 
Harbor,  L.  I.,  to  Southboro,  Mass.,  solely  to 
enjoy  a  few  hours'  personal  chat  with  you. 
1  would,  it  Is  true,  had  1  been  wgemlemao 
<f  unlimited  leisure,  have  gladly  taken 
more  trouble  than  that  for  the  pleasure 
ot  seeing  you ;  but  I  have  never  be- 
longed to  tbat  category,  and  probably 
never  shall.  However,  you  might  have  sup- 
posed that  I  haa  come  tu  Boston  on  other 
business,  and  had  only  called  on  you  because 
\ou  happened  to  b»*  within  reach.  Fourthly, 
I  informed  various  friends  In  Boston  that  I 
haa  come  to  Interview  you,  and,  on  my  return 
from  Kouthuoro.  that  I  had  done  to 
successfully.  This  fact  may  or  may  not  nave 
come  to  your  knowledge:  but  at  all  events 
It  I-  Inconsistent  with  tne  theory  tbat  I 
considered  the  Interview  a  stolen  one. 
Fifthly,  the  fact,  of  which  yon  are  now  first 
Informed,  that  I  telegraphed  the  World 
on  my  return  to  Hosion  tbat  you  were  "alt 
right."  Sixthly,  the  fact  thatthe  "interview" 
appeared  over  my  Blcnature.  if  I  had  stolen 
it,  this  would  have  been  hammering  the  nails 
Into  my  own  coftln.  Seventhly,  the  fact 
that  I  telegraphed  you,  on  the  very  morn- 
ins  oI  'ho  dav  that  your  letter 
of  repudiation  was  republished  In  the 
Kvenlne  Fosi.  saying  that  the  World  hoped 
you  would  have  the  poem,  which  we  had 
asked  vou  to  write  on  the  Hanbolal  statue, 
read*  for  the  28th  ot  October.  This  telegram 
could  not.  Indeed,  have  Influenced  you, 
when  wrltlnc  your  letter  to  the  Advertiser, 
for  Uiai  was  written  before  you  received 
it:  but  it  might  have  led  you  to  reflect  that 
such  a  telegram  was  no;  what  one  would  ex* 
pect  to  receive  from  a  man  who  hud  com* 
mitted  a  felonv  upon  him.  and  thus  have 
promoted  you  to  publish  some  word 

-  -^lerfttliiK  Your  First  Statement. 

Bo  much  for  Ihe  lode  of  errcumstanoes,  an 
of  which,  I  think,  tends  to  substantiate  my 
positron ;  end  a  pert  ot  which,  at  least,  la- 
creases  the  difficulty  ot  understanding  bow 
you  could  nave  tailed  to  grasp  the  mean- 
roc  of  my  self-lntrodoetlon  as  an  inter- 
viewer. Let  me  observe,  here,  that  1  do  not 
doffmatically  assert  tbat  yon  did  grasp  my 
meaning :  I  do  not  pretend  to  read  your  mind. 
But  I  wish  to  show  that,  whether  or  not  you 
old  comprehend  me,  there  was  everything  In 
the  circumstances  and  in  my  own  statements 
to  assist  you  in  comprehending  me. 

I  be  above  comprises  all  l  have  to  say  unon 
this  feature  ot  your  letter  to  the  Advertiser. 
But  there  Is  also  another  feature:  yon  main- 
tain tbat  1  not  only  quoted  you  Incorrectly, 
but  that  1  made  you  say  in  the  published  "in- 
terview" exactly  the  opposite  of  what  yon 
did  say  In  the  conversation.  This  charge 
Is  much  less  serious  than  the  other,  but  still 
it  demands  somereplv.  11  1  misinterpreted 
you  1  did  so  either  Intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally. If  the  former.  I  committed  a  folly 
aud  a  rascality  which  could  profit  me  nothing. 
It  was  my  In  erest  to  report  you  correctly. 
If  1  wanted  to  air  my  own  senttmems  on 
Knclaiid.  1  could  easily  have  done  so  without 
aitrloutlug  tnera  to  you.  It  I  wanted  to 
Invent  'a  conversation  out  of  whole  cloth, 
]  need  not  have  been  at  the  pains  to  com- 
plicate my  Imagination  by  listening  to 
your  actual  vlaws.  Bnt  It  was  your 
views,  not  mine,  and  not  fictitious  views,  that 
the  World  wanted ;  and  it  could  not  matter  a 
pin's  head  lo  roe  personally  whether  you 
considered  (for  Instance)  the  Prince  ot 
Wales  thick  or  thin,  or  that  Geor*e  Moore, 
the  novelist,  wus  a  virile  writer  or  an  emasen- 
lated  one.  The  'Interview,"  by  the  way, 
does  not  make  vou  say  tbat  you  had  read  Mr. 
Moore's  novels,  which  U  the  only  point  that 
you  happened  to  specify  In  your  letter.  It 
only  makes  yon  commend  him  on  the  score  ot 
virility.  Mot  to  go  further  In  this  direction.  It 
seems 
Improbable  that   I  Should  Hsvve  Mb* 

represented  Tost 
of  malice  prepense.    The  question  remains. 
Did  1  do  so  unintentionally  t     I  can  rely  only 
on  the  Internal    evidence  ot    aeoainenesa 
In    the    "Interview"     and     on    the   follow* 


lng  facts:  On  my  way  down  to  Bos- 
ton, alter  leaving  yon.  I  noted  down  on 
paper  the  heads  of  what  you  bad  said  to 
me.  With  these,  and  with  a  list  ol  questions 
that  I  had  prepared  beforehand  and  bad  put 
io  you  durlne  the  conversation.  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty In  writing  out  my  article  with  the  fresh- 
est possible  recollection  of  your  words,  and 
even  ot  your  n<  i.i-ier  of  uttering  them. 
Again,  I  paid  the  closest  attention  to  every 
thing  you  said,  which  you,  perhaps,  did  not 
do,  and,  once  more,  a  roan's  words,  even  when 
stenograplacally  reported,  mav  present  to 
htm  au  appearance  very  different  from  that 
they  were  while  he  was  speaKing  them. 
Nevertheless,  I  mav  have  fallen  Into  misap- 
prehensions, and  1  desire  to  give  you  every 
latitude  in  claiming  them. 

Finally,  I  will  not  enter  noon  the  question 
whether  you  would  repudiate  anything 
you  actually  said  merely  because 
1  was  Indiscreet  lu  reporting  1L  You 
are  James  Itussell  Lowell,  after  all, 
and  I  uo  not  believe  you  capable  of  such  a 
thing.  1  think  you  were  angry,  and  that 
you  wrote  in  baste.  I  have  tried  to  be  fair 
and  temperate.  I  desire  no  personal 
victory,  but  simply  justice,  and  I  trust  you 
will  accord  It.  Let  your  reply  be  such 
as  you  would  be  willing  to  have  published. 
Though  dated  New  York,  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten m  Sag  Harbor,  but  my  address  Is  New 
York.  1  leave  here  tomorrow.  Sincerely 
y«urs,  Julian  Hawthouxk. 

James  Russell  LowelL  Esq. 

Editorially  tbe  World  says:  "vTe  have  in 
our  possession  letters  and  telegrams  from  Mr. 
Lowell,  which  are  not  to  be  published,  be 
cause  they  are  personal,  which  show  con- 
clusively tbat  Mr.  Lowell  roust  have  under- 
stood tbe  purely  lournaltstlc  basis  upon  which 
he  was  approached  by  Mr.  Hawthorne." 


THAT  INTERVIEW. 


Hawthorne's  Purpose  Not  Even 
Suspected  by  Mr.  LowelL 


Very      Positive     Statement 
from  the  Victim. 

The  Interviewer  Made  Wary 
by  a  Previous  Failure* 


Deehfoot  Fatim,  PocTFipono,  Masiul 
30U1  October,  188G.       \ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald ;  I  have  never 
been  willing  to  wash  my  dirty  clothes  la 
public,  but  I  am  quite  as  reluctant  to  be  spat- 
tered with  the  suds  of  other  people  who 
choosd  to  wash  their  own  In  that  way.  This 
must  be  my  excuse  lor  troubling  you  with  a 
few  tines  on  the  very  unpleasant  topic  to 
which  vou  allude  in  this  morning's  Hebald. 

As  1  have  suflVred  an  Irreparable  wrong, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  me  so  much  of  your 
space  (generally  much  better  employed)  at 
will  enable  me  to  reaffirm  unequivocally  thai 
I  not  only  did  not  know,  but  tbat  I  never 
even  suspected,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  pur- 
pose in  visiting  me.  indeed,  I  should  have 
th.  jght  I  was  insulting  him  by  snowing  any 
such  suspicion.  The  failure  of  his  attempt  on 
my  frl-nd.  Dr.  Holme*  (which  he  did  not 
mention;,  perhaps  made  him  more  wary  hi 
his  approaches  tome. 

I  here  c ii.  0'!  no  controversy  between  hlta 
and  me.  lor  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  en* 
trapped  Into  any,  nor  do  1  understand  that  bo 
controverts  my  posl:iv«  statement,  for  be 
could  not,  but  only  that  he  endeavors  to 
weaken  Its  force  by  inference  and 
implication.  If  be  snail  assert  that 
he  told  me  lor  what  be  came  and 
V  at  I  understood  nlni.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to 
l.;.ive  the  m:»iter  to  those  who  Know  us  both 
as  a  question  of  veracity  between  him  and 
me.  The  life  of  a  man  Into  whose  private 
affairs  the  public  assumes  the  right  to  luok  Is 
lai  from  agreeable  at  the  best,  but  on  tbe 
terms  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  seems  willing  to 
jus:lfv  It  would  be  unendurable. 

I  nave  n«w  said,  1  hope,  the  last  word 
which  I  shall  lind  it  necessary  to  say  about 
an  al.nr  almost  as  paiuful  to  me  (or  Air.  Haw- 
thorne's sake  as  lor  my  own,  though  he  eonld 
hirdlv  have  chosen  a  victim  who  would  suffer 
in-'te  keenly.  1  might  fairly  go  further  and 
repudiate  indignantly  a  report  of  my  conver- 
sa'.iou  which  wholly  inlsrepreoent*  me  In  ha 
more  offensive  particulars,  but  I  remember 
bauclio's  proverb  an>i  dealt,  I  remain,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  J.  R.  Lowttx. 


MB.    LOWELL    PROTESTS 


i^l^t 


AGAINST  JVL1AN  ITaWTHORNE'R  BREACH 
OF  CONFIDENCE— HE  REPUDIATES  THE 
ALLEGED  INTERVIEW  AND  CHARACTER- 
IZES IT  AR  AN  OFFENCE  AGAINST  SO- 
CIAL   MORALS.         

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Lowell  in 
tills  morniqg'a  Advertiser,  not  only  utterly 
repudiates  the  alleged  interview  published  in 
the  New  York  World,  but  administers  a 
stinging  and  apparently  well-deserved  re- 
buke to  its  author: 

Dekrfoot  Fash,  ftoiTnnoaorr.H,  Mass. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Advertiser :  Sir— I  beg  for 
ppaoe  enough  In  your  columns  to  say  that  nobody 
could  ever  have  been  more  surprised  and  grieved 
than  I  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  breach  of  confi- 
dence In  hib  rei»ort  of  my  conversation  with  him, 
upon  which  you  comment  this  morning.  On  such 
terms  society  would  become  Impoaailde,  and  the 
temjxtrafnndi  would  need  to  benualified  by  quite 
another  adjective  than  tnollin.  It  never  entered 
my  head  that  the  eon  of  my  old  and  honored  friend 
waK  "interviewing"  me.  If  It  bad  he  would  have 
found  roe  dumb.  I  have  always  thought  well  of 
Volt  aire's  motto,  Jtetie  Wz//  out  bene  fat  u It,  and 
iifw  *>at  *  am  growinc  old  it  seems  wiser   to  me 

The  worwt  of  such  offences  against  social  morals 
Is  that  explanation  and  correction  aro  alike  futile, 
even  had  one  tbe  time  or  the  Inclination  for  them, 
and  If  the  public  cared  anything  about  the  matter. 
1  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  wilfully  inis- 
ro|»esented  me;  but  wliatever  I  may  have  said 
has  l«H-umc,  after  passing  througrf  the  refracting 
medium  of  his  memory,  tnnrh  more  bis  than  mine. 
1  tbould,  however,  have  held  my  peace  and  sub- 
mitted to  thib  doubtless  unintentional  caricature 
of  mv  opinions,  were  It  not  that  in  some  cases, 
which  pain  me  tbe  more  that  other  persons  are 
concerned,  tbe  rejtorter  has  made  me  say  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  1  really  must  have  Raid  and 
of  what  ih  the  truth.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's prevailing  inaccuracy  in  matters  of  less 
Interest  to  me  than  those  of  which  I  have  been 
f  peaking.  1  may  instance  what  he  makes  me  say 
of  Mr.  George  Moore.  The  fact  is  that  I  have 
never  read  a  line  of  this  gentleman's  writing. 

Speaking  generally,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any 
ground  in  my  own  mind  for  many  of  the  opinions 
attributes  tu  me,  and  must  protest  against  their 
being  received  as  in  anv  way  representative  of  my 
deliberate  self.  Tbe  old  proverb.  "Save  me  from 
my  friends,"  must  be  stretched,  it  would  seem,  to 
take  in  their  children  alno.  I  remain,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  R,  Lowell. 


Beyond  doubt,  tlic  portion  of  Harper  fc 
Magazine  for  October  which  will  attract 
the  greatest  attention  and  curiosity,  will  lie 
tbe  little  sketch.  "A  Legend  of  Souora." 
The  reason  for  this  can  only  he  found  in 
the  f«ct  that  the  author  is  >1  ins  Hildcg>irdc 
Hawthorne,  daughter  of  Julian  antl  grand- 
daughter  of  the  great  romancer,  Nathan- 
iel. This  statement  requires  modification. 
The  mere  fact  that  Miss  Hawthorne  is  the 
daughter  of  her  father  will  scarcely  serve 
to  attract  attention  to  her  first  essay  in  the 
field  of  literature.  That  she  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  her  grandfather  is  the  potent 
fact,  which  will  operate  to  ram  all  eyes 
nnon  her. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Julian  Hawthorne 
has  been  a  distinct  disappointment.  The 
wonderful  genius  of  his  father,  far  better 
understood  and  appreciated  today  than 
daring  bis  life  or  at  his  death,  would 
naturally  have  led  a  critical  public  to  ex- 
pect in  the  son  something  of  the  same 
characteristics.  Search  for  similarities  of 
style  has  linen  fruitless.  The  influence 
even,  of  his  father's  writings,  is  undiscern- 
ible  in  those  of  Julian  Hawthorne.  In  one 
of  his  earlier  novels,  "Idolatry,"  there 
•  terns  indeed,  to  be  an  attempt  to  follow 
after  his  great  exemplar ;  bnt  the  atten.pt  is 
weak  and  scarcely  noticeable,  jn  subse- 
quent writings  the  attempt  even  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned.  As  the  biographer 
of  his  father,  Julian  Hawthorne  has  failed 
signally  to  command  the  attention  and 
ayinputhy  of  the  admirers  of  that 
wonderful        genius.  In         his        later 

role,  as  writer  of  sunaatioual  de- 
tective stories,  he  has  certainly 
not  added  to  his  literary  reputation.  The 
imposture  which  ho  practised  three  yc:.rs 
ago  upon  the  late  Mr.  Lowell  and  his  be- 
trayal of  that  gentleman's  confidence  surely 
did  not  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  hi» 
friends  and  admirers.  In  short,  Julian  Haw- 
thorne has  in  his  career  failed  utterly  to 
meet  the  expectations  which  might  fairly 
and  jnstly  have  been  formed. 

When,  therefore,  Hildegardc  nnwthorne 
appears  as  an  author,  curiosity  is  aroused. 
She  comes  before  a  public  which  might 
naturally  bo   prejudiced  against  her  iu  ad- 
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lor  much  Concord  uu  laianus,  and  keeping 
clear,  in  a  (treat  degree,  of  the  quarrels,  social 
and  |>olilica],  which  agitated  the  village."  Thin 
is  ueil  enough,  but  he  takes  occason  to  add: 
"Mrs.  Thoicau.  on  llie  other  hand,  with  her  sister 
Louisa,  and  her  sisters-in-law.  harah,  .Maria  and 
.lane  Thoreau,  took  theii  share  in  the  villazo 
bickerings:"  1  fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Sanborn  cm 
know  this  unless  lie  took  a  pretty  active  part  in 
those  same  village  bickerings  himself,  auil  if  he 
does  not  write  it  of  his  own  knowledge,  be  is 
surely  writing  gossip  of  a  very  small  and  petty 
kind.  1'crhaps  he  thought  It  wittv  to  speak  of 
tliciii  all  together  in  this  way.  Hear  "Annt 
.Maria,  '  one  of  the  sweetest,  gentlest  women  that 
ever  lived,  and  whose  letter,  writteu  when  she 
Was  eighty-tour  years  ot  age,  is  the  one  good 
thing*  in  Mr.  Sanliom's  hook!  He  rewants 
her  for  it  by  speaking  of  her  as  taking 
her  "share  In  the  village  bickerings  '•(  It 
was  certainly  left  for  Mr.  Sanborn  to  discover 
this.  Few  ot  us  remember  I.oulsa  llunbar,  or 
Sarah  and  .lane  Tlioreau,  well  enough  to  speak  of 
them  from  our  own  knowledge,  but  those  who  do. 
say  that  Mr.  Sanborn's  allusion  to  tliciii  gives  a 
very  wrong  impression,  and  is  entirely  without 
excuse.  A  lady,  who  well  remembers  la.tusa 
lniubar  and  Jane  Tlioreau,  said  to  me,  "I  cannot 
conceive  ot  such  a  thing  being  said  In  connection 
with  them.  Why  we  all  loved  them."  lint  it  is 
Henry  Thoreau's  mother  whom  .Mr.  Sanborn 
singles  out  as  the  special  target  tor  ill-natured 
criticism.  1  will  rjuole  again.  Alter  speaking 
of  her  brother,  Charles  liuubar.  Mr.  Sanborn 
goes  on  in  this  strain:  "Thoreau's  mother  had 
this  same  incessant  and  rather  malicious  liveli- 
ness that  in  Charles  Dunhar  took  the  grotesque 
iorin  above  hinted  ot.  She  was  a  kindle,  shrewd 
woman.  Willi  traditions  of  gentility  and  M-nli- 
riiritts of  yetieroftitu.  but  with sharjtattil  zmtden 
jlttshe*  *<t  yu**ip  uilc/  malice,  winch  never  unite 
aiuontitnl  to  •W-nutare  [the  italics  are 
my  ownl,  but  which  greatly  provoked  the  prim 
ami  commonplace  rc»iiectubilitu  that  the  go  often 
co-wie  in  contact  with.  Along  with  tills  humorous 
quality  there  went,  also,  an  affectionate  earnest- 
ness in  her  relations  with  those  who  depended 
upon  her,  that  cuuld  not  tail  to  be  resiiected  by 
all  who  knew  the  bard  conditions  that  New  Eng- 
land life,  even  in  a  favored  village  like  Concord, 
then  imposed  on  the  mother  ol  a  familv.  where 
the  outward  circumstances  were  not  in'keopiug 
with  the  inward  aspirations."  in  anoiher  place 
he  says  of  John  Tboreau:  "  lip  was  a  small,  deaf, 
unobtrusive  mall,  plainly  clad,  and  'minding  his 
own  busiuess,'  very  much  in  contrast  wim  his 
wile,  who  wa-i  one  of  the  most  unceasing  talkers 
ever  seen  in  Concord.  Her  gift  of  speech  was 
proverbial";  and  more  follows  of  the  same 
sort.  It  lias  not  comuionly  been  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Sanborn  considered  "minding 
one's  business"  the  height  of  virtue. 
1  have  never  before  beard  it  intimated  that  Mrs. 
Thnreau  failed  in  that  respect,  and  yet  she  was 
not  like  a  woman  1  once  knew  whoso  next  door 
neighbor  died,  and  bad  been  buried  two  weeks 
betore  she  knew  that  anything  unusual  had 
taken  place!  Mrs.  Tlioreau  was  a  good  lrlend 
and  a  kind  neighbor,  as  many  can  testify.  It  is, 
perhaps,  needless  to  remalk  that  Mr.  Sanborn's 
hook  has  given  great  pain  to  the  inanv  friends  ol 
the  Tboreau  family.  But  it  is  lor  this  reason 
that  1  propose  to  speak  of  a  few  things  which 
Mr.  Sanboin  omits  to  speak  of,  and  to  enlarge  a 
little  upon  some  of  which  he  does  sjieuk.  1  think 
the  characteristics  which  chiefly  iinpicsscd  thosa 
ol  us  who  knew  Mrs.  Tboreau  best,  were  uic  ac- 
tivity ot  her  mind  and  the  wideticss  of  licr  sviu- 
patliv.  The  nrst  qualify  Henry  inherited.  She 
was  also  an  excellent  mother  and  housewife, 
in  the  midst  ol  poverty  she  brought  up 
her  children  to  all  the  amenities  of  life, 
ami,  if  she  had  but  a  crust  of  bread  for  dinner, 
would  see  that  ii  was  properly  served.  Mr.  San- 
born says  patrohjziufjy,  she  'had  "sentiments  of 
geuerositi."  She  certainly  had,  though  I  should 
scarcely  have  spoken  of  'it  in  that  way.  Year 
after  year  on  Christinas  and  Thanksgiving  days 
she  invited  to  her  table,  not  the  rich  who  would 
return  her  hospitality,  but  her  r»K»rcr  neighbors 
from  whom  she  could  expect  no  return-  She  was 
never  so  poor  or  so  busy  that  she  did  not  find 
ways  of  helping,  those  poorer  than  herself.  Such 
was  her  influence  in  this  respest  that  it  was  lelt 
by  ati  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  and  one 
young  girl  was  heard  to  sav,  "When  1  grow  up.  I 
will  do  like  Mrs.  Tuoicall.  1  will  give  my  gifts  to 
those  who  need  them,  and  1  will  invite  to  my 
table  the  |>oor  rather  than  the  rich,  who  are  sure 
to  liavo  plenty  ol  invitations  without  mine." 
And  yet  she  did  not  conliuc  her  hospitality  to 
the  |KM>r;  people  of  every  kind  and  degree 
were  welcomed  under  her  roof.  Her  efforts  In 
the  anlislaverv  cause  are  wtU  ^.nowu.  She  was 
unsDaring  in  nor  dciuMiriv^oj,   of  the   fugitive 

slave  law.  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  fugitives.  Are  these  tnlugs  what  air. 
Sunburn  means  by  "seutiineuls  of  generosity"? 
Wltcn  she  became  Interested  in  a  poor  servant 
girl,  she  placed  money  in  the  bank  for  her,  and 
encouraged  her  to  add  little  stuns  to  It  from  tiro* 
to  time.  And  when  she  made  her  will,  every  dol- 
lar was  disposed  of  conscientiously  where  aba 
thought  it  would  do  the  most  good,  and  In  noway 
merely  for  her  own  pleasure.  Jt  was  no  mere  Im- 
pulse which  made  tier  tlo  these  things,  but  a  high 
and  noble  principle.  There  was  no  poor  man  or 
woman  who  came  in  contact  with  her  to  whom 
she  did  nut  do  some  good.  She  bad  her  faults, 
as  which  of  us  has  not?  but  her  aim  was  high. 
She  expressed  herself  frankly  at  all  timer,  and 
she  sruuetiines  told  disagreeable  truths;  perhaps 
she  felt  it  a  duty  to  do  so.  She  bad  the  courage 
of  her  convictions,  and  she  certainly  never  Imi- 
tated to  condemn  a  fault.  It  was  dune  in  all 
honesty  tu  bring  about  a  reform.  She  was  much 
more  likely  to  say  severe  things  tn  people  than  of 
them.  Tlus  ilncu'tssH.  sute  a  person  popular.  8b« 
Tecs  a  great  talker,  and  she  occasionally  sold 
sharp  things;  but  what  was  this  In  comparison 
with  her  virtues'.'  She  was  quick-witted  and 
observing,  and  naturally  bad  more  to  say  than 
some  of  her  neighbors.  She  was  never  guilty  of 
mean  and  petty  gossip.  She  was  not  uncharita- 
ble, and  could  readily  forgive  a  fault  if  sue  saw 
any  signs  of  repentance.  On  the  whole,  1  think 
lew  women  Late  done  more  good  and  leas  barm 
in  the  world  than  Mrs.  Tboreau.  That  anr  biog- 
rapher of  Henry  Tboreau  should  use  bis'  nam* 
as  a  centre  around  which  to  weave  a  tissue 
of  pretty  gossip  about  bis  mother  and  aunts 
would  seem  j^cullarly  ungracious;  but,  that  this 


should  be  done  by  one  caUlug  himself  bis 
"friend."  Is  a  relinement  of  cruelty  which  has 
scluoui  been  paralleled  In  literary  annals. 

K.  K.F. 

•Some  may  take  ex.<epttoo  to  the  remark  tliat  MUe 
Maria  Tlioreau'a  teller  i>  "ike  cue  K"*l  thing  In  Mr. 
saiiiburo  *  t»w,k."  1  liu  n.,:  lueau  l„  buolv  that  mere  are 
ni.i  oilier  sood  things  m  ll.e  book,— nkaudHI  anecdote* 
aiei  on-  like.  1  am  not  erlticisuig  lite  Uiuk  from  a  hi- 
erary  |*ihit  of  view ;  but  iii.o  Idler  seems  to  uie  the  on 
llilwc  which  H'lUsatiy  ilcha  loour  kn.mieus'e of  Thureao 
ami  tils  ancestry  not  obtaliial-le  elsewhere. 


Thobeai-  rot  a  Sham.  It  has  been  Mill 
'•y  a  bank  critic  that  the  life  of  Tboreau, 
"with  all  its  strenuous  pretence  of  perfect 
sincerity,  was  at  bottom  a  transparent 
sham ;"  but  to  nay  this  is  to  miss  the  one 
quality  in  him  that  is  of  use  to  his  fellow- 
uicn.  Bis  life  was  not  a  sham,  because  he 
had  courage  to  be  himself,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil.  A  life  is  a  sham  just  so  far  as 
the  man  who  leads  it  believes  one  thing  and 
acts  another.  Ko  doubt, literary  life  In  Boston 
and  Concord  was  full  of  shams,  just  as  esthetic 
ami  literary  circles  in  London  are  also  full  ot 
shams.  But  it  is  not  those  who  are  willing 
to  lead  a  life  of  real  hardship  month  after 
month,  alone  in  the  backwoods,  simply  from 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  the  thing  itself,  who 
niake  up  the  shams.  To  say,  too,  that 
Tliofeau,  like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  "was 
deeply  leavened  by  the  leaven  of  the  artifi- 
cial world  from  which  he  revolted,"  does  not 
tell  against  his  sincerity.  Probably 
Tboreau  was  as  fully  alive  to  the  leaven  of 
artificiality  in  himself  as  most  men  are  to 
what,  as  inheritors  of  the  past,  they  cannot 
get  free  from.  To  say  he  was  a  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  merely  to  say  that 
each  century  in  turn  gives  birth  to  its  own 
offspring  to  render  its  own  reading  of  the 
past.  We  can  never  cease  to  be  inheritors  of 
bygone  days;  but  in  the  method  dealing  with 
this  inheritance  lies  the  difference  between 
man  and  man. 

Thoreau's  writings,  however,  are  not  his 
strongest  point.  Whereas  in  Walden  be  has 
something  definite  to  say,  and  says  it  with  a 
simplicity  and  directness  that  makes  it  worth 
reading,  the  volumes  taken  from  his  journal 
l>ear  no  marks  of  originality.  What  be  records 
there  arc  merely  the  every-day  observations 
that  a  (airly-rlose  student  ol  Nature  might 
observe.  His  force,  as  it  were,  has  been  ex- 
pended in  putting  into  action  bis  desire  to 
live  in  solitude.  He  has  no  special  literary 
gilts,  and  he  is  too  prosaic  and  unsympa- 
thetic to  be  poetical.  His  inner  nature  does 
not  run  on  sufficiently  strong  lines  for  poetry. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  he  ever  felt  a  jov 
or  sorrow  very  keenly.  It  is  here  that  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  society  he  lived  in 
told  upon  him.  He  was  rarely  if  ever  carried 
out  of  himself.  No  doubt  there  is  a  sort  of 
introspective  writing  that  can  only  be  given 
out  through  self-consciousness;  but  if  so.it 
is  allied  with  gifts  denied  to  Tboreau.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  sympathy  with  others  underly- 
ing the  conscious  contemplation  of  self,  so 
that  what  is  inspired  by  self-consciousness 
strikes  unconsciously  upon  the  larger  element 
that  sympathy  has  created.  But  of  books 
aud  journals  the  world  has  enough  and  to 
spare:  and  If  a  man  has  awakened  new  life 
tli rough  vigorous  action,  he  may  be  forgiven 
for  writing  page*  which  probably  he  never  In- 
tended should  see  the  light,  and  which,  after 
all,  need  not  be  read  in  order  to  gain  the 
good  that  Tlioreau  can  give  as.  [London 
Spectator. 


THOREAU'S  UNPUBLISHED   POETRY. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Miss  Sophia  Thoreau,  in  October, 
1876,  I   received  from  her  executor  in   Maine,  where  she 
died,  her  brother  Henry's  copy  of  the  Dial,  in  four  volumes, 
which  she  had  asked  me  to  keep,  in  memory  of  her  and  of 
him.     Opening  the  volumes,  I  found  in  one  of  them  a  sheet 
of  verses  in    Henry  Thoreau's  handwriting,  and  evidently 
copied  out  of  his  commonplace-book  many  years  ago.  Some 
of  them  have  never  been  printed,  and  all  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  that  may  suggest  how  this  man  of  a  great  and  peculiar 
genius  regarded  his  own  poems.     He  seldom  published  any 
except  as  parts  of  his  prose  essays,  where  they  occur  either 
as  choruses,   or  hymns,   or  as  word-pictures,  to  illustrate 
more  clearly  the  movement  of  his  thought.     It  is  true  he 
allowed  several  of  his  poems  to  appear  in  the  Dial,  begin- 
ning with   "  Sympathy"   in  the  first  number,   which   Mr. 
Emerson  has  reprinted  with  a  few  more  at  the  end  of  his 
selection  from  Thoreau's  letters.     But  these  were  probably 
obtained    from  him  by  friends  who  desired  to  see  them 
printed,   after  reading  them  in  his  manuscripts.      I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  earliest  poem  he  showed  to  any  friend 
was  "  Sic  Vita,"  which  was  printed  years  afterward  in  the 
Dial,  and  then   in  the   "  Week."     This  was  written  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  was  wrapped  round  a  bunch  of  violets, 
tied  loosely  with  a  straw,  and  thrown  into  a  lady's  window. 
It  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  those  selected 
for  printing  in  1865  (though  it  had  been  read  at  his  funeral 
by  Mr.  Alcott  in  1862),  and  is  indeed  far  less  striking  than 
his  "Inspiration."     "Inspiration"  is  perhaps  his  longest 
poem  ;  but  only  a  few  extracts  from  it  appeared  during  the 
author's  life-lime.      Thoreau  had  much   skill  in   selecting 
from  his  own  verses,  and  no  doubt  these  fragments  were  the 
best  lines  in  the  poem,  which  consists  of  twenty-one  stanzas. 
Mr.  Emerson  printed  seven  of  these  stanzas,  omitting  the 
less  significant  parts,   but  also  omitting  much  which  the 
author  would  have  deemed  essential  to  the  full  statement  of 
his  thought.     Having  received  the  manuscript  from   Miss 
Thoreau  in  1863,  I  thought  it  right  to   print  it  entire  in  the 
Boston  Commonwealth,  just  as  it  was  left  by  the  poet.     Any 
differences  noticed  between  the  lines  as  there  given,  and  as 
published  by  Mr.  Emerson,  are  caused  by  changes  made  by 
another  hand.     Miss  Thoreau  did  not  object  to  these  slight 
changes,  and,  in  regard  to  one  short  essay,  entitled  "  Pray- 
ers,"  which  she   published    in   the  last  collection  of   her 
brother's   papets   that  was   made   by  her,  she   fell   into   a 
singular  error.     This  essay  is  not  Henry  Thoreau's  at  all, 
but  Mr.  Emerson's.  It  contains  some  verses  of  Thoreau's — 
which  in  his  manuscripts  are  entitled  "  Prayer" — but  nothing 
else  from  his  hand.     The  essay  was-  originally  published  in 
the  Dial  for  July,  1842.  and  as  the  verses  there  appear  in  a 
fuller  form  than  that  given  below,  I  assume  that  the  sheet 
of  verses  found  in  my  Dial  was  written  out  in  the  form 
which  came  to  me,  some  time  before  1842,  or  at  least  twenty 
years  previous  to  Thoreau's  death  (May  6th,  1862).    In  this 
form  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  rhymed  sentences,  each 
witn  its  title,  like  epigrams  ;  and  this,  I  conclude,  was  the 
way  that  Thoreau's  verses  were  made.     They  might  be  and 
often  were  afterward  joined  together  in  a  connected  poem, 
and  sometimes  the  framework  of  this  poem  was  arranged 
beforehand,  as  in  the  piece  called     "  The  Fisher's  Boy," 
containing  the  line  so  well  known  and  so  often  quoted  : 
"  My  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach." 

After  this  long  preface,  let  us  come  to  the  sheet  of  verses  : 


fS     s, 


OMNIPRESENCE. 

Who  equalleth  the  coward's  haste. 
And  still  inspires  the  faintest  heart ; 
Whose  lofty  fame  is  not  disgraced, 
Though  it  assume  the  lowest  part. 

INSPIRATION. 

If  thou  wilt  but  stand  by  my  ear. 

When  through  the  field  thy  anthem's  rung, 

When  that  is  done  I  will  not  fear 

But  the  same  power  will  abet  my  tongue. 

PRAYER. 

Great  God  !  I  ask  thee  for  no  meaner  pelf, 
Than  that  I  may  not  disappoint  myself ; 
That  in  my  conduct  I  may  soar  as  high 
As  I  can  now  discern  with  this  clear  eye ; 
That  my  weak  hand  may  equal  my  firm  faith,       *. 
And  my  life  practice  more  than  my  tongue  saith  ; 
That  my  low  conduct  may  not  show,  V 

Nor  my  relenting  lines,  £ 

That  1  thy  purpose  did  not  know,  <*&, 

Or  overrated  thy  designs.  C 

MISSION.  fjt 

I've  searched  my  faculties  around,  ^ 

To  learn  why  life  to  me  was  lent ; 


I 
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I  will  attend  the  faintest  sound, 

And  then  declare  to  man  what  God  hath  meant. 

DELAY. 

No  generous  action  can  delay 

Or  thwart  our  higher,  steadier  aims, 

But  if  sincere  and  true  are  they, 

It  will  arouse  our  sight  and  nerve  our  frames. 

THE  VIREO. 

Upon  the  lofty  elm-tree  sprays 
The  Vireo  rings  the  changes  meet, 
During  these  trivial  summer  days. 
Striving  to  lift  our  thoughts  above  the  street. 

MORNING. 

Here  the  sheet  abruptly  ends,  and  what  was  to  be  said 
about  "  Morning"  we  may  never  know.  The  quatrain  de- 
scribing the  vireo  singing  in  the  elms  above  a  Concord  street 
was  printed  in  the  Dial  for  July,  1842,  another  indication 
that  these  verses  are  of  earlier  date  than  that.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  found  among  the  "  verses  in  the  long  book,"  to 
which  Thoreau  refers  by  pencil  notes  in  his  copy  of  the 
Dial,  if  indeed  the  "  long  book"  may  not  have  been  long 
ago  destroyed.  For  during  his  last  illness,  in  the  winter  of 
1861-2,  Henry  Thoreau  told  me,  in  one  of  the  conver- 
sations we  had  in  his  sick-room,  that  he  had  once  destroyed 
many  of  his  verses,  because  they  did  not  please  the  friend 
(Mr.  Emerson)  to  whose  eye  he  had  submitted  them  ;  but  be 
added  :  "  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  burned  them,  for  perhaps  they 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Familiar  Letters  of   Thoreau, 

Edited  by  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
CW-.  Lit?* 

Aa  Historical  ekrteh  of  the  VsUtarUa 
MovMBUt  SIMM  the  MeformmtleM— 
"The  Ju(l«  Book,"  by  Badyard 
KlpIlBt-'-iuBdM-   ■eaeUata;  lav  the 

T«hm."  Ulutntad. 

When  Emerson  edited  the  letters  or 
Thoreau  he  threw  aside  a  great  many 
which  find  a  place  In  this  volume  be- 
cause they  were  too  personal  and  triv- 
ial (or  publication  at  that  time.  Prob- 
ably many  others  were  not  then  acces- 
sible. The  present  collection  Is  prac- 
tically complete.  It  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  who  has  written  a 
life  of  Thoreau,  and  who  Is  at  present 
undoubtedly  the  best  qualified  or  living 
persons  to  present  him  In  his  familiar 
letter-writing  to  the  world.  Emerson's 
selection  was  not  satisfactory-  to  Thc- 
reau's  family,  and  since  his  death 
Tboreau's  reputation  has  so  steadily 
grown,  and  so  much  Interest  Is  taken 
in  his  personal  characteristics,  that 
every  scrap  of  his  familiar  writing  has 
a  personal  value.  These  letters  pre- 
sent pictures  which  lie  uneonsriously 
sketched  of  himself.  Thev  enable  us  to 
see  him  In  a  different  light  lrom  that  In 
which  he  appears  in  his  formal  writings. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  volume  the  let- 
ters cover  his  years  of  discipline,  the  pe- 
riod of  his  youth  and  early  manhood, dur- 
ing which  he  was  testing  his  strength, 
gaining  friends,  beginning  his  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  Emerson  and  reach- 
ing out  to  some  grip  upon  the  world. 
This  occupies  one-third  of  the  book, 
and  will  be  estimated  variously  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  Some  will  regard  It  as 
more  Interesting  than  the  other  section. 
These  letters  are  mostly  addressed  to 
his  family  and  to  Emerson.  They  pre- 
sent the  man  In  his  familiar  life,  In  his 
hopes.  In  his  aspirations  and  in  his  dis- 
appointed achievement.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1*45  that  he  reached  his  golden  age 
of  work.  In  that  year  he  built  his  cabin 
at  YValden  and  retired  from  the  world. 
During  the  two  years  that  he  lived  In 
the  woods  he  did  not  write  many  let- 
ters, but  lived  mainly  within  himself 
and  In  the  company  of  the  Emersons. 
«  hen  Emerson  was  In  England  in  1847 
Thoreau  lived  with  his  famllv,  and  the 
letters  which  he  then  wrote  are  ad- 
mirable for  their  descriptions  of  what 
was  going  on  at  Concord  at  the  time. 

In  18-18  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Mr. 
Harrison  Blake  of  Worcester.  Mr. 
.  ~?  ha°  touched  a  sympathetic  chord 
In  Thoreau's  life,  and  the  letters  are. 
Pif.xt  to  the  Emerson  letters,  the  best 
things  In  this  volume.  They  express 
more  of  Thoreau's  higher  life  than  the 
others,  and  bring  o»ut  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  man.  In  the  Emerson 
-<i:ers  there  Is  a  deference  to  the  older 
man  which  Is  quite  perceptible.  Two 
other  correspondents  drew  out  Thoreau 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  One  was 
Thomas  Cholmondlley,  the  son  of  an 
English  clergyman,  and  the  other  was 
Daniel  Rlcketson,  who  lived  at  New 
Bedford.  To  these  men  Thoreau  opened 
.Ms.  mind  and  heart,  and  whatever 
higher  value  this  volume  has  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
them.  \He  expressed  his  sentiments  of 
faith  and  duty  and  love  to  them  In 
strong  terms,  and  there  Is  a  flavor 
about  his  writing,  a  freedom  and  a  red- 


ness which  Is  not  always  found  in  nis 
more  formal  essays.  If  we  had  space 
for  quotation,  a  great  many  good  pas- 
sages could  be  selected,  but  the  reader 
who  Is  Interested  In  Thoreau  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  tld-blts  from  the=e 
letters.  He  will  demand  the  volume 
Itself,  and  prize  It  highly  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Thoreau's  work.  This  makes 
the  11th  volume  of  his  writings. 
Thoreau  died  In  his  46th  year,  and  all 
his  work  was  done  In  less  than  20  years 
He  ripened  early,  and  the  quality  of  his 
work  was.  perhaps,  as  good  In  1844  as 
It  was  In  I860.  He  wrote  on  subjects 
which  other  men  have  discarded,  and 
his  method.  If  not  his  thought,  was 
always  original.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  per- 
formed his  task  In  editing  these  letters 
with  exemplary  tact  and  discretion. 
He  does  not  magnify  his  office,  but  In 
his  Introduction,  in  his  comments  and 
In  his  notes  he  simply  supplies  the  In- 
formation required  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  letters  and  leaves  the  rest 
to  the  reader.  Prof.  Norton  Is  believed 
to  be  the  best  American  editor  of  let- 
ters. His  editing  of  Lowell's  letters 
was  without  a  fault,  and  Mr.  Sanborn 
In  giving  to  the  world  these  familiar 
and  last  words  of  Thoreau,  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  his  fame.  The 
number  of  Thoreau's  correspondents 
was  not  great.  He  lived  too  much 
within  himself  to  make  many  friends. 
but  the  sincerity  and  humor  and  ear- 
nestness wnlctLne  possessed  are  enawn 
In  his  familiar  correspondence  as  they 
are  not  shown  anywhere  else.  This  vol- 
ume Is  also  an  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture during  the  great  transcendental 
epoch.  The  portrait  of  Thoreau  Is  from, 
a  medallion  made  by  the  artist..  Mr. 
Walter  Rlcketson.  It  gives  a  profile 
view  which  Is  stronger  than  tbe  whole 
expression  of  his  face.  VTtth  this  vol- 
ume It  Is  believed  that  the  writings  of 
Thoreau  are  fully  given  to  the  world. 
("Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David 
Thoresu."  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  notes,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.:  crown 
«vo.) 
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VOL.  XXXI. 


.NO.  9582. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  EMERSON 

•AV.TuHec 1 PW*  I.  !«?>- 

TUB  POET  LAW    TO  REST    WITH 
SIMPLE  CEREMOS1ES. 

»IANT  OF  JOS  OLD  FUTEXDS  AND  DT3TCJI- 
GflSITED  MEJi  CJ  ATTENDANCE— AD- 
DRESSES BT  TtTE'nOX.  E.  DOCKW003 
110AR  AND  TDE  ItEV.  JAMES  FHEE1IAN 
CLAKKE — A  fONXET  BT  MB    ALCOTT. 

Coxcoitr.,  Mass..  April  80.— The  funeral 
cf  Emerson  here  to-day  was  in  every  respect 
ti,e  simple  and  unostentatious  ceremony  ex- 
pected. The  public  exercises  in  the  old  I'njta- 
rian  church,  following  tbe  private  service  at 
the  liou.se,  consisted  mainly  eX  sAIresaes  by 
JorfRe  Rockwood  Hoar,  Mr.  Emerson's  old 
friend  and  neighbor,  and  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  of  Boston,  with  reading  from  the  Scrip- 
tures by  Dr.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
prayer  by  the  llev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Brookline. 
the  young  clergyman  who  has  been  supplying 
tbe  pulpit  here.  A  sonnet  by  A.  Ilronson  Al- 
cott  concluded  the  service.  The  singing  of 
Hey  el's  Hymn  at  the  request  of  tbe  F.mcr- 
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MAY    ALCOTT         LOUISA   ALCOTT       MR.  ALCOTT 


MRS.  ALCOTT 


ANNA   ALCOTT 


WHEN   LOUISA  ALCOTT  WAS  A  GIRL 

By  Edward  IV.  Emerson 

l  The  son  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emergen,  himself  a  boy  when  Louisa  Alcott  mas  a  girt,  tells  here  of  the  frolics  and  romps  of  the  young 
people  of  Concord.  His  recital  takes  ns  into  the  girl  life  of  Miss  Alcott,  shotrs  the  atmosphere  in  n'hich  she  was  brought  up,  and 
points  out  the  healthy  lesson  of  hoai  the  most  joyous  merrymakings  of  young  people  can  be  had  simply.  -The  Editor.] 


fN  THE  year  1840  a  remarkable  family  moved 
to  Concord  ;  high-minded,  cultivated,  ex- 
ceedingly poor,  despised  by  most  persons, 
welcomed  by  one  or  two;  apparently  so 
ill  titled  to  right  the  world's  fight  that 
failure  was  sure.  Yet  they  won,  in  the 
end,  respect,  recognition,  success,  and  their 
name  is  honorably  associated  with  that  of  the  town. 

The  head  of  that  family,  Amos  llronson  Alcott,  began 
life  as  a  peddler,  but  a  call  came  so  strongly  to  him,  like 
that  which  Jesus  gave  to  certain  poor  fishers  to  become 
teachers  of  a  better  life  than  they  found,  that  he  felt  justi- 
fied in  obeying  the  Master's  command  to  them  :  "Take 
no  thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat?  or,  What  shall 
we  li.'ink  ?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  lie  clothed?  " 


The  Alcotts'  Humble  Home  in  Concord 

MR.  ALCOTT  began  to  teach  in  a  better  sense  than  the 
schools  of  New  England  then  recognized.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  imagination, 
discovering  for  himself  methods  that  advanced  teachers 
strive  to  introduce  to-day,  held  to  these  at  a  loss,  and 
finally  had  his  Boston  school  wrecked  and  was  himself 
almost  mobbed  for  being  in  advance  of  his  day.  In  his 
school,  and  later,  on  a  day  of  public  shame,  he  bravely 
espoused,  even  at  the  risk  of  influence  and  of  life,  the 
cause  of  the  poor  slaves. 

It  is  of  his  family  that  I  am  to  tell  here,  but  their  extraor- 
dinary nurture  and  home  surroundings  must  be  known 
to  rightly  value  their  interesting  personalities  and  their 
life  together.  From  that  life  the  best  of  lessons  may  be 
,-ad,  which  may  be  helpful  alike  to  those  who  in  their 
youth  had  trials  and  opportunities  like  theirs,  and  to 
those  who  have  every  advantage  which  they  had  not.  In 
the  glimpses  that  I  shall  give  of  this  family  this  point  is 
best  worth  heeding :  that  with  beliefs,  tastes  and  aims 
differing  so  widely  as  to  make  domestic  harmony  seem 
impossible,  courage,  respect  for  each  other  and  love 
won  the  day,  and  kept  father,  mother  and  children  a 
united  family,  and  if  with  suffering,  also  with  happiness. 
After  the  loss  of  his  school  .Mr.  Akott  brought  his  noble 


wife  (a  sister  of  Samuel  May,  justly  called  one  of  the 
Heralds  of  Freedom)  and  his  four  little  daughters  to 
Concord.  He  gardened,  let  himself  out  for  day's  work 
to  farmers,  and  gave  conversations  as  opportunity  offered. 
Because  of  poverty,  and  also  of  his  brave  attempt,  in  a 
world  not  bred  to  Golden  Age  methods,  to  revive  that 
blameless  life,  and  live  on  the  herb  of  the  soil  and  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  with  water  from  the  spring;  and  clothe  the 
body  in  linen  wrought  from  the  blue-flowered  flax,  not 
murdering,  robbing  nor  enslaving  the  animals,  nor  yet 
becoming  partners  in  human  slavery  by  the  use  of  sugar, 
spice  and  cotton — all  stimulants  whatever  were  also  for- 
borne— their  housekeeping  was  not  easy  for  the  wife  to 
manage,  and  alarmingly  frugal  for  a  cold  zone.  The  con- 
ditions of  family  life  were  hard.  As  a  compensation  its 
simplicity  saved  time  for  purposes  that  were  worth  while. 
Mrs.  Alcott  made  it  a  rule  to  rise  early  enough  in  the 
morning  to  get  through  all  the  work  in  the  forenoon,  so 
that  after  dinner  was  cleared  away  she  should  have  a  long 
afternoon  to  devote  to  her  children.  She  meant  that  life 
should  be  rich  enough  in  the  gifts  that  the  woods,  the 
flowers,  the  skies,  stories  and  games  and  poems  had  for 
them  to  make  up  for  what  they  had  not,  so  that  poverty 
should  not  darken  their  young  lives.  She  was  not  only 
loving  and  sympathetic,  but  she  had  a  well-stored,  fertile 
mind.  From  her  they  learned  to  depend  on  themselves 
for  good  times,  and  their  imaginations  were  quickened. 


Louisa  Alcott" s  Gifts  Were  Early  Disclosed 

LOUISA  when  very  young  used  to  tell  fairy  stories  to  my 
sister  in  the  woods,  and  later  wrote  others  and  sent 
them  to  her.  These  were  gathered  in  her  first  book. 
"  Flower  Fables."  A  great  taste  for  acting  and  skill  in 
devising  and  producing  wonderful  romantic  plays  soon 
showed  itself.  Love,  despair,  witchcraft,  villainy,  fain- 
intervention,  triumphant  right,  held  sway  in  turn.  In 
those  days  a  red  scarf,  a  long  cloak,  a  big  hat  with  a 
plume  stolen  from  a  bonnet,  a  paper-knife  dagger,  a 
scrap  of  tinsel  from  a  button-card,  a  little  gold  paper  for 
Royalty,  tissue  paper  stretched  on  wire  hoops  for  fairy 
wings,   produced  su|>erb  effects.     Sheets   pinned  on  the 
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and  domestic  machinery  working  smoothly  through  it  all 
by  that  maternal  magic  which  makes  them  the  human 
Providences  of  this  naughty  world." 


The  Friends  and  Companions  of  (he  Alcott  Girls 

FROM  tragedy  and  melodrama  the  girls  were  led  to 
comedy  by  the  delights  of  Dickens,  and  thereafter  they 
especially  shone  in  dramatized  bits  of  his  work.  As  they 
grew  up  they  fully  appreciated  the  humorous  side  of  the 
strange  specimens,  communists,  anti-money  and  ami- 
marriage  men,  sun-believers  and  the  like,  who  came  to 
their  door  and  tarried  for  a  time,  for  Mr.  Alcott  had  a 
most  catholic  hospitality.  It  was  especially  at  Fruitlands, 
a  Golden  Age  community  of  philosophers  that  wilted  at 
winter's  first  frost  (by  no  means  golden,  however,  for 
poor  Mrs.  Alcott  I,  that  these  pilgrims  gathered.  Thence 
the  family,  with  fortune  at  lowest  ebb,  returned  to 
Concord,  but  left  it  in  1848  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Boston, 
and  then  in  Walpole,  New  Hampshire ;  but  Anna  and 
Louisa  tried  their  fortunes  as  teachers  in  Syracuse  and 
Boston,  and  so  saw  something  of  the  world. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  the  Alcotts  returned  to  Concord, 
but  in  sadness,  for  Lizzie,  the  good  girl  of  whom  one  of 
her  playmates  lately  spoke  to  me  as  "all  conscience," 
uas  fading  away  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in 
Walpole,  where  her  mother  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  a 
poor  family  afflicted  with  the  dreadful  sickness,  to  see 
that  the  children  were  not  neglected.  The  loss  of  their 
daughter,  the  following  spring,  was.  as  has  been  well  said, 
"the  result  of  one  of  those  generous  acts  which  the 
Alcotts  performed  as  constantly  and  as  inevitably  as  roost 
persons  perform  acts  of  self-interest" 

At  that  time  Mr.  Sanborn's  school  had  lately  been/ 
established  in  Coucord,  which  brought  to  town  a  brigh' 


Birthplace   of  Thoreau 


moved   from   its  original   situation   on   the  Virginia  road 


COUNTRY    HOMES  'OF    FAMOUS    AMERICANS 


IV.     HENRY    DAVID    THOREAU 


1 


By    OLIVER    BRONSON    CAPEN 


T  WAS  on  a  March  morn- 
ing in  1 845  that  Thoreau 
borrowed  Bronson  Al- 
cott's  keen  axe,  and  started 
from  Concord  village  across 
lots  for  Walden  pond,  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  southward. 
On  the  north  shore  of  the 
pond  he  had  determined  to 
build  a  cabin  and  live  in  a 
simple  fashion,  in  close  touch 
with  nature.  He  had  arranged 
with  Emerson  to  build  his 
hut  on  some  woodland  the 
latter  owned  by  the  side  of 
the  pond. 

He  was  twenty-eight  years 
old,  full  of  vigor,  and  a  good 
wielder  of  the  axe.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  wished 
to  live  for  a  time  in  the  woods,  apart  from  the  village  life. 
Once,  a  few  years  before  he  moved  to  Walden,  he  nearly 
carried  out  his  plan  —  only  in  a  more  commonplace  way. 
Then,  he  had  bargained  to  buy  the  Hollowell  farm,  a  mile 
west  of  Walden,  and  was  preparing  his  seeds  and  thinking 
about  making  a  wheelbarrow,  when  the  farmer's  wife 
demurred. 

Thoreau  was  a  versatile  genius.  He  was  handy  with 
tools,  and  the  dwelling  he  built  was  a  good  substantial  lit- 
tle house,  not  merely  an  awkwardly  constructed  hut.  For 
the  frame  of  the  house  he  cut  down  some  of  the  tall,  slen- 
der white  pines  that  grew  on  the  hillside.  He  hewed  the 
main  timbers  six  inches  square.     The  studs  for  the  most 


Front  door  of  Thoreau's  birthplace 


part  he  hewed  on  two  sides,  and  the  floor  timbers  and 
rafters  on  only  one  side.  When  he  began  the  work  the  ice 
was  still  on  the  pond.  Yet  the  cabin  was  not  ready  for 
occupancy  until  the  Fourth  of  July;  for  he  was  a  leisurely 
builder,  belonged  to  a  union  of  his  own,  and  had  short 
hours.  When  he  went  home  at  night  he  often  cut  over  to 
the  railroad  track,  which  encroached  on  the  west  side  of 
the  pond,  and  walked  down  it.  into  the  village.  The  direct 
road  from  the  village  toward  the  pond  is  now  called 
"Thoreau  Road." 

A  cairn  has  been  built  by  pilgrims  to  Walden  some  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  lake,  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
hut.  Tourists  often  carry  good-sized  stones  for  miles  in 
order  to  cast  them  on  the  rude  monument.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  cellar,  which  he  dug  six  feet  square  and  seven 
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deep  "  to  a  fine  sand  where  potatoes  would  not  freeze  in 
winter." 

The  site  of  the  cabin  is  situated  well  down  on  the  hill- 
side, in  a  grove  of  slender  white  pines  which  wave  their 
tufted  tops  high  in  the  air.  Through  the  trees  one  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  lake,  with  the  beautiful  colorings  of 
its  crystal  water  and  of  the  tree-clad  hills  that  fringe  it  half 
a  mile  away  to  the  southward.  The  cove  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  lake,  near  which  the  cabin  was  built,  is  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  wide  and  is  the  longest  of  the  five  coves 
that  penetrate  the  irregular  banks  of  the  pond.  At  fhe 
edge  of  the  cove  the  hill  rises  abruptly  for  a  distance  of 

twenty  feet  and  then  more  gradually  to  a  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet. 

This  pond  is  a  charming  spot  —  a  liquid  mirror  in  a 
sylvan  setting.  On  three  sides  it  is  shut  in  by  steep  hills 
thickly  wooded  with  pines  and  oaks  that  extend  down  to 
■the  water's  edge.  As  in  the  days  of  Thoreau,  the  beauty- 
destroying  axe  makes  its  perennial  devastations,  and  many 
of  the  trees  in  the  VValden  woods  north  of  Thoreau  cove 
have  recently  been  cut  down.  The  pond  is  oblong  and 
irregular  in  shape,  half  a  mile  long  from  east  to  west  —  its 
greatest  dimension.  On  the  west  side  it  is  considerably 
wider  than  on  the  east.  The  water  is  exceptionally  clear 
and  transparent,  as  the  bottom  can  be  seen  at  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet.  The  pond  was  reputed  to  be  bottomless,  and, 
to  satisfy  himself  about  the  matter,  Thoreau  made  a  great 
number  of  soundings  through  the  ice  during  his  first  win- 
ter at  the  place.  The  greatest  depth,  he  found,  was  one 
hundred  and  two  feet. 

Early  in  May  Thoreau  had  his  house- raising,  not  so 
much  because  he  needed  assistance  as  for  the  sake  of 
neighborliness,  he  tells  us  in  "Walden."  In  New  Eng- 
land, house-raising,  like  corn-husking,  used  to  be  a  social 
function  of  great  moment.  Among  the  party  were  Alcott, 
Edmund  Hosmer,  a  prominent  Concord  farmer,  and 
George  William  Curtis,  who  described  the  event  as  "a  bit 
of  life  as  Arcadian  as  any  at  Brook  Farm." 

At  the  same  time  he  plastered  the  house  and  shingled 
the  sides,  "which  were  already  impervious  to  rain,  with  im- 
perfect and  sappy  shingles  made  of  the  first  slices  of  the 
log,  whose  edges  I  was  obliged  to  straighten  out  with  a 
plane." 

"  I  have  thus  a  tight  shingled  and  plastered  house,"  he 
says,  in  "Walden,"  "  ten  feet  wide  by  fifteen  long,  and  eight- 
feet  posts,  with  a  garret  and  a  closet,  a  large  window  on 
each  side,  two  trap-doors,  one  door  at  the  end,  and  a  brick 
fireplace  opposite.  The  exact  cost  of  my  house,  paying 
the  usual  price  for  such  materials  as  I  used,  but  not  count- 
ing the  work,  all  of  which  was  done  by  myself,  was — 
twenty-eight  dollars,  twelve  and  a  half  cents." 

Of  the  cabin,  Thoreau's  devoted  friend,  William  Eller- 
Chan:iing,  who  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  there  when  the 
chimney  was  being  built,  has  said,  "  It  was  a  larger  coat 
and  hat, — a  sentry-box  on  the  shore,  in  the  wood  of  Wal- 
den, ready  to  walk  into  in  rain  or  snow  or  cold.  As  for 
its'  being,  in  the  ordinary  meaning,  a  house,  it  was  so 
superior  to  the  common  domestic  contrivances  that  I  do 
not  associate  it  with  them.  By  standing  on  a  chair  you 
could  reach  into  the  garret,  and  a  corn  broom  fathomed 
the  depth  of  the  cellar.  It  had  no  lock  to  the  door,  no 
curtain  to  the  window,  and  belonged  to  nature  nearly  as 
much  as  to  the  man." 

Before  the  chimney  was  built,  Thoreau  did  his  cooking 
outdoors  early  in  the  morning.  If  the  day  were  stormy 
he  would  put  some  boards  over  the  fire,  then  sit  under 
them  and  watch  the  bread  bake.  The  next  winter  his  con- 
science troubled  him  for  burning  so  much  of  Emerson's 


wood,  so  he  used  a  small  cooking-stove — a  substitute  for 
the  open  fire  which  took  all  the  poetry  out  of  his  cooking 
operations. 

"  My  furniture,"  he  says,  "  part  of  which  I  made 
myself,  and  the  rest  cost  me  nothing  of  which  I  have  not 
rendered  an  account,  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  table,  a  desk, 
three  chairs,  a  looking-glass  three  inches  in  diameter,  a  pair 
of  tongs  and  andirons,  a  kettle,  a  skillet,  and  a  frying- 
pan,  a  dipper,  a  wash-bow),  two  knives  and  forks,  three 
plates,  one  cup,  one  spoon,  a  jug  for  oil,  a  jug  for 
molasses,  and  a  japanned  lamp." 

This  neat,  airy  little  cabin,  with  its  shingled  sides  and 
roof,  its  snug  plastered  walls,  with  the  brick  fireplaces  and 
stone  chimneys,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  tree- 
covered  hill  back  of  it,  was  a  pretty  comfortable  place;  but 
the  reason  Thoreau  bestirred  himself  to  build  such  a  con- 


The   hut  was  "a  tight  shingled  house  ten  feet  wide  by  fifteen  long" 

ventional  habitation  was  the  need  of  shelter  from  the 
severe  winter  weather,  and  not  because  he  wanted  an  ortho- 
dox New  England  house.  The  cabin  was  much  more 
ideal,  he  thought,  and  much  mere  a  part  of  its  untamed 
environment,  before  the  plaster  and  shingles  were  added. 
"  When  first  I  took  up  my  abode  in  the  woods,"  he  wrote 
in  "  Walden," — "  that  is,  began  to  spend  my  nights  as  well 
as  days  there — my  house  was  not  furnished  for  winter,  but 


Desk,  bed,  and   one   of  the  three  chairs  Thoreau   had   at  the  hut 

was  merely  a  defense  against  the  rain,  without  plastering 
or  chimney,  the  walls  being  of  rough  weather-stained 
boards,  with  wide  chinks,  which  made  it  cool  at  night. 
The  upright  white  hewn  studs  and  freshly  planed  door  and 
window  casings  gave  it  a  clean  and  airy  look,  especially  in 
the  morning,  when  its  timbers  were  saturated  with  dew,  so 
that  I  fancied  that  by  noon  some  sweet  gum  would  exude 
from  them.  To  my  imagination,  it  retained  throughout 
the  day  more  or  less  of  this  auroral  character." 

For  over  two  years  Thoreau  lived  in  his  little  country 


The  cairn  of  stones  that   marks  the   site  of  Thoreau's   hut.     Every   lover  of   Thoreau   who   makes  a 
from   the   shore   of  the   pond   to   add  to  the   pile —  a  decided    improvement  on   the   practice 
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home,  a  mile  from  any  neighbor.  In  the  summer,  when  he 
was  not  fishing  or  roaming  the  woods,  he  farmed  it  in  his 
bean-field — a  lot  of  two  acres  and  a  half  near  the  cabin, 
which  he  had  plowed  after  taking  out  the  stumps. 
Besides  beans,  he  planted  potatoes,  sweet  corn  and  turnips. 
From  the  sale  of  the  beans  and  potatoes  the  first  year — 
he  had  picked  twelve  bushels  of  one  crop  and  dug  eighteen 
of  the  other — he  cleared  eight  dollars,  seventy-one  and 
a  half  cents.  Later,  he  planted  pine  trees  on  the  bean-field 
for  Emerson,  some  of  which  were  destroyed  in  1896. 

Thoreau  did  not  develop  into  much  of  a  farmer,  how- 
ever, those  two  years  he 
spent  in  his  country  home 
— he  had  other  business 
which  was  more  congenial. 
When  he  needed  a  little 
money  he  did  carpentry- 
work,  surveying,  or  day- 
labor  of  some  sort  or 
other  in  the  village.  He 
tabulated  his  expenses  for 
eight  months.  It  had  cost 
him,  including  the  build- 
ing of  the  cabin,  about 
twenty -five  dollars  more 
than  he  had  earned.  His 
food  for  those  eight 
months  had  cost  eight 
dollars,  seventy -four  and 
a  half  cents,  so  that  his 
actual  living  expenses  amounted  to  three  cents  more  than 
he  had  secured  from  the  sale  of  his  vegetables.  Of  course, 
he  occasionally  took  meals  with  his  friends  in  the  village. 

Thoreau  not  only  kept  up  his  social  relations  with  the 
village  folk,  but  frequently  entertained  his  friends  at 
Walden.  Emerson,  Alcott,  Farmer  Hosmer  and  William 
Ellery  Channing  were  among  his  most  constant  visitors. 
He  sometimes  entertained  as  many  as  twenty-five  people 
at  once.  The  party  frequently  adjourned  to  the  wood- 
pile, though  the  "  best  room "  W2S  formed  by  the  pine 
woods  back  of  the  cabin. 

Thoreau  was  born  in  an  old-fashioned  farm-house  (see 


Thoreau- Alcou  house,  where  the  naturalist  lived  from   1849  to    1862 


illustration  on  page  285)  situated  on  the  Virginia  road  a 
short  distance  from  Concord  village.  In  Thoreau's  time, 
the  roof  nearly  reached  the  ground  in  the  rear.  The 
building  is  still  standing,  though  it  was  moved  from  its 
early  site  in  1887,  and  some  alterations  have  been  made. 
It  is  a  severe  and  unattractive  New  England  farm-house, 
with  gray,  unpainted  boards. 

After  he  left  Walden  in  1847,  Thoreau  stayed  for  a 
year  or  so  with  the  Emersons,  and  then  moved  to  his 
father's  house  on  the  south  side  of  Main  street,  where  he 
lived  till  his  death  in  1862.    This  dwelling,  now  known  as 

the  Thoreau-AIcott  house, 
is  a  good-sized,  old-fash- 
ioned, New  England  dwell- 
ing. The  main  part  of 
the  building  is  square,  of 
two  stories  and  a  rather 
low  gable.  South  of  the 
kitchen,  which  is  situated 
on  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  house,  is  a  good-sized 
wing,  which  relieves  the 
box-like  appearance  of  the 
main  part  of  the  house. 
Each  of  the  two  front 
rooms  has  a  large  window 
reaching  to  the  floor,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  street. 
The  front  door,  which 
opens  upon  a  hallway  be- 


tween the  two  front  rooms,  has  a  narrow  stoop  with  two 
plain  columns  supporting  a  flat  roof. 

In  the  garret,  under  the  roof,  was  the  study  of  the 
naturalist.  There  he  kept  his  collection  of  birds'  eggs, 
botanical  specimens  and  Indian  relics.  And  there  was  his 
library  of  nine  hundred  volumes  —  seven  hundred  of  which 
were  unsold  copies  of  his  first  book.  A  few  feet  from  the 
south  wing  stands  a  great  elm,  whose  branches  extend 
over  the  house.  Since  1877,  the  house  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Alcott  family,  who  have  added  a  large 
wing  on  the  west  side,  which  gives  the  building  a  much 
more  attractive  appearance. 


HAWTHORNE  CENTENARY 
ft*waWuu()BSERVED  AT  CONCORD 

Bronze  Tablet  to  Author's  Memory  Unveiled  by 
Miss  Beatrix  Hawthorne,  His  Grand- 
daughter— Maj.  Higginson's  Address — 
Prof.  Copeland's  Analysis 
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-THE  WAYSIDE."  HAWTHORNE'S  CONCORD  HOMfi. 
The  tower  room  was  the  novelist's  study  and  workroom,  where  he  was  actus- 
ionr-d  to  write  at  a  high  desk,  standing  up.  Along  on  the  ridge  In  the  rear 
passers-by  used  to  see  a  tall,  shy  man  pacing  back  and  forth  among  the  trees; 
darting  into  seclusion  If  he  thought  himself  observed.  Here  he  meditated  his 
weird  plots. 


Concord,  July  4.— A  year  ago  the  Cen- 
tenary cf  Emerson  resounded  through  the 
land.  For  months  the  magazines  were 
laden  with  It,  It  wes  preached  about  from 
the  pulpit,  and  the  altar  of  worship  was 
set  up  In  muny  cities.  How  different  Is 
the  Centenary  of  Hawthorne,  who  was  In- 
ferior to  Emerson  In  his  philosophy,  but 
his  superior  as  a  man  of  letters,  the  one 
romancer  America  has  produced  for  place 
among  the  Immortals! 

Aside  from  the  press'  perfunctory  dis- 
charge of  duty  in  connection  with  the  an- 
niversary, his  native  city  of  Salem  and 
Concord,  with  whose  long  memories  of  a 
glorious  past  his  name  Is  linked  Indlspolu- 
bly,  are  almost  alone  In  paying  tribute  to 
him. 

It  is  fitting  that  Concord  should  he  the 
scene  of  major  observances,  for  S.ilcm. 
which  cradled  him  and  was  the  home  of 
his  early  manhood  In  the  disheartening 
period  when  "the  obscurest  mnn  of  letters 
In  America.''  as  he  styled  himself,  ironi- 
cally, wrote  his  Itrst  great  story,  and  his 
bt-st.  "The  Pcarlet  I-clter,"  chose  to  think 
that  Rome  disrepute  of  its  own  accom- 
panied his  sued.***  and  showed  It  so  plainly 
that  Hawthorne  remarked  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Jlorailo  Bridge,  a  day  or  2  before 
he  left  th«_  tuwi:.  "If  1  escape  from  town 
without  l><  lug  tarred  and  feathered,  I  shall 
consider  It  good  hick." 

He  had  pricked  them  with  deft  Irony  and 
did  not  disguise  the  fact  in  an  Informal 
valedictory'  announcing  that  henceforth  he 
would  be  a  citizen  of  somewhere  else. 
"Soon  tny  old  native  town  will  loom  upon 
me  through  the  hate  .of  memory,  a  mist 
brooding  over  and  around  It,  as  If  It  were 
no  portion  of  the  real  earth,  but  an  over- 
grown village  In  cloudland.  with  only 
Imaginary  Inhlhltants  to  people  Its  wooden 
houses,  and  walk  Its  homely  lanes,  and  the 
unplctureenue  prolixity  of  Its  main  ptreet." 

But  Concord  was  his.  home  In  huppy  and 
fruitful  years.  lie  went  there  with  his 
bride  to  rttlde  at  the  Old  Manse,  to  live 
In    a    sort    of    native    paradise    and    regain 


the  Intimate  touch  with  nature  he  had 
learned  to  need  In  the  old  days  by  l«ake 
Sfbngrv.  There  he  came  close  to  Emer- 
son the  Man,  though  the  "Concord  Philoso- 
pher" could  never  bring  himself  to  like 
his  tales— he  wandered  through  the  woods 
with  Ellery  ('banning,  boated  with  Tho- 
reati.  and  pao  d  with  Marguret  Fuller  the 
paths  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Indulging,  Prof. 
V.'oo'ilborry  remarks.  In  "half  transcenden- 
tal, half  Ki-ntlnr.f-nial  talk." 

Sometimes  Ix>r*gfellow  came  out  from 
Cambridge,  and  George  Bradford,  whom 
Hawthorne  lik«  d  as  he  liked  few  men,  was 
ofti  n  with  him.  I-lfe  deepened  nnd  broad- 
ened lor  him  In  the  companionship  of 
choice  spirits  and  a  domestic  tie  as  nearly 
perfect  as  any  vouchsafed  here  softened 
the  pains  of  financial  embarrassments  un- 
speakably hateful  to  one  of  his  tempera- 
ment. 

To  Concord  he  returned  from  the  Berk- 
*?  hires,  taking  The  Wayside,  which  had 
ln>en  Alcoll's.  a  homely  old  house  with  a 
wwwW  hillside  rising  sharply  behind  11, 
his  lart  hinip.  and  the  scene  of  commem- 
orative exercises  today.  The  torver.  In 
memory  of  the  tower  of  Montauto.  he  ndd- 
*d  after  his  Italian  sojourn,  succeeding  aer- 
-\cc  In  the  consulate  at  Liverpool. 
'  \Je  paced  the  path  on  the  ridge  behind 
-?  house,  planned  "The  Dolllver  Ro- 
mance," and  felt  his  constructive  powtr 
fall. 

From  Plymouth  they  brought  him  back 
to  rest  In  8leepy  Hollow,  buried  with  his 
unfinished  romence  on  his  coffin  nnd  illus- 
trious intimates  standing  by  the  grave. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  group  to  die,  but 
all  are  gone  now  and  some,  Emerson 
among  them,  He  very  near  him. 


Concord  Is  the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  lesser  lights  In  an  Incomparable 
group  have  beer1  swept  away  In  the  eddies 
of  time.  Stacy's  store  Is  no  longer  a  con- 
versational clearing  house  and  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  lecture  plat- 
form are  not  often  heard  In  the  town  hail 
fronting  the  village  square.  Such  minor 
jracles  as  old  Dr.  Burtlett  have  gone  their 
way.     But  the  accent  of  the  town,  n  spirit 


of  mellow  reflection,  persists;  in  subtle 
ways  the  inl*uence  of  Its  elect  .s  manifest. 
Many  of  the  townspeople  who  remember 
Hawthorne  In  the  flesh  attended  the  open- 
ing exercises  of  his  centenary  at  The  Way- 
side, today.  Boston  also  was  largely  rep- 
resented and  parties  came  from  neighbor- 
ing towns.  The  audience  gathered  under 
the  pines  on  the  hillside  In  informal  fash- 
ion reminiscent  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Concord  School,  half  circling  the  memorial 
tablet  unveiled  by  Miss  Beatrix  Haw- 
thorne, a  daughter  of  Hawthorne's  son 
Julian.  She  drew  erlde  a  flag  enveloping 
the  boulder  in  which  It  was  set  with  a 
simple  Inscription:— 

"This  tablet  placed  at  the  Centen- 
nial ExerclBcs.  July  4,  19C4.  commem- 
orate.*! Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  trod 
dally  this  path  to  the  hill  to  formu- 
late as  he  paced  to  and  fro  upon  its 
summit  his  marvelous  romances." 


Col.  T.  TV.  Higglnson,  one  of  the  Cam- 
bridge men  Intimate  with  Hawthorne  and 
his  friends,  presided,  and  by  him  sat  Dr. 
Hale  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  who  were  In  his 
confidence.  "Margaret  Sydney."  the 
hostess  of  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Howe  Elliott, 
announced  to  consider  "Hawthorne  In 
Italy,"    were   prominent   figures. 

In  an  address  largely  devoted  to  the 
personal  side  of  Hawthorne  Col.  Hlggln- 
son    said:— 

"He  had  what  Emerson  once  described 
as  "the  still  Jiving  merit  of  the  old- 
est New  England  families;'  he  had,  more- 
over, the  unexhausted  wealth  of  the  Purl- 
tan  trad  Ions,— a  wealth  to  which  only  he 
and  Whit  tier  have  as  yet  done  any  justice. 
The  value  of  materia)  to  be  found  In  con- 
temporary American  life  he  never  fullv 
recognized;  but  he  was  the  first  person  to 
see  that  we  truly  have,  for  romantic  pur- 
poses. a  past;  WO  years  being  really  quite 
enough  to  constitute  antiquity.  This  was 
what  his  'environment*  gave  him.  and  this 
was   much." 

Passing  the  stock  protest  against  Haw- 
thorne's gloom,  he  ob^rved  that  "an  lm- 
medlte  popularity  might  possibly  have 
added  a  little  more  sunshine  to  his 
thoughts,  a  few  drops  of  redder  blood  to 
his  style;  thus  averting  the  only  criticism 
that  eon  ever  be  Justly  made  on  either, 
iet  this  very  privation  has  made  a  nobler 
and  tenderer  figure  In  literary  history;  and 
a  source  of  more  tonic  Influence  for  young 
writers,  through  all  coming  time.  We 
may  feel  that  he  hod,  after  all.  the  very 
best  that  earth  can  give,  and  all  our  re- 
grets seea»   only  an   Impertinence." 

C.  T.  Copeland  or  Harvard  dealt  some- 
what with  Hawthorne's  use  of  his  mate- 
rials. "Other  men  have  written  about  the 
Purlidnn  nnd  thtlr  descendants;  none  other 
with  Hawthorne's  power,  or  with  a  tithe 
of    his    Imagination.      People    forget,    too. 
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how  irllom  that  Imagination  exercises  It- 
self with  pimply  historical  subjects  In  deal- 
ing with  Nov/  England  life;  and.  although 
Hawthorne  has  unmistakably  the  historic 
consciousness.  It  might  better  be  called  the 
•frisson  hlstorlrjue.'  For,  however  he  starts 
with  a  subject  taken  from  history,  in  9 
cases  out  of  10  he  either  gives  It  an  eerie 
twist,  or  makes  It  a  mere  point  of  de- 
parture Into  conscience  land,  where— a,  an 
artIM— he  Is  forever  pondering.  In  his  In- 
herited preoccupation  with  sin,  grim,  dus- 
ky problems  of  good  and  evil. 

"The  secular  ri.rit.in  Is  nothing  to  him. 
The  slnrlng  good  man.  the  persecutor  and 
the  persecuted,  the  bewitched  and  the  hag- 
ridden, are  the  Furllens  for  him.  This  con- 
trolling element  of  his  mind,  which  ahows 
Itself  first  In  tale,  nf  early  colonial  times, 
etui  controls  In  'The  Bllthedale  Romance,' 
and  other  stories  of  later  New  England 
life,  as  well  as  In  'Rappaclnl's  Daughter' 
and  'Transformation.'  " 

In  closing:— 

"He  had  the  strangest,  and,  on  the  whole. 
I  think,  the  most  original  imagination  of 
his  day.  In  any  language.     That  the  pos- 
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7/te  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
July  4th,  1804,  will  be  observed  at  The  Wayside  (his 
old  home),  Concord,  Massachusetts,  July  4th  to  7th, 
1904. 

Monday  afternoon,  July  Fourth,  at  3  o'clock,  there 
will  be  commemorative  exercises  in  the  form  of  reminis- 
cences, short  speeches,  poems,  and  the  unveiling  of  the 
bronze  tablet  on  the  path  to  the  hill  where  Hawthorne 
daily  walked  while  formulating  his  romances.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Miss  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  will  unveil  the 
tablet. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  will  be  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  mornings,  July 
5th,  6th  and  7th,  at  10  o'clock,  the  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  Hillside  Chapel  (the  Chapel  of  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy),  next  to  The  Wayside 
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Addresses  at  the  morning  meetings  will  be  made  by 

the  following  speakers: 

Mrs.  Julia   Ward  Howe,  "Hawthorne's  world." 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  (Subject  to  be  announced.) 

Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  "Hawthorne  m  Italy." 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,   "The  world  sat  m  Hawthorne's 
heart." 

Mr.   Samuel  T.  Pickard,   (Subject  to  be  announced.) 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  '■Friendships  of  Hawthorne." 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  being  unable  to  be  present, 
will  send  a  paper  to  be  read. 

Tickets  for  the  course,  including  the  memorial 
meeting  Monday,  July  Fourth,  $1.50.  Single  tickets 
50  cents. 

For  sale  at  H.  L.  Whitcomb's,  Concord,  Mass., 
and  Houghton  &  Mifflin's,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 

The  number  is  limited  so  that  early  application 
will  be  necessary.     Barges  will  run  from  the  railroad 
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Rude  Bowlder  Placed  on  Slope  Near  the  Wayside  at  Concord, 
To  Commemorate  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Born  July  4, 1804 
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Boulder  with  Commemorative  Tab- 
let  Placed  Near  the  Wayside  at 
Concord  Yesterday,  with  Appro- 
priate Services. 

uLs — . —  it»t 

HIS  GRAND-QAUGHTEB 
UNVEILED  THE  TABLE! 


Centenary  of  Birth  Celebrated  Also 
by  Addresses  by  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson and  Prof.  Copeland  of 
Harvard  University. 


A  rude  boulder  with  commemorative 
tablet,  ployed  on  a  elope  In  the  pine 
grove  near  the  "Wayside,'*  hie  old 
home  at  Concord,  was  yesterday  un- 
veiled In  memory  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth.  In  full  view 
of  the  upper  room  In  which  be  worked, 
some  2W  of  his  friends  and  admirers 
gathered  to  see  his  grand-daughter. 
Miss  Beatrix  Hawthorne,  draw  the  flag 
from  before  the  simple  record  of  how 
her  grandfather,  born  July  4.  1804.  used 
"to  formulate  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  on 
this  summit,  his  marvellous  romances." 

Among  those  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion, which  has  been  arranged  to  con- 
tinue for  four  day?,  were  Col.  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  who  presided, 
Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Prof.  Charles  T.  Copeland  of  Harvard 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Lothrop.  the  present 
cccupant  of   the   •"Wayside." 

Col.  Higginson  began  his  remarks  with 
an  allusion  to  the  manner  In  which 
Concord  had  been  dlstlngulFhed  among 
New  England  towns  by  having  a  claim 
upon  two  such  men  as  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne,  citing  accounts  of  Haw- 
thorne as  he  appeared  to  his  contem- 
poraries. "When  he  began  to  write." 
■aid  Mr.  Higginson.  "his  literary  gifts, 
such  as  quiet  ease  and  pellucid  lan- 
guage, were  already  there.  One  of  the 
mo*t  noticeable  characteristics  of  Haw. 
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thorne's  literary  activities  Is  his  habitual 
guardednes*  of  undcr-statement,  which 
is  not  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  of 
strength.  He  never  needed  italics  to 
distribute  his  emphasis,  nor  did  he 
utilize  the  foot  note.  Meanwhile  he 
[aid.  for  a  time,  one  of  the  Inexorable 
penalties  of  the  greatest  success— the 
utter  absence  of  everything  like  imme- 
diate success.  For  30  years  he  con- 
tinued, according  to  his  own  statement, 
to  be  the  obscurest  man  of  letters  In 
America. 

"To  me,  the  greatest  mark  of  his 
genius  Is  not  that  he  bore  poverty 
without  a  murmur,  but  that  he  went 
on  putting  work  of  such  quality  before 
on  audience  so  small  or  so  Indifferent. 
A  little  more  popularity  might  have 
put  a  little  more  sunshine  Into  his 
thought  a  few  more  drops  of  rud- 
dier blood  Into  his  style.  Yet  this  very 
privation  gave  a  nobler  and  tenderer 
figure  to  literary  history,  and  supplied 
a  source  of  more  tonic-Influence  to  all 
young  writers." 

Miss  Beatrix  Hawthorne  then  un- 
veiled the  boulder,  the  memorial  In- 
scription of  which  had  been  suggested 
by.  Mrs.  Margeret  Lothrop.  An  ad- 
journment was  then  taken  to  the  Hill- 
side Chapel.  Here  a  letter  was  read 
by  Miss  Lathrop  from  a  daughter  of 
Hawthorne.  Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  La- 
throp,  now  engaged  In  philanthropic 
work  among  the  sick  and  poor  of  New 
York. 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Copeland  of  Harvard 
University  followed  with  a  commemo- 
rative address  on  Hawthorne,  giving 
the  chief  data  of  his  life,  with  some 
emphasis  on  the  years  of  activity  spent 
away  from  Concord.  The  life  at  Sa- 
lem, said  the  speaker,  waa  "an  OA\r- 
of  mean  house*  In  »»'-     '-       ' 

erty  and  of  b»"        --."  i,     ■»'     

—       J^a  emTinasls  upon   hi.,  fine  lea- 

i  mfhi  •  powerful  intelligence  and  per- 
fect candor  In  conversation.  Placid, 
peaceful  and  retiring  In  the  ordinary 
tondllions  of  life,  he  was  tempestuous 
and  Irresistible  when  roused.  He  hod 
the  strangest  and  most  original  Imagi- 
nation of  his  day  In  any  language. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  reading  by  Col.  Higzln- 
son  of  some  verses  on  Hawthorne,  com- 
posed by»  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
lor  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 
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Kjon,  in  the  presence  of  literary  people 
who  were  classic  to  all  and  who  had  taught 
all.  In  presenting  Mrs.  Howe  he  said  he 
had  known  her  all  his  life — at  least,  all 
his  intellectual  life.  He  had  known  her. 
as  his  hearers  had,  as  the  guide  and 
insplrer  of  their  earnestness  In  the  days  of 
their  storm  and  stress.  ''I  present, *'  said 
he,   "our  beloved  Julia  'Ward  Howe." 

Mrs.  Howe,  who  was  given  a  most  cordial 
reception,  appeared  to  be  In  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  She  apologized  for  sit- 
ting  while  she  read,  and  asked  that.  If  any- 
one could  not  hear  her,  she  be  Informed  of 
I  hat  fact.  Thl*  proved  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, for  she  was  In  excellent  voice.  Her 
paper,  on  "Hawthorne's  World."  was  brief, 
occupying  only  about  twenty  minutes  In  Its 
delivery. 

"Much     has     been     written,"     said     Mrs. 
Howe  In  opening,  "and  mostly  mlswrltten, 
warding  Hawthorne's  social  surroundings. 
Henry  James,   who  supposed   Bulcm   to 
;e  been  for  such  a  man  'the  abomination 
lesolatlon,'     was     evidently     not     well 
In  the  history  of  the  ancient  town, 
n  of  the  Devereaux,  Crowlnshlelds 
ays,  very  prosperous  before  tho 
old  Billy  Gray  quarrelled   with 
wmcn   and   carried    its   business  to 
Hnwthorj^e,  the  father  of 
.ncor,  died  •^t^^vpr  •*•*  foreign 
khstnnd  (he 
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HAWTHORNE  CENTENARY 

Concord     Continues     Notable 
Celebration 

Charles   Francis  Adams   Delivers  an 
Address 

Julia  Ward  Howe  on  Hawthorne's 
World 


JuiYfcvK 


Tablet      Near     "Wayside"     Dedicated     to 

ie*,e*iv  Him 

Concord's  observance  of  the  Hawthorne 
centenary  was  continued  today  in  that  his- 
toric town.  Yesterday  afternoon,  on  the 
lawn  near  the  "Wayside"  home  of  Mrs. 
Daniel  Lothrop,  where  the  great  author 
once  lived,  and  where  he  wrote  several  of 
his  romances,  appropriate  exercises  were 
held.  On  the  hillside  above,  there  was  un- 
veiled a  tablet  commemorating  the  resi- 
dence there,  at  various  dates,  from  May, 
1ST.2,  to  May,  1SC4.  of  him  who  has  been 
fitly  called  "New  England's  Chaucer."  This 
tablet,  which  was  set  In  a  Concord  boulder 
was  unveiled  by  Miss  Beatrix  Hawthorne 
of  Yonker-s,  X.  Y..  the  author's  grand- 
daughter, and  daughter  of  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. 

Today's  exercises  were  held  In  the  Hill- 
side Chapel,  adjoining  the  "Wayside." 
which  little  building  was  the  home  of  the 
famous  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 
Moncure  D.  Conway  of  London  and  New 
York  presided.  The  programme  as  an- 
nounced Included  the  following:  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  on  "Hawthorne's 
World";  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  an 
estimate,  colloquially,  of  "Hawthorne's 
Place  in  Literature":  a  paper  written  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  on  "Hawthorne's  Later 
Life,"  read  by  Kev.  John  Howland  Latbrop 
of  lltngh.-im.  The  Hillside  Chanel  was 
well  filled  this  morning  with  a  cultured 
audience,  composed  very  largely  of  women. 
Keslde  the  speakers  there  were  seated  upon 
uic  platform  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop.  to  whose 
Inspiration  the  centenary  Is  due  and  under 
nrhoso  personal  supervision  the  observance 
fias  been  arranged  and  Is  being  carried  out; 
her  daughter.  Miss  Lothrop.  Frank  B.  San- 
born and  Rev.  John  Howland  Lathrop. 

Mr.  Conway,  in  opening  the  exerciser 
paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Mrs*,  Lothrop, 
the  hostess.  He  also  felicitated  himself 
that  he,  a  proud  Vlrginlan-born,  summoned 
by  the  literature  of  Concord,  had  now  been 
called  upon  to  preside  over  such  an  occa- 


,  _g..„„  ..■I,.' 
PMfrhe  solitude 
rocm.  Her  hi  me  then  afforded 
backgrounJ  for  the  life  plc- 
young  son  and  daughters.  It  is 
it  Hawthorne  once,  speaking  of 
and  sisters,  said:  'We  hove  been 
together."  The  Salem  of  that  time 
oclety  enough  of  the  usual  sort,  youths 
and  maidens,  lordly  seigneurs  and  stately 
dames,  but  It  was  not  among  this  goodly 
company  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived 
i>  nd  moved.  In  a  vivid  atmosphere  of  his 
iiwn,  his  Imagination,  shaped  and  draped  the 
lomp.'tnions  of  bis  early  manhood." 

Mrs.  Howe  then  drew  a  vivid  pen  picture 
of  the  scenes  depleted  by  Hawthorne  In 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  the  lesson  to  be 
drawn  therefrom.  "Hawthorne  goes  to 
Italy  and  sojourns  there  long  enough  to  be- 
come penetrated  with  the  charm  of  that 
lovely  land.  But  even  there  he  Is  eo  far 
master  of  the  situation  as  to  make  the 
sculptor  of  ancient  Greece  his  tributary, 
and  endows  the  fawn  of  Praxiteles  with  a 
life  of  his  own.  Art  criticism  Is  not  his 
forte.  He  contemns  Crawford  and  admires 
without  stint  Miss  Hosmer  and  Mr.  Storey. 
But  what  a  Rome  does  his  fancy  build  for 
us!  Fair  Hilda  with  her  doves  is  his  Idea 
of  maiden  Innocence.  Miriam  la  the  guilty 
woman  of  passion  and  Impulse,  who  also  be- 
longs to  his  artistic  family.  There,  as  else- 
where, crime  goes  to  its  bitter  end.  From 
this.  Hawthorne  saw  no  <-seape.  But  what 
a  wonderful  light  has  he  thrown  upon  the 
details  of  the  Eternal  City*  The  grim, 
gloomy  catacombs,  the  convent,  the  mag- 
nificent church  itself,  n  world  wonder,  all 
come  into  position  at  his  bidding  and  form 
ft  life  picture  never  to  be   forgotten. 

I'ndoubtedly  the  time  in  which  Haw- 
thorne produced  his  most  Important  works 
was  one  of  deep  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tioning. The  Puritan  rule  Involved  so  much 
that  was  not  In  accordance  with  man's 
noblest  nature  that  a  rebellion  was  Impera- 
tively called  for.  With  the  Polemic  con- 
troversies of  the  hour  Hawthorne  gave  him- 
self little  concern.  Were  there  not  Parker. 
Phillips,  Garrison,  to  iflght  the  real  battle 
of  ethics?  Yot  our  friend,  in  his  opaline 
mirror,  could  show  the  evils  lurking  be- 
neath the  cloak  of  sanctity,  or  the  dlro 
temptations  which  could  assail  even  a  roan 
of  saintly  disposition.  The  deep  pathos 
and  Instruction  of  this  portrayal  has  • 
value  beyond  words.  The  bud  of  the  new 
order  did  indeed  have  a  bitter  taste. 

Mrs.  Howe  related  Interesting  anecdotes 
of  some  of  her  meetings  with  Hawthorne 
in  Concord  and  elsewhere,  and  spoke  of  the 
great  Impression  made  upon  her  by  his 
wonderful  eles,  which  she  said  she  could 
compare  to  nothing  but  sapphires  alive  and 
full'  of  soul.  "In  his  writings."  continued 
Mrs.  Howe.  "Hawthorne  shows  himself  a 
child  of  a  new  world.  He  makes  us  believe 
what  he  himself  believes.  Hawthorne's 
use  of  the  supernatural  In  his  tales  has  truly 
an  historic  value.  It  preserves  for  us  the 
melancholy  of  the  Puritan  Imagination. 
Those  forbears  of  ours  everywhere  saw  the 
Influence  of  the  Bodily  Devil.  He  was  as 
real  to  them  as  flesh  and  blood  are  to  us. 
Their  belief  In  witchcraft  and  a  demonic 
possession  was  the  logical  outcome  of  their 
theory  of  religion.  Theirs  was  the  terrible 
Jehovoh:  to  the  Christian  revelation  of  a 
God  of  love  end  pity  tfiey  had  not  attained. 


Hawthorne's  works  which  show  most  of 
this  element  were  written  In  the  author's 
unsocial  days.  We  must  deem  the  Isola- 
tion fortunate  In  which  the  seeds  of  terror 
ripened  Into  blossoms  of  power  and  beauty. 
Would  Hawthorne  have  accomplished  things 
more  marvellous  If  he  hod  had  the  run  of 
the  London  clubs  or  the  entree  Into  the 
fashionable  world  of  the  world's  metropolis? 
Truly  he  needed  them  not.  What  then 
was  Hawthorne's  world?  I  answer  that  he 
lived  in  a  palatial  region  all  his  own.  No 
occasion  had  he  for  page  or  butler.  The 
tricksy  spirits,  fine  as  aerial,  serve  him  at 
will.  With  a  magician's  power  he  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  his  airy  abode,  where 
all  who  entered  must  be  and  believe  as  he 
willed." 

Following  Mrs.  Howe.  Hon.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  spoke  on  "Hawthorne's 
Place  In  Literature."  Although  Mr.  Adams 
spoke  Informally,  in  a  conventional  tone, 
and    without     manuscript,     he     paid    high 

tribute  to  Hawthorne,  and  held  the  close 
attention   of  his  audience. 

"Personally."  said  Mr.  Adams,  "I  know 
nothing  about  Hawthorne.  1  never  saw 
him  In  my  life.  I  had  been  familiar  with 
his  writings.  In  my  younger  days  1  never 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  see 
him.  Subsequently,  when  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Saturday  Club,  of  which 
he  was  also  a  member,  and  where  I  nat- 
urally would  have  met  him,  he  had  passed 
away.  Individually  1  know  nothing  of  hlin. 
I  can  claim,  on  this  occasion,  no  particular 
amount  of  Insight  or  profundity  of  thought 
in  respect  to  him.  I  have  read  hardly 
anything  of  his  for  years,  and  I  therefore 
speak  from  the  recollection  of  time  long 
gone  by.  I  am  also  somewhat  of  an  Icon- 
oclastic, Inclined  to  be  'otherwise  minded' 
In  what  I  have  to  Fay.  and  so  today  there 
are  doubtless  many  things  in  what  I  shall 
say  In  which  my  audience  might  be  Uttle 
Inclined  to  concur.  I  shall  deem  myself 
fortunate  if  I  arouse  some  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, tome  call   to  set  me  right. 

"After  all.  what  do  I  know  of  KawthomeT 
Curiously  enough,  he  was  the  subject  of  the 
first  production  of  mine  that  I  ever  saw  In 
print.  It  was  written  In  criticism  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  waa  published  in  the  College 
Review  of  that  time.  It  was  forty-nine 
years  ago.  I  was  them  a  year  approaching 
twenty.  The  other  evening  I  took  the  copy 
out  and  read  It.  for  the  first  time.  I  think, 
since  it  appeared  In  print.  Mr.  Sanborn  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Review.  This  ar- 
ticle was  to  me,  as -I  read  It  over,  dread- 
fully amusing." 

"It  was  at  the  time,"  Interjected  Mr.  San- 
born, from  his  seat  on  the  platform. 

"I  am  glad  you  remember  it,  sir,"  was 
Mr.  Adams's  retort.  Continuing.  Mr. 
Adams  said: 

"Nevertheless  there  was  one  phrase  In 
that  article  rather  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent moment.  It  was  this:  'Among  American 
works  of  Action,  with  us  at  least,  Haw- 
thorne stands  forth  preeminent. 
-  "That  was  the  conclusion  which  I  then 
reached,  and  have  not  been  called  upon  to 
revise.  On  the  main  point  I  find  that  the 
conclusion  that  I  then  reached  I  have  had 
no  occasion  to  alter— that  Hawthorne  is  the 
first  among  American  writers.  I  was  some- 
what surprised  a  day  or  two  since  when  I 
found  reproduced  in  a  paper,  a  list  of  Lord 
Avery's  'One  Hundred  Books,'  not,  as  he 
says,  the  best,  but  of  the  best,  and  which 
he  recommends  to  students.  I  did  not  find 
In  that  list  of  one  hundred  books  a  single 
production  of  Hawthorne.  I  found  several 
that  would  scarcely  rank  with  Hawthorne, 
such  as  Lewis's  'History  of  Philosophy.* 
George  Eliot's  'Adam  Bede.'  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  'Westward  Ho.'  and  Bulwer  Lytton's 
'Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  I  am  obliged  to 
say  that  I  cannot  concur  In  the  judgment 
of  that  man  who.  having  mentioned  those 
books,  finds  no  place  for  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter." I  maintain.  In  spite  of  Lord  Avery, 
that  Hawthorne  is  far  and  away  the  first  of 
American  literary  men.  He  alone  is  wor- 
thy of  being  Included  In  that  great  list  of 
eminent  men— Shakspeare.  DeFoe.  Addison. 
Swift,  Fielding,  Scott,  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray. 

"Let  me  state  some  of  the  elements  In  the 
style  of  work  which  constitute  Hawthorne's 
ground  of  eminence.  Tbe  first  element  is 
the  power  of  character  delineation.  The 
second  element  Is  the  skill  of  story  framing, 
the  putting  of  your  story  together.  The 
third  element  Is  the  philosophy  that  under- 
lies the  work.  The  fourth  element  Is  the 
style  In  which  the  story  Is  put-  Tbe  fifth 
element  Is  the  fancy  which  decorates  it 

"Taking  those  elements,  let  as  analyse 
them  and  try  to  place  Hawthorns  as  re- 
gards them.  In  regard  to  character  delin- 
eation. I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that 
Dickens    ranks    supreme  among    tbe   writ- 
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of    fanry    that    «quals.    If     not     surpasses, 
Shaksix-are's." 

Celebration  of  the  Hawthorne  centenary 
began  nt  Concord  yesterday,  where  among 
those  present  at  the  observance,  which  had 
been  arranged  to  continue  for  four  days, 
were  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgln- 
son,  who  presided.  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway,  Professor  Charles  T. 
Copeland  of  Harvard  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Lotbrop.  the  present  occupant  of  the 
"Wayside,"    the   old    home   of   Hawthorne. 

Colonel  Hlgglnson  began  his  remarks 
with  on  allusion  to  the  manner  In  which 
Concord  had  been  distinguished  among  New 
England  towns  by  having  a  claim  upon 
two  such  men  as  Emerson  and  Hawthorne, 
citing  accounts  of  Hawthorne  as  be  ap- 
peared to  his  contemporaries.  "When  he 
began  to  write,"  said  Mr.  Hlgglnson,  "his 
literary  gifts,  such  as  quiet  ease  and  pel- 
lucid language,  were  already  there.  One  of 
the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  Haw- 
thorne's literary  activities  Is  his  habitual 
guardedneas  of  under-statement,  which  Is 
not  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  of  strength.  He 
never  needed  Italics  to  distribute  his  empha- 
sis, nor  did  he  utilise  the  footnote.  Mean- 
while he  paid,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  Inexo- 
rable penalties  of  the  greatest  success— the 
utter  absence  of  everything  like  Immediate 
success.  For  twenty  years  be  continued, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  to  be  the 
obscurest  man  of  letters  In  America.  To 
me.  the  greatest  mark  of  his  genius  Is  not 
that  he  bore  poverty  without  s  murmur, 
but  that  he  went  on  putting  work  of  such 
quality  before  an  audience  so  small  or  so 
Indifferent. 

Hawthorne  had  what  Emerson  once  de- 
scribed as  the  still  living  merit  of  the 
oldest  New  England  families;'  be  had, 
moreover,  the  unexhausted  wealth  of  the 
Puritan  traditions— a,  wealth  to  which 
only  he  and  Whlttler  have  as  yet  done  any 
Justice.  The  value  of  material  tx>  be  found 
In  contemporary  American  life  he  never 
fully  recognized ;  but  be  was  the  first  person 
to  see  that  we  truly  have,  for  romantic 
purposes,  a  past;  two  hundred  years  being 
really  quite  enough  .to  constitute  antiquity. 
This  was  what  bis  'environment'  gave  him, 
and 'this  was  much."  Referring  to  the 
protest  against  Hawthorne's  gloom,  Colonel 
Hlgglnson  observed  that  "an  Immediate 
popularity  might  possibly  have  added  a 
little  more  sunshine  to  bis  thoughts,  a  few 
drops  of  redder  blood  to  his  style;  thus 
averting  the  only  criticism  that  can  ever 
be  Justly  made  on  either.  Tet  this  very 
privation  has  made  a  nobler  and  tenderer 
figure  In  literary  history;  and  a  source  ot 
more  tonic  Influence  for  young  writers, 
through  all  coming  time.  We  may  feel 
that  he  had,  after  all,  the  very  best  that 
earth  can  give,  and  all  our  regrets  aeeem 
only  an   Impertinence." 

Following  Colonel  Hlgsjnaon'g  address 
came  adjournment  to  the  Hillside  Chapel. 
Here  a  letter  was  read  by  Miss  Lathrop 
from  a.  daughter  of  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Rose 
Hawthorne  Lathrop,  now  engaged  In 
philanthropic  work  among  the  sick  and 
poor  of  New  Tork.  Professor  Charles  T. 
Copelnnd  of  Harvard  University  followed 
with  a  commemorative  address  on  Haw- 
thorne, giving  the  chief  data  of  his  life, 
with  some  emphasis  on  the  years  of  activi- 
ty spent  away  from  Concord.  The  life  at 
Salem,  said  the  ?i*eaker,  was  "an  Odyssey 
of  mean  houses  in  mean  streets  of  pov« 
and  of  hope  deferred."  .  Citations 
given  regarding  the  way  In  which  Viaw- 
thorne  impressed  the  people  of  hlj^tlme, 
with  emphasis  upon  his  fine  features,  his 
powerful  Intelligence  and  perfect  Jcandor  in 
conversation.  "Placid,  peacelu^rwid  ."retir- 
ing In  the  ordinary  conditional  of  life,  he 
was  tempestuous  and  irre**istible  when 
roused.  He  had  toe  stxaWgest  and  roost 
o/lginal  Imagination  of  /Tils  day  In  any 
language."  S 

The  proceedings  wejr^  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  reading  by/Colonel  Hlgglnson 
some   verses  on   Haiwthome,   composed/ 
Edmund    Clarence   ^tcdman    for    the/ 
Beta  Kn,pnn  PoclrtyJ 

THE   HAWTHORNE  TABLET 

ft  Htm  ZxtoaxvClh  iXC  »* 

Concord  In  July  never  'seemed  lovelier 
than  on  the  Fourth  of  July  this  year,  with 
the  foliage  on  the  trees  In  a  state  of  fresh- 
ness like  unto  May  or  June,  the  meadows 
rich  with  hay  ripe  for  the  mover  or  already 
mown,  the  sky  a  cerulean  hue.  the  clouds  a 
fleecy  white,  and  the  moderate  heat,  temp- 
ered by  a  stirring  breeze.  Of  languor  or 
discomfort  there  was  none.  Nature  was 
In  her  mid-summer  glory  with  garments 
still   fresh. 

in  such  an  environment  a  select  and 
moderate-sized  group  of  Hawthorne's  ad- 
mirers gathered  first  under  the  trees  at 
Shadyside  and  later  In  the  School  of  Phil- 
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osophy.  back  of  the  old  Alcott  House,  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Hawthorne  on* 
hundred  years  after  his  birth.  While  the 
wind  rushed  through  the  dark  grove  of 
pines  and  swept  the  branches  to  and  fro 
above  the  speaker's  head  and  occasionally 
down  and  around  his  face,  the  reverent 
auditors  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  along 
which  Hawthorne's  feet  trod  while  he  was 
brooding  over  hie  tales  and  wondered  what 
the  boulder  shrouded  In  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  had  to  disclose.  The  unveiling  of 
the  boulder  with  its  bronze  tablet,  by  Miss 
Hawthorne,  granddaughter  of  the  poet,  was 
as  unconventional  an  act,  as  it  could  well 
have  been,  simply  and  swiftly  done,  with 
no  blare  of  words  or  accompanying  ap- 
plause. 

Colonel  Hlgglnson's  Introductory  remarks 
had  that  mingled  humor  and  wisdom,  byplay 
end  forthrlghtness  which  have  become  clas- 
sic hereabouts.  Some  of  his  comment  was 
freshly  minted;  more  of  It  was  coin  already 
In  circulation  with  his  stamp  upon  It;  but 
all  of  It  was  pertinent  in  that  it  brought 
Hawthorne  before  his  hearers  as  a  living 
personage,  and  made  known  wherein  he 
was  great;  a  man  great  in  hie  physical 
mien.  In  his  patience  under  public  neglect. 
In  his  Individual  and  classic  style  which 
Colonel  Hlgglnson  Is  sure  not  all  the  ac- 
cumulated talent  of  London  of  today 
could  begin  to  approach,  and  great  In  his 
use  of  the  New  England  legend  and  folk 
lore,  in  use  of  which  Whlttler  Is  his  only 
rival. 

The  more  formal  address  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  Copeland  of  Harvard  University  on 
the  period  of  Hawthorne's  life  which  was 
covered  by  his  first  arrival  and  last  depar- 
ture from  Concord,  was  delivered  with  that 
precision  and  distinction  of  rendition,  which 
makes  Mr.  Copeland  an  admirable  reader 
of  his  own  iiiougnis  as  well  as  those  of 
other  men.  Mainly  narrative  In  form,  It 
nevertheless  had  considerable  Independent 
criticism  In  It,  and  was  peculiarly  happy 
in  Its  portraiture  of  Hawthorne  with  which 
the  address  closed.  In  which  the  man  aa 
a  man,  as  a  parent  and  a  husband,  neigh- 
bor, courageous  public  official,  keen 
analyst  of  England,  lover  of  books,  de- 
splser  of  churches,  parsons,  literary  men 
and  his  equals  and  lover  of  sailors,  plain 
folk  of  all  sorts,  and  a  limited  circle  of 
average  men.  was  clearly  limned  with  com- 
paratively few  strokes,  and  In  a  deft  artis- 
tic way. 

Everything  about  the  exercises  waa 
thoroughly  New  Englandlsh  rather  than 
Old  Englandlsh,  In  its  way.  In  Its  simpli- 
city, democracy,  unconventlonallty,  and  in 
the  calm  philosophical  way  In  which  the 
company  gathered  up  Itself  and  Its  chairs 
and  trooped  over  to  the  historic  School  of 
Philosophy  to  give  Mr.  Copeland  a  chance 
to  be  heard  better.  Venerable  men  and 
women,  old  friends  of  Hawthorne,  graced 
the  company  with  their  presence,  notably 
Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  some  of  Its  most  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  what  manner  of  roan  Hawthorne 
was.  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  sat  by,  omnl- 
scence  and  criticism  incarnate.  Miss  Emer- 
son was  In  the  audience,  a  benign  reminder 
of  the  sort  of  women  who  were  the  grand 
dames  of  the  New  England  which  Is  pass- 
ing. Of  modern  authors,  there  are  but  few. 
If  any  of  conspicuous  fame.  Hawthorns 
never  has  bad  a  cult  like  Emerson  or 
Whitman.  His  holding  aloof  from  the 
great  moral  controversy  of  his  oay,  pre- 
vents his  having  admirers  among  ths  folk 
who  are  civic  reformers  above  all  else.  His 
.<;rade  of  work  does  not  appeal  to  the. 
passes,  and  Is  appreciated  but  by  com- 
tlvely  few;. ergo  he  does  not  attract  a 


But  now  and  again  Concord  has  a  Pil- 
grim visit  It  from  far  off  lands  to  whom 
Hawthorne  Is  peerless  and  beside  whom 
Emerson  and  the  Revolutionary  fathers 
have  to  take  a  subordinate  place.  When 
such  an  one  comes  hereafter  he  wfil  be  glad 
to  note  that  at  last  Concord  has  begun  to 
commemorate  In  an  Imperishable  way  ths 
sites  of  those  haunts  which  forever  are 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  our  greatest  pros* 
stylist  and   romancer. 

The  elder  group  of  critics  who  long  since 
assigned  Hawthorne  a  high  place  and  gavs 
the  reasons  why  they  did  so.  of  which 
group  Stedman,  Hlgglnson  and  Howells 
are  -the  most  conspicuous  survivors,  must 
take  considerable  satisfaction  in  n-jtlng 
how  the  younger  men  coming  on — Wood- 
berry.  Gates,  Perry.  Crothers.  Copeland.  et 
al.  whose  articles  In  the  current  magazines 
and  whose  addresses  at  Salem.  Bowdoln 
College  and  at  Concord,  have  voiced  pres- 
ent day  appraisal  of  Hawthorne,  heve  re- 
Iterated  substantially  the  old  verdict.  To 
Hawthorne's  more  discerning  contempora- 
ries he  seemed'  great;  to  the  generations 
represented    by   his   son    and     his     grand- 


daughter 
greater. 


he     seems     equally   great,    yea 


OF  HAWTHORNE 
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Charles  Francis  Adams,  at  Concord 
Exercises,    Places   the    Puritan 
Author  First  Among  the  Liter- 
ary Men  of  America.      ,     ( 
. S**Xt/o, 

ENTITLED  TO  RANK    'V+ 
WITH  SHAKESPEARE 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Sketches 
"Hawthorne's  World"—  Paper 
on  His  Later  Life  in  Concord 
Read  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lathrop. 


In  sight  of  the  countless  tender  mer- 
cies of  nature,  such  as  Concord  on  a 
glorious  July  day  knows  so  well  how 
to  lavish.  New  England  Puritanism  at 
lis  gloomiest,  as  embodied  In  "The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  was  yesterday  morning 
apostrophized  as  the  high  water  mark 
of  the  genius  of  Hawthorne,  born  100 
years  ago. 

In  the  little  Hillside  Chapel,  with  Its 
unplaned  hoards  and  primitive  windows. 
a  I  and  of  enthusiasm  gathered  at  10 
o'clock  to  take  second  day's  counsel  to- 
gether concerning  their  hero— his  life, 
hi*  work  and  his  final  place  in  the  lit- 
erature  of  the   world. 

To  this  end  the  conference  had  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
the  graceful  touch  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  well-tested  scholarship  oi 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  the  de- 
lightful personal  and  family  reminis- 
cences of  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  introduced  by 
Moncure  D.  Conway,  onened  the  com- 
memorative papers  with  a  sketch  of 
''Hawthorne's  world."  "Art  criticism." 
she  said.  "Is  not  Hawthorne's  fort«;  but 
what  a  role  does  not  his  fancy  piny  for 
us.  He  wrote  In  a  time  of  moral  ques- 
tioning, when  there  were  many  doubts 
regarding  the  Interpretation  of  moral 
law.  He  does  much  to  redeem  our  lit- 
erature from  the  criticism  that  It  most- 
ly follows  the  trend  of  old-world  cul- 
ture and-contrlbutep  little  to  the  world's 
knowledge  that  is  distinctly  American." 
The  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  then 
spoke  on  "Hawthorne's  Place  in  Litera- 
ture." 

"In  looking  over  a  list  of  'the  best 
hundred  book*'  the  other  day."  he 
said,  "I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  in  it  no  mention  cf  Hawthorne.  nn<J 
I  say  that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  Judg- 
ment there  shown— In  the  exclusion 
from  that  list  of  the  'Scnrlc*  Letter.' 
»  VI  propc*"^;  >i^nnMv  -hnt  Haw- 
American  literary  men— that  he  alone  is 
worthy  of  being  Included  in  that  great 
list  of  literary  luminaries  of  whom 
Shakespeare.  Defoe,  Addison,  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  Field  and  Scott  are  the  most 
Illustrious.  1  shall  divide  what  I  call 
the  element*  %>f  literary  greatness  Into 
five  classes— First,  delineation  *  of  the 
power  of  character;  second,  skill  In 
story  framing;  third,  the  philosophy 
that  underlies  the  work;  fourth,  the 
style  in  which  the  story  is  told;  fifth, 
the  fancy  which  decorates  it.  Now  I 
place  Dickens  first  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  and  Shakespeare  second  only 
to  Dickens;  I  would  follow  with  Cer- 
vantes, Defoe,  Swift,  and  so  on,  not 
omitting  Walter  Scptt."  ^. 

In  strong  illustrations  of  character 
delineation  from  these  writers.  Mr. 
Ada  me  cited  an  advertisement  In  The 
Boston  Herald  of  July  2,  modelled.  In 
the  Interest  of  Sanford's  ginger,  on  the 
famous  speech  In  which  Sal  re  y  Qamp 
wants  Mrs.  Harris  to  "leave  the  bottle 
on  the  chimley-plece  so  that  the  said 
Salrev  can  take  it  when  she  feels  'dis- 
posed.* " 

The  appearance  of  that  "ad.,"  said  the 
speaker,  for  years  after  the  character 
of  Salrey  Gamp  was  created  by  DLckeu, 
is  what  I  call  tmmorRirtty  "m  litera- 
ture.   (Laughter  end  npplause.) 

Proceeding  to  deal  with  character  de- 
lineation in  American  literature.  Mr. 
Adams  said  It  wax  "a  question  whether 
any  of  Hawthorne's  characters  had 
sufficiently  entered  Into  common  speech 
to  Justify  them  being  put  into  a  great 
portrait  gallery  of  literature.  Yet  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  see  an- 
other Shakespeare  before  we  see  an- 
other Xath'.nlel  Hawthorne. 
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tween  the  arum  and  the  funtan:  the 
Puritan  was  outraged  by  the  church  of 
Rome,   but  the  artist  was  touched. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lothrop  read  Mr.  Ju- 
lian Hawthorne's  paper  on  "Haw- 
thorne's Later  Life  In  Concord."  in 
which  the  writer  said  his  father  ad- 
vised him  against  adopting  a  literary 
■  ilUnc.  but  that  this  did  not  mean  that 
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HAWTHORNE'S  FRIENDSHIPS 


FrankB..  Sanborn's  Centennial 
Contribution  m     . 

Interestingraper    of  Most   Intmiaro 
ft     1     ^  Character  ^^ 

Early    Cpmradeahips  Fonead    at 
Bowdoin 

Closing    Bay  of   Centenary    Observance   a 
Concord 


The  lltUe  "Hillside  Chapel."  adjoining 
"The  Wayside."  where  the  great  romanclst 
once  lived,  was  again  filled  with  a  large  and 
cultured  audience  on  this,  the  fourth  and 
closing  day  of  Concord's  observance  of  the 
Hawthorne  centenary-  As  a  literary  event, 
the  commemoration  haa  been  an  Inspiration. 
For  Its  successful -Inception  and  fruition, 
too  great  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mrs. 
Daniel  Lothrop.  the  present  occupant  of 
"The  Wayside."  Of  her  efforts.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  who  presided  yesterday,  made  grate- 
ful and  graceful  acknowledgment  in  behalf 
of  all  those  who  have  attended  the  exer- 
cises; and,  at  her  suggestion,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  Mrs.  Lothrop.  Dur- 
ing the  observance,  Mrs.  Lothrop  has  en- 
tertained the  following  house  party:  Thom- 
as Wentworth  Hlgglnson,  Moncure  D.  Con- 
way, Rev.  John  Howland  Lathrop,  lllsa 
Beatrix  Hawthorne,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and 
Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Mrs.  Ames,  who  now 
occupies  another  of  Hawthorne's  old  homes, 
the  "Old  Manse,"  near  the  "Battle  Ground." 
threw  open  that  ancient  dwelling  to  at- 
tendants upon  the  centenary,  in  the  after- 
noon, and  many  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  visit  It. 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  presided  at 
today's  exercises.  The  programme  Includ- 
ed: Letter  from  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop, 
read  by  Mrs.  Lothrop,  reminiscent  of  life  at 
"The  Wayside;"  paper  on  "The  Books  of 
Hawthorne  and  Reminiscences  of  Him."  by 
Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  read  by  Judge 
John  8.  Keyes;  paper  on  "The  Friendships 
of  Hawthorne,"  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn;  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  Hawthorne  by  Judge 
Keyes,  delivered  colloquially.  In  these,  the 
speaker,  referring  to  the  reception  tendered 
Hawthorne,  upon  his  return  from  Italy,  at 
the  Emerson  home,  said  that  Hawthorne 
had  changed  so  much  daring  his  stay 
abroad,  in  his  growth  In  social  matters,  es- 
pecially, that  his  friends  were  all  surprised 
at  the  charm  of  bis  manner  as  the  com- 
pany received  him  with  open  arms  and  with 
a  welcome  that  all  felt  sure  went  to  his 
heart  and  pleased  him.  with  more  reason 
than  many  of  the  Incidents  of  his  life 
abroad.  He  was  delightfully  free  from  shy- 
ness, glad  to  be  again  In  his  old  Concord, 
and  glad  to  greet  all  his  old  neighbors. 

Mr.  Adams  interjected  the  question 
whether  this  change  was  due  to  Haw- 
thorne's residence  abroad  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  sun  of  prosperity  had  begun  to 
shine  upon  him. 

Judge  Keyes  replied  that  he  did  not  know 
Hawthorne  well  enough  to  say;  probably 
both  had  their  effect.  At  any  rate,  the 
change  In  Hawthorne's  manner  was  a  great 


MR.  SANBORN'S  PAPER 


It  Constituted  One  of  the  Most  Interesting 
Contributions  to  the  Centenary-  of  the 
Great  Bomaadat 


Mr.  Sanborn  amid: 

With  his  college  life  a  new  era  began  in 
the  friendships  of  Hawthorns.  He  entered 
Bowdoin  College  at  tbe  age  of  seventeen;  It 
was  a  small  school,  and  he  was  at  the  right 
age  to  form  friendships.  They  were  not 
many,  it  would  seem,  bot  very  important 
ones,  both  for  his  present  enjoyment  and 
tbe  shaping  of  his  after  life.  They  began 
almost    accidentally— the    most    Important 
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(that  with  Franklin  Pierce,  artorwaroa 
senator  and  President)  In  e  stagecoach  as 
ha  avd  Jonathan  Ciller,  afterwards  slain 
in  a  congressional  dual.  Joined  at  Ports- 
mouth Hawthorne  and  his  first  roommate. 
Alfred  Mason,  a  son  of  Webster's  tall 
friend,  Jeremiah  Mason,  on  their  way  to 
enter  college  at  Brunswick  In  the  summer 
of  1821.  All  these  youths  except  Hawthorne 
were  from  New  Hampshire;  Pierce,  a  few 
months  younger  than  Hawthorne,  was  from 
Hlllsboro;  Cllley.  two  years  older,  from 
Nottingham,  and  Mason,  about  Haw- 
thorne's own  age,  from  Portsmouth. 
Pierce,  who  bad  been  carefully  fitted  for 
college,  entered  a  year  before  the  rest,  and 
throughout  his  course  was  a  leader  In  the 
small  student  community — commanding  a 
cadet  company  of  collegians,  of  which  Haw- 
thorne was  a  private.  Cllley,  the  grandson 
of  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  general, 
also  served  in  this  company,  but  In  his  class 
was  a  leader,  from  his  age  and  talents,  and 
by  the  severer  traits  of  his  nature,  on  which 
Hawthorne  commented,  a  dozen  years  af- 
ter, with  much  frankness.  Mason  was  a 
ptudlous  youth,  as  devoted  to  science  as 
his  chum  waa  to  literature  sad  sauntering. 
In  the  class  he  found  his  most  world-re- 
nowned comrade — Henry  Longfellow,  a 
slender  youth  of  fourteen,  who  before  grad- 
uating In  IKS  was  already  a  poet  of  some 
note,  and  who  became  at  one  time  the  most 
widely  read  of  all  contemporary  poets  that 
wrote  English.  Another  classmate  was 
Horatio  Bridge,  to  whom,  next  to  Pierce. 
Hawthorne  waa  most  attached,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  that  col- 
lege class  of  thirty-eight  members.  With 
these  four  youths  of  an  age  near  his  own 
Hawthorne  continued  Intimate,  so  long  as 
ho  and  they  lived;  and  their  friendship  was 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  bis  life  until  he 
fell  In  love  with  Miss  Sophia  Peabody.  of  a 
Salem  family  living  near  his  own,  but  with 
which,  for  years,  he  had  little  communica- 
tion. 

These  friends  are  mentioned  by  Haw- 
thorne, both  In  the  works  that  he  published 
himself,  and  In  notebooks  not  designed  for 
publication,  or  letters  that  he  left  behind 
him.  A  contrast  sometimes  appears  In 
these  public  and  more  private  comments  on 
them— very  notable  In  the  case  of  Cllley— 
which  has  occurred,  too,  with  regard  to 
other  friends,  and  has  brought  upon  Haw- 
thorne tome  suspicion  of  lack  of  loyalty 
In  friendship.  In  truth,  there  appear  to 
have  been  two  contrasted  natures  In  him— 
that  of  the  Intimate  and  affectionate  com- 
panion, and  that  of  the  conscientious  or 
severe  Judge;  akJn  to  that  ancestor  who  sat 
on  the  bench  when  Quakers  and  hysterical 
women  were  brought  before  him.  and  whose 
verdict  upon  them  has  branded  his  name 
with  the  stigma  of  Puritan  cruelty,  en- 
forced by  his  own  descendant's  comments 
thereon.  This  latter  quality  'n  the  novelist 
may  be  viewed  either  as  a  mark  of  the 
critical  observer  and  recorder,  which  Haw- 
thorne certainly  was— or  as  a  survival  of 
that  Immitigable  Puritan  conscience,  of 
which  his  son  Julian  has  written. 

The  habits  of  young  men  In  college,  four- 
score years  ago,  were  what  Is  euphoniously 
termed   "convivial";   the   temperance  refor- 
mation  had  not   set  In,  and   Madeira  wine 
was  still  abundant  along  the  coast  of  New 
England,  and  In  her  chief  seaports.     Conse- 
quently  there  need   be   no  surprise   at    the 
wag'>r  mode  between  Cllley  and  Hawthorne 
In    November.    1S24.    after  Pierce    had    left 
Brunswick  and  (tone  to  study   law  with  a 
more  profound  Jurist.  Woodbury  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  had   been  Judge  and   governor 
In  New  Hampshire.    The  papers  In  the  case 
are  singular,  and  -were  lodged  In  the  hsnds 
of  a  classmate.  Horatio  Bridge  of  Augusta, 
:he    Maine   capital,    then    a   small    country 
village.     Mr.  Bridge,   who  became  a  naval 
■  iftVer.    and    was    promoted     by     President 
•ierce.    published   them   In   1832,  and    here 
icy  are.     They  show,  among  other  things. 
a.it  Hawthorne  then,  as  his  mother  always 
id.    signed    the    name    "Hathorne."    only 
ho'oslng    the   present    familiar    form   some 
/cars  later.     Mr.  Bridge  said: 

"Although  Hawthorne,  while  a  collegian, 
arely  sought  or  accepted  the  acquaintance 
>f  young  ladles,  he  had  a  high  appreciation 
f  Uw  sex.     An  early  marriage,  however, 

did  not  enter  Into  hi*  plans  of  life.  Tbe  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  Is  among  my  papers,  and 
runs  thus: 

Bowdoin  College,  Nov.  14,  1824. 

It  Nathaniel  Hathorne  Is  neither  married 
man  nor  widower  on  the  14th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1836,  I  bind  myself  upon  my  honor 
to  pay  the  said  Hathorne  a  barrel  of  the 
best  old  Madelra/wlne. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal. 

(J.  C.)  Jonathan  Cllley. 

(The  samo  date.)  If  I  am  a  married  man 
or  a  widower  on  the  14th  day  of  November, 
1836.  I  bind  myself,  upon  my  honor,  to  pay 


Jonathan   Cllley   a   barrel   of    the   best   old 
Madeira  wine. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal. 

(N.  H.)  Nathaniel    Hathorne. 

"This  very  formal  agreement  was  enclosed 
In  a  closely  sealed  package.  Indorsed  In 
Hawthorne's  writing,  thus:  'Mr.  Horatio 
Bridge  Is  requested  to  take  charge  of  this 
paper,  and  not  to  open  it  until  the  15th  day 
of  November.  1836.  unless  by  the  Joint  re- 
quest of  Cllley  and  Hathorne.'  On  the 
designated  day  I  broke  the  eeals  and  noti- 
fied Cllley.  that  he  had  lost  the  wager.  He 
admitted  the  loss,  and,  after  the  delay  of  a 
year  or  more,  was  making  arrangements  for 
Its  payment,  and  a  meeting  to  taste  the 
wine,  when  his  tragic  death.  In  the  duel 
with  Graves  of  Kentucky,  Bellied  the  ac- 
count." 

The  next  year  after  gaining  this  wager 
(July,  1837)  Hawthorne  went  to  Augusta 
to  spend  a  month  with  his  friend  Bridge, 
and  his  notebook  In  that  month  records  his 
opinion  of  the  mature  man,  with  whom  he 
had  been  corresponding  for  years  under  the 
name  of  "Oberon."  He,  too,  had  not  yet 
married,  and  thus  Hawthorne  describes  the 
friend  to  whom  the  world  owes  the  first 
volume  of  the  "Twice-Told  Tales": 
"Bridge,  our  host,  combines  more  high  and 
admirable  qualities,  of  that  sort  which 
make  up  a  gentleman,  than  any  other  I 
have  met  with.  Polished,  yet  natural, 
frank,  open  and  straightforward,  yet  with 
a  delicate  feeling  for  the  sensitiveness  of 
his  companions;  of  excellent  temper  and 
warm  heart;  well  acquainted  with  the 
world;  with  a  keen  faculty  of  observation, 
which  he  has  had  many  opportunities  of 
exercising;  and  never  varying  from  a  code 
of  honor  and  principle  which  is  really  nice 
and  rigid  in  its  way.  He  seems  almost  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  never  to  be  married; 
which  I  wonder  at;  for  he  has  strong  af- 
fections, and  Is  for.d  both  of  women  and 
children.  .  .  .  And  here  is  myself,  who 
am  a  queer  character  In  my  way,  and  luive 
come  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  my 
friend  of  half  a  lifetime.  Fate  seems  to  be 
preparing  changes  for  both.  My  circum- 
stances cannot  long  continue  as  they  are 
and  have  been;  and  Bridge,  too.  stands  be- 
tween high  prosperity  and  utter  ruin." 

It  was  ruin,  of  the  financial  sort,  which 
fell  on  Bridge.  He  Invested  largely  In  a 
water-power  enterprise  on  the  Kennebec— 
the  building  of  a  mill  dam  across  the  river, 
for  mills  and  factories— which  the  faithless 
stream  destroyed.     He  says: 

"A  freshet,  higher,  of  course,  than  was 
ever  before  known,  swept  away  the  dam 
and  the  mills,  cut  a  new  channel  for  the 
Kennebec,  swallowed  up  my  paternal  man- 
sion and  grounds  nearby,  and  ruined  me 
financially.  I  entered  the  navy  as  pay- 
master, and  after  sixteen  years'  service, 
was  made  paymaster  general  by  President 
Pierce,  which  office  I  held  for  fifteen  years. 
Including  the  whole  period  of  the  Civil 
War." 

Before  this  visit  of  Hawthorne  at  Augus- 
ta, Bridge  had  secured  the  publication  of 
"Twice-Told  Tales"  In  a  volume,  by 
guaranteeing  $250  to  the  publishers,  "as  an 
ultimate  resort  against  loss."  The  edition, 
which  came  out  In  1837,  was  1000  copies; 
they  cost  the  publisher  $460  or  $500.  and 
brought  the  author  only  $100.  until  new 
editions  were  Issued.  The  publication  de- 
pended solely  upon  Bridge's  guarantee  of 
$250,  which  he  was  not  required  to  pay,  be- 
cause tbe  book  succeeded;  and  of  It  Bridge 
■ays: 

"Its  success  was  not  pecuniarily  great  at 
first— but  In  this  country,  and  still  more  In 
England,  where  Hawthorne  was  promptly 
and  highly  appreciated,  the  book  estab- 
lished his  right  to  a  place  among1  living 
authors  of  recognised  power.  In  October, 
1836,  I  bad  written  for  the  Boston  Post  this 
notice : 

"  "It  to  a  singular  fact  that,  of  the  few 
American  writers  by  profession,  on*  of 
the  very  beat  la  a  gentleman  whose  nam* 
has  never  yet  beeen  made  public,  though  his 

writing*  are  extensively  and  favorably 
known.  It  I*  Nathaniel  Hawthorn*  of 
Salem,  author  of  The  Gentle  Boy,'  The 
Gray  Champion,'  etc.— all  production*  of 
hlgb  merit,  which  have  appeared  In  an- 
nuals and  magaslnes  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Liberally  educated,  but  bred  to  no 
profession,  he  has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  literary  pursuits,  with  an  ardor 
and  success  which  will  ere  long  give  him  a 
high  place  among  the  scholars  of  this  coun- 
try His  style  Is  classical  and  pure,  his 
imagination  exceedingly  delicate  and  fanci- 
ful, and  through  all  his  writings  there  runs 
a  vein  of  sweetest  poetry."  " 

Probably  Hawthorne's  pride  prevented 
this  foretaste  of  his  fame  from  publication: 
so  that  Park  Benjamin  may  have  been  tbe 
first  publicly  to  herald  him  as  an  author,  by 
name.  But  he  was  already  finding  In  Salem 
another  pair  of  friends,  who  were  to  In- 
fluence the  current  of  his  days  for  a  doxen 
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on  a  husband  the  care  of  an  Invalid." 

The  acquaintance  thus  formed  ripened 
fast,  and  the  Influence  of  the  Peabodys  and 
their  circle,  which  Included  Emerson.  Al- 
cott  and  the  Channlngs.  with  other  disci- 
ples of  the  Newness  which  had  been  chris- 
tened Transcendentalism,  brought  Haw- 
thorne Into  a  companionship  for  which 
little  In  his  past  life,  but  much  In  his  poetlo 
nature,  had  fitted  him.  George  Bancroft, 
then  collector  of  Boston  under  Van  Buren'a 
Administration,  and  a  member  of  the  domi- 
nant Democratic  party,  as  were  Pierce  and 
Bridge.  Cooper.  Irving.  Paulding  and  the 
Sedgwlcks.  had  an  Inclination  to  Transcen- 
dentalism, and  appointed  Hawthorne  to  a 
minor  office  in  the  custom  house,  which 
gave  him  an  assured  Income,  and  seemed  to 
promise  matrimony  In  the  near  future.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Democrats  under  Van  Bu- 
ren  in  1S40  brought  this  hope  to  naught,  but 
after  a  period  of  experiment  at  Brook  Farm 
in  1S41-42.  Hawthorne  and  Bophl*  were  mar- 
ried and  went  to  live  In  the  Old  liana*  at 
Concord.  There  George  Curtis  knew  them, 
living  near  them,  and  has  given  this  sketch 
of  Hawthorne  at  Emerson's  bouse  In  Sep- 
tember or  October.  1845: 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  18*5. 
Mr.  Emerson  suggested  that  a  circle  of  per- 
sons resident  In  Concord,  of  various  ages, 
and  differing  in  everything  but  sympathies, 
should  meet  every  Monday  evening  through 
the  winter  in  his  library. .  Hawthorne,  who 
then  occupied  the  Old „ Manse:  the  Inflexi- 
ble Thoreau.  then  living  among  the  black- 
berry pastures  of  Walden  Pond;  Alcott, 
then  sublimely  meditating  !mpos»'ble  sum- 
mer-houses, in  a  little  house  on  the  Boston 
road"  (this  very  wayside  In  Its  second  en- 
telechy,  half  a  dozen  years  before  Haw- 
thorne purchased  It):  "George  Bradford, 
then  an  inmate  of  Emerson's  house,  who 
added  the  genial  cultivation  of  the  scholar 
to  the  amenities  of  the  natural  gentleman: 
a  sturdy  farmer-neighbor,  Edmund  Hos- 
mer:  two  city  youths,  George  and  Burrlll 
Curtis1,  and  the  host  himself,  composed 
the  club.  Ellery  Cbannlng.  who  had  that 
winter  harnessed  his  Pegasus  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  was  a  kind  of  corresponding 
member.  It  was  a  congress  of  oracles  on 
the  one  iand  and  of  curious  listeners  on 
the  other.  But  the  conversation  became 
more  and  more  staccato.  Hawthorne,  a 
statue  of  night  and  silence,  sat  a  little  re- 
moved, under  a  portrait  of  Dante,  gazing 
Imperturbably  upon  the  group;  and  as  he 
sat  in  the  shadow,  his  dark  hair  and  eyes 
and  suit  of  sables  made  him  the  black 
thread  of  m  .-story  which  he  weaves  Into 
his  stories;  while  the  shifting  presence  of 
the  Brook  farmer  (Bradford),  played  like 
heat  lightning  around  the  room.  Alcott  was 
perpetually  putting  apples  of  gold  In  pic- 
tures of  sliver — for  such  was  the  rich  ore 
of  his  thought,  coined  by  the  deep  melody 
of  his  voice.  Thoreau  charmed  us  with  the 
secrets  won  from*  his  interviews  with  Pan 
In  the  Welder)  woods— while  Emerson 
sought  to  bind  the  wlde-flylng  embroidery 
of  discourse  into  a  web  of  clear  good 
sense.** 

I  have  shortened  this  description  a  lit- 
tle, and  Inserted  the  actual  names;  for  all 
these  persons  were  known  to  me  later. 
The  time  was  two  years  later  than  the 
letter  of  Emerson  last  quoted;  but  here  Is 
what  Hawthorne  himself  said  of  Alcott, 
afterwards  his  next-door  neighbor,  the 
first  winter  of  his  residence  In  tbe  Old 
Manse.  I  take  it  from  the  flrst  form  of 
the  "Hall  of  Fantasy,"  originally  pub- 
lished In  Lowell's  short-lived  Cambridge 
magazine,  the  Pioneer,  and  there  con- 
taining many  more  names  of  living  per- 
sons than  afterwards  came  out  In  its 
abridged  form  In  the  "Mosses."  To  show 
how  Hawthorne  then  viewed  bis  contem- 
poraries. I  will  quote  the  omitted  touches: 

'There  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine  among 
the  noted  reformers  of  the  day,  who  has 
striven  with  all  his  might  to  wash  away 
the  blood-stain  from  the  statute-book;  and 
no  philanthropist  need  blush  to  stand  on 
the  same  footing  with  O'Sulllvan.  It 
gladdened  me  to  greet  my  old  friends  of 
Brook  Farm,  with  whom,  though  a  recre- 
ant now,  I  had  borne  the  heat  of  many  a 
summer's  day,  while  we  labored  together 
towards  the  perfect  life.  Mr.  Emerson 
was  likewise  there.  leaning  against  one  of 
the  pillars,  and  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
crowd  of  writers  and  readers  of  the  Dial. 
He  had  come  into  the  Hall.  I  suppose.  In 
search  either  of  a  fact  or  a  real  man; 
both  of  which  he  was  as  likely  to  find 
there  as  elsewhere.  No  more  earnest 
seeker  after  truth  than  he,  and  few  more 
successful  finders  o.  It  although  some- 
times the  truth  assumes  a  mystic  unreal- 
ity and  shadowynese  In  his  grasp.  In  tbe 
ssme  part  of  the  Hall,  Jones  Very  stood 
alone:  within  a  circle  which  no  other  of 
mortal  race  could  enter,  nor  himself  es- 
cape from. 

"Here  also  was  Mr.  Alcott.  with  two  or 


three  friends  (the  Englishmen  above- 
mentioned)  whom  his  spirit  had  assimi- 
lated to  itself,  and  drawn  to  his  New  Eng- 
land borne,  though  an  ocean  rolled  be- 
tween. There  was  no  man  in  tbe  enchan- 
ted hall  whose  mere  presence — the  lan- 
guage of  whose  look  and  manner— wrought 
such  an  Impression  as  that  of  this  great 
mystic  Innovator.  Bo  calm  and  gentle  was 
fce.  so  quiet  In  the  utterance  of  what  bis 
soul  brooded  upon,  that  one  might  readily 
conceive  his  Orphic  Baying*  to  well  up 
from  a  fountain  In  his  breast,  which  com- 
municated    with     the     Infinite     abyss     of 

Tbougtrt  .  .  .  SeutfTessT  there  to  the 
spirit  of  a  system  In  him.  but  not  the 
body  of  It  I  love  to  contrast  him  with  that 
acute  and  powerful  Intellect  who  stands 
not  far  off.    (O.  A.  Brownson.) 

"Here  were  men  whose  faith  had  em- 
bodied Itself  In  the  form  of  a  potato;  and 
others  whose  long  beards  bad  a  deep 
spiritual  significance.  Here  was  the  abol- 
itionist, brandishing  his  one  Idea  like  an 
Iron  Sail.  In  a  word,  there  were  a  thous- 
and shapes  of  good  and  evil,  faith  and 
infidelity,  wisdom  and  nonsense— a  most 
Incongruous  throng,  among  whom  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  Mrs.  Abigail  Fol- 
som,  though  by  no  means  a*  a  type  of  the 
whole. 

"One  or  two  perhaps  (of  tbe  poets)  stole 
a  glance  at  the  bystanders.  to 
watch  If  their  poetic  absorption  were 
observed.  Others  stood  talking  In 
groups,  with  a  liveliness  of  ex- 
pression, a  ready  smile,  and  a  light,  In- 
tellectual laughter  which  showed  bow  rap- 
Idly  the  shafts  of  wit  were  glancing  to 
and  fro  among  them.  In  the  most  viva- 
cious of  these  I  recognized  Holmes." 

These  personalities  were  omitted  In  the 
"Mosses"  from  a  wish  to  present  his  pic- 
ture more  Ideally;  but  what  could  be  more 
Ideal  than  these  slight  sketches?  In  a 
ruder  manner,  tbe  late  Henry  Jamas,  a 
humoroui  rhetorician,  over-frank  in  bis 
besprinkling  of  adjectives,  which  some- 
times escaped  his  sling  at  random,  and 
hit  no  mark— twenty  years  later  sketched 
In  a  letter  to  Emerson,  Hawthorne  at  the 
Boston  Saturday  Club— a  Hall  of  Fantasy 
for  the  aged,  I  may  term  It— which  Is  al- 
ready quoted,  as  some  of  my  other  cita- 
tions were,  in  a  "Memoir  of  Bronson  Al- 
cott." published  by  Little  *  Brown. 

Alcott's  explanation  of  the  enigma  of 
Hawthorne,    the  chronicler  of   human   ln>- 

Jtrfeotlon  and  purgation— a  New  England 
ante— may  pass  for  what  It  Is,  a  poet's 
jggestlon,  vaguely  Illumining  what  none 
of  us  see  quite  clearly.  Hawthorne's  beat 
rrlends  were  among  the  poets,  and  those 
frustrated  poets,  the  Idealists,  men  or 
women,  with  whom  he  bad  deep  sympa- 
thies, and  who  felt  his  Inexplicable  power. 
But  he  had  also  many  practical  friends.. who 
ad  small  knowledge  of  his  Ideal  nature, 
but  loved  him  and  sought  to  give  him  that 
htatlon  In  the  world  which  his  genius  re- 
quired to  keep  Us  light  burning. 

To  keep  the  lamp  alive. 
With  oil  *>•  fill  the  bowl. 

ays  tbe  quaint  hymn;  and  Bridge  and 
O'Sulllvan,  Atberton  and  Pierce,  with  other 
political  and  social  companions,  not  all  of 
the  choicest,  but  held  by  Hawthorne  as 
!■  jmrades  of  his  lighter  hours,  did  much 
',  \    his    maintenance    and    encouragement 

'  [ring  the   weary   years  when   his  genius 

i  lied  of  Just  appreciation.  We  may  honor 
pin  for  this,  and  not  dwell  too  cenaorious- 

I  Ion  their  opinions  or  habits.  Like  Hamlet, 
Id  like  a  later  and  gayer  Prince  Hal,  Haw- 
*>rne  had  associates  for  Saturdays  as  well 
s   for  Sundays:  they   loved   him   in   tbelr 

nanner,   and   he  requited   their  love— more 

ustly,  I  must  say,  than  Prince  Hal  dealt 
v  his  humble  followers  when  be  came  to 
/""throne  of  his  father.    Like  them,  he  be- 

/  fei  to  tbe  party  of  the  people— no  Tory, 
as  a  shallow  writer  has  termed  him,  though 
Inwardly  conscious  of  the  distinction  which 
nature  and  habit  makes  among  men— but 
a  theoretical,  and  Inclining  to  be  a  practical 
democrat.  On  the  question  of  human  slav- 
ery, his  sympathies  drew  him  one  way,  his 
party  connections  another:  but  It  does  not 
He  with  those  to  censure  him  who  are  fol- 
lowing their  party  ringmasters  to  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  the  principles  tbey  had 
professed  to  hold.  When  tbe  blindness  of 
Hawthorne's  party  brought  on  the  Civil 
War,  his  consciousness  of  the  deep  chasm 
between  two  divergent  forma  of  society 
led  him  to  anticipate  national  separation  as 
the  natural  result.  On  a  Christmas  Day 
during  that  war  I  dined  with  him  at  the 
Wayside,  and  he  expressed  to  me  tbe  opin- 
ion which  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Bridge  at 
the  opening  of  the  armed  conflict— that  the 
North  and  the  South  were  never  one  people. 
In  his  view,  and  that  he  felt  this  while  an 
official  at  Salem  and  at  Liverpool.  Be 
added,  nowever,  to  Mr.  Bridge,  wnsa  a* 
bad  no  occasion  to  say  to  me,  knowing  my 
own   attitude  in  tbe  matter:     "If  we  are 


fighting. for  the  annihilation  of  slavery,  to 
be  sure  it  may  be  a  wise  object,  and  the 
only  one  which  is  consistent  with  a  future 
reunion  between  tbo  North  and  South.  We 
should  then  see  the  expediency  of  prepar- 
ing' our  black'  brethren  for  future  citizen' 
ship,  by  allowing  them  to  light  for  their 
own  liberties,  and  educating  them  through 
heroic  Influences." 

In  the  flrst  part  of  this  statement  Haw- 
thorne agreed  exactly  with  John  Qulncy 
Adams  In  1820.  presupposing  emancipation, 
disunion  and  reunion;  and  In  the  second 
part  (arming  tbe  blacks),  he  agreed  pre- 
cisely with  my  old  friend  John  Brown.  As 
nobody  has  ever  doubted  their  anti-slavery 
sentiments,  so,  I  submit,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  Hawthorne's,  however  late  and 
sad  may  have  been  tbe  facts  that  converted 
htm.  Personal  liberty  was  his  theoretic 
principle,  and  It  became  his  practical 
choice,  for  all  colors,  when  the  crisis  forced 
a  choice  upon  him.  He  thus  became  the 
friend  of  all  the  Afro-Amencans,  as  in  his 
boyhood  he  had  been  the  comrade  and  re- 
specter  of  the  colored  lad  8ymmes;  and 
this  essay  on  "Friendships  of  Hawthorne" 
may  well  be  brought  to  this  philanthropic 
close.  

LETTERS    BEAD 

Emlsest    Literary    Men    and    Women 
Send   Appreciative    Tributes 

Among  those  who  have  written  letters  of 
regret  at  Inability  to  attend  an  appreciation 
of  Hawthorne  are:  Harriet  Prescott  Bpof- 
ford.  John  D.  Long,  John  Hay,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Mary  Peabody,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Annie  Fields,  Robert  Rao- 
toul,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  Rose 
Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Robert  Grant,  Richard 
Garnett,  LL.  D..  and  Edmund  C.  Sted- 
man.  The  tributes  of  the  two  last  named 
are  a*  follows: 

27  Tanxa  Road,    Hampstead, 

London,  June  20.  1004. 

Dear  Madame— I  receive  with  great  satis- 
faction, but  with  no  surprise,  the  Informa- 
tion communicated  to  me  In  a  letter  from 
Colonel  T.  W.  Hlgglnson  that  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
birth  is  to  be  celebrated  at  his  home  In 
Concord,  now  in  your  occupation.  Of  all 
American  writers  of  Imaginative  genius,  I 
should  think  there  was  none  so  secure  of 
centennial,  and  of  repeated  centennial,  cele- 
bration as  Hawthorne,  because  there  Is  no 
other  whose  work  has  so  little  dependence 
upon  merely  temporary  and  accidental  ,>le- 
ments.  The  finest  and  most  characteristic 
of  his  Ideas  and  emotions  he,  like  Poe's 
"wild  wend  world  out  cf  space,  out  of 
time."  but  even  wben  describing  ordinary 
men  and  manners' he  seems  to  have  the  In- 
stinct of  selecting  what  In  them  Is  per- 
manently Interesting  and  therefore  perma- 
nently readable.  The  scenes  of  common 
life  In  the  "BUthedale  Romance,"  and  the 
"Marble  Faun,"  are  as  fresh  as  ever.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  any  part  of  Haw- 
thorne's Imaginative  work  should  be  less 
Interesting  now  than  on  the  day  when  It 
was  written:  or  why  It  should  be  less  at- 
tractive on  future  centennials  than  on  this. 

This  being  a  centennial  occasion,  I  have 
confined  my  remarks  to  tbe  durability  of 
Hawthorne's  writings,  which  I  need  not 
say  Implies  other  qualities  of  the  highest 
order. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  fete,  and  congratulating  you  upon  the 
president  you  have  secured  In  Colonel  Hlg- 
glnson, I  remain,  dear  Madame,  most  truly 
yours,  Richard  Garnett. 

Lawrence  Park, 
Bronxville,  N.  T..  June  26.  1*04, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Lothrop.  The  Wayside,  Concord. 

My  Dear  Madam— When  your  letter  of 
the  20th  came,  I  was  111  with  a  fever,  and 
I  am  today  for  the  first  time  able  to  write 
you.  Meanwhile,  I  now  have  received  your 
second  letter,  and  very  much  regret  that 
It  will  be  Impossible  for  me— In  my  rather 
helpless  state— to  go  to  grand  old  Concord 
and  reverently  listen  to  the  tributes  paid 
to  the  memory  of  New  England's  great 
romancer  and  literary  artist,  at  the  »pot 
where  he  wrote  'The  BUthedale  Romance," 
and  where  he  rode  so  well,  as  Emerson 
•aid,  his  "horse  of  the  night."  None  of  the 
Concord  Pleiad  was  more  distinctive  than 
be,  for  be  was  among  them,  yet  though 
not  wholly  of  tbem.  "Yet,  like  each  of 
them,  thourrh  following  the  line  of  mystery 

axel  beauty,  be  was  a  moralist  tagramsa.  I 
am  glad  to  be  remembered  at  Concord, 
where  my  personal  associations  were  so 
brief  that  the  memory  of  them  Is  all  the 
more  precious.  There  I  lived  for  a  day 
and  night  at  tbe  "Wayside,"  the  guest  of 
Hawthorne's  daughter  and  ber  husband. 
There,  I  know,  Sanborn  piously  still  keeps 
burning  the  sacred  lamp— faithful  to  the 
names  of  the  departed  bards  and  seers. 
And  Hlgglnson,  too.  Is  left,  to  lesd  your 
exercises— and    my  picture  of   the   Hillside 
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the  opportunity  to  express  at  least  a  UO 
thoughts,  to  be  added  perhaps  to  the  bright 
and  eloquent  words  aroused  upon  the  bill- 
Bide  which  possesses  so  many  memories  of 
great  souls  now  unseen,  whose  very  preeenca 
spoke,  so  that  we  hardly  needed  to  bear 
words  from  their  generous  lips  to  know 
that  they  had  blessed  us  In  their  thought. 
Tou  believe  that  this  Wayside  echoed  with 
unspoken  words  as  It  traversed  the  hornet 
of  Hawthorne,  Alcott,  Emerson,  Cbannlng. 
Hoar  and  others.  However  noble  and  bril- 
liant their  speech,  their  vigor  and  frankness 
of  insight  called  forth  the  uninterrupted  re- 
sponse of  those  who  dwelt  near  them. 

The  presence  of  my  father  filled  my  heart; 
he  approached,  and 'every  nerve  started  to 
position.  But  he  also,  though  silent.  Oiled 
my  hearing  with  suggestions  of  exalted 
sentiment  far  more,  vividly  than  the  printed 
pages  of  the  princes  of  literature,  ready  for 
their  mastery  of  the  imagination  In  the 
library,  or  than  the  unerring  lines  and  tones 
of  superlative  sculpture  and  painting,  re- 
called In  the  decorations  of  our  home, 

eince  my  harsh  contact  with  the  rough- 
est side  of  the  world,  its  anguish  of  pain 
and    ugly    disease,    its    base    cruelties    and 
frightful  lapses  into  evil,   I  keenly  realize 
the    beauty     of     the     rarefied     dignity     of 
thought   and   peacefulness   of  spirit   which 
made  the   invisible    borne    of    my   parents 
here,    of   which    the   outward    reality  ~ was 
never    permitted    to    be    unworthy     in    Its 
humble  sweetness  of  aspect,  enriched  with 
every    distinguished    reminiscence    and    all 
faultless    criterion*   only,    as    It   stood    foi 
them    beside     the     highroad     of     common 
things.    But  though  the  atmosphere  of  oar 
home  was  full  of  honor  and  art.  aad  Its 
references  were  only  beautiful  and  Inspir- 
ing, and  all  disgust  of  every  sort  was  elim- 
inated   from    fancy    and    motive,    yet    sot 
father's   personality,    con  taint  n«:  as.  It   did 
the   analytical    knowtedc*  of   the   world* 
treatest  moturtrssiUss  or  WO,  shd  •waarTo* 
In  the  latest  years,  the  never-relinquished 
black  of  one  who  had  stood  beside  rbe  bier 
Of  human  nature,— yet  this  personality  was 
the  most  tranquil  that  the  Wayside  held, 
the  one  which,  to  the  end.  gave  greatest  de- 
light  of  geniality  and  bigness-counsel    of 
demeanor.     I  do  not  understand    whether 
it  was  by  the  magnetism  of  genius,   (that 
vividness,  of  myriad  faculties),  or  whether 
It  was  by  the  sense  brought  to  me,  that  my 
father  had  mastered  a  wondrous  condensa- 
tion of  perceptions;  hut  I  seemed  to  have* 
a  delicious  recognition    of   the  results  erf 
art   at  its    finest    flowering,   and    too   en- 
chanting perfections  of   godlike    obarocter. 
when  we  met.    There  were  no  regrets;  all 
was  joy  and  strength  in   these  meetings, 
brief  or  extended,  even  after  his  gieai  mind 
and   heart  appeared  to  have  become,  as  Z 
said,   the   unforgettlng  friend  of  the  self- 
slain  race. 

"BaB,"  as  he  then  called  me,  with  a  low, 
cheery  note  of  the.  voice,  breathed  deep  as 
be  came  near.  His  fun,  sensitive  but  nobly 
strong  lips  were  nearer  a  smile  than. 
a  sombre  droop;  his  eyes  were  chiefly  radi- 
ance, though  often.  In  those  years,  fall  of 
the  long  lights  of  revelation;  seldom 
sparkling  with  the  lesser  beauty  of  frollck- 
some  sympathy,  as  I  had  seen  them  shin- 
ing in  England.  "Bab"  was  silent  as  the 
toad  under  the  silent  flowers  beside  the 
terrace  where  we  sometimes  sat  together, 
or  as  the  pine  needles  on  the  hlH  which 
rustled,  but  only  In  a  whisper,  under  his 
feet,  as  we  walked  there  In  brisker  au- 
tumn. But  his  silence  kept  me  busily  oc- 
cupied. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lothrop,  the  limit  of  time  is 
reached  for  me,  and  I  find  that  I  have  said 
nothing  definitely  descriptive  of  my  father's 
life  at  the  Wayside.  One  thing  I  will  add; 
The  clearest  picture  in  my  mind,  always  as 
I  look  back  to  that  time  between  1880  and 
1801,  is  that  of  my  father  and  mother 
stepping  side  by  side  about  the  grounds, 
looking  at  a  branch  here  or  a  vine  there. 
He  talked  then.  Her  head  was  almost  al- 
ways lifted;  she  was  looking  straight  for- 
ward or  up  at  a  height  of  summer  loveli- 
ness. He  was  usually  looking  down, 
though  not  without  a  ready  willingness  to 
follow  her  command,  and  also  look  at 
some  simple  grace  of  the  verdure  or  sub- 
limity of  the  sky.  But  he  did  not  forget 
the  grass-blade  or  the  pebble  of  the  mys- 
tery of  our  earthly  sojourn. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Alphonaa  Lathrop,  O.  B.  D. 


God  bleat  yea,  sisiii  ladles; 

Hsy  nothing  yon  dismay, 
Aa  yea  eft  hers  at  ease  sad  Bark 

Ualo  soy  doleful  bur. 
Get  est  yew  poi.el  sieillsliisssfs 

Give  o'er  year  loses  sad  ssoss. 
Forget  awhile  year  Wo 

Aad  pity  authors'  1 

Then  Is  a  leva  of  Ms*  raseas. 


Who  in  these  famer  says  ate  fi  nit 

To  bid  sweet  pease  farewell. 
For  all  the  saeo  are  ssstlsass, 

Bo  rumor  doth  declare. 
And  all  tbe  women  are  De  Stasia, 

Aad  genltu  fills  tbe  ah. 
So  eager  pilgrims  penetrate 

To  their  moat  private  nooks, 
Btorm  their  back  door*  In  search  of  news, 

And  Interview  their  eooks. 
Worship  at  every  victim's  shrine, 

8«e  haloes  round  their  beta. 
Bin  balm  the  chick  weed  from  their  yards. 

And  photograph  their  eats. 
There's  rSmerann,  the  past  wise, 

Tost  roooh  eodnrtBg  ease 
Bees  Jenkinses  from  every  dims, 

Bnt  dodges  when  he  can. 
Chaos  and  Cosfaos  down  as  lew 

Thais  was  as  ef  ueoble  roll. 
While  ssfely  In  his  sttle  lacked 

He  woos  tbe  Ovsr-soaL 

And  Hawthorne,  shy  aa  any  maid. 

From  these  Invaders  fled 
Out  of  back  windowe  like  a  wraith. 

Or  to  hia  tower  sped. 
Till,  vanlahlng  from  thla  rode  world. 

He  left  behind  no  cine. 
Except  along  bis  hillside  path 

The  violets'  under  bine. 

Channtng  aearee  darea  at  eventide 

To  leave  hia  lonely  lair. 
Reporters  lork  on  every  aide 

And  hoot  him  like  a  bear. 
Quaint  Tboreao  sought  tbe  wilderness. 

But  callera  by  tbe  score 
Beared  the  poor  hermit  from  his  sou, 

The  woodebnek  from  bis  door. 
There's  Alcott,  tbe  philosopher, 

Who  labored  long  and  well 
Plato'*  republic  to  restore, 

Now  keeps  s  free  hotel. 
Whole  boarding. aeboole  of  gashing  girls 

That  hapless  mansion  throng. 
And  Young  If  en's  Christian  Unions 

Five  end  seventy  strong. 

Oh,  bachelors!  conceive  the  din 

Of  girlish  tongues  and  laughs. 
As  stacks  of  albums  are  produced 

For  ream*  of  autographs. 
Oh,  tidy  housewives!  picture  yon 

That  muddy-booted  clnb. 
Their  eeventy-nve  umbrellas 

All  dripping  la  a  tub. 
Alas!  what  can  these  pooraoolsdo? 

Their  home*  sre  homes  no  more; 
No  wsshlog-dny  Is  sacred  now. 

Spring  deanlog'a  never  o'er. 
Their  doorsteps  are  tbe  stranger's  camp. 

Their  trees  bear  many  s  name, 
Artiats  their  very  night-caps  sketch. 

And  into— and  this  is  feme! 

Deluded  world  I  your  Heeea  Is 

A  sand-bank  glorified. 
Tbe  river  that  yon  seek  sad  slag 

Has  "skeeters"  but  no  tide. 
Tbe  god*  raise  "garden  earcs"  and  milk. 

And  in  those  classic  ahsdes 
Dwell  nineteen  chronic  Invalids, 

And  forty-two  old  saalde. 

Borne  April  shall  the  world 

Bmestiled  aethers  nasi, 
With  steel  peas  of 

la  every  mky  bead. 
Their  bridge  will  be  s  bridge 

Tbair  motlo  "Privacy," 
Tbelr  bullet*  Has  teal 

When  biddies  Bates 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  vKH*AH*S  CLUB. 


Hoi  aDyeeervoaa  -- 
Who  such  that  yea  were  boss. 


».*•*. 


"  w»w  — ss.es   was  sew.   w«ns  wsssves  sjs— 

Com,  tir  a  sovereign  issas»fj 
For  bah*  thelltoyou  mon*. 

I  latcl  j  have  dlntrrmd  tt. 
And  proved  its  pot— e_r. 

By  testing  at  tbe  fountafn-bsad- 
Tremont  plana,  NumberThrwa. 

Fin  M  mu  —a.  wm+mtm* 

Our  eei  may  always  find. 
When  wetiy  of  domestic  stss  s, 

Nice  lanel.es  for  tbe  mind. 
mmm»  ar»eerved  ei  certain  boon. 

Gossip  of  course  to  free; 
Discussion  always  to  on  tu. 

And  once  %  month  Clnb  m 

I  know  whereof  I  speak,mv  .Mends, 

For  at  this  Women*a  Clan 
I  foond  a  pleasant  mingUng 

Of  Heaven  end  tbe  Bob. 
No  wine,  cigars,  or  gambling. 

But  wisdom,  wit,  end  fan, 
Tbe  matron.,  knit  tbelr  husbands*  bone 

Axd  quoted  I~ 


Wlee  virgins  bed  tbelr  lamps  well 

And  lighted  op  tbe  rooms 
Witb  luttre  of  brave  words  and 

Worthy  tbe  noblest  grooms; 
Ye*,  strong  enough  to  stanC  alone 

<ln  bygieulo  boots). 
An*  b**->r  life1*  haid»na.  for  they  i 

The  famous  "  freedom  salts,** 

*•  Hone  "  was  tbe  dish  we  feasted 

The  evening  1  weathers; 
Qirntsbed  with  eloquence,  and 

On  finest  Cheney  ware. 
Porter  vm  sipped  to  soothe  tbe 

Beneath  each  lofty  bonnet ; 
No  pewter  pot  tbe  liquor  held. 

fiat  It  bad  a  good  **  head  **  oa  1 


Flowers  were  there,  and  one  I  saw 

That  bore  an  honored  name; 
In  Boston  It  has  Boon  shed  long. 

And  with  tbe  Pilgrims  as  me. 
This  plant  a  worthy  scion  was. 

Stately  and  strong  and  gay; 
T  will  make  the  modest  posy  Mash 

To  add  It  blooms  in  stay. 

Among  the  bills  tbe  farmers  think 

The  Pesbody  bltd  atngs  ever. 
•■  Bow  your  wheat  1  sow  your  ■hast  r*  as  it 

To  rouse  all  to  endeavoi. 
Two  Peebody  birds  this  Club  possessed; 

One  did  cheerily  sine, 
"  We've  gained  oar  seats  at  last  P'  and  one, 

*•  Let  kindergartens  spring  f" 

1  looked  eboot  me  for  the  que— 

Wbo  inled  this  bo*y  hive. 
Where  work  and  play,  reform  and  fan. 

Tog*  Uk  r  seemed  to  thrive. 
1  said,  •*  I  wish  their  magio  spall 

Tbese  blithe  souls  would  avow.** 
A  r)ouD  voices  answered  me — 

**  Look  round  and  you'll  see  Howe." 

1  said,  M  Car  strangers  enter  bare. 

Led  by  tome  friendly  Starr* 
Tbey  answered,  "  If  tbelr  Ames  be  good. 

We  care  not  who  they  are; 
Tbe  young,  the  old,  the  rich,  the  poor; 

And  1*  a  noble  male 
We  Ferret  te  out,  we  welcome  him 

Witb  *  Worthy  brother.  Hale P  * 

Then  hasten,  all  ye  women  folk: 

Tuck  up  your  ektrte  and  walk. 
Here's  foou  for  bungrv  hearts  aad  soato. 

Here  mind  with  mind  may  ta  fc. 
Here  spirits  of  tbe  best  are  found. 

Here  flows  tbe  true  Cfenb  Tea, 
And  the  cream  of  human  kwdaeat. 

At  Tietnont  place.  Number  Three. 

Loins  M.  Ai«coT7. 


FAMOUS  WOMEN  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY 


MRS     WILLIAM    EMERSON* 


(RUTH     HASKINS.) 


Mrs  William  Eir.crson.  mother  of  the 
philosopher.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  wns 
born  In  Bcstrn  In  17tiS,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Hawkins  and  Hannah 
Unban,  of   Maiden. 

Rutli'r  father  was  a  torv  and  one  of 
the  most  Influential  members  of  King'*: 
chapel.  He  was*  a  merchant  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  antl  ratn»r  than  ac- 
company hi*  loyalist  friend*  to  Halifax. 
on  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  he  took 
the  oath  of  alleplance  to  I  lit-  new  gov- 
ernment and  retained  his  property  un- 
molested. 


Kuth  wns  born  In  the  Haslifn*  man- 
sion, one  of  the  largest  of  its  day,  which 
stood  until  is*i~'  on  the  west  side-  of  what 
Is  now  Harri.-on  av.  half  way  between 
Essex  and  Beach  Ms.  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  harbor,  which  then 
extended  to  the  past  fide  of  Harrison 
I  av,  nt  that  time  known  as  Raln-iford  s 
lane.  Ruth  was  baptised  on  the  day 
she  wan  horn.  In  Trinity  church.  In 
8ummer  si,  to  which  her  father  had 
transferred  his  allegiance,  by  Rev  Dr 
Parker.  of  whom  Washington  said. 
while  In  Boston  In  l?a*>.  that  he  preached 
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the  poorest  snir.on  he  had  ever  beard. 

Although  Mr  llaskins  was  an  Eplaco 
{Milan,  hi*  wife  was  a  Ccngreflt&tiousJ- 
|y?t,  nnd  an  original  member  of  Park-st 
church.  They  had  16  children,  of  whom 
hiilf.  Including  Ruth,  became  Kplsco- 
palianfi.  the  other?  adhering  to  Con- 
gregationalism. 

It  was  the  family  custom  on  Sunday 
to  proceed  In  procession,  by  twop.  down 
Washington  at  to  the  corner  of  Winter 
st.  where  the  party  divided  In  halves, 
the  mother  conducting  her  followers  up 
Winter  to  Park  «t.  the  father  loading 
his  flock  down  Summer  Pt  to  Trinity. 
A  friend  of  the  family  has  rrcord*»d 
having  once  accompanied  them  on  such 
an  excursion  to  the  corner  of  Wlntor 
st.  uher-  Mr  Hnsklnn  nuked  gravely: 
"t>o  you  prefer  to  go  to  meeting  with 
Mrs  Hasklns,  or  will  you  worship  with 
the  saints  and  sarvants  of  the  Lord  ut 
Trinity?"  Mr  Hawkins  "was  long  re- 
membered after  his  death.  In  1S14.  for 
his  cocked  hat.  bag  wig  and  voluminous 
scarlet  cloak,  which  made  him  a  marked 
figure  as  he  stalked  up  the  aisle  in 
Trinity. 

A  characteristic  story  o/  him  was  in 
relation  to  a  hie  that  broke  out  in  Har- 
rison kv.  ne:»r  the  family  residence  one 
day.  during  dinner.  The  children  made 
a  concerted  dash  from  the  table,  but 
w«r*>  broueht  back  by  a  stern  mandate 


of  the  father.  When  they  had  ail  re- 
luctantly resumed  their  place*,  he  de- 
voutly, but  briefly,  offered  thanks  fer 
the  blessings  of  the  day  and  for  the 
menu  before  them,  and  then  said: 
"Now  run.  children,  as  fast  as  you  like." 

Ruth  Hasklns  had  an  Innate  spiritu- 
ality, a  cheerfulness  and  gentleness  of 
disposition  and  a  love  of  nature  and 
country  life,  which  she  transmitted  to 
her  son.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  She 
was  brought  up  In  the  practical,  old- 
fashioned,  religious  way.  and  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  she  possessed  the  light- 
er accomplishments  that  distinguished 
po-tali^d  society.  She  kept  a  diary  filled 
with  pious  entries.  In  the  preface  of 
which  she  recorded  a  request  for  the  di- 
vine blessing  upon  all  thf  events  of  her 
life  that  might  be  duly  chronicled  there- 
in. 

In  1T9C  s«he  married  Rev  William  Em- 
erson of  the  town  of'Harvard.  In  which 
quiet  place  she  lived  contentedly  till 
llUi,  when  her  husband  became  minister 
of  the  First  church  in  Boston,  which 
stood  on  Washington  st.  nearly  opposite 
the  head  of  State  st.  Thenceforth  dur- 
ing Mr  Emerson's  life  they  lived  In  the 
parsonage,  which  the  greater  part  ot 
the  time  was  on  or  near  the  site  or 
Hovey's  store,  on  Summer  st. 

A    Cambridge    woman    who    as    a    girl 


llv#»d  with  the  Emersons  In  1806  recalled. 
a  few  years  ago.  that  Ruth  Emerson 
was  exceedingly  industrious,  and  always 
kept  her  knitting  in  a  table  drawer  in 
the  parlor,  taking  it  out  and  going  to 
work  on  it  Invariably  when  entertaining 
callers.  SJ.e  had  the  r>ersonal  care  ot 
the  communion  service,  and  always  saw 
that  it  was  brightly  burnished  for  use. 
She  also  personally  starched  and  Ironed 
her  husband's  clerical  bands. 

She  dressed  her  children,  when  they 
were  young.  In  yellow  flannel,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  anything  hut  becom- 
ing, and  when  they  were  older  she  put 
them  Into  dark  blue  nankeen.  WhRn 
Ralph  Waldo  showed  a  nroponsity  for 
sucking  His  thumb  she  made  a  mlU«n 
on  the  end  of  the  sleeve  of  hip  night- 
gown In  order  to  cure  him  of  the  habit. 

After  breakfast  she  always  retired  to 
her  chamber  for  a  season  of  silent  de- 
votion and  meditation.  She  was  very 
strict  In  regard  to  the  observance  of 
Saturday  night,  after  the  old  New  Eng- 
land custom;  but  on  Sunday  evening 
she  entertained  the  deacons  and  other 
friends,  and  always  served  wines,  'i'o 
church  she  wore  her  best  calico  dress, 
but  for  parties  and  receptions  she  had 
a  brown  silk,   with  satin  stripes. 

Two  mornings  a  week  she  had  simply 
toast    for   breakfast,    with    chocolate   as 


a  beverage,  no  butter  being  served  with 
the  toast  when  chocolate  was  on  the 
bill.  Saturday  always  brought  a  salt 
fish  dinner,  with  pork  scraps. 

She  always  entertained  on  Monday 
evenings,  the  collation  being  carried 
about  on  a  waiter  and  consisting  of 
bread  and  butter,  cut  thin  and  doubled 
over,  cake  and  tea.  Her  husband  died 
In  1811.  and  two  years  later  she  moved 
from  bummer  st  to  Roxbury  to  a  house 
that  was  very  old  even  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  yet  which  remained  till 
the  city  purchased  It  In  1RM.  utilized 
the  land -as  a  part  of  Franklin  park 
awd  sold  the  house  for  demolition  for 
$». 

\bont  11C5  she  moved  to  Cambridge, 
and  al»er  the  marriage  of  Ralph  Waldo, 
In  isj*.  she  lived  with  him  at  Concord 
till  hrr  death  In  1853. 

Some  one  having  one**  asked  a  mutual 
friend  how  Mre>  Emerson  was,  experi- 
enced a  shock  upon  being  told:  "Si.e  Is 
as  near  heaven  as  she  ever  can  be."  Rut 
equ.mimMv  was  restored  when  It  ap- 
neired  that  she  had  not  passed  away, 
but  was  .-imply  so  good  that  translation 
could  not  make  her  any  better. 


OSMI 

Song  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  in  Concord,  Mass*  19th  April,  1867* 


1B-40U  una  mm. 


1.    Bent-nth  the  shadow    of    the  elm  where  ninety  yean  a  -  go,  Old  Concord's  ma  -  tic    heroes   met   to   use    a     foreign  ate; 
8.    The  patriot  preacher's  bu  -  gle  call  that  Ap  -  nl  morning  knew,  Still  lingers    in    the   ail .  ver  tones  of  hbe  who  speaks  to  yen ; 


P 


3^^1^2 


J.  And  as  each  soldier  aawil  appears    to     answer    to   his  name,  Not  one  has  dimmed  the  lustre  of    its    old  Bneoeqaered  game ; 
4.  The  bronse  and  stone  we  proudly  rear  must  surely  pass  a  •  way,  But  deatlilcsg  lives  of   fall  -  to  braves  can  never  know  decay  ( 
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ite  this  stone  to   be -roes   of     to  -  doy.Who  perished    in     a     ho  -  ly  cause  a*     gal  -  lastly    as  they. 
ister  ground,  called  by  its  notes  a-  gain,  Those  ancient  he  -  roes  seem  to  greet  brave  Preaeott  and  Ida  seen. 
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8.  They,  too,  hare  left  their  peaceful  homes  for  scenes  of  bloody  stri  c  And  death  has  turned  to  hallow'd  ground  the  fields  tfcsy  tilled  in  lias. 
4.  for  freed  from  stain  of  sla  -  re  •  ry   oar     re-u-nit-ed  hud.  The  soldier's  tru  -  est  mon  -  anient,  shall  er  •  a  firm  -  ly  i 
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MORE  VIEWS  OF  CONCORD  MEN 

KEW  MATTES  AT  THE  GHEES  ACHE 
A       l_      "T  COHFEKKNCE. 

<3t^rvL4A.A-*H£fcJr  .CLW-'»\ 

Special  to  the  Transcript:  fj  1*ak. 

Eliot.  Me..  Aug.  10-Frank  B.  BJnboYnV 
address  yesterday  afternoon  In  the  "Con- 
cord Day"  exercises  was  his  "Reminis- 
cences of  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau."  Mr. 
Sanborn  ranged  farther  than  his  title  radi- 
cated, as  he  spoke  entertainingly  of  all  the 
chief  members  of  the  Concord  School,  and 
gave  much  first-hand  material  that  has  not 
yet  been  published.  He  began  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  modest  beginnings  of  the 
Concord  School,  am!  then  read  the  sonnets 
of  Bronson  Alcott  on  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates in  the  school;  Emerson,  Mrs. 
Emerson,  who  "sometimes  expressed  her- 
self In  unmistakable  terms";  Thoreau, 
Ellery  Channlng.  W.  T.  Harris  and  Haw- 
thorne. Mr.  Sanborn  threw  much  light 
upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  Emer- 
son. Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  by  these  ex- 
tracts,   never    before    published    from    the 


Journals  of  Ellery  Channlng  and  from  re- 
marks made  to  Mr.  Sanborn  personally  by 
Mr.  Channlng: 

"I  think  Emerson  enjoyed  himself  more 
at  fifty  than  at  forty. When  I  first  knew  him 
(still  a  little  previous  to  1M3),  he  was  more 
nervous,  sensitive,  perhaps.  '  and  of  less 
bodily  vigor  than  before.  His  diet  used  te 
be  less  nourishing  and  at  one  time  he  hard- 
ly ate  meat.  But  he  always  loved  good 
cheer,  at  least  In  others;  be  drank  vary 
sparing  of  wine.  He  used  sometimes  to 
smoke  with  me  (a  cigar)  In  a  very  alow 
and  partial  way.  holding  It  In  his  fingers 
delicately,  with  the  flng.-rs  turnej,  and  Jet- 
ting It  go  out.  After  his  English  visit  he 
became  much  happier  and  a  more  Joyous 
man  than  before. 

"There  was  no  conscious  Imitation  In 
Thoreau.  His  handwriting  had  such  a  re- 
semblance, to  Emerson's  that  I  could  hardly 
tell  them  apart.  It  was  very  strange,  -for 
Thoreau  never  Imitated  anybody.  There 
was  nothing  but  originality  In  him,  as  I 
know  from  my  many  hours  with  him.  In 
my  walks  with  Mr.  Emerson — not  less  than 
,a  thousand— I  seldom  heard  htm  mention 
a  person  by  name.     He  had  singular  titles 


for  Thoreau  and  others,  and  avoided  their 
personal  appellation.  Thoreau  hal  much  the 
same  habit;  nor  did  he  usually  reply  direct- 
ly to  any  observation  or  question  of  mine, 
but  went  on  with  original  remarks  of  his 
own." 

Thoreau  would  never,  when  he  was  111, 
permit  his  friends  to  call  a  doctor.  "I 
never  knew  him  lo  show  the  least  lingering 
atom  of  faith  In  the  belief  that  there  Is  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  that  a  doctor  will  sometimes 
guess  or  flounder  Into  something  that  w'.ll 
temporarily  smother  the  toothache.  He 
neither  believed  that  the  study  of  anatomy 
had  helped  the  anatomist  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  body,  nor  that  he  might  aue- 
ceed  In  therefore  benefitting  him.  "How  do 
you  know  his  pills  will  go  down?*  be  might 
say,  when  I  Insisted  on  the  force  of  gravity 
In  a  medicine.  'Perhaps  they  will  go  f  other 
way.'  He  was  not  a  believer  In  the  thing* 
he  did  know  about." 

Of  Hawthorne.  Channlng  wrote  one  day: 
"He  Is  large  and  stately  as  usual.  Possibly 
the  sen-ant  of  the  Muses  always  shambles 
about  thus."  Tom  Appleton.  the  Boston 
wit.  said  of  Hawthorne:  "He  looks  like  a 
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ephemeral  sort  ma}-  be  conceded,  but  the 
length  to  which  Thoreau  vent  in  his  Igno- 
rance of  contemporary  life  and  his  con- 
tempt for  the  marvellous  service  rendered 
to  society  by  the  news  gatherer  and  the 
editor  Is  far  more  reprehensible. 

That  Thoreau's  reputation  as  a  man  of 
letters  and  pragmatic  philosopher  In  grow- 
ing here  and  abroad.  Is  unquestionable. 
With  the  striking  increase  In  study  of  Na- 
ture and  return  to  country  life  which  our 
people  of  cultivation  have  displayed  during 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  it  was  inevitable 
that  Thoreau's  fame  should  Increase,  and 
that  pilgrims'  feet  should  turn  toward  Wal- 
den  pond,  and  to  Concord  for  Thoreau's  sake 
as  well  as  for  Emerson's  and  Hawthorne's. 

How  far  his  Introspective  and  self-centred 
life  so  fully  recorded  in  his  Journal  and  his 
books  will  be  helpful  to  an  age  which  Is 
Increasingly  objective  and  socialistic  may  be 
questioned;  and  there  always  will  be  those 
who  will  say  with  Qulller  Couch  that  such 
deliberate  experiments  In  self-realization  as 
Thoreau  set  out  upon  are  only  possible  to 
prlffp.  of  whom  Couch  says  Thoreau  Is  one. 
No  one  can  read  Thoreau  and  Tolstoi 
without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
Concord  Yankee  anticipated  much  that  the 
Russian  has  to  say  hostile  to  the  Institu- 
tions of  State  and  Church  and  all  organlxed 
religion.  Alike  In  their  withdrawal  from 
men  and  social  obligations  conventionally 
conceived,  alike  In  their  protest  against  the- 
ologiana  and  priests,  and  alike  In  an  ele- 
mental mysticism  which  makes  thtm 
both  at  heart  supernaturallsts  while 
nominally  rationalists,  they  differ  most 
In  the  form  In  which  their  thought 
has  found  expression.  Tolstoi  -  has 
the  constructive  imagination  which  en- 
ables him  to  use  the  novel  and  the  fable 
to  set  forth  his  theory  of  life.  Thoreau's 
gift  was  that  of  most  accurate  observation 
not  only  of  natural  but  also  of  social  phe- 
nomena and  recording  the  same  in  that 
formless  but  nevertheless  fascinating  diary 
or  Journal  narrative.  Interspersed  with  verse 
—which  has  yet  to  be  duly  appreciated—and 
adorned  with  wisdom  of  the  inner  life. 

Like  Emerson,  Thoreau  was  ahead  of  his 
itme  in  his  appreciation  of  the  literature 
of  the  Orient  and  the  message  It  has  for 
practical,  rationalistic,  acquisitive,  thing- 
worshipping  Western  minds;  and  no  one  has 
more  truly  shown  the  provincialism  of 
even  so  universal  a  figure  as  Ooethe  be- 
cause of  the  limited  Occidental  horlxon  of 
his  thinking. 

HAWTHORNE'S  LASf  HOSTELRY 

Nathaniel    Hawthorn*    was   a    sbjr    nssJEJ 
much  riven  to  solitary  musing.    He  avoided 
crowd*,  end  though  not  morose  wao  the  rs» 
ver*e  of  communicative.   Many  Conoordlaaa 
who  saw  htm  every  day  of  their  Uvea  while 
he  resided  at  the  Old  Manse  or  at  "Way- 
side"   never  exchanged   a   word   with   him. 
They  respected  his  evident  desire  to  be  un- 
disturbed.    Tet    nevertheless    and    notwith- 
standing,  he'  was  for  bis  time  a  traveller. 
He   knew    England.    Scotland,    France   and 
the  Eastern  United  States.    It  was  his  way 
even  as  a  very  young  man  to  make  solitary 
Journeys,  by  stage  coaches,  from  Salem  or 
Boston  Into  western  Massachusetts,  then  far 
off,  and  we  know  from   his  delightful  not* 
books  how  well  he  used  his  eye*  In  study- 
ing scenes,  customs  and  character.    His  pic- 
tures   are   colored    photographs  of  the   lit* 
and  habit*  of  New  England  seventy  years 
ago.    But  though  Hawthorne  had  for  a  ce- 
lebrity comparatively  few  Intimates  outside 
his     family   circle,    he  had     one     "chum." 
Franklin  Pierce,  for  whom  he  felt  a  warm 
regard    that    was    more    than    reciprocated. 
Pierce    appears   to    have    loved    Hawthorne 
with  the  love  of  a  nature  not  superior  but 
more  worldly  wise,  for  one  who  though  not 
dependent  was  silently  appealing  to  a  more 
energetic   character.     They    were   born    the 
s«me  year:   they   were  In   college  together, 
and   In   politics  together,   and   yet   the  love 
of   Pierce   for   Hawthorne   seem*   like   that 
of  an  elder  brother.    It  was  to  Pierce'*  ewnsv 
nanlonshlp    that     Hawthorne      turned      In 
the  last  weeks  of  his  life.  In  the  spring  of 
i»94.  and  It  was  Pierce  who  stood  hy  Haw- 
thorne's bed  In  a  room  In  the  Pemlgewas- 
-et  House  at  Plymouth.  K.  H..  on  the  night 
of  May  1R.  and  saw  In  the  moonlight  that 
"noded  the  apartment  that  the  quiet  of  the 
•leeoer  was  the  quiet  of  death. 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  In  his  book  on 
Hawthorne  In  the  "English  Men  of  Let- 
ters" series  thus  described  the  last  scene, 
tnd  Hawthorne's  vain  queat  for  strength 
that  preceded  It: 

His  feebleness  was  complete:  he  npnears 
>n  have  hnd  no  definite  milady  hut  im 
"'•  according  to  the  common  phrase 
falling.  General  Pierre  proonsed  f,  K 
that    they    should    make    a    little    tour    to 
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eether  among  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Hawthorne  consented*  In 
the  hope  of  getting  some  profit  from  the 
r-hsnge  of  air.  The  northern  New  Eneiand 
soring  Is  not  the  most  genial  season  In 
the  world,  and  this  was  an  Indifferent  sub- 
stitute for  the  resource  for   which   his  wife 

had.    on    his    behalf,     expressed    a    wish a 

visit  to  "some  Island  In  the  Gulf  Stream  " 
He  was  not  to  go  far:  he  only  reached  a 
little  place  called  Plymouth,  one  of  the 
stations  of  approach  to  the  beautiful 
mountain  scenery  of  New  Hampshire  when 
on  the  ISth  of  May.  1BA4.  death  overtook 
him.  Hie  companion.  General  Pierce  go- 
ing Into  his  room  In  the  early  morning 
found  that  he  had  breathed  his  !••»  »...!„ 

the  night— had  passed  away,  tranquilly, 
comfortably,  without  a  sign  or  a  sound,  in 
his  sleep.  This  happened  at  the  hotel  of 
the  place— a  vast  white  edifice  adlacent  to 
the  railway  station,  and  entitled  the  Pcml- 
giwasset  House. 

Mr.  James's  account  suggests  that  he  had  . 
not  visited   the  Pemlgewaoset   for  his  ma- 
terial,   or    If    he    had.    had    failed    to    put 
himself    in    communication    with    one    who 
was  at  the  bedside  of  Hawthorne  within  a 
few    minutes    of    the    time    when    Pierce's 
suspicion    became    sorrowful    reality.      Mr. 
Carlos     Morse,     long     Identified     with     the 
management  of  the  Pemlgewaaset,   was   In 
the    spring    of    WM     Its    clerk    and    active 
man    at    the    front.     As    wa*   his    way.    he 
went  forth  to  welcome  the  Centre  Harbor 
coach    when   it   drove    up   to   the    hotel   on 
the   afternoon   of  May   18.    1884.      Franklin 
Pierce,    or   a*    everybody    In    New    Hamp- 
shire    called     him     "General"     Pierce,     lie 
knew  well,   and  he  recognised   Hawthorne, 
who.    In    that    very    glance    of   recognition, 
he  realized  wa*  a  very  sick   man.    Thence- 
forward,    as    Mr.     Morse    ha*    told    many 
guests,   the   two   friends.   Pierce  and   Haw- 
thorne, passed  the  afternoon  very  quitely. 
Hawthorne    went    to    hi*    room,    declining 
any    Immediate     refreshment,    and     retired 
to    hi*    bed    very    early.      Pierce    pMgaej 
the  evening  In   the  office  with   Mr.   Menu 
end    a    few    guest*,     from    time    to    time 
stealing  up  to   Hawthorne's  room  on   tjs> 
toe.   and  coming  back  with  the  gratifying; 
word.  "He  Is  sleeping  sweetly."    The  night 
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wore  on,  and  Mr.  Mors*  w* 
retire,  or  had  done  so,  who 
alarmed  by  a  sudden  summon*  from 
Pierce,  who  said.  "I  fear  Mr.  Hawthorne 
Is  dead."  Together  they  repaired  to  the 
room,  and  there  In  the  moonlight  they 
■aw  Hawthorne,  apparently  deep  In  sweat 
slumber,  with  the  calm  of  death  on  his 
face.  Mr.  Morse  thought  that  life  had  not 
long  passed  when  he  reached  the  bedside, 
and  It  wa*  plain  that  It  had  passed  without 
a  pang.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  story 
as  It  comes  back  to  memory  after  years, 
a*  the  scene*  reproduce  themselves  of  tha 
landlord,  a*  Mr.  Mora*  became,  repestlat 
It  to  come  group  of  huddled  tourists  o* 
the  landing  before  the  door  of  that  roea 
he  never  opened  without  reverence,  or  tc 
a  gathering  of  guests  In  the  twilight  or 
the  piazza,  that  looked  forth  on  one  of  thi 
most  charming  town*  of  New  Hampshire 
He  may  have  told  It  to  Howella.  who 
pausing  on  a  journey  at  the  Pemlgewaaset 
fell  In  love  with  the  establishment.  Fly 
mouth  and  Its  environs.  There  was  on* 
sentence  of  Piece***  iwcsjUsb?  By  Mr.  Mors) 
which  Impressed  him  and  all  to  whom  he[ 
repeated  It  Pierce  recounting  hi*  sad' 
discovery  sasfc  Tneiw  was  that  silence 
ra  the  room  when  I  entered  it  that  tells 
you   the  dead  Is  there." 

Hawthorne's  last  hostelry,  and  he  had 
known  many,  and  the  last  roof  that  shel- 
tered him.  went  up  In  flames  yesterday, 
and  the  place  that  knew  it  will  know  It 
no  more.  It  had  passed  through  experi- 
ences that  Illustrate  the  rise,  decline  and> 
fall  of  hotels,  and  the  changes  of  trans, 
portatlon  and  possibly  of  taste*.  The  Pera- 
Igewasset  stood  on  the  site  of  another1; 
hotel  of  the  same  name,  also  burned,  and 
was  opened  for  business  In  l«83-*4.  It 
was  then  the  last  word  In  hotel  construcJ 
tlon.  and  though  primarily  designed  for 
summer  business,  was  moat  comfortable, 
and  hospitable  at  all  seasons.  Time  wa* 
when  It  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  and- 
annex  buildings  were  erected  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow.  It  was  at  the  southern' 
gate  of  the  mountains,  and  It  was  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  a  score  of  coaches 
loading  passengers  for  the  drive  over  the 
old  Pemlgewasset  turnpike  and  up  through 
the  Franconla  Notch.  Mr.  Morse  thought 
that  on  one  occasion  during  his  adminis- 
tration he  accommodated  In  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  hotel  and  the  annexe*,  fully 
eight  hundred  people.  Plymouth  was  a 
lively  place  In  (hose  days. 

The  Pemlgewaaset  House  has.  however, 
for  the  psst  twenty  years  yielded  no  ism 
turn  to  Its  owner*  on  the  Investment,  and) 
It  stood  as  a  monument  to  transportation 
conditions  that  have  passed.  In  the  period] 
of  the  hotel's  glory  the  railroad  extension* 
In  that  part  of  the  country  ware  for  lorn. 


berlng  purposes  and  did  not  seek  through 
passenger  business.  The  hotel  In  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  station  does  not  ac* 
cord  with  the  taste*  of  the  American* 
people:  they  do  not  like  the  noise  and  ths, 
smoke  which  I*  Involved,  but  they  did  Ilk* 
the  Plymouth  chicken  plea.  But  not  onlj| 
In  England,  but  In  Canada  are  the  great' 
hotels  In  many  Instances  operated  la  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  Unas. 
Reason*  for  this  are  quite  apparent  It  Is 
easier  for  the  railroad  to  maintain  the 
hotel  a*  a  part  of  Its  station  plant  than 
separately,  and  If  no  private  Interest  can 
And  It  profitable  to  run  a  public  house  any- 
where near  so  good  that  will  get  the  busi- 
ness, the  railroad  station  hotel  practice 
will  grow  up  In  consequence.  The  Pemlge- 
waaset will  not  riae  from  Its  ashes,  but 
a  modern  railroad  station  and  dining  rooms 
will  keep  alive  some  of  the  traditions  that 
cluster  about  the  name  of  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

b.  w.  a. 


FRANK  SANBORN'S  ARREST 


Details  of  the  Attempt  to  Kidnap  toe 
Anti-Slavery  leader  In  I860  Found  la 
an  Old  Letter  01'  Bis  Sitter's— An  Exdt- 

Qinr  Wight Jn  Old  Concord 

to*****  JfcOMfttMfcV  'ifcAA.W    .«lll 

To  the  Editor  of  tb.  Iranslrlpt:,  '      l" 

Half  a  century  ago,  when  Robert  Leo  wa* 
preparing  to  desert  the  army  (In  which  he 
Dad  often  sworn  his  military  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales) 
and  to  strike  at  his  country  the  heaviest 
blow— he  must  have  fancied  It  a  mortal 
stroke— In  hi*  power;  that  Constitution  to 
which  he  and  every  Virginian  senator  and 
offici  holder  (whose  name  wa*  legion,  for 
they  vere  many)  were  (worn,  contain**, 
this  clause,  Inserted  at  the  request  of  the 
grea'  Virginian  anti-slavery  leaders— Jef- 
ferton,  George  Mason,  Patrick  Henry  and 
others: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  "a 
their  persons,  house*,  papers  and  effect*, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants 
shall  Issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seised." 

Such  being  the  fundamental  law,  and  the 
pro-slavery  majority  In  the  national  Senate 
having  its  mouth  full,  daily,  of  "the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution,"  some  mean 
Massachusetts  men,  professing  to  act  under 
a  vote  of  the  Senate,  executed  the  march 
and  retreat  over  the  road  to  Lexington, 
which  Is  described  in  a  recently  found  let. 
ter  of  my  elder  sister,  to  my  eldest  brother 
In  New  Hampshire. 

KTVENTS  OF  A  NIOBT 
Concord  (Ma**.),  April  4,  I89B. 
Dear  Charles:  You  will  be  rlad  to  know      ' 
the   events   of  last   night     F.  and   I  w*r* 
out  last  evening,  and   returned  soon   after      ' 
nine      Before  F.  had  been  In  five  minutes, 
and   JUB*  as  he  had  lighted  hi*  lamp  and 
puc  on  his  slippers,  a  Knock  was  beard  at       J 
the  door.     He  ran  down  to  the  door,  and  I 
stooa  at  the   head   of  the   stairs  wltb   my       J 
lamp.      A    young    man    (Watson    Freeman,       ' 
Jr.)  then  asked  If  he  was  Mr.  Sanborn,  and       j 
gave    him    a    letter.      Then    another    stept       » 
forward  and  said  "I  arrest  you."     F.  said:       4 
"Where  's  your  authority?  Show  your  aj-       « 
thorlty."    At  the  same  time  he  called  up  to 
me— "Here  are  men   who  pretend  to  arrest       \ 
me— run    to    Colonel    Whiting."      I    rushed       , 
down   stairs,   past   four  men,    out  Into  the       * 
street,  and  screamed  "Mur  er!"  One  of  the       ^ 
men  ran  after  me  Into  the  street  whistled,       < 
and  a  double  carriage,  with  two  men  wall- 
ing In  the  distance,  came  up.     They  said  to      o 
me    in    a    most    contemptuous    way,    "Tou 
need  n't  scream — 'tis  no  use." 

In  three  minutes  I  had  sent  to  Mr.  % 
Whiting's,  and  had  run  down  to  Mr.  Blge- 
low's  (the  neighboring  blacksmith)  an-1 
back,  screaming  with  ail  my  might  "Mur- 
der! Murder!  Five  men  are  arresting  my 
brother."  (When  I  ran  past  them  they  hid 
begun  to  read  the  warrant  but  at  my 
scream*  they  left  off,  took  out  handcuffs 
and  put  on  him,  and  began  to  drag  him  to 
the  carriage)  and  when  I  got  to  him  again, 
they  were  trying  to  put  htm  into  it.  He 
had  resisted  with  his  feet,  but  now  they 
had  secured  the  ,eet  and  were  Just  master. 
Ing  him.  I  seized  one  man  (Tarlton)  by  the 
beard,  and  he  quitted  his  hold  of  F.  to  at- 
tack me,  and  this  gave  F.  a  chance  to  get 
his  feet  upon  the  ground.  He  wa*  be- 
fore lifted  up  by  these  four,  while  two 
men  stood  by  the  horses.     Tarlton  did  not 
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aigrht,  and  toiay  ha?  gone  d.>wn  to  Boston 
to   appear  before   Judge    Hoar's   rourt. 

The  excitement  was  and  I;-  Intense:  men 
wore  very  calm,  but  they  wo  Of  4  have  made 
the  rescue  at  any  rate  (I  think)  \t  they 
had  killed  every  smil  of  the  rascals.  When 
has  there  ever  brt'n  a  more  high-hardeJ 
outrage  than  this?  Jf  the  Senate  don't  U.s- 
own  the  act.  then  It  is  time  for  revolution. 
It  wan  cowardly,  sneiltinr-.  from  teff-ntiln? 
to  end.  One  of  the.  men  wn;o  hero  crrl'er 
in  the  even  In  sr,  walked  li.  a*  the  unloke. 
door,  afke-d  to  set  Mr.  Srr*'«L-n  s»nd  p:o- 
fe.'Ptd  to  have  a  Sutler  ©.'  r  commenda- 
tion, or  something1;  but  Julia  L»-ary  sent 
him  packing,  and  told  him  ;:  !;e  wa:»tel 
anything  to  omo  tomorrow.  Th-n  they  lay 
In  wait  till  they  saw  him  core  home,  iiut 
they  wrre  IcoIf  as  well  as  c v.»ar  Is,  and 
were  prowling  r. boul  here  \v,  tho  af-emp^n, 
ir  Eeerofl,  though  without  a;tr..<"tinir  special 
notice;  If  th«y  had  waited  till  ten.  they 
might  have  taken  him  at  their  will,  for  I 
should  have  been  asleep  and  could  have 
raised  no  alarm.  And  at!  the  town  would 
have  been  aFl.-ep  too.  As  It  was.  In  one 
minute  more  they  would  have  had  him  off. 
If  I  had  not  come  to  hinder. 

F.  took  a  cold  from  exposure  and  is 
hoarse  from  shouting  and  tak.ni?..  Mr. 
Thoreau  Played  here  (in  the  hoj.ie)  r.Kti 
me.  I  snt  up  all  night,  am  tired,  sleepy, 
and  bursting  with  rage.  There  are  many 
laughable  inc:denrs.  One  roan  (Ht-nry 
Warren)  armed  himself  with  an  Iron  gar- 
den-rake, and  raked  off  the  marshals  hat, 
so  that  he  might  see  the  fellow.  Mi«-s  Anne 
Whiting  got  on  the  carriage  box;  the  driver 
grasped  her  by  the  neck  of  her  clothes  and 
shook  her:  "Get  off  of  my  carriage!"  "1 
won't."  "I  '11  tear  your  clothes  off."  "I 
don't  care  If  you  do."  "My  horses  will  run 
away  with  you."  "I  don't  care  If  they  run 
to  the  derlJ."  Colonel  Whitlns;  broke  his 
cane  on  the  horses,  bad  a  little  brush  wltU 
the  driver,  and  tumbled  down. 

I  can't  writs  any  more;  the  papers  wUt 
blare  up  tomorrow,  I  guess. 

Tours  truly, 

a    E.    B. 
Dr.   Charles  H.    Sanborn,   Hampton    Falls, 
N.  H.: 

Of  course  the  Supreme  Court  discharged 
me  that  day,  finding  no  legality  In  any  of 
their  kidnapping;  papers. 

Mason  of  Virginia  tried  to  defend  the  out- 
rage, which  Sumner  characterised  as  It 
deserved,  saying.  In  reply  to  the  insolence 
of  Mason:  "There  was  a  mob  !n  Concord: 
It  was  a  mob  of  kidnappers  who  went  there 
In  the  name  of  this  Senate  to  arrest  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts."  This  was  the 
exact  truth,  and  It  Illustrated  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  slave-oligarchy  who  then  gov- 
erned the  nation,  which  a  year  later  they 
did  their  wicked  best  to  detroy. 

F.  B.  Saxsou 
Concord,  Jan.  ». 
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,      AFTER 

U*.«L\.    to 

Hit  Idea*  of  the  Struggle  «t  Concord  Over 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Bills — 
Railroad  Control  in  New  England — Some 
Reflection*  Oyer  Setting  Up  a  Statue  to 
Franklin  Pierce  in  Hie  Own  State — Why 
It  Is  Opposed — Sam  Walter  Fosa  a  True 
Son  of  New  Hampshire— Another  Son 
Now  Critically  HI 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  thorough. 
'•est  with  which  your  New  Hampehlre  cor- 
respondent presents  the  discussion  In  my 
native  State  on  the  railroad  question. 
which  has  so  long  agitated  New  Hampshire 
In  one  .vay  or  another,  and  hardly  seems 
any  nearer  a  fair  settlement  than  H  was 
twenty  years  ago.  One  of  my  earliest  po- 
litical .-eccllectiona  la  of  the  controversy 
over  the  two  early  railroads,  now  long 
united,  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  & 
Maine;  when  the  old-fashioned  Demo- 
cratic governors  stood  up  stoutly,  and 
were  supported  by  the  voters,  against  the 
encroachments  of  corporate  wealth  on  In- 
dividual rights.  One  of  these,  Henry  Hub- 
bard. <an  eminent  lawyer,  formerly  a 
Hamlltonian  Federalist,  said  In  one  of  his 
addresses  to  the  Legislature,  what  Is  too 
often  forgotten  of  late: 

"The  groat  design  in  the  constitution  of 
free  political  communities  Is  to  protect  the 
weak  from  the  encroachments  of  tha 
strong;  to  defend  the  Impotent  from  the 
influence    of    power,    and     to    sustain    the 
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whole  people  In  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty  and  equality.  The  principle  that 
individual  property  shall  not  be  taken  ex- 
cept for  public  use.  is  the  surest  guarantee 
ol  individual  Independence.  The  tendency 
of  our  legislation  Is  to  disregard  private 
rights.  The  authority  to  establish  private 
corporation*  cannot  give  to  the  representa- 
tive body  any  new  power  over  the  private 
rights  of  Individuals.  .  .  .  Railroads  are 
constructed  for  private  benefit,  with  pri- 
vate means.  The  public  are  shut  out  from 
participation  In  their  government  and  di- 
rection." 

Time  has  shown  that  though  the  public 
is  thus  shut  out.  railroads  are  not  shut  out 
from  the  direction  of  government  in  New 
Hampshire  For  thirty  years  past  they 
have  governed  the  State,  with  hardly  r) 
Interregli  urn— controlling  governors,  Legis. 
latures  and  Courts.  Thus  has  been  ful- 
filled the  prediction  of  a  "poor  white"  gov- 
ernor (Steele)  from  North  Carolina,  who  In 
1845  toM  the  New  Hampshire  General 
Court:  "The  granting  to  combined  wealth 
of  exclusive  privileges  or  Immunities 
would,  ere  Jong,  raise  the  grantees  above 
the  grantcrs;  and  corporate  bodies  would 
soon  usurp  the  power,  without  possessing 
the  dignity  or  personal  responsibility,  of 
the  landed  and  titled  aristocracy  of  Eu- 
rope. .  .  May  we  never  present  the  sad 
spectacle  of  Inordinate  wealth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  squalid  poverty  on  the  other; 
of  a  people  bought  with  and  scrambling 
after  their  own  money;  the  Congress 
changed  Into  a  board  of  assessors,  and  the 
President  a  man  who  promises  most  to  his 
own  supporters." 

The  New  England  railroads  have  for 
years  controlled  legislation  In  every  one  of 
the  six  States;  as  they  have  tended  to- 
ward unity  and  monopoly,  they  have  sought 
to  make  their  control  stronger,  and  have 
done  so  In  Massachusetts.  But  In  so  do- 
ing they  have  lost  their  hold  on  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  perhaps  Rhode 
Island.  The  test  In  Massachusetts  will 
come  after  the  anticipated  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  cannot  much  longer 
be  delayed,  and  In  which  the  court  will 
probably  show  that  public  opinion  has  had 
Its  effect  on  the  last  stronghold  of  the  mil- 
lionaires and  so-called  conservatives.  The 
most  active  railroad  inquiry'  now  going  on 
Is  at  Concord.  N.  H..  where  the  disingen- 
uous arrangements  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  have  long  been  subject  to  censure. 
The  latest  of  these  Is  not  the  answers  which 
Mr.  Brandels  draws  out  from  the  railroad 
witnesses,  but  an  elaborate  scheme  to  In- 
jure Mr.  Plllsbury  of  the  Railroad  Commit- 
tee in  the  Legislature,  by  representing  him 
as  an  active  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  In  place  of  Senator  Bumham. 
Anybody  might  be  glad  to  represent  New 
Hampshire  In  the  Senate,  and  doubling 
Mr.  Plllsbury  would  serve  if  ehosen.  But 
he  denies  the  wnole  story,  and  says  It  Is 
a  trick  to  Injure  his  character.  The  rail- 
road Issue  In  New  Hampshire  Is  more  com- 
plicated than  I  remember  It  anywhere  else, 
and  If  the  road  ceases  to  hold  control  of  the 
politics  of  the  State  It  will  be  largely  ow- 
ing to  a  belief  that  Its  managers  have  been 
•nd  are  "crooked"  In  their  conduct  towards 
the  people,  this  road  being  every  way  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of 
the  people. 

I  have  this  week  spent  a  day  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  old  question  of  setting  up 
a  s'-atue  to  Pierce  has  been  agitated  again. 
It  has  received  a  favorable  vote  In  the 
lower  branch  at  Concord— but  I  apprehend  no 
such  statue  will  be  voted  for  so  long  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  are  alive  to  cast 
any  considerable  vote  In  the  State.  For  he 
not  only  helped  repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, which  without  his  aid  could  not 
have  been  set  aside,  even  by  Taney's  Drcd 
Scott  decision — and  thus  lost  all  the  popu- 
larity he  had  In  his  native  region — but  at 
the  worst  crisis  of  the  war.  when  Lee 
was  Invading  Pennsylvania,  till  Gettysburg 
turned  him  back  In  retreat  and  when  the 
proslavery  mob  In  New  York  were  burning 
a  Negro  orphan  asylum,  and  killing  Ne- 
groes in  the  street.  Pierce  was  presiding  at 
a  peace  meeting  In  the  Interest  of  slavery 
and  of  his  friend  Davis.  The  soldiers  In 
the  field  did  not  relish  being  stabbed  in 
the  back  by  politicians  at  the  State  capital; 
and  from  that  time  Pierce  became  the 
worst  hated  of  all  the  rebel  sympathizers 
(and  they  were  many)  In  New  Hampshire. 
His  correspondence  with  Davis,  afterward 
printed,  showed  how  completely  pierce  was 
In  harmony  with  that  ambitious  traitor, 
who  supplanted  a  much  better  man,  Alex- 
ander Stephens,  as  president  of  the  Con- 
federacy of  which  Negro  slavery  was  the 
cornerstone.  Cushlng.  another  of  Pierce's 
champions  of  slavery,  ratted  to  the  Repub- 
licans In  1RGJ;  *>ut  Pierce  remained  firm  In 


his  allegiance  to  that  barbarism  which  he 
had  tried  to  fasten  on  free  Kansas;  and 
after  the  surrender  of  I.ee,  and  when  noth- 
ing was  left  of  the  Confederacy  but  Its  cor- 
nerstone, and  precious  Utile  of  that.  Pierce 
was  found  sitting  thereon,  like  Marlus  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  it  was  at  that  pe- 
riod I  came  Into  acquaintance  with  him. 
He  was  an  amiable,  elegant,  and  almost  a 
brilliant  man;  but  he  never  had  Imagina- 
tion enough  to  conceive,  as  John  Qulncy 
Adams  did  In  lK^'tl,  and  Jefferson  fortv 
years  earlier,  of  the  United  States  without 
slavery. 

I  notice  that  a  Richmond  newspftner 
praises  the  "kindly  disposition  and  iroart 
views"  of  Frank  Pierce,  who  (lung  the  lire- 
brand  of  the  repeal  of  the  Compromise  Into 
Congress,  writing  with  his  own  hand,  at  the 
bidding  of  Atchison  and  Jefferson  Davis. 
the  fatal  clause  In  that  Nebraska  bill  which 
roused  the  North  to  anti-slavery  action  ; 
and  following  up  that  fatal  policy  by  try- 
ing to  force  slavery  Into  Kansas,  rcgard- 
le.-s  of  the  wishes  of  its  jieople.  anil  tht's 
initiating  the  border  skirmishes  of  the  Civil 
War.  which  begun  In  Kansas.  The  same 
paper  says:  "If  there  had  been  at  th« 
North  more  lovers  of  peace  like  Pierce,  the 
bloody  conflict  of,  the  sections  might  have 
been  averted."  Virginia  had  the  person  of 
broadest  views  and  most  kindly  disposition 
in  the  whole  North.  Lincoln,  offered  to  her 
as  President;  him  she  maligned,  hated,  and 
finally  assassinated ;  and  now  reveres  him 
as  a  saint,  only  next  In  honor  to  the  de- 
serter. Lee.  Ask  the  verdict  of  the  world 
on  these  two  Presidents,  and  await  the 
answer.  Nothing  keeps  Pierce  from  being 
forgotten  but  the  fact  that  he  made  civil 
war  inevitable  by  his  weak  and  wicked  Ad- 
ministration. 

At  Exeter  I  learned  that  the  old  academy, 
which  wr  already  owner  of  much  of  the 
-mage,  has  Just  added  to  Its  property  the 
oldest  Gllman  farm,  extending  along  the 
river  for  a  mile  or  more  into  Kensington. 
and  almost  all  that  remains  unsold  of  the 
thousand  acres  or  more,  possessed  by  the 
older  branch  of  the  Gllmans  since  1650  or 
earlier.  At  the  north  end  of  the  estate  li 
an  old  Gllman  house,  the  occupant  of  which. 
Gardiner  Gllman.  retains  a  life  estate  In 
the  house  and  adjacent  lands,  but  has 
deeded  all  his  ancestral  lands  to  the  acad- 
emy where  he  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  his 
kinsmen  nave  graduated  since   Its  opening 

In  I'M.  In  e  stm  oIder  Oilman  house, 
near  that  Just  mentioned,  but  which  had 
been  sold  to  Squire  Clifford  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Daniel  Webster  boarded 
when  at  the  academy  for  some  nine  months 
in  1796-37.  Mr.  Gllman  has  also  given 
some  nine  acres  to  the  excellent  hospital 
at  Exeter. 

A  favorite  son  of  New  Hampshire  has 
this  week  did.  after  a  long  Illness,  and  , 
another  (an  adopted  son.  but  long  rest-  : 
dent  in  Massachusetts)  Is  lying  111  at  Wal- 
tham.  and  not  likely  to  recover-fiam 
■Walter  Foss.  and  Charles  Malloy;  both 
attractive  public  speakers,  and  the 
younger  of  the  two  a  poet,  who  will 
have,  as  Thoreau  has.  greater  fame  after 
death  than  In  life. 

Mr.  Foss  was  the  genial  poet-sage, 
of  Candla  first,  and  then  of  the  Somer- 
vllle  library,  where  he  acted  the  part  (as 
he  always  did)  of  a  modest  but  active  of- 
ficial. Few  of  his  hearers  and  readers 
probably  knew  there  was  such  a  town  In 
New  Hampshire  as  Candla,  and  probably 
Sam  Fosa  was  the  first  native  of  the 
town  to  acquire  extensive  fame.  Before 
It  got  the  odd  name  of  Candla,  U.  was 
part  of  the  large  "Chestnut  country,"  com- 
prising what  Is  now  Chester,  and  Ray- 
mond, with  parts  of  Manchester  and 
Hooksett,  besides  Candla.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  e-f  the  Deerneld  hills,  a  westward 
extension  of  the  Nottingham  range;  and 
there  our  friend  the  poet  was  born  In 
Jfr5*t,  one  of  the  ten  thousand  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Puritan  minister,  contem- 
porary with  Shakspeare,  Rev.  Stephen 
Bachller.  the  founder  of  Hampton  and 
friend  of  John  Wlnthrop — an  Oxford 
scholar  and  powerful  preacher,  Sam 
Foss  went  to  the  common  school.  In  "a 
bouse  by  the  side  of  the  road,"  and 
l'rrned  there  to  be  a  friend  to  man;  then 
studied  In  the  Portsmouth  high  school, 
and  finally  et  Brown  University — from 
which  we  may  Infer  that  his  family  were 
Baptists.  Candla  took  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  Governor  Bennlng 
Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  when  a 
merchant  In  the  Mediterranean,  early  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  imprisoned 
In  the.  island  of  Crete,  then  commonly 
called  Candla.  What  resemblance,  If  any. 
he     saw     to    the     Island     of     Minos    and 
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field,  he  hid  lived  III  New  Hampshire  st 
Rolllnsford.  and  was  one  year  m  Ihe  New 
Hampshire  Legislature.  He  had  by  this 
lime,  through  long  practice,  perfected  his 
form  of  public  speech,  wiilch  was  ex- 
tempore for  the  most  part.  In  a  pleasant 
conversational  manner,  without  gesture  »r 
display,  but  gentle  and  persuasive.  and  Il- 
lustrated with  pertinent  aneniotes  from  his 
own  large  experience  of  rural  life,  or  h's 
colloquial  acquaintance  with  Emerson,  ot 
whom,  sixty  years  ago.  he  borrowed  the 
Wllklns  translation  of  the  Bhagvad  Ghlta. 
and.  as  It  was  a  rare  book,  he  made  an 
entire  copy  of  It  before  returning  It  to 
Emerson.  It  was  the  same  copy  in  which 
Theodore  Parker  and  I  afterward  read 
(his  remarkable  scripture,  from  a  nassjgt 
!n  which  Emerson  poetised  his  "Brahma" 
in  the  early  Atlantic  Monthly,  before  that 
.najrazlne  had  been  captured  by  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  Contributors*  Club.  Mr. 
Malloy  was  one  of  the  lecturers  In  the 
centenary  course  of  thirty  lectures  at 
Boston  and  Concord  in  1003;  and  for 
several  years  was  an  acceptable  epeakei 
at  Miss  Farmer's  Greenaxre  summer  con- 
ferences, which  It  Is  doubtful  If  their 
rounder  ever  attends  again.  He  printed 
but  little.  In  magazines  and  small  volumes, 
the  latter  he  bound  himself,  resuming  his 
old  trade  in  leather:  and  he  also  made,  1 
think,  his  own  boots,  thus  Justifying  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  Chrysippus  which  Horace 
laughs  at  In  his  third  satire  of  the  first 
book:  "Suppose  the  philosopher  never  ac- 
tually made  pumps  or  turnsoles,  never- 
theless he  Is  a  good  shoemaker.  How  I? 
that?  Why  there  is  Hermogenes,  Just  at 
good  a  vocalist  and  scale-runner  when  he 
Is  silent  as  when  he  sings:  even  so  Al- 
fenus.  the  Jurist,  was  still  a  shoemaker 
when  he  had  Bhut  up  shop  at  CremolVi, 
and  laid  down  his  lapstcne.  coming  to 
Rome  to  be  the  head  of  the  bar.  For 
the  Stoic  philosopher  Is  the  best  at  every 
art.  trade  and  mystery." 

The  same  skill  which  our  friend  ha.l  In 
his  various  arts  stayed  by  him  when  he 
taught  philosophy,  unraveled  the  tangkd 
skeins  of  Browning,  and  deciphered  the 
oracles  of  Emerson.  F.  B.  3. 

Concord,  March  4,  1811. 


PHILOSOPHER 
PLEADSHISOWN 

CASE;  FINED  $50 

Sanborn  Attacks  Law  Which 

Requires  Him  to  Connect 

Up  Private  Sewer. 


Frank  B.  Sanborn,  S3,  last  of  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosophers,  wu  fined 
150  In  the  Concord  district  court,  yes- 
terday, by  Judge  Keyes.  for  failure  to 
connect  hie  private  newer  with  that  of 
the  state.  After  an  elaborate  argument. 
In  which  he  attacked  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  statute  under  which  the 
action  was  brought,  he  appealed  to  the 
superior  court. 

Appealing  as  his  own  attorney,  he 
enlivened  the  early  portions  of  his  ad- 
dress with  characteristic  and  quiet 
humor.  Throughout  he  referred  to  him- 
self as  "my  client."  and  told  of  his 
grlevanocs  as  If  they  were  those  of 
quite  another  person.  Incidentally,  he 
spoke  lightly  of  his  unwillingness  to 
purchase  advice  and  of  hia  dislncllna- 
tlon  to  fee  counsel 

In  the  midst  of  his  remarks  he  paused 
to  Interject  a  bit  of  reminiscence,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  court  to  the 
circumstance  that  In  all  bis  long  life 
he  had  only  once  before  been  a  defend- 
ant. In  1860,  he  said,  be  was  seised. 
without  due  process  of  law.  by  agents 
of  the  pro-slavery  senatorial  committee 
at  bis  home  in  Concord  because  of  hia 
Interest  to  the  cause  of  the  Ill-fated 
John  Brown.  He  appeared  before  the 
full  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the, 
stale  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and ' 
was  discharged.  In  that  experience  on 
what  has  been  termed  the  wrong  side 
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of  the  bar  he  was  represented  by  the 
late  J.  S.  Keyes  of  Concord,  father  of 
the  Justice  who  imposed  the  fine  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Sanborn  did  not  dispute  the  facts 
of  the  case,  but  rested  entirely  upon 
the  contention  that  the  statute  which 
the  state  seeks  to  enforce  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  introducing  his  argument  be.  said; 

"I  appear  hero  us  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  of  the  same  name,  with  all 
the  privileges  of  counsel,  in  accordance 
with  section  12  of  the  bill  of  lights  of 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
which  declares  itaat  "every,  rubied  jj*all 

hare  a  right  to   be  fully  heard   ka   his 
defence,  by  himself,  or  his 
his  election.'     My  cucnt  c! 
beard  by  myself. 

"The     constitution     further 
that  my  client  'ought  to  obtaha  right 
and  Justice   freely,   end   without, 
obliged  to  purchase  It.'     My  dies*, 
not  afford  to  purchase  It  In  tha* 
even    by    feeing    counsel    to   plessl 
argue  for  himself.  ■'>• 

"ATI'  he  seeds  Is  to  'demur  *s> 
operation  of  a  statute  which 
the  fundamental  law,  as  plainly 
the  statute  under  which  this  pw 
Don  is  brought,  in  the  usurped! 
of  the  commonwealth,  which  ot 
to  bring  suits  forbidden  by  Its 
stitutlon.  In  article  X  of  the 
of  rights.  This  article  states,  what 
has  been  for  centuries  the  minus—  law 
of  England  and  of  Massachessstts: 
"Whenever  the  public  exigencies  require 
that  the  property  of  any  lndrrtdual 
should  be  appropriated  to  public 
he  shall  receive  a  reasonable 
ration  therefor.' 

"This  suit  has  been  lnad' 
brought  to  compel  my  client  to 
the  sum  of  180  or  thereabout,  as 
fled  by  an  expert  In  such  work,  as  or- 
der to  connect  his  private  sewer,  a  (art 
of  his  estate,  with  the  public  ssnanj. 
and  by  that  connection  to  lose  the  profit 
which  ho  has  for  34  years  derived  from 
the  sewage  therein,  used,  by  Bans  to 
fertilise    hia    aardea   aad    huunw    his 


Concord  Phitoaopher  What 
Pleaded  Hit  Own  Cam 


f Photograph  Coprrtcht  by  Purdr.s 
Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

!  estate.  To  this  suit  we  demur,  and 
I  ask  to  have  tbe  question  of  consajtu- 
j  tlonallty  decided  by  this  court,  or  awnM 
superior  court,  before  further  prarjasd- 
( Inga  are  had." 

After  Mr.  Sanborn,  as  counsel,  bad 
I  explained  In  detail  the  .work  of  Mr. 
Sanborn,  the  defendant,  upon  his  Bsssttsi 
be  continued: 

"This  Is  only  the  second  ease  la  w&ick 
my  client  has  appeared  as  a  defendant 
in  any  court;  though  often  as  a  wit- 
ness, a  Juror,  or  an  advocate  for  sxeme 
poor  person  unable  to  pay  a  fee  la 
the  first  case.  64  years  ago  last  Aswfl. 
he  was  taken  from  the  hands  af  a 
band  of  kidnappers,  about  10  o'clock  at 
night,  by  his  neighbor.  Sheriff  Ksare. 
and  a  posse  of  the  citizens,  upon  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  the  hats 
Justice  Hoar,  through  the  intervesatsan 
of  my  counsel,  your  honor's  father,  and 
wss  placed  by  tbe  sheriff  under  cbe 
protection   of   your  honor's  uncle.   Che 


late  col.  Preacott,  idUed  afterwards)  to 
the  civil  war.  until  be  could  be  liisaslq 
before  the  supreme  court  In  Boston  sxext 
day.  On  that  bench.  April  4.  IS**,  astt 
the  honored  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  susd 
very  near  to  him  In  the  respect  of  the 
people,  for  his  knowledge  of  law  and 
hiy    finmiesn  in   annlvlng  t\      •  *»_    .  ■  •- 

neighbor.  Judee  Hoar,  fully  coinciding 
In  tbe  decision  which  set  Mr.  Kanborn 
free.  The  next  winter.  January.  1861. 
in  a  esse  exactly  like  my  client's  In 
principle,  the  same  Judge  Hoar  gave 
the  decision  of  the  court,  which  estab- 
lished the  law  In  such  cases  for  tbe  last 
half-century." 

Here  Mr.  Sanborn  quoted  freely  from 
Jodge  Hoar's  decision  and  from  several 
others  which  he  believed  supported  his 
case,  and  in  conclusion  had  this  to  say: 

"We  might  have  proceeded  by  way  of 
Injunction  in  this  case  of  unauthorized 
interference  with  our  rights  of  prop- 
erty, but  supposing  the  discretion  exer- 
cised for  SI  years  in  enforcing  a  void 
statute  would  not  be  continued  during 
the  short  remnant  of  life  left  to  my 
client,  he  was  willing  not  to  call  atten- 
tion to  their  unlawful  conduct.  Others 
in  this  town  may  be  less  indulgent.  We 
warned  the  citizens  in  town  meeting 
assembled  five  years  ago  that  the  su- 
preme court  had  decided  against  such 
action  as  the  board  of  health  had  then 
taken,  and  that  suits  might  be  brought 
in  which  the  town  would  be  cast,  be- 
cause confronted  with  repeated  deci- 
sions of  the  supreme  court.  My  client 
supposed  that  his  good  advice  had  been 
taken,  but  this  prosecution  now  repeat- 
ed, professedly  for  a  terror  to  persons 
less  familiar  with  the  law  than  my 
client.  Indicates  that  the  town  must  re- 
strain Its  injudicious  officials." 

The  defendant-attorney  was  held  In 
$200  ball  for  appearance  In  the  superior 
court.    It  was  furnished. 


FRANK  SANBORN  FINED 

Concord 
ality 

nect    with    State    Sewer— He    Appeals 
Fine  and  Is  Held  in  9200 


1   Philosopher  Denies  Constitution-  gSg§f*rkf*j.S<'.t°£ 

of  Statute  Requiring  Him  to  Con-         I'oSllgS-SlfclsSq 


Frank  B.  Sanborn,  historian,  essayist  and 
ast  of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophers, 
was  fined  $50  yesterday  In  the  Concord 
District  Court  for  falling  to  connect  his 
house  drain  with  the  State  sewer.  He  ap- 
pealed from  the  sentence,  which  was  im- 
posed by  Judge  Keyes.  and  was  held  In 
$200.     Ball  was  furnished. 

Mr.  Sanborn  was  his  own  counsel,  but 
'ne  did  not  begin  his  defence :  "I,  Frank  B 
Sanborn,  pro  se,"  in  accordance  with  the 
Dewey  formula.  Instead,  he  referred  •  to 
himself  as  "my  client." 

The  defendant  did  not  deny  the  facts  in 
the  case,  but  relied  on  his  contention  that 
the  statute  which  the  State  seeks  to  en- 
force Is  unconstitutional. 

"I  appear  here  as  counsel  for  toe  de- 
fendant, of  the  same  name,"  said  Mr.  San- 
born, 'in  accordance  with  Section  12  of 
the  bill  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  which  declares  that  'every 
subject  shall  have  a  rlpht  to  be  fully  heard 
In  his  defence,  by  himself,  or  his  counsel,  at 
his    election.'  " 

Continuing,  the  defendant  maintained 
that  the  statute,  under  which  the  prosecu- 
tion was  brought  "In  the  usurped  name  of 
tne  Commonwealth,"  was  In  violation  of 
fundamental  law.  which  reads  :  "Whenever 
the  public  exigencies  require  that  the  prop- 
erty of  any  Individual  should  be  appro- 
priated to  public  uses  he  shall  receive  a 
reasonable   compensation   therefor." 

"This  suit  has  been  inadvertently  brought 
to  compel  my  client  to  expend  the  sum  of 
880  or  thereabout,  as  testified  by  an  ex- 
pert In  such  work,  in  order  to  connect  his 
private  sewer,  a  part  of  his  estate,  with 
the  public  sewer;  and  by  that  connection 
to  lose  the  profit  which  >ie  has  for  thirty- 
four  years  derived  from  the  sewage  there- 
in, used  by  him  to  fertilize  his  garden  and 
improve  his  estate.  To  this  suit  we  demur, 
and  ask  to  have  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality decided  by  this  court,  or  some 
superior  court,  before  further  proceeding* 
are  had." 

Incidentally  he  said  that  this  was  his 
second  appearance  in  court  as  a  defendant. 
The  first  time  was  fifty-four  years  ago, 
when  he  had  been  seised  by  a  pro-slavery 
"band  of  kidnappers"  without  due  process 
of  law.  He  was  rescued  through  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  by  his  neighbor.  Sheriff 
Moore,  and  his  counsel  at  the  trial  which 
allowed  was  J.  S.  Keyes,  the  father  of  the 
nreslded  yesterday. 
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BIRTHDAY  DINNER 

GIVEN      FRANK    B.   SANBORN      AT 
BOSTON    ART  CLUB    LAST 

ftu.1V  WEEK    *vt- 

Concord  Sage  Reaches  83rd  Milestone 
and  Friend*  Recognize  the  Event 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  was  given  a  din 
ner  at  the  Boston  Art  club  Thursday 
In  honor  of  his  83rd  birthday,  which 
occurred  the  Tuesday  i.-:  avion.-.,  by 
a  company  of  his  friends,  ficth  the 
guest  of  honor  ana  tiie  hosts  seein-d 
to  greatly  enjoy  the  occasion,  which 
was  a  feast  of  oratory  and  wit  seldom 
equalled.  Tributes  in  prose  and 
verse  were  paid  the  guest  by  his  dis- 
tinguished hosts,  who  included  H.  H. 
Clement,  Dr.  S.  S.  Curry,  Darius  Cobb, 
Cyrus  E.  Dallln,  Ralph  Darol,  John  J. 
Ennecking.  Charles  N.  Furlong,  J.  L. 
Harbour,  Dennis  McCarthy,  Dr.  Perci- 
val  Wlcksel,  Nixon  Waterman  and 
Hon.  George  Fred  Williams. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  dinner 
was  the  brilliant  review  of  Mr.  San- 
born's life,  which  was  given  by  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Sanborn  in  his  replj 
delighted  his  friends  with  his  witty 
and  graceful  speech. 

Although  age  has  whitened  his  hair 
and  slowed  his  step,  it  is  difficult  for 
one  to  realize  that  Concord's  citizen, 
so  oft  referred  to  as  the  "Sage  of 
Concord,"  has  passed  the  fourscore 
milestone  by  three  years.  Every  day 
he  goes  about  his  work  with  a  cel- 
erity that  would  put  to  shame  a  man 
of  half  his  years.  Always  busily  oc- 
cupied, either  in  reading  or  writing, 
not  seeming  to  let  a  moment  pass 
which  is  not  filled  to  the  brim  with 
something  which  will  be  of  benefit  to 
himself  and  through  him  to  mankind, 
he  certainly  is  a  shining  example  to 
the  youth  of  today. 

In  connection  with  his  absorption 
in  his  work,  we  note  the  following, 
which  appeared  the  past  week  under 
the  column  of  Observations  In  the 
Boston  Post: 

"I  rode  into  Harvard  square,  oppo- 
site Frank  B.  Sanborn,  the  sage  of 
Concord.  Having  nothing  to  read  my- 
self. 1  watched  him  most  of  the  time. 
He  was  deeply  immersed  In  a  most  In- 
limber  from,  I  will  wager,  many  tour- 
neys in  his  green  bag.  People  passed 
by  him  constantly  In  the  car,  three 
dlffernt  women  sat  beside  him  dur- 
ing the  trip,  but  not  once  did  I  see 
bim  take  his  eyes  from  the  book  un- 
til it  was  time  to  leave  the  car." 

Mr.  Sanborn  writes  articles  for 
many  of  the  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  his  interest  in  the 
matters  of  the  day  is  just  as  keen  as 
it  was  when  he  first  came  to  Concord 
to  reside.  His  has  been  a  busy,  active 
life,  filled  to  the  brim,  yet  he  is  never 
too  busy  to  neglect  his  friends,  of 
which  he  has  a  countless  number, 
and  many  are  they  who  cherish  klnd- 
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ly  gifts  and  words  of  helpfulness 
which  he  has  so  often  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  although  not  a  native 
of  Concord,  seems  to  be  as  much  u 
part  of  the  town  as  anything  or  any- 
body that  could  be  mentioned.  While 
much  of  his  time  is  taken  up  by  his 
writings,  he  never  neglects  an  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  Concord  in  any 
way  in  which  he  can  help  the  town 
or  any  of  Its  citizens. 

Mr.  Sanborn  has  recently  been 
much  in  the  limelight,  owing  to  the 
case  brought  against  him  by  the 
board  of  health.  Whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  matter,  few  who  have 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  court, 
which  have  been  held  recently,  and 
which  have  resulted  in  -an  appeal  by 
Mr.  Sanborn  to  the  superior  court, 
will  forget  his  spirited  defense  of  his 
rights  in  the  matter.  He,  as  has 
been  fully  reported  In  these  columns, 
acted  as  his  own  lawyer  and  his  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  case  attracted 
widespread  attention. 

Mr.  Sanborn  .  was  bom  Dec.  15, 
1831,  on  the  farm  in  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  H.,  which  had  been  in  tbe  family 
since  1680  and  where  his  stater, 
Helen  Maria  Sanborn,  lived  until  her 
death  in  1910.  at  the  age  of  81  years. 
The  house  in  which  Sanborn  was 
bom  was  built  in  1743.  The  farm 
was  a  part  of  the  original  estate, 
which  belonged  to  Edward  Gove,  who 
was  sentenced  for  treason  by 
Charles  II  In  February,  1683,  and  who 
was  sent  to  England  the  following 
May.  He  was  confined  In  the  Tow- 
er for  three  years,  awaiting  execu- 
tion. He  was  finally  released  and  par- 
doned by  James  II  In  1686  and  the 
following  year  be  returned  to  Hamp- 
ton and  regained  his  confiscated  prop- 
erly. '  According  to  tbe  family  his- 
tory, there  Is  a  little  meadow  in  this 
farm,  to  which  there  was  no  UUb 
deeds,  but  which  to  thought  to  n*v« 
been  rescued  from  sale  under- the  at- 
tained, by  hjs^aughtejr,  Mary,  who 
married  the  first  American  John  San- 
bora. 

Mr.  Sanborn  was  one  of  the  six 
children  of  Aaron' Sanbom  and  Mary 
Leavitt  He  attended  tbe  schools  ot 
Hampton  and  prepared  for  college  at 
Pii'lHns  F\eter.       He  was  graduated 

from  Harvard  In  1865,  being  a  class- 
mate of  Phillips  Brooks  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine.  It  was  while  a  student 
at  Harvard  that  he  became  friendly 
with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  was 
engaged  by  Concord's  beloved  poet 
as  a  tutor  for  his  three  children.  A 
great  friendship  sprang  up  between 
the  two,  which  lasted  until  death 
parted  them  and  Emerson  today  had 
no  greater  admirer  than  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  Who  Is  considered  one  of 
tbe  best  authorities  on  the  life  and 
works  of  tbe  sage.  It  was  Emer- 
son's influence  which  caused  Sanborn 
to  come  to  Concord,  where  be  has 
resided  for  more  than  50  years. 

Well  known  to  Concord,  and  in  fact 
to  most  of  the  students  of  history  is 
the  experience  which  Mr.  Sanborn 
bad  in  his  endeavors  to  aid  John 
Brown   in   his   plans   for   tbe    forcible 


emancipation   of  the  slaves. 

His  life  has  been  a  remarkable  one, 
filled  with  experiences,  which  make 
that  old  saying,  "Troth  Is  ortlmes 
stranger  than  fiction."  take  on  nn 
added   meaning. 

Concord  rejoices  that  she  numbers 
among  her  citizens  such  a  man  as 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  trusts  that  hf 
may  be  spared  to  her  for  many  more 
years. 
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CREDIT    TO   GERMAN    LITERATURE 

"About  this  time  Mary  Howitt  and  her  brother  Wil- 
liam, two  Quakers  who  lived  in  a  small  English  town,  and 
later  at  Munich,  were  translating  the  tales  of  Miss  Brem- 
mer  from  the  German.  We  also  were  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  delightful  stories  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
It  was  this  liking  for  German  and  Scandinavian  literature 
which  has  given  us  our  present  Christmas.  These  Christ- 
mas customs  were  introduced  in  their  own  families  by 
scholars,  and  children  everywhere  were  soon  talking  about 
Santa  Oaus  and   Christmas  trees. 

"Louisa  May  Alcott  introduced  a  very-  pretty  custom 
after  I  came  here.  Louisa  was  a  great  lover  of  German 
literature  and  Dickens.  Her  first  book.  'Moods.'  is  an  im- 
itation of  Cioethe.  Her  wonderful. imagination  was  a  splen- 
did gift.  I  think  if  she  had  not  patterned  her  later  novels 
after  Dickens — if  she  had  given  her  own  imagination  a> 
free  rein— it  would  have  been  better  for  her  and  for  lit- 
erature. 

"Well.  Louisa  was  much  interested  in  the  story  of 
'Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works"  that  we  read  of  in  Dickens' 
'Old  Curiosity  Shop."  So  she  got  tip  her  own  'Wax 
Works."  and  "Louisa's  Wax  Works'  soon  became  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Christinas  Eve  observances  in  my  school. 

RECALLS   "LOUISA'S  WAX  WORKS" 

"It  was  a  sort  of  tableau.  Louisa  gave  us  different 
parts.  1  remember  I  was  usually  'High-Man-See-Sky,  the 
Chinese  Giant.'  Her  father,  Bronson  Alcott,  or  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  was  'The  Old  Philosopher.' 

"Others  of  the  older  folks  and  sometimes  the  children 
had  similar  quaint  parts  fn  'Louisa's  Wax  Works.'  She 
usually  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  introduced  us. 
When  she  herself  took  a  part  in  our  little  dramatics  she 
was  "the  Walking  Lady,'  because  she  was  so  stately  and 
handsome  Her  sisters,  Anna  and  May,  were  sometimes 
'Maids  of  .Honor.' 

"'We  were  very  democratic  here  in  Concord  in  those 
days.  At  our  little  social  affairs  the  farmer.'s  son,  the 
banker's  daughter  and  the  other  town  children  met  and 
had  very  merry  times.  It  was  regarded  as  very  improper 
for  anyone  to  make  any  selections  of  partners  at  such  an 
affair-^-except,  of  course,  the  natural  selections  such  as 
all  young  people  make  when  they  come  together. 
DANCING  AFTER  THEATRICALS 

"At  the  little  dances  which  sometimes  followed  the 
theatricals  you  always  danced  with  whoever  asked  you. 
The  idea  was  to  have  my  pupils  meet  the  children  of*  the 
town.  Sometime*  it  was  at  my  school,  or  at  the  Emer- 
son s'.  or  at  Dr.  Bartlett's.  the  village  physician. 

"We  had  the  local  fiddler  to  play.  Johnny  Wesson  was 
his  name.  He  was  a  doughty  fiddler,  was  Johnny  Wesson. 
His  brother  kept  a  public-house  and  his  brother-in-law 
was  the  village  auctioneer. 

"These  things  were  all  new  then,  and  we  met  some 
opposition  from  the  young  people's  parents.  I  remember 
that  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  objected  that  Julian  was 
learning  more  about  social  diversions  and  flirtation  in  mv 
school  than  he  was  of  serious  studies.  She  would  not 
send  her  daughters  Una  and  Rose  to  the  school,  for  she 
objected  to  boys  and  girls  being  brought  up  together. 
But  the  Hawthorne  girls  always  came  to  the  dramatics 
whenever  they  could.  Occasionally  they  took  part  in  the 
entertainment. 

EMERSON  CHILDREN  AT  SCHOOL 

"When  I  first  came  to  Concord  the  Kmerson  children 
were  the  majority  of  my  pupils.  In  fact,  1  came  here  to 
teach  them.  But  in  a  little  wiiilc  we  had  quite  a  company. 
There  were  the  children  irvm  the  Old  Manse.  .Mrs.  George 
Simmons'  children.  She  was  one  of  Mrs.  Ripley's  three 
daughters.  Her  husband  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simmons. 
Then-  there  were  the  children  of  Judge  Rockwood  Hoar, 
four  or  live  of  them,  first  and  last.  Two  of  the  cleverest 
boys  were  George  and  Ripley  Bartlett.  sons  of  Dr.  Bart- 
lctt.  a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Ripley. 

"Most  of  the  families  were  related  in  Concord  then. 
>ome  by  marriage,  so  we  liad  alx>uf  four  or  five  principal 
groups  or  families. 

"The  children  usually  met  Saturday  evenings  at  the 
school  or  at  one  another's  homes  for  'game  parties.'  We 
had  charades,  too,  and  writing  poems  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  amusements.  Some  of  these  poems  were  very 
clever.  They  were  Written  on  set  subjects,  or  on  some  of 
those  present,  or  they  might  be  satires. 

ALL   WITH    TALENT    INVITED 

"Of  coarse,  the  big  time  of  the  year  was  at  Christmas 
or  New  Year's.  Before  the  war  Concord  was  the  most 
democratic  place  I  have  ever  lived  in.  In  our  dramatics 
everybody  who  had  any  talent  for  acting  was  invited  to 
take  part.  George  Bartlett  had  a  great  turn  for  acting. 
He   was  Jicst   in   comics,   playing  the   English   servant,  or 

something  like  tliat.  'After  tfi>  war  he  went  all  over  the 
country'  arrangii  ig  tableaux.  He  had  a  special  gift  for 
this  and  was  vet  y  skilful.  In  these  cities  he  would  pick  out 
the  prettiest  girl  >  and  exhibit  them  in  frames  as  tableaux. 
It  made  quite  a    sensation. 

"We  also  gav  c  English  comedies  am)  sometimes  Ameri- 
can comedies  tl  .at  we  had  ourselves  composed  for  our 
'game  parties'  i  i  Concord.  I  was  often,  called  upon  to 
write  a  prologue  in  verse.  At  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
and  similar  oco  sions,  so  many  wanted  to  come  that  the 
school  was  not    large  enough  and  we  gave  our  entertain- 
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ment  in  the  To'Jtn  HalL  Once  we  even  had  a  real  artist 
to  paint  our  snrncry  for  us.  It  happened  this  way.  By 
1X57  the  school!  had  grown  so  large  that  we  found  we 
needed  a  drawing  master. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  MAN 

"I  heard  of  a  man  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Hi 
Charlottesville.  <vho  would  be  glad  to  take  the  appoint- 
ment in  my  scIk'kjI.  I  went  to  Washington  to  sec  him.  His 
name  was  Josei'-h  WalL  He  was  of  English  and  Spanish 
birth  and  had  i  narried  a  cousin  of  some  of  my  friends. 
He  ws»  very  w  cll_,educated  and-  had  lived  fnr— ttimc  at 
Teneriffe  befort    coming  to  America. 

"I  met  John  Brown  in  New  York  and  agreed  to  go 
with  him  to  E  iston.  Penn.,  to  see  Governor  Reeder  of 
Kansas.  Reedei  "  had  been  appointed  Territorial  Governor 
of  Kansas  by  1  'resident  Franklin  Pierce.  The  fight  over 
slavery  was  ver  y  bitter  then  in  Kansas,  and  Brown  and  I 
wanted  to  persi  ade  Governor  Reeder  to  go  back  to  Kan- 
sas, because  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery 
movement 

"We  took  M  artin  Conway  of  Maryland  with  us.  He  was 
a  young  lawyer  who  had  been  appointed  jttwwj  general 
of  Kansas,  and  was  in  sympathy  with  John  /Brown.  Con- 
way was  electecfi  the  first  Congressman  front  Kansas  after 
it  became  a  St|tte. 
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UND  HIM  CIXVER  ARTIST 

come  back  to  our  famous  painted  scenery. 

hiladdphia.  and  I  continued  to  Washington 

I  was  satisfied  with  his  qualifications  and 
im  to  come  to  Concord.  Well,  he  came, 
iim  a  very  clever  artist.  He  became  inter- 
Iramatics   and  proposed   to  paint   us   some 

he  did. 
lad  the  scenery  I   remember  one  play  we 

al  Engagements,'  in  which  the  star  -was 
on.  lie  afterwards  became  an  admiral  in 
s  now  .retired.  Alexander  Clark,  who  was 
■  war.  was  another  of  the  boys  who  played 
f  Henry  James,  who  later  became  a  famous 
in  my  school  and  sometimes  took  parts. 
ESULTED  IN  MARRIAGE 
bleaux  resulted  in  the  engagement  and  mar- 
ister,  Anna  Alcott  One  of  the  boys  who 
te  a  little  talent  was  John  Pratt,  who  was 
>re  in  Boston.  Some  of  my  pupils  lived  at 
.  and  John  was  brought  into  our  circle  in 
ne  of  those  that  lived  at  the  Pratt  farm 
.me  quite  famous.  The  Pratts  were  a  very 
although   they   were   in   humble   circurn- 

boys  was  Alfred  Whitman,  who  afterwards 
•e  of  the  University  of-  Kansas.  He  intro- 
e  idea"  of  the  plays  we  had  in  Concord. 
Irew  her  character  of  'Laurie'  in  one  of  her 


1,  was  another  of  the  Pratt  farm  boys. 

came  to  some  of  the  dramatics  when  he 
nd  proved  a  talented  actor.  He  was  given 
d  the  Plow.'  Louisa  Alcott  invited  him  to 
ne  of  the  tableaux  she  arranged,  and  so 
luamted  with  Anna  Alcott.  The  Alcotts 
ry  well  when  they  saw  how  interested  Anna 
in  each  other.  So  John  wasn't  invited  to 
y  more  of  the  'Wax  Works.' 
4GAGEMENT  ANNOUNCED 
■urse.  the  young  people  continued,  to  see 
1  finally  the  engagement  was  announced  by 
.nisa's  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  May  of  Syra- 
loncord  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony, 
there  were  several  romances  that  resulted 
latics.  Una  Hawthorne's  engagement  came 
.  One  of  our  very  talented  actors  was  Sam- 
iiggmson — Storrow  we  always  called   hhn. 

est  pupil  in  some  branches,  but  he  was  not 

as  a  very  flighty  boy  and  you  never  knew 

d  do  next  .  -    *» 

'him  in  this  way  and  engaged  herself  to  him. 
out  very  happily.     He  was  invited  to  the 

public    by    President    Sarmiento   and    went 

ig  afterwards  Una  died. 

:S  NOT  RECALL  FIRST  TREE 

lembcr  when  we  first  had  a  Christmas  tree, 
.-  became  a  part  of  the  Christmas  Eve  fes- 
had  enjoyed  the  'Wax  Works.'  There  were 


tly 


final 
"I 


"1  can't  re 
but  it  present 
.•jyal.  after  we 

/or  all  the  young  people,  aim  soon  it  became 

fj  give  presents  to  the  older  people,  too. 

Alcott  made  up  her  characters  out  of  her  own 

je  would  tell  us  what   we   were  to  be,  and  we 

Fovide    suitable   costumes.      I    remember    she   had 

i  on  a  chair  and  be. draped  with  two  long  curtains 

nd  pictures  of  swans  worked  upon  them.    I  had 

;   a  pot  lid  for  a  mandarin's  hat,  and  I  suppose  I 

ery    much    like    the    "Chinese    Giant'    which    she 

en    all    the   'Wax    Works'    were  arranged,    Louisa 
Iraw    the   curtain — a    sheet    which    she    had    bung 
corner  of  the  room — and  we  would  be    discov- 
J  our  .various  postures, 

'I ':  children  always  applauded  and  looked  very  much 
mprej'ed  by   the  'Wax   Works.'  and  then  Louisa   intro- 
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lidj,  had  lo  leave  llie  section,     lie  went  to  Alabama  and 
practised  law  there  until  Ins  death. 

I  "Of  course,  the  Riplevs  were  orthodox  Unitarians  and 
cm-lid  not  celebrate  Christmas  as  some  of  us  did.  but 
ilirlk'  celebrated  Fast  Day  instead.  Patriots'  Day  is  now 
ihllday  celebrated.  Instead  of  a  fast  Mrs.  Ripley  haj-a 
cri-'jat    feast. 

SOMETIMES  "TWELVE   GUESTS 
Sometimes    there    were   as    many   as,  12   guests.      Dr. 
I    who  afterwards  became   president  pf    Harvard   t-ol- 
.  was  one  of  those  usually  invited.     The  men  invited 
ictimes  brought  their  wives  or  their  children. 
On    this    occasion    the   old    Bradford    silver-mounted 
'ves  and  forks  were  always  brought  out     This  outfit 
i  bought  by  old.  Captain  Bradford,  Mrs.  Ripley  s  father, 
in  Alexander  Hamilton. 

•When   the   States  were   preparing   for  the   little    light 

li  France  that  never  came  off  Hamilton  volunteered  for 

hicc    and    had    a    camp    equipment    prepared.      Among 

er   things  he  ordered    was   this  outfit   of  large,   horn- 

I  idled    knives    and    forks,    silver    mounted    and    marked 

tMi  his  initials,  "A.  H."'     There  wasn't  any  war  anl  old 

, /plain    Bradford  bought  the  knives  and   forks. 

'   "At  her  feast  Mrs.  Ripley  always  brought  out  some  of 

famous  lot  of  Mocha  coffee  old  Captain  Bcadford  had 

iSlured  in  a  sea   fight  in  the   Mediterranean.  T"he   rest 

I  the  vear  this  famous  lot  of  coffee  was  packed  safely 

ay:   Any  kino"  of  coffee  was  a  very  rare  and  expensive 

Iiury  then.  .  . 

The  Emersons  had  their  great  feast  on  Thanksgiving 
iv.  I  was  ustially  invited.  Sometimes  there  were  30 
ests,   many   of   them    children.'     When    Mr.  "and    Mrs. 

Emerson  died  the  custom  was  kept  up  by  Ellen,  the  oiuesi 
daughter.  We  had  jollv  times.  It  was  very  much  like 
the  Christmas  celebrations  of  today.  As  the  regular  guests 
grew  up  and  had  children,  Ihey  always  brought  the  little 
folks.  It  tiecanic  more  and  more  a  children's  festival. 
ELLERY  CHANN1NG  INVITED 
'I  remember  that  Ellcry  Chaiining  was  punctiliously 
invited  every  year.  The  year  of  his  death,  only  11  ye:irs 
ago,  he  was  staying  with  me.  The  day  of  the  feast  hap- 
pened to  be  his  birthday.  He  went  as  usual 'and  1  re- 
member sitting  here  in  the  evening  later  wben  be  had  fiot 
back  and  listening  to  his  account  of  the  occasion.  Less 
than  one  month  afterwards  he  was  dead. 

.  "The  Christmas  of  today  is  a  sort  of  combination  of 
the  old  observances  of  Fast  Day.  Thanksgiving  and  New 
Year's.  We  didn't  have  mistletoe  then  for  Christmas, 
but  we  often  used  holly  in  the  Xew  Year's  and  Thanks- 
giving Day  celebrations. 

"But  of  all  my  recollections  of  the  old-time  Christmas 
T  think  the  pleasamest  is  that  of  Louisa  May  Alcott's 
"Mrs.  Jarlcy's  Wax  Works'  plays.  It  was  a  delightful 
fancy  and  the  children  enjoyed  it  very  much.  The  custom 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time  here  in  Concord. 
At  the  private  school  here  it  is  one  of  the  features  of 
Christmas  Eve.  But  instead  of  the  "Wax  Works,'  they 
noW  have  a  little  play  founded  on  the  Nativity,  or  some 
similar  incident  of  sacred  history  appropriate  for  Christ- 
mas." 


Hawthorne  s  *  L 


BoykooJ 
Newspaper 


Humors  of  the  Great  Roman- 
cer's Literary  Beginnings, 
as  Now  First  Brought 
to  Light 

By  Arthur  Howard 

Former  Mayor  of  Salem 

Wanted— A  Husband,  not  above  seventy 
years  of  age.  None  need  apply  unless  they 
can  produce  good  recommendations  or  are 
possessed  of  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mary  Manning   Spinster. 
(Advertisement    In    Nathaniel   Hawthorne'* 
first  newspaper.) 

HAWTHORNE  was  a  newspaper 
editor  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Reference  Is  made  t<  this  fact 
In  his  biography,  but  the  de- 
tails are  yet  to  be  told.  Diving 
into  the  early  records  of  the  great  writer 
discloses  the  details  of  his  first  journalistic 
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youth.  When  Hawthorne  was  nine  years 
old  he  received  an  injury  causing  a  long 
continued  and  serious  lameness,  which  was 
treated  In  a  heroic  manner  by  pouring 
showers  of  cold  water  from  a  window  in 
the  second  story  upon  .the  lame  foot  ex- 
tended from  the  window  below. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  at- 
tending a  school  taught  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Wor- 
cester, who  went  to  his  home  to  teach  nun 

during  the  enforced  absence.  It  Is  of 
this  lameness  that  Hawthorne  speaks  in 
his  earliest  letter,  written  to  his  uncle 
Robert  Manning,  then  In  Maine.  However 
this  may  compare  with  letters  written  by 
boys  of  the  present  generation  at  nine 
y*ars  of  age.  It  certainly  shows  no  promise 
of  the  wonderful  talents  developed  in  after 
yean. 

A  manuscript  verse,  i-omposed  a  few 
years  later,  has  been  found  among  old 
papers.  It  Is  entitled  "Moderate  Views." 
and  is  written  In  a  painstaking  way  with 
elaborate  flourishes  to  the  Initials,  and 
framed  In  double  lines.  The  Mannings— 
Hawthorne's  mother's  people— were  largely 
Interested  In  the  Eastern  and  Boston  and 
Salem  stage  companies,  and  the  handsome 
bpylsh  figure  of  young  Hawtho.-ne.  who 
was  a  great  favorite  not  only  of  his  un- 
married uncles  but  also  of  the  numerous 
drivers  and  others  connected  with  the 
business,  must  have  been  very  familiar 
about  the  stables  which  were  on  Union 
street    not    far    from    his    home. 

Hawthorne  Loved  the  Sea 

The  vicinity  of  the  shipyard,  the 
wandering  down  the  long  wharf  so  near 
where  vessels  came  In  from  the  far  East 
Indies,  perhaps  the  seafaring  ancestors, 
gave  him  a  feeling  for  the  sea  that  was 
almost  worship,  and  he  often  said  If  he 
had  not  been  an  author  he  should  have 
been  a  sailor. 

He  was  fond  of  telling  stories  of  where 
he  should  travel  and  what  he  should  see 
when  older,  always  concluding:  "And  I'm 
never  coming  back  again,"  for  his  child- 
ish fancies  were  tinged  with  the  sadness 
of  his  father's  death  away  from  home. 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  remained  In  her  father's 
house  until  1S18,  when  she  went  to  Ray- 
mond.   Maine,    where    her   brother    Rober* 

bad  built  a  house  for  her  near  the  home 
of  his  brother  Richard.  Hawthorne's-  life 
here  greatly  developed  his  Individuality, 
and  was  the  happiest  portion  of  his  boy- 
hood. He  grew  tall,  strong  and  fond  of 
outdoor  life,  roaming  the  woods  with  his 
gun,  rowing  In  his  boat  and  sometimes 
skating  alone  on  Sebago  Lake  until  mid- 
night. 

Thomas  Pond,  now  called  Thompson's 
Fond,  was  a  half-mile  east  of  the  house, 
and  an  old  man— a  few  years  ago— used 
to  recall  playing  on  the  flat  rock  at  the 
outlet  with  Hawthorne.  There  they  would 
stay  for  hours,  fishing  for  perch  and 
minnows,  trying  their  skill  in  throwing 
stones  and  wondering  much  about  a  knoll 
nearby  that  was  said  to  have  been  an 
Indian  burial  place.  It  was  a  lovely 
spot,  surrounded  by  a  growth  of  lari;e 
treeB.  with  no  underbrushes,  and  the  boys 
were  sure  the  ridges  were  Indian  graves. 
Hero  Hawthorne  read  aloud  hie  early 
poems,  two  of  which  were  founded  on 
neighborhood  tragedies — the  freezing  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tarbox,  and  the  drowning 
of  Mrs.  Knight  and  her  babe.  The  old 
man,  though  unable  tc  repeat  a  line  of 
the  verses,  used  to  recall  that  he  was 
near  crying  at  their  pathos  and  of  saying 
they  were  "terribly  pretty."  He  speaks 
of  Hawthorne  as  a  pleasant  fun-loving 
boy  who  made  no  enemies  and  was  fond 
of  telling  stories  of  ghosts  and  haunted 
houses. 

Tears  afterwards  they  met  In  Liver- 
pool, when  Hawthorne  said:  "I  have 
visited  many  places  called  beautiful  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  have 
never  seen  the  place  that  enchanted  me 
like  the  flat  rock  at  the  outlet  of 
Thomas  Pond,  where  we  used  to  fish. 

"In  an  October  afternoon,  Ju6t  when 
the  trees  put  on  their  red  coats,  the  view 
from  that  spot,  looking  to  the  slopes  of 
Rattlesnake  Mountain  through  the  haze 
ol  Indian  summer,  was  to  me.  more  en- 
chanting than  anything  I  have  sines 
sern  and  I  have  seriously  thought  of  in- 
ducing some  artist  to  go  to  Raymond  in 
tne  pleasant  autumn  to  make  for  me  a 
view  from  the  rock  where  we  u*ed  to  play." 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and 
her    brother     Richard     were     pleasantly 
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In  one  Issue  of  The  Spectator  we  read: 
We  know  of  no  new*,  either  domestic  or 
foreign,  we  hope  our  readers  will  axcusa 
our  not  Inserting  any.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibits paying  debts  when  a  person  baa  no 
mon^y  will  aonlv  }rt  th." 

Under  the  bead  of  Domestic  Newe  thla 
appears: 

By  a  gentlemen  In  lbs  State  of  Maine,  wa 
learn  that  a  famine  Is  seriously  apprehend- 
ed owing  to  the  want  of  rain.  Potatoes 
could  not  be  procured  In  some  places. 
When  children  break  tbelr  leading  strings. 
»nd  run  from  their  Parents  (as  Maine  has 
done)  they  may  expect  sometimes  to  suffer 
hunger. 

A  later  number  says: 
The  state  of  things  In  genera]  waa  much 
better  than  had  been  expected.  The  re- 
port, which  was  circulated  here,  that  the 
People  of  Maine  were  obliged  to  eat  Shoe 
Leather  was  totally  without  foundations. 

There    Is    hardly    space    to   give    further 
quotations  from   the  seven  little  copies  of 
The  Spectator  which  still  exist,  but  I  copy 
In  full  one  of  the  original  poems: 
Oh.  I  have  roamed  in  rapture  wild 
v»  hen  the  tnajenltc  rocks  are  piled 
In  lonely  stern  magnlttcenee  around 
And  troubled  Ocean's  sledfest  ^—Ulal. 
And  1  have  seen  tbe  storm  aria* 
Ai.il  darkness  veil  from  mortal  eyes 
The  Heavens  that  shine  so  fair  and  blight 
And  all   was  solemn,  silent  night. 
Then  I  have  seen  the  storm  disperse. 
And  Mercy  hush  the  whirlwind   fierce. 
And  all  my  soul  in  transport  owned. 
There  is  a  Gad.  in  Heaven  enthroned. 

Record  of  a  College  Club 

Hawthorne's  letters  give  but  few  detail* 
of  his  life  in  college,  but  before  me  lies 
a  blauk  book  In  wblte  parchment-like 
cover,  containing  In  his  writing  the  record 
of  a  college  club  that  will  not  be  found 
m  tbe  arma.'s  of  Bowdoln.  The  constitution 
and  "bye  laws"  are  as  follows: 

Tou  upon  your  honors  affirm  that  you 
will  keep  the  secrets  of  the  Club  and  reveal 
none  of  its  proceedings. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  POTATO  C3ATB 

We,  the  undersigned  subscribers,  being 
convinced  that  it  is  beneficial  both  to  the 
health  and  understanding  of  man,  to  use 
vegetable  diet,  and  considering  that  the  Po- 
tatoe  Is  nutritious,  easy  of  digestion,  arid 
procured  with  less  difficulty  and  expanse 
than  most  other  vegtable,  do  hereby 
agree  to  form  ourselves  into  and  associa- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  Potato  Club  and 
to  be  governed  by  the  followlnt  rules  and 
regulations: 

Article  ISt.  The  Government  of  this 
Club  shall  consist  of  a  master  of  Ceremo- 
nies, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  of  whom  the 
Prst  two  shall  be  elected  monthly  and  the, 
Treasurer  at  the  final  meeting  In  each  term. 

Article  2d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies  to  preside  at  each 
meeting,  and  preserve  order  In  the  same. 
He  Ehall  also  assign  to  the  members  in 
rotation  their  respective  exercises,  the  na- 
ture of  which  shall  be  here  after  specified. 

Article  3d.  It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  Keep  a  record  of  all  transac- 
tions in  the  Club,  to  note  all  absence,  and 
delinquencies,  and  to  extend  Invitations  to 
any  persons  who  may  be  elected  by  the  vote 
of  the  Club. 

Article  4th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Treasurer  to  have  the  care  of  all  tbe  money 
that  may  have  been  raised  by  the  Club 
and  out  of  the  same  pay  to  tbe  acting 
steward  such  a  sum  as  shall  be  sufficient 
for  each  meeting.  And  at  the  expiration 
of  his  office  to  report  to  the  Club  the  state 
of  the  Treasury.  And  if  any  money  shall 
remain  In  his  possession  he  shall  be  ac- 
countable to  the  Club  for  the  same. 

Article  5th.  This  Club  shall  meet  once  a 
week  at  which  time  an  entertainment  shall 
be  provided  consisting  of  roasted  Potatoes, 
butter,  sale  and  cider  or  some  other  mild 
drink,  but  ardent  spirits  shall  never  be  In- 
troduced. 

Article  Otb.  Some  one  of  the  members  at 
each  meeting  shall  read  an  original  disser- 
tation or  poem,  and  if  he  omits  to  perform 
the  same  after  receiving  due  notice,  he  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  a  peck  of  Potatoes. 

Article  Tth.  That  the  original  disserta- 
tion or  poem  shall  consist  of,  at  least,  14 
lines. 

Article   8th.      The   Potatoes    shall  be  de- 
livered at  teh  steaward's  doom  at  least  four 
hours  before  each  meeting. 
BTE  LAWS 

1st.  If  any  person  breaks  or  Injures  any 
of  the  property  of  the  Club  he  shall  re- 
place it 

2d.  Any  person  becoming  a  member  of 
this  Club  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents. 

.Id.  Any  meeting  at  which  half  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  are  present  shall  bo 
considered  legal. 

In  college  Hawthorne  was  a  member  of 
the 'Athens?um  Society  and  was. a  private 
in  a  military  company  of  which  his  lifelong 
friend,  Franklin  Pierce  (afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States)  was  an  officer. 
He  excelled  In  Latin,  and  bis  English  com- 
positions were  highly  commended  by  Pro- 
fessor Newman. 

Photographs  and  even  daguonutji 
unknown  In  1825.    When  Haw'*- 
ated  from   Bowdoln  »' 


.re  silhouettes,  for  which  be  refused  to 
!.     His  portrait  In  the  Essex  Institute  hers 

the  earliest  painted  by  Osgood  of  Salem, 
!;,1  the  one  of  which  bis  sister  Louisa 
:!tes  : 

.he  portrait  came  home  a  fortnight  ago 

:  gives  great  delight.  Mother  says  It  la 
•feci,  and  If  she  is  satisfied  with  the  Wee- 
ps II  must  be  good.  The  color  Is  a  little 
.>  high,  to  he  sure,  but  perhaps  It  Is  a 
.;iest    blush   at   the  compliments   paid   to 

ir  face.  It  has  an  advantage  over  the 
■Una!.  1  can  make  It  go  with  me  where  I 
imse.  Rut  good  as  it  Is,  It  does  not  by 
iv  means  supply  the  place  of  the  original. 
!  Iiese  fragmentary  lines  of  Hawthorne's 
j  hood  give  some  clue  to  the  Influenoa 
jt  decided   him  to  become  an  author  la- 

td  of  a  sailor.  Either  choice  would 
ve  found  ample  material  for  its  growth 

Salem,  but  in  his  wildest  fancies  the 
v  could  hardly  have  dreamed  he  would 
■  nn»e  the  greatest  of  modern  romancers. 


Beth  Alcott's 
Playmate 


By 
Lydia 
Hosmer 
Wood 


A  Glimpse  of 
Concord  Town 
in  the  Days  of 
w Little  Women" 


WHEN  my  grandchildren  sec  the  tears  roll 
down  my  cheeks,  as  I  read  Little  Women, 
they  think  1  am  just  a  little  foolish  and 
sentimental,  because  they  don't  understand 
what  it  meant  to  me  to  follow  my  own  old  playmates,  the 
Aholts,  and  to  experience  again  the  sorrow  arid  the  grief 
that  came  to  me  with  the  death  o-  ihe  dearest  of  them, 
'Beth."  The  children  laugh  and  cry,  too,  but  they  don't 
take  every  word  to  heart  as  1  do,  because  they  are  not  living 
the  past  over  again  as  I  am,  nor  arc  they  being  flooded  with 
memories  of  people  and  times  long  jiast  recall.  To  them  it 
is  an  interesting  book — to  me  it  is  some  of  my  girlhood 
brought  back  with  all  its  sad  and  its  merry  memories. 

Fori  was  Lydia  Hosmer,  one  of  the  little  girls  of  Concord 
town  who  played  beneath  its  famous  old  elms  in  the  days 
when  it  was  building  the  foundations  for  the  literary  shrine 
it  has  become  to-day.  My  mother's  house  where  my  child- 
hood was  spent  was  built  by  Major  Hosmer,  my  great  grand- 
father, who  took  part  in  the  Com-ord  fight  of  I7> 5. 

The  cottage  next  door,  where  the  Alcotts  lived  for  one 
year  and  where  Amy  was  liorn,  was  originally  owned  and 
occupied  by  some  of  the  Hosmer  family.  It  was  the  first 
of  the  five  houses  in  which  they  lived  in  Concord,  and  the 
one  which  is  dcscrilicd  in  Little  Women  as  "Meg's  dove- 
cote." It  has  been  said  that  they  moved  twenty-one  times 
within  twenty-two  years,  but  just  how  much  foundation 
there  is  for  that  statement  1  do  not  know.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  they  were  very  jxx>r. 

Tbe  Spirit  of  Neigh  borlineee 

AS  my  father  had  died  when  he  was  still  a  very  young 
man  and  had  left  his  wife  and  five  children  with  but 
a  little  money  for  their  support,  my  mother  was  having  her 
difficulties  to  meet  her  own  needs  and  to  bring  usupprojicrly; 
but  even  so,  she  was  able  to  give  help  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  the  Alcotts.  She  couldn't  loan  money  on  their  furniture, 
as  some  of  the  neighbors  did,  but  she  frequently  sent  over 
such  f<»od  as  her  cows  and  her  chickens  permitted. 

It  was  quite  easy  to  find  something  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  Irit  of  a  delicacy  for  the  children,  who  some- 
times— and  quite  naturally — tired  of  a  diet  of  boiled  rice  or 
graham  meal  without  even  the  addition  of  sugar  or  butter 
or  molasses  to  make  it  more  palatable.  In  the  summer-time, 
as  Louisa  wrote  in  her  journal,  "We  lived  much  as  the  birds 
did,  on  our  fruit  and  bread  and  milk;  the  sun  was  our  fire, 
the  sky  our  roof,  and  nature's  pler.ty  made  us  forget  that 
such  a  thing  as  poverty  existed." 

It  was  not  only  necessity,  but  principle,  that  prescribed 
this  diet  for  the  Alcott  children.  Their  father,  Bronson 
Alcott,  was  a  strict  vegetarian  who  believed  that  any  food 
obtained  by  hurting  or  taking  the  life  of  an  animal  would 
defile  the  ltody  and,  through  it,  the  soul.  This  was  a  belief 
that  was  quite  common  among  the  philosophers  of  that  time; 
I  was  too  young  to  be  affected  by  it,  but  my  older  sister, 
Sarah,  who,  like  Louisa  Alcott,  often  went  to  the  Emerson 
house  to  talk  with  "the  sage  of  Concord"  anil  to  Ikiitow 
iHM.ks  of  him,  adopted  these  ideas  and  adhered  to  them  for 
a  great  many  years. 

Mrs.  Alcott,  who  came  from  two  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Boston — the  Sewalls  and  the  Mays— had  to  learn  through 
bitter  experience  to  conquer  her  pride  and  to  accept  gifts 
from  friends  who  understood  her  needs  as  the  wife  of  an 

impractical  idealist.  Her  husband,  Bronson  Alcott,  was  one 
of  the  most  lovable  men  one  could  ever  hope  to  meet,  so  kind 
and  so  wise,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  money,  and 
as  a  consequence,  when  hfs  dear  wife's  dowry  was  all  gone 
there  was  no  further  source  of  income.  Money  meant 
nothing  to  him  and  he  never  seemed  to  understand  why 
they  didn't  have  any.  He  did  teach  school  at  different  times, 
but  never  with  any  financial  success.  One  time,  I  know, 
he  brought  home  Si  ,000  after  a  tour  out  West  during  which 
he  had  given  a  scries  of  "conversations"  in  philosophy. 

Tbe  Trip  Abroad 

WHEN  they  lived  in  the  cottage  near  our  home  and  when 
the  children  were  very  young,  Amy  a  baby,  some 
friends  offered  to  take  him  abroad  with  them.  He  accepted 
with  alacrity  and  the  whole  family  seemed  delighted  at  the 
opportunity;  if  they  thought  al>out  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence at  all,  it  was  probably  with  the  conclusion  that 
"Heaven  would  provide,"  and  surely  it  was  with  that 
thought,  if  with  any,  that  the  father  ordered  a  new  suit  at 
a  BosUdi  tailor's  shortly  before  sailing.    When  it  was  sent 
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\^      XITHILE  we  are  on  the  subject  of  their  frugality  and 

V V     their  nat  viral  ways,  which  to  others  might  have  seemed 

v^      shocking,  let  me  tell  you  of  the  novel  method  of  taking  a 

K       I  iath  adopted  by  the  Alcott  pirls.    As  rain  water  is  commonly 

%*       known  to  lie  a  great  bcautifier  and  as  systems  of  plumbing 

A»     such  as  we  have  to-day  were  practically  unknown  then,  what 

^        did  they  do  but  take  a  shower  out  on  the  little  back  piazza, 

^V       facing  the  grove  and  completely  hidden  from  the  gaze  of 

•a^*      the  passer-by,  in  nature's  most  approved  fashion,  whenever 

it  rained. 

One  of  the  first  things  little  girts  ask  me  when  they  hear 
that  I  used  to  play  with  the  Alcotts  is  whether  I  ever  took 
part  in  their  thcalriculs,  so  fascinatingly  described  in  Little 
Women.  No,  "Beth"  (Lizzie  we  always  called  her)  and 
1  were  more  quiet  and  preferred  to  be  audience,  bat  I  re- 
member well  some  of  the  jitTforrnanccs  in  which  Louisa  was 
the  stage-manager  and  Anna  (she  is  Meg  in  the  book)  was 
the  servant-girl. 

They  were  such  a  dear,  conscientious  family,  ao  har- 
monious and  bo  lovable.     The  atmosphere  of  their  hooae 


Mrs.  Wood  at  tbe  time  of  ber  marriage 


home  he  turned  to  his  wife  ami  said  in  his  delightful,  absent- 
minded  way:  "1  don't  believe  that  I  paid  for  that  suit,  but 
if  1  didn't  you  will  attend  to  it,  will  you  not,  my  dear?" 

In  answer,  she  only  smiled  in  her  quiet,  patient  way,  never 
mentioning  the  fact  that  all  they  had  in  the  world  to  live 
ujion  was  a  1k>x  of  oatmeal  standing  upon  the  1  >ant  ry  shelf. 

In  spile  of  the  poverty,  theirs  was  one  of  the  most  hos- 
pitable households  I  ever  knew.  We  always  felt  welcome 
and  liappy  in  this  home  which  fairly  radiated  sweetness  and 
wholesomcncss.  The  house  may  have  been  scantily  fur- 
nished, but  it  was  always  neat,  and  whatever  they  had  was 
good  and  pretty.  As  the  mother  and  the  girls  had  to  do  all 
the  housework  themselves  (the  Hannah  of  the  March  house- 
hold was  a  myth  in  the  Alcott  home),  they  were  always  very 
busy  alxiut  the  house,  but  never  too  busy  to  romp  and  play. 

Louisa,  of  course,  was  always  the  leader  in  the  fun;  it 
seems  to  me  that  she  was  always  romping  and  racing  down 
the  street,  usually  with  a  hooplc  higher  than  her  head.  That 
was  the  best  way  in  which  she  could  give  vent  to  the  cx- 
ulx'rance  of  her  spirits,  1  suppose. 

She  was  continually  shocking  people,  just  as  Jo  docs  in 
the  liook,  by  her  tomlx>yish.  natural,  and  independent  ways. 
Somewhere,  in  one  of  her  earlier  hooks,  little  read  to-day, 
she  tells  the  story  of  how  she  went  down  to  the  fields  one 
day,  to  talk  to  some  men  who  were  hoeing  potatoes.  As 
they  were,  chewing  to1»acco,  I^ouisa,  always  curious  and  never 
afraid,  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  they  were  chewing,  and 
asked  for  a  quid.  When  tiny  gave  it  to  her,  she  chewed  it 
so  vigorously  that  she  had  to  lx:  carried  home  in  a  wheel- 
barrow. The  boy  who  was  there  when  it  happened,  who 
helped  to  get  her  home,  and  afterward  told  me  all  about  it, 
was  my  brother  Cyrus,  the  "Cy"  of  the  book. 

A  Novel  Bat* 


was  almost  sanctified,  so  much  better  did  you  fed  for  having 
been  in  it.  There  was  so  much  love  in  their  make-op,  and 
love  was  the  only  medium  through  which  the  parents  ruled 
and  disciplined  their  children. 

Louisa  and  May  (Amy)  were  the  onroly  ones;  Anna  and 
Lizzie  were  by  nature  more  quiet  and  subdued.  Whenever 
they  did  anything  distasteful  or  naughty,  instead  of  rebuking 
them  with  words,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Aleott  would  write  them  little 
notes  which  they  tucked  under  their  pillows  at  night.  After 
due  deliberation  over  their  sins,  the  children  then  sent  their 
answers.  It  was  a  lesson  in  humility,  self-chastisement,  and 
self -expression,  and  it  always  seems  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect. 

Another  method  of  punishment  which  Mr.  Aleott  some- 
times used  was  to  serve  a  meal,  and  then,  without  eating  any- 
thing himself,  he  would  rise  and  leave  the  table.  Naturally 
the  chilil  with  a  conscience  guilty  with  the  thought  of  having 
caused  her  father  sufficient  tinhappiness  to  make  him  lose 
his  appetite  would  lose  hers  too,  and  until  a  reconciliation 
could  be  effected  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  and  disgraced. 

"Remembering  to  he  Coad" 

THE  "Bon-box"  was  another  device  the  Alcotts  had  for 
remembering  to  be  good.  Inside  the  front  door  of  their 
house  stood  a  box  which  served  as  the  symbol  of  an  honor 
system,  for  into  it,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  the  child  who  had 
been  good  and  hadn't  disregarded  a  single  rule  of  conduct 
dropped  a  little  slip  bearing  her  name  and  the  code-word 
"  Bon  "  with  three  crosses  after  it,  like  this:  XXX.  It  was 
such  a  distinction  to  be  a  depositor  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
that  I  asked  whether  I  might  be  allowed  to  work  for  it,  too. 
I  do  not  remember  how  often  my  name  went  into  that  box 
attached  to  a  Bon-slip,  but  I  do  know  that  I  used  to  examine 
my  stock  of  virtues  very  carefully  in  those  days. 

I  think  that  I  may  safely  say  that  no  one  now  living  knew 
the  Aleott  family  as  well  as  I  did,  because  I  was  practically 
brought  up  with  them  for  a  while,  as  you  see,  and  even 
though  I  was  away  from  Concord  quite  a  bit  later  on,  1 
always  saw  a  good  deal  of  them  whenever  I  returned  for  a 
visit.  As  they  learned  all  their  lessons  at  home  with  their 
father,  we  didn't  go  to  the  same  school,  but  together  with 
Ellen  Emerson  we  did  attend  the  same  Sunday-school  class 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Later,  when  I 
taught  school  in  Concord  myself,  Mr.  Aleott,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  the  school  board,  used  to  come  and  preside  for 
a  whole  session,  once  a  month. 

In  those  days  we  had  school  from  9  to  12  in  the  morning 
and  then  again  from  1 .30  to  4.30  in  the  afternoon,  and  on 
Saturdays  too.  Vacations  amounted  to  nothing,  save  for 
a  few  days  during  the  berrying  season  in  the  summer  and  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time.  The  children's  beads, 
consequently,  were  so  crammed  with  facts  that  they  hadn't 
the  time  to  acquire  much  knowledge.  You  can  imagine, 
then,  what  a  treat  a  nice,  leisurely  talk  from  Mr.  Aleott  was 
for  them.  He  would  call  their  attention  to  the  beauties  of 
the  world  that  had  been  lost  to  sight  in  the  search  for  dry 
learning,  would  talk  to  them  of  big  and  wonderful  things,  and 
divert  their  thoughts  into  channels  quite  different  from  those 
in  which  they  generally  flowed. 

What  the  Aleott  Girls  Looked  like 

WHENEVER  people  have  asked  me  what  the  Aleott 
girls  really  looked  like,  1  have  always  said,  "Quite  a 
little  like  the  March  girls  in  the  book, "and  now  I  add,  "and 
like  the  March  girls  in  the  play."  I  don't  remember  the 
details  of  their  coloring — you  sec,  it  was  over  sixty  years  ago 
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that  I  used  to  play  with  them — but  I  think 
that  Anna  was  the  darkest,  Louisa  had  the 
chestnut-colored  hair  of  "Jo,"  May  was 
blond,  and  Elizabeth,  with  light  brown  hair, 
was  between  these  two. 

Amy  was  really  the  only  one  in  the  family 
whom  one  might  call  pretty ,  and,  as  is  often 
the  ease  with  the  prettiest,  she  was  the  least 
likable.  She  was,  as  I  remember  her,  a 
little  haughty,  but  an  extraordinary  young 
person,  highly  gifted  and  strong-willed. 
Sometimes,  indeed, 
she  was  ao  inde- 
pendent that  one 
marveled  she  should 
he  the  child  of  those 
sweet  and  gentle 
parents. 

Each  of  the  girls 
had  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic — 
Anna  was  the  most 
domestic  one,  the 
real  "mother's 
helper,"  Louisa,  of 
course,  the  literary 
one  (though  it  was 
Anna,  and  not  she, 
who  published  the 
first  story  in  a 
penny  •dreadful); 
Amy  was  the  artis- 
tic one  in  the  family 
and  Beth  the  most 
musical.  The  latter 
was  always  a  little 
frail,  especially  after 
the  illness  from 
which  she  never  re- 
covered until  the 
angels  came  to  re- 
lease her  from  her 
mortal  suffering  in 
her  twenty-first 
year.     So  she  was 

always  more  passive  than  active,  more  a|>- 
preciative  of  the  achievements  of  the  others 
than  creative  herself.  She  had  not  as  keen  a 
sense  of  humor  as  her  sisters,  but  a  serencr 
temper  and  a  very  lovely,  quiet  manner. 

Amy  and  Beth 

DERHAPS  the  incidents  I  remember  best 
A  of  all  are  Amy's  birth  and  Beth's  death. 
I  can  see  Beth  now  running  across  from  her 
house  to  ours  on  that  bright  sunny  morning 

on  which  Amy  was  born,  to  bring  me  the 
glad  tidings  that  a  new  little  sister  had 
arrived  at  their  house.  I  was  nine  then,  and 
Lizzie  (you  know,  her  best  as  Beth)  was 
about  a  year  and  a  half  younger. 

I  remember  equally  well  the  day  the  sad 
news  was  brought  to  us  that  that  same 
sunny  little  Beth  had  been  taken  from  us. 
I  had  just  returned  to  Concord,  and  though 

had  known  for  tome  time  that  the 


very  31,  the  news  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
me.  When  I  went  to  the  Aleott  house — thev 
were  then  living  on  Bedford  Street— I  saw 
Louisa,  who  was  almost  overcome  with  grief. 
I  remember  so  well  how  she  said  to  me,  "As 
her  spirit  left  her  body  I  saw  it  rise  and, 
floating  in  air,  leave  the  room,"  and  she  said 
it  with  such,  firm  conviction  that  no  one 
could  dream  of  doubting  her. 

After  Beth  had  been  laid  away,  they  found 
among  her  treasures  a  number  of  little  keep- 


sakes which  she  had  made  for  her  family  and 
her  friends  as  a  last  remembrance.  She 
must  have  known  that  her  end  v/as  near, 
because  for  months  before  she  died  she 
was  always  busy  sewing,  but  she  would 
never  say  what  she  was  sewing  for,  and  it 
wasn't  until  she  was  silenced  forever  that 
any  one  knew.  Each  little  thing,  so  per- 
fectly made,  was  carefully  wrapped  and 
labeled  with  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  to  go.  For  my  brother  Henry 
she  had  made  a  penwiper  of  two  leather 
disks  with  twelve  little  leaves  of  black  taffeta 
between,  all  tied  together  with  a  cerise 
ribbon;  for  Cyrus  a  pin-block  covered  with 
green  checked  sflk  on  one  side  and  a  pur- 
plish brown  on  the  other:  for  my  sister 
Sarah,  a  blue  needle-book  lined  with  white 
silk;  and  for  me  one  of  purple  tOk  with  a 
yellow  lining.  These  I  count  among  my 
most  precious  possessions. 
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day,    he    says,    when    first    appointed   by 
Governor  Andrew   in   1803;  but   when   to 
1870    he    became    an     unpaid     member    or 
the    State    Board    of   Health    and    Anally 
chairman  of  the  Board,   though  he  save 
less  time  to  his  uni***^  .work,  he  believes 
his    unpaid    worle,^»»*»*worth    more    to 
the  State    In  dollars  each  year    than  my 
paid   and   far    more    toilsome    labor   had 
been."     The     resounding     investigation     of 
Tewksbury    was    carried    through    under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  In  the 
early    seventies,    and     resulted     In     the 
reformation      there      of      very      serious 
abuses.      After     that     It     was     for     only 
three  years  that  Mr.   Sanborn   remained 
a  private  cltisen.     But  even  as  such,  he 
carried  on   two  Important   Investigations 
before    legislative    committees,    one    re- 
garding   the    Lyman   School,   and    another, 
much    longer,   about    costly '  blunders    In 
building    the    Danvers    Insane    Hospital. 
In    1870   he   was   appointed    Inspector   of 
charities,  again  on  salary,  for  ten  years, 
at     $jT*n>    a     year.       "I     have     therefore 
served  less  than  fifteen  years  for  rather 
low    salaries,    and    about   ten    years    un- 
•      ♦      •      • 
^■ii.",    wiiitli    nouuuy    reimbursed.      i     -oe- 
lieve   that  my  unpaid   labor  was,  on   the 
whole,  more  useful  to  the  State  and  the 
public    than   my  paid  years.   Industrious 
as  those   were.     I  do  not  regard  myself 
as  an  exception   in   this  matter.     Scores 
of   persons    known    to     me,     and     nans' 
more    whom    I    never    knew,    ware    doing 
the   same."      But    then   this   official    ser- 
vice,   valuable    ad    It    was.    Is    not   what 
made    the    great    nation-wide    host    of 
friends,     outside    of    Concord,     feel     the 
sympathetic  Interest  that  was  shown  In 
the   sewerage-assessment  suit  which  ths 
district      attorney      of      Hlddlosss      has 
thr'own  out  as  an  unworthy  demonstra- 
tion   of    petty    local    spites.      Mr.    San- 
born's  private   life  and   public  activities 
cover,    and    are    themselves    an    Imperish- 
able   part    of.    the    agitation  and  abolition 
of  American    slavery   (he   was   once   ar- 
rested   as  John   Brown's    nearest    friend 
and   backer),   the   rise  of  woman  to  her 
new   status,    the    liberalising    of     religious 
creeds    and     Institutions,     and     the     Intel- 
lectual    life     in     general— Indeed,     of     the 
whole    nineteenth    century    evolution    of 
American   scholarship   In   literature   that 
is  truly  and  distinctively  American.  His 
books  on  Emerson  and  Concord,  and  the 
Concord   great  men   who  gathered  there 
for  the  sake  of  being  near  to  Emerson, 
and  who,   as  a   matter  of    fact,  are    still 
growing     greater     on     the     world     scale 
of  judgment,    are    the    standard.    In    the 
public   libraries,    on    their   subjects.      Of 
course    this    Is    but    Imperfectly    appre- 
hended   by    the    town    officials  and    even 
by    most   of   the    latter-day    commuters    of* 
Concord.      Still    Mr.     Sanborn's     pictur- 
esque figure  is  seen  almost  daily  on  the 
streets  and  In    the  train,  and  bis   he  use 
with    brick    ends  and   a  touch  of    Tudor 
style,  and  his  estate,  are  among  the  beat- 
looking    in     Concord,     x.^n^g,    doae    by 
the  river  at  a  pretty  turn  of  the  stream 
before     the    Sudbury    Is    joined     by    the 
Assabet  to  make  the  Concord  River. 


„  CANE  GIVEN  TO  SANBORN 

Fn&dftent  Concord  S^igS^sJft 
Made  front  Old  Court  House  Bailing 

Fifty  friends  of  Frank^l^San^rl'c* 
Concord  met  yesterday  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  and  presented  him 
with  a  gold-headed  cane  which  was  made 
from  wood  taken  from  the  old  Court  House, 
recently  demolished.  William  D.  Brig-bam, 
who  made  the  presentation,  said  that  "the 
hand  which  will  grasp  this  cane  Is  the 
same  one  which  has  grasped  the  band  of 
Phillips  and  Garrison  and  Sumner  and 
ndrew  and  old  John  Brown." 

Announcement  was  made  that  a  mass 
meeting  will  he  held  In  Kaneull  Hall  nest 
Sunday  afternoon  under  the  auspices  of  the 
it'i-nilell  Phillips  Memorial  Association  to 
protest  against  the  further  presentation  of 
the  photo  play,  "The  Birth  of  a  Notion  " 
Mr.  Snnborn  will  preside  and-  one  of  the 
speakers  will  be  Joseph  C.  Manning  of 
Alabama.  Resolutions  were  adopted  to 
the  effect  that  the  mayor  and  the  police 
"ommissloner  should  prevent  further  pre- 
sentation of  the  play. 


In  our  brief  referenoe  to  the  death  of  Be*. 
Mr.  Frost,  in  last  week's  Register,  we  promised 
to  give  this  week  the  following  biographical 
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sketch  from  the  Daily  Advertiser : 

Mr.  Frost  was  bom  in  Effingham,  N.  H.,  the 
18th  June,  1804.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at 
Exeter  Academy  under  the  charge  of  Benjamin 
Abbot.  LLD.  and  graduated  at  that  institution 
with  the  highest  honors  in  1827.  He  then  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  class  at  Harvard  College, 
and  graduated  with  distinction  id  1830,  being 
a  classmate  witb  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  ana 
the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hopkinson.  On  leaving 
College  be  was  appointed  Preceptor  of  Fra- 
mingham  Academy,  which  situation  be  held 
two  years.  In  1832,  he  entered  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  where  he  completed  bis 
theological  studiee  in  1835.  During  this  pe- 
riod be  was  appointed  instructor  in  ■n-*1"—*- 
ios  to  the  Senior  class  hv  the  College  in  place 
of  Professor  Farrar,  who  visited  Europe  for  the 
benefit  of  bis  health.  This  situation  be  filled 
two  years,  pursuing  bis  theologies!  studies  at 
the  same  time. 

On  leaving  the  Divinity  School  he  began 
preaching,  and  in  January,  1836,  received  an 
invitation  to  settle  as  Paster  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  and  Society  in  Barnstable,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  received  a  call  to 
settle  in  Nortbfield,  both  of  which  invitations 
he  declined.  Oo  the  1st  of  February,  1837,  he 
was  ordained  as  colleague  witb  Rev.  Ezra  Rip- 
ley, D.  D.  over  tbe  Unitarian  Church  and  So- 
ciety in  Concord.  Dr.  Ripley  died  the  21st 
September,  1841,  at  the  age  of  90  years,  and 
Mr.  Frost  continued  in  the  uninterrupted,  ac- 
tive and  successful  discbarge  of  his  duties  as 
pastor  until  tbe  Autumn  of  1855,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  cold,  his  lungs  became 
seriously  affected,  and  be  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties. 
In  February,  1856,  be  sailed  for  St.  Thomas, 
and  after  spending  nearly  three  months  on  that 
Island,  and  on  the  Islands  of  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  St.  Croiz,  be  returned  to  tbe  United  States. 
He  came  borne  by  way  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  reached  Concord  tbe  last  of  Msy. 

His  health  continuing  feeble,  be  sailed  on 
tbe  24th  November  for  St.  Croiz,  where  he 
!  passed  about  five  months;  and  on  his  return  he 
visited  tbe  Island  of  Burmuda,  where  be  re- 
mained several  weeks.  He  arrived  borne  tbe 
latter  part  or  June,  1857. 

His  health  being  still  in  a  very  precarious 
stats,  he  was  obliged  on  tbe  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1857,  to  ask  a  dismission,  which  wss 
granted  with  great  reluctance,  bis  parishion- 
ers unanimously  expressing  on  the  occasion, 
tbeir  great  regret  that  tbe  interesting  relation 
which  bad  so  long  existed  between  them  and 
their  beloved  pastor  should  be  terminated,  and 
manifesting  in  various  ways  tbeir  strong  and 
affectionate  regard  for  him.  His  pastoral  re- 
lation closed  on  tbe  3d  of  October,  1857- 

A  few  weeks  before  the  termination  of  bis 
connection  with  the  church  and  society,  he 
I  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  the  departure  from 
|  this  life  of  bis  distinguished  and  excellent  par- 
ish ioner,  tbe  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar.  One  of  the 
last,  and  probably  tbe  very  last  sermon  wbieb 
be  wrote  was  that  be  preached  on  the  Sabbath 
next  afttr  the  interment  of  bis  lamented  and 
faithful  friend.  It  was  a  simple  and  plain,  but 
able  and  interesting  discourse.  Though  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Frost  while  in  a  feeble  state  of 
health,  it  wss  a  full  and  just  tribute  to  tbe 
memory  of  a  great  and  good  nan . 

For  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Frost  performed  all  tbe  duties  of  an  active, 
sealous  and  faithful  minister.  Every-  good 
cause  fonnd  in  him  an  earnest  and  ufliiiissjl 

M  ana"  tee&l  c5j  "a"  a^mSo^ 
deooe  of  tbio  is  that  during  tbe  whole  coarse  of 
bis  labors  at  Concord,  be  secured  tbe  entire 
respect  and  enjoyed  tbe  uninterrupted  eonfi- 
dence  and  friendship  of  Samuel  Hoar. 

On  tbe  24th  of  November,  1857,  Mr.  frost, 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  and  excellent  wifo, 
and  his  youngest  son,  •  very  interesting  boy  of 
about  ten  years  of  age,  tailed  for  Fayaf,  one  of 
the  Azores  in  tbe  bops  that  it  mi  tbt  restore 
bim  to  health.  After  remaining  at  the  Island 
about  eight  months  be  returned  tc  bis  native 
shore.  He  arrived  at  Boston  about  the  mid- 
die  of  Angnstlat  His  visit  to  Fayal  was  a 
I  asset  uufbrtunate  movement.  It  happened  that 
the  weather  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  cold 
and  chilly;  so  inclement  a  season  was  never  be- 
fore known  at  that  Island.  Mr.  Frost  suffered 
very  mueh  on  aeoonnt  of  tbe  cold  and  damp- 
ness, and  it  became  manifest  that  there  was  lit- 
tle or  oo  chance  of  his  recovery.  In  tbe  midst 
of  bis  suffering,  a  most  distressing  affliction  be- 
fel  him  in  the  loss  of  the  child  who  aeoompa- 
niod  him.    On  the  31st  of  May,  tbe  lovely  boy 


weot  up  a  mountain  near  the  residence  of  his 
parents,  in  company  with  a  party  ol  friends, 
and  on  their  return,  he  deviated  from  the  path 
usually  taken,  and  fell  over  a  precipice  into  a 
ravine  about  seventy  feet  deep,  and  by  the  mil 
his  spine  was  broken.  After  lingering  sJbewt 
two  days  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  bis  distress- 
ed  mother.  Great  sympathy  was>  aWBirssesd 
on  tbe  occasion  by  tbe  members  of  the  several 
very  respectable  families  of  -Fayal,  and  great 
kindness  was  shown  to  Mr.  Frost  and  bis  fami- 
ly by  all  tbe  people  during  fiudx  residence  on 
toe  Island. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Frost  at  Boston  he 
was  in  a  very  prostrated  condition,  and  was 
borne  from  tbe  ship  to  the  residence  of  a  friend 
in  the  city,  where  be  remained  about  a  week. 
He  was  then  carried  to  Concord,  and  was  there 
received  into  tbe  bouse  of  his  kind  and  faithful 
friend  and  physioian,  Dr.  Josiab  Bartlett. 
Fiodiog  himself  in  so  comfortable  a  mansion, 
among  a  host  of  his  friends,  consisting  ol  bis 
former  parishioners  and  other  esteemed  ac- 
quaintances, his  spirits  revived  and  his  strength 
seemed  to  be  considerably  improved.  He  rode 
out  a  few  times,  and  bad  tbe  satisfaction  of 
taking  a  parting  look  at  tbe  places  endeared  to 
him  as  having  been  tbe  scenes  of  the  cares  and 
pleasures  with  which  be  was  conversant  dar- 
ing his  Christian  ministry.  He  took  great 
comfort  in  being  able  to  see  and  converse  with 
bis  dear  friendt  once  more.  At  length  he  he- 
gan  to  grow  weaker,  and  about  tbe  first  of  No- 
vember the  eymptons  of  a  speeedy  dissolution 
were  manifested;  but  he  still  lingered  until 
yesterday,  when,  in  the  presence  of  bis  wife 
and  son,  bis  faithful  phyncain  and  other  dear 
friends,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  another  and 
a  better  world. 

Mr.  Frost  married,  the  first  of  June,  1837, 
Elmira  Stone,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iel and  Mrs.  Sally  [Buckmiuster]  Stone,  of 
Framingham.  They  bad  four  children,  two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Another  died  in  Fayal 
under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned. 
The  surviving  son  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege at  the  last  Commencement,  snd  is  now  a 
student  at  law  in  the  offioe  of  tbe  Hon  E.  Rock- 
wood  Hoar.  This  son  baa  stood  by  the  bed- 
side to  smooth  tbe  pillow  snd  administer  to  tbe 
wants  ol  his  languishing  parent.  Tbe  faithful 
and  affectiooate  wile  devoted  herself  witb  on- 
remitting  care  and  watchfulness  to  her  beloved 
husband  through  all  tbe  stages  of  bis  disease 
until  tbe  last  moment  came,  when  she  closed 
bis  eyes,  and  witnessed  with  that  faith  sad 
hope  a  Christian  eooM  die.  ' 

Tut:  Foebal  or  Thobeac,  which  took  place  in 
Concord  yesterday,  drawing  together  a  largo  com. 
j  any  of  his  townspeople,  with  somo  votive  pilgrims 
horn  perls  beyond,  was  an  occasion  more  impressive 
and  memorable,  by  much,  than  is  tho  wont  of  such 
set  i  cf .  It  derived  uncommon  interest  from  the  re- 
maiknblo  character  of  tho  man  whose  earthly  life  was 
ended,  end  from  tbo  weight  and  worth  ol  tbo  tributa- 
ry «  ords  to  fitly,  so  tenderly  spoken  there  by  friendly 
and  illustrious  lips-  As  that  fading  image  of  pathetic 
clay,  strewn  with  wild  towers  and  forest  sprigs,  lay 
awciting  interment,  thoughts  of  Its  former  occupant 
seemed  blent  with  all  the  local  landscapes.  And 
though  the  church-bell— after  tbe  affecting  old  cus- 
tom—lolled  the  forty-four  yean  ho  had  numbered, 
we  could  not  deem  that  he  was  dead  whoso  ideas  and 
sentiments  were  so  vividly  olive  in  our  souls. 

Selections  from  the  Bible  were  read  by  the  minister. 
A  brief  oO,  written  for  the  purpose  by  William  & 
Iciy  C'lii  i  ring,  was  plaintiroiy  sung.  Mr.  Emerson 
n  od  on  oeidrcss  of  considerable  length,  marked  by  all 
his  felicity  of  conception  and  diction— an  exqubdtc 
opprceiution  of  the  salient  and  subtle  traits  of  bis 
friend's  genius— a  high  strain  of  sanative  thoughts, 
full  of  beauty  and  cheerfulness,  chastened  by  tbo 
gentle  sorrow  of  tbe  hour.  Referring  to  tho  Alpine 
Buyer  adtlKris*t  or  coble  purity,  which  the  young 
twiirers  sometimes  lo'e  their  lives In.plucking  from 
lis  perilous  heights,  Mr.  Emerson  said,  "Could  wc 
pierce  lo  where  he  is  we  should  sec  him  wearing  pro- 
furc  chaplete  of  II ;  for  it  belonged  to  him.  Where 
there  is  knowledge,  where  there  is  virtue,  where 
t  here  is  beauty ,  where  there  Is  progress,  there  is  now 
his  heme." 

fir.  Aicot  read  some  rtrr  appropriate  passage* 
from  the  writings  of  the  deceased,  and  the  seirioe 
closed  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  sir.  Reynolds.  A 
long  procession  was  then  formed  to  follow  the 
body  to  the  grave.  Tho  bands  of  friends  rever- 
ently Iov.'ctciI  it  into  the  bosom  of  tbo  earth,  on  the 
pleasant  hillside  of  his  satlvo  village,  whoso  pros- 
'  i  ec'.s  will  long  wait  to  unfurl  themselves  to  another 
til-server  so  competent  to  discriminate  tbeir  features, 
and  to  attuned  to  their  moods.  And  now  that  It  Is 
too  l&le  for  any  further  boon  amidst  bis  darling 
Ixunls  below. 

There  wX  yet  his  mother  yield 
A  pillow  In  <Lcr  groonest  Sold, 
7s or  tbe  June  flowers  scorn  to  cover 
Tbo  clay  of  their  departed  lover. 
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Hawthorne's  but  retting  place. 

Tlie  family  wan  a  remarkable  one,  toD  of  tal- 
ent, rising  in  one  or  two  of  taunt  to  rentes,  and 
overflowing  with  affection  for  each  other.  John 
Thoreau,  the  grandfather,  wa»  the  aon  of  a 
French  woman  les-ldent  in  St  Hetter,  Jersey,  Ma- 
rie Le  Galais  by  name,— he  was  born  in  1754,  aad 
confirmed  in  the  Anglican  chorea  at  St  Heller  la 
1773.  Before  1785  he  had  married,  fa)  Boston,  a 
Scotch  woman,  Jennie  Boms,  and,  hi  1787,  hjj 
son  John,  father  of  the  poet,  was  been  in  Boston. 
Early  in  this  century,  John  rboreau,  the  elder, 
who  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  removed  to  Con- 
cord. There  bis  son  engaged  in  trade,  and,  about 
1810,  married  Hiss  Cynthia  Dunbar,  ds Dea- 
ler of  Bev  Asa  Dunbar  of  *■— .  H. 
H.  The  font  children  inherited  from  their 
mixed  ancestry,  French.  English,  New-English 
and  Scotch,  very  mixed  and  lively  qualities,  as 
well  as  serious  characters.  John  Tautens,  was 
younger,  was  Henry's  companion  in  his  "Week 
'on  the  Concord  and  Herrimac,"  and  was  a 
youth  of  remarkable  promise,  who  died  early; 
bis  slater  Helen,  also  died  at  the  age  of  37,  in 
1819— the  year  in  which  Henry  Tuonan  pub- 
lished bis  first  book.  This  left  the  brother  and 
sister,  Henry  and  Sophia,— the  younger  half  of 
the  hojsehold,— and  from  that  time  they  were 
never  long  separated  till  death  divided 
them.  Henry  had  completed  his  life  of 
solitude  at  Walden  before  this,  and 
was  again  at  his  father's  house  is> 
CoLcord  village,— eaDyinc  out  from  that  to  make 
bis  long  excursions  by  land  or  water,  In  many  of 
which  his  sister  accompanied  him.  Contrary  to 
the  common  estimate  of  his  character,  be  was 
eminently  domestic,  and  when,  as  a  youth,  his 
mother  told  bim,  "You  may  buckle  on  your 
'knapsack  and  roam  abroad  to  <eek  your  fortune  " 
Henry  shed  tears  and  was  unwilling  to  go  away 
from  those  he  loved  His  sister  had  the  same  strong 
affections,  and  mncb  of  Henry's  humor,  bnt  she 
had  also  a  tiilliant  dramatic  wit  rf  her  own,  which 
made  ber  one  of  the  most  entertaining  compa- 
nions. Sf  _e  the  death  of  her  mother,  four  or 
five  years  since,  she  has  lived  chiefly  in  Maine 
among  her  nearest  relatives,  but  away  from  the 
scenes  with  which  ber  dearest  memories  were  as- 
sociated—the fields  and  woods  of  Concord.  Sue 
has  also  been  a  suffering  invalid,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  slowly  dying,  by  an  in- 
curable disease,  the  end  of  which  she  clearly 
foresaw.  Yet  the  cheerful  temper,  mingled 
wilh  caprices  and  asperities, which  was  so  marked 
a  trait  in  Hemy  Thoreau,  was  ben  also,  and  she 
met  the  approach  o(  death,  not  only  with  serenity, 
bnt  with  a  laughing  mien  in  toe  midst  of  physi- 
cal torture. 

Jlie  foundation  of  the  family  character  was 
serious,  notwithstanding  the  gayety  of  their 
spirits.  They  all  became  abolitionists  early,  and 
were  among  the  sealous  supporters  and  warm 
personal  friends  of  Garrison  and  Phillips,  N.  P. 
Rogers,  Parker  Pillsbury,  and  the  anti-slavery 
come-outers  of  1840.  Their  house  was  hospitable 
to  fugitive  slaves  and  to  all  who  loved  the  good 
cause  of  emancipation.  John  Brown  found  his 
way  to  it  in  1857,  and,  from  that  time,  was  an 
object  of  admiration  to  Henry  Thoreau  and  his 
sister.  On  the  day  of  Brown's  death,  she  joined 
with  ber  brother  in  the  funeral  honon  paid  to 
him  at  Concord,  and  the  rose  which  bloomed  In 
her  window,  that  December  day,  sent  by  her  to 
Wise  Alcott,  brought  back  the  graceful  verses 
which  were  then  read  everywhere,  though  the 
author  had  not  yet  become  illustrious.  After  ber 
brother's  death,  two  yean  later,  Sophia  Thoreau 
inherited  bis  papers  and  published  many  of  them 
In  volumes,  aa  he  had  expected  ber  to  do.  Of 
late  yean  she  has  published  little,  and  now  has 
placed  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  ber  brother's 
friend  Blake,  who  will  print  portions  of  them. 
Hr  funeral  took  place  in  Concord  on  Sunday, 
with  rites  not  unlike  those  of  the  Anglican 
church,  of  which  she,  like  ber  ancestors,  was  a 
member,  though  hardly  a  communicant  In 
anti  slavery  days  the  church  did  not  stand  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  as  the  thought  ft  should, 
and  she  preferred  the  substance  of  religion  to  its 
forms.  But  she  died  in  the  Christian  faith,  and 
was  upheld  In  her  but  days  by  that  strong  con- 
edouraesa  of  immortality  wnicn  was  a  Bait  so 
marked  in  ber  brother's  nature. 

Death  coolers  a  momentary  distinction  on 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  But  the  claim 
of  Sophia  Thoreau  to  a  place  in  the  avenaarj  af 
others  rests  neither  on  this,  nor  alone  on  ber  de- 
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votion  to  the  poet-naturalist,  her  brother,  of 
whom  she  was  as  mncb  the  worthy  associate,  as 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  was  of  the  Engbah  poet. 
This  New  England  household,  of  which  the  was 
a  member,  bad,  like  some  other  American 
families,  a  distinct  and  Individual  existence,  In 
which  each  person  counted  for  something,  and 
was  not  a.  men*  daa>  hatha  baaed  water-level 
that  American  society  tends  more  and  mom  to 
become.  To  meet  one  of  the  Tboreaua  was  not 
the  same  as  to  encounter  any  other  person  who 
might  happen  to  cross  your  path.  Life  to  them 
was  something  more  than  a  parade  of  preten- 
sions, a  conflict  of  ambitions,  or  an  Incessant 
scramble  for  the  common  objectsof  desire.  They 
were  fond  of  climbing  to  the  bill-top,  and 
could  look  with  a  broader  and  kindlier  vision 
than  most  of  us  on  the  commotions  of  the  plain, 
and  the  mists  of  the  valley.  Without  wealth, 
or  power,  or  social  prominence,  they  still  held  a 
rank  of  their  own,  in  scrupulous  Independence 
and  with  qualities  that  put  condescension  oat  of 
the  question.  They  could  have  applied  to  them- 
selves, individually,  and  without  hauteur,  the 
motto  of  the  French  chevalier:— 

JetmiMmi  mi,  si  nrtnee  anaai, 
Je  tuis  Uteiffneur  de  Gomcf. 
They  lived  their  life  according  to  their  genius 
without  the   tear  of  man  or  of   "the  world's 
'dread  laugh,"  saying  to  Fortune  what  Tenny- 
son einga:— 
"Turn,  Fortune,   turn  thy  wheel  with    smile  or 

frown, 
With  tost  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  nor  down,— 
Our  beard  In  Utile,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 
Smile,  aud  we  sniile,  the  lords  of  many  lands, — 
Frown,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  handl,— 
For  man  is  man,  and  master  of  his  fate." 

■lay  the  turf  be  green  and  the  autumn  leaves 
fall  gently  above  the  graves  of  so  much  nit,  each 
high  courage,  and  so  many  of  the  milder  vir- 


_    ,     THE  DKATB  Or  MBS^ALCOTT. 

Tneimnounoems^ of  Hn.  A. B. aSott's  death 
will  recall  to  every  one  who  baa  teen  or  known  of 
ber  lovely  memories  of  that  noble  woman.  Mrs. 
^laeit  waa  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  May 
of  Boston  and  Dorothy  Bewail.  Ber  grandmother 
was  Elizabeth  Quincy,  and  Mn.  John  Hancock 
was  ber  grand-aunt.  All  that  was  strong  and 
gracious  in  this  brave  New  England  stock  she  In- 
herited abundantly.'  Ber  life  was  essentially  a 
amnestic,  ana,  stifr-gs  yuan  ago  the  wrote  and 
published  many  articles  upon  philanthropic  mat- 
ten,  in  wblcb  she  always  took  a  warm  and  active 
interest, 

In  1830  tbe  was  married  to  Mr.  Alcott.  Her 
brother,  tbe  Bev.  Samuel  J.  May,  gins  an  inter- 
esting account  of  their  One  meeting.  Mr.  May 
was  at  that  time  settled  in  Brooklyn,  Coon-  and 
through  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott  be  became  greatly 
interested  In  A.  Branson  Alcott,  "the  American 
"Pestalozsi,"  as  be  was  sometimes  called.  He 
was  then  teaching.  In  his  original  way,  a  school  In 
Cheshire.  Mr.  May  wrote  to  bun,  and  then,  feel- 
ing sure  that  be  was  a  man  of  genius,  aad  one  to 
be  known  intimate]),  Invited  bun  to  Brooklyn  for 
a  visit.*  He  says :  "I  bare  never  but  la  one  other 
"instance  been  so  immediately  taken  possession 
"of  by  any  man  I  nave  ever  met  in  life.  He 
"seemed  to  me  like  a  born  sage  and  saint— unique 
"in  wisdom  and  purity."  Miss  May  was  a  mem- 
ber of  her  brother's  family  at  tbe  time,  and  soon 
became  engaged  to  Mr.  Alcott. 

After  ber  marriage  ber  life  was  in  many  ways 
peculiar.  Mr.  Alcort's  theories  and  convictions 
led  bim  to  various  experiments  In  higher  modes 
of  living,— communities  and  tbe  like,— which  en- 
tailed great  hardships  and  labor  upon  his  wife, 
who  never  obstructed  his  views,  bnt  helped  him 
to  tbe  uttermost,  whatever  ber  private  opinion* 
may  have  been.  Miss  Louisa  Alcott  hat  written 
so  freely  of  the  early  trials  and  the  projected 
Utopias  of  ber  lather,  and  of  the  beautiful,  loving, 
heroic,  high-minded  family  life  wnioh  no  otrcum- 
stances  affected,  that  tbe  readers  of  bar  books 
have  grown  to  feel  that  they  bare  bad  tome  share 
in  that  life,  and  so  are  justified  In  bringing  tbetr 
tributes  of  love  and  admiration  to  Mrs.  aUoott'e 
memory. 

In  ber  Utter  yean  Mn.  Aloott  bat  had  much 
physical  suffering,  and  has  borne  it  with  the  se- 
rene cheerfulness  that  belonged  to  Iter  noble 
nature.  She  has  always  bad  a  keen  sense  of  sav 
mor,  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  Innocent  and  marry 
fun.  After  yean  of  modest  and  absolute  victory 
over  untoward  outward  circumstances,  she  reaped 
tbe  reward  of  ber  toils  In  tbe  worth  and  tbe 'work 
of  her  children,  and  her  last  yean  have  bean  rich 
In  comfort  and  peace,  which  the  would  not  sonar 
her  illness  to  mar.  Mn.  Aloott  -was  one  of  the 
rare  women  in  whom,  at  in  Mn.  Banroal  tUpkty, 
intellect,  taste  and  all  sunt>undlnga,pleasant  or 
otherwise,  were  made  subservient  to  eluuseisc. 


and  tbe  lovely  character  which  resulted  became  • 
blessing  and  a  belp  lar  bey""1  •*>»  «i™ie  of  bar 
near  and  personal  friends- 


Mas.  abbv  Mat  ajxwtt,  wire  of  Mr.  A.  Bresson 
Aloott,  a  lecturer  and  writer  of  note,  died  at ber  home 
In  Concord,  Mass.,  on  Sunday  evening, 
was  a  descendant  on  the  maternal  and  i 
from  two  of  the  earliest  Boston  >—  "■»*,  May  aad 
BewaL  She  was  the  youngest  and  sole  aanltlag 
child  of  tbe  bite  CoL  Joseph  May,  aad  sister  af  the 
bite  Samuel  J.  May.  Mrs.  Alcott  was  born  m  aad  far 
many  yean  waa  a  resident  of  Boston;  ber  sasoctssatsa 
from  first  to  last  clustered  here;  she  was  a  worsen  af 
tbe  broadest  philanthropy,  and  many  elegant  eeaurre- 
ments.  During  ber  residence  In  Boston  she  teak  a 
gnat  into  rest  In  doing  for  the  poor  and  aw  Hag  them 
do  for  ibaan elves.  She  wrote  largely  ansa  thai  aad 
kindred  topics,  ber  articles  were  wider/  coated,  thntr 
etvlewas  most  fcBcltons,  beaming,  too,  with  iln  ill- 
lions  and  a  humor  which  won  largely  tor  bar  enaae, 
Ber  danahten,  Maw  Louisa  M.  Aloott  aad  Mass.  May 
Alcott,  the  artist,  inherit  tor  tbetr  isspeullie  Haas  af 
work  in  huge  measure  the  special  oaparrHaa  of  aVstr 

mother.  6etfa*Jour«~e  &**■  *7- 


Mlnot  Pratt  and  Brook  Farm. 

Editor  Commo>wbai.th  s — The  account  of 
tbe  life  and  characteristics  of  Minot  Pratt,  wfaleh 
appeared  in  your  paper  of  the  80th  nit.,  was  of 
peculiar  interest  to  all  warn,  tans  ansae!',  partici- 
pated In  tbe  life  at  Brook  Farm  and  learned 
through  the  intimacy  that  can  only  bo  had  in 
some  such  social  form  of  living  the  foil  beauty, 
simplicity  aad  nobleness  of  oor  departed  friend. 
Tbe  account  does  not  exaggerate,  in  the  slight- 
est, tbe  lavelioeia  of  bis  character,  hie  tweet 
serenity,  and  his  confidence  in  the  Great  Power 
which  controls  events,  and  in  tbe  revelations  of 
the  future.  Faithfully  and  beautifully  does  it 
describe  hie  familiarity  with  and  great  love  of 
nature,  of  her  trees,  and  plants  and  flowers. 
Bat  richer,  in  tbe  tame  degree  that  the  subjects 
of  it  were  higher  and  grander  than  simple  flow- 
era  and  trees,  was  his  intercourse  with,  the 

women  and  children  of  Brook  Farm,  No  one 
can  ever  forget  the  entire  freedom  from  fret 
and  fume  aad  worry  he  evinced,  while  he  never 
neglected  a  doty  or  failed  to  accomplish  bis  full 
share  of  work.  No  one  can  fail  to  recall  how 
peaceful  and  free  from  criticism  of  others  his  life 
was ;  with  what  rare  fidelity  to  truth  he  estimat- 
ed bit  fellows,  and  how  little  apparent  thought 
or  recognition  of  self  there  was  in  all  his  ac- 
tions. Indeed,  the  loveliness  of  his  spirit  shone 
through  the  bodily  vesture,  and  bit  smile  itself 
wss  a  blessing  which  one  might  seek  to  win, 
and  be  proud  to  have  gained  by  one's  exertions. 
Tbe  young,  who  feel  so  instinctively  the  purity 
and  sweetness  of  such  souls,  could  not  fail  to 
love  such  a  man ;  and  they  were  drawn  to  him 
by  the  strongest  sympathy  and  affection.  His 
presence,  in  all  the  various  spheres  of  active 
life  and  industry,  had  a  wonderful  educational 
power  upon  both  young  and  old;  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  several  individuals  of  similar  beauty 
and  character  I  attribute  the  harmony  and  beau- 
ty, in  considerable  degree,  of  our  Brook  Farm 
life.. 

The  funeral  services  at  Concord — If  "services* 
they  could  be  called — were  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate to  tbe  departure  of  to  lovely  a  soul,  and 
were  beautiful  in  their  eimplicity  and  natural- 
ness. No  word  or  look  of  gloom  was  there.  In 
addition  to  tweet  hymns  tang  by  friendly  voices, 
and  the  pleasant,  hopeful  words  by  Mr.  Aloott, 
bit  old  friend  and  neighbor,  8.  D.  Bobbiot,  told 
how  true  and  tweet  and  natural  a  man  he  waa, 
and  of  bit  deep  love  of  nature ;  and  laid  that 
"even  the  little  apriog  flowers  would  wonder 
why  their  friend,  with  bit  sweet,  loving  smile,  did 
not  come  and  tee  tbem  ss  formerly,"  and  that 
"the  great  elm  in  the  front-yard  never  looked 
down  upon  a  truer  man."  Previous  to  hit  re- 
marks he  read  tbe  following  beautiful  lines, 
written  by  himself  for  tbe  occasion  :— 
"LET  ME  GO,  FOB  THE  DAT  BRBAKKTH.- 

Tbe  wsves  of  light  are  drifting 
From  off  tbe  heavenly  shore ; 

Tbe  shadows  all  are  lifting 
Away  forever  snore  I 

Troth,  like  another  morning, 
It  beaming  on  my  way; 

I  bleat  tbe  Power  which  poureth  la 
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■LTBTOT  PRATT, 
Died  in  Concord,  Mat*.,  March  29th,  Minot 
Pratt,  aged  73  yean.  This  announcement 
which  appeared  in  our  colnmn*  hat  week, 
merits  from  the  New  England  Fabmbb, 
more  than  a  patting  notice. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  for  many  yean  a  neighbor 
and  intimate  friend  of  our  late  Editor,  the 
Hon.  Simon  Brown,  and  daring  that  time  the 
columns  of  the  Fabmib  were  often  enriched 
with  able  and  practical  ai  tides  frees  hie  Baa, 
and  to  hit  accurate  habiti  of  obeervation.and 
extensive  botanical  knowledge,  the  Editor 
and  reader*  of  thia  paper  were  almost  weekly 
laid  under  obligation.  Since  Mr.  Brown'* 
death,  Mr.  Pratt'i  communication*  in  the  Far- 
mer have  been  leu  frequent,  though  be  never 
loat  his  interest  in  the  paper,  and  never  en- 
tirely ceased  contributing  to  ita  column*. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  bom  at  Weymouth,  Man., 
Jan.  8,  1805,  and  at  about  the  age  of  17  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  New  Bedford  Mercury, 
to  learn  the  printing  businesl.  Shortly  after 
attaining  bis  majority  he  married,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  resided  in  Hingham. 
Later  he  removed  to  Boston  where  for  several 
years  he  printed  the  Christian  Jlegitter,  the 
organ  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  About 
this  time  he  became  interested  in  the  Socialist 
doctrines  of  Fourier,  and  when  the  celebrated 
"Brook  Farm"  community  was  formed,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  it,  and  continued  for  more 
than  three  years  one  of  its  leading  spirits. 
This  intimate  association  with  the  brilliant 
company  of  earnest  thinkers,  and  enthusiasts 
gathered  at  Brook  Farm,  was  of  great  service 
to  him,  and  contributed  much  tc  the  formation 
of  that  sweet  and  simple  character,  which  we, 
who  have  known  him  only  in  hi*  later  years. 
shall  always  remember. 

Since  1845  Mr.  Pratt  has  resided  in  Con- 
cord, engaged  in  the  business  of  farming.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  member*  of  the  Con- 
cord Farmers1  Club,  more  than  twenty-five 
years  afro,  and  for  sixteen  years  ita  Secretary, 
taking  always  a  deep  interest  in  its  proceed- 
ings and  rarely  missing  it*  meeting*.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  a  good  writer ; 
carefully  considering  his  subject  and  systemat- 
ically arranging  his  thought*,  he  seldom 
found  himself  compelled  to  modify  or  abandon 
bis  conclusions.  Of  pure  and  simple  tastes, 
he  became  interested  in  the  study  of  Botany, 
especially  in  the  Flora  of  Concord,  and,  since 
the  death  of  his  friend  Thoreau,  ha*  taken  his 
place  a* 

"forest  seer 
And  prophet  of  the  venal  rear,'' 

in  the  woods  and  meadows  around  bis  home. 
To  young  naturalist*  and  student*,  hi*  expe- 
rience and  observation  were  especially  valua- 
ble, and  always  freely  and  gladly  given,  so 
that  he  ha*  done  more  than  any  other  person 
to  create  and  foster  among  his  young  towns- 
folk a  love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  Nature.  By  them,  not  less  than  by 
those  nearer  to  him  in  age  and  occupation,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed,  and  trulv  mourned. 

Mietetf  a*— ■■  6m,TW<j»nfl/rt 
To  most  of  our  readers  tMe-naree  will  recall 
no  memories  of  their  distant  youth;  to  some, 
however,  the  news  of  this  good  man's  death 
brings  up  fresh  setoBscrJoM  of  an  idyllic  period 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  early  dream  of 
Hawthorne  and  Curtis,  Ripley  and  Dana,— the 
imaginary  world  in  which  Zenobia  and  Priscllla, 
Holiiagsworth  and  Miles  Coverdale  lived  and 
suffered— rises  to  the  mind  at  the  thought  of 
Minot  Pratt,  a  plain  Concord  husbandman,  who 
was  buried  on  Monday  not  far  from  the  grave 
of  Hawthorne.  He  was  the  trusted  farmer  and 
one  of  the  few  men  of  affairs  at  Brook  Farm, 
and  m  1W4  was  a  director  of  that  community, — 
George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana  being  the 
others.    He  had  gone  there  early,  like  his  two 
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associates— giving  up  his  trade  of  printing  the 
Christian  Register  to  carry  out  his  theory  of 
the  Christian  life  in  a  community  of  equals. 
As  Mr  Daua  said  In  18*4:  "At  Brook  Farm 
'we  have  abolished  domestic  servitude.  It 
'was  a  deadly  sin— &  thing  to  be  es- 
'caped  from.  Accordingly  Vt  was  escaped 
'from,  and  we  have  now  for  three  years 
•lived  at  Brook  Farm  and  carried  on  the  busi- 
•ncss  of  life  without  it.  "At  Brook  Farm  they 
'are  all  servants  of  each  other:  no  uiau  is  master. 
'We  do  freely  from  the  love  of  it.  with  joy  and 
'thankfulness,  those  dntie*  which  art-  usually 
'discharged  by  domestics.  The  man'  who  per- 
'forms  one  of  these  duties — he  who  digs  a  ditch 
'or  executes  any  other  repulsive  work,  is  not  at 
•the  foot  of  the  social  scale;  he  is  at  the  head  of 
'it."  Such  was  not  Hawthorne'*  opinion,  for  in 
August,  1841,  after  living  at  Brook  Farm  for 
some  months,  be  wrote  in  his  diary:  "O,  labor 
'Is  the  curse  of  the  world!  Is  it  a  praise- 
'wortby  matter  that  I  have  spent  rive  golden 
'months  in  providing  food  for  horses  and  cows." 
Probably  Minot  Pratt,  hating  a  soberer  uiud, 
and  a  sweeter  spirit  than  Dana  or  Hawthorne, 
took  no  such  extreme  view  on  either  side.  He 
went  forward  for  years,  toiling  diligently  in  his 
vocation  at  Brook  Farm,  and  then,  when  the  in- 
vasion of  Fourier's  disciples  let  the  serpent  Into 
that  paradise,  he  retired,  poor  but  hopeful,  to 
his  little  farm  at  Concord,  and  there  made  a  do- 
mestic community  of  his  own  from  which  death 
has  just  withdrawn  him  at  the  age  of  73. 

Mr  Pratt  was  born  in  Weymouth,  of  the  Old 
Colony  stock,  and  as  a  boy  was  put  to  learn  the 
trade  of  stone-cutting.  Disliking  this,  he  went 
to  New  Bedford  and  learned  printing,  and  some 
time  before  1829  was  at  work  as  a  printer  in 
Boston,  where  he  belonged  to  Mr  R.  W.  Emer- 
son's parish  at  the  North-End,  and  was  married 
"by  that  young  clergyman  in  182P.  The  Pratts 
:are  said  to  have  been  the  first  couple  whom  Mr 
Emerson  married,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  some  re- 
membrance of  their  early  connection  with  his 
Hanover  street  church  which  deckled  them  to 
remove  to  Concord  after  their  Brook  Farm  expe- 
rience. More  likely  it  was  their  recognition  of 
him  as  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  social  and  re- 
ligious movement  which  they  had  joined,  and 
which  was  vaguely  termed  "Transcendental- 
'ism."  Mr  George  William  Curtis  went  from 
Brook  Farm  to  Concord  a  little  earlier  than  the 
Pratts,  and  worked  tor  awhile  on  the  great  farm 
upon  the  bill,  near  which,  and  under  a  broad 
elm,  Minot  Pratt  in  1845  went  to  dwell  and  to 
plant  the  orchards  and  flower-beds  that  ever 
afterward  occupied  his  care  until  age  and  illness 
imprisoned  him  in  bis  farm-house.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  cottage,  and  the  friends  who  went 
to  bis  funeral  thronged  it,  as  they  bad  many 
times  before  done  on  more  Joyful  occasions. 
Nearby,  when  be  first  occupied  h,  was  the  heaae 
of  Channmg,  the  poet,  who  song  there 

"Of  m v  email  cottage  oa  the  loner/  bill, 

Where  like  s  hermit  I  nvt  bide  my  tbne, 
Surrounded  by  a  lanoasssje  tying  rtllf 


All  fteawne  through,  as  ra  the  winter's  prune. 
Rude  and  as  homely  a*  these  verses  chime," 
Not  far  off  Hawtaerae  bad  ha**  writing  Ms 
"Mosses''  a  the  "OM  ■— ii^aast  tags-  ejp 
three  miles  away,  by  the  shore  of  Waldos, 
Thoreau  was  living  his  life  of  solitary  study, 
varied  by  the  companionship  of  these  and  other 
friends.  Hr  Alcott  was  returned  from  v  his  own 
little  community  at  "Frnltlands,"  and  was  re- 
building his  bouse  called  "Hillside"  on  the  Lex- 
ington road,  while  Mr  Emerson,  as  now,  was  in 
his  study  on  the  edge  of  the  Tillage.  Amidst 
these  friends,  each  busied  in  hi*  own  ideal  way, 
Minot  Pratt  took  bis  place,  and  lived  his  life— no 
less  ideal  than  theirs,  though  outwardly  more 
laborious.  He  tilled  his  acres,  planted  bis  trees 
and  vines,  and  dressed  bis  garden  with  his  own 
hands;  but  his  recreation,  and  one  might  sayj 
his  worship,  was  among  the  wild-flowers  and 
woodlands,  which  he  knew  almost  as  familiarly! 
as  Thoreau  did.  Thoreau  was  a  "poet-natural-j 
'ist,"  Minot  Pratt  was  a  farmer-naturalist,  btu] 
in  both  the  love  of  nature  was  tar  stronger  than; 
the  mere  scientific  thirst  for  knowledge.  They 
revered  nature  and  treated  her  with  the  modesty 
due  to  a  maiden,  and  with  the  respect  of  a  young 
lover.  This  sentiment  did  not  wither  a*  age 
came  on.  The  May-flower  and  the  rhodora,  the 
climbing  fern,  the  azalea,  the  "rock-loving  eot- 
'nmblne"  were  as  dear  to  Minot  Pratt  at  three- 
score and  ten  as  when  be  first  escaped  from 
the  city  to  the  freedom  of    the  fields.     His 


patient  hope  in  bis  last  sickness  was  that  he 
eight  lire  till  the  flewczs  ehoold  bloom  ecstj; 
and  the  crocuses  made  haste  to  blossom  in  his 
door-yard,  as  friendly  bands  bore  him  to  his 
Concord  grave. 

It  was  his  delight  to  plant  the  rose  and  deli- 
cate wild-flowers  in  places  that  bad  never  known 
them, — not  in  gardens  only ,  bat  along  the  wood- 
paths  and  lanes   where  he  fend  his  neighbors 
rambled   so   often.    In    this   way   he  assisted 
nature,  and  helped  bcr  to  embroider  the  plain 
summer  robe  of  the  New  England  landscape. 
Be" had  much    industry,  little   ambition;  and, 
though  be  wrote  well,  be  seldom  published  any- 
thing.   In  conversation  be  was  quiet  and  retir- 
ing; in  opinion,  earnest  and  forward-looking. 
The  dream  of  his  youth  was  the  consolation  of 
his  age;  and  he  did  not  reproach  the  universe 
for  the  failings  of  mankind.    He  loved  humbly 
and  hoped  nobly, — two  lures  of  happiness  which 
those   who    most  seek  that  coy  nymph  least 
remember  to  use.    He  was  happy  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  grand- 
children ;  hut  be  would  have  been  cheerful  even 
in  solitude.    One  of  his  three  sons,  who  died 
ten  years  ago,  had  married  the  sister  of  Miss 
Alcott,  and  so  the  "Little  Men"  railed  Minot 
Pratt  their  grandfather.    At   his  kinsman's  fu- 
neral Mr  Alcott  paid  the  tribute  of  friendship, 
and  his  daughter  sent  an  offering  of  pathetic 
verse,  which  we  are  permitted  to  copy-  We  print 
it  elsewhere,  as  well  for  its  truth  to  a  beautiful 
character  as  tor  its  own  imaginative  grace. 


MIXOT  PRATT  OF    COXCORD. 

£f?ieT^FliriDlrleTaiready  printed  leave 
less  to  be  said  concerning  this  excellent  man 
and  useful  citizen,  than  might  otherwise  be 
called  for. 

He  was  a  native  of  Weymouth,  in  the  Old 
Colony,  where  he  was  .born  January  8, 1805, 
being  the  third  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of 
thirteen  children,  only  four  of  them,  all 
sisters,  surviving  him. 

His  father,  Bela  Pratt,  was  a  stone  mason, 
ami  a  workman  of  exrelhtnt  reputation  hi 
that  line. 

It  was  his  wish  that  Minot  should  master 
the  same  craft,  but  the  boy  preferred  some 
other  trade,  and  selected  that  of  printing  a* 
most  congenial  to  him.  At  16  he  went  to 
New  Bedford  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  the 
art,  connecting  himself  with  the  Mercury 
office  there. 

Six  years  later  he  went  to  Boston,  and  ere 
long  took  charge  of  the  make  up  and  printing 
of  the  Christian  Register,  a  place  which  be 
held  for  many  years.  Two  years  later  (in 
1829)  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bridge,  of 
Chelsea,  and  made  that  place  his  home 
thenceforward  for  years.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  marriage  solemnised  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  after  he  became  a  cler- 
gyman. 

Religiously,  he  had  been  trained  as  a  Cal- 
vinist  in  boyhood.but  had  afterwards  experi- 
enced a  change  of  views  under  the  able 
preaching  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  a  preacher  of 
great  mental  breadth,  strength  and  acumen. 
As  soon  as  lie  came  to  Boston  he  entered 
with  all  his  heart  into  mission  Sunday  school 
work,  at  the  North  End,  serving  for  a  long 
time  as  superintendent  of  n  school  on  Friend 
street.  In  Chelsea  he  was  deacon,  sexton, 
and  general  right  liand  man  to  his  pastor, 
Rev.  S.Jl  Robbins,  that  gentleman  living  to 
be  present  at  his  parishioner's  funeral,  where 
he  read  h  poem  composed  by  himself  for  tbe 
occasion. 

As  a  Radical  Unitarian,  be  took  an  earnest 
interest  in  Transcendentalism  and  that  phe- 
nomenal social  and  religious  movement 
which  found  scope  and  vent  in  the  famous 
Brook  Farm  experiment,  undertaken,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  true  theory  of  Christ- 
ian life  in  s  community  of  equals. 

So  he  went  from  the  newspaper  office  to 
the  community  somewhere  from  '40  to  "42, 
whither  his  wife,  even  more  desirous  than  be 
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climbing  fern,  the  azalea,  the  rock-loving 
columbine  were  as  dear  to  him  at  threescore 
and  ten  a*  when  he  first  escaped  from  the 
city  to  the  freedom  of  the  fields.  His  pa- 
tient hope  in  his  lost  sickness  was  that  he 
niijilu  lire  till  the  flowers  should  bloom  again, 
and  the  crocuses  made  baste  to  blossom  in 
his  door  yard  as  friendly  hands  bore  him  to 
his  Concord  grave. 

"It  was  his  delight  to  plant  the  rose  and 
delicate  wild  flowers  in  places  that  had  never 
known  them — not  in  gardens  only,  but  along 
the  road  paths  and  lanes  where  he  and  his 
neighbors  rambled  so  often.  In  this  way  he 
assisted  nature,  and  helped  to  embroider  the 
plain  summer  robe  of  the  New  England 
landscape." 

In  the  sick  room  he  interested  himself  in 
planting  seeds  and  doing  other  window  gar- 
den work  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death. 

Since  coming  to  C.  he  has  attended  church 
but  little,  and  yet  his  was  a  most  reverent 
nature.  He  sought  and  found  God  every- 
where as  he  walked  the  earth.  After  he  had 
been  at  work  among  his  plants  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  he  had  been  to  church. 

In  botany  he  was  well  versed,  having  Prof. 
Gray  and  other  eminent  naturalists  aa  cor- 
respondents. Flowers,  plants  and  trees  were 
his  favorite  topics  of  convene. 

He  loved  the  arts  of  outdoor  embellishment, 
and  was  for  six  or  eight  years  chosen  by  the 
town  as  its  superintendent  of  public  grounds. 

He  wrote  upon  his  favorite  themes  to  such 
journals  as  the  Christian  Register,  the  Spring* 
field  Republican,  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Waltham  Free  Press  and  the  Concord  Free- 
man. He  was  the  accurate  and  laborious 
secretary  of  the  Farmer's  Club  here  for 
16  years.  For  a  while  he  served  upon  the 
School  Committee  Board  in  Concord. 
Though  careful  and  correct  in  composition 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  technical  grammar 
and  was  apposed  to  its  study  in  the  public 
schools. 

He  had  a  passion  for  reading  on  religions 
topics.  Indeed  the  very  last  book  he  per- 
used was  James  Freeman  Clark's  "Ten 
Religions." 

Spiritualism  be  Investigated,  but  was  care- 
ful about  either  unreservedly  endorsing  or 
denouncing  its  claims. 

Life  to  him  with  all  its  hardness  and  de- 
privation was  a  sweet  and  beautiful  thing. 
His  love  of  the  beeatmu  ss>  attached  the 
young  to  him  that  be  nerer  seemed  old  to 
them.  The  world  was  so  full  of  beauty  that 
he  was  far  fcom  being  anxious  to  leave  it. 

He  was  fond  of  plain  home  singing,  but 
bad  no  special  relish  for  elaborate  music. 

Anything  set  and  fixed  like  a  form  of 
grayer,  was  repugnant  to  him. 

"He  was  more  industrious  than  ambitious." 
Honey  making  was  not  his  forte ;  it  was  not 
in  him,  he  said,  and  there  was  no  use  in  his 
trying  to  develope  it 

It  was  not  his  habit  to  speak  at  all,  unless 
he  had  something  that  waa  worth  the  saying. 
Nonsense  and  frivolity  were  distasteful  to 
him. 

Despite  his  modestly  quiet  bearing  he  had 
pronounced  opinions  and  knew  how  to  admin- 
ister rebuke  in  love  whenever  he  deemed  it 
necessary. 

All  his  life  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
temperance,  and  he  continually  spoke  of 
smoking  as  "that  vile-habit" 

"The  dream  of  his  youth  was  the  consola- 
tion of  his  ngf ;  and  he  did  not  reproach  the 
universe  for  the  failings  of  mankind. 

"He  wns  happy  in  the  affections  of  his 
wife,  his  children  and  his  grand-children; 
but  he  would  have  been  cheerful  even  in 
solitude." 


no 

MAT  ALCOTT  sripnrn 

Mrs.  May  Al- 
eott  Nieriaer  saddened  Ibe  New  Tear's  fas 
tivities,  and  throws  a  cloud  of  grief  over  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  We  will  not  apeak 
of  the  deep  and  sacred  Borrow  of  her  own 
family.  A  very  large  circle  of  those  who 
never  saw  her,  felt  a  tender  feeling  towards 
the  youngest  of  the  Little  Women.  The 
Amy  of  the  story.  If  not  a  literal  portrait, 
possessed  many  of  the  graceful  and  winning 
traits  whic'i  endeared  Mrs.  Nieriker  to  her 
circle  of  friends.  A  pure  transparent  sim- 
plicity, a  youthful  freshness  of  feeling, 
genuine  interest  in  the  progress  of  others, 
earnest  striving  after  excellence  herself 
with  a  sweet  willingness  to  be  taught — and 
to  accept  criticism  however  severe,  only  as 
a  help  to  correct  her  errors  and  Improve  in 
her  art, — are  the  traits  which  come  moat 
prominently  to  our  mind  in  thinking  of  her 
now.  Bhe  was  always  a  lover  of  art.  but 
soon  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  music,  and  de- 
voted herself  wholly  to  drawing.  Mrs. 
Murdoct's  lessons  and  Dr.  Rimroer'a  in- 
structions gave  her  her  first  training,  and 
she  gained  needed  self-knowledge  aa  a  teach- 
er. She  was  very  successful  with  her  pu- 
pils. When  through  the  liberality  of  her 
distinguished  sister  she  could  fulfill  the  de- 
sire of  her  heart  in  going  to  Europe,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  study,  and  her  progress  was 
rapid.  Her  copies  from  Turner  received 
high  praise  and  a  ready  sale,  and  she  bad 
the  sweet  satisfaction  of  supporting  herself 
without  longer  taxing  her  generous  sister. 

The  unselfish  mother  so  well  portrayed 
in  the  Mrs.  March  of  "Little  Women,"  felt 
the  separation  from  her  youngest  pet,  but 
like  a  true  New  England  woman  she  re- 
fused to  call  her  home,  saying,  "No.  May 
is  getting  what  she  needs,  and  I  am  happier 
to  know  that  than  to  have  her  with  me, 
feeling  that  she  is  not  improving  in  her 
art." 

It  was  a  deep  grief  to  the  daughter  to  be 
absent  from  the  home  circle  when  that 
mother  passed  away,  and  it  was  tender  sym- 
pathy in  that  sorrow  which  first  brought 
out  the  love  which  united  her  to  Mr.  Nieri- 
ker. It  is  most  consoling  to  know  that  her 
married  life  was  thoroughly  happy,  and 
that  her  husband's  mother  and  sister  were 
with  her  during  her  illness,  giving  her  all 
the  care  and  tenderness  which  her  friends 
could  ask  for  her. 

Yet  we  must  mourn  when  a  life  so  pore, 
true  and  loving  is  cut  off  midway,  and  the 
wife,  mother,  daughter,  sister  is  no  more. 
Mourn  not  without  giatitude  for  bar  life, 
not  without  hope  for  the  future,  bat  with 
aching  hearts  now. 

But  her  life  is  not  in  vain,  thousands  will 
turn  again  to  the  sweet  story  of  her  girlhood 
and  learn  new  lessons  from  it  Her  mat 
work  was  to  complete  a  little  book  of  ad- 
vice to  young  artists,  who  like  herself,  wish- 
ed to  study  abroad  with  narrow  pecuniary 
means.  It  will  have  a  special  interest  now. 
k.  d.  c. 

MADAME  MA  Y  ALCOTT  NIERIKER. 
[Died  <n  Ports,  Dot.  to.  ISTi.l 
By   CiioLim  A.   Miio>. 
HPIDING8  came  across  the  sea 
Melting  all  my  heart  in  me ; 
Tidings  of  a  presence  fled. 
Of  a  sweet  life  vanished : 
Came  that  word  across  the  sea. 
Melting  all  my  heart  iasae. 

Tet  I  never  saw  her  face ; 
Only,  from  my  narrower  place, 
I  bad  gased  with  reverent  eyes 
q         On  her  daring  soul's  emprise : 
*>         Been  her  mount  from  height  to  height, 
*         Like  a  strong  bird  in  its  flight. 


With  a  gladness  grave  and  sweet. 
Into  home's  serene  retreat ; 
Linking  with  her  larger  life 
Name  of  mother,  name  of  wife. 

Ah,  we  looked  to  see  ber  rise, 
Sweep  once  more  ber  native  sides 
And— with  love's  rejoicing  sway 
Blending  art's  divine  essay- 
Yield  to  our  unsated  sight 
New  creations  of  delight. 

How  our  dearest  fancies  err! 
God  bad  other  thought  for  her ; 
And  in  life's  deep  mysteries 
Ours  the  grief,  the  knowledge  his. 
If  we  knew,  should  we  rejobe 
He,  not  we,  bad  had  the  choice? 

Doubtless:  yet  our  hearts  are  sore. 
Thinking  she  will  come  no  more; 
Thinking  of  an  old  man's  dole 
For  toe  darling  of  Us  soul; 
Finding  balm  in  this  alone : 
God  foraaketh  not  his  own. 

Stricken  husband,  sisters,  sire, 
Passing  through  the  trial-Orel 
Little  child,  as  yet  untaught 
What  the  hand  of  death  has  wrought! 
Ohe  walks  with  you  in  the  flame, 
Lord-Jebovab  ia  his  ■ 


The  Sodden  Death  of  one  of  Con- 
cord's Most  CSifted  Daugfa- 
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TKIBtTES  OK   THE    PRESS    AND     L.ETTEB 

from  Miss  Aloott,  the  Althor. 
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Tfll  at  length,  when  love  came  nigh. 
Dropped  she  with  a  tender  cry. 


The  literary  and  metropolitan  as  well 
as  local  press,  has  been  sadly  privileged 
within  p.  few  days  to  note  in  most  sym- 
pathetic phrase  the  passing  from  earth 
of  a  nol  tie  and  very  lovable  woman  in 
the  person  of  Hay  Alcutt. 

_  An.ong  the  many  contribution*  of  'a 
biographic  nature  at  oar  hands,  we  se- 
lect a  few  as  traversing  much  of  the 
ground  in  which  our  readers  will  be 
especially  interested : 

FROM    WORCESTER 

comes  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts 
as  contributed  to  the  Spy  by  one  of  her 
friends: 

"The  numerous  friends  of  Mm.  May 
Alcotl  Nieriker.  youngest  daughter  of 
A.  Hrousou  Aleott  of  Concord,  the  well 
known  author  and  le«-turer.  and  sister 
of  Louise  M.  Alcotl.  will  In-  pained  to 
hoar  of  her  sudden  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Paris.  France,  on  Tuesday, 
the  30th.  She  was  horn  at  Concord. 
Mai*.,  in  1K40.  and  though  participat- 
ing in  her  elder  sister's  taste  for  litera- 
ture, was  more  inclined  to  artistic  pur- 
suits. She  became  a  stinleut  in  the 
ll.r-i.rti  School  h!'  fVsigu.  afterwards  in 
the  studio  of  M.  Km/  in  Paris,  and  has 
studied  also  under  S.  Tnckennau.  Dr. 
liimmcr,  Hunt.  Vautier.  Johnston  and 
Midler.  A  few  years  ago  she  went  to 
Paris  to  perfect  her  studies,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  married  to  M.  Kmcst 
Nieriker,  sou  of  a  Swiss  hanker,  open- 
ing a  studio  there.  Among  her  point- 
ings are  oil  and  water  color  copies  of 
inuiiy  of  Turner's  pictures'.  These  cop- 
ies arc  highly  prized  in  Kngland.  and 
arc  used  iu  the  South  Kensington  schools 
for  the  pupils  to  work  from.  Her  paiul- 
iugs  from  nature  arc  also  appreciated 
highly  abroad.  Mr-.  Nieriker  has  il- 
lustrated one  or  more  oi  the  Itooks  re- 
cently published  by  her  sister  Ixmiw. 
and  lias  herself  written   a   book  entitled 
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lde.  Itr  exhibited  >ii  tin-  Art  Museum  in 
I  lie  Spring.  Her  owu  xketelies  which 
idie  lirouglit  home  nt  variou*  times  sold 
•mi  rapidly  lliHt  tin-  iiumIi-.-i  nrtiwl  ws8 
•uirpritted  t<i  find  Iht  nimplc  work  pre- 
ferred to  tlie  copies  which  were  no  much 
valued.  Hv  the  suit-  nt  then?  pictures 
she  was  euiibl<><]  to  revisit  Europe  for 
another  year  i.t'iiiird  ami  most  siicces*- 
ful  study  in  Paris  ami  Loudon. 

She  had  Ihi'Ii  a  teacher  of  drawing 
and  water  colors,  mid  a  year  before  her 
last  trip  abroad  she  n|>cncd  n  free  art 
M-hool  in  Ciaicord  at  her  owu  expense, 
giving  time,  teaching,  casts,  day  books, 
aud  liest  of  all  the  inspirntioii  of  her 
own  patient,  yet  anient  love  and  labor 
lor  her  art.  Many  a  grateful  pupil  wiD 
remember  her  generous  aid  and  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  true  IrieiuL 

Her  marriage  won  not  * -entirely  un- 
•xpc.t-t.'  by  h  j  immed.itt'  family,  dot 
was  her  death,  a  surprise  to  them,  let- 
ters having  apprised  them  of  sudden  and 
severe  illness  some  days  before  the  cable 
brought  the  sad  news  that  the  happy 
little  romance  of  the  past  two  years  was 
ended. 

Madame  Nieriker  was  planning  to 
pass  the  winter  with  her  husband's  fam- 
ily in  Badeu,  but  the  unusually  bitter 
weather  in  Paris  proved  unfavorable 
to  her,  and  after  a  brief  illness  she 
died  of  ccrebro  spinal  menengitis 
iu  the  39th  year  of  Iter  age,  leaving 
a  little  daughter  seven  weeks  old. 

l.  x.  A. 

FROM     SPRINGFIELD. 

By  way  of  the  Springfield  Republican 
there  comes  a  column  editorial  presum- 
ably from  the  pen  oi  Mr.  Sanborn,  a 
near  neighbor  and  warm  friend  of  the 
Alcott  family  at  Concord. 

The  introductory  portion  makes  men- 
tion of  her  previous  visit  to  Europe  in 
'60-70.  during  which  she  made  those 
copies  of  Turner's  paintings  and 
sketches  which  were  the  first  good  ones 
seen  iu  Boston,  and  gave  the  young  ar- 
tist distinction  as  having  succeeded  in  a 
very  difficult  branch  of  art  education, 
aud  states  that,  not  satisfied  with  these 
essays  in  art  she  set  forth  in  September, 
'77.  upon  another  European  journey, 
a'.iil  established  herself  in  Paris,  where 
she  devoted  herself  with  characteristic 
energy  to  painting  and  drawing,  in 
both  of  which,  aud  especially  in  the 
latter  she  made  rapid  improvement, 
several  of  her  works  being  exhibited  at, 
the  Paris  Salon  in  "iH-'U,  and  all  she 
cared  to  dispose  of  finding  a  ready  sale 
abroad.  Her  |iainthigs  an;  described 
as  sincere,  simple  aud  graceful  expres- 
sions of  her  aspirations  in  art. 

Tlie.  sul>sei|uciit  |iortion  of  the  article 
we  give  entire,  as  follows : 

As  Margaret  Fuller,  though  married 
to  an  Italian  husband,  is  best  known 
bv  her  familiar  Xew  England  name,  so 
'Mine  Aienker  will  still  be  remembered 
as  May  Alcott.  She  was  the  youngest 
of  the' four  "little  women"  who  have 
become  so  famous  iu  the  pages  of  her 
sister's  books,  ami  was  the  only  one  of 
them  born  in  Concord.  In  early  child- 
hood she  left  tliat  town  for  the  '^Para- 
dise Lost"  of  Mr.  Alcott  in  Harvard, 
but  returned  again  and  again  to  Con- 
cord, beginning  her  art  education  there 
and  at  Boston.  Al  times  the  care  of 
Hie  ImttwhnM  depended  ou  her.  and  she 
gave  up  the  pencil  and  the  studio  for 
the  tasks  of  domestic  life,  which  so  of- 
ten hold  woman  back  flora  a  more  con- 
spicuous career.  In  IH'H  she  married 
Ernest  Xieriker.  a  Swiss  man  of  busi- 
ness whom  she  met  in  Londnu.     After 
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their  marriage  they  lived  in  Mendou, 
near  Paris,  and  lately  iu  Paris  itself, 
where  her  child  was  born  on  the  8th 
of  Novcmlier  last. 

•  •  •  *  • 

She  liad  given  up  paiutiug  last  sum- 
mer, but  declared  her  purpose  to  renew 
it.  aud  not  to  let  her  married  state  thwart 
the  purpose  of  her  life  before.  Iu  this 
purpose  her  husband  agreed,  aud  many 
years  of  activity  seemed  to  await  her 
when  this  malady  came  to  terminate 
her  energetic  career  and  to  sadden  all 
who  knew  her. 

Like  all  the  members  of  the  remark- 
able family  to  which  she  belonged.  May 
Alcott  was  by  nature  fonned  for  an 
ideal  life.  The  weight  of  circumstances 
repressed,  but  could  not  overcome  this 
tendency,  which  took  the  direction  of 
art  and  social  freedom  rather  than  to- 
ward philosophy  and  literature.  She 
wrote  easily  and  with  spirit,  but  her 
special  gift  was  not  that.  Slie  desired 
a  sphere  and  reuown  of  her  own.  con- 
nected but  not  too  closely  involved  with 
those  of  her  father  aud  her  sister. 
Hence  her  devotion  to  paiutiug  which 
took  the  place  of  earlier  hopes  aud  the 
narrow  roiuiu  of  duties  to  which  she 
sometimes  found  herself  restricted.  To 
these  duties  in  their,  most  absorbing  form 
she  did.  however,  return,  aud  found  in 
them  her  swiftest  pleasure. 

In  the  generosity  of  her  nature, 
which  had  longed  for  the  great  world 
and  shining  deeds,  she  recognized  the 
felicity  of  fortune  that  makes  Slie  world 
so  lull  of  satisfactions  and  adopts  with 
gentle  wisdom  each  heart  aud  haud  te 
its  assigned  task. 
••"'*'•  •Bie  *  * 

But  it  was  uot  so  ordered  that  this 
felicity  should  coutiuue.  aud  uow  death 
has  drawn  his  curtain  over  the  last  pic- 
ture her  fond  imagination  painted. 

A.    DROXSOtl    ALCOIT  DEAD. 

^f-lfSHmu  — ■ — -tout-inr 

AKOTBEK  TEACHES  OF  THB  COKCOBD 
SCHOOL  GOKE. 

One  of  those  enrioos,  eccentric,  and  at 
toe  e«me  time  most  attractive  figures,  that 
have  made  Concord,  Moss.,  the  borne  of  their 
mystlo  transcendental  philosophy,  faded  from 
the  Held  of  human  vision  yesterday  In  the 
death  of  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  at  Boston. 
Bl«  place,  fixed  already  In  the  minds 
of  most,  becomes  clear  to  all  when  It  Is  said  that 
for  50  years  he  was  the  friend  and  almost  con- 
stant companion  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
While  a  man  whose  mental  qualities  made  It 
Impossible  that  be  should  achieve  what  the 
world  calls  anceess  be  was  also  a  man  who 
lettveamaor  footprint*  behind  him. 

Mr.  Alcoa's  history  is  a  comparatively  un- 
eventful one.  Re  was  the  son  of  a  Connecticut 
farmer  and  was  born  In  Wolcolt,  Conn..  Nov.  29. 
1709.  When  comparatively  a  boy  he  was  sup. 
piled  with  a  small  outfit  of  goods  and  sent  to 
Norfolk.  Va.,  to  dispone  or  them  among 
the  punters  of  the  Stale.  Ills  teste 
for  business  was  so  weak  and  his  social 
uud  runveri-utlooal  qualities  so  uiuctt  stronger, 
however,  that  ou  his  return  to  New-England. 
21b  employer  J'ouml  only  a  few  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  had  been  disposed  of.  His  llmo  had  not 
been  spent  for  nauubt,  however,  for  be  bail  been 
the  guest  or  many  Intelligent  men  who  bad  lent 
ihlm  ibelr  books,  talked  with  him  aud  enjoyed 
'his  society. 

He  next  took  up  the  profession  or  teaching, 
which  he  continued  through  life.  In  1S23  he 
established  an  lufnnt  school  In  Boston,  which 
became  renowned,  uot  only  from  the  decidedly 
advanced  views  of  the  teacher,  but  trout  his 
uuinne  conversational  mode  of  teaching. 
He  was  soou  after  opi>osed  by  the 
press  of  tbo  day  on  account  of  bis 
at  that  time  peculiar  Idoas,  and  relinquished 
the  schi>ol.  retiring  to  Cuueord,  where  he  dovot- 
ed  himself  to  tun  study  of  natural  tueoiogy.  re- 
form In  education,  diet,  and  civil  and  social 
Institutions.  From  Jhju  till  184""  he  was  the 
author  of  the  "Orphic  Suylmrs,"  wbteh  ap- 
peared In  the  jilul,  published  In  boston. 
In  1841!,  on  tlie  Invitation  of  James 
1*.  Greaves  or  London,  he  visited  England, 
whore  he  lectured  and  was  much  admired.  On 
las  return  he  was  accompanied  by  Charles  I.ane 
ami  H.  u.  Wright,  in  company  with  whom  be 
tried  to  carry  to  success  tbo  "  Frutilands."  oue 
of  those  attempts  mode  In  Massachusetts  to 
found  a  "oouiniuulty"  on  a  philosophical  basis. 
The  scene  of  this  venture  was  at  Harvard, 
Mass.,  but  It  was  soon  given  op.  Until  within  a 
few  years  he  has  lived  quietly  In  Concord  wub  a 


married  daughter,  Mrs.  J'ratu  oud  his  daugbter, 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  6u  well  knowu  as 
trie  author  of  "little  Women,"  "The 
Eight  Cousins."  and  other  stories.  While  In 
Concord,  hv  was  the  friend  of  such  uien  as  the 
Rev.  IV.  Cbanning,  Hawthorne,  Garrison.  Theo- 
dore J  arker,  KHzabeth  Peabody.  Margaret  Full- 
er, Wjudell  full  lips,  aud  old  John  Blown  bli> 
•elf. 

Mr.  Alcott's  "  Conversations,"  which  be  was 
accustomed  to  give  iu  different  parts  of  the 
couutry  for  over  40  years,  were  very  peculiar. 
They  are  described  as  follows:  "  lie  sits,  at 
a  Table  or  desk,  and  after  his  auditors 
have  assembled  becins  to  talk  on 
some  scientific  subject,  roeutioned  beforehand, 
such  as  poetry,  nature,  fate,  love,  idealism,  in- 
dividuality, character— subjects  so  broad  and 
deep  oe  to  be  Inexhaustible.  He  coutiuues  for 
oue  hour  exactly— his  watoh  lying  before 
him— lu  a  fragmentary,  rambling  manner, 
and  concludes  with  some  such  phrase  as, 
'The  spirit  of  conversation  Is  constrained  to- 
night.' '  Many  flue  things  might  have  been  said. 
but  tbo  cods  are  not  willlug.' 'Thought  oannot 
be  controlled.'  'Absolute  freedom  Is  essential  to 
effusion  of  the  soul."  Then  he  stops,  and  the 
next  evening  be  heglos  again  with  another 
theme,  treats  It  In  the  same  desultory  way,  and 
ends  with  similar  utterances,** 

Among  other  publications  from  the  pen  of  this 
ci'i;ous  man  are  "Tablets.*'  1808;  "Concord 
Days,"  IST-J;  "Table  Talk."  1877,-.  "Bonnets 
and  Cnotonete,"  1877. 
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tit-lLru*       VEBBKl   DEATHS. 

A.  Branson  Alcott.  the  Transcendental  Phll- 

2ui tlfsMs/t1"         oeopher. s<tsV  6 •  H if- 

Amos  Bronson  AlcoU  feoa  Saadajr  at  tbs>  tea*- 
nenee  of  bis  daugbter  in  Boston  at  the  age  or 
eighty-nine.  He  was  bora  in  Wolcott,  Conn. ;  bis 
father  was  a  farmer  and  mechanic  of  that  little 
hill-town,  living  in  a  small  way  by  the  labor  of 
bis  hands,  but  descended  from  a  powerful  family, 
the  Alcockes,  wbo  were  among  the  first  settlers 
and  magistrates  of  Rozbnry.  Oedbain  and  New 
Raven.  Amos  Branson  Alcott'a  mother,  from 
whom  he  took  his  second  Cbrl-tian  name,  was 
also  of  a  leading  Connecticut  taniily.  tbe  Bran- 
sons. Mr.  Alcott  went  to  school  until  be 
was  thirteen  JWS  obi,  and  at  tbe  age  oi 
twelve  began  to  keep  a  diasy  a  practice 
which  be  bad  continued  nntil  incapacitated  by 
illness.  Still  earlier  be  had  read  'Banyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  tbe  book  of  all  others  which 
had  tbe  greatest  influence  on  bis  mind.  He 
learned  to  write  by  practising  with  chalk  on  bis 
mother's  kitchen  floor,  and  became  in  bis  boy- 
hood a  skilled  penman,  so  that  his  first  essay  in 
teaching  was  as  master  of  a  writing-school  in 
Carolina.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  worked  for  a 
while  at  clock-making  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  and  in 
tbe  same  year  went  on  an  excursion  Into  northern 
Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts,  selling  a  3  ij  8  u.,3 
few  articles  as  be  went,  to  meet  tbe  expenses  of  ".s^o 
bis  journey.  On  a  similar  journey  in  Virginia  a  ^  S  g  g  3 
few  years  "afterwards,  he  was  kindly  received  at  |*||j 
tbe  great  houses  of  the  planters.  His  Bret  school  jj'tj** 
was  in  a  district  three  miles  from  his  home.  JJ^jj 
Afterwards    he    ;;;:^ht    a    famous    school    at      3  ~  jp  u  3 

..,,',"  -9  ;  3  ■=  S 

Cheshire,  Conn.  Iu  Jsfattalv,  ik-«.  he  wrote  a  brief 
account  of  his  method  of  teaching,  which  attract- 
ed much  attention.  He  contained  this  system  in  3  «  o  |  1 1 
a  similar  school  In  Bristol  In  the  winter  of  1827-8,  S  -  '3  a  g  ; 
and  then  removed  to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  an  «  g  C  t"  X 
infant  school  on  Salem  street  in  June,  1828.  In  ?a  oS|l 
the  following  April  he  opened  a  private  school  3  **•  8  a  ",  *j 
near  St.  Paul's  Church  on  Tremont  street,  i  i  5  jSi" 
which  he  remained  until  Nov.  S,  1830,wben  be  gave 
it  up  to  open  a  school  iu  Oermantown,  near  Phila- 
delphia, where,  with  his  associate.  Mr.  W.  Russell, 
be  remained  a  little  more  than  two  years.  On  tbe 
22d  of  April,  1833.  he  opened  a  school  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  continued  nntil  .Inly,  1834,  soon  after 
which,  Sept.  22, 1834,  Mr.  Alcott  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  there  began  his  famous  Temple  School. 
He    first    gave    his    pupils    single    desks,    now 

o  common,  instead  of  the  long  benches  and 
double  or  three-seated  desks  still  In  use  in 
some  sections.  He  gave  his  youthful  pupils 
elates  and  pencils  and  blackboards.  He  ev 
lablished  a  school  library,  and  taught  them 
to  enjoy  tbe  benefits  of  careful  reading;  be  broke 
away  from  tbe  old  role  of  severe  and  indiscrimi- 
nate punishments,  and  substituted  therefor  ap- 
peals to  the  affections  and  the  moral  sentiment  of 
children,  so  that  be  was  able  almost  wholly  to  dis- 
pense with  corooral  punishment.  He  introduced, 
also,  light  gymnastic  exercises,  evening  amuse- 
ments at  the  schoolroom,  the  keeping  of  diaries 
by  young  children,  and,  In  general,  an  affectionate 
and  reverent  mood  of  drawing  ont  the  child's 
mind  towards  koowledge,  rather  than  the  noorlng 
in  of  instruction  by  mechanical  or  compulsory 
processes.  Among  tbe  eminent  women  wbo  took 
an  Interest  in  bis  school  may  be  named  (benides 
Miss  Martlnean)  Miss  alargaret  Fuller,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Peabody,  ber  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Hawthorne, 
and  others.  Both  Miss  Fuller  and  Miss  Peabody 
were  assistant  teachers  in  the  Temple  School  at 
Boston,  and  Miss  Peabody  compiled  the  account  > 
of  it  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
"Record  of  a  School"  and  "Conversations  with 
Children  on  tbe  Gospels." 

Mr.  Alcott  was  one  of  tbe  originators  and  mem- 
bers of  tbe  somewhat  famous  Transcendootal 
Clnb,  which  met  under  various  names,  from  1836 
to  1800.    It  was  first  called  The  Symposmm,  and 
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of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  be  changed  the  name  to 
"Wayside."  At  Hillside,  Mr.  Alcott  ear  :e  n-<J 
and  gave  conversations,  acd  in  the  year  lslT.wliile 
living  tlie-e,  he  built  ir.  air.  Emerson's  garden, 
not  far  off.  the  unique  summer  bouse  which  orna- 
mented the  house  for  yean.  Id  1S48  be  removed 
from  Concord  to  Boston,  and  did  not  return  until 
1857.  In  1806  lie  became  superintendent  of  the 
I  ublic  sc'iools  of  Concord,  and  wrote  very  admira- 
ble reports  of  them. 

He  for  a  few  years  published  many  essays,  po- 
ems and  conversations  in  the  Boston  Cotumju- 
wealtb  and  the  Radical,  between  1803  and  IMS, 
and  in  the  last-named  year  brought  out  a  modest 
volume  of  essays  entitled  "Tablets."  This  was 
followed,  in  1872,  by  another  volume,  styled  "Con- 
cord rays,"  and  still  other  volumes  have  since  ap- 
peared. His  best  book  is  the  little  volume  or  son- 
nets,—for  there  came  in  bis  genius  for  "the  dis- 
cerning of  spirits"  and  bis  deep  love  of  mankind ; 
while  the  limits  of  the  verse  fenced  In  his  wan- 
dering rhetoric  and  heightened  his  sententious 
wisdom.  This  also  was  bis  last  book,  although  be 
added  to  it  in  the  summer  of  lt-8.'  that  tender  me- 
morial of  Emerson,  entitled  "Ion,  a  Moo'i- 
dy,"  which  remains  the  best  portraiture  of 
his  friend's  spiritual  lineaments.  Like  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Alcott  directed  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  mankind  upward;  but  his  own 
heart  sank  at  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  before 
be  could  make  a  final  revision  of  this  poem,  in 
October,  1882,  be  was  stricken  with  the  disease 
that  has  now  worn  him  out— a  form  of  paralysis 
which,  while  leaving  his  mind  clear,  took  from 
him  the  power  of  clear  expression  and  intellectual 
initiative.  He  wrote  no  more  in  the  five  years 
'bat  followed,  and  the  gift  of  consecutive  thought 
teemed  taken  away,  lie  read  constantly,  and 
always  in  the  direction  of  bis  immense  earlier 
studies,  the  record  of  which  is  In  his  threescore 
volumes  of  manuscript.  These  Volumes  were 
themselves  his  study  now :  be  read  them  again 
anil  again,  and  retraced  the  fading  pathway  of  his 
long  life.  With  little  pain,  but  with  much  weari- 
ness, these  fettered  years  have  passed  amid  tbe 
tender  cares  of  his  family,  and  with  the  unabated 
love  of  his  friends,  lor  whom  his  affection  wai 
constant. 

The  School  of  Philosophy,  which  institution  is 
of  comparatively  recent  birth,  may  well  be  termed 
the  child  of  A.  Uronson  Alcott,  he  being  mainly 
instrumental  iu  Its  organization  and  perpetuity. 
It  was  first  opened  in  1879  at  the  Orchard  House 
of  Mr.  Alcott,  where  the  opening  sessions  were 
held  in  Mr.  Alcott's  library.  In  the  coming  sum* 
mer  the  school  was  held  in  a  new  hall,'  now  called 
"The  Chapel,"  and  constructed  especially  (or  the 
school.  Mr.  Alcott  was  selected  as  tbe  dean  of 
tbe  faculty,  and  in  that  capacity  opened  his  loag- 
cherished  hope,  July  15, 1879,  with  an  address  of 
welcome,  and  closed  It  with  a  valedictory  on  the 
■  vening  of  Ang.  16. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Mr.  Alcott's  through 
all  this  period  of  agitation  and  outward  sctivttv, 
that  be  could  propagate  bis  ideas  best  by  conver- 
sations. Accordingly,  sineo  1*39  be  had  held  con- 
versations on  bis  chosen  subjects,  and  In  many 
ana  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country.  In 
later  times  be  visited  and  spoke  In  the  schools 
wherever  be  happened  to  be  lecturing  or  con- 
versing, particularly  at  tbe  West,  where  be  m> 
warmly  welcomed  in  bis  annual  tours.  His  borne 
was  at  all  times  a  centre  of  hospitality,  and  a  re- 
sort for  persons  with  ideas  and  aspirations.  Not 
unf  requently  bis  formal  conversations  were,  held 
there ;  at  other  times  in  tbe  parlors  of  bis  friends, 
at  public  balls  or  college  rooms,  or  in  tbe  cham- 
bers of  some  clnb. 

Mrs.  Alcott  was  a  dangbter  of  C lilies*  Joseph 
May  of  Boston.  Kev.  Samuel  J.  May  of  Syracuse 
was  her  elder  brother.  It  was  at  bis  parsonage 
bouse  in  Brooklyn  that  aha  Ssa*  anr  Mr.  Alcott, 
in  1*27,  when  he  was  teaching  school  In  Cheshire, 
and  it  was  largely  on  ber  account  and  through 
tbe  efforts  of  ber  family  and  friends  that  he  went 
to  Boston  in  1828.  and  took  charge  of  the  Salem 
Infant  School.  They  were  married  May  33,  1830, 
and  resided  in  Boston  until  their  remov- 
al to  Oeruiantown  in  tbe  following  win- 
ter. Their  eldest  daughter,  Anna  Bronson, 
now  Mrs,  Pratt  (tbe  mother  of  Miss  Al- 
cott's -tittle  Men"),  was  born  at  German- 
town,  and  Miss  Alcott  herself  'Louisa  May)  was 
also  born  at  Germantowa.  A  third  daughter, 
Elisabeth  Sewall,  was  born  In  Boston,  June  24, 
1835,  and.died  in  Concord,  March  14,1858.  Miss 
Mary  Aloott,  the  youngest  of  tbe  four  artists,  was 
born  in  Concord,  July  3d,  1840,  and  died  in  Paris 
In  December,  1879,  having  earned  fame  as  an  art- 
ist, especially  in  ber  copies  of  Tuner's  pictures. 
She  lived  Tor  a  time  in  London  and  Paris,  where 
tbe  won  bests  of  friends,  and  several  art  prises  in 
tbe  exhibitions.  She  married  M.  Nleriker,  and 
died  after  a  short  illness,  leaving  a  daughter, 
Louisa, 
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The  death  of 


Mr  Alcott  yesterday  at  his 
daughter's  boose  In  Boston,  where  he  has  re- 
sided for  some  years,  removes  one  of  the  last 
living  monuments  of  that    great    epoch    of 
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thought  and  will  in  New  England  which  in  lis 
various  manifestations  of  religion,  philoso- 
phy, politics,  literature  and  art,  gave  birth  to 
our  present  national  condition.— Just  as  the 
revolutionary  epoch  SO  or  60  years  earlier 
gave  birth  to  onr  national  existence.  In  the 
first  period— that  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Jefferson  and  the  Adamses— Virginia  took 
tbe  lead,  and  provided  America  with  great 
men  fitted  for  any  exigency  of  war  and 
peace,  while  New  England  ably  seconded  or 
moderated  by  opposition  tbe  towering  In- 
fluence of  tbe  Virginians.  In  the  second 
per.od  Kew  England  took  the  lead  and  pro- 
vided America  with  great  ideas,  presented  by 
great  men ;  while  Virginia  and  the  South 
would  not  second,  and  could  not  control,  or 
scarcely  moderate,  tbe  onward  movement  of 
Kew  Engl«nd  thought.  Tbe  new  West 
came  iu,  however,  as  the  band  of 
this  movement,  of  which  Massachn- 
Mils  was  the  head,— and  through  Grant, 
Sherman,  Garfield  and  other  executive  men 
accomplished  tbemilitary  work  ;  while  Lin- 
coln, summing  np  in  himself  tbe  old  Virgin- 
ian greaiue.-8  of  soul,  and  tbe  New  England 
and  western  activity  of  thought,  presided 
wisely  over  the  main  tasks  of  war  and  peace. 
Prom  Emerson,  Garrison,  Theodore  Parker, 
Charles  Sumner,  and  other  Massachusetts 
minds  proceeded  the  impulse  toward  the  new 
order  of  things;  and  in  their  company,  from 
first  to  last,  stood  Alcott — older  than  any, 
yet  surviving  them  all,  and  fortunate  in  see- 
ing the  full  accomplishment  of  what  had 
seemed  so  hopeless  to  most  eyes  but  his, 
when  be  helped  Garrison  form  the  first  anti- 
slavery  society  in  Massachusetts,  and 
joined  with  Emerson,  a  few  years  later,  in 
the  Transcendental  crusade,  wbicb  hud  sucb 
feeble  immediate,  but  unmeasured  ultimate, 
results.  Like  all  crnaades,  it  was  both  de- 
feated and  successful,  balked  of  its  direct 
aim,  hut  prosperous  beyond  expectation  in 
its  consequences. 

The  story  of  Alcott's  early  life  has  often 
been  told,  but  may  be  repeated  briefly.  Be 
was  born  in  Wolcott,  Cu,  November  2!», 
1799,  and  was  therefore  in  his  Knh  year  at 
his  death ;  his  father  was  a  farmer  and  me- 
chanic of  that  little  hill-town,  living  in  a 
small  way  by  tbe  labor  of  his 
bands,  but  descended  from  a  pow- 
erful family,  tbe  Alcockes,  who  were 
among  the  first  settlers  and  magistrates  of 
Roxbury.  Dedham  and  New  Haven.  Amos 
Bronson  Alcott's  mother,  from  whom  be 
took  his  second  Christian  name,  was  also  of  a 
leading  Connecticut  family,  tbe  Brunsona, 
now  widely  extended  all  through  the  North, 
while  the  Alcocke  or  Alcott  family  is  com- 
paratively unkuown  except  in  a  few  con- 
spicuous members — Bronson  Alcott  and  his 
cousin  Dr  William  Alcott,  witb  their  chil- 
dren. In  his  little  autobiographical  poem, 
"New  Connecticut,"  privately  printed  in 
loSl,  and  republished  with  additions  in 
1SS6,  Mr  Alcott  gave  the  history  of 
his  first  25  years,  witb  many  illustra- 
tions, drawn  from  early  sources,  of  tbe  man- 
uers  and  incidents  of  that  period— front  17!*) 
to  1824.  He  had  the  usual  scant  schooling 
and  copious  reading  of  a  thoughtful  New  En- 
gland boy ;  was  trained  to  the  use  of  his 
hands,  and  early  took  to  trade  with  tbe  gen- 
uine Connecticut  instinct,  which  soon  desert- 
ed him.  when  bis  peddling  excursions  led 
him  to  Virginia,  and  brought  bim  in  contact 
with  the  leisurely  existence  and  courteous 
manners  of  tbe  gentry  there.  He  had  a 
native  refinement  and  elegance  wbicb  read- 
ily assimilated  what  was  beautiful  in  cus- 
toms and  iu  speech ;  and  be  became  notice- 
able for  bis  courtesy  and  address  before  It 
was  perceived  how  new  and  forth-looking 
were  bis  ideas. 

His  poverty  and  his  thoughts  threw 
bim  upon  school-teaching,  which  was  then 
tbe  common  resource  of  aspiring  young  men, 
and  be  soon  established  at  Cheshire,  in  Con- 
necticut, where  bis  uncle  Rev  Tillotson 
Bronson  lived,  a  school  for  young  children 
embodying  in  its  discipline  and  methods  all 
the  modern  ideas  which  have  now  grown  so 
common  that  we  forget  they  were  almost  un- 
known GO  years  ago.  It  is  more  than  60  years 
since  young  Bronson  Alcott  began  to  put  them 


forth  in  bis  native  state ;  and  it  was  the  celeb- 
rity thus  acquired,  in  a  narrow  circle  of  ed- 
ucators, that  drew  him  to  Boston  in  1828, 
and  to  Philadelphia  few  years  later.  In  both 
these  cities  be  taught  private  schools, 
though  with  no  great  pecuniary  return, 
and  in  1834  be  established  In  Boston 
bis  famous  Temple  school,  which  brought 
bim  into  acquaintance  with  Dr  Channing, 
Etucr.-on,  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss  Martineau 
and,  moreover,  with  the  Philistines  of 
Boston,  who  finally  starved  tbe  school 
put  of  existence.  In  183}  it  was  flour- 
ishing, and  Miss  Elisabeth  Peabody 
published  a  "Record"  of  its  methods 
and  exercises  wbicb  is  still  very  delightful 
reading.  'In  s83S  and  1837  appeared  two 
other  volumes  of  "Conversations  on  tbe 
'Gospels,"  wbicb  are  now  considered  suitable 
for  most  Sunday-schools,  but  50  years  ago 
were  reckoned  by  the  conservatives  of 
Boston  as  blasphemous,  and  were  attacked 
In  the  Advertiser  and  other  newspa- 
pers. Emerson  came  to  the  rescue  of 
his  friend,  but  the  tide  of  obloquy 
and  disfavor  was  far  too  strong,  and 
tbe  noble  enterprise  of  teaching  Platonic 
Christianity  to  boys  and  girls  born  in  Boston 
came  to  an  end  before  1840. 

In  that  year  Mr  Alcott  with  his  family  re- 
moved to  Concord,  to  be  near  bis  generous 
friend,  and  from  that  time  regarded  Concord 
as  bis  borne,  though  often  absent,  and  some- 
times residing  lor  years  in  Harvard  or  Bos- 
ton, or  New  Hampshire,  and  traveling  for 
months  In  the  West.  At  first  he  lived  in 
much  poverty  at  Concord,  supporting  him- 
self by  hard  work  or  by  the  small  earnings 
that  his  conversations  brought  bim ;  while 
tbe  resources  and  labors  of  his  wife 
and  family  also  went  for  their  support. 
This  was  a  period  of  hardship 
and  evil  report  for  him ;  hts  friends  were 
dear  and  admiring,  but  few ;  his  enemies 
were  also  few,  but  bis  opinions  were  ex- 
treme and  unpopular,  and  the  multitude 
looked  on  him  with  indifference  or  con- 
contempt,—  and  quite  as  much  in  Concord  as 
in  Boston.  Nothing  could  sbake  his  attach- 
ment to  tbe  town,  however;  and,  in  his  octo- 
genarian sonnets  of  1881-2,  be  thus  testified  his 
sentiments: — 

I  chose  thee  for  my  haunt  in  troublous  time. 

My  borne  In  days  of  late  |iroM)ierlty, 

And  laod  the.  now  In  tbi-  finni'tar  rhyme; 

Here  r  n  tbv  bo  oui  tbe  last  summons  wait 

To  sci  ur-,  if  lnvi  l.er,  still  reflecting  tbee. 

Resplendent  both  iu  hope  and  memory. 

It  was  while  living  at  the  well-known 
Orchard  house  in  Concord  in  18U3 
that  prosperity  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
Alcotts,  after  many  years,  by  the  popularity 
of  Miss  Louisa's  "Hospital  Sketches,"  and 
this  was  succeeded  a  few  years  later  by  the 
great  success  of  her  "Little  Women."  Since 
then,  or  for  the  last  20  years,  tbe  path  of  life 
has  been  made  easy  to  M  r  Alcolt ;  and  bis 
own  efforts  to  enlighten  and  inspire  the 
world  have  brought  bim  some  pecuniary  re- 
turn. But,  on  tbe'wbole,  his  name  must  be 
added  to  tbe  long  list  of  those  thinkers  and 
scholars  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
and  who  are  never  fully  recognized  in  their 
own  sphere  and  time.  He  was  recognized  by 
his  friends,— "he  came  nnto  his  own, 
'and  his  own  received  bim  glad- 
'ly,"— but  the  great  world  and  even 
some  of  bis  own  little  world  would  never 
accepl  tbe  valuation  put  upon  him  by  Emer- 
son, Channing  and  Harris.  Emerson's  trib- 
utes to  Alcolt  are  familiar,  and  have  called 
forth  the  characteristic  sneer  of  Henry  James 
the  younger;  but  those  of  Channing  the  poet, 
whom  Mr  James  Ignorantly  confounds  witb 
William  Henry  Channing,  are  not  so  well 
known. — this  epigram,  for  instance,  on  his 
cottage  in  Concord  : — 
Here  Alcott  thonrtht,— respect  a  wise  man's  door! 

(No  kinder  h'art  a  mortal  inrm  e'er  held) 
Its  ea«-y  b.npes  oye  lorevcrmore 

At  toaon  oi  all, of  fervid  youth  or  eld;— 
or  that  other,  painted,  after    Channing's  pen, 
by    May    Alcott    on    ber    father's    chimney- 
piece: — 

Toe  bills  are  reared,  the  vallevs  scooped  In  vain. 
If  Learning's  altar  vanish  from  the  plain. 

Those  who  only  have  seen  Mr  Alcott  In  bis 
latter  years,  after  the  world  in  general  be- 
came possessed  of  the  same  ideas  which  h  t 
for  so  long  cherished  and  uttered   among  s 
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in  Jerusalem  ww  sbe  whose  two  mite* 
"which  make  a  earthing"  arc  aa  memorable 
as  any  coin  ol  Alexander  or  ibeCsesars?  The 
memory  ol  Alcott,  like  that  of  Socrates,  will 
not  rest  on  books  written  or  causes  tri- 
umphantly maintained,  bat  on  the  distinc- 
tion and  originality  of  his  own  nature.  In  a 
frivolous  sue  he  was  earnest;  amid  the  self- 
seeking  and  the  successful,  be  sought  first 
tbe  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteous- 
ness ;  amungst  those  wbo  knelt  before  the 
shrine  or  the  idol,  he  worshiped  tbe  divinity, 
standing  erect  and  serene  as  becomes  the 
priesthood.  His  very  Inability  to  expound  bis 
own  philosophy  may  higbten  its  effect  with 
posterity ;  for  much  will  beasrribed  to  princi- 
ples which  wrought  such  wondrous  changes 
when  they  took  form  as  a  popular  impulse, 
and  when 

Tbe  astonished  Muse  found  thousands  at  her  side. 
For  an  intellectual  estimate  of  Alcott  the 
customary  standards  are  of  little  value ;  his 
center  was  everywhere  and  his  circumference 
nowhere,  and  his  logical  progress  was  not  by 
steps  but  by  an  upward  flight.  Be  could 
write  well,  and  often  did,  but  much  that  he 
wrote  is  only  a  shadow  of  his  elusive  mean- 
ing, which  sought  expression  as  readily  in 
quotation  as  in  statement.  Argument  was 
impossible  lo  him,  and  his  reasoning  often 
wavered  between  indefinite  premise  and  in- 
consequent conclusion ;  but  a  deep  spiritual 
meaning  was  usually  at  the  bottom  of  his 
periphrastic,  puzzling  style.  His  best  book  is 
the  little  volume  of  sonnets, — for  there  came  in 
bis  genius  for  "tbe  discerning  of  spirits,"  and 
bis  deep  love  of  mankind ;  while  the  limits 
ef  the  verse  fenced  in  his  wandering  rhetoric, 
and  bightened  his  sententious  wisdom. 
This  also  was  his  last  book,  although  be 
added  to  it  in  the  summer  of  1SS2  that  tender 
memorial  of  Emerson,  entitled  "Ion,  a  Mod- 
*ody,"  which  remains  tbe  beat  portraiture  of 
bis  friend's  spiritual  lineaments, — as  in  this 
verse: — 

Lo!  Ion.  nniallen  from  Die  lordly  prime. 
Paused  in  his  p  ssing  flight.  antJ  giving  ear 
Tt>  heedless  sojonmers  in  wtarv  tuna. 
Snap  his  full  eonp  of  hope  and  lofty  cheer; 
Aroused  them  from  dull  sleep,  from  griesly  fear, 
Aral  toward  Uie  Uart  titcir/aeeo  did  uyrcar. 
Like  Emerson.  Alcott  directed  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  mankind    upward;    but    bis    own 
heart  sank  at  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  be- 
fore he  could  make  a  JinsJ  re^-^o    ol    this 
poem,  hi  October,  1832,  he  was  stricken  with 
tbe  disease  that  has  now    worn    hiin   out, — a 
form  of  paralysis  which,    while   leaving    his 
mind  clear,  took  from  him  the  power  of  clear 
eanressioD   and    intellectual   initiative.     He 
wrote  no  more  in    tbe    five    years    that    fol- 
lowed, and  the  gift  of    consecutive    thought 
seemed  taken  away;    tbe    silver   cord    was 
loosed,  though  the  golden    bowl    was  never 
broken.    He  read    constantly,    arid    aJwayr 
in    the   direction    of    bis    immense   earlla- 
studiee,  the  record  of  which  is    in    his  three- 
score volumes    of    manuscript.    These    vol- 
umes  were   themselves  his  study   now ;  be 
read  them  again  and  again,  and   retraced  the 
fading  pathway  of    his  long  life.     With  little 
pain,  but  with    much    weariness,    these    few 
tered    years    have    passed    amid  the    tender 
cares  of  bin  family,   and   with   tbe   unabated 
love  of  bis  friends,  for  whom  his  affection  was 
constant.     Age  and  death    have  at    last  re- 
leased him    to    the    existence    be    long  had 
sought,    without    repining  at  that  which  he 
serenely    endured.      He  has  gone,  the  last 
survivor  of  a  long  line  of    such  men;  "old  by 
'virtue  ol  baring  lived,  young  by  recson  of 
'never  exhausting  the  good  of  life." 
Lip  lit  from  a  better  i.ind. 
Fire  from  a  l.ornmg  brund! 
Though  in  thb-  colti  si  pu:enral  clime 
Cbiiiiied  u>  an  unambitious  time 

Thou  sowly  mnlilerest. — 
Tei  cheer  that  gieat  and  lowly  heart. 
Prophetic  rye   and  Sovran  parti 
And  be  l  by  fortune  greatly  best. 
By  those  greater  gods  coniest 
In  a  subiinier  rest. 

Born  for  a  fate  whose  secret  none 
Bhall  100k  upon  I  eneatb  K.irtb's  sun. 
Child  ol  the  High,  the  Only  one. 

Thy  glories  Bleep  teenre; 
Now  on  the  coast  of  Heaven  thy  wave 
Shall  daj-n  lieyond  an  unknown  grave, 
And  cast  its  eprav  to  light  anil  save 
Some  other  larks  that  moor. 
Mr  Alcott  married  at  Boston  nearly  €0  yean 
ago,  Abby  May ,  a  daughter  of  Col  Joseph  May 
and  a  descendant  of  those  sturdy   colonial 
folk,   tbe  Sewalls  and    tbe  Quincys.     One  of 
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ber  uncles  took  part  with  tbe  "Mohawks"  in 
pouring  the  taxed  tea  into  Boston  harbor  in 
1773,  and  another  ancle,  Dea  May,  was  one* 
of  the  pillars  of  Theodore  Parker's  Boston 
charch.  Her  brother  was  Rev  Samuel  May, 
tbe  philanthropist  and  courageous  anti- 
slavery  advocate.  Mrs  Alcott  possessed  the 
good  sense,  tbe  pride  and  the  pluck  of  her 
ancestors,  and  was  a  true  helpmeet  to  ber 
husband  in  his  struggles  with  want.  Of  the 
four  daughters  who  were  the  result 
of  this  union,  only  two  survive,—  Mra 
John  Pratt  and  Miss  Louisa  Alcoti, 
Since  his  wife's  death  in  1877,  Mr  Alcott  has 
made  bis  borne  with  Mrs  Pratt  and  ber  tw« 
ions  (who  were  tbe  "Little/  Men**  of  theii 
pint's  fiction);  and  to  this  home  soon  aftei 
the  death  of  M*y  Alcott  (Madame  Nierikerj 
in  1879,  came  another  grandchild,  Louisa 
Kierlker,  now  a  girl  of  eight  years.  The  ro- 
mantic and  pathetic  family  relations  of  Mr 
Alcott  are  delicately  touched  in  bis  MSon- 
'nets  and  Canzonets,"— tbe  first  poem  In 
order  of  composition  in  that  volume  being 
the  canzonet  "'Love's  Morrow,"  in  memory 
of  hit*  daughter  May,  which,  waa  written  Ub» 
mediately  after  ber  death  In  December, 
1879,  at  Paris.  The  poet-father  was  then  80 
years  old,  and  be  devoted  tbe  next  year  to 
recalling  in  verse  the  story  of  bis  love  for 
wife  and  children.  He  was  fortunate  In 
these  treasures,  and  they  made  up  to  him  for 
much  a luii  worldly  fortune  denied  him.  Mrs 
Alcott  was  a  vigorous,  high-spi rited  and 
affectionate  wife,  and  ber  children  partook 
of  these  qualities  and  of  the  genius 
of  their  father.  May  Alcott  was  an  artist  of 
slow  development,  but  of  rare  powers,  too 
soon  palsied  by  death ;  the  fame  of  Louisa 
Alcott  is  everywhere  known.  Tbe  grand- 
sons are  rising  young  men,  who  will  find  the 
renown  of  tbrir  ancestor  tbe  best  heir-loom 
they  can  html  down  to  the  next  century  fol- 
lowing that  through  so  many  decides  of 
which  Mr  Alcoti  has  lived.  His  funeral 
will  be  privately  celebrated  in  Boston,  and  a 
more  public  commemoration  in  Concord 
may  be  expected  next  summer. 
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Tbe  death  of  Mr.  Alcott  removes  from 
among  us  a  Bin^ular  figure.  He  was  a  New 
Knzlander  of  tbe  old  stripe ;  he  began  life  as  a 
Yankee  pe  Her,  and  ended  as  a  philosopher. 
Such  men  are  constantly  springing  up  in  all 
English  communities;  they  have  little  or  no 
academic  education,  but  the  native  viiror  of 
their  intellectual  curiosity  and  the  originality 
of  tbeir  character  win  for  them  a  certain 
prominence  and  sometimes  a  real  distinction 
in  their  generation.  They  add  to  their  oddity 
the  power  to  attract  and  often  to  impress 
people  iu  their  neighborhood;  but  the  power 
is  personal,  and  seldom  transmitted  to  any 
books  they  may  make.  Mr.  Alcott  was 
especially  fortunate  in  being  contemporary 
with  much  intellectual  and  moral  restlessness, 
au  age  of  reform  so  strenuous  that  any  sort  of 
new  project  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs 
could  gain  a  hearing  for  itself.  He  was  with- 
out mental  traiuing,  and  having  no  logical 
power  and  no  practical  faculty  which  might 
have  checked  and  guided  him  by  laying  him 
under  some  inner  necessity  of  correlating  ideas 
with  facts,  he  had  a  free  held  for  the  exercise 
of  any  of  the  hobbies  of  the  hour  which  be 
chose  to  mount.  He  read  many  books,  and  as 
untrained  people  with  intellectual  ambition 
are  prone  to  do,  he  made  his  friendships  with 
the  great  books  of  tbe  English  race  first 
and  afterwards  with  the  famous  ones  of 
other  nations ;  his  mind  found  in  these  cer- 
tain constant  moods  and  ever-recurring  sug- 
gestions of  the  soul  of  man,  and  being  here 
again  helped  to  his  place  by  the  lack  of  prac- 
tice in  continuous  study  and  of  that  critical 
power  which  belongs  to  the  student  of  many 
phases  of  thought,  he  fell,  as  such  men 
must,  into  a  mystic  attitude;  he  became,  also, 
ascetic,  and  as  we  say,  a  spiritualist  in  the  old 
sense.  He  was  a  sun  worshipper  in  the  intellec- 
tual world ;  be  bowed  before  the  luminary  some- 
times in  the  human  shape  of  Plotincs  and 
his  brothers  of  the  philosophic  galaxy,  and 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  the  "AIL"  He 
called  this  kind  of  worship  —nine  intnrtrrery, 
which  too  often  means  accepting  any  indefi- 
nite ideas  of  tbe  grand  kind,  whether  they  are 


read  in  books  or  occur  to  the  mind  without 
the  least  examination,  fauch  idea*  pat  into 
words  are  Orphiu  sayings,  oracular;  and  thv 
oracle  is  its  own  proof.  The  intellectual  type 
is  not  uncommon ;  its  charaatenstios  are  those 
of  a  partial  civilization,  such  aa  rpnTt+d  in  the 
early  history  of  the  race,  during  which  the 
mystics  had  things  their  own  way ;  H  rapes- 
sents  a  stage  in  human  culture,  and  like  all 
such  stages,  as  by  a  kind  of  atavism,  it  reap- 
pears from  time  to  time  in  individuals  who 
have  assimilated  a  portion  only  of  the  intel- 
lectual feast.  Mr.  Alcott  on  the  spiritual 
side  was  an  instance  of  such  incomplete  educa- 
tion, and  represented  in  a  strong  way  its  vir- 
tues and  its  fa  alts. 

The  intellectual  result  in  such  easae  can- 
not eoout.  The  most  that  is  accomplished  is 
a  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  those  in 
contact  with  the  preacher.  But  the  men 
who  win  distinction  in  such  circumstances 
have  much  social  value.  They  are  almost  of 
necessity  heretics;  and  Mr.  Alcott  was  a 
heretic  in  many  communions.  He  was  suf- 
ficient unto  himself  in  the  affairs  of  this  world 
as  well  as  of  the  other,  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  He  really  saw  in  his  jonxaeya  many 
parts  of  our  country  and  oometbiag  of  Europe, 
and  met  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
To  all  whom  he  met  he  w  u  probably  a  strange 
being.  He  was  different  from  them,  and 
made  his  differences  felt.  He  was  afflicted 
with  that  old  "passion  for  reforming  the 
"world"  which  becomes  in  Yankee  pailanee 
a  consuming  desire  to  "tinker  the  universe.'* 
Nothing  was  too  low,  nothing  too  high  fur  his 
"improved  method."  He  found,  as  other  men  &  j 
have  done,  that  the  teacher,  if  he  be  exeen-  <L< 
tioual,  may  be  better  than  textbooks,  and  |j 
that  personal  influence  and  tht:  pupil's  use  of  °  ' 
his  own  brains  are  the  best  combination  in 
education;  aud  on  these  principles  he  set  to 
work  to  teach  by  example.  He  took  a  survey 
of  our  politi.al  aud  social  structure,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  directly  refuse  to 
pay  his  taxes  aud  get  into  jail  for  it.  He 
was  breathing  an  air  filled  with  Fourierism 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  he  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  found  a  new 
social  system  at  Fruidands;  but  there  were 
sour  grapes  and  thistles  there  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  He  became  a  vegetari.ui  as  a  mat- 
ter of  destiny.  And  so  with  the  whole  list  of 
his  innovations,  whatever  there  was  to  inno- 
vate be  innovated.  It  was  his  calling.  Natu- 
rally it  is  more  satisfactory  to  confine  reform 
to  the  retrion  of  ideas;  then  one  can  always 
succeed,  so  loug  as  he  is  his  own  convert.  He 
was  the  !->onit.ATza  of  the  Concord  school,  bu' 
it  marks  a  difference  botween  him  and  the  ol 
Gntik  convener  that  tbe  motto  written  or* 
the  entrance  of  the  modern  academy  is  a*, 
popularly  believed  to  be  an  assertion  of  our 
ignorance.  But  in  Alcott's  case  the  main 
point  is  not  what  siu-cess  or  failure  he  met 
with ;  it  is  rather  wlu  t  was  bis  spirit;  and  Uua 
was  to  protect  against  things  as  they  are.  He 
stood  for  the  protrsiine  spirit,  and  his  indi- 
viduality helped  to  raake  him  so  prominent 
tbet  his  career  is  a  public  lesson  in  dissent ;  of 
such  lesions  in  a  community  of  such  uniformity 
as  ours,  there  era  not  likely  to  be  too  many; 
in  his  day  Thobeav  was  tbe  only  character  of 
similar  import.  £o  far  as  he  affirmed  anything, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence;  the 
role  oi  the  non-conformist  is  not  to  conform? 
and  so  to  help  the  uneuianoipated  remember 
that  their  say  is  not  all  thoro  la  to  the  world. 
In  other  words,  it  w  as  just  in  Mr.  Axoott'b 
eccentricity,  which  drew  on  bin  tbe  rood- 
natnred  humor  of  Ida  fsUow-nvta,  that  his 
worth  lay. 
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alia,  Louisa  Mar  Alcott.  whose  fame  as  an 
author  is  known  in  two  continents,  died  at  Ko\- 
bnrj  yesterday  morning  at  4  o'clock.  Miss  Al- 
coa's health  has  been  steadily  declining,  and 
more  than  a  year  ago  she  took  up  her  residence 
at  the  house  of  Lor  physician  on  Dunrsatii  place, 
Roxbury,  for  special  treatment.  Her  aliment 
has  been  nervous  prostration,  broocbt  about  by 
intense  and  long  continued  literary  labor. 

The  power  to  clraria  M*k  rtHra?  and  old,  to 
tell  a  tale  of  childhood  and  youth  in  a  manner 
so  utterly  captivating  as  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  middle-aged  and  the  old  Is  given  to 
but  few.  The  universal  approval  with  which 
the  writings  of  l.oui-a  May  Alcott  have  been  re- 
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Bat  Miss  Alcoit  was  not  a  mere  literary 
machine,  to  prtnd  out  manuscript  to  order,  oor 
did  bhe  write  for  pastime.  lb;  literary  instinct 
was  inborn,  was  a  portion  of  her  mental  consti- 
tution and  inseparal  le  from  iL  She  must  write 
aua  the  people  ma*,  read. 

••Little  vS'omeu  '  then  was  written,  a  cbarm- 
inc  tale  rendered  the  more  deli^btfn!  by  the 
fact  tbat  in  it  the  autbordeuiledtbeexpeiienceb 
of  bar  own  childhood,  the  four  "lmia  wome;." 
beint;  character  ei.cwbe?  of  iLe  author  and  her 
three  fitters.  Tne  story  was  committed,  in 
manuscript,  to  the  publishers  for  examination 
and  wan  by  one  or  the  tirm  passed  to  his  niece, 
a  youoff  pirl  of  about  11  years  of  a*s.  The  re- 
sult was  watched  with  the  preate-t  care. 

It  was  not  many  moineuis  ait?r  the  raanu- 
•cript  bad  been  platx-u  iu  lii-j .  ounff  pirl's  hands 
before  sue  was  lost  to  ail  tbmp3  earthly.  Her 
attention  was  fixed,  her  mind  aud  heart  wholly 
absorbed.  She  beard  no  sounds.  Her  breath 
came  acd  weut,  her  boom  hi-aved.  J*ow  and 
then  a  laurb  nppled  forth  from  ber  lips,  and 
acrain  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tear*  and  the 
r-enrly  drops  trickled  nuheeded  down  her  cheelu. 
Intent,  absorbed  by  tbe  fascinating  ttorr,  she 
followed  it  [age  bv  pa?o  until  tbe  end,  and  laid 
aside  fie  last  sheet  with  a  lons-drawu  &uh  of 
utter  satisfaction  and  blissful  content 

Tbe  tet^t  was  passed  If  this  bright,  lntclll- 
B?nt  young  sir.  could  '•  so  utterly  enraptured 
with  this  new  talc,  of  an  author  almost  on* 
Known,  the  author  could  not  Ion?  remaiu  uu- 
i; n own.  The  book  was  at  once  pot  into  type 
aii  1  placed  upon  the  market.  Although  nearly 
a  scored' years  have  passed  since  it  first  appeared 
n,  on  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers,  thousands 
oi  you:i?  women  and  mairo.is  well  remember 
tli£  enthusiasm  that  it  created,  and  thousands 
more  of  younz  girls  are  now  evory  year  devour- 
ing its  fii^ciuating  paces. 

This  was  Miss  Alcott's  first  really  successful 
book,  aliuoueh  ''Moods"  bad  already  appeared. 
but  the  sale  of  "Little  Women"  was  phenome- 
nal and  a  sequel  was  demanded  and  written. 
This  was  followed  by  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.** 
an  I  then  came  "Little  Men."  All  of  these  bad 
an  immense  -ale,  for  everybody  who  bad  read 
one.  of  coiirpe  read  the  othsr>.  >3iss  Alcott's 
puiiliehed  works  number  ISvolnmes  altogether, 
the  unl.ed  sale  of  whicli  in  America  aloue 
amounts  In  round  nnmbers  to  half  a  million. 
'1  his  does  not  inclu  le  a  novel  which  appeared  in 
th'.- '*>'o  Name  Series"  under  the  title  of  "A 
Modern  Mophistophcle?."  the  authorship  of 
which  Miss  Alcott  onca  admitted  to  tbe  writer 
or  this  sketch. 

During  tlio  war  Miss  Alcott  volunteered  as 
hospital  nurse  and  wits  assigned  to  one  of  the 
ruojt  unpleasant  hospitals— one  in  Georgetown, 
near  Wa>hiugton.  After  several  mouths' 
service  the  tnibcalthr  burrouudings  told  upon 
hsr  vigorous  constitution  and  she  had  a  severe 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  from  the  effects  of 
which  she  never  fully  recovered.  Her  ''Hospital 
Sketches, "  which  came  from  this  experience, 
were  the  firet  things  which  called  general  at- 
tention to  her.  Toe.-e  sketches  were  loiters 
written  to  the  famflv  at  home.  Mr.  Moncure  D. 
Conway  was  in  Conoord  at  the  time,  and  be 
wa»  so  interested  by  i  hem  that  he  asked  <eave 
to  print  tu:m,  ind,  when  Miss  Alcott  re- 
covered from  her  severe  Illness,  the  request  was 
eranied.  Three  or  four  of  tbe  letters  were 
ranted  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  and 
a  iter  ward  Mr.  .lames  Kcdpatb  published  them 
ic  a  small,  plain  volume.  That  was  in  1&)3; 
everything  about  tbe  w  ar  wir  at  once  read,  and 
"Hospital  Sketches"  were  widely  read,  bringing 
high  praise  to  tbe  author  from  the  most  critical 
quarters. 

Miss  Alcott  was  generally  regarded  as  of  Con- 
cord, since  her  father's;  homestead  was  in  that 
historic  town.  Kut  comparatively  little  of  her 
literary  work  has  been  done  there,  and,  for 
years  past,  sue  has  felt  something  of  a  re- 
pugnance to  employing  her  p  n  wnllo  at  Con- 
cord. In  her  literary  work  Miss  Alcott  was 
1;  rgely  a  creature  of  moods.  Her  tale*  have 
been,  without  exception,  entirely  planned,  from 
beginning  to  close,  within  her  mind,  oefnre  a 
word  has  l*eeu  put  upon  paper.  They  were 
written  wholly  during  her  nn-ods  of  inspiration 
A  story  evolved  itself  in  her  mind,  it  may  1>9 
from  sortie  incident  of  experience,  some  .bought 
dropped  by  a  friend,  some  occurrence  of  which 
site  b.is  tioen  a  casual  witness,  iir  dav  and  by 
ui.'!it  this  creature  oi  her  brain  would  grow 
upon  her,  taking  on  form  aud  ebapJiness,  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  part  of  horiclf  and  of 
ber  life,  bhe  would  loave  her  home  and  friends 
and  seek  a  quiet  room,  it  may  be  iu  some  apart- 
ment hotel  in  boston,  often  in  the  upper  story, 
apart  from  the  bustle  of  life,  where  only  the 
bt:ic  s-kv  and  it  may  be  the  tree-iops  were  visi- 
ble from  her  window,  tvm  then,  when  all  was 
ready,  she  did  not  always  feel  the  impulse  for 
work  which  she  required,  and  which,  when  it 
came,  whs  irresistible. 

But  it  was  surely  com  ins.  Pay  by  dav  tbe 
literary  impulje  grew  stronger,  until  at  last,  at 
she  b.TBjlf  has  b?ca  beard  to  express  it,  she 
•'enters  the  vortex"  and  hencefortn  she  was  lost 
to  seif  Miecmered  her  solitary  room,  turned 
the  key  upon  the  vvorld,  and  geve  herself  up  to 
an  abandon  of  literary  endeavor,  by  day  and  by 
ni-'ht  she  labored  us  in  a  Ua'.e.  Site  gave  little 
heed  to  self  aud  litdc  even  to  h?r  bodily  needs. 
The  hours  of  litfut  slumber  were  filled  only  wiUi 
the    dream'*    which    filled    her  lime  of  waking. 

Meanwhiie,  the  thoughts  which  for  wee  Lg  bad 
been  fuiranl.uing  themselves  in  her  mind  funnd 
their  way  to  the  taper,  for  this  literary  fren/v 
bad  been  hv.t  t!.e  mcchankal  operation  of  pnt- 
tmg  into  words  that  which  had  alreauy  burnt 
ItsuU  mto  her  brain  aud  touL  At  length  all 
was  finished,    'i'ha  talo  was  told,  with  acarcity 
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tbe  enuDre  of  a  »  id,  so  fully  bad  the  boot 
toon  menially  nrougct  out  before  the  mood  or 
writing  bad  folly  pos-seised  the  amber.  Than 
Miis  Alcott  emerged  from  ber  foUibda,  manu- 
script in  band,  but  she  m  only  tho  shadow  of 
what,  a  few  weeks  before,  entuted  tne  charmed 
atmo-pheie  J);oop,os  .physically  and  men- 
tally, slie  felt  the  full  force  of  reaction  wbich 

fOllOW.  U ;' 

MISS  ALCOTTS  FUNERAL 
TenetilaK  Trlbakl.  t'he  tsra.4  aalkarbr 

The  funeraToY'Xoiiisa  M.  Alcott  taoR  place 
yeswrilav  in  the  nnosunia  ious  privacy  tliat  the 
lamented  antbor  desired,  and  loving  friends  ob- 
serve J  to  tbe  Ictitr.  Tbe  eefnn  was  closed,  no 
one  bat  ber  own  family  brine  pe -milled  to  look 
oi  on  tbe  dead  a:  any  time.  Tbo  lioral  inoutes 
were  leant.,  ul  and  aprro;riau-.  None  bat 
especially  invited  gne-ie  were  i  resent  besides 
the  family.  Dr.  Bariol  made  an  extempore 
ad'ireas  withont  formal  ecrlpinrai  text,  oeaiins 
with  the  dead  author  rom  tbe  personal  kcuwU 
ec^ee  he  bad  of  her.  Mrs.  Edna  1>. 
Chccny  also  made  a  toucbins  tribuie.  and 
other  words  were  added  bv  Mrs.  Llvermore.  Tlie 
fnenda  present  were  Mrs.  h.  P.  Whip  le.  Miss 
Anns  Wuitney,  Miss  Mannirut,  Ellen  Emerson, 
Dr.  Fdvard  Emerson,  Mr.  anu  Mrs  K.  E. 
Fewell  I  tbe  latter  leading  Miss  Alcott's  lines  on 
tbe  death  of  her  mother  ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  G. 
May,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  >aionel  May,  Miss  Hosmer, 
Miss  Ricketson  and  Mr.  M'arion  Klcketion;  Dr. 
Green,  Dr.  Lawrence  (La  whose  house  Miss 
Ale .«  died).  Mrs.  M.  S.  Porter.  Mrs.  Pran 
Fred  Pratt,  M  .  J.  P.  Alcott  and  little  Lonlsa 
May  Alcott,  Nerlhcr,  the  daughter  of  May  Al- 
cott Xertker,  who,  dying  in  Germany,  be- 
queaths this  child  to  ber  sister's  care.  Dr.  Bar- 
So.'s  touching  tribute  was  as  follows : — 

My  F'ricnJs :  Deeply  moved  at  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Alcott.  out  of  re- pet  to  those  who  were  to 
follow  me.  1  spoke  very  briefly.  1  f  1  sitould  say 
more  today  will  you  pardon  me.  as  it  is  at  the 
special  request  of  the  fainiiv,  cot  that  1  think  a 
priest  or  clergyman  is  ai  me,  orof  coarse,  pecu- 
liarly ti  lor  such  a  service  as  this.  I  feel 
especially  todav  that  1  am  but  a  sub- 
stitute. At  any  mortal's  decease  tbe 
question  alwavs  arises.  wtto  shall 
officiate,  that  is.  perform  tbe  last  offices  or  say 
tbe  final  words.  Who  should  indeed  do  so  here 
and  now  •  1  tnink  were  It  possible,  it  sbould  be 
tbose  Little  Women  and  Uttie  Men  who  b>  the 
mil. ions  all  "  i-r  tbo  land  inswered  to  these 
titles,  w  ith  wjiieh  '.,?  Mist;  Alcott  they  were  ad- 
dresse-  boys  and  girl  .turned  struigbtway  Into 
a  sort  of  .na'.ibood  auj  womanhood  re-created 
into  a  co-  scioutoe.-s  of  a  puriwse  iu  life,  and  of 
that  innate  expansion  toward  the  adult  wblcn  is 
prefigured  by  every  doll  In  tbe  nursery  and 
all  our  athletic  sports.  How  she  made 
and  n>akes  them  over  still,  here  and 
iu  the  other  tongues,  her  boors  have  heeu  trans- 
lated into!  She  cries  to  the  u  to  awake  from 
llumber  and  lieawaieof  their  call  p.  potential 
factors  of  tbe  common  weal,  like  enlarged  living 
pbotosranhs.  miniatures  but  for  the  ■  res.nt  mo- 
ment, yet  growing  constituents  of  tbe  borne,  so- 
ciety, the  stale  and  cLurch!  For  alt  her  mold- 
ing of  youth  inio  'ova!  aiectious  aud  lofty  aspi- 
rations, her  elevation  of  ibeni  a*.ove  a  mean 
s  iir.1  and  petty  aims,  the  community,  as  for  tbe 
elements  of  its  wcil-belns.  owes  her  the  sort  of 
debt  we  are  under  to  the  seedsman 
who  from  bis  little  rackaces  gives  ns  g<<od  corn 
anil  wbent  to  sow  in  our  gTound:  \>mv  that 
these  tnonglits  and  sentiments  scattered  broad- 
cast into  tbe  juvenile  mind  are  tbe  germs  of  a 
ditlereut  harvest  in  tbe  production  of  character, 
that  other  bread  of  life  which  tbe  master  savs  is 
everv  w.rd  iiroi^edingout  ofthemoutb  of  God. 
To  the  little  men  and  women  who  are  such  be- 
cause of  her.  1  would  tbereioie  fain  give  place  iu 
t  lie  c  not  sad.  but  sober  solemnities.  But  there 
would  not  be  roo.u  loribeoi  If  thev  cam*.  The 
roof  cjuld  not  contain  one  in  a  thousand  even 
of  tbe  Massachusetts  neighborhood.  1  can  but 
1  sp  a  syllable  of  their  hearty  tribute, 
tbat  would  ring  from  their  own  fresh  lins  like 
beJs.  compared  to  whicb  the  voices  of  age  are 
bnt  worn  striugs  or  mu'bei  drums.  Yet  let  us 
think  of  ibeni  r.s  servants  In  this  ceremonv  of 
honor.  None  are  siucerer  mourners  than  t'bev. 
Thev  did  not  thinRsbe  had  finished  her  message, 
bn*  'ad  more  to  say.  As  we  ?o  again  to  the 
place  we  have  been  well  fed  ar.  their  eves,  baviug 
found  such  a  feast  in  her  books,  bad  grown  hun- 
gry for  tne  board  they  are  sorry  she  is  not  snared 
to  spread  again.  Far  at  we  can,  let  us  give  tbem 
their  part  in  tbis  boor. 

The  ripe  parental  fruit  dropped  from  this 
family-tree  how  fitly  on  a  Sunday  morning  that 
bad  no  -nolo  peace  and  brightness  than  was  in  a 
saint',  v  soul.  Wby  did  tbe  angel  parsing  as  with 
the  rmtter  and  wind  of  his  wing  b'ow  from  tbe 
bou?!i  close  bv  whet  was  not  Immature,  yet 
seems  to  fa  1  to  premature?  The  two  were  so 
wont  to  l«  together.  Ooa  eaw  thev  could  not 
wet,  live  a:«rl.  As  tbe  young  mother  Id  classic 
•tory  gave  ber  breast  to  Eer  famished  sire 
in  prison.  ao  this  daughter.  such 
a  soDporc  to  ber  fatber  on  earth 
was  needed  by  him  even  in  heaven.  Bnt 
for  ber  decease,  not  bis  timet*  and  seasonanle 
one.  we  must  be  t  erinitted  lo  weep.  Lovelv  aud 
pleasant  iu  their  lives.  In  death  they  are  not  di- 
vided. Yet  tuis  Is  for  us  an  occasion  of  gri ■£, 
and  1  would  summon,  with  the  now  mostlv 
grown-up  children,  the  surviving  soldiers  out 
of  i  tec<s  dismal  sick  wards,  birthplace  of  'Hos- 
pital !?ketch.'s."  which  her  face  was  one  to 
I  gut  up  as  tbe  painters  make  tbe  manger  lus- 
trous where  Christ  was  born  in  the  nirbt.  They 
would  have  sometntng  to  say  wblcb  we  can 
scar,  e  Imagine  or  presume,  even  had  we  heard  iu 
in  our  mimic  toues  to  repeat  or  report. 

Km  tbe  grateful  celebra*  rs  jf  tb*>e  obseinies 
tracscend  anv  classification.  We  banished 
friend  of  whose  mortal  remains  alone,  not  of 
her.  we  take  leave  todav,  belongs  as  an  author 
to  that  class  In  which  \\  alter  Scott  is  a  great 
leader,  w  bo  have  added  iu  this  world  of  toll  and 


pain  to  tho  innocent  and  wholesome  iov 
of  human  life.  '1  be  problem  of  being 
they  have  not  attempted  to  solve.  We  most  of 
us  do  not  care  to  have  It  solved,  wo  want  our 
curiosity  temited  still.  But  the  boon  of  being 
thev  bave  represented  and  with  theciass  of  their 
genius  for  ns  to  look  through,  bate  magnified 
into  beautv  bevoad  all  tbe  shadow*  and  sboiv 
comins's  of  our  lot  We  meu  and  won  en  thank  tbe 
woman  whose  fancy  was  goodness  and  her  dra- 
matic talent  kindly  intent,  the  play  of  her  mind 
fealty  u>  the  rights  of  men  and  women.  Mack  or 
white.  She  has  taught  us  while  she  entertained. 
Kbe  wsi  tbe  child  of  her  mother's  benevolence, 
conscience  and  native  good  sense-  She  was  her 
phil'-soDhicnud  unworldly  father's  counter,  art 
in  lucid  •  onceplion  with  an  added  literary  gift. 
She  was  that  mystic  thinker's  translation,  clear 
as  ervstal.  into  the  mother  tongue  of  unques- 
tionable truth.  She  was  his  indisputable  popu- 
lar! v. 

Wbiling  away  our  wearv  hours  with  the  per- 
sona- of  all  her  figuring  en  this  temporary  stage. 
like  Walter  Scott  again  lifting  debt  with  tbe 
little  mighty  pry  of  hi6  pe  i,  sbo  beyond  all 
plncb  at  last  of  such  need  still  persistently 
wrought  as  with  the  illusorv  strength  of  fever 
in  her  brai.i.  till  tbe  writers  cramp  came  lo  her 
wrist  as  a  signal  something  was  ready  lo  crack 
in  the  Pbre  more  deep  within-  'Ibe  old  sim- 
ple fables  are  true  of  human  producers  tbat  tho 
bee-  do  uot  inako  honev  or  tbe  worms  spin  silk 
for  themselves.  She  at  least  gave  herself  to  her 
task  as  the  Lord,  whom  she  revered,  laid  down 
bis  lire  for  the  sheen.  But  tbel  :rge  limitation  of 
this  bouse  tbat  I  should  pour  out  all  mv  heart 
(as  it  lc  nid!  must  not  cause  me  to  forget  that 
others,  whose  ruht  is  greater  than  my  privi-ege, 
are  i.ivited  to  sneak.  May  the  example  of  gooJ 
cheer  ihis  noble  wom-in  like  ber  parents  has  set 
to  m  ke  every  cloud  of  trial  luminous  have 
transference  without  end. 


THE  LESSOX  OF  A  LIFE.         . 

**ttH&nftxyKftktt  haqfiftfe  more  (linn 
left  us,  und  already  there  appears  a  flight 
tendency  among  some  of  those  who  knew 
Iter  life's  story  to  exalt,  as  it  were,  her 
experience  into  a  sort  of  remote  saint  ship, 
lint  nothing,  probably,  would  be  further 
removed  from  her  own  wish  than  this. 
In  nothing,  perhaps,  that,  she  has  written 
does  her  heroic  sen*e  of  duty,  her  Spartan 
moral  strength,  and  simple  faith  In  yield- 
ing to  the  inevitable,  show  itself  more 
clearly  than  iu  the  lines  written 
tin  the  occasion  of  her  mother's 
death,  which  are  copied  into  an- 
other column  of  today's  Issue.  Hers 
was  a  nature  with  little  iu  it  of  the  me- 
dieval abstraction  and  exaltation  abo*e 
the  daily  exactions  of  practical,  duty- 
bound  life.  No  folding  of  the  Lund*  in 
contemplative  beatitude  while  others 
shouldered  the  homely  cares.  Mie  looked 
at  life  as  it  was,  and  took  hold  of  its  difli- 
cultiesv  with  all  the  uiiHsking  fortitude  of 
her  New  Kiigland  temperament.  Kven 
the  transcendentalism  in  which  she  was 
bred,  touched  and  modified  her  mental 
poise  only  enough  to  mellow  and  tone  it 
vtlth  a  never  failing  sense  of  humor,  a 
power  of  touching  life's  everyday  fea- 
tures with  thai  borrowed  light  tlrat  never 
was  on  sea  or  land. 

It  is  just  these  traits  that  make  the 
lesson  of  Miss  Alcott's  life  of  such  rare 
value  to  other  women,  especially  under 
the  somewhat  peculiar  conditions  of  her 
own  laud.  It.  is  this  same  combination 
of  practical  strength  and  ideality,  running 
as  a  vein  of  fine  ore  throughout  her  work, 
that  gives  it  its  rare  value  and  charm  in 
the  bauds  of  the  little  men  and  women 
who  read  it.  In  a  rarely  true  sense  she 
gave  her  life  to  her  work,  and  its  light 
shines  undituined  in  every  page. 

Bui  not  iu  the  priuted  page  alone  is  her 
life  to  be  read  and  to  furnish  inspiration. 
The  devoted  danghter,  the  true  sister,  the 
fond  aunt,  who  only  cared  for  fame  and 
fortune  as  it  enabled  her  to  do  more  for 
those  dear  to  her,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
And  it  will  be  remembered  also  that  with 
all  the  family  cares  resting  upon  her, 
with  the  constant  drain  of  creative  work, 
and  the  slow  and  insidious  creeping  on  of 
disease,  rhe  found  time  to  respond  to 
every  public  movement  that  affected  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  especially  whatever 
tended  to  advance  the  welfare  of  her  own 
sex. 

There  are  hundreds  of  women  through- 
out New  Kuglund  with  fundamental 
traits    akin    to    those    that     lay    at    the 
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maturing-  of  the  graceful  if  slender  artistic 
faculty  which  she  possessed,  ever  v-od  the  same 
measure  of  popularity.  Nor  did  Miss  Alcott 
ever  pain,  or  quite  deserve  to  gain*  any  signal 
distinction  in  those  of  her  novels  designed  for 
older  readers.  She  never  had  the  artistic 
force  or  insigbt  of  Mrs.  Whitney,  whose 
professedly  juvenile  books  appeal  rather  to 
adult  readers  on  the  purely  imaginative  side, 
and  still  less  that  of  Mis-*  Phelps,  whose 
talents— one  might  almost  say  genius,  if  her 
genuine  pathetic  power  did  not  too  often  de- 
velop into  mere  literary  hysteria— always 
seemed  rather  wasted  in  the  "Trotty  Books" 
and  similar  efforts.  But  Miss  Alcott  added 
to  the  gift  of  sympathetic  observation  a 
peculiarly  apt.  genial  and  practical  faculty  of 
giving  expression  to  the  everyday  aspirations 
of  girlhood ;  and  in  this  she  had  too  few  suc- 
cessful competitors  to  make  it  necessary  to 
measure  very  strictly  the  hearty  words  of 
praise  which  she  deserves. 

But  Miss  AltotVs  position  is  not  properly 
to  be  estimated,  as  we  have  already  said,  by 
the  mere  consideration  of  her  personal  achieve- 
ment. Her  influence  npon  juvenile  literature 
generally  was  always  very  great;  and  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  it  was  invariably  exerted 
for  good.  To  her  is  largely  doe  the  healthy 
growth  of  late  years  away  from  sentimental 
didacticism  and  in  the  direction  of  honest 
moral  elevation.  Miss  Alcott  never  preached 
exiept  by  the  force  of  example  in  her  charac- 
ters, ller  writiugs  have  a  distinct  ethical 
purpose ;  but  the  atmosphere  of  her  books  is 
miles  removed  from  the  namby-pamby  goody- 
goodiness  of  what  is  known  as  bun  day  school 
literature.  £he  made  the  simple  and  straight- 
forward story  of  home  life  universally  popular ; 
and  fur  this,  if  for  iiutliiug  else,  she  deserves 


AVu^L       obituary.  *#W./ 

w^^mis.  mt  l^nua  If.  Aleelt/**^ 
Coming  so  toon  after  me  assuh  el  bet  lather, 
i  tbs  suddenly  announced  deceass  of  Louisa  M. 
Alcctt  brings  a  double  sorrow  to  the  many  Inti- 
mate friends  of  the  family,  while  the  loss  of  this 
talented  writer  will  be  felt  far  and  wide  among 
the  many  readers  el  hex  lavcilt*  books.  Her  works 
have  been  translated  Into  foreign  languages, 
ana  have  been  so  greatly  admired  as  to  call 
forth  expression  of  affection  for  the  author  from 
East  and  West  This  lo  itself  was  a  cause  of  re- 
joicing to  Miss  Alcott,  and  the  pleasure  which  she 
tstt-a*  the  reception  of  her  literary  efforts  was 
only  excelled  by  the  great  pleasure  her  friends, 
known  and  unknown,  derived  from  repeated  peru- 
sal of  ibe  books.  Her  death  will  be  a  sad  affliction. 
For  a  loift  time  Miss  Alcott  has  been  ill,  suffering 
from  nervous  prostration.  Last  autumn,  placing 
herself  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Green  of  Colum- 
bus avenue,  she  appeared  to  be  Improving,  and 
afterward  went  to  Dunroatb  place  at  the  High- 
lands to  reside  temporarily  with  Dr.  Rhoda  A. 
Lawrence.  While  there  she  drove  In  town  to 
visit  her  father  Tnursday,  the  1st  inst,  and  in- 
cautiously leaving  off  her  fur  cloak  caught  a  cold 
which,  on  Saturday,  settled  on  the  base  of  tne 
brain  and  developed  spinal  meningitis.  She  died 
at  tne  Ulrhlands  Tuesday  morning,  becoming 
Insensible  at  3  o'clock,  and  an  hour  later  suffer- 
ing a  shock  of  apoplexy.  Miss  Alcott  was  not 
aware  of  her  father's  death.  She  was  born  on  her 
father's  birthday,  and  It  Is  singular  that  she 
should  so  soon  have  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Louisa  May  Alcott  was  horn  In  tiernuniown. 
Pa»,  Nov.  29,  1832,  her  father  being  the  late  A." 
Bronson  Alcott,  whose  death  on  the  4th  mst.  has 
been  recorded,  and  tier  mother  being  Abhy  May, 
daucbter  of  Col.  Joseph  May  and  sister  of  1(6V. 
|  Samuel  May,  the  philanthropist  and  anti-slavery 
advocate.  Louisa  was  the  eldest  child,  and  the 
only  surviving  daughter  of  tho  Concord  philoso- 
pher now  Is  Mrs.  John  Pratt.  May  Alcott  (Mine, 
Klerlker)  died  in  1879,  two  years  after  the  death 
o?  ihs  clrls'  mother.  When  Louisa  Alcott  was 
two  years  of  ace  her  parents  went  back  to  Boston, 
where  Mr.  Alcott  taught  school  for  several  years. 
But  on  account  of  Ids  unpopular  opinions,  his 
"Temple  School"  did  not  succeed  sufficiently, 
and,  tberetore  the  family  removed  to  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  and  then  to  the  "Fruit- 
lands,"  Harvard,  where  they  lived  on  s 
farm  In  a  religions  community  of  friends 
who  worked  with  their  owu  hands  and  refused 
the  flesh  of  animals  as  food.  An  amusing  story 
ot  this  life  was  written  by  Miss  Alcott  under  the 
title,  "Transcendental  Wild  Oats."  The  little  girl, 
meanwhile,  was  educated  by  ber  father,  and  re- 
ceived Instruction,  too,  from  Thoreau,  attending 
but  one  private  school,  that  of  Ml*e  Mury  Russell, 
now  Mrs.  Marston  Watson  of  Plymouth,  Mass. 
When  lx>uisa  was  twelve  years  of  sue  the  family 
returned  to  Concord,  but  four  years  later  again 
turned  to  Boston,  their  Concord  home  beiiia 
houcht  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  named 
"The  Wayside."  Then  Louisa  Alcott  determined 
to  aid  the  family  resources,  and  to  mat  end  b**gan 
to  teach  school,  exercising  ber  peculiar  fascinat- 


ing talent  ot  story  telling  by  narratlus  IntsrestiOK 
tales  to  her  llttlo  scholars.  That  same  year  she 
wrote  a  book  of  stories  composed  for  Iter  own  sis- 
ters and  ber  friends,  the  children  of  Kalpli  Waldo 
Emerson,  entitled  "Flower  Fables."  hut  tins  was 
not  published  till  six  years  later,  and  then,  being 
,"or.d  In  Ktyle,  did  not  estsbllsb  the  fame  that  she 
won  with  other  books,  hut,  while  intent  on 
following  her  espsolal  field  of  work  she  also 
turned  her  hand  to  any  duty  which  came  for- 
ward, and  cow  eared  for  an  invalid  child, 
now  act«d  as  governess  and  now  did  sewing. 
Many  ot  the  troubles  of  these  early  years  have 
been  described  lo  the  sorrows  of  Christie  in  Miss 
Alooit's  volume  called  '•  Work,"  published  after 
her  name  was  widely  known. 

The  spar*-  moments  of  ber  time  were  occupied 
tn  placing  upon  paper  tbs  numerous  stories  that 
came  to  her  Inventive  mind,  and  it  was  not  long 
bnfors  aubstantlal  returns  brought  Joy  to  the 
young  literary  worker.  She  herself  has  told  with 
Intnrtal-le  brightness  the  effeci  ber  initial  success 
brought  upon  her.  **  My  first  story,"  she  said,  lu 
her  reminiscences  In  tne  memorial  number  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  "appeared  In  Ballou's 
Pictorial  Museum,  and  the  five  dollars  paid  for  It 
was  the  most  welcome  money  I  ever  earned. 
'  The  Klval  Prima  Donnas'  (sent  to  the  Gazette 
some  months  later)  fared  still  better,  for  It 
brought  me  ten  collars  ana  a  request 
for  more."  A  sesbud  story  was  written 
for  me  paper,  and  tben  came  that  tor 
which  the  young  nuthores«  yearned,  fame.  A« 
she  writes,  continuing  ber  reminiscences :  *'  One  cf 
the  meinoilal  moments  of  my  life  Is  that  In  which, 
as  I  trudged  to  school  on  a  wintry  day.  my  eve 
fell  anon  a  large  yellow  poster,  with  tnese  de- 
licious worasi  '"  Berths,"  a  new  tale  by  the 
author  ot  *'  The  Rival  Prima  Donnas,"  will  appear 
in  the  Saturday  Evenlns  Gazette."  1  was  late; 
It  was  bitter  cold;  people  Jostled  me;  1  wa« 
mortally  afraid  X  should  be  rrcognlzed,  but  there 
I  stoed  leaning  my  eyes  on  the  fascinating  poster, 
and  saying  proudly  to  myself.  In  lb*  words  of 
the  gtest  Vincent  Crummies,  'This,  this  U  fame  I' 
That  day  my  pupils  had  an  Indulgent  teacher; 
for  while  tney  struggled  with  tm-.r  pot- 
hooks, I  was  wntlne  Immortal  works;  and,  wheu 
they  droned  out  the  multiplication  table,  I  was 
counting  up  the  nobis  fortune  my  pen  was  to 
e.iruformeln  the  dim,  delightful  future,  11. at 
afternoon  my  sisters  made  a  pilgrimage  to  b«In>lu 
this  famous  placard,  and,  finding  it  torn  by  the 
wind,  boldlv  stole  It  and  came  back  to  wave  it 
like  a  triumphal  banner  In  the  bosom  of  the  ex- 
cited family.  Tne  tattered  paper  still  exists, 
folded  away  with  other  rdlcs  ot  those  early  oava. 
so  hard  and  yet  so  sweet,  wben  the  first  small 
victories  were  won,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
lent  romance  to  life's  drudgery.  A  dozen  or  more 
of  these  stories  were  written  during  thoie  win- 
ters wheu  1  first  set  out  to  seek  my  fortune, 
which  began  with  twenty  dollars  from  the  good 
old  Gazette."  The  "Rival  Prima  Donnas"  was 
maae  into  a  drama,  ana  was  even  accepted  for 
presentation  on  the  stage  in  Boston,  but  a  die* 
agreement  among  the  actors  led  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  project.  However,  the  young  author- 
ess received  for  ber  work  a  pass  to  the  theatre  for 
forty  nights,  bhe  even  meditated  going  upon  the 
!»tng<\  lor  she  and  her  listers  had  much  talent, 
hav  Ing  cultivated  themselves  by  practice  lu  a  do- 
mestic theatre  at  Concord. 

But  now  Miss  Alcott  essayed  more  serious 
work,  writing  out  a  novel,  "  Moods."  That 
one,  however,  was  received  with  indifference. 
The  civil  war  broke  out,  and  with  patriotic  heart 
the  woman  turned  her  steps  toward  Washington, 
determined  to  do  her  share  for  ber  country  In  that 
time  or  need.  Volunteering  as  a  nurse  she  soon 
found  herself  In  the  midst  of  the  maimed  aud 
dying.  Just  after  the  battle  ot  Fredericksburg. 
"  Round  the  great  stove,"  she  wroto  In  after  days, 
"was  gallic-red  the  dreariest  group  I  ever  saw— 
ragged,  gaunt  and  pale,  mud  to  tbe  knees,  with 
bloody  bandacoi  untouched  since  put  ou  days  be- 
fore; many  buudlnd  up  lu  blankets,  coats  being 
lost  or  useless,  nnd  all  wearing  that  ohhearteneu 
look  which  proclaims  defeat,  more  plainly  than 
any  telegram  of  the  Buruslde  blunder.  J  pilled 
them  so  much  1  dared  not  speak  to  them.  1 
yearned  to  serve  the  dreariest  ot  them  all."  When 
food  was  brought,  she  fed  one  of  tbs  badly 
wounded  men,  and  offered  the  same  help 
to  his  neighbor.  "  Thank  yon,  ma'am,'' 
ne  said}  "1  doa't  think  I'll  ever 
eat  again,  for  I'm  shot  lu  tbs  stomach. 
But  I'd  Like  a  drink  of  water,  if  yon  ain't  too 
busy."  "I  rushed  away,"  she  says,  "but  the 
water  palls  were  gone  to  !■•  refilled,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  reappeared.  I  oiu  not 
forget  my  patient  meanwhile,  and,  with  tbe  first 
mugful,  hurried  back  to  him.  lie  seemed  asleep, 
but  something  In  the  tired,  white  face  caused  tne 
to  listen  at  hi»  Up*  for  a  breath.  None  came.  I 
touched  his  forehead;  It  was  cold,  and  then  I 
knew  that,  while  he  waited,  a  better  nurse  than  I 
had  given  him  a  cooler  draught,  and  he*led  him 
with  a  touch.  I  laid  tbe  sheet  over  the  quiet 
sleeper,  whom  no  noise  could  disturb,  «tnd  half  an 
hour  later  tbe  bed  was  emutv."  All  her  ex- 
periences of  these  nays  are  detailed  In  similar 
impressive  manner  In  her  "Hospital  Bketenes," 
published  In  1805.  That  year  she  felt  the  peed  of 
rest,  and  accordingly  spent  a  number  of  months  In 
Europe  as  companion  to  au  Invalid  lady. 

After  her  return  her  father,  wishing  to  have  thft 
stories  ot  his  daughter  published,  consulted  Rob- 
erts Brothers,  but  tney  advised  the  ~writlug  of  a 
connected  tale  In  book  form.  That  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  Miss  Alcott  tben.  following  the  ad- 
vies,  though  with  doubt  ot  bsr  own  ability,  placed 
CH  ^Spcr  tne  words  of  "Little  vYomsu,"  a  natn» 
ral,  graphic  •tory  ot  her  three  sisters  and  bench 
In  their  simple  Concord  boms.  This  Look  made 
Its  author  famous.  From  then  until  now  she  has 
been  constantly  held  In  public  esteem,  and  the 
sale  of  her  books  has  passed  Into  many  hundred 
thousands.  Most  ot  her  stories  were  written 
while  she  resided  In  Concord,  though  she  peuoee 
tbe  manuscript  In  Boston,  declaring  that  shesould 
do  ber  writing  better  In  this  city,  so  favorable  to 
her  geulus  and  hsr  success.  Following 
"  Lit  tie  Women "  came  "  An  Old  Fashioned 
Girl"  tn  1809,  a  continuation  of  the  first  tale; 
"  Little  Men  "  lo  1871,  the  mere  announcement 
of  which  brought  an  advance  order  lrom  tus  deal- 
ers  lor  60,000  copies;  then  "Aunt  Jo's  Scrap 
Bg."lnlb72i  "Work."  already  alluded  to,  In 
1872:  "Elsht  Cousins."  In  1875;  "A  Rose  In 
Bloom."  in  18;o;  ''Silver  Pitchers  and  Inde- 
pendence," In  1870;  "Under  the  Lilacs.*'  In  1878} 
"jack  end  Jill."  In  lSSOi  "  Proverb  Stories,"  la 
1882;  "Jo'a   Boys,"  In  1888.    This  latest  story 
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was  a  sequel  to  "  Utile  Men."  and  was  aedloated 
to  Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft  of  Boston  as  *•  a  very 
ln.,uequate  tribute  of  affection  and  respect,  by  bis 
friend  and  ralienL"  Ot  this  work  40,000  copies 
have  already  been  sold.  i>r.  Wesselhorft  was  at 
that  date  her  physician,  and  be  It  wa«  who  pads 
her  hope  when  others  fold  her  that  her  days  for 
wrltiug  had  ended.  Her  health  was  aoinpietely 
biokeu  down,  and  She  feared  that  she  shouio 
never  again  use  her  pen.  Dr.  *We«*elhoeft  tola 
her  that  complete  rest  would  save  her.  Acting 
upon  his  advice  she  laid  aside  her  books  and 
manuscripts,  aud  for  several  mouths  she  did 
nothing  but  re«u  When  she  returned  to  her  home 
It  was  with  renewed  health  and  vigor.  She  showed 
oer  gratitude  by  dedicating  to  Vr.  wessclnoen  the 
fir-t  work  that  she  Completed  after  that  time. 
Two  boo  its  embracing  collections  of  stories  have 
been  published  tbe  oast  year,  "  A  Garland  far 
Girls"  and  "Lulu's  Library." 

Miss  AJcott's  labors  have,  ot  coarse,  bean  high- 
ly remunerative  durlug  these  later  score  eryesus, 
aud  she  wss  recorded  as  receiving  ot  r  SIOO.OOO 
royally  from  her  books.  She  eareu  for  ber  family 
most  geuerously,  watch)  ig  zealously  over  her 
father  sod  over  the  little  daughter  of  her  sister 
May  (who  was  tbe  Amy  of  *'  Little  Women"), 
and  adopting  as  ber  own  son  her  nephew.,  the  sen 
of  Mrs.  Pratt.  For  tbe  past  two  years  she  resided 
st  Loulsburg  square.  A  fluent  and  forcible 
writer.  Miss  Alcott  possessed  much  humor  and  a 
clear  conception  of  Just  those  polute  of  narrative 
that  would  prove  Interesting.  Her  style  of  sto- 
ries for  the  young  has  literally  been  created  by 
ker,  aid  la  that  line  of  writing  she  has  met  with 
thorough  success.  None  will  miss  ber  mors  than 
the  thousands  of  little  women  and  little  men  who 
havn  so  eagorly  read  of  tbetr  prototypes,  ana 
havo  waltea  so  Impatiently  eaeh  year  fo>-  those 
further  narratives,  that  dow  neeas  must  end. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moultou,  whose  beauti- 
ful sketch  of  Miss  Aid-it's  life  In  "Our  Famous 
Women  "  has  been  read  la  all  countries,  said  to  a 
Journal  reporter i 

"  I  hud  not  heard  of  Miss  AlcotVs  severe  Illness 
until  the  news  came  lo  ne  that  sbe  was  aylng.  I 
had  not  seen  ber  for  nearly  a  year.  In  fact  9 
knew  very  litHe  shout  her  personalty.  We  sel- 
dom met  unless  we  called  upon  each  other.  At 
the  tlm'j  1  wrote  the  sketch  of  ber  life  1  saw  her 
frequently,  bhe  gave  me  all  tbe  facts  about  her 
history.  Mucb  of  It  was  spoken,  bnt  ws  cor- 
responded a  good  deal  I  have  not 
«een  her  much  since  that  work 
was  published,  feue  possessed  many  admirable 
traits  of  character,  and  her  books  contained  many 
Incidents  of  her  own  life  aud  experience.  She 
was.  as  a  rule,  quiet  nnd  reserved.  I  think, 
although  she  would  occasionally  be  the  gayest 
one  In  the  company.  I  remember  once  at  a  little- 
gathering  Miss  Alcott  Introduced  Mrs.  Jerky's 
waxworks,  and  she  took  the  part  of  the  exhibitor. 
She  carried  out  her  part  capitally.  Thai  seemed 
lo  be  her  favorite  pastime.  (She  disliked  notoriety, 
and  she  particularly  dreaded  suicgrnph  col- 
lectors. She  was  besieged  with  applications  for 
her  autograph,  and  she  told  me  once  that  11  wr* 
the  greatest  bore  of  ber  lite."  ,d 

Jhusf 

jje  coincidence  of  fate,  Louisa 
May  Alcott  follows  her  father  from  earth 
almost  with  haste,  dying  of  brain  fever  at 
Dr  Rhoda-  A-  Lawrence's  in  Boxbury 
at  4  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  Tbe 
fancy  might  bo  indulged  that  tbe  Orphic 
philosopher,  even  in  a  world  of  liberated 
spirits,  would  feel  tbe  need  of  that  capable 
and  responsible  lielp  be  bad  always  found 
comfort 'in  while  on  earth,  and  calling  his 
daughter,  was  not  disappointed  in  ber  readi- 
ness. Sbe  was  bis  eldest  child,  and  full  of 
the  strength  and  sense  of  ber  mother,  with 
something,  too,  of  bis  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  she  came*  into  the  world  on  his  33d 
birthday,  November  2D,  18o2,  when  the 
Alcotts  lived  at  Germanrown,  Pa-  She  was 
seven  years  old  wheu  her  father  first  estab- 
lished himself  at  Concord.  Four  years  later 
she  accompanied  her  father  and  mother  to 
"Fruitland's"  near  Harvard,  where  a  few  en- 
thuMasta  tried  to  estallish  s>  transcendental 
community.  The  incongruities  of  the  philos- 
ophers and  their  ea*y  impracticability  re- 
tuiiined  vivid  in  her  mind  long  afterward, 
.■nd  a  kern  though  good-natured  sketch  of 
life  at  Fruitland's,  which  appeared  a  dozen 
years  ago  under  the  title  of  "Transcendental 
'Wild  Oats,"  shows  bow  she  and  ber  mother 
regarded  the  experiment.  Returning  to  Con- 
ford,  she  received  instruction  for  a  time  from 
Tlioreau,  the  poet,  wood-man,  and  "come- 
"outer."  But  her  education  was  begun  and 
L  i  isbed  by  Mr  Alcott. 

The  Aleotts  removed  to  Boston  In  1848,  and 
wben  yet  a  girl,  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  the  family  compelled  Miss  Alcott  to  take  up 
an  occupation.  Teaching  was  the  one  calling 
often  to  her,  and  she  followed  it  for  10  years, 
gaining  wide  knowledge  of  and  fellow  feel- 
ing with  tbe  characters  and  tastes  of  young 
people.  Her  sympathies  were  given  a  wider 
development  during  the  civil  war,  when  sbe 
acted  as  a  hospital  nurse.  Thia  experience 
ionnd  record  in  letters  to  her  mother  and 
sister,  which  on  her  return  were  published 
with  little  revision,  as  "Hospital  Sketches," 
and  found  wide  welcome,  giving  her  a  more 
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Ko  more  books  appeared  until  her  "Hospital 
■Sketches,"  which  brought  her  into  immedi- 
ate notice  in  1863,  when  James  Kedpath 
minted  It  In  Boston;  but  the  next 
year,  lbto,  she  tried  the  public  with  ber 
novel,  "Moods,"  a  peculiar  book,  whose 
moral  sanity  was  questioned  in  some  quar- 
ters.althouyh  on  its  re-appearauce  (with  some 
revision)  seven  years  age,  it  met  with  no  un- 
friendly criticism.  Her  "Little  Women"  ap- 
peared in  leW,  and  there  never  was  a  chil- 
dren's book  that  met  with  mure  instant  and 
emphatic  favor.  It  deserved  its  success,  its 
little  folk  were  done  from  the  lile,  and  her 
own  personality  contributed  largely  to  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  ever  delightful  "Jo." 
The  vein  so  fortunately  hit  upon  was  fol- 
lowed in"An  Old-Fashioned  Girl"  and"Little 
"Men,"  which  succeeded  at  intervals  of  two 
years,  and  the  series  of  "Aunt  Jo's  Scran- 
•Bag."  "Work  ;  a  Story  of  Experience,"  con- 
tains something  of  ber  own  life;  and  besides 
these  she  has  published  in  St  Nicholas  and 
elsewhere  serially,  and  then  in  book  form, 
g  or  10  more  volumes.  A  brave,  buoyant. 
Independent,  free  and  enthusiastic  nature, 
with  the  completes*  entry  Into  the  fellow- 
ship of  children,  affords  the  secret  charm  of 
these  books  and  will  long  preserve  ber 
memory- 
Louisa  Alcott's  personality  was  extremely 
attractive.  She  was  rather  above  tbe  medium 
bight,  with  a  dignified  and  somewhat  impe- 
rious bearing.  Tbe  strong  intellectuality, 
the  common  sense  and  the  benevolence  of 
her  character  were  reflected  in  her  fare.  Her 
conversational  powers  were  brilliant.  "Why, 
'she  talks  just  like  her  books,"  was  the  re- 
mark of  a  young  woman  after  a  pleasant  and 
helpful  call  at  Miss  Alcott's  Concord  home. 
Her  wit  and  humor,  and  her  aptness  at 
repartee,  were  pleasing  from  their  iierfect 
naturalness.  Young  and  old  alike  prized  her 
friendship!  From  all  parts  of  the  country 
would  come  letters  asking  advice  and 
sympathy.  The  answers  which  Miss  Alcott 
made  to  these  were  often  the  means  of 
successful  development  and  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vexing  minor  problems 
of  life.  Shams  of  all  kinds  she  despised,  and 
social  ostentation  was  especially  obnoxious 
to  her.  She  treated  social  pretenders  with 
silent  indifference  or  with  outspoken  scorn. 
The  speculative  philosophy  in  which  Mr 
Alcott  so  delighted  did  not  counnend  itself 
to  his  daughter.  She  believed  In  the  gospel 
of  practical  progressive  work.  But  her 
father  found  in  her  a  sympathizer  and  a 
helper, — not  in  his  ideas,  but  in  his  poverty 
and  troubles.  The  serenity  in  which  Mr 
Alcott's  later  years  were  passed,  and  the 
prolongation  of  his  lile,  were  largely  due  to 
Louisa's  thoughlfulness  and  bounty.* 

Miss  Alcott's  healih  was  seriously  broken 
in  her  hospital  service,  for  a  long  time  her 
life  was  despaired  of  and  she  never  fully  re- 
covered. For  some  years  past,  her  health 
has  been  very  uncertain,  and  she  has  often 
been  nuaUle  to  continue  her  literary  work  on 
this  account.  Last  summer  she  broke  down 
completely  and  placed  bersell  under  the  care 
of  Dr  Lawrence  in  Roxhury,  to  whom  she 
dedicated  her  last  book.  She  was  under  tbe 
medical  direction  of  Dr  Green  of  Columbus 
avenue,  Boston,  who  was  confident  of  her  re- 
covery, until  she  unfortunately  exposed  her- 
self to  take  cold  last  week,  and  was  soon  at- 
tacked with  feverish  symptoms,  which 
developed  into  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  on 
Saturday.  She  was  mostly  unconscious 
from  thai  time  until  her  death.  She  will  be 
buried  in  Concord,  a  day  or  two  hence. 


^fit  LOUISA   *AY   ALCOTT.  ""fifr- 

■Lrpss  than  two  days  after  the  death  of 
Branson  Alcott  his  distinguished  daugh- 
ter is  called  to  follow  him.  For  the  death 
of  tbe  one  the  public  was  prepared,  and 
the  change  was  one  over  which  no  one 
could  sorrow,  but  the  departure  of  Miss 
Alcott  in  the  prime  of  life  and  at  the 
height  of  her  well-earned  fame  carries 
sorrow  of  no  common  sort  to  thousands 
who  have  grown  up  with  her  stories  as 
tbe  delightful  and  inspiring  reading  of 
their  childhood.    She  had  been  very  ill. 
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but  was  doing  well  and  felt  thankful  that 
ber  father,  for  whom  she  had  cared 
during  all  her  mature  life  with 
the  tenderest  solicitude,  had  been 
taken  without  suffering  to  his  final  rest. 
Her  own  summons  was  sudden  beyond 
her  own  or  the  expectation  of  her  friends. 
She  bad,  indeed,  done  her  work  as  an 
author,  though  ber  powers  were  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  field  which  she  had 
chosen,  but  It  was  believed  that  her  ful- 
ness of  years  was  unreached,  and  all 
the  strength  of  life  seemed  yet  with 
her.  The  double  affliction  of  her  family 
is  one  in  which  the  public  will  largely 
share,  and  will  carry  pain  to  the  heart  of 
childhood  the  world  over  that  tbe  hand 
that  wrote  "Little  Women"  is  at  rest  for- 
ever. She  has  left  an  example  of  indus- 
trious and  high-minded  womanhood  and 
of  patient  and  Joyous  performance  of 
duty  as  a  daughter,  eonsecraUrrg  her 
genius  to  the  sanctities  of  home,  which 
Is  as  notable  as  her  work,  and  will  ever 
be  known  as  its  fitting  complement. 

Her  range  of  authorship  was  not  wide- 
It  went  scarcely  beyond  the  Alcott  fam- 
ily, but  within  that  household,  which 
was  the  microcosm  of  the  world  outside, 
she  found  tbe  human  nature  and  the 
vision  of  Ideals  which  made  the  (todies 
of  her  own  home  the  type  and  reproduc- 
tion of  tbe  constituent  elements  of  other 
homes,  and  touched  the  instincts  which 
make  the  whole  world  kin.  Every  girl 
saw  herself  in  one  or  other  of  the  "Little 
Women,"  and  every  boy  felt  that  Miss 
Alcott,  in  some  secret  way,  had  put  Into 
words  what  he  was  thinking  about 
among  "Little  Men."  Here  was 
the  basis  of  a  large  and  permanent 
popularity  which  neither  race  nor  lan- 
guage could  limit  Her  career  recalls 
tbe  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  the  Inci- 
dents of  any  life  truly  set  forth  in  their 
human  interest  would  take  hold  of  hu- 
manity as  with  n  spell,  and  this  deeply 
human  interest,  sparing  nothing  which 
is  true  to  life,  and  teaching  lessons  of 
purity  and  nobleness  in  its  unconscious 
truthfulness  of  portraiture,  was  the 
secret  of  a  popularity  which,  since  Mrs. 
Stowe  burst  upon  the  world  as  the  author 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  has  been  en- 
joyed by  no  other  woman  author  In  this 
country.  Her  success  was  as  much  of  a 
surprise  to  her  as  It  was  to  her  pub- 
lishers or  to  the  larger  public, 
but  it  was  genuine  in  tbe  sense  that 
it  grew  out  of  right  conditions ;  it  was 
tbe  fruit  of  a  home  where  the  best  blood 
and  the  best  virtues  combined  to  educate 
youth  according  to  tbe  order  of  natural 
growths,  and  never  has  a  great  teacher, 
who  bad  not  the  gift  of  literary  art,  hern 
more  fortunate  in  speaking  his  thought 
in  a  form  where  It  plays  a  part  In  univer- 
sal education  than  was  Mr.  Alcott  In 
training  his  gifted  daughter  to  give  bis 
thoughts  upon  life  through  the  affections 
the  currency  where  they  would  do  most 
to  mould  humanity  according  to  his  own 
ideals. 

There  is  a  complement  to  Miss  Alcotf  s 
public  career  which  is  so  inwoven  Into 
ber  character,  and  has  been  so  much  a 
part  of  ber  life,  that  a  notice  of  ber  Work 
as  an  author  without  some  reference  to 
it  would  be  incomplete.  What  she  re- 
ceived as  the  gift  of  nature  and  the  fruit 
of  training  from  her  father  and  mother, 
she  did  not  fold  up  in  a  napkin,  but  mul- 
tiplied till  it  enriched  the  whole  family 
life  as  a  rich  harvest  blesses  the  husband- 
man in  his  home.  Mr.  Alcott  was  not 
one  to  fill  his  garners  with  wheat  from 
the  soil;  he  liad  other  garners  to 
fill  with  something  of  more  spiritual 
substance  than  wheat,  and  it  was  the 
privilege  of  Louisa  Alcott,  as  it  was  also 
her  joy,  to  make  the  home  of  her  youth 
such  a  comfort  to  her  parents  and  to  her 
family  that  nothing  was  more  touching 
to  those  who  knew  them  both  than  to 
see  the  mutual  reverence  and  affection 
which  existed  between  parent  and  child. 


The  quiet  beauty  and  pastoral  gentle- 
ness of  Mr.  Alcott's  later  life  were  fed 
and  sustained  by  a.-daiuhttar's  love, 
which  was  tbe  best  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  his  own  teachings  upon 
childhood  and  youth  everywhere.  There 
is  no  lesson  suggested  In  "Little  Men" 
or  In  "Little  Women"  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  deeds  of  the  pulsing  heart 
that  has  now  ceased  to  beat  When 
the  family  history,  out  of  which  this  re- 
markable authorship  grew,  shall  be  told 
to  the  public.  It  will  be  apparent  that 
few  New  England  homes  have  ever  had 
closer  converse  with  the  great  things  of 
hjman  destiny  than  that  of  the  Alcotts. 
More  sincere  work  in  literature  has 
never  been  done,  and  few  authors  have 
ever  bad  so  large  returns  from  the  hearts 
of  boys  and  girls  whose  lives  have  been 
shaped  and  guided  by  Miss  Alcott's 
books.  They  have  never  been  pushed 
into  popularity;  they  have  so  recom- 
mended themselves  that  the  chil- 
dren would  not  consent  to 
do  without  them.  Her  womanliness, 
her  clearness  of  judgment  in  all  ques- 
tions where  it  was  fitting  for  a  woman  to 
have  a  voice,  the  largeness  of  her  sym- 
pathies with  her  sex,  and  the  habitual 
Tightness  of  her  mind  were  united  with 
a  womanly  reserve  and  good  sense,  which 
made  ber,  wherever  she  chose  to  go,  one 
of  the  marked  women  of  her  time,  and 
her  fine  presence  carried  that  impression 
to  the  eye.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to 
meet  her,  and  those  who  had  her  friend- 
ship will  count  it  one  of  the  richest 
blessings  of  their  lives. 

None  knew  thee  hot  to  love  thee. 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise. 


LOUISA    M.    ALCOIT  DEAD.    _, 
^M&m*     * *4laAJ>7 .ifflf 

TDE  AUTHORESS  DIES  OS  THE  T>AT  OF 
flER  FATHER'S  FUNERAL. 
Boston,  Mass..  March  6. — Miss  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  died  this  mornlne*.  Cominc  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  ber  father  the  suddenly  announced 
decease  of  Miss  Alcott  brings  a  double  sorrow  lo 
Ibe  many  friends  or  the  family,  while  tbo  loss  of 
this  talented  writer  will  be  felt  far  and  wide 
among  ibe  many  readers  of  her  favorite  hooka. 
For  aloug  time  Miss  Olcott  ha.l  been  ill.  suiter- 
lnirfroio  nervous  prostration.  Last  Autumn  sl,e 
appeared  to  bo  Improving  and  went  to  the  llfirn- 
lalids  to  reside  with  Dr.  Rboda  A.  Lawrence. 
e>he  drove  from  thore  Into  town  lo  visit  lier 
father  on  Thursday  last,  and  caught  a  cold, 
which  on  Beturday  settled  on  tbe  huso  of  tbe 
brain  and  developed  spinal  meningitis.  Che  died 
at  tbe  11 1 c-:il and*  early  this  morning.  Mlaa 
Alcott  wae  born  on  ber  f.-itber's  birthday,  end  It 
Is  ainualar  that  she  should  have  followed  him 
•p  soon  to  the  grave. 

At  the  Alcott  mansion  This  morning,  within  a 
few  bouro  of  tbe  death  of  tbe  daughter  who  Imd 
solaeed  his  decline,  too  remains  of  the  verier? 
lde  a.  llronaoii  Al-'ott  were  placed  hencaih  her 
drape,!  portrait,  walle  words  of  sympathy  were 
»]M»«ejl  l'y  those  who  hail  loved  hlin  through 
half*  century's  association.  To*  eitskct  was 
enviruno  I  with  sinilux  uml  wreathe  of  ivy,  vio- 
lets, and  whit;,  wild  rosos.  There  was  present  a 
eo:iip;uiv  of  notable  men  ami  woroeu  who  repre- 
sented the  philanthropic  enures  for  which  the 
deceased  ha  i  labored  and  through  which  they 
had  been  .joined.  Ther"  were  Ibe.  Uev.  Dr.  Cyrus 
A.  Jlorloh  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holme*.  Mrs.  l.<lnii 
1>.  Cheney,  Messrs,  1'.  11.  Pauiiorii.  Samuel  ri 
t-ewel!.  Frederick  'Tar.  tjeortfe  Mav,  John  '.lav, 
Mrs.  lieorge  B.  Iii'adfnrd,  Waller  Illaucoard, 
Walton  ltl'.h.-trdsun,  Mr  John  May.  Prof. 
KliaiLfonl.  the  K-v.  .1.  S.  Bilfh.  lhe  Kev.  Dr.  E. 
a.  Porter.  Maria  Purler,  ml.  Henry  Mone.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Horve.  Dr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Allen 
Emerson.  President  Warreu.  Dr.  I!  1.  Iliwdlteh. 
Dr.  M.  <;ret  ti,  nud  others.  reiire.-eut!iitf  bnlh  the 
earlier  ho. 1  Inter  phases  of  Mr.  Aleoti's  e-»rei  r. 
The  service  was  very  ami;. Is.  It  was  conaue'ed 
by  tbo  Kov.  < 'yrus  A.  Ilntiol.  The  body  vns 
taken  to  (.'uncord  *'v  tram  this  a!leruo.in  and 
burled  lu  the  family  lot. 


Miss  Alcott's  life  was  In  Its  beginning  one  or 
poverty/.  struggles,  vicissitudes,  anil  dlscourag- 
Inc  experience*.  Fame,  boonr.  anJ  a  comfort- 
able fortune  ca.ne  In  its  Inter  years.  There  was 
probably  no  writer  among  women  belter  loved 
by  trie  yollnc  than  she.  Her  fame  rested  chiefly 
on  ber  first  successful  story,  "  l.ir:!r  Woiueii." 
and  it  was  that  story  thai  endeared  her  to  so 
ruanv  bundled  thousands  in  rbis  country  and 
Kurort*  alike,  lis  mei-i*  lay  in  ii-  pretty  i  li  lures 
of  tbo  simple  uuilic  life  nt  lUe  author  slid  ber 
little  Sisters.  -An  <)ld-l  m-rnoncd  Ci  I"  a:d 
••Lllllo  Men"  which  followed  were  nearly  equal 
successes,  aud  though  sbo  was  the  uullior  of 
nearly  a  score  of  other  books  her  lame  will  rest 
chlenV  on  the  three  named. 
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A"f  1tomtfVlSA  VAT  jtLCOTT-'4f!tj7 
Tho  most  widcly-knoTvn  and  most  popnlar 
of  American  female  authors  will  he  sincerely 
monrncd  by  I  IioiikiiiHh  of  children,  and  tkon- 
sandnof  children  of  larger  jrrowtb. -wherever 
the  Knglisli  language  is  spoken,  and'  by  all 
\rlio  in  other  l:\DCrua3C8  have  read  transla- 
tions of  her  writing*.  ThoiiRh  not  attempt- 
inc  a  prcat  diversity  of  subjects  in  her 
efforts,  there  was  such  genuineness  in  her 
work,  such  a  close  holding  to  fact,  sack  a 
•■  tonch  that  makes  i  he  whale  world  kin." 
that  she  pcrfort-e  addressed  an  audience 
which  included  the  readers  of  books  every- 
where, and  there  was  no  bar  to  her  con- 
quests over  the  hearts  of  the  young.  Little 
boys  and  girlst  so  nnused  to  writing  that 
they  had  lo  print  their  words,  sent  letters 
constantly  to  ber  ana  to  her  publishers  to 
express  their  feelinss  on  reading  "Little 
Women''  and  "Littlo  Men,"  and  there  was 
(inch  a  bond  of  confidence  between  author 
and  readers  as  lrr»s  seldom  been  knows 
in  the  annals  of  modem  authorship.  Mist 
Alcott  took  tho  public  into  tho  sanc- 
tuary of  her  own  experience  of  life,  anl 
had  such  trnth  of  representation  in  her  de- 
lightful fictions  tliat  every  reader,  young  or 
old.  saw  in  her  portraitures  the  personality 
that  each  was  best  acquainted  with.  It  was 
the  truthfulness  of  her  portraiture  to  tho 
natural  life  that  set  the  character  of  her 
fame  and  pave  her,  perhaps,  tho  largest 
yearly  income  enjoyed  by  any  American 
author  of  her  time.  She  was  a  realist,  and  all 
ber  work  was  largely  based  upon  what  she 
had  seen  and  known  within  the  limits  of  the 
Alcott  family  ;bnt.likeOriE'spignients,  the 
facts  slie  nsed  weie  largely  illuminated  by 
her  vivid  imagination.  T!«o  girl  of  15,  to 
whom  Emerson  loaned  his  "  Wilhclm  Meis- 
ter,"  saying  that  it  would  not  hurt  ber, 
and  who  used  to  divert  her  home  life 
with  letters  lo  Goktiie,  Heine,  Thorkau, 
Ejiep.son,  and  others,  leaving  her  epistles 
in  boles  in  the  wall,  as  if  this  would  take 
them  to  those  to  whomtbey  were  addressed, 
had  in  her  such  stuff  as  poets  and  novelists 
are  made  of.  and  when,  after  the  best 
education  possible  to  a  bright  girl  of  her 
time  iu  America — an  education  under  the 
man  who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to 
initiate  a  broader  method  of  instruction  in 
onr  public  schools — she  addressed  herself  to 
tho  duties  of  womanhood,  it  was  as  natural 
that  she  should  find  herself  venturing  into 
authorship  as  it  was  that  Fin*  should  dra*v 
the  breath  of  life.  It  was  iu  the  vein  of  all 
her  training. 

Her  career  illustrates  two  things — tho 
necessity  of  adequate  preparation  for  au- 
thorship, if  a  large  success  is  achieved,  and 
the  power  of  character  to  command  aud 
ennoble  snecess.  She  did  not  attempt  to  do 
more  than  she  conld  do  well,  and  her  work 
did  not  range  much  beyond  ber  experience, 
but  where  she  was  strong  she  held  the  light 
up  to  nature  with  no  uncertain  hand,  and  the 
et  hical  influence  of  the  Transcendental  e]>och 
in  New-England  has  never  been  elsewhere 
expressed  as  it  is  illustrated  in  her  stories. 
Bkonson'  Alcott  lives  anew  iu  his  daugh- 
ter's work,  which  has  taken  tho  truth  ac 
quired  at  the  Alcott  fireside  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  purity  and  strength  of  the 
family  and  the  spirit  of  its  innocent  recre- 
ations have  seldom  been  set  forth  as  thev 
appear  in  her  imaginary  boys  aud  girls, 
all  of  whom  are  variations  of  the  good 
times  that  a  company  of  Concord  boys 
and  girls  had  together  when  they  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  There  is  little  in  her  writings 
which  di<l  not  grow  ont  of  something  that 
had  actually  occurred,  aud  yet  it  is  so  colored 
with  her  imagination  that  it  represents  the 
universal  life  of  childhood  and  youth.     I!ut 
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the  noblest  part  of  In  r  life  was  that  which 
found  no  expression  in  her  writings  because 
it  was  in  deed  rather  than  in  words  that  it 
was  manifested,  aud  this  was  the  aaeritice 
of  what  might  have  made  life  different  for 
herself  in  order  to  enable  her  father  to  con- 
tinue iu  that  unworldly  taonghtfnlness  in 
which  he  tried  to  serve  his  fellow-men 
by  assuring  their  confidence  iu  things 
unseen.  The  devotion  of  the  daughter 
was  only  equaled  by  the  fondness  of  the 
parent  for  bis  gifted  child.  What  his 
daughter  was  to  Emkrsox  in  his  last  years, 
this  aud  more  was  Alcott's  daughter 
to  her  father  amid  bis  growing  in- 
firmities. She  pi. ued  hnu  beyond 
the  thought  of  nc;.-d,  and  never  seemed 
more  happy  than  when  enabling  him  to 
carry  out.  bis  cherished  wishes.  The 
father  reaehi  d  the  few  and  the 
daughter  the  many,  and  excepting  the 
writings  of  Emkrson  the  Transcendental 
movement  has  found  in  no  others  such  a 
setting  forth  of  its  fundamental  ideas  and 
sueh  a  practical  exhibition  of  its  ethical  in- 
fluence in  the  sphere  of  home  as  it  has 
found  in  the  complementary  work  of  these 
two  members  of  a  single  household.  In 
their  lives  they  were  constantly  together, 
and  even  iu  their  deaths  they  have  hardly 
been  divided. 

-.         WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

dTottlj  lonSA  ALCOTT.  Jji4,.fil$1t 
fpfinlSr%vf  of  Miss  Alcott  has  not  only  given 
X  pleasure  to  many  households,  and  real  bene- 
fit to  siot  a  few,  but  it  has  afforded  an  example  of 
what  may  Ik?  accomplished  by  talent  and  indus- 
try in  the  way  of  worldly  success,  and  this  of 
rather  a  high  kind.  She  fulfilled  thut  which  is 
to-dav  the  dearest  dream  of  so  many  young  wo- 
men. Ka ruing  her  living  first  by  domestic  service, 
she  soon  passed  lieyoiitl  that;  by  her  own  unaid- 
ed |»  n  she  lifted  an  exceedingly  impecunious 
hou-ehold  into  life-long  uidcjHMidence  und  com- 
fort; and  she  nursed,  iu  what  was  for  him  luxury, 
the  extreme  old  age  of  a  father  whose  ideal  and 
unworldly  nature  had  made  it  very  h;ird  (or  him 
to  afford  ordinary  comforts  and  advantages  to 
her  youth.  This  she  did  without  tricks  or  meali- 
ness or  self -purling ;  without  feeling  jealousy  or 
inspiring  antagonism.  She  had  the  delight  of 
sending  sunshine  into  a  myriad  of  scattered 
homes,  and  of  leaching  many  young  girls,  doubt- 
less, the  way  to  a  more  generous  and  nohle  life. 
She  was  also  always  tru*  to  her  principles,  out- 
side of  literature,  was  never  afraid  of  unpopular 
causes,  or  forgetful  of  needy  friends.  She  earn- 
ed in  all,  doubtless,  much  more  than  that  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  which  is  popularly  men- 
tioned iu  the  newsjtapers  as  the  standard  of  her 
pecuniary  s litres s ;  and  how  Urge  a  part  of  this 
she  s|teiit  for  others  will  never  lie  known,  as  she 
ordered,  with  judicious  foresight,  that  her  letters 
iiini  papers  should  Ik*  burned.  In  view  of  all 
this,  she  would  doubtless  lie  selected  by  vast 
n mutters  of  young  girls  as  their  ideal  woman, 

ami  if  the  qualifications  for  such  an  ideal  arc  in- 
tellectual ahility  aud  a  generous  list*  of  it,  their 
selection  would  l*e  very  good.  It  is  rare  to  see 
a  woman  who,  if  tried  by  her  own  standard  aud 
that  of  those  immediately  around  her,  has  led  a 
holder  or  mure  completely  satisfactory  life  than 
Louisa  Alcott. 

Hut  since  we  ought  never  to  lie  satisfied  either 
with  ourselves  or  with  anybody  else,  and  since 
one  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  study  of  tine  charac- 
ter is  to  discover  wherein  it  could  Ik?  yet  finer, 
there  is  always  a  lesson  to  he  drawn  from  the 
very  limitations  of  each  career.  The  finest 
thought  ever  expressed  by  Howell?,  1  think,  is 
where  he  euggesis  that  success  itself  kuv  p**r- 
h.ips  seem  very  much  like  failure, seen  from  the 
iioidc;  and  there  are  few  eminent  persons,  pn th- 
ai dy,  so  sunk  iu  conceit  thai  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  others  certain  warnings  as  well  as  exam. 
pies  from  their  own  achievements.  The  obitua- 
ries usually  miss  such  warnings  ;  indeed,  they  are 
apt  to  turn  expressly  away  from  them  and  think 
it  a  little  ungenerous  to  draw  them,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  Mich  obituaries  are  as  value- 
less as  an  inscription  on  a  monument,  and  like 
that  reduce  all  character  to  a  level  of  common- 
place und  conventional  virtue.  There  are,  per- 
haps, but  two  points  of  warning,  or  even  of  lim- 
itation, that  need  to  lie  suggested  in  connection 
with  Miss  A  Icon's  brilliant  career;  but  each  of 
these  is  of  some  weight. 

First  it  is  fair  to  ask  whv  this  valuable  life 


was  cut  off  so  early — at  fifty. five,  instead  of  eighty. 
eight,  this  last  being  her  father's  term  of  years. 
Was  it  not  because  she  burned  the  candle  loo 
desjierately,  while  his  burned  calmly,  and  at  times 
even  feebly  *  Of  late  years  she  had  suffered  re- 
jicatedly,  it  is  slated,  from  nervous  prostration 
and  other  disorders  coining  from  excess  of  work. 
She  never  had  any  leisure ;  she  was  always  over- 
worked, (irant  that  this  evil  came  largely  from 
those  exacting  demands  of  admirers  aud  corre- 
spondents which  have  been  more  than  once  point- 
ed out  in  these  columns,  and  which  make  it  often 
hard  for  a  really  useful  life  to  prolong  itself. 
But  I  suspect  there  was  another  reason,  which 
seldom  fails  to  lei)  upon  successful  authors.  The 
late  Mr.  James  T.  fields  once  told  me  that  he 
asked  Charles  Reade,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  "Why  do  you  give  us  no  more  of  those 
delightful  shorter  tales  like  l\g  W'^ffimjUm  and 
t'hriutie  JvktialoM,  on  which  your  fame  was  first 
founded?"  "Because,"  said  Reade,  simply,  "I 
cannot  now  afford  it."  When  he  was  compara- 
tively poor  and  unknown  he  could  write  master- 
pieces ;  when  he  had  achieved  fame  aud  fortune, 
and  acquired  the  hahits  that  come  with  these,  he 
no  longer  had  the  leisure  to  write  them.  It  is 
the  same  with  health,  time,  and  life  itself.  The 
young  girl  who  earns  five  dollars  by  her  first 
published  story  has  an  immense  sense  of  wealth  ; 
let  her  cherish  it,  for  she  will  probably  never 
feel  so  rich  again.  As  a  rule,  if  you  earn  f&nO 
a  year,  you  s|»cnd  it;  if  you  earn  $5000  a  year, 
your  standard  of  expenditures  almost  inevitably 
expands  to  match  it;  and  for  the  most  pan,  the 
more  money  one  earns,  the  harder  it  is  to  take  a 
vacation.  This  applies  to  those  who  spend  mon- 
ey selfishly,  but  it  applies  with  tenfold  force  to 
those  who  are  generous.  When  the  writer  was 
planning  in  the  autumn  of  1861  to  enlist  a  regi- 
ment for  the  civil  war,  it  occurred  to  him  to  in- 
vite the  celebrated  John  B.  Hough  to  go  as  chap- 
Iain,  since  his  personal  magnetism  and  eloquence, 
although  he  was  not  a  clergyman,  would  be  felt 
through  the  whole  Union  army.  On  inquiry  it 
turned  out  that  Mr.  (lough  was  absolutely  fetter- 
ed by  his  own  large  earnings  and  profuse  chari- 
ties ;  he  could  easily  earn  $50  or  £100  a  day  the 
year  round  by  lecturing;  hut  all  this  large  in- 
come was  mortgaged  in  advance  to  young  men 
whom  he  was  educating  and  poor  families  whom 
he  was  supporting,  so  that  he  absolutely  could 
not  afford  to  stop  work  for  a  moment  Had  he 
been  poorer,  he  could  have  gone.  So  when  one 
reads  of  Miss  A  Icon's  coming  into  the  office  of 
the  Woman's  Journal,  and  bringing  a  hundred 
dollars  that  she  had  earned  before  breakfast,  one 
is  led  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  have  been  bet- 
ter not  to  have  earned  it  than  to  give  it  away  so 
lavishly  as  to  have  to  go  to  work  after  breakfast 
for  another  hundred  dollars,  instead  of  taking  a 
day  off  and  letting  the  tired  brain  rest  It  is  the 
last  lesson  ever  learned  by  writers  and  artists  to 
be  wisely  economical  of  themselves,  and  to  spare 
the  sources  from  which  prosperity  ami  usefulness 
too  easily  How. 

The  other  lesson  goes  deeper.  Miss  Alcott's 
intellectual  work  itself  found  a  limitation  iu  its 
grade  by  reason  of  its  ready  abundance.  She 
had  the  car  of  her  public;  she  wa^as  was  said 
of  her,  **  a  I  leiie  factor  of  households,"  and  per- 
haps she  did — it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  con- 
trary— the  very  highest  work  of  w hich  site  was 
capable.  But  it  was  not  very  high  or  very  per- 
manent; she  never  equalled  her  first  successful 
work,  ul  ftction,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bret  llarte,  she  simply  repeated  the 
same  few  delineations.  They  were,  of  course, 
more  innocent  and  healthful  than  Harte's,  but 
they  were  as  monotonous;  children  doubtless 
continued  to  cry  for  them,  but  no  maturer  read- 
er— at  least  none  familiar  with  literature— cared 
to  keep  the  run  of  them.  Her  muse  was  domes- 
tic, simple,  und  soctahle;  the  instinct  of  art  she 
never  had:  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  her  as  pon- 
dering a  situation  deeply,  still  less  as  concerning 
herself  ulmut  phrase  or  diction.  In  this  she  was 
curiously  unlise  Helen  Jackson,  who  was  an  artist 
by  nature  and  by  habit,  and  who  was  able  to 
write  Ji'unoua  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  an  im- 
provisation, ItccaUfC  she  had  learned  the  u*e  of 
her  tools  before.  Morally  and  socially  Miss  Al- 
cott may  well  he  a  model  to  all  young  writers; 
but  if  they  are  moved  by  a  profound  paaaioa  for 
the  art  of  I  iters  tare  itself;  if  titer  wish  to  reach 
an  audience  remoter  than  that  of  to-day ;  if  they 
wish  to  do  something  that  shall  add  to  the  last- 
ing treasure  of  the  great  literature  on  which  they 
have  fed — thev  must  look  beyond  her  to  greater 
ami  more  |H-rmaucnt  models.  T.  W.  U. 
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true,''  nsked  !>r.  Wplkcr,  "-that  tt^et.-bio 
eaters  become  pour  potatoes?"* 

A  u  incident  of  his  early  life  well  serve*  to 
show  thu  tionesiy  and  independence  of  his 
opinions.  He  became  convinced  that  taxation 
was  au  abomination  und  that  the, -levying  of 
i. ties  was  morally  wroiiir.  Consistent  with 
this  conviction,  be  refused  to  perioral  that 
dn<*\,  mid  was,  in  con-sequence  of  bis  re- 
fusal, iiuuridoued.  Mr.  iSttmufel  I!  oar,, 
father  of  the  pi-eseut  N;nator,  on  .hear- 
ing of  bis  commitment,  fijieedily  paid 
the  tin  and  had  the  prisoner  released, 
jrreati>  to  the  hitter's  iudi^wit.<tu,  bowerer. 
lit)  was  a'  this  time  a  thoruutrh  no  government 
man,  a  isort  of  transcendental  Aiiarcliiut,  but 
with  later  years  hi*  views  were  altered,  ile 
had  origiuul  idtms  also  in  regard  to  teaching 
Echool,  and  placed  mure  reliance  on 
the  Sucrutic  method  of  ,  eliciting  from 
the  pupil  dormant  knowledge  -  than, 
on  the  direct  inrolcatioii  of  facts. 
He  was  ft  devoted  reader,  ami  was  coiiven*aiu 
with  all  that  was  best  in  literature.  Kiuersou 
was  his  favorite  author,  aod  with  his  theories 
be  ».o*  in  entire  accord.  In  the  ie)ie;.ou<» 
fervor  of  (Jeorge  Herbert,  too,  \ie  found  much 
to  deeply  love  and  admire.  For  Carlyle's 
writings  he  had  little  ufieetion.  When  visit- 
ing Kuropo  «>nie  years  ago.  at  the  request  of 
fcmerson,  with  v,  hom  he  was  on  terms 
of  cordial  intimacy,  he  called  ii|K>u 
the  great  Scoteh  phiiosop'ier,  meeting 
uitb  little  responsive  sympathy,  since 
the  views  ot  the  two  were  no  radically  diverse, 
hut  enjoying  ft  vUit  that  sras  of  great  iuierest 
to  Imth.  t'ftnyle  Kul»„M]iieiitlv  referred  to 
Alcott'*  theories  as  a  "vegetable  trospeJ."  He 
was  a  bom  pries c,  said  Or.  i<.:itol,  au  1 
i\*i  throi-e/inttit  life  a  pieaclwr  without 
e  cler-iastbial  ordination.  He    .      vas 

above  all  ibinps  fund  of  talk,  .  tni 
>vw  ft  wrjf  j-rinvc  of  conversation, 
lie  believed  thia  a  better  means  of  propapat* 
in.'  his  doctrines  tiian  pulpit,  pres*  or  plat- 
form, lie  listened  coiirteou-ly  :>.n&  fttt«n~ 
tiv.-ly,  but  never  lorgot  thiit  be  had  his  own 
iro-r-td  to  preach,  and  uver  craved  an-l  do- 
li^hred  in  a  sympathetic  audience.  W  hen 
d«-eji  in  the  discussion  of  his  favorite  themes 
he  wi-3  in  his  element,  and  there  were  certain 
thin. s  be  was  always  ea;ter  to  teil.  He  was 
deeply  meditative  and  mui-h  giveu  to  musing, 
iiiiii^fletl  little  in  poli'ies.  and  was  not  a 
elo.se  student  of  the  uew.-pbpers  or  magazines, 
but  eaine&t  in  the  pursuit  uf  phiiusopical 
truth,  ui:d  an  advo' are  ol  all  measures  of  re- 
foim.  Ho  was  tlte  real  fo  r.-ler  of  the  Con- 
Curl  School  of  Philosophy.  ;:ud  attended  i:s 
meetings  with  great  assi-iiuty.  **He  was  an 
attendant  on  thu  lectures  as  long  as  he  bad 
legs  to  carry  him,**  .said  l»r.  ji.vtol.  "and  has 
in  rn.-tiit  years cuilte  out  to  hear  me  when  it 
w  s  lu'jst  di.'Iictill  for  him  to  do  eo.1*  He  wis 
devout  mid  worshipful,  and  of  a  deeply  religions 
case  of  mind.  Yet  even  here  he  averted  his 
ln-u—t  independent?  of  thought,  and  Dr.  llar- 
10!  recalls  a  conversation  iu  which,  after  «■ 
pressing  the  greatest  veneration  for  .lesus,  be 
ndded,  with  entire  respect.  "And  yet  he  was  a 
Hebrew,  and  psrhaus  a  little  heady."  He  was 
foud  ot  approbation,  yet  never  courted  popular 
applause,  und  did  not  covet  for  himself  (neat 
fame.  He  took  gi-eat  pleasure  iu  the  com- 
panionship of  famous  men.  and  never  lost  an 
oiip  rt unity  of  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
For  his  daughter  he  was  very  ambitious,  and 
he  frequently  expressed  great  pride  in  her  suc- 
cesses. "Uronsou  Alcott  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  hia  time,"  Dr.  Bartol  con- 
tinued, "lie  was  nobie  and  sincere,  loyal  to 
his  friends  and  his  ton.  ictiana  and  of  a  most 
peaceable  temper.  No  one  who  disliked  bis 
views  could  possibly  for  that  reason 
dbdik'.*  him.  His  mind  was  bread 
and  well  balanced,  and  his  character 
embraced  a  dignified  geuUenessaudamddncgs 
that  never  touched.  As  a  friend  he  was  one 
of  ihe  best  I  have  ever  known,  and  tbe  mem- 
ory ot  bis  friendship  and  esteem  must  ever  bo 
one  of  my  costliest  possessions,*' 

In  his  last  printed  volume,  entitled  "The 
New  Connecticut,"  an  autobiographical  poem, 
Alcott  gives  tbe  incidents  of  his  boyhood  and 
youth.  Tiiey  were  homely  and  narrow 
enough.*  The  only  novel  part  of  this  rhyming 
narrative  is  that  relating  his  adventures  in  the 
South  as  a  pedier  of  small  wares.  He  visited 
and  talked  rather  more  than  he  peddled, 
stopped  in  any  house  that  contained  books 
long  enough  to  read  such  as  attracted  him, 
and  only  ouce  indulged  himself  in  an  uncom- 
monly sharp  bargain ;  it  must  have  ben  the 
first  and  last  time,  for  he  was  souu  absorbed  in 
the  ii.oht  unworldly  pursuits;  rrligion. 
pbilo>ophy,  education,  early  became  his 
passion,  and  Jacob  Bnehme  and  Plato 
the  last  names  that  aroused  his  fadiug  facul- 
ties. On  his  return  from  tbe  Snith  be  became 
a  schoolmaster,  brat  in  Cheshire.  *'onu.,  where 
his  uncle,  the  Hev.  Tillo'son  Urouson.  lived. 
Then,  in  181*8,  he  came  10  tiotton.  and  a  few 
yean*  later  Ue  went  to  rhiiauelphip.,  and  in 
>H\*4.  re rurning  to  Boston,  established  his 
famous  Temple  school,  which  brought  him 
into  acquaintance  with  lh\  (.'banning,  Emer- 
son, Margaret  Fuller  and  Miss  Martineau.  He 
taught  ci.  sses  of  young  boys  and  tirls  belong- 
ing to  famines  of  advanced  ideas.  The  old 
routine  was  alio* idled  and  a  very  direct,  inri- 
nitite  personal  relation  was  sought  touelomitd 
lietweeti  pupil  and  teacher.  There  was  a  great 
deal  uf  conversation    and  questioning  on  the 
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part  of  .Mr.  Alcott.  and  manv  remarkable 
uiiswera  on  the  part  of  the  children.  The 
records  of  this  school  were  edited  by  .Miss  K. 
I'.  lVabody  in  1834,  and  two  volumes 
of  Conversations  on  the  Gospel,  the 
grades  of  the  school,  were  primed  in 
1830.  At  tbe  end  of  this  experiment 
Mr.  Alcott  removed  to  Concord.  There  be 
devoted  himself  to  questions  M  morals  iu  the 
Luce  EL*nss  o,  living;  di  t  and  things  belong- 
ing to  the  L-'idy  v,  *-ie  his  study,  to  the  eud  tiiat 
liic.  the  race  might  be  improved,  and  become 
tit  for  thought  and  true  worship.  He  was  him- 
self, iu  the  Diain.  a  vegetarian  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  called  fruits  "solar  diet'1 ;  and 
always  b.-liuved  his  excellent  health  and 
strength  due  to  his  simple  ha'/its  and  blood- 
less tool.  In  1842  he  went  to  England,  at 
the  solicitations  of  friends  there,  who  had 
heard  of  his  educational  theories  aud  had 
htgun  to  experiment  with  them.  He  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  two  English  friends. 
Chail  -s  Lane  and  11.  G.  Wright,  in  company 
with  whom  he  undertook  to  establish  in  the 
town  of  Harvard.  Mass..  it  -ar  Concord,  a  new 
Kden  vhich  he  named  "Fruit lauds.*'  Tb.;  old 
serpent  crept  in  as  usual.  "What  else,"'  ask« 
a  uriter  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "could 
have  been  expected,  when  they  deliberately 
determined  to  eat  notuiuu  but  apples?  They 
ate  from  the  fatal  tree,  not  of  knowledge,  but 
of  an  impossible  idea,  aud  again  they  went 
forth  into  the  world.** 

Alcott  first  appeared  in  print  as  a  contributor 
to 'Ihe  Dial,  a  magazine  edited  by  Emerson, 
and  the  organ  of  the  Transcendentalists.  His 
contributions  consisted  of  "Orphic  Savings.** 
In  1805  he  printed,  privately,  a  small  volume 
on  Em<  rson,  siuce  regularly  published.  In 
1808  he  published  "Tablets.**  then,  in  1872, 
"Concord  Days,"  in  1871,  "Table  Talk,"  and 
iu  1881  bis  single  book  of  poetry,  "bonnets 
and  Canzonets*';  the  autobiographical  poem, 
"The  New  Connecticut,"  being  privately  pub- 
lished. Ue  leaves  behind  liim  in  manuscript 
one  of  tbe  most  voluminous  diaries  of  modern 
times.  It  has  been  faithfully  kept  lor  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  and  fills  fifty-seven 
large  lumnd  volumes,  the  last  oue dated  1881. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are,  also  in  manu- 
script, six  volumes  of  autobiographical  collec- 
tions and  seven  of  letters.  Tbe  lust  years  of 
bis  life,  preceding  1882,  when  be  stitmvd  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  were  very  happy.  In  1878 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  the  dream 
of  his  liie,  was  opened.  Njrae  of  Alcott's 
tAstes  and  traits  are  thus  stated: 
.  lie  valued  pernou*  its  be  did  books,  for  fng- 
gest'Oit.  His  birtiiig  ?o«  ial  Instinct  lonnd  in  con- 
versation the  rcH-aest  -means  of  de<ivenne  to 
others  liis  views  on  all  those  subjects  in  wb.cu  he 
was  Interested.  Aicott's  cli'ef  c.aiiu  to  reuteui- 
brauce,  however,  lie:*  in  the  effect  ot  his  person- 
ality and  cunvenatio.i  apoii  bis  conteutpu  urlea. 
lie  uiude  a  sort  of  prtile^iou  at  couvermttiuo. 
Ills  own  ueftnitaiu  ol  coiiversution  is  u  couivssiuii 
of  the  |H*m.tar  cone  itution  o;  bis  mind,  ana,  ny 
impUcation,  bis  method  oi  cuiidociing  it:  "ulian- 
iiunrur  .[  to  ideas;  a  surrender  lo  persons.**  Tins 
is  preci>ely  what  b  ■  ottciapted  and  hvtuetiuie^ 
fcuccec-tel  iu  doing.  I'.nt  when  be  tailed,  ii  i.e- 
came  tbe  tlrxe-'-*,  Diost  uarrt'i)  tutu  grotesque  pro- 
ceeding, so  that  iinn-e  wbti  happened  to  be  present 
^t  any  breuKdnwu  in  en.rapping  an  idta*  never  for- 
got or  lor.dvp  i  be  supposed  )ui|Hn>ition,  Soiueinnes 
uli  that  Alcott  autirqiaied  byaUundonutebt  to  per- 
to  s  and  ideas  did  actually  take  place;  and  inany 
a  bitppy  conception  and  expreMton  were  rtrucs 
out,  so  [tint  bis  claim  "lor  the  beauty  oi  couversa* 
tiou  being  in  its  uiiexpecte>ine>s  ami  saliency,  ai<- 
pcateil  lor  the  oiouient  retil  and  Vubstantiftl.  His 
»ociuI  iiiatiuct  wu»  his  fttronire-t  and  it  crew  out  of 
bin  own  remarkable  per*iuality.  wbicu  micon- 
sc.onsly  «oupbt  to  ubcorblbai  of  othcis  and  to  uu- 
pitri  h  airon.  periffed  it  may  have  been,  hut  labitly 
Muiuiird  wiiu  an  orignal  iinprvbs  iu  the  process ; 
like  tbo*o  natural  parusttes  wbicb  can  »:nl>  thrive 
bv  ati^chiiieiit,  und  wbicb  take  on  tbe  coior  of  the 
objects  to  w.deh  they  cliup.  He  alwaji  needed 
un  ti.fi  presence!  unoiber  mind  upon  wldcb  to 
projict  biu>»e.i.  He  wa»  easily  marnetized,  aud 
wirb  the  iuo»t  profound  nncotiKCioupiieHi  repro- 
duced, perhs p«  often  bettered,  whatever  ideas  were 
oiTVrcl  him  by  his  circle  of  irieuds,  or  by  chance 
visitors. 

Mr.  Alcott  married   at   Boston,  nearly  sixty 

5 ears  ago.  Abby  May,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
osepk  May,  and  «  descendant  of  those  sturdy 
colonial  folk,  the  bewails  aud  the  Quincys. 
Oue  of  her  uncles  took  part  with  the  "Mo- 
hawks" in  pouring  the  taxed  tea  into  Boston 
ha  bor  in  177$,  and  another  uucle,  Doa  May, 
was  oue  of  the  pillars  of  Theodore  Parker's 
Hoston  Church.  Her  brother  was  the  Kev, 
Samuel  May,  the  philanthropist  and  coura- 
geous anti-slavery  advocate.  Mis.  A  loot  t  pos- 
ses -oJ  the  good  sense,  the  pride  aud  the  pluck 
of  her  ancestors,  and  was  a  true  helpmeet 
to  her  husband  in  his  struggles  with  want. 
Of  the  four  daughters  who  were  the  result 
of  this  union,  ou'y  one  survives  —Mrs. 
Johu  Pratt.  Since  hia  wife's  death,  in  1877, 
Mr.  Alco  t  has  made  his  home  with  Mrs.  Pratt 
and  her  two  sons  (who  we  e  tbe  "Little  Men" 
of  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcort's  fiction);  and  to 
this  home  eoon  a'.t^r  the  death  of  May  Alcott 
i Madame  Nieriker),  in  1870.  came  another 
grandchild.  Louisa  Niorifccr,  now  a  girl  n  8 
years.  Mrs.  Alcott  was  a  vigorous,  higM- 
sunted  and  affectionate  wife,  and  her  children 
p'triook  of  th.se  qualities  and  of  the  gonitis  of 
their  lather.  May  Alcntr  was  an  artist  of 
slow  development,  but  of  rare  powers,  too  soon 
pa  *:ed  by  doathj  the  fame  of  Louisa  Alcott 
13  every  where  known. 


FATHER  AND    DAUGHTER., 
That  was  a  true  remark  oi  liim  who 


said,  "The  b(*st  contribution  that  A. 
Jlroupon  Alcott  ever  made  to  literature 
was  his  daughter.*"  And  the  truth  lay 
much  tlccpcr  than  in  the  mere  fact  of 
parent  a  fro.  In  a  gense  which  would  be 
applicable  only  to  Ihe  loftiest  instances  of 
domestic  life,  H  may  be  said  that  this 
father  gave  this  daughter  to  the  world. 
The  sources  of  Miss  Alcott's  genius  It 
were  in  vain  to  attempt  to  trace,  except 
partially  and  dimly.  Doubtless  ehe  in- 
herited much  of  it  from  her  father  and 
mother,  both  of  whom  were  gifted  in  no 
common  measure.  Yet  her  genius  was 
so  different  from  theirs,  in  kind  and 
degree,  that  we  arc  obliged  to  take  luto 
account  long  lines  of  heredity  and  wide 
reaching,  subtle  stream*  of  influence. 
But  there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  the 
problem  of  character.  The  filial  hand  of 
a  daughter  has,  with  infinite  delicacy, 
drawn  the  curtains  and  given  us  glimpses 
into  the  sanctuary  of  a  home  where  the 
father  and  the  mother,  dwelling  together 
iu  absolute  oneuess  of  being,  created  for 
tli-ir  children  such  an  atmosphere  that 
there  whs  no  need  to  have  the  words  of 
the  bedtime  prayer  interpreted  for  the 
little  ones  who  clasped  their  hands  and 
said,  *"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven." 

That  for  which  the  writings  of  Miss 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered is  the  ph-turc  which  they  afford  of 
an  ideal  and  idyllic  home.  For  it  is  a 
genuine  home.  And  it  Is  at  the  same  time 
a  blessed  home.  Never  before  was  the 
golden  mean  so  completely  kept  between 
a  tone  of  eelfieh  carelessness  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  tone  of  rigid  and  frigid  pie- 
tUm  on  the  other.  In  the  home  of  the  Al- 
cott a  there  was  always  the  recognition  ot 
a  divine  presence;  and  the  lew,  simple 
and  sublime  doctrines  of  our  Christian 
religion  were  most  faithfully  inculcated. 
But  the  effect  of  this  was,  as  the  parents 
constantly  endeavored  that  it  should  be, 
to  make  the  home  brighter,  to  m;:ke  life 
broader,  to  give  added  zest  to  every  inno- 
cent frolic,  to  make  this  very  present 
world  seem  ever  so  much  more  worth  liv- 
ing in- 
Then  there  was  the  "plain  living  and  high 
thinking"  so  ofteu  written  about  and  so 
seldom  seen.  We  believe  that  one  main 
secret  of  the  perennial  popularity  of 
"Utile  Women**  is  to  be  found  in  the  way 
it  throws  over  poverty  a  halo  of  whole- 
some sentiment.  This,  too.  is  unaffected. 
There  i<*  no  pretence  that  it  \*  a  good 
thing  to  be  poor,  but  it  is  shown  that 
poor  people  can  be  happy.  And  this 
truth  is  demonstrated,  not  by  preaching, 
not  by  philosophizing,  but  by  an  object 
lesson. 

There  are  many  suggestive  points  of 
view  from  which  we  may  study  the  lit- 
erary career  of  Miss  Alcott.  In  a  certain 
sweet  good  sense  which  enables  its  pos- 
sessor to  look  through  all  outward  condi- 
tions and  discern  what  it  is  that  makes 
the  heart  glad,  the  author  of  "An  Old- 
Fashioned  Girl"  resembled  the  author  of 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman.**  The  death 
of  Miss  Alcott  following  so  closely  upon 
that  of  Mrs.  C'raik,  emphasizes  this  com- 
parison. When  it  is  said  that  "Little 
Women'*  has  had  n  sale  in  this  country 
second  only  to  that  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"'  a  new  force  is  added  to  the  claim 
that,  after  all,  the  most  successful  stories 
are  those  that  are  written  for  a  purpose. 
Again,  Ave  have  in  the  works  of  our 
lamented  author  an  example  of  genuine 
realism :  only,  instead  of  being  devoted  to 
the  delineation  of  the  insignificant  or  the 
immoral.  It  i*  a  Rembrandt  likeness  of 
things  that  are  at  once  real  and  really 
worthy  to  be  the  theme  of  art.  This, 
and  much   more   like   this,  we    may  say. 
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3\.C^JtLt-  TheAlcotts.  ftljutJ 
Miss  Alcott  was  buried  near  her  father,  in  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  at  Concord,  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 
Mr.  John  P.  Alcott,  the  writer's  little  niece  and  adopted 
daughter,  and  members  of  the  May  family  were  present, 
together  with  a  few  intimate  friends.  The  services  included 
a  touching  tribute  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  and  the  reading 
of  Miss  Alcott's  poem,  'Transfiguration.'  To  the  Boston 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette's  centennial  number,  published  a 
few  years  ago,  the  author  of  '  Little  Women '  contributed. 
some  reminiscences  of  the  writing  and  selling  of  her  first 
stories,  one  of  which  appeared  in  that  paper  in  1851.  We 
extract  a  passage  that  may  be  profitably  pondered  to-day. 
Miss  Alcott  says  that  after  a  little  experience,  she  wa:  able 
to  construct  a  story  and  write  it  out  at  short  notice. 

A  dozen  a  month  were  easily  turned  off,  and  well  paid  for,  es- 
pecially while  a  certain  editor  labored  under  the  delusion  that  the 
writer  was  a  man.  The  moment  the  truth  was  known  the  price 
was  lowered  ;  but  the  girl  had  learned  the  worth  of  her  wares,  and 
would  not  write  (or  less,  so  continued  to  earn  her  fair  wages  in 
spite  of  sex.  And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  another 
hint  to  some  of  the  many  story-loving  girls  who  read  the  Gazette, 
and  perhaps  write  for  it.  Now  that  women  have  made  a  place  for 
themselves  in  journalism  and  literature,  it  is  wise  for  them  to  culti- 
vate, not  only  their  intellectual  faculties,  but  their  practical  ones  also 
and  understand  the  business  details  of  their  craft.  The  ignorance 
and  helplessness  of  women  writers  is  amazing,  and  only  disastrous- 
experience  teaches  them  what  they  should  have  learned  before. 
The  brains  that  can  earn  money  in  this  way  can  understand  how  to 
take  care  of  it  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  contracts,  copyrights,  and 
the  duties  of  publisher  and  author  toward  one  another. 
A  few  months  ago  Miss  Alcott  wrote  the  story  of  her  girl- 
hood for  The  Youth's  Companion.  It  will  be  published  im- 
mediately. It  is  said  to  be  full  of  reminiscences  of  the 
Hawthornes,  the  Eniersons  and  Channings,  as  well  as  of 
her  own  early  life. 

The  last  poem  Mr.  Alcott  wrote  before  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  was  this,  on  '  Immortality.'  It  was  written 
the  very  day  before  tne  stroke  that  disabled  him — that  is, 
on  October  23,  1882. 

Welcome  the  tribute  sometimes  Fortune  steals 
From  Youth's  exchequer  to  enrich  Old  Age! 
What  ample  pension  freely  forth  she  deals, 
To  gild  with  glory  his  gay  equipage  ; 
Whilst  o'er  Time  s  track  slow  roll  his  chariot  wheels. 
Then  Heaven's  gate  enter.     He,  his  heritage 
Of  Life  receiving,  breaks  the  sacred  seals- 
High  privilege,  sole  given  to  saint  and  sage ! 
Life  were  but  ashes,  and  one  holocaust. 
If  no  fair  future  welcomed  from  its  goal. 
No  gate  swung  open  to  admit  us :  lost 
Were  all  companionship,  and  blank  the  soul. 
Ah  !  dead  to  all  Life  holds  and  knows  its  own. 
If  Youth  survive  not  and  uphold  his  throne. 
Of  his  poetry  the  Tribune  says  : 

Alcott's  long  life  was  productive  almost  to  the  very  end.  Until 
about  five  years  ago  he  conversed  with  as  much  vigor  and  inspira- 
tion as  ever,  and  his  verse  showed  more  power,  as  well  as  art,  than 
in  earlier  days.  Some  of  his  latest  sonnets  are  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. On  the  Emerson  Memorial  Day,  July  22.  1882.  he  read  his 
best  piece  of  verse,'  Ion,'  an  eulogy  upon  his  life-long  friend,  Emer- 
son. It  continues  for  us  that  teuder  strain  bequeathed  by  Mos- 
chus's  '  Lament  for  Won,'  Milton's  '  Lycidas,'  and  Shelley's  '  Adon- 
ais; '  but  it  has  a  pathos  and  beauty  all  its  own.  and  will  probably 
remain  his  one  permanent  contribution  to  our  poetical  literature, 
faultless  in  tone  and  in  art. 

*      <._lui:ge  i\  hkaijkomj. 

Di2f^?f  Htffnri<lgo.  on  SunSiv.  XZi.  2c. 
18!ii».  George  Partridge  Bradford,  in  the 
cightv-thirJ  year  of  I, is  ace. 

Mr.  Bradford  had  a  very  ereat  nnml-rr  of 
personal  friends  who  will  wish  that  some 
special  untie*  should  be  taken  of  his  death. 
Beyond  this  circle  also  he  is  known  br.  iiis 
excellent  early  volume  ol  "Selections  From 
Feuclon. '  by  his  later  contribution  to  the 
chapter  on  "J'hilosophii  Thought  in  Boston" 
in  the  (oiirlh  vulutneof  Mr.  Wiusor's  •'.Memo- 
rial History."  and  by  the  fre-iuent  r.-etition  ot 
his  name  in  Mr.  F.uiersen'sdiaries  and  tellers. 
Mr.  i-.niorseu  was  his  intimate,  and  life-long 
friend:  it  was  he  i\ ho,  more  than  sixty  year.-'. 
ago.  in  a  tan-  light  louche*,  drew  an  outline  of 
Mr.  Bradford  tlc»l  stands  mainly  Rood  todav. 
In  August.  182'j.  iua  letter  t<.  Mrs.  J  yinan 
of  Northamrton,  preserved  by  Mrs.  Lesley,  in 
her  charming  "Recollections  of  My  Mother,' 
Mr.  Emerson  wrote:  ".My  friend.  Mr.  Georgo 
P.  Bradford,  his  promised  togive  Mr.  Hall  a 
labor  of  lore  next  Sunday-.  ••  But  who  is  Mr 
Bradford.'  He  is  Mrs.  Ripley  s  brother,  aud  a 
tine  classical -ml  biblical  scholar,  anrt  a  bot- 
anist, and  a  lover  of  truth,  and  an  Israelite  m 
whom  there  15  no  guile,  and  »  kind  of  Cowper. 
and  a  great  admirer  of  all  admirable  things.' 
At  that  time  Mr.  Bradford  wasa  youn?  clergy, 
tnan  only  a  year  out  of  the  Cambridge  Divin- 
itySchool     Tbepratsoof  "biblical  learning. ' 
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repeating  the  comment  cf  Professor  Andrew^ 
Norton  upon  one  of  his  exercises  at  the 
Diviuitv  School:  "Yonr  discourse,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford,  is  marked  by  the  alisence  of  every  qual- 
ity which  a  good  sermon  ought  to  have."  And 
yet.  in  his  own  way.  he  had  made  his  mark  at 
The  Divinity  School,  and  inducements  were 
eveu  held  out  to  him  to  remain  there,  or  to 
come  back  again  as  an  instructor.  I  have  re- 
ferred  to  his  relations  with  ilr.  Emerson.  How 
close  they  were  may  appear  if  I  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege  to  copy  here  an  unnu'n- 
Iislied  line  or  two  from  Mr.  Emerson's  diaries. 
In  the  summer  of  1S3S  he  wriies:  "G.  P.  B. 
makes  my  commencement  holiday  usually, 
so  that  this  year  I  feel  poor  in  his  absence  at 
Bang}r.'  And  again  a  little  later  ithis  was  the 
year  of  the  Divinity  School  address':  "<;eo. 
P.  B.  has  been  hero,  to  my  gTeat  contentment, 
and    to    him    i    have    owed    the  rcacc  and 

pleasure  of  two  strolls,  one  to  Warden 
Water  aud  one  to  the  river  and  North 
Meadows.  I  like  the  'abandon'  ot  a  saunter 
with  my  friend,  it  is  a  balsam  unparalleled. 
fSeorge  sajs  his  intellect  approves  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Cambridge  address  but  his  affec- 
tions do  not  1  tell  him  I  would  write  lor  his 
epitaph  'Pity  'tis  'tis  true.'  " 

Ho  was  born  in  Boston  on  Feb.  16.  1807.  the 
youngest  son  of  Captain  Gamaliel  Bradford 
(formerly  of  Dux  bury,  the  fifth  in  direct 
descent  from  Governor  William  Bradford  of 
the  Mayflower  company,  and  of  Elizabeth 
1*.  Hickling,  his  wife.  The  death  of 
this  excellent  woman,  in  1M17  left  the 
care  aud  education  of  Goorgo  Brad- 
ford  mainly  lo  bis  oldest  sister.  Sarah, 
who  became  in  the  next  year  the  wife  of  the 
liev.  Samuel  Kipley  of  Waltham.  I'uder  her 
most  affectionate  and  competent  guidance  he 
was  fitted  for  Harvard  College.  He  graduated 
in  1825  in  the  same  class  with  Dr.  Hedge,  who 
was  also  his  classmate  at  the  Divinity  School, 
and  remained  to  the  end  bis  close  friend.  Two 
of  his  classmates,  Sctj  Ames  (afterwards  Mr. 
Justice  Amesj,  and  A.  H.  Fiske,  who  became  a 
leader  at  the  Suffolk  bar.  married  sisters  ef 
George  Bradford,  and  their  children  are 
among  our  well-known  citizens  todar. 

When  he  gave  up  the  ministry  he  became  a 
teacher,  and  taught  in  many  places— first,  and 
afterwards  again,  at  Plymouth,  then  at  Bos- 
ton. Bangor,  Saleui.  Concord.  Jamaica  Plain. 
Newport  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  gather- 
ing  in  each  of  these  places  a  little  private 
company  pf  scholars.  Afterwards  he  took 
from  time  to  time  ia  few  single  pupils,  and 
then,  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  gave 
up  teaching  altogether.  His  wanderings 
as  a  teacher  were  rather,  ar.  I  have 
always  heard,  the  result  of  a  constitutional 
restlessness  aud  self-dissatisfaction  than  of 
any  real  want  of  success.  Certain  it  is  that  his 
old  pupils  remained  his  constant  friends. 
Seven  limes  he  visited  Europe,  beginning  with 
a  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  while  he.  was  an 
undergraduate,  in  a  sailiug  vessel  with  his 
uncle.  Captain  Gershom  Bradford,  and  ending 
with  a  voyage  in  one  of  his  favorite  Cunarders 
in  lf>87. 

List  week  he  had  taken  cold,  and  there 
were  fears  of  pleurisy.  Un  Sunday  morning 
last  lie  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  boarding 
11I ace  and  go  to  the  neighboring  honse  of  his 
niece  at  Cambridge.  No  one  dreamed  of  any 
sudden  death.  He  walked  upstairs,  refusing 
all  assistance,  and  sat  long  in  his  chamber  re- 
ceiving his  friends.  At  last,  unwillingly, 
he  submitted  to  ;be  orders  which 
his  physician  had  left,  and  went  lo 
bed;  but  still  he  wished  to  see  his 
friends.  He  breathed  painfully,  but  was 
happy  in  being  among  his  kindred,  and  bis 
face  kindled  with  pleasure  as  one  and  another 
came  in  and  he  talked  with  them  earnestly 
and  affectionately  as  of  old.  Then  be  wished 
to  sleep.  Alter  a  time  he  was  heard  moving 
about  his  room,  and  wheu  a  member  of  the 
family  looked  in  to  regulate  a  patieut  so  little 
used  to  the  duties  of  an  invalid,  it  was 
lound  that  he  was  already  losing  con- 
sciousness and  sinking  away.  He  died  in  a 
few  moments,  quietly  and  without  a  word, 
of  a  failure  of  the  heart  On  Tuesday  lost  he 
was  buried  at  Concord  among  the  family  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Kipley,  and  close  by  the  grave 
of  Emerson.  A  few  words  were  spoken  at  the 
funeral  by  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bngcs 
of  Cambridge,  words  that  were  very  beautiful, 
very  touching  and  wholly  just 

He  was  never  married :  and  yet  all  his  life, 
in  the  high  sense,  he  wis  a  lover  and  lieloved. 
That  nM-.'.hi  be  said  of  htm  which  Professor 
Gurucy  nnely  said  of  Chauncey  Wright:  "As  1 
run  o\er  in  my  minu  the  women  who  found  a 
place  in  bis  regard  1  am  struck  with  the  sure- 
licssof  his  instinct-  - .  .The  friendship  of  such 
women  was  the  strongest  of  testimonies,  were 
testimony  needed,  to  a  singular  rectitude  and 
purity  of  soul  —  .and  to  the  native  deli- 
cacy of  spirit  and  absence  of  all  per- 
sonal claims  which  make  such  relations  cor- 
dial and  easy."  Old  ace  brought  solitude 
and  grief  to  him  again  and  again,  aa  It  gun 
needs  do;  it  brought  increasing  deafness  and 


a  faltering  step,  bat  it  left  him  ell  the  fresh- 
ness and  eagerness  of  his  intellectual  interest 
iuall  torts  of  questions,  all  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper  and  that  devoted  affection 
for  his  friends  which  marked  bis  whole 
life.  A  rei-ent  portrait  of  bim  by  Mis* 
Putnam  of  Boston,  which  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent one.  ia  now  on  exhibition,  a*  it  was 
when  he  died,  at  the  Art  Club  in  Boston.  "The 
sweetness  and  high  refinement  of  bis  face," 
says  a  friend,  "seem  to  have  been  his  passport 
in  all  society  as  be  travelled." 

If  now  one  should  seek  to  give  in  • 
few  words  a  true  impression  of  this 
nuaint.  accomplished,  lovely  person.  It 
would  ho  no  easy  matter.  "A  sort  of  Cow- 
per."  Mr.  Emerson  said.  Trueas  that  is  in  its 
suggestion  of  nis  gentle  spirit  his  devoted  love 
of  nature  and  ot  all  animate  things,  of  bis 
affectionate  clinging  to  his  friends,  and  that 
attractive  and  peculiar  combination  of  quali- 
ties that  endeared  him  to  them,  of  his  wit, 
vivacity  and  learning,  his  fere  of  pueiij  awe? 
imaginative  literature,  and  of  a  characteristic 
tendency  to  self-distrust  and  melancholy, 
ye  1  one  must  not  carry  it  further 
ai>d  think  for  a  moment  of  any 
*-'  'tied  melancholy,  and  still  less  of  any  abate. 
n»?nt  ci  en  up  to  the  last  moment  ot  con- 
sciousness, of  the  clearness  and  soundness  of 
Ins  mental  powers.  Reverent  hewss.  aud  in 
a  true  and  deep  sense  devout,  yet  never,  like 
Cowiier,  liowed  down  with  religious  gloom. 
H's  clear,  penetrating,  aim  intellect,  his 
i\  hoksoir.c  outdoor  life  and  tbe.  cheer- 
ful simplicity  of  his  religious  faith  must 
have  always  kept  him  out  of  that 
Scrupulous  as  he  was  on  many  questions,  re- 
fining and  doubting  to  f  he  last  degree,  full  as 
.1  maun  of  all  sorts  of  tender  solicitudes  and 
agnations,  marked  as  he  was  by  many  deli- 
eate.  fastidious,  whimsical  personal  habits  and 
ways,  he  yet  had  a  soundness  and  indeoen 
tb-nce  01  indemeut.  a  sense  of  humor  and  a 
Puritan  simplicity  in  his  tastes  that  helped  to 
save  him  from  himself.  He  had  been  a  "Brook 
Farmer":  and  it  was  he  that  first  intro- 
duced Alcoll  to  Emerson.  But  although 
be  continued  to  be  always  a  scholar 
and  an  idealist,  one  with  small  gifts  for  strug- 
gling in  the  dust  and  heat  of  practical  affairs, 
yet  was  he  a  good  citizen  and  always  cast  his 
vote,  a  constant  waichct  of  the  current  of  poli- 
tics, a  shrewd  critic  ot  public  men.  retaining 
always  the  keenest  interest  in  everv  aspect  of 
human  affairs.  "How  interesting,"  writes  a 
freed,  "in  so  old  a  man  was  his  fidelity  u. 
ideas  and  not  names  in  these  later  years,  his 
patriotism  and  strong  feeling  of  political  duty." 
He  was  an  expert  gardener,  and  a  botanist 
who  had  been  a  curious,  lifelong  observer,  and 
was  full  of  knowledge.  "He  knew  every- 
t uins,"  says  one  who  i*  herself  an  authority, 
"and  was  a  sure  reference  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  oar  native  plants."  All  through 
his  life  he  was  a  lover  of  nature,  given  to  lone 
walks,  finding  happiness,  health  and  solaoe 
in  the  woods,  the  skv  and  tbe  open 
air.  The  multitude  and  variety  of  his  Mends, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  and  tbe  tender 
letllnj  that  he  inspired  in  them,  was  something 
very  remarkable.  He  was  tbe  gentlest,  the 
most  tolerant  the  most  forbearing  of  men, 
and  the  kindest  ;udge  of  others.  Their  merits 
he  magnified,  his  own  be  rated  low. 
Sensitive.  ot  a  tender  (conscience. 
hfinnird  forever  by  doubts  and  scruples  about 
conduct  and  practical  affairs,  he  turned  to 
his  lnends  lor  counsel,  and  poured  into  their 
ears  his  anxieties  aud  desuondency  with  tbe 
trust  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  If,  as  some- 
times happened,  the  pressure  of  a  bnsy  life,  or 
tlie  stress  of  their  own  cares,  or  a  momentary 
imp. Hence  bathed  him  in  his  search  for  sym- 
pathy, ho  understood  it  aud  took  it  kindly, 
and  again  and  again  would  come  back,  sure 
sluavs  01  love  and  sympathy  when  leisure 
should  come  again.  Never  was  a  man  sur- 
rounded in  his  family  by  a  greater  wealth  of 
love.  For  all  who  knew  bim  well  tbe  world 
is  sadly  impoverished  by  his  death.  There  is 
no  one  ltkelnm.  no  one  that  can  ever  fill  hie 
place.  But  his  end  was  beautiful  and  eoiisot- 
im>.  and  all  gentle,  kind  and  gratelul  senti- 
n.eats  attend  his  metnorv.  J.  B.  T. 

Cambridge.  Jan.  31. 1800 


GEORGE  PAKTK1DUE  BRADFORD. 

**J'^lUalfirre  s  inr.  1\k  old  tamUiir  fWrt*''*?' 
I  was  pleased  to  find  in  your  columns  an 
appreciative  notice  of  this  delightful  old 
friend,  the  announcement  of  whose  deatli 
gave  me  a  double  shock. 

The  reflection  that  1  should  never  again  hear 
that  voice  with  its  ripple  of  cheerfulness, 
never  again  behold  that  face  beaming  with 
cordiality,  mingled  with  my  wonder  that  my 
seemingly  unchanged  frieud  hail  reached  his 
eighty-third  year.  It  was  such  a  short  time 
since  he.  then  a  young  divinity  student,  was  a 
welcome  evening  visitor  at  my  father's  house, 
nor  has  he  since  then  grown  old  10  iuv  eyes. 

He  was  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  good 
Pilgrim  Governor.  William  Bradford,  and  just 
as  he.  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  sought  counsel 
of  Elder  Brewster  in  their  Sabbath  walks 
tiotn  Scrooby  to  Clifton,  so  did  his  descendant 
walk  and  seek  counsel  of  his  wise  elder.  Enter- 
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sou.  on  life  mortal  and  immortal.  As  Wil- 
liam Bradford  found  "oak*,  pines,  walnuts. 
beech,  sassafras  vines,"  etc,  on  Giark's  Island. 
where  living  wen  nave  seen  only  a  few  red 
cedars,  so  did  lii*  <l»-**r-eudani  espy  a  varied 
flora  and  fauna  where  to  the  common  c>e 
was  barrenness  and  aesolation.  AsheNuwed 
be  reaped,  whether  lie  bad  been  wayfaring 
with  eyes  open  to  every  feature  of  sky  and 
bill  and  plain,  to  every  humble  wayside  plant, 
to  every  rock  that  crimped  out  of  tbe  ground, 
finding 

Ton:uM  In  trees,  tioiiu  in  Hie  ruiinine  bro  ■•.«. 
>eruiO>i-*  In  ►lou*<».  urn]  tzooJ  i;i  t-Mrr  >  lUm^,, 

or  whether  he  hud  come  refreshed  bv  con- 
verse with  Emerson,  or  bad  just  beeu  re- 
leased from  his  task  as  teacher :  he  met  you  as 
a  bearer  of  good  tidinys.  tbe  message  was 
nevereuded.bo  began  as  be  had  left  off.  for 
lie  was  one  of  tbe  tneek  who  inherit  tbe  earth, 
be  bad  lain  down  in  green  pastures,  he  bud 
been  led  beside  the  still  waters,  bis  cup,  which 
to  the  eyes  of  men  seemed  empty,  was  running 
over  and  he  asked  you  to  partake. 

He  was  as  much  more  refreshing  than  other 
men  as  is  the  living  water  gushing  from  the 
rock  than  the  same  liquid  conveyed  in  a 
conduit  of  man's  devising.  Like  Emerson, 
be  was  so  rilled  with  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  with  love 
to  God  and  man,  that  be  diffused  happiness 
wherever  he  might  go.  The  college  anni- 
versaries, no  longer  illumined  by  the  lurht  of 
bis  countenance,  have  lost  part  of  their  charm. 

Like  Emerson,  he  was  bred  to  luepuipil, 
and  like  him  i.e  quilled  it,  no*  because  he  had 
no  message  ior  uis  feliow-meu.  for  he  was  a 
great  favorite  with  Professor  Norton,  who  had 
one  or  two  essays  written  by  him  while  in  the 
Divinity  School  published  in  the  Christian 
Examiner ;  and  it  was  only  his  manner  that  the 
professor  criticised,  saving  to  him,  "Your 
great  defect  seem*  to  be  an  entire  want  of  all 
those  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good 
speaker."  1'Ui*  criticism  Bradford  character- 
istically exaggerated,  as  if  it  applied  to  his 
matter  us  well  as  to  Iuk  manner.  The  fact 
was  that,  like  Emerson,  he  had  not  played 
with  the  boys  in  the  street,  but  had  been  kept 
in  tbe  yard  or  on  the  shed  by  Lis  sister,  who 
in  after  times  lamented  it,  and  he  was  hoi*. 
Jessly  6hv.  This  shyness  affected  his  conver- 
sation, which  was  a  series  of  flashes  or  out- 
bursts of  eloquence,  brought  abruptly  to  a 
stop  by  his  hearing  bis  own  voice. 

r  i-oin  all  we  think  we  know  of  the  life  here- 
aflei.  the  change  from  this  world  to  the  other 
must  have  been  hardly  perceptible  to  one  who 
so  dwelt  here  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker 
and  in  enjoyment  of  all  his  works 
til*  life 
Was  rounded  n  i'.h  a  sleep,  no  u.irv. 

n.u 

A  SEBENE  LIFE. 

A  Loftv  Tributt   to  the   Late  G.  U.  Brad- 
ford. 

Geo.  Curt  U  lit  Uari*r's  Month!  •  >ir  May-  '*?£ 
Mr.  Bradford  was  unman  led.  aud  there  wan 
a  sentiment  of  solitude  In  hit  life,  but  it  was 
scarcely  more,  so  affectionate  and  devoted  were 
bis  relations  to  his  kindred  and  his  ricuds.  His 
elder  sister.  Mrs.  Samuel  11.  l.lpley,  was  one  of 
liie  most  iidmirab-y  accomplished  women  hi  New 
Kug1:iiid,  living  for  some  ytr.-U'S  In  ihc  old  manse 
In  Conci  .-<!  hi  which  lla\\tliurnu  had  lived.  .Mr. 
fctpley  was  the  Hon  of  the  clergy  in  in  who  married 
■i In-  widow  t>t  his  fellow-elei-iryuiiin  who  saw  from 
lite  manse  the  batik'  »t  ton*  «ro  bcidge.  Mr. 
Braihord  was  v»-ry  toad  of  the  old  town,  and 
Mr.  Emerson  had  no  irirnd  who  v.as  a  mere 
welcome  or  frequent  gm*st  than  tleor^e  l*>rad- 
fori!,  who  raiiie  to  look  al.er  the  vegetable  uar- 
ileu  and  trim  the  trees,  ami  hi  1  no:  walxs  to 
Vahleii  fond  or  Kair haven  Hill  to  <..viish  with 
lits  litis;  nhitosophy  ami  poetry  and  life.  Tne 
smidl  yalns  oi  a  readier  were  eii'tnsh  for  lh« 
simple  wants  of  this  scholarly  cenrieman,  and 
«'tci  ni  «ir|!e  life  ho  often  went  to  l.ni o|>*\  a  td 
fi'W  Ainfiicans  have  ever  gone  more  ad-nir.ibly 
equipped.  He  travelled  soniethres  with  a  trit-d 
ctiimade,  sometimes  alone,  and  a  ilh*  already 
full  was  enriched  and  enchanted  still  more  by 
those  iMppv  ionrmys. 

In.i'i-d.  t!:e  recollecllnn  of  Oer-rge  Bradford  is 
that  of  a  I  *  i ;  i  ir  life  as  he  rone  aud  happy  as  it  was 
blameless  ami  o.-li^lniui  lo  others.  :t  was  a  Hie 
of  affection  and  many  iulerests  a>id  friendly  de- 
votion; l>ii(  It  «as  not  that  of  a  reeling  ■chohir 
like  Ldward  FU/tfcrald,  Willi  Hi"  pensive  con- 
sciousness of  soiuet'ihic  desired  but  imdoiir. 
George  Bradford  w -sin Hill  sympathy  witn  the 
l>e-*t  s|-ii  if  of  his  time,  he  had  all  the  distjuclUe 
Anier;i*aii  interest  in  punlie  ahalrs.  His  cou- 
seieiu-e  was  as  seusllivd  to  public  wrongs  a. id 
perilous  tendencies  as  to  prmite  and  personal 
romiuct.  lie  \«>ird  with  strong  ennvietfon^.and 
wondered  sometimes  that  the  course  so  plain  to 
him  v.as  not  eiHtally  plain  to  others. 

It  was  a  life  with  nothing  o:  v.hr.t  we  call 
achievement,  and  yel  a  life  beneficent  to  every 
other  life  that  it  touched,  like  a  summer  wind 
l;;deii  with  a  thousand  invisible  seeds  that,  d.«v- 
piiiK  everywhere,  spring  up  into  flowers  and 
truli.  It  is  a  name  which  to  most  readers  of 
these  word's  is  wholly  unknown,  ami  wliichwiii 
not  he  written,  like  that  <>f  so  many  of  the 
friends  of  him  who  hore  it.  In  our  literature 
and  upon  the  memory  of  his  count rvmen.  but 
to  thorfo  who  kuow  him  well,  and  who  therefore 
loved  him,  It  recalls  the  most  essential  humau 
worth  and  purest  charm  of  character,  the  truest 

manhood,  the  most  affectionate  fidelity.  To 
those  who  hear  of  bim  now.  aud  perbapt  never 
again,  these  words  may  sneuest  that  the  per- 
sonal Influences  which  most  ennoble  aad 
sweeten  lite  may  escape  fame,  but  live  immortal 
iu  the  best  part  oi  other  lives.    * 


*      I   c   GEORGE    B.     BABTIXCT.     . 


Known  in  Pr . vote  AaaML 

To  the  Editor  of  The  JWT&press."' b" 
So  large  a  Rochester  circle  will  recall 
this  gentleman,  who  for  successive  years 
Just  after  the  close  of  the  war  guided 
unique  entertainments  here  under  the 
auspices  of  varied  charitable  organiza- 
tions that  I  feel  justified  In  tendering  a 
word,  following  his  death  on  the  20th 
nit.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  a  native  of  Con- 
cord. Mass..  his  residence  through  life, 
and  during  the  war  days  he  co-operated 
with  Louisa*  M.  Alcolt  and  others  and 
by  entertainments  gathered  large  sums 
in  aid  of  the  sanitary  commission.  His 
aptness  and  accuracy  in  stage  settings, 
costumlngs.  illustrated  charade,  tab- 
leaux-vlvnts  and  pictures  In  frames, 
gave  a  wide  repute,  and  for  years  In 
every  part  of  the  states  he  was  engaged 
In  conducting  these  choice  diversions.  JL 
pioneer  In  the  field  he  occupied  It  alone 
as  manager,  until  falling  eyesight  en- 
forced literary  work  by  the  aid  of  an 
amanuensis.  Mr.  Bartlett  had  Issued 
pretentious  volumes  of  parlor  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  an  Invaluable  Guide  to 
Concord,  which  has  added  to  the  Interest 
of  that  classic  locality,  and  to  the  fame 
of  -  Emerson.  Thoreau.  Hawthorne,  and 
Alcott.  He  was  a  contributor  to  "St. 
Nicholas."  "Young  Folks'  Magazine," 
and  "Youth's  Companion." 

Scholar  not  only,  but  poet  was  he.  In 
Emerson's  "Parnassus"  (1875),  is  a  gem 
in  verse,  "Mignonette."  from  his  pen. 

Many  lines  were  given  by  him  Impress- 
ing valued  lessons  which  have  never 
been  published  outside  the  columns  of 
newspapers. 

One  of  these  was  Inspired  by  the  lega- 
cies, known  as  tbe  "Smith'  charities," 
whose  center  of  distribution  Is  North- 
ampton. Mass. 

Under  the  will  of  Oliver  Smith,  Ave 
specific  purposes  were  defined,  to  which 
funds  should  be  applied  In  aid  of  rest- 
dents  near  the  testator's  home,  at  the 
time. 

First— to   the    farmer   toward     a   first 
payment  on  his  farm  plot- 
Second — To  every  dependent  orphan. 

Third — To  bear  the  funeral  expenses 
of  the  indigent. 

Fourth— For  a  wedding  ring  to  every 
bride  upon  marriage  in  that  commu- 
nity, and 

Fifth— To  the  Indigent  widow  left 
there  a  resident. 

Mr.  Banlett's  verse  Is  entitled  "The 
Old  Mans   Will." 

THE   OLD    MAN'S   WILL 
Old  Oliver  Smith,  In  his  threadbare  suit. 
Hears    ihe   boys  of   the  village  laugh   and 

hoot. 
"  There  goes  the  miser,  so  poor  and  old. 
Starving  and  scrimping  to  heap  up  gold.'' 
But  the  olrl  man  th'nks.  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"Let  these  I. He  scoffers  wait  a  while. 
Till  time,  which  sifts  the  wheat  from  chaff. 
May    show    that    the   poor    have    cause    to 

laugh." 
The  old  man  goes  to  the  promise  sure, 
"  Who    feeds   the  hungry   and   clothes   the 

poor. 
To  the  very  least  of  them  all,  shall  see 
He  has  done  it  also  unto  me." 

The  years  roll  by  and  the  will  Is  read. 
And  blessings  deecend  on  the  giver's  head; 
For  many  a  farmer  of  wealth  and  skill 
Owes  his  start  In  life  to  the  old  man's  will. 
It  hears  the  orphaned  children's  cry. 
And  the  blushing  maiden's  modest  sigh; 
And  It  smooths  the  pco-  man's  dying  bed 
For  It  gives  to  his  starving  children  bread; 
And    It    claims    its    share   of    the    perfect 

bliss 
Which  crowns  the  lover's  ecstatic  kiss: 
For  it  furnishes  gold  for  the  golden  band 
Which   binds  them   together  In   heart  and 

hand. 
"God  help  the  widow!    Bo  poor  and  old." 
And    He    does,    from    the    miser's    boarded 

Bold; 
For  His  perfect  love  to  the  old  man  gave 
Itoth    the   wish   to  give  and   the  power  to 

save. 

Te  sordid  slaves  of  the  shining  pelf. 
Who  love  th-»  gold  for  Its  own  poor  self. 
We  know  that  the  cosh  you  love  so  well 
lc  -trag.ng  you  down  to  the  depths  of  hell, — 
If  how  to  leave  It  you'd  like  to  know. 
Yet  lake  It  with  you  when  you  go. 
To     the    bank     which    seven-fold     Interest 

pays. 
Where    no   thieves   can   steal   and    no   rust 

decays 
So  that  riches  take  wings  and  upward  fly. 
And  the  camel  springs  through  the  needle's 

eye — 
Go  clothe  the  poor  and  the  orphan  fill. 
And  follow  the  text  of  the  old  Man's  Will! 

In  April.  1K91.  1  was  favored  by  a  gift 
from  Mr.  liartlett  of  the  following  orig- 


inal  verses,    which   have   been    read  but 

once  only  at  a  public  recital  in  Roch- 
ester: 

OLD  DUTCHMAN. 
(A  true  story  of  Gettysburg.) 

As  on  the  Held  of  Gettysburg  the  loyal  le- 
gion met. 

To   count     their     Jewels   set    In    blood    on 
glory's  coronet. 

And   many   a    heart    that   never  quailed   in 
storm  of  shot  and  shell 

Was    throbbing    like   a   love-sick   girl's.    Its 
teriderness  to  tell. 

As  each  survivor  called   to  m'nd   the  deeds 
of  valor  done 

By   heroes   through    whose  sacrifice  a  vic- 
tory was  won. 

A   famous  sur£''on   in   his   turn   was  asked 
a  tale  to  tell. 

"I  only  think  of  one  thing  now.  Just  there 
old   Liutrliman   fell. 

He  was  a  noble  great  bay  horse,  the  quar- 
ter-master sent. 

When  forward  to  the  spat  of  war  the  Fifth 
Maine  battery  went. 

The    captain    saw    the    splendid    steed     and 
claimed   him   for  his  own. 

And  suddenly  was  rolled   In  dust  so  quick- 
ly  was  ho  thrown. 

I   was   a    farmer's     boy   from     Maine  and 
knew   that   1  could   ride. 

But  very  soon  I   felt  the   fall  that  always 
follows    pride. 

Jim  was  a  Southern  darkey,  half  horse  the 
test  all   man. 

Put  Jim  on  him  If  he  don't  stay  no  other 
mortal    can. 

After  a  mighty  struggle  the  bold  and  fear- 
less Jim 

'Lowell  Dutchman  was  Ihe  only  horse  that 
was  too  much  for  him. 

And  so  they  i>ut  htm   on  the  lead,  lashed 
to  a   heavy  gun. 

The    old    horse   seemed    to   like    this    work 
and   count    it   only  fun. 

Through     pathless     wood     and      trackless 
swamp,    and    Pennsylvania   mire 

Old   Dutchman  proved  a  horse  of  steel  no 
work   could    ever  tire.  * 

That  fearful  night  of  July  second  our  bat- 
tery waded  In 

To   that    great    duel   of  the   guns   with  Its 
Infernal    din. 

From  sunset  till  It  rose  again  we  pounded 
at   the  foe. 

Till  nearly  every  man  and   horse  lay  stiff 
In   death    below. 

At  last   the   morning  brought   relief,  "  fall 
hack  and  save  your  gun." 

Rang  out   the  order  quick  and  sharp,  but 
how   could   that   be  done? 

Old    Dutchman    with    three   gaping   wounds 
In  side  and   tlank  and  chest. 

Resolved    to  do   as    he    had    done,    his   very 
level  best. 

So  when  he  heard  the  bugle  sound  he  trot- 
ted  to   his  place. 

A  wounded   soldier  lying  near   hitched  on 
the  dragging    trace. 

Then    with    a    mighty     effort      his    falling 
strength    he   tried. 

And  so  Old  Dutchman  saved  his  gun,    and 
then  gave  up  and  died. 

The  last  occasion  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  ap- 
pearing here,  was  at  the  Unitarian  chap- 
el, in  a  captivating  talk  of  "Concord 
Folks  and  Their  Ways." 

We  have  all  lost  a  friend  who  con- 
tributed happiness  and  renewed  the  Joy 
of  human  existence,  broadening  and  en- 
nobling life.  De  Lancy  Crittenden. 

Rochester.  July  2,  ISM. 
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hearty  greeting  trasa  uJ  Utrtac  guide  to 
Illustrate  and  expound  Ms  printed  page.' 
among  the  saenes  and  memories  in  which 
he  dwelt,  will  no  longer  find  George  Brad- 
ford Bartlett  to  welcome  him.  The  old 
boathouse  by  the  river,  which  he  had 
thatched  so  curiously,  stored  with  relics  of 
every  kind,  where  he  kept  his  "log-book"  of 
visitors'  autographs  and  entertained  all 
comers  with  a  frank  and  simple  hospitality, 
knows  him  no  more.  The  sick,  the  infirm, 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  ministered  unsparing- 
ly, though  secretly,  In  his  native  town,  the 
young  scholars  whom  he  befrended  and  ad- 
vised, will  miss  him  sorely.  Yet  the  differ- 
ence to  the  community  in  which  he  filled  so 
considerable  a  place,— and  In  a  way  to  the 
outer  world,  to  which  his  Influence  extend- 
ed,—chiefly  consists  In  the  loss  of  a  kindly, 
human,  democratic  spirit  which  aJteeled 
every  circle  and  every  individual  with 
which  George  Bartlett  came  in  contact. 
Abhorring  all  manner  of  pretence  and  con- 
ventionalism, he  believed  Intensely  In  the 
preservation  of  the  old  Concord  fellowship 
for  Its  own  sake  and  as  a  type  of  the  larger 
human  brotherhood.  To  discourage  the 
growth  of  cliques  and  to  bring  aU  well- 
ordered,  well-meaning  people  of  all  condi- 
tions together  In  every  possible  Way  was 
his  enthusiastic  and  amiable  purpose.  He 
had  really  no  sense  of  any  other  distinction 
between  man  and  man  than  that  which 
concerned  essentials.  The  traditions  of 
plain  living,  which  are  a  Concord  Inheri- 
tance, were  In  his  eyes  a  sacred  trust.  It 
fretted  him  to  see  external  badges  of 
"class;"  liveries,  evening  areas,  formalities 
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THE  POET  CHANNING 


A  SWSET  SIHGEH  OF-JBE  COBCOBD 

ao>ip^  .     croup    Jcuv  Uj 
TVAtscnft    ■  ■  ■  MPX-. 

Some  Estimates  of  His  Literary  Worth  by 
-Emerson,    Hawthorne,.  .George    Willism. 

Corus  «d -Other*— A  Few  Apt  Selection, 

from  Hit  Wait 


The  recent  passing  away  of  the  poet  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channlng  at  the  home  of  his 
life-long  friend.  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  recalls 
some  estimates  of  his  literary  worth  which 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis  collated  In  an 
article  welcoming  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Channlng's  longer  poetic  venture.  "The 
Wanderer,"  thirty  years  ago.  Quoting 
from  the  prefatory  sketch  of  Hawthorne's 
"Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  he  remarks 
that  Hawthorne  says:  "Or  It  might  be 
Ellery  Channlng  came  up  the  avenue  to 
Join  me  In  a  fishing  excursion  on  the  river. 
Strange  and  bappy  times  were  those  when 
we  cast  aside  all  Irksome  forms  and  strait- 
laced  habitudes  and  delivered  ourselves  up 
to  the  free  air  to  live  like  Indians,  or  any 
less  conventional  rare,  during  one  blight 
semicircle  of  the  sun."  '"They  turn  their 
boat  from  the  Concord  Into  the  shadowy, 
sheltered  Aseabet.  The  little  stream  sleeps 
along  Its  course  and  dreams  of  shy  and 
clustering  foliage."  "But."  says  Haw- 
thorne, "both  the  original  and  the  reflection 
had  here  an  ideal  rharm,  and  had  It  been  a 
thought  more  wild  I  could  have  fancied 
that  this  river  had  strayed  forth  out  of 
the  rich  scenery  of  my  companion's  Inner 
world.  Only  the  vegetation  along  Its  banks 
should  then  have  had  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter." .  .  .  "So.  amid  sunshine  and 
shadow,  rustling  leaves  and  sighing  waters, 
up  gushed  our  talk  like  the  bubble  of  a 
fountain.  The  evanescent  spray  was  El- 
lery's.  and  his,,  too.  the  lumps  of  golden 
thought  that  lay  glimmering  In  the  foun- 
tain's bed  and  brightened  both  our  faces 
by  the  reflection.  Could  he  have  drawn  out 
that  virgin  gold  and  stamped  It  with  the 
mint-mark  that  alone  gives  currency,  the 
world  might  have  had  the  profit  and  he 
the  fame.  My  mind  was  the  richer  merely 
by  the  knowledge  that  It  was  there." 

This  is  high  praise,  but  Mr.  Emerson  In 
an  article  on  "New  Poetry"  in  the  Dial  for 
October,  1840.  was  even  more  lavish  In  his 
encomium  on  the  poet's  work,  which  he 
had  then  only  seen  In  manuscript.  "Sev- 
eral," says  Mr.  Curtis,  "he,"  Emerson, 
"quotes  In  proud  proof  that  the  muse  Is 
neither  dead  nor  dumb,  but  has  found  a 
voice  In  these  cold  cis-Atlantlc  States." 
.  .  .  "Emerson  and  Hawthorne  stand 
together  at  the  head  of  our  American  lit- 
erature and  they  are  certainly  Illustrious 
sponsors  for  any  author." 

Emerson  said:  "Here  Is  poetry'  which 
asks  no  aid  of  magnitude  or  number,  of 
blood  or  crime,  but  finds  theatre  enough  In 
the  first  field  or  brookslde,  breadth  and 
depth '  enough  In  the  flow  of  its  own 
thought.  Here  is  a  self-repose  which  to 
our  mind  1b  stabler  than  the  pyramids. 
Here  Is  self-respect  which  leads  a  man  to 
take  from  his  own  thought  mors  proudly 
than  from  Rome.  Here  Is  a  lore  which 
sees  through  the  surface  and  adores  the 
gemle  nature  and  not  the  costume.  Here 
Is  a  religion  which  Is  not  of  the  Church  of 
England,  nor  of  the  Church  of  Boston. 
Here  Is  the  good,  wise  heart  which  sees 
■that  the  end  of  culture  Is  strength  and 
cheerfulness.  Here  Is  a  poetry  more  in- 
tellectual than  any  American  verse  we 
have  yet  seen,  distinguished  from  all  com- 
petitors by  two  merits— the  fitness  of  per- 
ception and  the  poet's  trust  in  his  own 
genius  to  that  degree  that  there  is  an  ab- 
'aanca  at  .all  conventional  imagery  and  a 
Md  dm  of  that  which  the  moment's  mood 
had  mads  sacred  to  him." 
-■  In  1648  a  thin  volume  appeared  with  the 
«ttl»  -ran»  by  William  Ellery  Channlng," 
.and  Mr.  Curtis  speaking  of  It  In  1871,  note* 
that  "by  some  of  the  most  cultivated  and 
critical  readers,  and  by  persons  of  mark 
and  genius,  the  author  was  believed  to  be 
the  chief.  If  not  the  sole  poet  of  our  litera- 
ture." 

This  little  book  was  followed  up  by  yet 
another:  "Poems.  Second  Series,"  "The 
Woodman,"  "Conversations  in  Rome"  (a 
prose  volume),  and  In  18T»8  by  "Near 
Home,"  a  poem  In  blank  verse  of  fifty 
pages,  and  In  1871  appeared  "The  WanoVr- 
er,"  a  poem  In  blank  verse  of  137  pages, 
which  called  forth  Mr.  Curtls's  encomiums 
upon  his  earlier  work:  and  led  him  to 
speak  of  that  "grave  sincerity  which  per- 
vades the  poetry  of  Channlng"  as  being  In 


contrast  to  the  shallow  melllfluousness  of 
some  more  popular  men.  "It  Is  like  the 
resinous  odor  of  a  pine  grove."  Mr.  Cur- 
tis quotes  the  "Lover's  Song"  from  one  of 
these  earlier  volumes  as  "full  of  exquisite 
melody,  and  of  the  deepest  and  purest  feel- 
ing-: 

Bee  in  the  deep  flower  belie. 

Brook  In  the  cavern  dun. 
Fawn  In  the  woodland  dells 

Hldeth  him. 

I  hide  In  thy  deep  flower-eyes, 
In  the  well  of  thy  dark,  cold  eye; 

In  thy  heart  my  feelings  rise. 
There  they  lie. 

6lng,  Love,  sing,  for  thy  song 
Fllleth  the  life  of  my  mind: 

Thou  bendest  my  woes  along 
Like  a  wind. 

Green  of  the  spring  and  flower. 
Fruit  of  the  summer  day. 

Midnight  and  moonlight  hour. 
What  say  they? 

Centre  of  them  thou  art. 
Building  that  points  on  high; 

Sun,  for  it  Is  In  thy  heart. 
Will  not  die. 

oertalnly  American  poetry  shows  no  more 
delicate  lore  song  than  this.  If  It  lacks 
the  heavy  perfume  of  an  exotic  rose  It  has 
all  the  charm  of  our  native  wind  flower, 
and  may  we  not  recall  that  remark  of 
Bryant's  In  his  "Invitation  to  the  Country." 
that 

No  pampered  bloom  of  the  hot-house  cham- 
ber 
Has    half    the    charm    of    the   lawn's    first 
flower. 
Mr.  Curtis  Justly  says  of  one  these  longs 
that    "It   floats  In   memory  like  a  blossom 
upon  the  air."     We  have  not  now  space  to 
quote  the  lines  at  length,  but  the  observa- 
tion applies  equally   to  those   given  above 
and  to   these  which  are  also  quoted  with 
Ahem. 

THE    PICTURE 
My  mind  obeys  the  power 
That  through  all  persons  breathes. 
The  woods  are  murmuring. 
And  fields  begin  to  sing. 
And  In  me  Nature  wreathes. 

Thou  too  art  with  me  here— 
The  best  of  all  design: 
Of  that  strong  purity. 
Which  makes  It  Joy  to  be 
A  distant  thought  of  thine. 

What  a  delicious  aroma  In  the  concluding 
lines! 

That  makes  k  Joy  to  be 
•A'  distant  thought  of  thine. 

It  la  a  line' that  clings  In  the  memory  like 
he  subtle  odor  of  tl)e  first  May  flower  in 
,iur  chilling  April  winds;  and  recalls  to  us 
that  this  poet  Is  often  memorab'o  for  otter- 
tnces  surcharged  with  thought  compressed 
In  a  jet  of  music. 

Of  how  many  of  oar  poet*  la  this  also 
trrie?    We  owe  to  Channlng  the  oft  quoted 


It  my  bark  Jink*,  'J. Is  to  another  sea. 
The  .conclusion  of  the  noble  "Hymn  at 
the  Earth"  Is  also  moat  noteworthy: 
My  being  in  your  chorus  finds 
The  echo  of  the  spheral  air. 
No  leaf  may  fall.-  no  pebble  rolL 
No  drop  of  water  lose  the  road: 
The  Issues  of  the  General  Bonl 
Are  mirrored  In  Its  round  abode. 
The  shorter  earlier  lyric  entitled  alao  "The 
Wanderer"  Is  full  of  moot  felicitous  lines, 
and    however   apparently    careless    of    per- 
feot  ftocm.  thaaa  poems,  praised  so  highly  by 
rh»  most  thoughtful  few  and  now  forgotten 
by  the. heedless  many,  may  be  there  Is  In 
all  of  thorn  a'  mine  of  golden  ore.   which 
In  these  days  of  too  facile  mediocrity   might 
find  a  more  ready  audience  among  the  many 
now  surfeited   with   Insipid   sweetness   snd 
glad  to  find  a  healthier  atmosphere.     Net 
that  sweetness  of  a  rare  kind.  too.  is  here 
wholly  lacking.     We  have  tasted  with  Mr. 
Curtis   the   charm  of   the   "Lover's    Song," 
and    the,  dedication    to    the    long    poem    la 
blank  verse  called   "The  Wanderer"  Is  far 
from  lacking  In  felicity.     It  reminds  one  of 
Mr.  Arnold  at  his  best,  but  Mr.  Arnold  him- 
self  has    hardly    done   better   work   of   the 
kind: 

THE  DEDICATION 
I  dreamed  a  star  from  unknown  sklea 

Was  shining  on  the  narrow  earth: 
Or  was  the  beauty  from  her  eyes 
The  light  that  gave  roy  spirit  birth? 

I  dreamed  the  spring  caressed  the  flowers 
And  sunshine  danoed  about  the  tree: 

Or  was  the  light  Its  golden  showers. 
That  soft  perfume,  thy  modesty? 


Across  the  sea  thy  beauty  came 
To  this  far  shore  so  darkly  chill: 

But  now  a  voice,  how  sweet!  1  hear 
And  those  pure  eyes— I  see  them  still. 

A  richer  hope  and  nobler  traits. 
The  dowry  of  a  splendid  race.— 

Oh,    let    us   ask    the    hurrying    fates 
To  leave  the  spell  In  Lisa's  face! 

Channlng's  own  poem  on  the  lack  of  early 
appreciation  of  Keats  might  in  some  meas- 
ure apply  to  his  own  long  neglected  work, 
though,  of  course.  It  is  not  Intended  to  sug- 
gest a  comparison  between  his  frailer  shep- 
herd's pipings  ar.d  the  marvellous  harmo- 
nies of  that  mighty  master  who  has  but,  at 
most,  one  or  two,  peers  In  lytic  song,  and 
but  one  superior. 

Yet  because  they  do  say  what  may  Justly 
be  said  of  Channlng  the  lines  are  worth  re- 
calling here.     They  are  entitled: 

OF  KEATS. 
Who  writes  by  fate  the  critics  shall  not  kill. 
Nor  all  the  assassins  In  the  great  review; 
Who  writes  by  luck  his  blood  some   hack 
shall  spill. 
Some  ghost  whom  a  mosquito  might  run 
through. 

I  ope  my  arms  to  them— the  world  beside — 
O  Awful  God!  who  over  verse  dost  sway. 

Thine  eye  doth  scan  me.  In  thy  flowing  tide; 
1,  like  a  leaf,  am  eddying  whirled  away. 

Could  but  the  faintest  echo  from  my  lyre 
Within  thy  ear  awake  one  choral  thought. 

1  then  had  gained  my  earnest  heart's  desire; 
This  battle,  then,  securely  I  had  fought. 

If  his  lyre  has  not  awakened  an  echo  In 
the  ear  of  the  Deity,  It  certainly  does  re- 
verberate still  in  many  a  thoughtful  soulj 
and  It  Is  now  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  San- 
born will  be  induced  to  fulfil  his  long- 
standing promise  and  introduce  his  departed 
friend  to  the  admiration  of  a  later  genera- 
tion. 

WnxiAM  P.  Andrews 


WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING 


In  appreciation   by   frank   b. 

SANBORN 


*ne  of  the  Famous  Concord  Group  of  Which 
Thoreau,  Emerson  and  Alcott  Were  Hem* 
bera — Emerson's  Early  Tribute  to  Chan- 
ning'a  Poetic  Genius — An  Intimate  View 
of  the  Concord  Author 


flO-rak    B.    Sanborn's    Letter    to    the    Springfield 
Republican  J 

;  There  died  about  0  A.  M.  Monday  In  Con- 

fcord,  at  his  home  In  the  house  of  his  friend 
IT  nearly  half  a  century,  Mr.  Sanborn— the 
list  surviving  nephew  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E. 
^banning,  who  was  named,  as  was  his 
iephew,  for  their  ancestor.  William  Ellery, 
i  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  retained  to  the  last  his  clearness 
ft  mind  and  his  quickness  of  perception. 
Jrhlch  through  life  had  been  remarkable, 
ind  must  have  had  anticipations  of  death, 
lor  he  made  presents  to  those  who  had 
»red  for  him  during  his  brief  illness.  His 
'uneral  may  be  held  on  Thursday,  at  the 
«*irat  Parish  Church  In  Concord,  which  wlt- 
i*sscd  the  funerals  of  his  dearest  friends. 
Chorea  u,  Hawthorne  end  Emerson.  He  was 
he  last  of  that  Intimate  brotherhood  which 
tsa.ee  Concord  famous,  and  like  them  was 
n  author  of  marked  originality  and  poetic 
•mver.  though  less  disciplined  end  self-dis- 
iplined  than  they,  and  therefore  less  popu- 
:fr.  His  published  volumes  number  nine, 
a"nd  he  has  left  copious  manuscripts,  from 
which  selections  will  be  made  for  a.  volume 
preparing,  with  his  approval,  for  publica- 
tion  In  Philadelphia  next  spring. 

His  earliest  poem  to  be  printed  came  out 
in  the  New  England  Magazine  of  October, 
1K&,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
and  without  his  knowledge,  having  been 
sent  by  a  friend  to  Park  Benjamin,  then 
editing  that  Boston  monthly.  This  poem. 
•'The  Spider,"  in  a  favorite  meter  of  Emer- 
son, appeared  in  Channlng's  fir6t  series  of 
'poems  in  1«43.  and  was  one  of  the  counts 
In  the  indictment  which  Lowell  brought 
against  Channlng  and  Thoreau  In  his 
"Fable  for  Critics."  In  fact,  "The  Spider" 
was  written  and  printed  before  a  line  of 
Emerson's  verse  had  attracted  any  notice. 
As  the  work  of  a  boy  this  poem  la  re- 
markable, and  has  a  finish  and  melody 
which  many  of  Channlng's  later  poems 
lack.  There  Is  a  remarkable  vein  of 
thought,  glance  of  observation  and  eary 
mastery  of  verse  which  promised  much  for 
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the  Pyramids:  bene  Is  self-respect,  which 
leads  a  man  to  date  from  his  own  heart 
more  proudly  than  from  Rome.  Here  Is 
love  which  sees  through  surface,  and  adores 
the  gentle  nature  and  not  the  costume 
Here  Is  the  good  wise  heart,  which  sees 
that  the  end  of  culture  is  strength  and 
cheerfulness.  Here  Is  poetry  more  purely 
intellectual  than  any  American  vermes  »» 
have  yet  seen;  distinguished  from  all  com- 
petition by  two  merits — the  fineness  of  per- 
ception, and  the  poet's  trust  in  his  own 
genius — to  that  degree  that  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  all  conventional  imagery.  The 
writer  was  not  afraid  to  write  111;  he  had  a 
great  meaning  too  much  at  heart  to  stand 
for  trifles,  and  wrote  lordly  for  his  peers 
alone." 

Thoreau  himself  had  early  become  Inti- 
mate with  his  new  neighbor,  read  the 
poems  of  1843  with  appreciation,  and  wroto 
from  Stau-n  Island  to  Emerson  in  May  of 
that  year,  "Tell  Charming  I  saw  a  man 
buy  a  copy  at  Little  &  Brown's;  he  may 
have  been  a  -virtuoso,  but  we  will  give  him 
the  credit."  And  again,  in  July,  "Tell  him 
to  remain  at  least  long  enough  to  estab- 
lish Concord's  right  and  Interest  in  him. 
I  was  beginning  to  know  the  man."  In- 
deed Charming  did  remain  in  Concord,  with 
occasional  absences,  until  he  had  seen  the 
funerals  of  all  his  literary  friends  of  the 
earlier  period— Thoreau's  in  1862,  Haw- 
thorne's in  1801,  Mrs.  Ripley's  in  1807. 
Emerson's  in  1KS2,  and  Alcott's  and  Lou- 
isa's in  1SSS.  Thoreau,  who  had  quoted  his 
verses  In  '"The  Week."  and  again  In 
"%\'alden"  (In  18M).  had  this  to  say  of 
Channlng  in  that  most  popular  of  his  vol- 
umes: 

'The  one  who  came  from  farthest  to  my 
lodge,  through  deepest  snows  and  most  dis- 
mal tempests,  was  a  poet.  A  farmer,  a 
hunter,  a  soldier,  a  reporter,  even  a  phil- 
osopher, may  be  daunted,  but  nothing  can 
deter  a  poet,  for  he  is  actuated  by  pure 
love.  Who  can  predict  his  comings  and  go- 
ings? His  business  calls  him  out  at  aJJ 
hours, -even  when  doctors  sleep.  We  made 
that  small  house  ring  with  boisterous  mirth 
and  resound  with  the  murmur  of  much  sober 
talk.  At  suitable  Intervals  there  were  regu- 
lar salutes  of  laughter,  which  might  have 
been  referred  indifferently  to  the  last  ut- 
tered or  the  forthcoming  Jest." 

This  Implies  what  has  been  the  constant 
fact  of  Ellcry  Channlng's  life.  In  spite  of 
the  melancholy  shadowed  forth  in  his 
verse — a  lively  and  humorous  turn  of  mind, 
with  sallies  ot  merriment,  which  distin- 
guish his  letters  as  much  as  his  conversa- 
tion—perhaps more.  He  did  not  spare  his 
friends  In  his  grotesque  observations,  and. 
in  spite  of  his  respect  and  admiration  for 
Bronson  Alcott,  could  not  help  satirizing 
him.  Thus  in  November,  1847,  after  Emer- 
son had  sailed  for  England,  and  Thoreau 
had  migrated  from  his  Wsiden  lodge  to  take 
Emerson's  place  In  the  household,  Chan- 
nlng wrote  to  his  absent  friend  thus,  con- 
cerning the  celebrated  arbor  or  garden-cell 
which  Alcott  with  much  labor  and  good 
taste  was  building  In  Emerson's  lawn: 

"Now  for  the  Bummer-House,  that  all- 
Important  feature.  Tou  know  to  what  I 
refer— the  *chapel-of-eaae  which  our  great 
philosopher  Is  erecting  on  the  lawn;  is 
erectlnr  and  has  been  erecting.  There  It  Is, 
or  the  Idea  of  It.  This  eternal  pancake, 
which  not  even  the  all-powerful  rays  of 
the  Alcott  sun  have  quite  baked,  baa  finally 
drawn  on  its  double  nightcap.  First  a 
wicker-work  skull,  then  a  head  of  moss, 
affirmed  by  those  who  have  seen  It  to  bo 
admirable;  lastly,  a- straw  nightcap.  Even 
the  thermometer  at  1G  below  sero  cannot 
pinch  Its  ears.  In  other  words,  the  build- 
ing of  this  microscopic  cathedral  of  Co- 
logne realizes  eternity.  Tantalus's  occu- 
pation 's  gone.  Our  Ancient  has  bis  meals 
brought  there,  works  from  morning  till 
night,  and  dreams  (so  Mrs.  A.  affirms) 
about  this  Tom  Thumb  of  a  Bt.  Peter/a," 

Between  Emerson's  ululu  home  to  1MB, 
and  my  arrival  In  Concord,  early  In  MSB, 
a  plan  had  been  formed  for  a  combined 
series  of  walks  and  talks.  In  which  Emer- 
son, Thoreau,  Channlng,  and  perhaps  Al- 
cott, were  to  take  part,  and  a  volume  made 
up  from  them  which  Channlng  was  to  adit. 
It  Involved  copying  from  tbe  Journals  of 
these  kethiHLte  friends,  as  well  as  actual 
conversations  reported  by  Channlng,  and 
was  faithfully  elaborated  by  him  into  the 
•arsr  of  a  book,  to  be  published  with  or 
without  the  names  of  the  talkers,  as  might 
be  Judged  best.  The  plan  was  never  car- 
ried out;  but  a  dozen  years  later,  or  nearer 
twenty,  when  printing  his  "Life  of  Tho- 
reau, Channlng  Inserted  some  pages  from 
this  manuscript.  Including  passages  from 
Emerson's  and  Thoreau's  Journals,  and 
even  a  few  verses  of  Emerson's  which  had 
not   elsewhere   been   printed  at  that   time. 
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His   later  volumes   have    bad    few    readers 
and  are  now  mostly  out  of  print. 

!  1^01. 


Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn's  appreciation 
jot  his  lifelong  friend,  William  Ellery 
Channlng,  part  of  which  Is  published  In 
another  column,  describes  him  as  the 
last  of  that  group  of  authors  which  made 
Concord  famous.  With  all  deference  to 
Mr.  Sanborn's  opinion,  we  may  dissent  to 
cay  that  that  honor  Is  left  to  Mr.  Sanborn 
himself.  Of  the  group  of  Concord  au- 
thors which  Included  Emerson,  Tboreau, 
^Alcott.  Channlng  and  Sanborn,  tbe  last- 
named  Is  left  alone.  Channlng,  In  spite 
of  the  worldly  Interests  which  associated 
him  with  Horace  Greeley,  George  Ripley 
and  Margaret  Fuller  as  an  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  kept  his  heart  always 
afield  and  was  thoroughly  a  poet  of 
nature.  Tet  the  gentle  melancholy  which 
breathes  In  his  pages  was  never,  to  his 
Intimates,  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  man,  as  Mr.  Sanborn  tells  us,  and 
his  humor  was  almost  of  a  rollicking 
character,  as  witness  his  description  of 
lAlcott's  summer  house.  He  was  the 
chosen  companion  of  Thoreau  in  many 
of  his  walks  about  Concord,  and  between 
these  two  there  was  a  rare  bond  of  sym- 
pathy. With  the  world  of  nature,  Chan- 
nlng was  at  one;  the  world  of  life  he 
described  as  "this  stooping  age."  In 
spite  of  his  earlier  pecuniary  failures  In 
authorship,  Channlng  kept  on  writing, 
for  he  must  write,  regardless  of  the 
world's  verdict.  He  knew  that  it  Is  only 
their  equals  who  appreciate  geniuses, 
and  only  the  upright  age  that  Is  able 
to  comprehend  goodness. 


BURIED  IN  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

W.  E.  Channlng  Laid  to  Best 
In  His  Beloved  Concord. 

liter]  —  in°\. 

Service*  In  tie  Flr/t  Pariah  Church 
of  tbe  Battle  Towi,  at  Which 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  Janet  B. 
•aitajitf  Speak— Mr.  Chtnningl 
Recluse  Life  Described. 
The  funeral  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 
nlng *«vas  held  at  the  restored  meeting? 


house  of  the  Flrsh  Parish  Society 
(Unitarian),  In  Concord,  yesterday  after- 
noon. And  the  burial  was  the  laying  zt 
rest  of  another  citizen  who  had  been  a 
lifelong  toller  in  tbe  ranks  of  litera*- 
ture. 

The  service  was  somewhat  different 
from  those  usually  conducted  on  similar 
occasions,  and  was  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate to  the  life  of  Mr.  Channlng,  whom 
his  friend,  Thorean.  called  the  moodiest 
man  he  ever  knew.  There  was  not  a 
large  attendance.  But  the  friends  pres- 
ent were  representative  of  the  culture, 
education  and  refinement  of  the  town- 
men  and  women  who  had  known  the 
poet  for  years  and  lovcci  him.  A  few 
old  comrades  of  former  days  came  from 
other  places  to  pay  tribute  to  his  worth. 

The  bodv  lay  in  a  black  broadcloth, 
closed  casket  In  front  of  the  attar. 
Upon  the  cover  was  a  picture  taken 
about  2d  years  ago,  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  eixstence,  a  volume  of 
Chanmng's  poems  and  a  slip  of  paper, 
upon  which  he  had  written  quotations 
from  other  writers,  evidently  made  in. 
view   of  death. 

The  service  opened  with  an  organ  pre- 
lude, tbe  dead  march  from  Saul,  toy 
the  organist  of  the  church,  Francis  T. 
Jackson,  after  which  selections  from 
holy  writ  were  read  by  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  the  Rev.  Loren  B.  Mac- 
donald. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn,  a  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Channing  for  many  years,  and  at 
whose  house  he  latterly  made  his  home, 
and  where  he  died,  then  spoke.  He 
first  read  one  of  Channlng's  best  known 
poems,  "My  Companions,"  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  man's  career,  called  at- 
tention to  his  reclu&e  life,  told  of  his 
peculiarities  and  traits  and  termed  him 
a  professional  and  an  unsuccessful  poet 
all  his  life.  During  40  years  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  he  bad  always  found 
him    worthy    of   friendship. 

Mr.  Sanborn's  remarks,  pathetic  and 
Interesting  to  a  marked  degree,  were 
Interspersed  with  the  reading  of  some 
of  Channlng's  early  unpublished  poems. 
He  was  much  affected  at  times. 


James  B.  Garland,  an  old  friend,  read 
some  of  Channlng's  poems,  beginning 
with  "An  Ode  to  Sleepy  Hollow,"  which 
was  first  read  at  the  consecration  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  and  two  others 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  W.  Jackson,  an- 
other friend,  read  Channlng's  poem,  "A 
Hymn,"  written  to  Edward  S.  Hathorn, 
a  young  religious  enthusiast,  who  lived 
a  hermit  life  on  the  shores  of  Waldeu 
pond  about  30  y^ars  ago. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Macdnnald  then  read  the 
hymn,  "Thou  Hidden  Love  of  God." 
after  which  Mr.  Sanborn  read  letters 
from  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Mrs 
Mary  Russell  Watson  of  Ph mouth,  both 
friends,  who  expressed  their  sorrow. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Macdonald.  the  organist  played  Bee- 
thovpn'e  funeral  march.  Mr.  Sanborn 
made  further  remarks,  and  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced. 

The  burial  was  at  Sleepv  Hollow  cem- 
etery, where  rest  the  remains  of  so 
many  famous  men  and  women.  The 
pallbea-ers  were  Walton  Ricketson  of 
New  Bedford.  Francis  B.  Sanborn  of 
New  Ycrk.  and  Edward  W.  Emerson, 
Charles  Emerson.  Roberson  James  and 
F..  Alcott  Pratt  of  Concord. 


.FUNERAL  OF  CHANNING 

COBGHnra  SKCtUSE  POET " 
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Concord,  De^  27— The  funeral  of  William 
Ellery  Channlng  was  held  In  the  First 
Parish  Church  of  Concord  yesterday  after, 
noon.  The  service  was  somewhat  different 
from  those  usually  conducted  on  similar 
occasions,  and  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  life  of  Mr.  Channlng.  whom  his 
friend  Thoreau  called  the  moodiest  man  be 
ever  knew.  The  order  of  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: Organ  voluntary  by  F.  F.  Jackson; 
reading  of  the  scriptures  by  Kev.  L.  B. 
Macdonald;  remarks  by  F.  B.  Sanborn: 
selections  from  Mr.  Channlng's  poems,  nasi 
by  James  8.  Garland  and  Rev.  Abraham 
Jackson  of  Concord  and  Walton  Ricketson 
of  New  Bedford;  ismarfcs  of  friends  and 
reading  of  letters  from  friends;  singing, 
"Thou  hidden  love  of  God!"  prayer  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Macdonald;  organ  voluntary  by  Mr. 
Jackson.  The  burial  was  In  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery,  and  the  pallbearers  were  Walton 
Ricketson  of  New  Bedford,  E.  W.  Emer- 
son, Charles  Emerson.  Robertson  James 
and  F.  Alcott  Pratt  of  Concord,  and  Fran- 
cis B.  Sanborn  of  New  York.  There  was 
not  a  large  attendance.  But  the  friends 
present  were  representatives  of  the  culture, 
education  and  refinement  of  the  town — men 
and  women  who  had  known  the  poet  for 
years  and  loved  him.  A  few  old  comrades 
of  former  days  came  from  other  places  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  worth.  The  body  lay  In 
a  black  broadcloth  closed  casket  In  front 
of  the  altar.  Upon  the  cover  was  a  pic- 
ture taken  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
supposed  to  be  the  only  one  In  exlstenoe,  a 
volume  of  Channlng's  poems  and  a  slip  of 
paper,  upon  which  he  had  written  quota- 
tions from  other  writers,  evidently  made  In 
View  of  death. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  whose  home  In  Concord 
Mr.  Channlng  had  for  many  years  been  sn 
inmate,  spoke  of  him  with  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding, such  as  no  other  could  bring 
to  tbe  subject,  considered  as  poet  and  as 
man.  "His  life."  said  Mr.  Sanborn,  "was 
quiet  and  almost  unknown  to  most  of  bis 
fellow-cltlzens:  he  added  nothing  to  their 
burdens  or  animosities;  his  duties  to  those 
who  were  Ills  companions,  or  who  served 
him,  were  silently  performed;  he  chose  a 
recluse  life,  not  from  misanthropy,  but  be- 
cause he  was  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of 
no  other."  Mr.  Sanborn  described  him  as 
"the  poet  of  outward  nature  and  Inward 
sensibility;  too  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
vibrates  in  the  chords  of  feeling  to  pursue, 
or  even  accept,  the  routine  of  discipline;  but 
also  too  perceptive  of  all  the  shows  of 
Nature  not  to  delineate  them  well  In  such 
verse  as  the  Muse  gave  him.  This  was  often 
magical  !n  single  lines  or  whole  stanzas. 
But  his  impatience  rendered  him  Incapable 
of  revising  or  polishing."  His  friend  read 
"what  1  take  to  be  his  last  poem,  found 
on  his  table  since  his  death,  addressed  to 
the  daughter  of  a  friend,  not  yet  two  years 
old:  and  It  shows  the  same  charms  and  the 
same  faults  that  his  verses  had  sixty-slc 
years  ago,  when  the  first  one  was  printed"! 

TO    MARJORIK.    DREAMTNO 

We  must  not  weep,  we  will  net  moan, 
Let  all  such  things  be  deemed  unknown. 
Now  for  the  words  of  livelong  bop* 
In  Ilarjorle's  white  horoscope. 

Good-bye  to  all  that  dhns  our  eyas- 
Welcome  her,  kind  futurities! 
Anthems  of  Joy  and  hymns  of  gold- 
All  these  let  Marjorle  enfold! 


—  **  a  t 
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William   Ellery   Channing. 

^kXVk.^1   BY   R?V-   *•   W-   JACKSON.      1  H  04  . 

Years  ago,  in  the  brave  days  When  I  read  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  I  occasionally 
came  upon  poetry  written  by  William  Ellery 
Channing.  It  was  not  easy  poetry,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understood  it.  Indeed,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  did  not  It  was,  however,  genuine 
poetry,  and  it  solaced  and  uplifted  as  genuine 
poetry  always  will ;  and,  though  I  read  it  but 
casually,  lines  of  it  to  this  day  cling  to  my 
memory.  But  who  was  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning? My  first  thought  was  of  cur  great  divine, 
and  I  began  to  read  with  a  suspicion,  which  of 
course  very  quickly  disappeared,  that  the  lines 
were  fished  out  of  his  literary  remains.  But  if 
not  the  divine,  who  was  he  ?  There  was  no  one 
near  who  could  tell  me.  So  I  carried  the  ques- 
tion with  me,  thinking  that  in  my  reading  I 
should  find  the  answer.  Not  only  was  this  not 
the  case,  but  I  had  lived  six  or  seven  years  in 
the  same  village  with  him  before  I  discovered 
him. 

My  experience  was  in  its  kind  a  common  one, 
and  I  tell  it  to  illustrate  an  elusiveness  which 
pertained  to  this  man.  He  suggests  certain 
characters  met  by  Dante  in  Paradise,  who  shed 
light,  but  were  themselves  invisible  His  light, 
too,  however  pure  its  beam,  was  not  for  common 
eyes.  He  bore  the  name  of  our  great  divine 
with  peculiar  right  j  for  he  was  his  nephew, —  his 
last  nephew,  it  may  be  well  to  say.  He  was 
born  in  Boston  in  r3r9,  ast&  was  eetacrtaer  is 
part  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  had 
Charles  Sumner  for  teacher.  He  was  for  a  time 
at  Harvard  College,  bat  did  met  graduate. 
When  twenty-sae  yews  of  age,  he  went  to  Illi- 
nois, and  lived  eighteen  months  in  a  log  hot  built 
oft  the  prairie  by  his  own  hands.  From  this 
hermitage  he  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  for  a 
short  time  he  had  a  newspaper  connection. 
When  twenty-five,  he  retorned  to  Massachusetts, 
married  and  settled  in  Concord,  which  was  his 
home  for  the  fifty-nine  years  yet  allowed  him. 

After  this  he  had  two  brief  newspaper  con- 
nections, which  to  one  of  his  intellectual  tastes 
could  hardly  have  been  congenial.  As  a  youth 
of  twenty-two,  probably  while  yet  in  his  hut  on 
the  Illinois  prairie,  he  had  borne  aid  to  the  Dial, 
then  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  brief  and  heroic 
history ;  and  later  he  gave  valued  assistance  to 
William  T.  Harris  in  his  struggle  with  the  Jour- 
nal of  Speculative  Philosophy.  His  real  record, 
however,  is  nine  volumes  ef  verse  and  prose, 
n  hich  attest  a  fair  degree  of  literary  productivity. 
His  best  known  poem  is  probably  "Tbe  Wan- 
derer," and  in  it  are  passages  of  deep  insight 
and  rare  beauty.  His  best  known  prose  is  prob- 
ably a  volume  on  "Thoreau." 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  cclture,  and  of  poetic 
capabilities  that  were  fine  and  high.  He  had  an 
tye  for  outward  nature  which  he  painted  with 
erisimilitode.  He  was  a  poet,  too,  of  interior 
inabilities  which  he  touched  with  faithful  pen. 
His  verse,  however,  while  it  might  please  the 
'■■•  rightful,  could  not  win  the  thoughtless.  In 
earlier  years  he  knew  the  smile  of  Emerson,  and 
:  others  of  the  noble  company  of  which  Enter- 
al was  the  centre.     He  had,  however,  do  gift 

popularity.     Hence  the  inevitable  result.     In 

-  nine  volumes  who  takes  the  trouble  to  ex- 
l'ire  shall  find  riches  to  reward  his  toil,  yet  it 
would  be  d  imcult  to  recall  another  poet  who  is 
so  little  known. 

As  a  man,  he  was  hardly  less  known  than  as  a 
poet,  aad  this  because  his  interests  were  so 
purely  reflective,  so  little  personal.  Seclusion 
was  his  element,  and  into  it  few  were  ever  suf- 
fered to  intrude.  This  seems  to  have  been  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  choice  as  a  necessity  of  his 
nature.  Mr.  Sanborn  tells  us  that  "be  chose  a 
recluse  life,  not  from  misanthropy,  but  because 
be  was  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  no  other** ; 
and  he  quotes  and  applies  to  him  these  lines  of 
Wordsworth : 

"He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew. 
Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love.'* 

As  old  age  crept  on,  he  went  to  the  home  of  Mr 
Sanborn,  in  the  seclusion  of  which  he  was  lost. 
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not  only  to  the  sight,  but  almost  to  the  memory 
of  his  fellow- townsmen.  It  has  been  pathetic 
in  moving  among  those  who  should  have  been 
his  friends  to  observe  how  little  they  know  of 
him.  For  most  part  they  have  been  able  to  tell 
of  an  eccentricity  or  two  of  years  gone  by,  but 
next  to  nothing  of  what  he  did  or  was.  In  this 
I  mean  no  reproach  of  my  neighbors  :  it  would 
have  been  the  same  anywhere.  Hide-and-seek 
is  a  pretty  game  for  children,  but  among  men 
they  who  insist  on  hiding  will  rarely  long  be 
sought. 

His  funeral,  December  26,  was  in  the  First 
Parish  Meeting-house,  whence  so  many  of  dis- 
tinguished name  have  been  carried.  The  organ 
pealed  forth  notes  of  tenderness,  there  were 
Scripture  reading  and  prayer  by  the  minister, 
fitting  selections  from  his  poems  were  read.  An 
address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  which 
concealed  no  limitation  and  indulged  in  no 
eulogy,  but  was  tinged  with  sympathy  and  faith- 
ful in  appreciation. 

Mr.  Channing  married  a  sister  of  Margaret 
Fuller.  A  considerable  family  were  born  to 
them,  of  whom  are  Dr.  Walter  Channing  of 
Brookline  and  Prof.  Edward  P.  Channing  of 
Harvard  University.  There  were  sorrowful 
passages  in  his  life,  which  probably  have  their 
explanation,  not  in  his  conditions,  but  in  him- 
self; and,  as  they  obtrude  upon  the  memory, 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  quote  these  words  of 
Mr.  Sanborn  :  "In  the  seven-and-forty  years  that 
I  have  known  him  intimately,  though  much  was 
seen  that  I  would  have  changed,  had  change 
been  possible,  I  ever  fonnd  him  worthy  of 
friendship." 
Coscuru,  Mass. 

EMERSON'S  WIDOW 

The  Life  Partner  of    Poet- 
Philosopher  Eollows  Him. 

Sketch  of  Her  Home  in  Historic 
CobcwiI* 


Where  John  Brown.  Martineau  and 
Thoreau  Conferred. 


The  picturesqne  and    famous    Sleepy  Hollow 
Burial  Ground  at  Concord..  Mass.,  is  about  to  re- 


ceive another  notable  tenant,  as  the  vWow  oi 
the  noet^rhilosopiter,  R*lph  Waldo  Emerson, 
will  Boon  be  laid  t<>  rest  beside  him.  She  died 
on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Lid  inn  JaeKson,  and 
she  was  a  native  ot  Plymouth.  She  was  the 
second  wife  of  Mr-  Lnierson,  his  first  hav- 
ing been  Miss  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker,  who  died 
in  February.  1832.  Miss  Jackson's  marriage  to 
Ithn  poet  took  place  in  September,  18.1.7.  Mr. 
"Emerson  then  lelt  the  "Old  Manse."  where 
he  had  been  staying  with  Dr.  Ripley,  and  moved 
into  a  house  on  the  old  Lexington  road,  along 
which  the  British  had  retreated  from  Concord 
in  177a.  In  this  "plain. square,  wooden liou<e." 
surrounded  by  horse  chestnuts  and  pine  trees, 
with  pleasant  garden  around?  attached,  ho 
made  his  home  with  her  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  through  his  presence  there  the  village  be- 
came the  "  Delphi  of  New  England." 

The  garden  nils  half  an  acre  at  the  back  and 

s  lor  years  been  famous  lor  its  roses,  and 
*•>  has  n  rare  collection  of  hollyhocks,  the 
•ere  that  Wordsworth  loved.  From  the 
which  is  always  open,  a  path  leads  over 
'©  flagstones  to  the  broad  low  step  be- 
fore the  hospitable  dooc  A  lonff  hall  di- 
vides the  centre  of  tbe  bouse,  with  two  large, 
square  rooms  on  each  side;  a  plain,  solid  table 
Mentis  at  the  right  oi  this  entry,  over  which  is 
nu  old  picture  of  Ganymede.  The  first  door  on 
the  right  leads  to  the  study,  a  plain  room,  lined 
on  one  side  with  simple  wooden  shelves,  filled 
with  choice  books;  a  large  mahogany  table 
stands  in  the  middle,  covered  with  books,  and 
by  the  morocco  writing  pad  lies  the  pen  which 
had  so  groat  an  inilueuce  for  twenty-live  years 
on  the  thoughts  of  two  continents.  A  large  lire- 
place,  with  a  low  grating,  occupies  the  lower 
end,  over  which  hangs  a  fine  copy  of  Michael 
Angeio's  Fates.  On  tbe  mantle  shelf  are  books 
and  statuettes  of  men  prominent  in  the  great 
reforms  of  the  age.  ( 

Two  ''oors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  (Trent  fire 
plac".  Juji'l  into  the  lame  parlor,  which  tills 
the  southern  quarter  of  the  house,  A  tine  por- 
trait oi  ill-  daughter  »»;  th«  dement  I  U  hum  in 
this  pleasant  and  homelike  room.  wbo*o  Imme 
circle  Nr*mned  to  havo  reach*'  i  sirounu  the 
world;  for  almost  every  person  of  note*  who  vis- 
iter! this  country  during  the  l:fe  0f  n;e  nia>ter 
of  the  house  enjoyed  its  genial  hospitality,  and 
listened  with  attention  to  his  word*  *>l   wisdom 

Years  ago  the  chauy  little  Krederika  Bremer 
pai  1  a  long  visit  her.-,  a  brittle  ladv.  as  r<-stle«s 
as  her  tongue  and  pen.  Hero  Margaret  Fuller 
and  th«e*.n-r  bright  figures  of  the  Dial  met 
forjcouvers'ition.  Thoreau  was  a  daily  visitor. 
and  his  "  Wood  Notes  "  might  have  been  imm- 
ure! uut  for  the  kin  ily  encouragement  he  re- 
ceived here.  Xlio  A I  colts,  father  and  daughter, 
were  near  neighbors,  ana  it  was  in  this  room 
that  Mr.  Alcott'b  earliest  " Conversations"  were 
held.  Here.  too.  old  John  Brown  was  often  to 
be  met.  a  plain,  poorly- pressed  old  farmer, 
seeming  out  of  place,  and  absorbod  in  his 
own  plans  until  some  allusion  orchanee  remark 
wouid  fire  his  toul  and  light  up  ii is  rugged 
features. 

But  a  dozen  volumes  would  not  suffice  to  men- 
tion in  full  the  many  guests  irom  lore  urn  lauds 
who  have  been  entertained  at  this  house,  the 
school  children  of  Concord  have  been  enter- 
tained here  every  year  with  merry  games  and 
dances.  Tbo  house  was  partially  destroyed  bv 
lire  in  the  spring  ot  1873,  and  was  rebuilt  to 
look  as  nearly  as  posmoIo  as  it  did  before  the 
lire.  During  the  rebuilding  a  norii'tiof  the 
family  fonnd  shelter  in  the  Old  Manse,  the 
home  of  Emerson's  grandfather,  while  Mr. 
Emerson  himself  visited  Europe  Upon  his  re- 
turn an  impromptu  reception  awaited  linn.  All 
followed  bis  carriage  and  sang  "  Home,  hweet 
Home."     Subsequently   nearly  all  the   in  ha  hi- 
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Martyrdom  of  John  Brown. 

EZEBOZSES 
AT  THE 

TOWN,   HALL,   IN   CONCORD, 

On  FRIDAY,  December  2nd,  1859, 

AT  2  O'CLOCK.  P.  M. 


MUSIC 


I*  33,  .A.  ^Z"  E  R 


H-S-MN-, 

Go  to  tbe  grave  in  all  thy  glorious  prime.* 


READING  OF  PERTINENT  PASSAGES. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  BROWN'S  LAST  WORDS. 


SERVICE  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MARTYR. 


DIBQE; 

To-day  beside  Potomac's  wave, 

Beneath  Virginia's  sky, 
They  slay  the  man  who  loved  the  slave, 

And  dared  for  him  to  die. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers'  earnest  creed, 

Virginia's  ancient  faith, 
Inspired  this  hero's  noblest  deed, 

And  his  reward  is — Death ! 

Great  Washington's  indignant  shade 

Forever  urged  him  on,-— 
He  heard  from  Monticcllo's  glade 

The  voice  of  Jefferson. 

But  chiefly  on  the  Hebrew  page 

He  read  Jehovah's  law, 
And  this  from  youth  to  hoary  age 

Obeyed  with  love  and  awe. 

No  selfish  purpose  armed  his  hand, 
No  passion  aimed  his  blow ; 

How  loyally  he  loved  his  land 
Impartial  Time  shall  show. 

But  now  the  faithful  martyr  dies, 
His  brave  heart  beats  no  more, 

His  soul  ascends  the  equal  skies, 
His  earthly  course  is  o'er. 

For  this  we  mourn,  but  not  for  him, 
Like  him  in  God  we  trust ; 

And  though  our  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
We  know  that  God  is  just 

Concord,  Dec.  30,  1859. 


thorne's  former  bouse.  "Tbe  Wayside,"  In 
Concord,  and  resided  there  tlU  1883.  when 
he  removed  to  New  York  city.  Xater  be 
resided  In  New  London,  Conn.  In  1891  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lathrop  were  baptised  Into 
the  Catholic  church,  the  ceremony  taking 
place  In  the  Church  of  tbe  Paullat  Fathers. 
He  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Independ- 
ent and  other  relUrlous  newspapers,  and. 
published  replies.  The  literary  world  was 
again  astonished  when  It  learned  that  Rose 
Hawthorne  Lathrop  had  given  up  her  home 
and  decided  to  devote  her  life  to  a  mission 
for  those  afflicted  with  cancer  and  other  In- 
curable diseases.  It  was  a  terrible  danger 
which  she  faced,  but  she  has  never  faltered 
In  her  purpose,  and  many  a  poor,  afflicted 
life  has  been  brightened  by  -her  presence. 

Mr.  Lathrop's  published  works  Include 
"Rowe  and  Rooftree."  a  volume  of  poems; 
"A  Study  of  Hawthorne,"  "Afterglow,"  an 
"Echo  of  Passion,"  "Gold  of  Pleasure,"  and 
other  novels;  "In  the  Plstance,"  "Spanish 
Vistas."  "History  of  the  Union  League  In 
Philadelphia,"  etc.  He  edited  a  complete 
edition  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  works, 
for  which  he  wrote  n  brief  biography  and 
Introductory  notes.  This  was  published  in 
Boston  In  18.S3.  Mr.  Lathrop  was  also  the 
author  of  a  dramatic  adaptation  of  Tenny- 
son's "Elaine."  which  has  been  suecessfulry 
staged  in  Boston.  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lathrop  was  the  founder  of  the 
American  Copyright  League  and  was  Its 
first  secretary. 


1*7        OEOIiOE 


OEOnOE    PABSOXS   LATUK 
eorge  Parsons'  Liathrop' 


Dp  was  a 


man  of  varied  talents,  no  one  of  which 
J  was  carried  to  the  point  of  penlus.  He  was 
a  graceful  writer,  and  if  his  writing  had 
only  been  less  consciously  and  professional- 
ly literary,  and  more  endued  with  some 
purpose  In  life.  It  might  have  jralned  the 
strength  that  would  have  given  him  a  per- 
manent place  In  American  letters.  His 
mind  was  peculiarly  open  to  every  sugges- 
tion of  the  pathetic,  and  In  his  writings 
there  are  many  touches  that  inspire  the 
hope  that  he  Is  at  last  about  to  touch  the 
deep  soundings  of  emotion,  only  to  dis- 
appoint It.  Yet  with  all  his  limitations,' he 
was  always  interesting  and  refined.  He 
worked  in  ivory  rather  than  in  brass  or 
granite. 

Perhaps  his  style  was  seen  at  his  best  In 
short  stories  of  rather  a  pathetic  cast.  One 
of  these  talcs,  "The  Pines  of  Eden,"  pub- 
lished a  number  of  years  ago  In  the  At- 
lantic, was  peculiarly  striking,  not  only  In 
the  fineness  of  Its  style,  but  In  Its  revela- 
tion of  his  sympathetic  ability  to  seize 
upon  the  salient  character  points  of  homely 
New  England  life,  for  in  most  of  his  work 
he  rather  suggested  a  delicately  perfumed 
Bohemian!? m.  that  kind  which  Is  enjoyed 
as  a  brief  relaxation  from  the  require- 
ments of  "our  best  society." 
•  Poor  Lathrop  was  at  the  most  a  semi- 
successful  man.  He  seemed  at  odds  with 
life,  as  men  of  keen  sensitiveness  to  beau- 
ty and  harmony  are  all  apt  to  be;  hut  then 
this  Is  the  roughest  country  In  u  hard 
world  for  one  who  has  to  get  his  living  by 
letters  or  art,  and  It  was  one  of  Lathrop's 
special  handicaps,  as  he  used  to  say,  that 
his  boyhood  and  earliest  manhood  had  been 
passed  abroad,  so  that  he  was  essentially 
a  stranger  in  his  own  country. 


,  .  RECENT  DEATHS 

UiMMUAcidr-       —  afu, .  it  .  /  tf& 

©*©.  rarsons  Lathrop.  Foot  nod  NovelUt 

Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop  died  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital.  New  York,  Monday.  He 
was  received  at  the  hospital  on  Sunday, 
eufrrrine  from  a  complication  of  diseases. 
On  Monday  evening  his  brother,  Francis 
Lathrop,  was  notified  that  he  wu  sleeping 
quietly,  and  that  his  case  was  not  consider- 
ed at  all  desperate.  Monday  morning  his 
temperature  rose  suddenly,  and  he  died 
before  there  was  time  to  summon  his  wlfa 
.or  any  of  his  relatives  to  his  bedside. 

Mr.  Lathrop  was  born  In  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Aug.  24.  1801.    He  showed  a  literary 


bent  at  a  very  early  age,  and  as  a  schoolboy 
wrote  stories  and  verse.  He  was  educated 
In  New  York  city  and  In  Dresden,  Germany. 
"Returning  to  America  In  1870,  he  entered 
Columbia  College  Law  School,  but  after  a 
brief  stay  decided  to  devote  himself  to  lit- 
erature, and  again  went  abroad.  He  was 
only  twenty-four  when  the  chair  of  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  of- 
fered to  him.  and  be  filled  It  acceptably  for 
two  years.  After  that  he  became  editor  of 
a  Boston  Sunday  newspaper. 

Four  years  before  this  he  had  met  Rose 
Hawthorne  In  London,  and  married  ber 
when  he  was  only  twenty.  One  child,  a  boy, 
■was  born,  but  he  died  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age.     In  18TB  be  purchased  Haw- 
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ried  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ami  her  sister  Mary 
married  Horace  Mann.  Mis*  Peabody.  who  was 
the  la»t  survivor  of  her  generation,  has  lor  the 
pant  decade  lived  quietly  at  Jamaica  Plain. 

She  w»«  ver>'  eucce«Iul  as  a  teacher,  una  wss 
one  of  the  tirst  10  Introduce  ibe^kmUergarten 
xysteiD  of  instruction  into  the  United  feiates. 
She  has  been  prominent  lu  numerous  works  of 
philanthropy.  .  „  ..  «• 

Among  her  prinolpal  publications  are  /L.<- 
thetic  Papers"  tHoston.  1849);  **Crimes  of  the 
House  of  Austria  Atfsinsi  Mankind,"  edited 
(New  York.  1H52',:  The  PoliHli-Amerir.au 
system  o*.  Chronology"  (lionon.  1862); 
M  Klndenrarten  in  Italy,"  In  "United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  Circular"  (1872):  and  a  re- 
vised edition  of  Mary  Mann's  "  Guide  to  the 
Kindergarten  aud  Intermediate  Olaas;  and 
"  MoralCulture  of  Infancy  "  (New  York.  1877); 
"  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Churning*  (Beaton. 
18sO);  "Loiter*  lo  Kliidergartnsri  '  (1886), 
*nd  "  L*«  Evening  With  Allston.** 

Her  writings  are  said  lu  "  evince  arrest  learn- 
ing and  research.**  and  the  North  American  He- 
view,  in  the  cour'e  of  an  extended  critlciim  of 
her  "  Chronological  History  of  tbe  United 
States."  said:  "Miss  Peahodv  has  performed 
her  work  with  *reat  fidelity.  *  *  •  It  Is  an 
accurate  and  valuable  school  manual  of  the 
United  States." 


PA  HE  LB  SAXHORN. 


.TUOM 

To  thefediicroj The  Republican:— • 

It  is  in  tbe  kindly  order  of  Nature 
that  tbe  son  should  pay  funeral  Honor 
to  the  father;  and,  if  I  now  invert 
this  custom,  it  is  not  from  choice, 
but  from  duty.  A  word  needs  to  be  said  to 
those  few  who  knew  my  oldest  son  and  val- 
ued him,  and  eucb  are  more  to  be  fonnd 
anions  your  readers  than  elsewhere,  since 
he  had  learned  his  art  of  journalism  in  your 
school,  aud  had  written  much  for  Tbe  Repub- 
lican since  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1886, 
at  the  age  of  21.  lie  was  born  in  Concord 
February  23.  is*i5,  within  gunshot  of  the  fam- 
ous battleground,  aud  close  beside  the  riv*r 
Musketaquid.  Except  a  summer  in  Anh- 
fieid  and  four  years  in  Springfield  during  his 
early  childhood,  his  home  was  beside  this 
river,  uutil  he  entered  college;  and  the 
sctrncry  of  no  region  was  so  familiar  or  s 
dear  to  him  as  our  meadow*,  hills  an 
gioves.  Gifted  with  poetic  sensibility,  an 
early  training  himself  to  skill  in  the  form 
of  verse,  be  wrote  at  the  age  of  17  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  stream,  which  I  once  read  as*. 
centennial  poem  (March  21, 1862)  to  an  audi- 
euce  of  which  Mr  Emerson  was  the  most 
conspicuous  member;  but  this,  I  think,  has 
never  been  published.  It  may  therefore  be 
given  u«re,  witb  my  stanza  of  introduction: 

Cencerd  River. 
Lock  then  upon  this  picture,  early  drawn 
By  one  wbo»e  life  upon  Its  banks  began, — 
Faint  as  the  colors  of  tbe  opening  dawn. 
But  sketched  with  love,  as  musing  school-boys 


Gently  the  River  witb  an  even  flow 
■larks  tbe  broad  plain  of  grassy  meadow.  Unit. 
Or,  swifter  moving  when  the  starch  winds  blow. 
Casts  on  its  bank  faint  lines  of  shining  sand ; 
But  fairest  when,  by  summer  asphyrs  fanned, 
Agleam  with  tbe  last  glow  of  dying  day. 
Gold  dints  appear  amid  the  biuowy  gray. 

■I. 

Beotbry  old  Pan  himself  might  here  abide, 
Yea,  Pan  himself  with  all  bis  goat-foot  train; 
Tuning  bis  reedy  pipe  the  stream  besida. 
Moving  the  trees  in  measure  to  his  strain,; 
And  even  the  gol1-tressed  Artemis  were  fain. 
As  sne  beheld  tbe  tawny  flood,  to  lave 
Her  gleaming  limbs  in  the  dim-spark  Una;  wave. 

III. 

As  the  months  pats,  tbe  stream  gives  new  delight; 
Soon,  ere  tbe  springtime's  early  freshness  fades. 
When  May's  soft  fingers,  healing  Winter's  blight. 
Open  young  buds  In  the  far  woodland  glades, 
TBen  shoots  the  water  grass  with  slender  blades, 
AnU  violets  don  their  purple- tinted  robes. 
Whereon  the  dew-drops  hang  their  pearly  globes, 

■  V. 

Or  nben  hot  summer  comes  across  the  bills,— 
Her  wavy  locks  with  roses  white  and  red, 
Witb  scarle  t  popples,  whence  sort  sleep  distils, 
And  with  imperial  lilies  garlanded.* 
She  who  rich  odors  all  around  doth  shed*— 
Then  soothing  *tis,  where  trees  arch  overhead. 
To  moor  the  floating  skiff,  and  idly  lie 
Watching  tbe  birds  high-soaring  in  the  sky. 


And  next  when  Autnmn(his  dark  temples  crowned 
With  vine  leaves.*  through  thescre  brown  meadow 

wends,  

When  woods  re-echo  to  the  baying  hound. 
And  the  light  leaf  slow  to  the  stream  descends: 
W  here  tbe  tall  gractie  elm  bis  branches  bends, 
Great  joy  it  is  along  the  bank  to  stray. 
Culling  tbe  feathery  grasses  on  the  way. 

VI. 

Or.  last,  when  Winter  binds  tbe  nver  bright 
With   hard  and    gleaming  Ice,— a  swift-forged 


Even  in  that  chill  season  'tis  delight 
To  roam  across  that  broad  and  glittering  plain. 
Or  skim  Its  surface,  as  the  short  days  wane, 
Gliding  along  with  swift  and  stecl-bonnd  feet:— 
Truly  the  changes  of  tbe  year  are  sweet. 

Is  it  a  father's  fondness  that  deceives  mo 
when  I  feel  in  these  verses  tbe  melody  of  a 
true  poet,  and  tbe  insight  of  a  born  lover  of 
Nature?  That  at  least  he  was.  end  ho  experi- 
enced a  tender  hapnincss  in  those  walks 
with  his  father  aod  his  brothers,  or  with  a 
single  companion  amidst  the  scenery  of  his 
native  town.  But  childbooo.  parsed  away 
aud  there  opened  he  tore  him  tho  pathways 
of  a  bustling  world,  where  good  aud  evil, 
streDgth  aud  weakness,  beauty  and  the  ob- 
stinate common  place,  struggled  with  eucb 
other, — a  strife  for  which  natr.re  had  not 
equipped  him.  His  shy  and  sensitive  spirit, 
ill-mated  with  a  body  which  denieii  iiiin  an- 
cestral vigor,  dexterity  of  Hmo,  and  keen- 
ness of  vision,  turned  too  much  to  the  use  of 
lb-it  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude? 
bnt  which  hardly  fits  a  youth  for 
tbe  society  of  his  companions.  Measuring 
bL>  performance  with  theirs,  he  found  him- 
self different,  and,  as  humility  taught  him, 
inferior  to  those  of  bis  own  ace  about  him. 
Tbe  poet's  place  in  the  world  is  not  seen  at 
the  first  glance,  and  he  despaired  of  success 
in  more  practical  pursuits.  Gentle  by  inher- 
itance and  by  his  pious  and  dependent 
(though  original)  character,  he  could  not 
force  his  way  nor  exact  love  or  admiration 
in  return  for  that  he  freely  gave.  In  college 
he  passed  many  happy  hours  amidst  friends 
who  valued  him  and  called  forth  his  talent, 
but  the  dark  shadow  of  Care  clung  to  bis 
steps, — 

And  ott  bis  cogitations  sunk  as  low. 
As  through  the  ai-ysses  of  a  joyless  heart 
The  heaviest  plummet  of  Despair  can  go. 
I  found,  since  his  later  sickness  of  the   spirit 
began,  flung   carelessly    among    his   college 
verses    (many    of    which    were  printed,  re- 
printed and  admired),  this  sad  poem,  never 
quite  finished,  hut  which  I  pappose  was  writ- 
ten in  his  senior  year — l&S5-f»:— 

Crisnw—J. 
In  yonder  wood  tbe  branches  interlace. 

And  weave  a  wall  that  mocks  all  entrance  there ; 
rer  bnnee  it  Is  some  wood-  ;rd  's  hidli  g  place. 

And  our  poor  fallen  race  bo  cannot  b*  ;.r 
To  meet  In  all  their  naked  foul  disgrace- 
Borne  down  by  heavy  fardelF,  sordid  care. 
Repentance,— and  that  ceascleis  sorrowing 
That  melts  not  in  tbe  ruddy  lire  of  bpii:>g. 

It  Is  tbe  winter  time,— tbe  dull  e!uu<U  flit 

Aeross  the  surface  of  the  frozen  -ky 
Tiat  glares  upon  tbe  cold  world  under  It, 

As  ice  glares  fiercely  wbi  n  tbe  fun  is  high; 
And  weary  men  balf-c;\rrlo>sly  submit 

To  living — for  It  is  to  haTd  to  die ! 
And   that    dread   God,    who  made  a-dbade  Uicm 

live, 
Vouchsafes  sometimes  a  meager  boon  to  give. 

1  look  at  them  at  they  look  at  the  mist 
That  from  some  dreary  meadow  Is  uncurled; 

I  hold  them  a>  a  maid  that's  lightly  Kin 
And  then  forgotten;  for  in  this  poor  world 

One  loves  tbe  people  long,  and  long  i-t  li.^ed 
If  he    laughs  not  witb.tbcm.    The  brooks  that 
purled 

In  joy  beneath  the  kiting  of  the  son. 

Hiss  loud,  and  murmur  when  the  day  Is  done. 

Ah  God  !  didst  tbou  foresee  this  wretchedness 
When  thou   d.dst  fuse  tin  void  with  senseless 
clay? 

Or  didfet   thou  hope  that  Fate  might  ccmc  and 
Mess 
Try  venture?  cruel  Fate,  whose  hair  in  gray 

As  bitter  steel. — could  she  the  hurt  redress? 
Ah  nol  she  only  lives  to  smite  and  slay. 

Dost  tbou,  O  God !  that  gav'st  ns  belng—thon— 

Kef  ore  her  smiting  and  her  slaying  bow? 

The  rest  is  wanting;  hat  from  a  more  tran- 
quil, yet  pathetic  poem,  written  three  years 
ago,  as  if  for  his  owe  funeral,  we  gather  a 
wise  answer  to  the  questions  of  Despair: — 

fjove  la  Enough. 
Love  Is  a  ffhape  of  mist, — yet  wc  are  shadows,  too. 

And  Love  is  more  divine  than  we  can  hope  to  be ; 
So  let  us  through  our  lives  the  shade  of  love 
pursue, 

Although  It  ever  flee; 
Yea,  to  the  gate  of  Death,  where  all  Is  mistier  yet 

Than  anything  In  life.    Ob.  let  us  follow  Leva! 
Perchance,  beyond  the  doors,  some  happiness  is  set 
About  ox,  and  above. 

Faith  in  tbe  unseen,  trust  in  tbe  Infinite 
Goodness,  was  the  lesson  he  was  learning; 
and  this  led  him  to  the  Anglican  church, 
with  its  consoling  ritual.  He  was  confirmed 
in  Springfield  during  his  first  year  there; 
and  has  been  a  faithful  member  of  that  body 
of  believers, — for  he  was  a  believer  in  spite 
of  these  doubts  and  the  anguish  of  his  later 
life.     If  ever  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken   and  a 


contrite  heart  was  laid  upon  the  altar,  it  was 
his, — may  it  be  accepted  I     The  passage  from 
one  mansion  in  the  Father's  house  to  another 
was  swift,  and  we  trust  merciful:  — 
So  were  the  hopeless  trouble*  that  involved 
Tbe  soul  of  Dion  iui-Lant)}  di6x>  ved. 
Fred  from  fetters  of  the  body,  his  unspotted 
spirit  can  now  seek  that  bight  to   which  his 
humbleness  dared  not  aspire,  and  follow  that 
Love,  no  longer  "a  shape  of  tuist/*  which 
was  the  guide  of  his  earvhly  existence. 
C'o/icord,  March  4,  2Si>9.  f.  b.  s. 


SAD  END  OF  A   PHOM 18150  LIFE 
Sudden  »  eats  *f  the  Eldest  Mm   «f  Fsmadt 

Thomas  Parker  Sanborn,  eldest  son  of 
Franklin  B.  Sauboru  aud  a  promising  jour- 
nalist connected  witb  tbe  Springfield  Repub- 
licau  staff,  died  by  bis  own  baud  Saturday 
afternoon  at  his  home  in  Concord  while  suf- 
fering from  a  temporary  deramrement  of  bis 
mental  faculties.  He  was  24  years  of  age  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class 
of  1686. 

Springfield.  March  3.— [SrECiAX.}— Tbe  Re- 
publican says  conce  Tiing  Thomas  P.  Sanborn's 
death:  His  mental  and  physical  health 
showed  signs  of  unsoundness  some  momJis 
■gv».  Recently,  nossswer.  he  has  been  better, 
and  it  was  honed  that  he  had  recovered  from 
his  trouble.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
suicidal  act  the  cutting  of  his  throat,  was 
comunued.  in  a  moment  of  insanity.  Tbe 
friends  of  his  father  aud  mother  in  this  city 
will  be  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  for  them 
in  their  great,  affiiciiou.  and  those  who  know 
the  young  roan  will  leel  that  uncommon 
intellectual  capacities  and  energies,  which 
might  have  been  enlisted  for  the  public  good 
to  valuable  purpose,  are  now  lost  forever.  He 
was  born  in  Concord  twenty-four  years  ago. 
and  was  a  b'»y  of  three  or  four  when  his  par- 
ents removed  to  this  city  at  the  time  Mr.  San- 
born became  attached  to  ibe  editorial  force  of 
the  Republican  as  a  leading  writer.  He  went 
to  schoot  here  and  iu  Concord.  Preparing  for 
college  at  Phillips  Academy,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1886. 
Shortly  before  hi* graduation  became  io  the 
Republican  and  began  work  in  the  New  Eng- 
land news  department.  Aft-nvard  lie  became 
assistant  literary  editor  and  a  writer  for  the 
editorial  page.  He  al&ft  wrote  the  notices  of 
the  performances  at  the  Onera  House.  He 
had  a  more  than  ordinary  outrt  for  newspaper 
work,  bavtng  read  much  and  remembered 
well,  and  possessing  a  quick,  discriminating 
eye.  a  clever,  vivacious  and  attractive  style 
and  a  faculty  for  turning  his  hand  easily  to 
anything  that  lay  in  his  way.  Much 
was  reasonably  cvpectcd  Irom  him 
in  his  chosen  profession.  On  account 
of  Ins  iinpaued  health  he  left  the 
Republican  late  last  autumn  and  had  remained 
it  home  since,  helping  his  father  in  the  work 
ncident  to  the  oubiicatfnn  of  a  book  and  in 
the  valuable  "Boston  Literary  Letter"  which 
Mr.  Sanborn  has  so  long'  maintained  in  our 
columns.  "Tom"  Sanboru.  as  he  was  usually 
called,  was  of  a  peculiar  teujptrament,  mer- 
curial and  in  ody  by  turns.  He  wj$  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  witty  in  conversation,  einer- 
taming  in  a  high  degree.  He  wrote 
verse  with  charmm;  grace,  and  had  a 
particularly  del.cale  skill  in  the  turning  of 
tine  prose  sketches,  such  as  *'A  Go'dcu  Christ- 
inas. '  and  others  that  a  r  reared  iu  our  pages. 
He  also  contributed  considerably  to  Life  and 
other  journals,  and  could  hardly  have  failed  of 
a  real  literary  career  had  he  lived.  No  one 
could  knovhim  without  being  interested  ;n 
him.  and  his  death,  with  the  possibilities  of 
his  numerous jgifts  all  unfulfilled,  will  awaken 
deep  regret.  His  parents  have  reposed  much 
hope  in  him.  but  of  mat  nothing  may  be  said. 
Two  brothers,  Victor  aud  Traucis.  remain  to 
them. 


THOMAS  PARKER  SANBORN'S  FUNERAL. 

Concord.  March  5.— The  funeral  of  Thomas 
Parker  Sanborn,  who  died  on  Saturday  last, 
took  place  at  the  resideuce  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Franklin  B.  Sauboru,  on  Elm  street,  at  a 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  fuueral  was 
strictly  private.  The  service*  included  the 
reading  of  the  Episcopal  burial  service  by  the 
Rev.  James  S.  Bush  of  Concord,  remarks  by 
Professor  William  T.  Harris  of  Concord  and 
the  reading  of  a  poem  entitled  "l.ove  Is 
Knough."  written  by  the  deceased,  proliably 
about  two  ytiars  ago,  and  discovered  among 
his  papers  since  his  death.  It  wa>  as  follows: 
Love  is  a  shape  of  mist— yet  we  are  sliadows, 

too. 

And  love  is  more  divine  than  we  can  hope 
to  be; 
So  let  us  through  our  lives  the  shade  of  love 
pursue, 
Althongb  it  ever  8ee. 

\"ca,  to  the  gate  of  death,  where  all  is  mistier 

yet 

Than  anvthing  in  lile.oh,  let  us  follow  love: 

Perchance,  beyond  the  doors,  wine  happiness 

is  set 

About  us  and  above.  Ast/fic  />*f~ 

The  interment   was  in  thelanTily  lotln 

Blcepy  Hollow  cemetery.       mAVsm+j.L.  ffWf 
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THE    LATE  AMOS   1SBOXSOX    ALCOTT.-Fcou  a  Puotogbspu.— (8u  Paoe  1ST.] 


incessant  activity,  by  the  exercise  of  Intrusted 
).o»vtr.  however  vat,  or  by  the  outward  methods 
of  intellectual  acnieveuient.  Toe  strongest  mag- 
netism it  that  winch  chancier  exerts;  and  the 
heavenly  «uir  sbinci  more  nuf  ully,  as  well  as 
more  beauiJl'nlly,  than  the  rocket  or  the  bonfire. 
Xai  ui e  and  grace  wtmed  to  make  known  through 
lac  t-ermie  presence  and  the  unfaltering  persuit- 
i-ucy  ot  our  iripnd  eoiue  such  truth  aa  this:  We 
show  mankind  that  the  threat  American  Is  not  the 
Millionaire  merchant,  nor  the  matchless  orator, 
nor  the  idolized  political  leader — no,  bat  the  man 
who  due?  what  America  herwelr  has  always  done — 
phinU  him.-f.lt  lirmly  upon  an  Idea,  and  holds 
serenely  there  lmiil  the  world  nas  adopted  it.  He- 
fleet lor  a  inoiueut.  dear  friends,  can  >ou  remenv 
her  a  tdugle  go<*d  tau?",  a  Mingle  genntnatuig  idea 
In  the  labt  sixty  years  which  did  not  find  its  em- 
bodiment in  Mr.  Alcott?  These  ideas  and  the&e 
c.iu&es  he  maintained,  not  with  the  noise  of  a 
thuuder  btortu,  nor  the  crusty  v.olcnce  of  a  March 
wind,  nor  the  n^rpe'.nal  drizzle  ol  criticism,  bat 
w.th  toe  silent,  Hh.aintr  force  of  the  «unligbt,  which 
ehall  pn-3.ntly  trau>iorro  this  hard  iroseu  crust 
of  eartn  into  u  ere*- n  and  flowery  picture  of 
Uod'ti  providence.  To  do  this  required  grand 
din  lit  >eo — iaitb.  c  oarage,  submission  to  the  divine 
Mill,  cheeiiul  constancy  and  patient  waiting;— 
bejveutv  qualities  that  snail  find  a  nior*>  congenial 
sphere  iii  that  higher  world  to  which  we  believe 
him  now  translated.  This  poor,  laded,  out-worn 
casket  of  the  fle*h.  lying  i-efore  us  on  the  shore  of 
time,  which  so  long  hut  enshrined  bts  da  on.  tens 
eptrlt,  his  loving  heart,  his  aspiring  soul,  we  will 
lav  tenderly  in  in  other  earth;  but  we  whl  look  lor 
ouririend  in  the  world  ot  Ideal  existences,  ot 
1'l.itunic  and  divine  realities,  where  be  truly  be- 
longed, even  while  he  walked  among  us  for  so 
many  noble  years. 

Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  next  spoke,  and  re- 
called the  many  noble  qualities  of  the  de- 
ceased, whom  she  had  known  for  fifty  yean. 
lu  that  tiroe  be  had  been  to  her  and  to  others 
from  girlhood  to  womanhood  what  no  other 
personality  h^d  U«u.  FicinmtivaJy,  lVllsTt 
really,  he  lifted  the  roof  and  showed  the  stare; 
the  irates  were  not  simply  ajar,  they  were  wide 
opeued.  A  pleasing*  experience  was  her  tak- 
ing a  young  girl  to  Concord  for  an  in  trod  ac- 
tion. Her  young  life  was  lifted,  as  was  her 
own,  almost  by  intuition.  His  serenity  was 
m  irked;  all  recognized  his  quiet  Influence. 
lie  was  more  tender  than  a  father  to  all,  and 
his  affection  for  wife,  children  and  grand- 
children was  immeasurable.  His  life  was 
unique. 

Mrs.  Cheney's  rem  arks  sjsjsjssj  the  services, 
sssd  aw  oppjrt unity  was  thereupon  given  those 
present  to  take  a  last  farewell.  At  8  o'clock 
tbe  body  was  transported  to  Concord,  where 
it  was  interred  in  fcleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
between  the  graves  of  Emerson  and  'Iboreau, 
and  not  far  £ro*n  that  of  Hawthorne. 


FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER 

LAST    TRIBUTES  TO   THE  LATE  A. 
BROKSOK  ALCOTT 


Death  of  Loibi    M»y   Alcott  bat  a  F«w 
Boar,  Before  Her   lutber'.  Funeral  Oc- 


ean— Her  Life  and  Work. 


i»u*«i 


Very  simple  indeed  were  the  services  at  the 
funeral  of  A.  JJi-oiitwu  Alcott,  which  occurred 
yesterday  from  the  residence  of  his  only  sur- 
viving daughter,  Mrs.  Pratt,  10  Louisburg 
square.  There  was  no  ostentations  display,  no 
massing  of  huge  banks  of  flowers  about  the 
casket,  and  no  luug  formal  ceremonies.  f*h* 
quiet  services  took  on  a  deeper  solemnity 
from  the  taaa  that  hot  a,  lew  short  hoars  be- 
lor*>  Louisa  May  Atautt,  w!;o  for  so  many 
years  had  been  her  father**  tender  cooipauiou, 
bad  also  parsed  away.  About  fcfty  intimate 
frieuds  of  the  Alcotta  were  present,  among 
whom  were  the  Rev,  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Mrs.  iCdnah  D. 
Cheney,  Messrs.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Samuel  E. 
Sewall,  Frederick  May,  George  May,  Johu 
May,  Mrs.  George  B.  Bradford,  Waller 
Blauchard,  Walton  Richardson,  Mrs.  John 
May,  Professor  Shackford,  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Bush,  Colbcel  Henry  Stone,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  Dr.  Emerson.  Mrs.  Allen  Emerson. 
President  Warren  of  Boston  University,  Dr. 
H.  I.  Bowditch  and  Dr.  Milbrey  Green.  The 
burial  case  was  surrounded  by  amilax,  taste- 
fully entwined ;  on  the  mantel  v.oro  wreaths  of 
green  stndded  with  violets,  while  white  roses 
were  strewn  carelessly  upon  the  shelf.  Over 
all  w:is  a  draped  portrait  of  the  devoted 
daughter  Louisa.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  began 
the  exercises,  paying  a  tender  tribute  to  the 
deceased,  whom  he  had  known  for  half  a  cen- 
tury.    Dr.  Bartol  spoke  as  follows: 

It  is  recorded  in  the  evangelical  narrations  that 
at  the  burial  of  the  body  oi  Jesus,  certain  women, 
womanlike,  came  to  see  the  sepulchre  and  just 
how  the  body  lay,  and  brought  sweet  spices  and 
ointment  in  their  hands.  When  the  women  poured 
the  alabaster  box  on  the  bead  of  Jesus  he  told  his 
complaining  disciples  they  had  done  it  for  his  burial. 
Nicodenius,  not  forgetting  his  early  love,  brought 
one  hundred  pounds  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  wl:h  the 
same  purpose  as  thai  of  the  women.  The  old  idea 
of   embalming     practices    in    Egypt  sprang,  no 


doubt,  from  an  instinctive  taitb  in  the  hu- 
man mind  of  something  fit  and  beautiful  to 
endure  after  death.  Men  said,  O,  King,  live 
forever!  O,  Queen,  live  forever!  We  will  build 
n  pyramid  for  your  tomb  and  monument.  Socrates 
told  his  friends  they  might  catch  bis  spirit  if  they 
could  alter  his  decease.  The  eoibahners  from 
first  to  last  had  the  feeling  divinely  Implanted  in 
them  of  roiue  survival.  "We  bring  no  sweet 
spices  or  ointment,  no  myrrh  or  aloes  to  this 
coffin;  nothing  bitter  in  our  hand  or  in  our  mind. 
We  do  not  mourn  over  these  mortal  remains.  We 
rejoice  in  the  spirit's  release.  We  come  to 
embalm  our  friend  in  our  memories,  our  prayer, 
our  tears,  onr  aflection  and  confident  hope. 
This  friend  was  a  man   of  unquestioning  faith. 

God,  heaven,  duty  and  Immortality  were  never 
points  of  debate  or  subjects  of  logic  and  argument 
in  his  own  thought.  They  were  perceptions,  per- 
etuudons,  convictions — the  very  life  of  bis  soul.  I 
count  it  a  privilege  to  have  known  him  and  have 
the  triendly  regard  of  a  man  to  whom  spiritual 
thingb  were  so  reaL  The  question  with  us  Is  of 
our  derivation  aud  date.  Is  onr  origin  dusty  or 
divine?  The  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  saw 
this  man — the  movement  of  whose  mind  was 
like  the  revolution  oi  the  globe— greatly  stirred 
was  when  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  pbllan- 
thTonic  sympathy  undertook  to  speak  of  the  ele- 
ments as  the  source  of  our  being.  With  a  quick 
gesture  and  a  blight  stamp  of  the  foot,  he  for  once, 
with  a  sort  of  vehemence*  aeclsraw  kav  taster 
dissent.  We,  with  him,  will  not  believe  that  the 
bpirit  in  man,  male  In  the  divine  image,  a  spark 
oi  heavenly  wisdom  and  love,  can  be  quenched  by 
all  the  waters  which  flow  through  what  we  igno- 
rantly  call  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death, 
which,  welcomes,  with  its  inri ration  the  wayaorn. 
loot*  ore  pilgrim  of  time.  To  so  live  a  person  it 
was  hnnoshii'le  to  believe  in  death. 

1  limit  myself  to  tnese  few  words  because  hi* 
uscMnfreewtn.'dble  aflection  and  favor  led  him  re- 
peatedly, living  and  dying,  to  request  that  I  would 
tueak  o.  him  ai'er  his  decease  as  both  the  pressure 
of  duty  and  the  impuUe  of  inclination  will  direct 
o-e  to  do  in  my  own  place. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Bush  of  Concord,  at  the  close 
of  Dr.  Bartol's  brief  remarks,  read  the  Episco- 
pal buuial  service,  elosing  with  prayer.  Mr. 
Ftunk  B.  Sanborn  then  made*  short  address, 
as  follows : 

It  is  fitting  that  some  expression  should  be  riven 
today,  even  in  this  private  circle  of  friends,  to 
that  blending  of  love  and  admiration  for  bis  pub- 
lic qualities,  which  all  who  really  knew  our  de- 
parted frieud  have  felt.  Having  been  requested 
to  speak  on  this  occasion,  can  1  do  better,  how- 
'ever,  Immersed  as  we  may  be  In  a  personal  sor- 
row', than  to  recall  to  you  the  lofty  and  gentld 
traits  of  Mr.  Alcott,  which  made  him, 
from  the  first,  a  representative  American,  and 
luive  given  him  a  larger  share  In  moulding,  or  at 
lea*!  tyuitying,  the  national  sentiment  that  has 
controlled  social,  political  and  religions  activity 
hei  e  for  five  aud  twenty  years?  It  fa  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  men  wield  their  greatest  Influence  by 
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OBIQINAL  TXBSS. 

Euumr  hoiww.* 
(/•  M emoriam  :  Sa}pk  Waldo 
lit  slcew  here  Vao  Bntronhled  alaep 

Who  could  not  hear  the  noiae  and  asU 

Of  public  life,  but  far  from  toil 
A  happy  reticence  did  keep. 
With  Nature  only  open,  free : 

Close  by  there  reata  the  magic  mmd 

Of  him  who  took  life's  threads  to  wind 
And  weave  some  poor  soul's  mystery 
Of  spirit-life,  and  make  it  live 

A  type  and  wonder  for  all  days ; 

No  sweeter  soul  e'er  trod  earth's  ways 
Than  he  who  here  at  but  did  give 
His  body  back  to  earth  again. 

And  now  at  length  beside  them  lies 

One  great  and  true  and  nobly  wise,— 
A  King  of  Thought,  whose  spotless  reign 
The  overwhelming  yean  that  come 

And  drown  the  trash  and. dress- aaal  ansae 

Shall  keep  a  record  of  till  Time 
Shall  cease,  and  voice  of  man  be  dumb. 
At  last  h»  rests,  whose  high  clear  hope 

Was  wont  on  lofty  wings  to  scan 

The  future  destinies  of  Man— 
Who  saw  tho  Bace  through  darkness  grope, 
Through  mists  and  error,  tQ!  at  last 

The  looked-for  light,  the  longed-for  age 

Should  dawn  for  peasant,  prince,  and  sage, 
And  centuries  of  night  be  past. 
Thy  rest  is  won.    O  loyal,  brave, 

Wise  soul,  thy  spirit  is  not  dead — 

Thy  wing'd  words  far  and  wide  have  flad, 
Undying,  they  shall  find  no  grave. 
•  In  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  are  the  graves  of 
Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  and  near  them  have  just 
been  laid  the  remains  of  Emerson. 
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truest  thing,  probably,  that  can  be  said  is  thai 
it  bad  Borne  influence  on  CarJyle'a  thought,  and 
very  much  influence  on  Emerson's  etyle.    Then, 
also,  he  saw  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Lander, 
and    showed    a    certain    want  of    perspective 
by  the  memorable  remark  :  "  He  pestered  ma 
with  Southey  ;  but  who  is  Southey  T 1    Eouthey 
was  the  best  writer  of  English  prose  liring  at 
the  time  ;  but  that  was  a  matter  not  within 
Emerson's  ken.    He  returned  to  America,  and 
to    lecturing,    but   not    to    ministerial   work 
properly  so  called.    In  1835  he  married  again, 
and  established  himself  comfortably  in  Concord. 
His  biographers  are  not  very  explicit  as  to  the 
sources  of  his  income,  but  it  would  ayp—r  that 
he  was  independent.     1836  saw  his  first  book, 
Nature,  a  result  of  a  certain  study  of  Plotinns 
it  is  said,   though    Emerson,  deise   not    give 
one  the  impression  of  knowing  Greek  or  Greek 
thought  very  thoroughly.     He  still  preached 
occasionally,  but  declined  regular  work.      In 
183G    and    1838  he  published  the  American 
edition  of  Carlyle's  Sari/or  and  Etaayt.     It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  famous  "  Boston  trans- 
cendentalism "   began   to    display    itself,    and 
Emerson  became  its  prophet,  with  Bipley,  Mar- 
garet  Fuller,  Brownson,  &c,  as  half  comrades, 
half  disciples.    He  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
Dial,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  Brook  Farm. 
It  was  in  1838  that  he  ceased  to  haye  any  con- 
nexion with    the  Unitarians,  and   practically 
dissevered  himself  from  any  dogmatic  or  even 
liturgic  form  of  religion.    Indeed  (without  any 
unfavourable  connotation  of  the  word),  Emerson 
may    be    said    to  have   been    an    essentially 
irreligious    persoD,   just    ss    Carlyle    was    an 
essentially  religious  one.    A  cheerful  process  of 
exploration  within  his  own  soul,  and  a  confi- 
dence   in    its    power    of    comprehending    the 
universe,  was  the  note  of   the  one ;    a  seDse 
of  the  vast  and  terrible  unknown   surround- 
ing the  ich,  and  of  a  presence  pervading  that 
unknown,  was  the  not©    of  the   other.      The 
reader  of  Emerson  very  soon  perceives  his  atti- 
tude towards  any  "  Mother  of  Form  and  Fear. 
Emerson  appreciated  the  excellence  of  neither. 
But  he  had  a  great  faculty  of  enjoyment  of  the 
good  things  of  the  visible  and  the  intellectual 
world,  and  a  considerable  sense  of  humour.and  so 
he  did  very  well.  HiB  essays  appeared  at  intervals 
during  the  early  '40's ;  and  in  1846  the  first 
volume  of  his  remarkable  Poemt,  in  which  his 
real  literary  power  perhaps  best  appears,  deoyiwj 
a    careless    or   wilful    indifference    to    form. 
His  second  visit  to  England  came  in  184S,  and 
two  years  later  appeared  the  best  known  of  all 
his  books,  the  Representative  Men.    The  English 
Traits  (a  combination  of  his  notes  in  both  his 
visits)  were  published  in  1856,  The  Conduct  of 
Life  in  18C0,  the  charming  May-day  in  1867. 
These  were  the  chief  of  his  works,  though  others 
have  followed  since.     He  visited  England  for 
the  last  time  in  1872.     Of  late  years  he  is  said, 
though  untouched  in  his  bodily  health,  to  have 
somewhat    failed    in   his  memory    and    other 
mental  faculties.    But  his  end  was  as  peaceful 
as  his  life  had  been,  and  as  the  life  of  one  whose 
moral   character  was   singularly   unblemished 
deserved  to  be. 

Literary  appreciation  of  Emerson  is  not  alto- 
gether easy,  because  it  has  to  be  made  with 
perpetual  allowance,  a  proceeding  as  annoying 
to  the  audience  as  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
critic  It  is  probable  that  in  his  verse  are  to 
be  found  the  most  absolutely  poetical  thingB 
yet  put  into  words  by  any  American  poet ;  yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  pick  out  half-a-dozen  consecu- 
tive lines  not  disfigured  by  some  capital  defect 
of  form  or  phrase.  His  prose  is  of  the  same 
unequal  kind — nearly  always  suggestive,  often 
admirably  eloquent,  not  seldom  marvellously 
acute,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  quite 
platitudinous,  often  conceited  and  grotesque, 
and  not  seldom  containing  a  stray  morsel  of 
gratuitous  bad  taste  on  which  the  teeth  grate 
with  a  consequent  disgust  scarcely  to  be  exag- 
.  gerated.  That  his  merits  far  outweighed  his 
defects  no  competent  judge  will  question,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  posterity  will  assign 
him  the  position  of  the  greatest  of  American 
men  of  letters  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  As 
essay  on  the  bad  and  good  influence  on  him  of 
what  his  own  people  would  call  his  surrounding* 
would  be  one  of  the  most  curious  exeroiUtions 
of  the  kind  possible.  But  there  is  one  thing 
very  noteworthy  in  Emerson.  No  one,  how- 
ever much  he  might  differ  with  him,  could 
form  a  dislike  to  the  author  as  he  read,  or  oould 
affect  to  see  in  him  other  than  a  great  thinks* 
and  writer.  This  came,  partly  from  the  fact 
that,  with  the  most  egotistic  of  all  possible 
creeds  in  literature,  politics,  and  philosophy,  be 
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was  personally  not  in  the  least  an  egotist ;  partly 
from  the  sheer  literary  merit  of  even  his  moat 
unequal  work.  Geoboe  Sajbtsbusy. 


EMERSON'S  LIFE  AAD  WORK 

TRIBUTES  BY  MEMBERS  OF  TUB 
JIZSTOMICAL  SOCIETY. 


Addresses  by  Dr.  Georjre  E.  Ellis  mad  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holme*  —  Letter  from 
Judge  Hoar— Brief  Remarks  \rj  the  Ber. 
James  Freeman  Clarke— Formal  Action 
of  the  Society-      3D  A  ,  tU^'s  5'*^ 

Tbe  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  instant,  at  three  o'clock, 
p.m.  In  the  absc.uce  of  the  president,  the 
Hon.  Kobert  C.  Winthrop,  who  is  spending 
the  summer  in  Europe,  the  senior  vice- 
president,  the  Kcv.  George  £.  Ellis,  D.D. 
occupied  the  chair.  Tbe  minutes  of  the' 
April  meeting,  at  which  tributes  weie  paid 
to  Mr.  Longfellow,  were  read  by  the  Rev.  E. 
G.  Porter,  recording  secretary  pro  tern,  Tbe 
librarian,  Mayor  Green,  read  the  monthly 
list  of  donors  to  the  library.  The  corres- 
jHiuding  secretary,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  made 
bis  report,  after  which  Vice-President  Cilia 
gave  the  following  address: — 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  REV.  DR  ELLIS. 
Many  of  us  woo  meet  In  this  library  today  are 
doubtless  recalling  vividly  the  nieiuury  ol  tbe 
impressive  scene  here  when,  fifteen  months  ago, 
Mr.  Emersun,  appearing  among  as  fur  tbe  last 
time,  read  Lis  characteristic  paper  upon  Thomas 
Carlyle.  It  was  the  very  hour  on  which  the  re- 
mains of  that  remarkable  man  were  committed 
to  bis  Scotch  grave.  There  was  much  to  give  the 
occasion  here  a  deep  and  tender  interest.  We 
could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  the  last  utterance  to 
which  we  should  listcu  from  our  beloved  and  ven- 
erated associate,  if  not,  as  it  proved  to  be,  the  last 
of  hid  prcseuce  among  us.  So  we  listened  greedily 
and  fondly.  The  paper  bad  been  lying  in  manu- 
script more  than  thirty  years,  but  it  had  kept  its 
freshness  and  fidelity.  The  matter  of  it,  its  tone 
and  utterance,  were  singularly  suggestive.  Not 
the  least  of  the  crowding  reflections  with  which 
we  listened  was  the  puzzling  wonder  to  some 
of  us  as  to  the  tie  of  sympathy  and  warm 
pergonal  attachment,  of  nearly  half  a  century  s 
continuance,  between  the  serene  and  gentle 
spirit  of  our  puet-pbi)o»o|ilier  and  the  stormy 
and  aggressive  spirit  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 

There  are  those  immediately  to  follow  me  who, 
with  acute  and  appreciative  minus,  in  closeness 
of  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  Mr.  Emerson, 
w  ill  interpret  to  you  the  form  ana  m- :iihcance  ol 
hi*  genius,  the  richness  ol  In4  hue  and  rare  en 
duwiueuts.  and  account  to  you  for  tbe  admiring 
and  loving  estimate  of  hi*  power  and  influence 
and  world-wide  fame  in  the  lofty  realms  ol 
thought,  with  insight  and  virion  and  revealing* 
ol  the  central  mysteries  of  being.  They  must 
share  largely  in  those  rare  gilts  of  hi*  who  un- 
dertake to  be  the  channel  of  them  from  him  to 
others.  Tor  it  is  no  secret,  but  a  free  confession. 
that  the  quality,  methods  and  fruit-,  of  his  genius 
are  so  peculiar',  unique,  obscure  ami  remote  from 
the  appreciation  of  a  large  class  of  t  nose  of  logical, 
argumentative  aud  prosaic  minds,  as  to  invest 
them  with  the  ill-understood  and  the  inexplica- 
ble. He  was  signally  one  of  those,  rare  iu  our 
race,  in  the  duality  of  our  human  elementarx 
coiujmsiiion,  in  whom  the  riw-i  of  tbe  ground 
contributed  its  least  proportion,  while  the  ethe- 
ii a  1  inspiration  from  above  contributed  the 
greatcst. 

The  words  which  1  would  add,  prompted  as  In 
keeping  with  this  place  and  occasion,  shall  be  in 
reminiscence  01  years  long  past.  Those  whose 
memories  are  clear  and  strong,  and  who  forty- 
live  years  ago  iu  their  professional,  literary  or 
social  fellowships  were  intent  upon  all  thai 
{pin  kcued  thought  and  converse  in  this  peculiar 
centre  of  rtoston  and  its  neigblxtrhoods,  will  re- 
call with  what  can  hardly  lie  oilier  than  pensive 
rctro-peuls,  the  charms  and  fervors,  the  sur- 
prises, and  perhaps,  the  shocks,  certainly  the 
bewilderment  and  the  apprehension,  which  sig- 
nalled the  announcement  here  of  what  was  called 
Transcendentalism,  Though  the  word  was  from 
the  urst  wrongfully  apulied,  there  was  an  untiles* 
iu  its  use,  a-  in  keening  wim  the  mistiness  and 
clonriiiiCbri  of  tbe  di>|ten*ation  to  which  it  was 
aaached.  The  excitement  here  was  adjusted  t<> 
the  size,  tbe  composition,  tbe  tone  aud  spirit, 
and  tbe  unassimiiated  elements  of  this  couiinu 
inty.  Tbe  movement  nod  the  quickening  zest  ol 
mystery.  It  wu.i  long  before  those  who  who  wen- 
nut  a  part  of  it  could  reach  to  any  intelligible 
idea  ot  what  it  might  signify,  or  promise,  or 
portend.  There  were  a  score,  a  hun- 
dred,      persons       craving       to       have        ex 

that  to  the  charm  and  power  of  which  we  all  love 
tn  yield  ourselves,  in  fie  ]Hiise  and  repose  ot  hi* 
placid  spirit,  in  tbe  grace  and  felicity  of  his  ut- 
terance. In  tbe  crowding  of  sense  and  suggestive- 
nei*  Into  his  sbnr*,  terse  sentences,  in  his  high 
reacbings for  all  truth  as  its  disciple,  and  in  the 
persuasiveness  with  which  he  cotninunlcated  to 
others  what  was  disclosed  to  him.  He  never  an- 
swered to  a  challenge  by  apology  or  controversy. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Dr.  Ellis 
read  the  following  letter  from  Judge  Hoar: — 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  HOLMES. 

It  Is  a  privilege  which  any  of  us  may 
we  pass  each  of  these  last  and  iiewiy-raiacu 
mounds,  to  throw  oar  jtebble  upon  the  cairn 
For  our  own  Bake*  we  must  be  indulged  in  tin 
gratification  of  paying  our  slender  tribute.  So 
soon,  alas,  after  bidding  farewell  to  our  cherished 
poet  to  lose  the  earthly  presence  of  the  loftiest, 
the  dlvtnist  of  our  thinkers  !  Tbe  language  ol 
eulogy  seemed  to  have  exhausted  Itself  iu  cele- 
brating him  who  was  tbe  darling  of  two  English 
worlds,  the  singer  of  Acadian  and  Pilgrim  aud 
Indian  story,  of  human  allections  and  a^plra 
tions,  of  sweet,  wholesome  life  from  Its  lullaby  to 
its  requiem.  And  n»w  we  hardly  know  what  mea- 
sure to  observe  in  oar  praises  of  biro  who  was 
singularly  averse  to  over-statement,  who  never 
listened  approvingly  to  flattery  when  living,  and 
own?  Is  it  a  cryptogam  that  can  never  flower,  or 
shall  we  wait  and  sec  it  blo*s<mi  by  aud  by?  Is  It 
an  endogi'ii  or  an  exogen,— did  the* seed  it  springs 
from  dion  from  a  neighboring  bough,  or  wa«  it 
waited  hither  <m  tbe  wings  of  the  wind  from 
»<>nie  Jut -.>ft"  shore? 

Time  taught  us  what  to  make  of  this  human 
growth.  It  wa^  uot  an  aunua)  or  biennial,  but  a 
percuuial;  not  an  herbaceous  plant,  but  a  tower- 
ing tree:  not  an  oak  or  an  *lio  like  those  around 
it,  but  rather  a  lofty  and  spreading  palio,  which 
aeelimated  Um-M  out  or  it*  latitude,  as  the  little 
gr<  up  of  Southern  magnolias  has  done  in  the 
woods  of  our  northern  counlv  of  Etsex.  For 
Ei ner sou's  was  an  Asiatic  mind,  drawing  its  sus- 
tenance partly  Irom  tbe  bard  sod  of  our  New 
England;  partly,  too.  from  the  air  that  lias 
known  Himalaya  and  tbe  Ganges.  So  impressed 
with  this  character  of  bis  mind  was  Stt.  jfiiriin- 
gaine,  as  I  saw  him  after  ho>  r**utru  from  bis 
mission,  that  he  said  to  me.  In  a  freshet  of  hyper- 
hide,  which  was  the  overflow  of  a  channel  with  a 
thread  of  truth  running  in  it:  "There  are  twenty 
thoiisHlid  Kalph  Waldo  Emorsous  in  China." 

What  could  we  do  with  this  unexpected,  nnpro 
lulfU   for,    inn  1  mi  Hi  i  d     half    unwelcome    new 
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LETTER  OF  JUDGE  E.  R.  HOAR. 

Coxcomi;  May  8, 1882. 

Mty  benr  Dr.  Ellis,— 1  find  that  it  will  he  out  of 
of  my  {lower  to  attend  the  meeting  of  tbe  His- 
torical Society  on  Thursday  next,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  tributes 
which  its  m  mbers  will  pay  to  tbe  memory  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  than  whose  name  none  more  worthy  ol 
honor  Is  found  on  its  roll,  his  place  in  litera- 
ture, as  poet,  philosopher,  seer  ami  Udnfcar,  will 
find  much  more  adequate  statement  than  any 
which  1  could  offer.  Hut  there  are  two  things 
which  the  proceedings  of  our  society  may  ap- 
propriately record  concerning  him,  one  of  them 
likely  to  be  lest  sight  of  In  the  mstre  of  bis  later 
and  more  famous  achievements,  and  the  otber  ol 
a  quality  so  evanescent  as  to  be  preserved  onlv 
by  centi  sspomry  evidence  and  tradition. 

The  first  relates  to  bis  address  in  September. 
1835,  at  tbe  celebration  o'  the  two  hundredth  an 
adversary  of  tbe  settlement  of  Concord;  which 
seems  to  me  to  contain  the  most  complete  and 
exquisite  picture  of  tbe  origin,  history  and 
peculiar  characteristics  ot  a  New  Eugland  town 
that  has  ever  been  produced. 

The  secomt  is  his  power  as  an  orator,  rare  and 
peculiar,  and  In  its  way  unequalled  Among  our 
e-oleuiporaries.  Many  of  US  can  recall  Instance- 
of  it.  and  there  are  several  prominent  in 
my  recollection.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
was  his  address  at  the  hums  contcnuial,  In  Bos- 
ton, on  the  251b  ot  January,  )&5<*. 

The  company  that  be  addressed  was  a  queer 
mixture.  First,  there  were  tbe  Burns  club.— 
grave,  critical  and  long-huade.i  Scotchmen,  jeal- 
ous of  the  fame  ol  their  coutiiryman,  aud  doubi- 
ful  of  the  capacity  to  appreciate  him  iu  men  ol 
other  blood.  There  were  the  scholars  and  poets 
ot  Boston  and  us  ncighlxirhuod,  and  professors 
aud  undergraduates  from  Harvard  College. 
Then  there  were  state  and  city  officials,  aldermen 
aud  common  counciluien,  brokers  and  bank 
directors,  ministers  and  deacons,  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  "carnal  self-seekers"  ol  every  grade. 

1  have  bad  the  good  fortune  to  hear  many  o' 
the  chief  orators  of  our  lime,  among  them  lieur> 
I  lav,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ogdeu  Hoffman.  S.  S. 
Pr.ntiss,  William  H.  Seward.  Charles  Sumner, 
Wendell  Phillips.  George  William  Curtis,  some  ol 
tbe  great  preachers,  and  \>  ebster,  Everett. 
Ornate  and  Winthrop  at  their  l>est.  But  1  never 
witnessed  such  an  effect  of  speech  upon  men. a* 
Mr.  Emerson  apparently  then  attained.  It 
reached  at  once  to  bis  own  definition  of  elo- 
quence,—"a  taking  sovereign  possession  of  the 
audience."  He  bad  uttered  but  a  lew  sen- 
tences before  he  seemed  to  have  welded 
together  the  whole  ma*s  of  discordant 
material  and  lifted  them  to  the  same  height  ol 
sympathy  and  passion.  He  excited  them  to 
smiles,  to  tears,  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Hi- 
tribute  to  Burns  is  beautiful  to  read,  jierhaps  th> 
best  which  the  occasion  produced  on  either  sid> 
of  the  ocean.  But  the  clear  articulation,  the 
ringing  emphasis,  the  musical  modulation  oi 
tone  and  voice,  the  loftiness  of  bearing,  and  tin 
radiance  of  his  face,  all  made  a  part  of  tin;  con 
summate  charm.  When  he  closed,  the  company 
could  hardly  tolerate  any  otber  speaker,  though 
good  ones  were  to  follow. 

1  am  confident  that  everyone  who  .  u  present 
on  that  evening  would  agree  with  me  as  to  tbe 
splendor  ot  that  eloquence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  R.   IfOAR. 
Rev.  Ceo'ge  E.  EI1K  H.D.,  vlce-pre*ldent  ot  the  Massa- 
eluiR.  ti-*  llnu lineal  Solely. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  then  arose  aud 
addressed  the  society  as  follow:*: — 
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femurson  talks  of  ui*  tiiiuouse  as  Raphael  talks 
of  his  emmet.    Angels  and  )»oets  uever  deal  with 
nature  utter  the  uianuer  of  those  whom  we  call 
naturalists.  ...  ... 

To  juil/e  of  him  as  a  thinker  Emerson  should 
have  b.e.i  beard  as  a  levturer,  for  his  manner  wan 
an  illustration  of  his  way  of  thiuklnjc.  He  would 
iu.se  his  pi juc  just  as  bis  mind  would  drop  Its 
thought  aud  pick  up  another,  twentieth  oousln  or 
no  relation  at  all  to  it.  This  went  so  far  at  times 
that  one  could  hardly  tell  whether  be  was  patting 
t<>"t  ther  a  mosaic  of  colored  fragments,  or  only 
turning  a  kaleidoscope  where  the  pieces  tumbled 
ahout  as  they  best  might.  It  was  as  If  he  had 
l»cen  looking  In  at  a  cosmic  peep-enow,  and  tnro- 
ing  (ruin  it  at  brief  intervals  to  tell  us  what  he 
saw.  But  what  fragments  these  colored  sentences 
were,  and  what  pictures  they  often  placed  before 
us,  as  if  we  too  saw  them!  Never  has  this  city 
known  such  audiences  as  be  gathered;  never  wn* 
such  an  Olympian  entertainment  as  that  which 
he  gaif£**.rr  -  -=T  ti.       ..  ^"SUST .*-,.==»  i 

late  associate,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson*  and  recog- 
nize the  great  Influence  exercised  by  his  charac- 
ter and  writings  to  elevate,  purify  and  quicken 
the  thought  of  our  time. 

It  was  announced  by  the  chair  that  the 
council  hod  appointed  Mr.  James  Russell 
Lowell  to  write  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Longfellow 
for  the  society's  proceedings.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  society's  biographer  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson was  deferred  till  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Holmes  presented  a  deed  of  mortgage 
of  a  house  in  Northampton,  England,  dated 
1GM,  in  the  handwriting  and  with  the  signa- 
ture of  Thomas  Franklin,  a  relative  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

The  deed  was  sent  to  Dr.  Holmes  by  Mr. 
Bellow*,  of  Gloucester.  England,  the  author 
of  the  miniature  French  dictionary. 

Professor  C.  E.  Norton  read  two  letter* 
which  he  had  received  about  a  year  ago 
from  Mr.  Darwin,  containing  interesting 
facts  about  the  friendship  existing  between 
Franklin  and  members  of  the  Darwin 
family. 

Colonel  Henry  Lee  spoke  of  a  portrait  at 
the  state  house  said  to  be  that  of  the  Eev. 
Francis  Higginson.  After  careful  study 
and  comparison  with  another  possessing 
similar  claims  it  Is  believed  that  the  one  at 
the  state  bouse  is  an  original. 

Dr.  Ellis  remarked  that  before  the  time  of 
Blackburn  and  Sintbert  there  mast  have 
been  a  portrait  painter  in  Boston,  as  is 
proved  by  the  existence  of  several  well-au- 
thenticated portraits. 

Shortly  before  live  o'clock  the  society  ad- 
journed. 

^^^^"■"■*^^"~^™* 

Sleepy  Hollow. 

They  bore  him  up  the  aisle. 

His  white  bands  Solded  meekly  on  his  breast: 
He  bau  the  very  smile 

He  wore  the  uiglit  be  gently  sank  to  rest. 
The  words  of  love  were  said. 

We  brayed  and  pang  together;  all  was  drtae 
And  then  the  way  they  led 

Along  the  street,  the  people  following  on. 
Tbcy  reached  the  place  of  sleep 

Just  as  the  holy  day  of  spring  was  closing: 
His  form  it  now  uiutt  keep, 

bemde  his  kludred  and  ids  friends  repaying. 
The  watching  bils  looked  kind 

I'pou  our  father  in  his  lowly  bed; 
The  suu  went  down  behind, 

And  pensive  evening  glory  on  him  shed. 
We  covered  him  with  green. — 

He  loved  the  bctuloek  branches,  and  the  pine,— 
Aud  there  he  lay  serene; 

And  yet  not  he,  not  there  the  spark  divine, 
His  spirit  wss  afar. 

Shining  l»eui^uant,  In  refulgent  light, 
Like  sciue  new  awakened  star 

AfcccudiiuE  sweetly  w  Us  native  height. 
But  will  be  go  away. 

To  leave  us  in  our  earthly  doubt  and  pajbj  f 
Has  he  not  lound  the  day. 

To  bring  its  secrets  to  toe  woria  agsiaff 
Be  tbou  not  over-sad, 

Dear,  ancient  town,  in  thy  affliction  sere? 
Think  that  what  tbou  bast  had 
Is  tbine  to  keep  and  give  for  evermore. 
—{Martha  ferry  lows  in  the  Christian  Resists** 


DEATH  OF  MR.  EMERSON* 

(BY  ANGLO-AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH.) 

(FBOM  OUB  OWN   OORRISPOITOENT.) 

NBW  YORK,  FniPAT. 
Mr.  Emerson  died  quietly,  and  apparently 
without  pnin  or  consciousness,  at  fifty  minute* 
put  oigbt  Inst  night.  The  rod  came  peacefully 
ai  the  clo«*  of  a  mmmtr'i  day.  During  the 
forenoon  be  bad  not  appeared  to  furfur  frreatly, 
and  was  apparently  resting  easily.  About 
uoou  he  exhibited  signs  of  restlessness  and 
began  to  suffer  severs  pain.  Soon  after  he 
became  delirious,  and  bis  son  immediately  ad- 
ministered ether,  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  was  kept  till  the  end,  The  delirium  ot  no 
time  was  violent.  His  only  hullucinatinn  wn» 
that  ho  was  away  from  home.  While  recopiis- 
iug  tin)  faces  of  those  of  his  own  family 
«t-out       him,      ho       liogy-.d       to      bo      taken 
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to  his  own  fireside.  It  wan  not  till 
sunset  that  his  son  abandoned  hope.  It  was 
evident  then  that  a  few  hours  were  all  that 
remained  for  bim.  Before  lif o  hnd  ontirely  gono 
there  was  in  the  early  evening  a  last  rally  of 
his  intellect.  He  knew  those  about  him,  and 
spoke  goritly  to  ono  or  two,  hut  said  nothing  to 
indicalo  he  know  that  dentil  was  near.  Con- 
sciousness soon  departed,  and  he  sank.Jfirst  into 
stupor,  then  into  a  drop  sleep,  from  which  ho 
never  awakened.  The  watchers  hardly  know 
when  death  came  ;  in  fact,  a  few  minutes  before 
tho  end  his  sou  said  there  was  a  littlo  hopo  still. 
Five  minutes  later  ho  startled  the  family  with 
the  announcement  that  his  father  was  dead. 
Tho  news  was  announced  to  the  townspeople  by 
tho  church  belb  tolling  sevonty-nino  strokes,  and 
carrying  a  sense  of  porsonal  loss  to  ovory  fire- 
side. The  neighbours  scy  of  him  that  he  was 
tho  gentlest  and  most  approachable  of  great 
men. ,  His  home  was  freely  open  to  them  until 
the  feebleness  of  old  ago  compelled  retirement. 
Even  in  his  last  days  he  did  not  altogether  se- 
clude himsolf ,  but  responded  to  occasional  brief 
'.■^!!«  in  his  own  kindly  way.  He  was  as  beloved 
by  the  people  about  him  for  his  sweetness  of 
disposition  and  uniform  kiudlinoss  as  be  was 
honoured  for  his  intellectual  eminence  It  is 
hard  for  thorn  to  realise  that  ho  whose 
spare  figure  and  kindly  faco  have  been 
for  so  many  years  a  familiar  eight  moving  about 
their  quiet  streets  has  gone  *or  ever>  His  last 
formal  appearance  in  pubho  was  sovernl  months 
ago  at  n  meoting  of  a  village  club,  when,  with 
tho  assistance  of  his  daughter,  who  has  been  his 
constant  companion  and  hclpor  in  literary 
lnbonrs  for  many  yoars,  he  read  extracts  from 
an  unpublished  essay.  His  last  appearance  in 
Boilou  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Society,  to  take  action  on  tho  death  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle. 

The  arrangements  for  tho  funeral  aro  not  com- 
pleted, but  it  will  take  place  on  Sunday,  aud  he 
will  be  buried  near  Hawthorne,  in  the  Weepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  Soar  his  late  home. 

All  the  morning  papers  hnvo  devoted  many 
columns  to  his  life  end  works.  The  Tribune 
says  hi  was  ,tme  of  the  most  impor- 
tant figures  in  Ameiican  literature,  and 
adds  that  his  inllucuce  upon  poets  and 
scholars,  incomparably  more  powerful  than  his 
direct  effect  upon  the  publio,  is  tho  true  measure 
of  his  service  to  tho  intellectual  development  of 
his  generation,  Tho  Times  says  there  can  be  no 
question  that  not  ■  only  America's  greatest 
essayist  is  dead,  but  ono  of  tho  greatest 
poets  in  the  English  language.  Tho  Sun  says, 
"  There  are  fow  aspects  of  human  lifo  which  wo 
not  bettor  known  to  us  for  his  penetrating 
vision,  and  his  writings  are  a  storehouse  of  sug- 
gestion and  admonition,  a  shining  and  enduring 
monument  of  genius  and  beauty." 


Thongh  nearly  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and 
though  his  memory  hud  for  some  years  been 
failhisr,  Mr.  Emerson's  general  health  had  been 
so  good  that  the  announcemont  of  his  severe 
illness  was  a  surprise.  His  philosophy  had 
always  included  a  practical  as  woll  as  theoretical 
worship  of  Health;  aud  it  is  doubtful  if  ho 
who  in  early  lifo  wrote,  "  Give  me  health  and  a 
>^y,  and  1  will  make  tho  pomp  of  emperors 
/"rrcnrcus,"  baJ"  for».'uilj  juma  1ul>  a  Ut>y  by 
illness  up  to  the  sovere  shock  suffered  ten  years 
ago  by  the  burning  of  his  hou;o.  A  brief 
tour  in  Europo  appeared  to  havo  entirely 
restored  him;  but  gradually  it  was  fo.ind 
that  his  memory  for  the  names  of  persons 
and  things  was  slowly  deteriorating.  At  the 
funeral  of  Longfellow  ho  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss 
to"  know  the  cuuso  of  the  agitation  and  sorrow 
bofore  hira.  His  atlcntiveness  to  every  word 
rid  dressed  to  him  had  becomo  of  almost  painful 
intensity,  showing  his  struggle  to  overcome  this 
invisible  power  which  was  drawing  bim  farther 
und  farther  away  from  the  circle  of  loving  faces 
around  him.  But  he  continued  his  walks  amid 
tho  familiar  woods  and  fields  around  Concord, 
and  in  these  scenes  and  solitudes  his  face  is  said 
to  havo  been  radiant  with  happiness. 
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ltiilph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  May  25, 
1S0SI,  in  Boston,  of  a  family  variously  distin- 
guished in  tho  colonial  and  modem  history  of 
Now  England.  His  father,  a  celebrated  scholar 
and  divine  of  tho  early  Unitarian  movement, 
died  while  Ralph,  second  of  iivo  sons,  was  yot  a 
child.  He  was  sent  to  the  Latin  School,  as  it  was 
called,  in  Boston,  And  excelled  in  classical  lan- 
guages aud  studies.  He  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
voisity  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  during  his 
college  lifo  was  remarkable  for  his  fine  trans- 
lations from  classical  authors,  his  enthusiasm 
fur  Shakespeare  and  old  English  literature  gene- 
rally, und  his  refined  elocution.  Brought  up 
under  the  auspices  of  such  orators  as  tho  Rov. 
Edward  Everett,  then  Professor  of  Greek  at' 
Harvard,  and  Br,  Cliunning,  whoso  church  tho 
family  attended,  there  was  every  prospect  that 
young  Eiucreon  would  becomo  a  shining  light 
in  tho  ministry,  a  profession  that  had  heroine 
traditional  in  tho  family.  After  graduating  he 
tuught  for  a  lime,  und  then  began  tho 
study  of  theology.  It  is  probable  that  when 
tho  story  of  Emerson's  lifo  is  written  it  will 
uppcur  that  his  becoming  u  Unitarian  preacher 
was  duo  to  influences  other  than  l.hn 
suggestions  of  his  own  genius.  At  any 
rate  tho  study  of  theology  does  not  ecoia 
to  havo  ogreed  with  his  he.Jth,  and  ho  passed 
tho  fust  winter  (1S2U-7)  after  his  "approba- 
tion "  in  tho  South.  At  this  period  ho  wrote  a 
goud  deal  of  poetry.  In  January,  1329,  ho  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  u  largo  and  faibianablo 
Unitarian  congregation  in  Boston,  a  connection 
which  continued  to  tho  autumn  of  1832,  wbon  ■ 
ue   resigned    hi i  pulpit   on   account  of   hiving  ^  J. 

■»•»» *■"-  '    -' it'   <li"    .„......:  ntM   le.-.ei.iHhi;-    - 

thoso'ot  tho  Quakers."  Tin's  pastoral  work  of 
Emerson,  which  lasted  loss  than  three  yo.irs, 
aud  was  never  resumed  elsewhere,  made  an  im- 
pel taut  pago  iu  the  religious  history  of  Boston. 
L'or  ono  thiug,  ho  wua  tho  first  to  open 
Ina  church  for  auti-slnvury  lectures,  a  thing  *  si- 
that  even  Br.  Charming  had  never  »uu-  °  „'~j 
tiir\d.  Though  only  twenty-six  years  at  his  in- 
stallation his  preaching  made  a  profound  im- 
pression, und  he  was  mudo  chaplain  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  entered  with 
zeal  on  the  philanthropic  and  educational  work 
of  Boston  mid  was  regarded  as  judicious  and 
practical  beyond  his  years.  Soon  after  Emer- 
son's connection  with  the  Boston  church  ho  had 
married  Miss  Ellen  Tucker,  to  whom  us  "  Ellen, 
ut  the  South,"  ouo  of  his  sweetest  poems  is  ad- 
drcjsed,  beginning  : 

The  fjrouii  grass  in  howinf;, 
Xlio  morning  wind  u  in  it ; 

Tis  a  tuoo  worth  thy  Luowing 
Though  it  change  every  minute 

Til  a  tuna  of  tho  SDriug; 
Every  year  plays  it  over 

To  tho  robin  ou  tho  wiri£. 
And  to  tho  pausing  lover. 

Sho  died,  however,  curly  in  1832.  II  was  there- 
fore from  the  shudow  of  a  great  sorrow  that 
Kiriorsou  auu.'dll  to  eseupo  by  his  first  journey 
to  Europe,  which  occurred  in  tho  following 
year.  It  was  then  that  ho  made  his  pilgrimages 
to  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Carlylo,  de- 
scribed with  so  much  spirit  in  "  English  Trail*,"  - 
certainly  ono  of  the  ablest  and  most  eutortain-  gJ°  m  g  J 
ing  books  ever  written  about  this  country.  How  %  5*2  8  *  J?^ 
thoroughly  Carlylo  appreciated  this  visit  is  „§  I  e.sj;  I 
shown  by  a  note  concerning  it  quoted  in  Mr.  JgS«*.Jg 
Fronde's  recent  work.  Tho  friendship  formed  'E  rs  *j  c,  3  S  5 
hetweon  these  two  men  «t  Craigcnputtock  lasted  "3  ~  s  5*4  cO 
during  thoir  liwa,  a  fact  not  a  litUo  remarkable  -g  g  M  0  g '"  *; 
when  it  is  consideied  how  diametrically  | ""  o  ~  -fn'c,  V 
divergent  their  viows  became  as  time  wore  on.  >  S  a  -f  "=  -1;  "3  3 
There  is  an  unpublished  legend  that  on  the  ono  "a  ^^  ^^ 
evening  pas.iod  at  Oruigenpntlock  by  Emerson, 
in  1833,  Carlylo  gnvo  him  a  pipe,  and,  taking  .9J§  ?55*S  f 
ono  himself,  tho  two  fat  silent  until  olcvon  "  g,  "**  3  jj 
o'clock,  theu  uu  ted.  ahuJuny;  hauds.  with  con-  §  -o  9  a  _ 
gratulations  on  tho  pleasant  evening  thoyf  ""Sg5"0!!! 
had  enjoyed.      It   woidd   seem,    however,    fart)    5  o  fc  e>  $ 

there  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation  ori  prs^j, 
that  occasion,  though  it  is  probahlo  thatl  ""*  oo-iJ^t 
Carlylo  did  not  recogniso  the  man  before  him  so' 
fully  as  ho  himself  won  recognised  by  EmersonJ 
It  appoarj,  iudeod,'  that  tho  Boston  scholar  bao) 
h»ou  »ory  eagerly  sfcidying  Carlylo'i  "  Sign*  6 
of  the  Times,"  "  Chaructoristics,"  anj 
other  early  contributions  to  tho  Reviews,  and 
that  these  may  hnvo  had  something  t« 
do  with  that  discontent  with  pat' 
toral  olBces  which  led  to  his  withdrawal 
from  the  ministry.  Emerson  found  Carlyla' 
rather  contemptuous  towards  Unitarianism,  and 
Coleridge  claiming  that  his  previous  heresy 
while  he  was  a  Unitarian  had  only  expanded  in 
his  Trimtarianism.     "  If,"  ho  said  to  Emerson,    :  Bj£t>; 
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wisdom,  with  occasional  illustrations  from 
nature,  which  were  about  tho  most  delicate  and 
dainty  things  of  tho  kind  which  I  had  ever 
beard." 

The  same  writer  remembers  certain  lectures 
givon  about  that  time  at  New  Bedford  so  "  en- 
chanting "  that,  ho  soys,  "  I  have  hungered  to 
?m  tiicra  in  pii.it.  and  have  thought  of  tho 
evenings  on  which  they  were  delivered  as  true 
Arabian  Nights."  Emerson,  in  1834,  wa»,  evi- 
dently desirous  of  transferring'  bis  work  from 
Oio  pulpit  to  tho  "  platform,"  which  was  be- 
ginning to  bo  represented  by  mechanics'  and 
other  institutes.  Many  of  the  lectures  of  thess 
years  have  nover  been  published.  His  subjects  wert 
ehicHy  from  English  biography  and  literature. 
In  September,  1 835.  ho  married  Lydia  Jackson,  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  imuiodiutelj 
went  to  reside  in  tho  houso  at  Concord  whcrl 
the  rest  of  his  lifo  win  passed.  Ooncord  had 
been  tho  homo  of  his  micostors.  Celebrated  in 
American  annals  ns  the  place  whoro  tho  first 
resistance  was  offered  to  British  arms  in  the 
War  of  Iniepcndenco,  that  town  has 
now  gained  a  happier  fame  ns  tho  hom« 
of  the  thinker  who  has  won  English 
homage-  for  tho  best  fruits  of  Independence.  It 
is  probable  that  in  no  two  Ameiicau  home* 
have  moro  Englishmen  received  hospitality  than 
in  that  which  lias  made  Concord  famous,  and  in 
Craigio  House,  oncer  Washington's  head- 
quarters, whence  come  Longfellow's  hymns  of 
humanity  and  peace  to  conquer  tho  hearts  of 
our  English  people.  For  iomo  tiino  previous: 
to  his  mairia;;o  Emerson  had  resided  with  I 
relative,  Dr.  Hiploy,  in  tho  "Old  Manse,"  M 
Couoord,  which  hus  been  made  famous  by  Haw« 
thorno's  volumo  of  sketches,  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse."  There  Emerson  wrote  his  BmaD 
volume,  entitled  "  Nature,"  published  in  1836, 
The  poetic  elevation  of  this  essay  wus  gcnerallj 
admired,  and  its  charm  of  stylo  admitted,  but  il 
was  to  tako  soino  tiuio  yet  before  tho  busy 
matter-of-fact  citizens  of  Amorica  could  com- 
prehend this  auroral  flimo  of  idealism.  In  th« 
seme  year  Emerson  edited  "  Sartor  Eesartns, 
compiled  by  Wh  friend,  Dr.  Lo  Baron  Russell, 
from  "  Frascr,"  this  American  edition  boing  th« 
first  appcaranco  of  any  volumo  by  .  Car* 
lyle.  Emerson's  lectures,  and  his  transcendental 
essay  "  Nature,"  had  prepared  Carlyjo's  audience 
in  America.  Carlylo  also  had  the  advantage  of 
an  optimistic  interpreter  able  to  utilise  th« 
quickening  breath  of  his  stormy  genius,  while 
turning  aside  with  tho  providence  of  Franklin's" 
rod  any  dangerous  thunderbolt.  Onrlylej  was 
warmly  invited  to  visit  America  j  but,  us  ha 
could  not  do  that,  he  seems  to  have  been  read 
therethrough  Emersonian  eyes, and  his  teachings 
hopelessly  turned  to  the  servico  of  those 
"  nigger  emancipation  "  and  othor  contem- 
porary "  gospels"  which  ho  so  berated. 
.  W'h  tt  Eao  -been  known  ns  New.  England 
"Transcendentalism "  alarmed  tlieologiuus  oi 
all  schools  in  that  region,  and  more  especially 
those  of  Harvard  University  who  inherited  the! 
responsibility  of  having  led  tho  people  away! 
from  the  ancient  standards  of  orthodoxy.  This! 
alarm  took  the  form  of  certain  manifestoes  from 
the  Unitarian  doctors  of  Divinity  College  after1 
a  famous  panthoistio  address  givon  by  Emerson 
boforo  tho  graduating  cluss  of  that  college  in 
1838.  But  it  did  not  requito  more  time  than 
it  did  in  tho  case  of  Darwin's  generali- 
sation to  pass  from  the  era  of  anathemas  to  thai 
of  homago.  It  is  probable  that  at  any  time, 
within  the  past  twenty  years  tho  majority  of 
thoughtful  Americans  would  hnvo  poiutod  t5 
Iialph  Waldo  Emorson  as  the  man  who  had! 
douo  more  than  any  other  to  rckindlo  the  reli-j 
gious  life  of  his  country,  whoso  chief  sign  or 
uctivity  was  in  tho  reaction  against  the  relics  of 
a  Puritanism  long  discredited.  Emerson's  works 
wero  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1841, 
with  an  introduction  by  Carlylo,  in  which  h* 
said  : 

'Ihonamecf  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  not  entire!* 
new  in  England;  distinguished  travollors  bring  us 
ticliugn  ot  Quth  a  man ;  fraction*?  of  liifl  writings  have* 
found  thoir  way  into  tho  bauds  of  the  curious  here  i> 
!ilf"i  Wnfi  Hi.!  fhcro  k.  in  Now  En^laad.  iom« 
spiritual  notability  called  llmiTSon,  rdide  through, 
reviews  and  ruag&:'.iiiC3.  Whsthrr  theso  jhints  wore  true 
or  not  true,  renders  avo  now  to  jad^o  for  themsolves  •> 
littlj  better.  Kinorsou's  writings  nud  speakings  amount 
to  somothiug  ;  nod  yet,  hitherto,  as  secmi  to  me,  this* 
Knictson  is  perhaps  furlciM  notable  for,  what  ho  bast 
spoken  or  dono  than  for  tho  many  thenr"  ho  bos  not 
spoken,  and  has  forborne  to  do.  With  uncommotf 
interest  I  havo  learned  that  thli,  end  in  sucn 
a  never- restiug,  locomotivo  country,  too,  is  ons 
of  thcoo  rare  incn  who  have  withal  the  invaluablf 
t'dent  of  Bitting  still  !  That  an  oducated  man,  of  good 
Ril I  land  opportunities,  niter  loolciufT  at  tho  public  arena, 
and  even  trying,  not  with  ill  ruieccbo,  what  its  taski  and 
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i(.;  prices  might  nuiouut  to,  should  retire  for  long  years 
into  rustic  obscurity,  ami,  amid  tbo  all-iicrvad>0B 
Jinrdo  of  JoUara  and  lend  chaffering  of  ambitions  ana 
pn. mij, ions,  rhould  quietly,  with  cNicrfiil  doliberato- 
nc;n,  sit  down  to  sp.nd  his  lifo,  not  iu  Blnmmon  wor- 
ship,  or  tbo  huut  lor  reputation,  inflncuco,  place,  or 
any  outward  advantugo  whatsoever :  this,  when  we  get 
a  notice  ot  it,  is  a  thing  worth  noting. 

Tho  publicntiou,  in  England,  of  this  and  th€ 
second  i  cries  of  essays,  which  succeeded  a  year 
or  two  later,  having  stiunped  him  ns  a  thinkef 
of  indisputable  originality  and  power,  many 
of  his  friends  were  desirous  that  bo  should  re- 
visit England  cud  deliver  courses  of  lectures; 
similar  to  those  ho  hnd  givciv.in  various  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Tho  matter  was  takon  up  in 
tliis  country  by  many,  r.nd  MpsciaUy -by— Mis- 
Alexander  Ireland,  whose  friendship  Emerson 
had  found  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Ellin-" 
burgh  in  1833,  and  who  made  the  nccossary 
arrangements.  Ho  came  in  1817,  and  it 
was  in  this  conntry  that  tho  lectures! 
that  make  tho  volumo  known  as  "  Bo- 
presoututive  Men  "  were  first  delivered. 
The  "  Emersonian  Sermon"  in  "  Alton  Locke" 
is  an  indication  of  the  profound  impression 
which  Emerson  bad  already  made  upon  the) 
minds  of  Jyoung  Euglishmen.  Tho  works  of 
John  Sterling  also  prove  him  t~-^  ""'Vi*0 
deeply  stirred  by  tho  writings  of^^-jgpSifii^u1- 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  letters  vrflt^gSf&uQ* 
tweeu  thoso  two  will  now  bo  pubUsheu.  Emef« 
son  lectured  first  in  Manchester,  then  in  Lon* 
don,  and  afterwards  in  various  otlax  cities  ancj 
towns.  In  1818  he  travelled  on  tho*  Continents 
and  in  company  with  Arthur  Clongh  witnessecj 
soino  of  the  revolutionary  proceedings  in  Paris, 
Tho  influence  of  Emerson  steadily  increased  iri 
his  own  country,  and  tho  rtl'cut  of  it  on  a] 
certain  order  of  minds  was  viaiblo  in  tha 
famous  association  at  Brook  Farm,  the) 
sueno  of  Hawthomo's  "  BIith«dalo  Komance." 
A  *  litcrnry  biogi  aphy  of  Emerson  would  ba 
largely  that  of  all  the  thinkers  of  his  time  in 
America.  Happily  the  materials  for  that  his- 
tory are  fully  preserved  in  tbo  writings  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Hawthorne,  E.  W.  Curtis,  O.  B. 
i'rotliinghani,  aud  many  othors,  who  havo  always 
been  eager  to  record  their  great  debt  to  this 
groat  illuminator  of  their  lives  with  noblest 
ideals.  The  "  Dial,"  winch  ho  edited  for  some 
years  in  conjunction  with  Margaret  Fuller, 
was  the  veritable  register  of  a  new  day, 
Emorson  also  exerted  a  great  inflnenca 
iu  tho  direction  of  negro  emancipation 
His  eloquenco  and  his  scholarly  enthusiasm, 
talcing  tbo  side  of  the  lowly,  were  the  means  of 
carrying  to  the  help  of  tho  bumblo  reformers 
thousands  of  cultured  young  mon,  of  the  sauia 
class  with  thuso  who  inado  tbo  noble  list  of 
Harvard  martyrs  in  tho  war.  Emerson  has, 
indeed,  os]H>iisod  every  advanced  causo  of  his 
liiuo.    Ho  has ,  bravely  advouatcd  tho 
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fltrongodt  suul.  Wo  know  lU  shuttle)  without 
h:.vlnrr,  Ihum  rcexpo.od  hy  a  mn.-ter  lintiit. 
Kinorson,  «>n  tlio  other  hninl,  whllo  fitting 
clearly  tlio  fnnlta  In  Ilto,  still  preserved  his  in- 
dependence ami  sweolnesa  of  spirit.  Ho  heftlj 
whero  Cnrlyle  tortured." 

Anil  tbus  cur  tiny  pnsaed.  \Vo  rambled 
Ihmaarh  "Sloopy  Hollow,"  uiitl or  Mr.  Ilart- 
lett's  ffuulanco,  tun  I  vl'itod  tlio  grave*  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Tho-eau.  Wo  dined  on  the  shores 
of  Wfll'lon,  Ami  added  our  utono*  to  Tl.orcnu'* 
hermit  m  uiumont,  mid,  as  tlio  owning  fell,  wo 
ml  timed  La  nnr  homes.  \Vo  muy  return  tnvae 
day,  and  It  will  lie  to  lay  with  grateful  nfToe- 
tln'n  oar  flower,  on  the  grave  of  the  front 
friend— are*  t  ue<*-atise  of  hh  gomlnes.i,  and 
ip>od  bee  an  io  hU  llfo  was  one  aot  of  obedlonco 
%o  the  divine  command. 
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•  Piwwmtu,  profooeder 

Man's  .pint  ant  din : 
To  his  are-roUInc  orbit 

No  aval  will  arrive. 
The  heavens  that  bow  draw  him. 

With  rwMtum  untold. 
Oms  f oud— for  bow  heave** 

B.  aponeth  tba  old." 


Mb.  Emerson  did  Dot  writs  tub  for  bb 
own  epitaph;  but  it  ia  one  of  the  felicitous 
expressions  of  a  genius  which,  all  uncon- 
sciously, give  u*  autobiography,  for  many 
of  the  beat  things  be  ever  said  with  hit  pen 
were  but  the  echo  of  still  sweeter  things 
said.hr  bia  Ufa.  A* a  awn,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  heavenly  places.  Breath- 
ing in  a  realm  of  "high  thoughts  and 
pure,"  he  was  in  bis  DHtive  air  and  his 
soaring  spirit  still  sought  for  higher  things. 
In  his  early  years  he  wrote: 

"  Whan  I  am  atratcbad  beneath  the  pines. 
Where  the  evening  star  ao  holy  •bines, 
I  laagh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  tba  learned  dan ; 
For  what  are  they  all.  In  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  In  the  bosh  with  God  mar  meat  r 

In  the  maturity  of  age  he  wrote  : 
"The  soul  does  not  age,  with  the  body. 
On  the  borders  of  the  grave,  the  wise  man 
looks  forward  with  equal  elasti.  7  of  mind 
and  hope:  and  why  not  after  millions  of 
years  on  the  verce  of  still  newer  exk,.ence  T 
For  it  is  the  nature  of  intelligent  beings  to 
be  for  ever  new  to  life." 

In  his  address  upon  "The  Preacher," 
published  in  1880,  speaking  of  the  Churches, 
he  said  :  "  I  agree  with  them  more  than  I 
disagree.  I  agree  with  their  heart  and  mo- 
tive; my  discontent  is  wilh  their  limitations 
and  surface  and  language.  Their  state- 
ment is  grown  as  fabulous  as  Dante's  "  In- 
ferno." Their  purpose  is  as  real  as  Dante's 
sentiment,  and  hatred  of  vice.  Always  pat 
the  best  interpretation  on  a  tenet.  Why 
not  on  Christianity — wholesome,  sweet,  and 
poetic  T  It  is  tbe  record  of  a  pure  and  holy 
•oul,  humble,  absolutely  disinterested,  a 
truth-speaker,  and  bent  on  serving,  teach- 
ing, and  uplifting  men."  To  a  ITarvard 
student  he  once  said  :  "I  have  very  good 
grounds  for  being  a  Unitarian  and  a  Trini- 
tarian too.  I  need  not  nibble  forever  at  one 
loaf;  but  eat  it,  and  thank  God  for  It,  and 
earn  another." 

His  faith  in  the  goodness  of  tbe  Heavenly 
Father  has  always  been  a  strong  support  for 
bis  brave  spirit  It  is  in  that  faith  that  he 
bas  found  peace  and  serenity  and  tbe  im- 
pelling motive  to  a  life  of  courageous  en- 
leavor.  For  him  this  world  was  a  part  of 
Paradise  and  the  new  was  eternity. 

The  heavenly  places  in  which  bis  spirit 
■as  been  accustomed  to  dwell  are  tbe  high 
■ealms  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
Uligion  with  him  was  not  a  profession, 
authority  a*  tba  MMfcmpmmm  Mntmm- 
•ass.    And  tbe  writer  adds: 

"  He  bas  left  his  mark  on  tbe  cstUurj 
and  that  bis  intense  suggesiiveneas  Is  the 
cause  of  thought  in  others:  and,  as  one  of 
the  genetic  powers  of  modem  literature, 
his  fertilizing  influence  will  survive  his  in- 
conclusive speculations."  • '  He  Is  original, 
natural,  attractive,  and  direct;  limpid  in 
phrase  and  pure  in  fancy.  His  best  elo- 
quence flows  as  easily  as  a  stream.    In  aa 
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era  of  excessive  reticence  and  camions  hy- 
pociisy,  he  lives  wilhio  a  case  of  crystal, 
where  there  are  an  coaeeataaents.  We  never 
■aspect  Mm  of  withholding  half  of  what  be 
knows  or  of  formularizing  for  our  satis- 
faction a  belief  which  he  does  not  sincerely 
bold.  He  is  transparently  honest  sod  hon- 
orable. His  courage  has  no  limits.  Isolated 
l.y  force  of  character,  there  is  no  weakness 
in  his  solitude.  He  leads  us  Into  a  region 
where  we  escape  at  once  from  deserts  and 
from  noisy  cities;  for  he  rises  above, 
without  depreciating  ordinary  philanthropy, 
and  his  philosophy,  at  least,  endeavors  to 
meet  our  daily  wants.  In  every  social  and 
political  controversy  he  has  thrown  his 
weight  into  the  scab  of  Justice  on  the 
side  of  a  rational  end  progressive  lilierty, 
and  his  lack  of  sympathy  wilh  merely  per- 
sonal emotions  is  recompensed  by  a  vener- 
ation for  the  Ideal  of  the  race,  which  recalls 
a  beautiful  sentiment  of  Malebranche: 
'  When  I  touch  a  human  band,  I  touch 
Heaven.'" 

We  cannot  do  Justice  to  tbe  genius  of 
Emerson  without  remembering  tbat  he  is 
essentially  a  poet,  a  seer,  one  of  God's 
prophets.  His  strong  religious  nature,  his 
clear  preemptions  of  all  ethical  relaliona, 
and  bis  loyalty  to  truth,  together  with  his 
entire  independence  of  all  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  have  enabled  him  to  speak  tbe 
truth  God  gave  him  directly  and  power- 
fully. With  full  faith  in  intuition,  that 
inner  light  of  the  soul  which  enabled  the 
prophets  to  speak  for  God,  he  has  spoken 
without  stammering  and  poured  forth  the 
wealth  of  his  genius  in  song  and  sermon,  in 
essay  and  oration.  In  those  marvelous  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  which  are  always  full 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry,  even  though  not 
taking  its  form. 

His  verse  is  often  mystical  and  obscure. 
A  volume  of  his  poems  would  find  their 
place  00  the  shelf  with  Browning,  wilh 
Coleridge,  and  Landor.  If  mysticism  in- 
dicates strength,  he  is  one  of  tbe  strongest 
poets  which  tbe  world  has  produced.  Some 
might  be  published  as  riddles.  His 
"Brahma"  and  "Tbe  Sphinx"  arc  apt  il- 
lustrations. His  "  Snow  Storm,"  beginning 
with 

"  Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  tbe  sky," 

is   of    another    quality.      It    is   a   clear 
and     beautiful    gem    and    alone     would 
prove     its     author    a    great    poet.      His 
"Good-Bye,    Proud    World,"     b   better 
known,  pet  haps;  that  of  the  "  Humble  Bee" 
and    "The   Apology"  are  transparent  as 
clear  water  and  should  live  as  long  as  any 
poetry  written   this  century.    It  b  aa  a 
prose  writer,  however,  that  be  bas  chiefly 
gained  hb  fame.     Hb  "Essays,"  first  anal 
second    series— "Representative     Mas*." 
not  a  system  of  forms  or  ceremonies;  out  a 
ife.    In  spirit  bs  b  profoundly  religious. 
He  could  not  easily  be  otherwise.     "  How 
shall  a  man  escape  from  his  ancestors?  "  he 
asks,  in  bis  direct  and  concise  phrase.    He 
was  of  ministerial  stock.    We  are  told  that 
"eight  generations  of  cultured,  conscien- 
tious,   and    practical    ministers    preceded 
him."    They  were  able  and  godly  men  and 
belonged  to  tbe   party    of   progress.    His 
mother  wss  a  woman  of  deep  spirituality, 
and  he  studied  for  tbe  ministry  and  was 
ordained  the  colleague  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr., 
in  1829,  when  nearly  twenty-six  years  of 
age.    He  continued  in  the  ministry,  bow. 
ever,  but  three  or  four  years.    Eb  form 
of  thought  was  not  adapted  to  tbe  popular 
taste;  it  was  rather  outside  tbe  traditions  of 
tbe  Church.    His  peculiar  philosophy  and 
purely  spiritual  interpretation  of  religion 
were  not  in  accord  with  tbe  prevalent  style 
of  religious  thinking,  and  he  withdrew  from 
the  Church.    It  b  said  that  bb  preaching 
was  " eloquent,  simple,  and  effective."    It 
was  not,  however,  as  a  pulpit  orator  or  as  a 
theologian  that  he  gained  bb  fame  and  high 
rank  in  the  woild  of  letters.    It  is  chiefly 
as   a    philosopher   of   tbe   transcendental 


school,  as  a  lecturer  and  essayist,  as  a  re- 
former, as  poet  and  prophet  that  be  bas 
shown  tbe  strength  of  hb  mind  and  the 
beauty  of  bis  heart.  As  an  intellectual 
force,  moldiog  in  some  degree  the  thought 
of  hb  age,  bo  "  cannot  be  skipped,"  if  we 
may  rely  upon  tbe  verdict  of  so  bigb  an 
ir'l 
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THE  w&I^Ewaralro^Se  forembsT citizens  in 
the  death  of  Emerson.  An  American  by  the 
accident  of  birth,  he  inherited  by  the  divine  right  of 
genius  that  universal  citizenship  which  belongs  to 
those  who,  like  Dante,  Shakspeareaod  Goethe,  speak 
in  all  languages  and  are  an  abiding  power  among  all 
faces.  To  have  given  such  a  man  to  the  world  so 
early  in  our  history,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  our  first 
conscious  literary  life  to  a  nature  so  high,  so  fertile, 
sx>  wide  in  sympathy  and  comprehension,  ia  the  noblest 
prophecy  of  our  future.  Let  it  stop  the  mouths  of 
cavillers  and  doubters  forever  that  republican  insti- 
tutions have  bred  and  nurtured  so  sweet,  so  refined 
•sad  so  lofty  a  spirit 

It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  Emerson  spoke 
the  first  of  those  inspiring  words  which  have  passed 
into  the  education  of  a  continent  and  become  part  of 
the  heritage  of  humanity.  He  escaped  at  tbe  very 
start  the  provincialism  of  hb  surroundings,  and  al- 
though the  life  of  the  nation  bas  been  marvelonsly 
enriched  and  broadened  in  that  interval  it  still  finds 
its  loftiest  ideal  in  the  thought  which  Emerson  had 
of  its  possibilities  and  its  destiny.  To  him  the  great 
new  world  was  stronger  than  Borne  and  richer  than 
Greece.  No  man  had  deeper  insight  into  the 
achievement  of  the  past,  but  none  ever  was  less  jtwed 
and  weakened  by  it.  Among  the  many  who  are 
overshadowed  and  dwarfed  by  tbe  collective  wealth 
of  history  be  held  bis  own  private  fortune  with 
modest  but  undaunted  independence.  If  Greece  bad 
done  glorious  things,  that  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  sit  at  her  feet  forever.  He  was  an  apt  pupil, 
anxious  to  learu  what  Greece  bad  to  teach  him,  but 
that  secret  once  mastered  he  turned  to  the  future 
with  a  serene  faith  that  religion,  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy  were  still  unexhausted,  were,  indeed, 
inexhaustible.  "To-day  is  a  king  in  disguise,"  he  was 
continually  saying:  and  ho  reverenced  the  nineteenth 
century  in  America  as  truly  as  he  honored  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  in  Athens. 

This  was  a  noble  attitude,  and  in  it  b  involved  the 
deepest  lesson  which  the  world  can  learn  from  Emer- 
son's life.  To  America  its  teaching  was  invaluable  ; 
it  ended  the  supremacy  of  European  ideas,  it  gave 
confidence  in  the  national  ability,  faith  in  the  national 
aims,  and  self-respect  to  the  national  character ;  it 
was,  in  a  word,  the  beginning  of  a  literature.  Men 
still  grope  here  and  there  for  the  distinctive  Ameri- 
can element  in  literature.  They  think  they  find  it  in 
the  eccentricities  of  Whitman  and  the  crudities  of 
Miller,  not  discerning  that  what  is  essentially  new  is 
not  the  material  but  the  order  of  architecture,  not 
the  notation  but  the  musical  harmony,  not  tbe  style 
bnt  the  controlling  thought,  tbe  pervading  and  shap- 
ing conception.  In  this  true  and  deep  sense  Emer- 
son was  a  genuine  American,  as  are  Lowell  and  Sted- 
man  after  him  He  had  a  reverence  for  man  as  man 
•sd  for  government  and  social  order  as  educative  and 
constructive  moral  and  intellectual  forces,  which  are, 
in  their  experimental  aspects,  at  least,  distinctively 
American.  One  of  tbe  last  of  Emerson's  publications 
was  a  notable  meditation  on  the  Republic,  full  of 
that  enthusiasm  for  humanity  and  that  inspiring 
political  idealism  which  have  been  characteristic  of 
the  best  American  minds. 

Bat  we  must  not  lay  too  exclusive  chum  to  the 
genius  and  work  of  this  great  man.  It  was  Heine's 
ambition  to  be  a  liberator  of  humanity,  bnt  the  pure 
ideal  which  he  realized  so  imperfectly  through  the 
passion  and  bitterness  of  hb  life  shone  through  and 
illuminated  Emerson's  career  to  the  very  end.  He 
had  cast  out  fear,  and  held  lib  place  in  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  ss  serenely  as  if  all  its  clouds  had 
drifted  apart  for  him,  and  the  shining  vision  of  the 
invisible  goal  lay  clear  and  beautiful  before  bis  eyes. 
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tains  still  lured  him  with  promise  of  wider  con- 
tinents beyond.  These  was  something  beautiful 
beyond  words  in  his  habitual  attitude  of  expectancy, 
bis  daily  waiting  for  tidings  of  some  new  advance  of 
knowledge,  some  fresh  development  of  the  higher 
possibilities  of  human  nature.  No  great  man  erer 
gave  sneh  courteous  attention  to  the  smaller  men 
who  came  about  him ;  he  was  always  expecting  to 
learn  something  from  them. 

The  finest  outcome  of  Emerson's  idealism  was  his 
reverence  for  humanity,  his  recognition  of  the  divine 
element  in  human  affairs,  his  faith  in  an  ever-present 
God.  For  him  revelation  had  not  closed  nor  had  the 
prophets  ceased  to  speak.  He  reverenced  the  Bible, 
but  he  did  not  separate  it  from  other  books  ;  he  hon- 
ored the  prophets,  but  he  refused  to  set  them  apart 
from  humanity.  He  expected  to  hear  the  voice  of 
Ood  as  clearly  as  Moses  heard  it,  he  looked  to  see 
the  guidance  of  Ood  as  surely  as  the  pious  Jew 
watched  for  the  march  of  the  pillar  of  fire,  he  waited 
in  serene  assurance  that  prophets  would  continue  to 
speak  as  long  as  poets  and  thinkers  and  philosophers 
continue  among  men.  In  this  most  Christian  think- 
ers will  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  in  a  conventional  and  mechanical  age 
this  attitude  has  done  much  to  reopen  the  ancient 
fountains  of  troth  and  inspiration.  It  is  a  teaching 
which  has  reconciled  noble  minds  to  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  life,  stirred  the  pulses  of  youth  with  lofty 
resolutions,  cheered  and  consoled  the  struggling  and 
fainting  in  the  weary  march,  and,  like  the  bngle-call 
of  a  glorious  leader,  has  rung  along  the  front  of  a 
hard-pressed  line  of  battle. 

More  beautiful  and  helpful  than  anything  his  brain 
planned  or  his  hand  executed  was  the  stainless  life 
which  found  its  rarest  and  most  precious  tribute  in 
the  love  of  the  simple  folk  of  Concord  village.  No 
great  writer  ever  lived  nearer  his  thought  than 
Emerson;  there  is  no  chasm  between  his  books  and 
himself.  In  the  hard  materialism  of  our  earlier  history 
he  paid  no  homage  to  wealth  or  success ;  from  the 
Philistinism  of  political  parties  and  commercial  stand- 
ards he  held  resolutely  aloof.  The  Goulds  and  the 
Vanderbilte  of  American  society  had  no  homage  from 
him ;  sincerity,  earnestness,  parity,  thought,  prog- 
ress alone  gave  men  valoe  in  his  eyes.  He  lived 
habitually  in  the  presenoe  of  the  everlasting  verities 
of  the  spiritual  life,  God  and  immortality  were  more 
real  to  him  than  any  external  thing,  and  it  was 
natural  and  beautiful  that,  as  the  end  approached, 
he  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the  tem- 
poral and  transitional  until  the  hoar  when  he  passed 
serenely  and  reverently  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Eternal. 
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PUBLIC    OPINION. 

May  6,  1861 

BALPH   WALDO    EMEBSOH. 
ScoraxAir,  Mmg  \. 

THE  announcement  that  Ralph  Waldo  Ehebsok  died  at  U» 
house  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  Thursday  evening,  & 
one  for  which  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  wars  ««•- 
pared.  For  two  or  three  years  past,  the  physical  health  of  the 
venerable  philosopher  has  been  very  feeble.  He  was  present  at 
the  recent  funeral  of  his  old  friend  Lose  fellow,  hot  It  was 
noticed  then  that  he  appeared  exceedingly  weak;  *nd  «ua  it 
was  reported,  three  or  four  days  apo,  that  h*  w»'.  prostrated  by 
pneumonia,  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  have  expected  that  a 
man  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  could  rally  from  an  attack  of  aoea> 
a  disorder.  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  received,  it  would 
appear  that  simple  want  of  vitality,  rather  than  the  disease,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  took  pines  in  perfect 
peace,  and  without  physical  pain,  about  nine  o'clock  oa  Thursday 
night 

Emersok  was  born  at  Breton  in  1803.  An  ancestor  was  one  af 
the  early  Puritan  settlers  in  New  England  ;  and  for  some  gens 
rations  the  head  of  the  family,  almost  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
enUred  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Wham  thv 
irrowth  of  latitudinarinnism,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
led  to  considerable  secessions  of  the  American  CongTegationaliata, 
and  their  formation  into  Unitarian  Churches,  the  father  of 
Emf.rson  was  one  of  those  who  followed  the  more  advanced  ten- 
dencies, and  he  became  the  minister  of  a  Unitarian  Church  hi 
Boston.  tk>  w*»  celebrated  for  bis  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  bat 
died  young;  and  his  widow  subsequently  married  his  mo- 
cessor  in  the  pastoral   charge.     Ralph   was  sent,   whua  atfll 
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true,  in  an  American  critic— Mr.  Whippie — has  said  of  him,  that 
"  the  brilliftnt  Transcendectalist  is  evidently  a  man  not  easy  to  be 
deceived  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
affairs,"  and  that  " his  observations  on  society,  on  msimerLon 
character,  on  institutions,  are  stamped  with  rare  aspacity."  Bis 
book  "  English  Traits,"  published  in  1858,  well  justifies  this  last 
comment.  With  many  casual  and  natural  inaccoraciea,  it 
showed  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  some  of  the  leading  character- 
istics of  English  life.  Mr.  Emerson  entered  with  intense  interest 
into  all  the  traditions  of  England,  into  her  history,  her  literature, 
and  ber  art,  and  be  felt  himself  suddenly  at  home  in  old  English 
cathedral  cities  and  in  the  great  centres  of  English  industry.  We 
shall  not  attempt  now  to  estimate  the  possible  influence  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  writings  on  the  intellect  of  the  world.  He  was  not  a 
great  systematic  thinker.  He  did  not  perhaps  even  give  •  new 
turn  to  thought.  But  he  had  a  vision  and  tongue  of  his  own.  He 
saw  and  spoke  at  first  hand.  The  history  of  the  development  of 
intellect  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  incomplete  which 
takes  no  account  of  his  works,  and  of  the  impression  he  made 
on  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  or  who  studied  his  books. 
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Mr.  Ejtebsos's  life  was  a  happily  round- 
ed period  tilled  with  noble  activities  and 
crowned  with  merited  honors.  He  passed 
away  when  he  had  finished  his  labors,  at 
the  close  of  his  day,  without  encountering 
the  long  twilight  of  enforced  inaction.  In 
the  full  measure  of  respect  and  reverence 
he  vanished  from  the  gaze  of  his  fellow- 
men,  to  be  conjoined  more  intimately  to  the 
Spirit  of  Nature  which  he  loved  and  to  the 
ineffable  Over-soul  which  he  adored. 

There  the  boJy  eeaence  rolls 

One  through  tepantrd  eoula ; 

And  the  eunny  £oo  sleeps 

Folding  nature  in  It*  deeps. 

Tbe  race  of  nod., 

Or  those  we  emus  own, 

Are  ahadowe  flitting  up  and  down 

In  the  rtill  abodes. 
All  honor  to-day  to  his  high  worth  and 
fame,  and  no  word  of  cavil  over  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance  of  any  limitations  of 
opinion  and  life.  Enough  that  his  counsel 
and  example  will  endure  as  long  as  men 
need  encouragement  in  the  path  of  spiritual 
perfection,  need  to  be  emboldened  to  follow 
their  highest  inner  light  in  detUuce  of  cur- 
rent hypocrisies,  to  dare  to  be  true,  to  be 
themselves  though  legions  should  be  band- 
ed in  error  agaiDs  them. 

For  this  la  loves nobility— 
Hot  to  acatter  bread  and  gold. 
Goods  and  raiment,  bought  and  Mid ; 
Bat  to  bold  la*l  nia  aluple  sans. 
And  apeak  the  tpeeob  of  lnaocaaet, 
And  wltb  band  and  body  and  Wood 
To  make  bla  bosom-counsel  food. 
For  be  that  feeds  men  aarreth  f ear : 
Be  serves  all  who  dares,  be  true. 


CHILDREN  HEAR  ABOUT  EXEBSOV 

Hev.  Loren  B.  Macdonald  Lectures  in  the 
Old  South  Course  of  Talks  on  the  Great 

Philosopher 

Rev.  loren  B.  MacdorraM.  tbe  pastor  of 

Emereon's  own  church  et  Concord,  was 
the  lecturer  yesterday  afternoon  In  the 
Old  South  course  for  youner.  people.  His 
subject  was  "Emerson  In  Coiucord;  the 
Citizen  and  the  NeiBlrbor."  For  an  hour 
he  hold  the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience 
of  children  with  moat  Interesting  stories 
of  the  great  philosopher  as  seen  at  elope 
range.  The  lecturer  has  himself  lived  In 
Emerson's  house;  he  Is  familiar  with  the 
many  associations  of  the  man.  and  he  w.iat 
able  to  Imprees  upon  the  children  the  fact 
that  what  he  was  tellir.g  to  them  they 
were   receiving  at   first    hand. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  on  the 
sources  of  Emerson'a  Inspiration;  1  think 
he  got  his  Inspiration,  said  the  speaker, 
from  nature  In  Concord  and  the  vicinity. 
He  read  the  poem  in  which  Emerson  de- 
scribes the  harvest  which  he,  as  poet  and 
philosopher,     reaped     from       the      flowers. 


brooks  and  trees. 

Speaking    of    Emerson's    Influence    upon 
his  own   children.   Mr.   Mardornld  said: 

"He  held  up  to  them  a  bvautfful  example 
In  his  own  simple,  serene  life.  If  they  had 
a  childish  quarrel  or  wept,  he  would  divert 
the  attention  of  (the  disconsolate  ones  to 
some  little  task  or  the  brauty  of  the  eun- 
shlne.  He  was  careful  to  Inquire  If  they 
had  been  courteous  and  sympathetic  with 
the  new  scholar  at  school  and  watched 
overr  their  growth.  As  school  committee- 
man, he  Is  remembered  by  pupils  and 
teache.-s  for  his  benign  Influence  more  than 
for  the  few  words  he  spoke  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  On  one  occasion  th,5 
washerwoman  of  Mrs.  Ho-ir  said  she  was 
jrolns  to  hear  Emeirson  lecture;  Mrs.  Hoar 
osked  her  If  she  understood  what  he  eald; 
the  woman  replied,  'No.  but  I  Just  love  to 
watch  him  arxJ  hear  him  talk  as  though 
we  all  were  as  rood  as  he.'  The  people 
of  Concord  remember  blm  ss 
Hon." 


EMERSON'S   ILLNESS, 

The  Chances  Decidedly  Against 
His  Recovery. 

Sadness  and   Gloom  in  Old 
Concord. 

Bemlniftr<pneei»  of  the  Emi- 
nent PI>tlo«ei»ber. 


[FROM  Ol1t  SPtClAL  COKKKSrONPEST.l 

Concoiid,  April  25, 1RS2.  There  U  no  exag- 
geration In  the  story  of  the  critical  condition 
of  the  venerable  Ualph  Wakla  Ea#c*A<a. 
Though  bis  malady  is  not  necessarily  fatal, 
yet,  when  It  is  considered  that  he  lacks  but  a 
year  and  a  month  of  an  oct'igcnarian  age,  and 
that  he  has  been  blowly  failing  for  12  months 
•r  wore,  tbe  chances  of  his  rallying  from  a 
serious  a  tuck  of  pneumonia  aro  by  no  means 
flattering.  While  one  lung  of  the  pa- 
tient seems  to  be  perfectly  sound  and 
healthy,  the  other  seems  to  bo  almost  hooe- 
lersly  diseased.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
imply  that  dissolution  is  necessarily  imme- 
diate. The  condition  of  the  patient  tonight  is 
not  materially  changed  from  yesterday,  but  It 
Is  believed  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  tho  illness  will  take  a  most  decided  turn, 
one  way  or  tbe  other.  Though  there 
nre  fond  hopes  of  a  favorable  de- 
velopment, yet  it  mn-t  be  confessed 
that  such  hopes  arc  hardtv  likely  to 
be  realized.  Without  taking  into  account  the 
Immediate  complaint  from  which  the  gifted 
scholar  is  suffering.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  has  beej  a  t-tudinns  worker  in  his 
tfavorite  Held  for  many  years,  and  that,  though 
be  has  ever  led  a  philosophical  an  I  well-regu- 
lated lire,  yet  bis  appmaching  end  of  existence 
has  been  slowly  wn<i  j?rado«**>r  *w*n*iprjm\ 
through 

FAILING  STREXCTn   OF  MIND  AND  HODY. 

The  last  time  Mr.  Emerson  was  away  from 
Concord  was  the  dav  he  attended  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Longfellow.  It  has  been  btatcd  that  on 
tb.it  occasion  he  contracted  a  cold  which 
resulted  in  Ids  present  prostration.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  tbe  tact  I'p  t<»  la-»t  Wednesday  he 
br.d  been  in  the  usual  health  which  IimU 
favored  him  for  upward  of  a  year. 
One  or  two  warm  days  in  the  middle  of  the 
we  -k  Reduced  inm  into  the  Imprmh-ncc  ot  tak- 
ing a  short  walk  without  an  overeat  and  to 
this  lack  of  million  is  due  the  probable  fatal 
illnct-s  of  the  foremost  lite:  ary  genius  of  Ameri- 
ca. Since  taking  to  his  lie  I  tho  patient 
has    at  times    sceiued    indtaen-nt  to  all    sur- 


rounding*.  At  first  he  si i tiered  severe  pnins, 
and  the  family  was  fearful  that  death  would 
eu»nc  almost  immediately.  The  chief  attend- 
ing physician  ban  been'  Mr.  Kim  r.'«ni's  own 
m»i,  who  is  not  absent  from  the  bedside  of  bia 
father  even  t»>ra  Binglcmonient.  l,a->l»i,rht  and 
today  the  patient  has  rented  well  and  c  .11:11:11- 
cmsly  and  has  seemed  to  experience  very  little 
if  any  bodily  pain.  For  a  long  time  the  icreat 
philosopher  has  been  painfully  conscious  of 
his  failing  strength  and  -contrai rting  intellect 
To  a  friend,  who  called  on  him  last  July,  he 
said:  "I  am  glad  to  sec,  yon,  yet  1  fear  1*  can 
do  little-  I  can  only  disappoint  those  who 
come  to  see  me.  1  £nd  t  hat  I  am 
losing  myself,  and  1  wander  awav 
from  the  matter  I  ha  \  c  in  mind. 
I  cannot  say  much.  When  I  begin  I 
lose  myself,  j.nd  so,  when  my  friends  come 
to  *oc  me.  1  run  away  instead  of  going  to  meet 
them,  that  1  inav  not  mr.ke  them  suffer.  Mv 
lictlLh  is  good  enonch,  but  when  one's  wits 
begin  to  f;:il  it  is  time  for  the  heavens  to  open 
and  take  ihcin  a wjy." 

6ADXLBS     AND    ANXIFTY    T1IROUGUOIT    THE 
COL'S  TOY. 

The  shock  and  gnef  which  (he  brief  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Kmeram'e  critical  condi- 
tion has  created  are  something  more  Mian  local. 
Not  only  in  the  little  community  of 
Concord  13  there  the  deepest  solici- 
tude, but  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try there  have  arrived  tender  ines- 
fpsres        of        inquiry  If         the         worst 

t-boitld  come,  the  community  in  which  the 
pi  fled  man  has  lived  s<>  long  will  mourn  the 
loss  as  one  of  a  family.  No  man  cverliv*3d 
who  was  more  eudeareu  to  has  ncigulKrrw.  The 
old  and  yonng,  the  rich  and  poor,  alike 
lore  and  honor  him.  To  the  vontb 
of  Concord  the  loss  of  ltaloh  Waldo 
timer jod  will  be  irro  parable.  For  many 
years  the  school  children  of  tbe  town  have 
been  annually  entertained  with  merry  games 
and  dance-*,  and  thev  have  ever  loofceo  for- 
ward with  great  interot-t  to  the  eventful  occa- 
sion, fcomo  idea  of  the  feeling  wbtcb  is  rtfer- 
i.-hed  toward  him  may  be  formed  from  tbe 
recalling  of  the  reception  wtiicb  was  ten- 
dered him  on  the  occasion  of  his  return 
from  his  last  visit  to  Kurope.    The  oidseRS 

i-ulldreu  were  drawn  op  In  two  smiling  rows. 
through  which  be  pasted,  greeted  by  cn- 
thn-iablic  cheers  and  songs  of  wel- 
come. All  followed  his  carriage  to  the 
house  and  song  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
to         the  music,         of  the         band. 

A  few  davs  afterward  Mr.  Kmersou  in- 
vited all  his  felmw -citizens  to  call  and  pee  him 
at  hi*  home,  and  nearly  all  the  Inhabitant- of 
Concord  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
I'nJil  very  recently  a  general  invitation  has 
been  vcrv  often  extended  to  old  and  young  to 
B«5emble* on  Sunday  evenings  in  his  plea-ant 
parlun.  for  conversation. 

TT1E  HOUSE  OF  SICKNESS. 

There,  was  an  indescribable  something  in  the 
atmosphere  today  whirl,  told  of  the  uiimous 
b\;  fieri  tig  '.'cine  ou  within  the  hunsc,  which  has 
so  often  afforded  a  kindly  greeting  to  many  of 
the  greatest  minds  of  the.  world.  Kvcn 
the  grove,  of  pines,  which  nearly  conceal 
the  front  and  aide  of  the  dwelling 
fr«>m  the  ga*wj  of  pa>sers,  seomed  bushed 
t»  -iici.ee  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  rest  of  the 
weary  patient  Tbe  drivers  of  carriage*  and 
other  vehicles  pas-ed  tbe  bou>e  at  a  f tun-real 
j.ace,  and  even  pedestrians  appeared  to  muQIe 
l.iuir  footsteps  as  they  approached  tbe 
b.imc  *>f  the  fellow -citizen  so  dear  to 
llicni.  Of  this  quiet  home  of  the  man 
vlin  has  been  so  generally  denominated  as 
the  "Satro  of  Concord*"  a  ,,,au  whose  fame  i» 
known  thioughout  the  civilized  world,  a  brief 
ilvcripiioii  i-  now  peculiarly  appropriate.  It 
is  a  plain,  square  wooden  house,  set  back  in  an 
<>lu-f.i9hi'*ued  yard,  aud  liberally  surronuded 
Miih  chestnuts  and  pines.  A  ganleu  blip 
hilt  an  acre  at  the  back,  and  has 
fur  years  been  famous  for  its  ruses,  aud  also 
in  -i.i-.oii  has  a  rare  collection  of  hollyhocks, 
ilr-  llnvvcrs  ibfll  Wordsworth  h>\rd,  and  most 
of  the  obl-lmic  annuals  and  shrubs.  The  sun- 
fltiwer,  It  mav  be  stated,  does  not  flomisu 
lit-rc.  From  the  road  a  gale,  which  is  always 
opci.,  leads  over  marble  Ua^  turned  U>  the 
l-roa  !,  low  atep  before  the  h05j>iuihlo  door. 
A  lo:i0*  hall  divides  the  tent  re  of  the 
hot.  .c.  with  two  lame  square  rooms  on  each 
>i.le.  A  plaiu,  B'.hd  ubit  stindsiatthe  right 
of  the  entry.  Ti.e  tir*t  door  on  the  right  leads 
to  tlie  ftudv — a  plain,  sunarc  room,  lined  on 
one  side  with  wooden  shelves  filled  with 
fl.oicc  books.  A  large  roahoganr  table  stands 
in  the  middle,  covered  with  books  and  by  the 
!in<roei'0  writing  paJ  lies  the  pen  which  has 
had  -o  great  an  inllucnce  for  quarter  of  a  cen- 
t;:ry  on 

T1JE  TnorGBTfi  OF  TWO  CONTINENTS. 

A  lanrc  fireplace*  with  a  low  grate,  ocenpie*. 
Il'p  lower  enil,  over  which  hanirti  n  hue  cop*;  of 
Michael  Angclo's  "Kates,"  the  fee**?.,  of  the 
.inj:e_'-n.inded  women  frowning  j«pon  all  who 
wonid  disturb  with  id  It  tongues  tuis  haunt 
oi  solemn  Lhought.  on  the  ma^ntel  shelf 
arc  busts  and  statuettes  of  mt..  promi- 
nent in  the  great  reforms  of  ti  »e  age. 
Mid  a  quaint  rough  Idol  brought  from  Up.  >  Ntle. 
A  lew  choice  engravings  bane  upon  tho  n.tlls* 
i  nd  the  pine  trees  shade  the  windows.  Tw,  < 
doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  great  flrei,lacc, 
Icid  into  the  large  parlor  which  fills  the  south- 
er.. vTirr  of  tbe  bouse.  This  room  is  bung 
with  curl  ant  a  %,t  crimson  and  carpeted 
with  a  warm  color.  A  Lcuutifui  iforrait 
ui  one  of  tbe  daughters  of  tho 
bouse  is  hung  in  thi*  pleasant  and  homelike 
room,  wiiM.-e  home  circle,  like  the  sound  of  tbe 
lamons  shot,  seems  to  reach  round  the  world, 
for  almost  every  person  of  note  whobas  vlsiteo 
ihi3  country  has  enjoyed  its  genial  hospitality, 
and  listened  with  attention  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  fr.-m  tbe  kindly 
master  of  the  house; — well  called  tbe 
most  modest  and  most  gifted  writer 
and  deepest  thinker  of  the  age.  Yean?  ago 
the  chatty  little  Frederikn  rlrciuer  paid  a  long 
visit  here,  a  bri?k  old  ladv  as  restless  as  ber 
tongue  and  pen.  II.  re  alarjraret  Fuller  and 
thn  othoi  bright  figures  ot  The  Dial  met  for 
conversation.  Thorpflti  was  a  daily  visitor,  and 
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ii kronen  of  his  dving  Intimate  to  supply  a 
blotrrnttby  of  groat  In  tercet,  ana  It  Is  too.  im- 
pu-Mhic  that  lw  mav  yield  to  the  popular  do* 
manU  for  it. 

AN    lKCn>EXT    OF    EHERSQV'S    EAHLT    UFE. 

The  publication  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  recalls,  very  einrulurly,  an  incitlent  In 
t.moTAon'a  early  career,  which  wa»  of  jrreat 
e i pm finance  lo  the  subsequent  careen  of  both, 
find  which  afford*  much  material  for  thought 
as  to  the  points  of  Finiilarity  and  difference 
which  they  presented.  In  the  year  1833, 
when  Carl)  Ic  was  lewlinjr  a  lonely  but  active 
life  on  the  isolated  Crairenputtock  farm,  he 
wns  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Emerson.  Lien 
only  30,  but  a  man  of  mart  end  promise.  Mt. 
IroudcNiy-ot  thisepi-ode: 

"The  Carlyles  were  sitting  alone  at  dinner 
on  a  Sundav  afternoon  at  the  end  of  Atansk 
when  a  l>umfnes  carriage  drove  to  the  dour 
and  there  hlepixnl  out  of  it  a  young  Amert.' 
can  then  unknown  to  fame,  but  wbo.3* 
influence  In  hit  own  country  equals  Uu-i 
of  Carl  vie  in  ours,  and  whose  name  atanJU 
connected  with  bis  wherever  the  Kaadudh 
langnagc  is  ppoken.  F.raert-on.  the  vounaer  off 
the  two,  hod  iust  broken  his  Unitarian  fetter* 
and  wns  looking  out  and  round  him  like  a" 
voting  eagle  louring  for  light.  He  bad  read  Car-, 
lyle  s  articles,  and  had  discerned,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  genius,  that  here  wasa  voice  speaking 
real  and  licrv  convictions,  and  no  longer ecboes 
and  conventionalisms.  lie  had  conaVtc* 
SSWfeete.*1"}-:.  to  ■gfeg^a&ioii.  aa  VT 
the  old  Goethe,  i^»ft*nTmuortaiit  of  them 
npi'corc-d  to  be  Carlylc.  He  bad  obtained  an 
introfluction  to  him  from  John  Mill  in  London, 
firmed  with  which  he  bad  come  off  to  Scot- 
land. Mill  had  prepared  Carlylc  for  bis 
possible  appearance  not  very  favorably,  and 
nerhnps  recognized  in  after  years  the  ulliblU 
llv  of  hU  iinlcmenl.  '  arlvle  made  no  each 
n. intake.  The  fart  itself  of  a  young  American 
having  been  ^o  affected  by  bis  writings  as  to 
hate  songht  him  out  in  the  Pimscorc  moors 
was  a  homage  of  the  kind  whir  It  be  could 
especially  value  and  appreciate.  The  ac- 
quaintance then  begun  to  their  mutual  pleasure 
ripened  into  a  deep  friendship,  which  has  re- 
mained unrloudcd  in  Miite  of  iviue  <livergen- 
eies  i -f  opinion  throughont  tbrir  working  lives, 
and  continues  warm  as  ever  at  ibe  moment 
when  I  am  writing  these  words (JnneST,  1W0), 
when  llic  labors  of  both  of  them  arc  over,  and 
llicy  wait  to  age  and  Infirmity  to  Ik*  called 
awav  from  a  world  to  which  they  bave  given 
f reefy  all  that  they  had  to  give." 

Mr.  Fronde  then  copies  from  that  matchless 
book  of  tru  pel,  Emerson's  "English  Traits,"  the 
nrcuni ol  r.n  lyle,  hishopesand  thoughts  and 
opinions,  liir  surrounding*  and  ciiaracteriatica, 
which  furni-h  the  bc;t  and  truest  insight 
int.»  the  ( harartcr  and  philosophy  of 
Carlylc  that  has  ever  been  written. 
Now,  aft  -r  a  lapse  of  near- . 
ly  half  a  ccnturr,  the  younger,  wiser  and  more 
liapuUy  constituted  of  the  two  philosophers 
i*  iiparlng  the  pergonal  f-o'iu.od  of  the  dread 
problem  which  hie  xeuior  has  already  solved. 
In  Kmerson'x  record  of  their  Craigenpnrtock 
talk,  occurs  one  paragraph  that  seems  jiartic- 
uiarlv  suggestive  at  this  tiuie,  viz.: 

"We  went  nut  to  walk  over  long  hills,  and 
looked  at  CrifTe',  then  without  hut  cap,  and' 
down  into  Wordsworth's  country.  Tlicrc  we 
sat  down  and  talked  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  was  nut  Carlvle's  fault  that  we 
talked  on  that  topic,  for  be  ha -i  the  natural 
disinclination  of  every  nimble  spirit  to 
bruise  Itself  againH  walls,  and  did  not 
like  to  place  himself  where  no  step  can  be 
taken.  Bnt  he  was  honest  and  true,  and 
cognizant  of  the  subtle  links  that  bind  ages 
together,  and  caw  how  every  even!  affects  all 
the  future.  Thri-.i  died  on  the  tree;  that 
built  i>un<eorc  k<rk  yonder;  that  brought  you 
and  me  together,  rime  has  only  a  relative 
existence.'  " 


Qur^M^Bag 

Defender  otRalph  Waldo 
Doubts  Mouse-trap  Words 

To  the  Editor  of  The  mid:   ^Itftfli 

You  speak  about  "Emerson's  authen- 
ticated apothegem  about  the  mouse 
trap."  But  the  difficulty  is,  my  dear 
sir,  that  it  is  not  authenticated  at  all. 
Emerson  never  said  anything  like  that. 
It  was  an  ingenious  mouse  trap  maker 
who  conceived  the  plan  of  giving  it  lit- 
erary immortality.  As  near  as  Emerson 
came  to  it  is  Identified  by  Bliss  Perry 
("Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals"). 

"Common  fame :  I  trust  a  great  deal 
to  common  fame  as  we  all  must.  If 
a  man  has  good  corn,  or  wood,  or 
beards,  or  pigs  to  cell  and  can  make 
better  chairs  or  knives,  crucibles  or 
church  organs  than  anybody  else,  you 
win  find  a  broad,  hard-b;aten  road 
to  his  house,  though  It  be  in  the 
woods." 

In  "Commodity,"  Emerson,  speaking 
of  the  private  poor  man,  utters  a  like 
thought.  The  quotation  ends  .  .  .  "and 
cut  a  path  to  his  door."  He  had  recur- 
rent fondness  for  the  idea.  But  at- 
tempts to  link  him  with  the  mouse  trap 
have  failed  lamentably.  The  late  Prank 
Sanborn  chased  It,  so  did  Elbert  Hub- 
bard, so  did  Jay  House  and  others, 
divers  and  sundry.  It 'remained  far 
Prof.  Perrv  to  give  the  origin  ultimate 
Identification  and  determination.  Por 
this  we  praise  him.  If  you  have  an 
Emerson  with  the  mouse  trap  in  It.  you 
will  be  Justified  in  dismissing  it  as 
spurious.  JOSEPH  HOLLISTER. 

Pittsfleld,  Aug.  t. 
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Apr. 11,  l9tX. 
IUuph    Waldo    Exzasos,    the 
litterateur  and  philosopher,  died  «*  Cosieora, 

Massachusetts,  on  Thursday  evening.  Aa  '■*• 
h*  life,  so  was  bis  death ;  Mr  Fwratnw  «*• 
not  a  man  of  war,  and  hit  end  wa»  peam 
He  slept  quietly  into  imconsdousneta,  dying 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  from  • 
natural  exhaustion  of  vital  power,  and  not 
from  disease.  When,  shortly  after  his  attend- 
ance at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Mr  Loso- 
fellow,  he  first  confessed  himself  ill,  at 
was  discovered  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
mild  attack  of  pneumonia.  By  a  few  days 
careful  nursing  this  disease  seems  to  have  been 
arrested  if  not  mastered  ;  but  the  old  man  was 
fairly  worn  out.  In  a  state  of  gentle  langosr, 
is.  which  fie  was  unconscious  of  pain,  he 
lingered  for  several  days  while  his  scant  star* 
of  physical  strength  slowly  ebbed  away. 

Contemplative  rather  than  controversial,  a 
student  more  than  a  fighter,  Mr  Emebsoh 
nevertheless  stimulated  thought,  and  therefore 
controversy  in  others,  all  the  more  so  that  be 
early  diverged  from  the  beaten  tracks  of 
thought,  and  suggested  the  revision  of  many 
conclusions  supposed  to  be  finally  tattled. 
But  his  influence,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
unsettling,  Was  in  the  main  healthy  and  purify- 
ing. He  never  left  anyone  in  doubt  that  ha 
was  not  on  the  side  of  morality  and  truth,  and 
he  obviously  strove  to  win  his  readers  and 
hearers  to  the  same  side.  For  he  spoke  asrwaO 
as  wrote.  lake  Cablyle,  he  was  a  lecturer  as 
well  aa  a  book-maker ;  and  he  was  like  Cakxtu 
in  other  and  much  more  important  respects. 
The  two  men  had  many  affinities,  and  they  not 
only  drew  together  themselves,  but  they 
drew  Britain  and  America  together  too. 
The  relations  binding  the  two  countries 
the  one  to  the  other  are  all  the  stronger  he- 
cause  of  the  intimate  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  Ca&lylk  and  Emeesok,  with  the 
mutual  services  that  friendship  induced 
each  to  render.  Emcbson  popularised  CaB- 
lylb  fdr  the  Americans;  Gablyu  taaghi 
the  British  to  study  Emibsox,  and  encouraged 
them  to  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  hit 
character  and  talents.  The  two  men  worked 
for  the  English-speaking  nations  on  either  aide 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and  their  memory  and  works 
are  now  the  common  heritage  of  both  peoples. 
During  his  lifetime  Caklvlb  was  frequently 
asked  to  visit  his  American  friends ;  EuotaoN 
twice  visited  Great  Britain,  extending,  by  a 
series  of  lectures  on  "  Representative  Men,9* 
at  once  his  popnlarity  and  influence.  Seven 
years  ago  ;n  «t  tempt  was  made  to  bring  him 
back  ag;  .JsdoaH  ,'ic'ling  him -in  an  office  re- 
served fc'0*  ■"•  «!  a';ost  i  Id  most  honoured  of 
our  citizor)  \TJ§y  ttaAV  - . .  in  Glasgow  he  was 
nominal  :1  puv  >'>.--T  Ate  for  the  Lord  Bactor- 
shira  of  j.^JR.""''!  £a>$ ;  and  if  Lord  Bkaoobs- 
f,"v:,  w:.;.  '.•»*.  the  rital  candidate,  had  oat 
thun  been  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  it  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  American  author 
and  thinker — his  nationality  notwithstand- 
ing—would have  been  placed  at  the  top 
oi  the  poll  The  candidature  failed, 
'"Jt  the  incident  was,  nevertheless,  regarded 
Mr  Emkbsoh  with  pride  and  gratification, 
"it  .3  er  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  referred 
to  the  ,^jhi  ""port  he  received  in  Glas- 
gow as  f^^^^*\.  rert  laurel  that  has  fallen 
on  Qm.1  !■ 

Boihl  Jj&fa ..Jfcnasow  rendered 

a  full  V,  «-• "STservioe  lefore  they  ware 
called  from  this  earthly  sphere ;  and"  their 
works,  which  remain  after  them,  have  already 
for  many  years  constituted  the  greater 
pait  of  the  men.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  priceless  and  T"*i>il''ng  memorials  they 
have  bequeathed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their 
deaths  have  inspired  poignant  regret.  They 
are  parted  with  in  hope,  and  meanwhile  they 
are  remembered  with  affection  and  gratitude. 


I  With  reverence  and  in  peace  Americana  to-day 
!  stand  by  the  grave  and  the  coffin  of  the  two 
great     men     who     have     given     them    a 

distinct  and    valued   literature. 

l&«etm  e>6Strtftr,  Jtpt.Se>,  t9t^ 

If  arij"lokcn  wfcfe  'wanted  oT  fhVsympathy'that 
is  slowly  growing  up  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  we  sboukl  find  it  in  the  sorrow  but  re- 
cently caused  by  the  death  of  Longfellow,  and 
again  awakened  by  the  death  of  Emerson.  It 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  Longfellow  was  a 
great  poet,  or  that  Emerson  was  a  great  master  jf 
prose.  But  Longfellow's  verees  are  pure  and  sweet, 
and  simple.  There  is  a  subtle  breath  about  them 
of  the  pine  wools,  aud  of  virgin  soil.  And  it  was 
this  natural  freshness  that  made  him  a  favourite 
in  England.  Similarly  with  Emerson  it  was  the 
broad,  generous  instinct  in  all  he  wrote  that 
excused  faults  otherwise  unpardonable.  He  was 
no  scholar  in  the  English  seuse  of  the  term,  and 
Lc~ w'fotc  an  Tssaytipon  Plalo,  of  which  the  less 
said  the  better.  Whatever  subject  be  attempted 
lie  handled  it  roughly,  after  the  6tylc  of  Fronde 
and  of  Carlyle.  But  there  was  an  honesty  and 
sincerity  running  through  his  work  thaxexcused 
oil  its  errors.  He  taught  ideas  rather  than  facts. 
He  was  a  preacher  TattaeT^hanlahlstoiTan.  And 
as  a  preacher  be  exercised  a  very  wide  influence. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  a  hundred 
yeavsTiejice,  when-lus  wrftiujrs  are  entirely  for- 
gotten. Lis  name  will  be  remembered  and  re- 
spected. American  literature  is  slowly,  but  surely, 
becoming  a  power.  A9  yet,  its  development  has 
been  nncveu  and  irregular,  and  there  have  oc- 
curred erratic  displays  of  genius,  rather  of  the 
skyrocket  type,  and  devoid  of  that  dignity  neces- 
sary for  any  permanent  addition  to  the  written 
record  of  the  world's  thought.  As  yet,  America 
has  produced  no  work  of  permanent  value  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  legal  treatises  mostly  of 
an  international  character.  But  her  future  is 
coming.  And  when  it  arrives,  the  name  of  Emer- 
son will  be  remembered  with  those  of  Longfellow 
of  Hawthorne,  of  Lowell,  and  of  L-ving.  - 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

The  grave  had  scarcely  closed  over  the  mortal  lesuulss  of 
Longfellow,  when  it  was  reopened  to  receive  those  of  tavUhtr 
American   writer,    also  of   worldwide,    though    tar    lets  fT*1** 

reputation. 

His  family  came  originally  from  Daman,  Engtaod,  whence,  m 
1635,  lo  escape  the  Laudian  tyranny,  an  ancestor  emigrated  to 
America.  Most  of  the  male  Emersons  were  ministers  of  religion, 
and  the  subject  of  this  notice  once  remarked  that  five  ministers  of 
Concord  Church  had  been  of  his  kindred.  ^ 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  bom  in  Boston  on  May  33rd,  1803.' 
and  was  brought  op  by  a  widowed  mother,  who  was  much  aided  m 
home  training  by  an  energetic  sister-in-law.  From  the  Latin  school 
he  went  to  Harvard  University,  where  be  distinguished  himself  in 
everything  except  mathematics.  For  a  while  be  helped  his  brother 
William  in  teaching  a  ladies'  school,  and  then  between  1839  and 
1832  became  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Boston.  This  was  a  noteworthy 
pastorate.  There  was  a  singular  charm  in  his  eloquence,  and  he 
won  the  confidence  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  politicians.  The 
Emersons  were  Unitarians,  and  when  Ralph  helped  Father  Taylor, 
the  Methodist  Missionary,  in  establishing  a  Seaman's  Bethel  in  Boston, 
his  followers  complained  that  be  should  associate  with  "a  Unitarian 
going  to  hell."  "If  Emerson  goes  to  hell,"  replied  Father  Taylor, 
"he  will  change  the  climate  there." 

-  Emerson  had  been  much  influenced  by  some  of  Carryle's  Essays. 
He  found  some  of  the  forms  of  his  own  Church  uncongenial,  and 
resigned  his  pulpit.  Much  afflicted,  too,  by  the  kiss  of  bis  young 
wife,  he  sought  peace  and  repose  in  a  visit  to  Europe.  He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Craigenputtoch  to  see  Carlylc,  but  was  disappointed 
in  him  as  an  oracle  of  truth- 
Returning  to  America  he  published  his  first  book,  "Nature* 
(1834),  married  again,  settled  at  Concord  in  the  house  which  he 
occupied  till  his  death,  and  began  his  famous  lectures.  In  1841, 
the  first,  in  1844  tie  second  series  of  his  "Essays  "  appeared,  and  a 
small  velume  of  "  Poems  "  in  I&47. 

In  that  year  he  revisited  England,  and  lectured  here  to  distin- 
guished audiences.  "  English  Trails,"  one  of  his  most  popular 
volumes,  was  the  fruit  of  this  journey. 

During  the  Civil  War,  from  its  first  threatening*  ist  the  John 
Drown  raid  to  its  close,  Emerson's  sympathies  were  consistently 
opposed  to  slavery. 

After  the  War  Emerson  was  rhosrn  as  a  lecturer  in  Harvard 
University,  having  been  condemned  there  as  a  heretic  thirty  years 
before. 

In  187a  his  boose  was  burnt,  and  his  health  suffered  severely  by 
the  shock.  He  again  visited  the  Old  World,  but  he  was  never 
again  the  same  man.  His  last  public  api>earance  was  when,  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  Carljle,  lie  read,  before  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  some  reminiscences  of  him.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Concord  on  the  27th  ult.,  r.nd  was  buried  two  days  after- 
wards in  the  cemetery  there,  in  the  same  grave  where  lie  the  remains 
of  his  first  wife,  his  son,  and  his  brother. — Our  engraving  is  from  a 
photograph,  and  is  reproduced  from  our  issue  of  September  12th. 
1874  (No.  350). 
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The  year  1882  bids  fair  to  be  a  fatal  one  for  men  of  letters.  We  an 
now  only  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  year's  obituary  already  {aetata 
the  names  of  Longfellow,  Rossetti,  and  Emerson,  who  certainly  stand  in 
the  first  rank,  and  of  James  Rice  and  W.  B.  Rands— leas  known  than  he 
deserves — who  stand  high  in  the  second.  The  most  reoent  loss  most  be 
considered  the  greatest  of  all.  America  has  prodnccd  many  distinguished 
metr  of  letters,  but  has  only  given  birth  to  two  men  of  commanding  ori- 
ginal genius,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  and  the 
death  of  Mr.  Emerson  not  only  deprives  Boston  society  of  its  brightest 
intellectual  ornament,  but  American  literature  of  its  one  impressive  figure. 


The  mere  accident  that  a  certain  congeniality  of  intellectual  tempera- 
ment led  C.rlyle  to  introduce  Mr.  Emerson's  first  volume  of  ssafgsMn  «fea 
English  public  resulted  in  the  absurd  popular  criticism  which  charged  the 
young  Boston  transcendentalist  with  being  a  mere  imitator  of  the  Chelsea 
sage.  The  critical  commonplace  bad  its  day,  and  ceased  to  be.  It  was 
dying  slowly  when  it  had  the  coup  de  grace  administered  to  it  by  Mr. 
Lowell  in  that  masterly  '  Fable  for  the  Critics,'  which,  though  moon  ke> 
read  than  the  Bigloto  Paper*,  is  quite  as  clever,  and  is  a  triumph  both  of 
capital  criticism  and  humorous  verse.     Here  are  a  few  lines : 

'  There  are  persons  mole-blind  to  the  soul's  make  and  style, 
Who  insist  on  a  likeness  'twizt  him  and  Carlyle ; 
To  compare  him  with  Plato  would  be  vastly  fairer. 
Cerkle's  the  more  burly,  bat  E  is  the  rarer; 
He  sees  fewer  objects,  but  clearlier,  trailer. 
If  C's  as  original,  E's  more  peculiar ; 
That  he's  more  of  a  man  yon  might  say  of  the  one. 
Of  the  other  he's  more  of  an  Emerson ; 

5  C's  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of  limb ; 

ttf  E's  the  clear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and  slim ; 

The  one's  two-thirds  Norarmui,  the  other  half  Greasy 
Where  the  one's  most  abounding,  the  other's  to  seek ; 
C's  generals  require  to  be  seen  in  the  mass, 
E's  specialties  gain  if  enlarged  by  the  glass ; 
C  gives  Nature  and  Ood  his  own  fits  of  the  Ma 
And  ruins  common  sense  with  mystical  hses ; 
E  sits  in  a  mystery  calm  and  intense, 
And  looks  calmly  around  him  with  sharp  eotnmoa  I 

There  is  about  twice  as  much  as  I  have  quoted ;  but  this  is,  pchajaa 
enough  to  send  readers  to  the  '  Fable.' 


h 


Some  years  ago  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  prepared  a  selection  from 
Emerson's  contributions  to  the  Dial,  the  organ  of  the  higher  culture  of 
Boston.  The  papers  were  printed,  but  never  published ;  for  at  the  last 
moment  the  volume  was  suppressed,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Emerson  himself,  who,  regarding  the  articles  as  immature,  objected  to  their 
publication — at  any  rate  in  his  lifetime.  They  will  now  probably  be  given 
to  the  world,  and  Mr.  Conway  may  be  expected  to  prefix  to  them  a  i 
of  his  deceased  friend  and  master. 


Complete  copies  of  the  Dial  are  rare  in  England.  One  of  them  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland  of  Manchester,  who  was  Emer- 
son's first  English  friend,  and  who  will  be  able  to  give  some  very  interacting 
particulars  of  his  various  visits  to  this  country.  A  letter  from  Emeraon  to 
Mr.  Ireland,  devoted  to  a  description  of  his  interviews  with  CarMat 
at  Craigenputtock  and  with  Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount,  is  *  graphic 
sketch  of  two  '  celebrities  at  home.'  atlas. 


EMERSON'S  "MOUSE-TRAP" 

"//  a  man  ean  write  e  better  took,  preach 
e  better  eermon,  or  make  a  tetter  move- 
trap  than  hie  neighbor,  though  he  buttdt 
hit  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  wttl  make 
a  beaten  path  to  Ms  door.' 

Correspondents  whose  tottsra  am  in  the  MsO 
Bag;  column  today  challenge-  our  reference  to 
this  famous  quotation  as  "Emerson's  authentic 
apothegm."  We  are  familiar  with  the  facts 
the;  cite.  The  passage  to  Bnexson's  Journals 
to  which  our  attention  Is  called  is  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  passage  to  be  found 
therein. 

The  best  and.  *****  oasanlete  discussion  of 
the  evidence  is  In  Burton  Stevenson's  "Home 
Book  of  Quotations,"  an  Invaluable  reference 
work  lately  published.  There  will  be  found  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  epi- 
gram. Emerson,  while  lecturing  In  California 
in  1871,  used  It  In  an  oral  variation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  his  journals.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson 
and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes  In  a  footnote  of 
the  journals  find  "there  ean  be  little  doubt  that 
It  was  a  memory  quotation  by  some  hearer,  or 
quite  probably  correctly  quoted  from  one  of  his 
lectures  .  .  ."  Another  authority  Is  cited  to  the 
effect  that  Emerson  "often  varied"  his  lectures 
by  the  introduction  of  new  matter. 

The  lecturer  used  the  passage  either  at  San 
Francisco  or  at  Oakland.  A  hearer  copied  it  In 
a  notebook  and  contributed  It  to  a  small 
anthology  complied  In  1889  by  "the  ladles  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Oakland."  Mr. 
Stevenson,  as  careful  a  student  as  the  country 
contains,  considers  this  "the  essential  truth." 
The  "mouse-trap"  was  a  happy  improvisation. 
The  Stevenson  account  Includes  the  facts  also 
about  the  Elbert  Hubbard  claim  and  the  pas- 
sage from  a  striking  sermon  on  which  the 
ascription  to  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  Is  founded. 
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WILL,    MEMORIALIZE     EMEHSOV 

Free  Rellarloos  Association  Will  Have 
Special  Eiewlifn  nt  Its  Annas!  Con- 
vention on  Mny  23 

The  Free  Religious  Association,  of  which 
Emerson  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for 
many  years  a  vice  president,  le  to  make  Its 
annual  convention  In  this  city,  on  Satur- 
day. May  23,  largely  a  commemoration  of 
Emerson.  The  mornlne  Besslon  will  be  de- 
voted to  "The  Religious  Influence  of  Emer- 
son." with  addresses  by  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
the  president  of  the  association.  Rev. 
Paul  Revere  Frothlng-ham.  Rev.  Charles 
Frar.cls  Carter.  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 

The  evening-  festival  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Emeraon  commemoration. 
Colonel  T.  W.  Hlgglnson  will  preside,  and 
there  will  be  addresses  by  Mrs.  Ednah  D. 
Cheney.  Dr.  Frauds  E.  Abbott,  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole.  Rev.  C.  W. 
TVendte.  Rev.  Daniel  Evans  and  others. 
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BLOOM  VS.  EMERSON 

Although  Congressman  Sol  Bloom  lost 
his  bet  that  George  Washington  could  not 
have  thrown  a  silver  dollar  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock, the  New  York  skeptic  should 
not  sidestep  a  chance  to  disprove  the  legend 
that  the  embattled  farmers  of  Concord 
fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Think  of  the  possibilities  for  an  inter- 
national build-up!  Banners  printed  in  every 
language  would  be  distributed  throughout 
the  world,  heralding  "Sol  Bloom's  Test  To 
See  if  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Violated 
His  Poetic  License."  Listening  posts  would 
be  established  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Little  America.  There  would  be  bands, 
speeches,  and  girls,  girls,  girls!  At  an  ap 
pointed  moment  an  embattled  Concord  Re- 
publican would  fire  his  great-great-great- 
grandfather's musket  and  the  world  would 
listen  carefully. 

What  a  story!  What  a  gag!  What  an  op- 
portunity to  make  the  name  of  Sol  Bloom 
known  around  the  world!  Why,  it  would  be 
twice  as  good  as  the  Washington  bl-cent- 
enary  which  Bloom  directed  In  1932. 
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Father  Connolly  Gives  the  Catholic  View  in  Reply 

GoS-knn  to  Mr.  Dillaway    fcl.  (L    tf3S~ 

T>m**e>tpT 
To  the  Editor  of  Religion: 


A 


well 


CONTROVERSY  on  Emerson  s 
philosophy  and  Influence  would 
be  an  appalling  prospect  for 
.  controversialists  and  readers  as 
,..,-„.  These  remarks  are  not.me.an'  l° 
precipitate  such  a  discussion,  for  V  have 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  continue 
it  But  there  are  certain  .statements  In  a 
etter  from  Newton  Dillaway  in  the  Tnn- 
script  for  Feb.  9  that  should  not  go  un- 

Ch,f  T/lny  remarks  on  "Within  the 
Gates"  it  had  not  been  necessary,  for 
lack  of  space,  to  omit  I™**""™*?? 
Emerson.  Mr.  Dillaway  would  not  I  feel, , 
have  been  amazed  at  my  question.  How 
can  a  person  of  any  intellectual  Precision 
find  the  ideals  of  individual  freedom  in 
one  who  proclaims  the  supremacy  of  in- 
stinct and  the  unimportance  of  the  mil 
in  human  behavior?"  .._„„ 

That  Emerson  held  the  unimportance 
of  the  will  in  human  behavior  would 
seem  clear  from  such  passages  as  this 
from  his  essay.  "Spiritual  Laws  :  Our 
moral  nature  is  vitiated  by  an>  interfer- 
ence of  our  will.  People  represent  vir- 
tue as  a  struggle,  and  take  to  themselves 
great  airs  upon  their  attainments,  and 
I  he  question  is  everywhere  vexed,  when  a 
noble  nature  is  commended,  whether  the 
man  is  not  better  who  strives  with  temp- 
tation.     But    there    is    no    merit    in    the 

The  Emersonian  belief  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  human  instinct  also  finds  expres- 
sion in  his  essays.  In  the  concluding 
sentence  of  "The  American  Scholar,  for 
instance,  we  read:  "If  the  single  man 
plant  himself  indomitably  on  his  Instincts 
and  there  abide,  the  huge  world  will 
come  round  him." 


It  is  true  that  Emerson  often  uses  a 
capital  "1"  in  speaking  of  instinct,  as  in 
the  passage  from  the  essay  "Self-Reli- 
ance," quoted  by  Mr.  Dillaway.  But  in 
that  very  passage  Emerson  identifies 
Instinct  with  "the  aboriginal  Self."  This 
is  a.  clear  statement  of  the  oriental  pan- 
theism that  is  the  very  essence  of  Emer- 
son's belief  and  altogether  incompatible 
with  admitting  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  or  Its  Importance  in  determining  the 
nature   of  human   behavior. 

Whether  Emerson  uses  a  capital  or  a 
small  letter  in  writing  the  word  "in- 
stinct," in  neither  case  is  .Mr.  Oillaway 
warranted  in  saying:  "Emerson  pro- 
claimed the  supremacy  of  the  same  spir- 
itual power  in  man  that  is  defended  by 
Father  Connolly?  Every  Catholic  be- 
lieves in  the  supremacy  of  a  spiritual 
power  in  life.  But  that  power  is  found 
in  an  immortal  soul  created  by  God,  but 
distinct  from  him.  in  which  he  is  ever 
present  and  with  the  actions  of  which 
he  concurs.  This  is  a  very  different  spir- 
itual force  from  the  Instinct  of  Mech- 
anism or  the  Instinct  of  Pantheism. 

From  Emerson's  philosophical  works 
it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
derive  a  consistent  philosophy  of  life. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fa- 
miliar passage  in  his  essay  "Self-Re- 
liance": "Why  drag  about  this  corpse 
of  your  memory,  lest  you  contradict  what 
you  liave  stated  in  this  or  that  public 
place?  Suppose  you  should  contradict 
yourself:  What  then?  It  seems  to  be  a 
rule  of  wisdom  never  to  *-ely  on  your 
memory  alone,  scarcelv  even  in  acts  of 
pure  memory,  hut  to  bring  the  past  for 
judgment  into  the  thousand-eyed  present, 
and  live  ever  in  a  new  day.  In  your 
metaphysics  you  have  denied  personality 
to  the  Deity,  yet  when  the  devout  mo- 
tions of  the  soul  come,  yield  to  them 
heart  and  life,  though  they  clothe  God 
with  shape  and  color.  Leave  your  theory, 
as  Joseph  his  coat  In  the  hands  of  the 
harlot,  and  flee.  A  foolish  consistency 
is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  adored 
by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and 
divines.  With  consistency  a  great  soul 
has  simply  nothing  to  do.  He  may  as 
well  concern  himself  with  his  shadow 
on  the  well.  Speak  what  you  think  now 
in  hard  words  and  tomorrow  speak  what 
tomorrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again, 
though  it  contradict  everything  you  said 
today."  

After  asserting  that  Emerson  was  not 
ineffectual  as  a  man.  because  he  was 
effectual  as  an  orator.  Mr.  Dillaway  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  Emerson  exerted  a 
great    Influence   upon  others.     It  was  he. 


for  instance,  who  started  Walt  "Whit- 
man boiling:  Again,  "a  Hindu  who 
holds  a  doctor's  degree  from  Harvard." 
finds  refreshment  In  Emerson.  After 
citing  these  and  some  other  instances 
which  will  not  impress  everyone  as  they 
have  impressed  Mr.  Dillaway,  he  con- 
cludes: "If  Father  Connolly  needs  any 
more  evidence,  let  him  read  the  opinions 
of  those  who  knew  Emerson." 

In  following  this  very  kind  suggestion, 
here  are  some  of  the  opinions  I  have 
found.  Henry  James.  Sr.,  said:  "It 
turned  out  that  any  average  old  dame 
in  a  horse  car  would  have  satisfied  my 
intellectual  capacity  Just  as  well  as 
Emerson."  And  here  is  Coventry  Pat- 
more's  impression:  "Emerson  though  a» 
good  man — that  is,  one  who  lived  up  to 
his  lights— hail  little  or  no  conscience. 
He  admired  good,  but  did  not  love  It; 
he  denounced  evil,  but  did  not  hate  it, 
and  did  not  even  maintain  that  it  was 
hateful,  but  only  held  that  it  was  greatly- 
Inexpedient.  ...  He  was  a  sweet  and 
unilormly  sunny  spirit;  but  the  sunshine 
was  that  of  the  long  Polar  day.  which 
enlightens   but   does  not   fructify." 

Emerson  himself  was  pathetically 
aware  of 'his  own  frigidity  and  aloofness. 
In  his  Journal  he  cites  the  remark  of 
one  of  his  friends  that  he  "seemed  to 
be  on  stilts."  and  then  added:  "It  is 
even  so.  Most  of  the  persons  whom  I 
see  in  mv  own  house  1  see  across  a  gulf. 
1  cannot  go  to -them  nor  they  come  to 
me.  .Nothing  can  exceed  the  frigidity 
and  labor  of  my  speech  with  such.  You 
might  turn  a  yoke  of  oxen  between 
every'  Pa'r  of  words;  and  the  behavior 
is  as  awkward  and  proud.  I  see  the 
ludlcrousness  of  the  plight  as  well  as 
tbey."  

No  one  with  a  sense  of  chivalry  can 
fail  to  appreciate  Mr.  Dillaway's  desire 
to  defend  Emerson,  who,  aB  he  says.  "Is 
no  longer  in  our  midst  and  Is  entitled  to 
a  defense  by  one  who  does  find  him  an 
inspiration."  But  a  newspaper  Is  a 
strange  vehicle  for  a  defense  of  Emer- 
son from  one  who  is  so  close  a  student 
of  him.  In  his  Journal  he  once  wrote: 
"I  hate  to  be  defended  in  a  newspaper. 
As  long  as  all  that  Is  said  against  me, 
1  feel  a  certain  sublime  assurance  of 
success,  but  as  soon  as  honied  words  of 
praise  are  spoken  for  me.  I  feel  as  one 
that  lies  unprotected  before  his  enemies." 

It  Is  I,  it  would  seem,  not  Mr.  Dillaway, 
who  have  bestowed  upon  Emerson's  ven- 
erable shade  that  "certain  sublime  assur- 
ance  of  success,"  which  he  cherished  in 
life.  It  is  a  unique  distinction  for  an 
advocatus  diaboli, 

Terbncb  L.  Coshou-t.  S.J. 

Boston  College. 


DEAD  BTJVSHm. 


BY  CTti  lUWTBOltira. 


I  u*  dead  Bamhlne.  beautiful  In  talk, 

Wrapped  on  Its  bier  in   Autumn's   yellow 
•brood  ; 
Gone  was  its  life,  that  breathed  with  Bummer** 
breath. 
And  through  jrreen,  myriad  leaves  had  suns; 
aloud. 

On  all  the  streets  a  golden  impress  left 
Recalled  its  spendor  to  my  lingering  eyes. 

Whose  sunny  memory  eould  not  be  bereft 
Of  Sunshine's  soul,  that  from  Its  grave  would 
rise. 

Thi  trees  abed  down  their  glory  on  that  bier. 

Yellow  and  crimson,  snd  rich  sullen  brown ; 
Till  when  Nlghtcaaa*  the-  earth  wttb  many  a 

tear 
Gave  It  a  mist  for  the  pale  Sunshine's  crown. 

Farewell,  lost  brightness  1     Warmth  to  life  and 
heart! 
O'er  thy  new  grave  bows  Winter,  hoar  and 
cnul; 
But  my  prophetic  fancy  stands  apart. 
And  sees  tby  springtide  gleam  on  field  and 
box 
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MEN   VERSUS  THINGS 

By  Robert  Peel 

,lmost  one  hundred  years  ago  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard  University  and  their  guests  sat 
listening  with  startled  attention  to  the 
speech  of  a  young  Bostonian,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  "What  crowded  and  breathless 
aisles,"  wrote  one  of  them  later,  "what  windows 
clustering  with  eager  heads,  what  enthusiasm  of 
approval,  what  grim  silence  of  foregone  dissent!" 
It  was,  said  another,  as  though  a  prophet  were 
proclaiming  to  them,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
Writing  later  from  England,  Carlyle  declared:  "I 
could  have  wept  to  read  that  speech;  the  clear 
high  melody  of  it  went  tingling  through  my  heart." 
In  the  intervening  century,  Emerson's  words 
have  gone  tingling  through  many  a  heart  respon- 
sive to  the  challenge  of  the  ideal.  His  subject  was 
ostensibly  "The  American  Scholar,"  but  by  his 
arresting  interpretation  of  scholarship  he  ex- 
panded the  subject  to  include  a  prophetic  vision 
of  the  ideal  possibilities  of  society. 

Why  was  the  scholarship  of  his  day,  he  asked, 
so  little  related  to  the  social  ends  of  man?  Was  it 
not  that  the  scholars,  the  bookworms,  the  pale 
young  men  in  libraries,  were  enslaved  by  the  past, 
by  the  accomplished  fact,  by  what  they  knew  only 
as  theory  and  never  as  living  reality?  They  were 
scholars  first  and  men  second — professional 
"thinkers,"  not  Man  Thinking.  They  were  subdued 
by  their  books,  as  the  mechanic  was  too  often  sub- 
dued by  his  machines  and  the  priest  by  his  forms. 

The  horseman  serves  the  horse. 
The  neatherd  serves  the  neat. 
The  merchant  serves  the  purse. 
The  eater  serves  his  meat; 
Tis  the  day  of  the  chattel, 
Web  to  weave,  and  corn  to  grind; 
Things  are  In  the  saddle. 
And  ride  mankind — 

whereas,  Emerson  pointed  out,  the  hope  of  the 
world  lay  in  man's  mounting  the  saddle  and  riding 
"things,"  making  material  appearances  his  instru- 
ment and  not  his  end,  rising  from  the  state  of  a 
farmer  to  that  of  Man  on  the  Farm,  from  the  state 
of  a  tradesman  to  that  of  Man  Trading,  from  the 
state  of  a  scholar  to  that  of  Man  Thinking 

It  is  sad  to  realize  how  little  the  world  today  has 
profited  by  Emerson's  ideal.  "Things"  have  multi- 
plied so  rapidly  and  society  has  made  so  little 
resistance  to  their  crude  domination  that  It  finds 
itself  now  on  the  edge  of  a  whirlpool  of  blind 
anarchy,  to  which  it  has  been  urged  by  the  techno- 
logical and  biological  morality  inseparable  from 
the  worship  of  "things." 

As  in  Emerson's  day,  the  scholars  are  powerless 
to  help.  Their  magnificent  material  achievements 
have  led  them  into  an  increasingly  microscopic 
specialization.  With  eyes  fixed  narrowly  on  the 
"thing,"  they  have  renounced  the  ideal  of  Man 
Thinking  to  submerge  themselves  severally  in  the 
role  of  physicist,  economist,  philologist,  psycholo- 
gist, and  so  forth.  Imprisoned  within  their  own 
closed  systems,  they  move  with  amazing  deftness 
among  the  facts  which  they  abstract  from  the 
totality  of  human  experience,  but  are  utterly  un- 
able to  relate  their  conclusions  to  the  spiritual 
destiny  of  man. 

And  so  we  have  the  spectacle  of  chemists  sol- 
emnly deploring  their  failure  to  discover  a  poison 
gas  which  shall  be  able  to  permeate  gas  masks  or 
any  other  protection  devised  against  It.  We  have 
medical  research  Intended  to  prolong  men's  lives 
indefinitely,  regardless  of  the  possibility  that  those 
lives  may  be  degraded  into  a  meaningless,  brutal 
struggle  for  things  of  no  value  In  themselves.  We 


to  a  great  extent  on  their  nonrecognitlon  of  the 
whole  human  being,  many  of  whose  activities  and 
achievements  fall  altogether  outside  accepted  *ci- 
entiflc  categories. 


Of  late  however,  there  have  been  increasing 
slims  of  an  awakening.  Within  the  past  few  months 
we  have  had  Alexis  Carrel's  hard-hitting  indict- 
ment of  the  f  allures  of  specialized  scholarship  and 
research  and  as  if  in  response  to  his  sharply 
DOmted  criticisms,  the  action  of  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Harvard  University  in  proposing  to 
establish  a  new  sort  of  professorship  which  shall 
not  be  attached  narrowly  or  finally  to  any  par- 
ticular department,  but  shall  be  reserved  for  men 
working  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  In  such 
a  way  that  they  cross  the  conventional  boundaries 
of  the  specialties.  Such  "roving  professorships" 
will  be  a  partial  answer  to  Dr.  Carrel's  statement 
that  "presidents  of  universities  and  their  advisers 
do  not  realize  that  synthetic  minds  are  as  indis- 
pensable as  analytic  ones." 

•I  have  known,"  says  President  Hopkins  of 
Dartmouth,  "of  no  such  intelligent  and  realistic 
attempt  to  offset  the  evils  of  overdepartmentali- 
zation  and  of  high  specialization  as  is  represented 
by  this  plan.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  words  'whole- 
ness' and  'holiness'  spring  from  the  same  root  *» 
not  without  an  implication  to  which  far  more 
importance  could  be  attached  advuntaganmty  Una 
is  attached  in  the  modern  college." 

This  is  getting  at  the  core  of  the  whole  problem 
of  scholarship,  and  likewise  oT  education.  The  only 
education  worthy  of  the  name  is  that  which  leads 
the  student  to  look  at  the  whole  human  being,  to 
recognize — beyond  and  above  the  mechanical,  bio- 
logical, and  rational  elements  which  too  often 
absorb  the  entire  attention  of  scholars — man's 
dominating  spiritual  identity. 

One  cannot  afford  to  be  oversanguine  about  the 
tentative  efforts  of  educationalists  to  achieve  this 
ideal;  scholarship  at  its  most  enlightened  is  a 
slow,  painstaking,  tortuous  way  of  reaching  con- 
clusions to  which  spiritual  insight  attains  in  a 
flash.  Holiness  demonstrates  wholeness  by  means 
not  susceptible  of  analysis  in  the  laboratory.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  still  needs  a  prepara- 
tory discipline,  and  there  is  cause  for  congratula- 
tion in  every  step  taken  in  the  right  direction. 
Each  forward  step  can  only  go  to  confirm  Emer- 
son's words: 

As  the  world  was  plastic  and  fluid  in  the  hands 
of  God,  so  it  is  ever  to  so  much  of  his  attributes  as 
we  bring  to  it.  To  ignorance  and  sin,  it  is  flint. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  it  as  taey  may;  but  in 
proportion  as  a  man  has  anything  in  him  divine, 
the  firmament  flows  before  him  and  takes  his 
signet  and  form. 
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links 


I  s*  the  Celebratloa  of  Ibmm'i  Birthday. 
CMOord.  Mul.,  Mar  CO,  18a*. 


Why  did  tbe  Bhodor*  blossom  *o  late, 
And  tat  Spring  keep  back  her  flowers? 

DM  the  Mar-day  know  of  her  poet's  fata. 
And  was  Katun's  grief  like  oorsT 

Ijet  us  honor  onr  friend  Indeed 

As  the  Singer  of  tbe  May; 
For  he  bade  New  England's  wintry  creed 

To  a  sunnier  faith  give  way. 

Bis  words  were  tbe  flood  of  life  and  light 

Which  hare  burst  that  ley  chain. 
And  he  walked  himself  in  the  sunshine  bright 

That  never  will  cease  to  reign. 

The  summer  of  thought  draw*  near. 

Bringing  truth  hitherto  unknown; 
But  the  herald  of  Spring  la  dear. 

And  the  might  of  bis  work  we  own.         w.  m.  I 


1 


rFrom  the  Prorldance  Journal) 

Many  a  person  of  middle  age  or  beyond, 
turning  now  to  hie  once  well-thumbed 
Emerson  books  because  the  coming  of  the 
centenary  of  the  philosopher's  birth  remind* 
him.  with  something  like  a  prick  of  con- 
science, of  his  long  neglect  of  them,  find* 
with  a  wonder  that  Is  part  sorrow  that  the 
strong,  stirring  appeal  which  once  rang  out 
from  these  then  familiar  pagw»  ring*  out 
thence  for  him  no  more.  The  discovery  I* 
unpleasing.  It  raises  disquieting  questions, 
and  no  man  in  middle  life  or  after  quite 
likes  to  be  disquieted  by  his  reading.  He 
asks  himself  sadly  whether  the  failure  to 
see  now  the  old  worthiness  which  he  onos 
saw  In  Emerson's  writings  Is  because, 
tested  by  the  standards  of  a  maturar  Intel- 
lect, the  author  warmly  admired  and  eager- 
ly studied  in  youth  must  be  taken  down 
from  the  pedestal  as  less  worthy  than  he 
then  seemed,  or  whether  his  own  mind, 
dulled,  battered.  Indurated  by  the  turmoil 
of  active  life  In  a  sordid  world,  has  lost  Its 
responsiveness  to  utterances  from  a  higher 
range  of  living  and  thinking.  And  neither 
of  these  alternative  explanations  can  be 
accepted  without  a  pang  of  regret. 

Yet  It  I*  but  natural,  and  the  most  loyal 
Emersonian  need  not  fear  that  his  leader 
is  depreciated  by  admission  of  the  fact  that 
the  Concord  philosopher  should  appeal  to 
youth  In  a  way  that  he  cannot  appeal  to 
mature  age.  The  chief  mandate  that  his 
peculiar  genius  gave  him  was  to  alleet  Hu- 
man thought  in  He  formative  stage.  He 
wm  sent  Into  the  world,  as  some  would  say, 
developed  at  his  particular  time  as  others 
would  put  It,  for  the  definite  purpose  of 
animating  and  Inspiring  the  young,  divert- 
ing their  pliable  and  forming  thoughts  from 
the  rigid  lines  of  superimposed  formalism 
in  every  field  of  thinking:  and  It  w&3  the 
young— those  young  In  spirit  If  not  In  years 
—who  In  his  lifetime  heard  him  gladly  and 
profitably.  His  mission  was  one  of  unset- 
tlement,  to  supply  impulses  not  mefhods, 
to  persuade  io  the  abandonment  of  ancient 
formula?  of  thinking,  to  Induce  men  to  look 
out  on  the  world  through  their  own  eyes 
and  not  through  the  venerable  glasses  that 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
fathers,  to  Inspire  them  to  form  new  con- 
ceptlono  for  themselves  by  tbe  purification 
of  their  own  souls. 

Necessarily  hie  appeal  was  almost  wholly 
then,  as  It  Is  In  less  degree  now,  to  the 
young— not  to  Jejune  babes,  to  be  sure,  but 
those  of  eager  though  perhaps  vague  as- 
pirations who  by  reason  of  their  years  or 
their  state  of  mind  are  still  seekers  and 
experimenters  and  doubters,  who  have  not 
yet  settled  all  things  for  themselves  and 
formed  their  final  concepts — catalogued 
them,  labelled  them  and  put  them  away  In 
a  sort  of  mental  alcohol  to  be  preserved 
unchanged  forever.  And  Emerson's  ap- 
peal reached  and  stirred  those  to  Whom  It 
was  addressed  with  a  promptness  of  suc- 
cess that  with  philosophers  has  been  rare. 
It  was  the  young  men's  organizations  of 
the  day— their  debating  clubs  and  lvceums 
and  "mutual  Improvement"  societies— that 
Invited  him  to  lecture;  It  was  the  young 
that  made  most  of  his  audiences.  Their 
fathers  heard  him  but  Infrequently  and 
read  him  but  seldom,  and  then  always  with 
a  shaking  of  the  head. 

They  said  they  could  not  understand 
him,  could  not  see  what  end  he  was  moving 
toward,  could  not  find  any  tangible  and 
classifiable  system  in  his  philosophy;  to 
them  It  was  all  an  aimless  stirring  up  of 
things,  a  vague  reaching  out  for  what  no- 
body could  say,  an  ever-renewed  running 
In  and  out  of  mental  culs-de-sac:  and  they 
laughed  scornfully  or  good-naturedly  at 
those  who  found  in  this  refreshment  and 
Inspiration  and  a  subtle  meaning  too  deep 
for  word*.  Speaking  of  Emerson's  lec- 
tures, a  distinguished  Massachusetts  Jurist 
onos  aald:  "I  cannot  understand  them, 
but  my  daughters  do."  The  remark  was 
Intended  to  be  only  a  bit  of  withering  Irony, 
but  It  was  doubtless  true.  The  young  ami 
simple  mind  can  sometimes  understand 
what  the  mature  and  complex  mind  cannot. 
Hct!^s  that  often  quoted  statement  of  too 
rural  congregation  that  wanted  tbe  so- 
called  mystic  for  their  regular  pastor  after 
he  had  preached  to  them  a  few  times.  "Wo 
are  a  very  simple  people,"  they  said,  "and 
can  understand  nobody  but  Mr.  Emerson." 

Ahd  dpest  rustics  and  tbe  Jurist'*  elty 
daurhters  .doubtless  did  understand  him. 
In  so  far  a*  getting  out  or  hi*  talk  and 
writing  all  that  be  most  (ought  to  put  Into 
thousand*  of  pulpits,  and  been  so '  thor- 
oughly absorbed  Into  tbe  life  of  today  that 
It  la  difficult  for  us  oven  to  concert*  what 
its  absence  would  mean.     We  have  achieved. 


tbe  mental  and  spiritual  uxtepenoonoc 
which  he  came  Into  tbe  world  to  org*  aad 
help  us  achieve. 

Bo  we  are  a  long  distance  from  Emerson 
now,  a  much  longer  distance  than  the  count 
of  the  year*  since  his  death  measures;  and 
if  he  Is  less  read  than  he  used  to  be.  one 
reason— perhap*  the  greatest  of  all  tbe  rea- 
sons—Is that  we  have  outgrown  one  largo 
part  of  hi*  message  to  man,  pasaed  beyond 
the  need  of  listening  to  It.  As  a  people  wo 
have  learned,  what  he  taught  with  a  cour- 
age that  Is  none  the  leas  admirable  because 
It  declared  itself  In  genUe  persuasion  rath- 
er than  •  vehement  harangue— we  have 
learned  to  say  that  "a  popgun  I*  a  popgun. 
though  the  ancient  and  honorable  of  tba 
•isrth  affirm  It  to  be  the  crack  of  doom.*' 


Three  Glimpses 

of  Emerson 

Some  Personal  Recollections 

BT   EDWARD  B.    MORSE. 

1HAVE  always  regarded  as  a  curious  Inci- 
dent an  experience  which  ooourred  to  as* 
when  I  was  a  very  young  man,  at  the 
time  so  fully  absorbed  with  natural  his- 
tory atudles  that  literature  other  than  *cien- 
tlfto  or  the  dally  newspaper  held  little  inter- 
est for  me.  As  a  Portland  boy  the  name  Of 
Longfellow  was  familiar  to  me.  1  bad  of 
course  heard  the  name*  of  Emerson.  Haw- 
thorne, Whittler  and  other  great  lights  of 
New  England.  I  doubt,  however.  If  por- 
traits of  any  of  these  men  would  have  ex- 
cited my  Interest  or  arrested  my  attention 
for  a  moment;  In  fact  the  portraits  of 
General  McMahon.  General  Pellesler,  after- 
wards Due  de  Malakoff,  Lord  Raglan  and 
other  heroes  of  the  Crimean  war  were  muob 
more  familiar  to  me  than  any  American 
outside  Washington.  Franklin  and  the 
other  great  men  of  our  country'*  early 
history.  These  details  are  mentioned  onqr 
to  accentuate  the  incident  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

An  appointment  had  been  made  to  meat 
a  friend  at  the  Parker  House,  and  after 
waiting  in  the  public  room  for  some  time 
I  became  Inpatient  and  started  for  my 
friend's  office.  Hurrying  down  School 
street,  through  a  current  of  people  that 
ran  both  ways,  dodging  the  numerous  Indi- 
viduals that  crowded  the  narrow  sidewalk 
and  probably  keeping  an  eye  out  for  my 
friend  I  suddenly  realised  that  In  that 
motley  crowd  an  extraordinary  face  had 
passed  me,  this  realization  coming  to  me 
only  after  1  had  gone  some  distance.  Every- 
thing that  I  was  Intent  upon  for  the 
moment  was  forgotten  and  I  abruptly 
turned  and  followed  the  man.  Intending  to 
go  by  him  and  then  standing  at  one  side, 
get  another  glimpse  of  that  remarkable 
face.  A*  I  overtook  him  I  observed  the 
toll,  npare,  slightly  bent  figure  moving  along 
as  placidly  as  It  he  were  following  a  coun- 
try path.  The  black  hlgh-crownea  hat,  out 
of  fashion,  as  were  the  black  clothing, 
well  worn,  but  by  no  means  seedy.  His 
whole  make-up  was  that  of  a  well-to-do 
country  farmer,  possibly  a  minister  or  doe- 
tor,  clothed  In  his  best  for  his  dry  visit. 
Before  I  was  able  to  pass  him.  he  turned 
Into  the  Parker  House  and  entered  the  very 
room  I  had  Just  left.  So.  Improving  the 
chance  to  the  full  I  took  a  chair  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  hi*  deeply  thought- 
ful and  benign  face.  My  friend  finally  cams 
and  before  any  salutation  had  passed  be- 
tween us,  I  whispered  asking  who  the  man 
was  who  was  directly  opposite.  Indicating 
by  a  slight  gesture;  he  looked  at  me  In 
(urptise  as  he  said,  /"Emerson."  To  a 
hustling  and  somewhat  wide-awake  boy 
who  cared  more  for  his  study  of  shells  aad 
a  good  time  and  less  for  literature  and  Its 
creators.  It  was  certainly  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  the  face  of  this  sweet  spirit 
should  have  stamped  an  impression  upon 
his  retina  that  caused  him  to  turn  for  an- 
other glimpse.  I  did  not  notice  him  in  pass- 
ing. It  was  only  after  having  passed  him 
In  that  crowd  of  Jostling  men  that  1  be- 
came sware  of  the  existence  of  tbl*  won- 
derful fao*. 


EMEE805  HIS8ED  AT  BT  HARVARD 
B0T8. 

In  all  Emerson's  Experience  as  :i 
lecturer  there  was  onlv  one  occasion 
when  he  received  that  tribute  to  a  rad- 
ical orator's  timely  eloquence  which 
is  expressed  in  hisses.       The    pas.«ii<n' 


oftlie  Fugitive  Slave  Law  stirred  liim 
into  uuwouted  moral  passion  and  relig- 
ious wrath.  He  accepted  an  iu  vital  ion 
lo  deliver  a  lecture  in  Cambridgcport . 
railed  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  that  infamous  Hiiouialv  in  juris- 
prudence aud  insult  to  justice  which 
had  the  impudence  to  call  itself  a  law. 
Those  who  sympathized  with  him  were 
thi-rc  in  force  ;  bat  a  score  or  two  of 
foolish  Harvard  students  came  down 
from  the  college  to  the  hall  where  the 
lecture  was  delivered,  determined!"  as- 
sert "the  rights  of  the  South,"  and  to 
preserve  the  threatened  union  of  tlie 
States.  They  were  the  rowdiest,  nois- 
est,  most  brainless  set  of  young  gentle- 
men that  ever  pretended  to  be  engaged 
in  studying  "the  humanities'*  of  tin- 
chief  university  of  the  cotin'ry.  Their 
only  arguments  were  hisses  and  groans 
whenever  the  most  illustrious  of  Amer- 
ican men  of  letters  uttered  an  opiuiou 
which  expressed  the  general  opinion  of 
the  civilized  world.  If  he  quoted  Coke. 
Holt.  Blackstone.  Mansfield.  they 
hissed  all  these  sages  of  the  law  lie- 
cause  their  judgments  came  from  the 
illegal  lips  of  Emerson.  It  was  cu- 
rious to  watch  him  as,  at  each  poiut  he 
made,  he  paused  to  let  the  storm  of 
hisses  subside.  The  noise  was  some- 
thing he  had  never  heard  before  ;  thorn- 
was  a  queer,  quizzical,  squirrel-like  or 
bird-like  expression  in  his  eye  as  he 
calmly  looked  round  to  see  what  strange 
human  ajti— is*  were  present  to  make 
such  sounds  ;  and  when  he  proceeded 
to  utter  another  indisputable  truth,  and 
it  was  responded  to  by  another  chorus 
of  hisses,  he  seemed  absolutely  to  eujoy 
the  new  sensation  he  experienced,  and 
waited  for  these  signs  of  disapprobation 
to  stop  altogether  before  he  resumed 
his  discourse.  The  experience  was 
novel ;  still  there  was  not  the  slightest 
tremor  in  his  voice,  not  even  a  trace  of 
the  passionate  resentment  which  a 
speaker  under  such  circumstances  aud 
impediments  usually  feels,  and  which 
urges  him  into  the  cheap  retort  about 
«erpeuts,  but  a  quiet  waiting  for  the 
time  when  he  should  be  allowed  to  go 
on  with  the  next  sentence.  During 
the  whole  evening  he  never  uttered  a 
word  which  was  not  written  down  in 
the  manuscript  from  which  he  read. 
Many  of  us  at  the  time  urged  Kmersou 
to  publish  the  lecture ;  ten  or  fill  ecu 
years  after,  when  he  was  selecting  ma- 
terial for  a  new  volume  of  essays,  I 
entreated  him  to  include  in  it  the  old 
lecture  at  Cambridgeport ;  but  he,  after 
deliltcration,  refused,  feeling  probably 
that  being  written  under  the  impulse 
of  the  passion  of  the  day,  it  was  no  fit 
aud  fair  summary  of  the  characters  ol 
the  statesmen  he  assailed.  Of  one  pas- 
sage in  the  lecture  1  preserve  a  vivid 
remembrance.  After  affirming  that  the 
eternal  law  of  righteousness,  which  rules 
all  created  things,  nullified  the  enactment 
of  Cougress,  and  after  citing  the  opin- 
ions of  several  magnates  of  jurispru- 
dence, that  immoral  laws  are  void  and 
of  no  effect,  he  slowly  added,  in  a 
scorching  and  biting  irony  of  tone 
which  no  words  can  describe,  "but  still 
i  a  little  Episcopalian  clergyman  as- 
sured me  yesterday  that  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  must  be  obeyed  and  en- 
forced." After  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  the  immense  humor  of  bringing 
all  the  forces  of  nature,  all  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  and  all  the  decisions 
of  jurists  to  bear  with  their  Atlas 
weight  on  the  shoulders  of  one  poor 
little  conceited  clergyman  to  crush  him 
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to  atoms,  and  he  in  his  innocence  not  ;n  which  his  "natural  religion"  embraced 
conscious  of  it,  makes  me  laugh  now  the  humntes  anJ  bail  the  vision  of  the 
as  all  the  audience  laughed  then,  the  world.  t\  lAln  Rome  >u  more  impressed 
belligerent  Harvard  students  included,  by  hislJjt V""  immortality  than  by  all  she 
— [E.  P.  Whipple,  in  Harper's  maga-     ever  rJfJor  heard  before,  and  h:s  words  to 

her  arc  tBo  words  at  the  basis  of  the  creed 

of  universal  reunion  :  "1  am  so  cure  that  the 
hereafter  will  be  so  ronoh  better  than  the 
possibility  of  Imagining  that  the  mariner  doss 
not  occupy  my  thought  Bo  wonderful  is 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  ordering  of 
the  hour."  Here  is  the  key  to  present  im- 
mortality, and  the  beat  earnest  of  what  is 
vet  to  he 


line  fur  September. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

STODAY.  JULY  23,  1832. 

EMERSON   DAY  AT  CONCORD. 

The  commemoration  of  Emerson  yester- 
day as  poet  and  philosopher,  the  6ret  step 
■way  from  the  personality  of  the  man  to  the 
public  consideration  of  his  work  in  the  world, 
the  first  step  taken  in  Concord  to  recognize 
him  as  something  more  than  friend  and 
neighbor,  was  notable  for  the  variety  of  the 
utterances  and  for  the  substantial  unity  of 
what  was  said.  Such  free  speaking  usually 
result*  in  discordant  cotes.  Not  go  yester- 
day. The  company  was  decifted.y  Emer- 
sonian, nay,  intensely  so,  but  it  included 
three  generations  of  those  who  recognize 
Emerson  as  the  foremost  ethical  teacher  in 
America.  Thftre  were  the  old  companions 
who  fought  the  battles  of  politic  a1,  and  re- 
ligious freedom  fifty  years  and  less.  ago.  gray- 
headed,  gray-bearded,  a  sUlwart  but  limited 
company.  There  were  the  young  men  aud 
women  who  never  failtd  to  hear  bis  lectures 
in  Boston,  and  whose  hearts  were  thrilled 
forty  years  since  with  his  fresh  and  original 
thought  There  were  the  bright  men  and 
women  of  today,  those  who  are  moving  pres- 
ent thought  and  whom  Emerson  Set  to  think- 
ing for  themselves.  There  was  also  the  still 
younger  company  of  those  just  entering  now 
upon  life  who  are  feeling  the  wider  circle  of 
intellectual  activity  which  Emerson's  think;  ng 
made  possible  in  America.  It  was  the  pres- 
ence ot  these  elements,  both  on  the  p'ntform 
and  in  the  audience,  that  made  yesterday's 
exercises  both  interesting  aud  significant. 
There  was  an  intellectual  movement,  repre- 
sented in  the  Concord  town  hall  yesterday, 
which  is  no*-  measured  by  weight  or  size,  or 
by  any  material  limits.  It  wa?  the  move- 
ment of  the  belter,  quicker,  higher  intel- 
lectual life,  which  has  begun  to  permeate 
our  philosophy  and  letters  from  the  Emer- 
sonian centre.  Mr.  AlcuU's  beautiful  pcem. 
incomparably  the  most  touching  and  pathetic 
word  yet  said  of  his  great  friend,  irave  the 
keynote  of  the  occasion,  and  l>r  Jiartol,  in 
hie  characteristic  way,  pro'ongeJ  the  note  ol 
reminiscence  that  carried  Kmersun  back  to  a 
niche  among  the  ancients,  while  almost  in 
the  same  breath  he  put  his  work  forward  as 
a  vital  force  in  the  thought  of  the  day.  Mrs. 
Howe  and  Mrs.  Cheney,  repri  sontative 
young  women  into  whose  minds  K:nerson's 
thought  in  earlier  years  went  as  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  stood  forth  yesterday  on  the 
platform  as  the  b?st  illustrations  of  what 
Emerson  did  for  the  women  of  hia  time.  l'i. 
Harris,  as  is  his  wont,  gathered  up  the  scat- 
tered elements  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
cord thinkers  into  a  clear  and  coherent 
method  that  is  simply  invaluable,  a?  the  key 
to  bis  thought  Mr  Albee  and  Mr.  Sanborn, 
as  representing  what  Emerson  did  for  the 
young  men  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  bore  ample  testimony  to 
his  mental  hospitality.  And  the  whole  day's 
talk  was  as  free  and  generous  a  departure 
from  that  merely  personal  talk  about  a  great 
man,  which  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  an 
end,  to  the  fnr  larger  subject  of  what  was 
vital  in  his  relations  to  the  Infinite  and  to  the 
present  world,  as  any  on?  could  have  desired. 
May  not  the  occasion  yesterday  be  prophetic, 
Concord,  in  the  utterances  of  Judge  Hoar  a: 
the  funeral,  bore  testimony  to  the  career  of 
one  who  seemed  remarkably  like  an  "un- 
tallen  man."  The  school  of  ph  losopb) , 
which  gTew  out  of  his  thought  in  the  raiuds 
of  others,  yesterday  presented  him  as  a  fresh 
teacher  in  literature  and  philosophy;  and  the 
next  step  will  be  to  set  forth  the  positive  way 


AT  SLEEPY  HOLLOW 
May  *5«  *9°3 

BT  REV.   HENRT   O.   SPAUIJHNQ 

*..  TimmUt   Clnb  and  the  Twentieth 

R«"J  •'  **  TUCemorr  Club) 

rfl-ithln    thla    wood,     this    ahadow-haunted 

A  sirred  grove  where  the  rapt  aouUmay 

•-  wtuTwnWst  the  graves  of  far-famed 


Who  d 
stream 


And  one 

pines. 


"elt  beside  fair  Concord's  loitering 


here,  beneath  these  guardian 


I -oon  this  topmost  ridge,  aa  fita  his  fame. 
Whose    kindling    word     for     coming     ages 
shines. 
And   Nature   on   ber   heart    Imprints   his 
name. 
His  presence  made  these  neighboring  woods 
and  plains.' 
The  sluggish  river,   the  uncertain  fields 
Vocal  with  songs  whose  animating  jtralns^ 
Bet    free    the 
yields. 

fro    [here.  In 

IWii.'n  thl 
■     laid 
On   life  and   thought: 
ways 
Dwarfed  the  New  World  for  nobler  Issued 
made; 


soul     that   to    their  music 


bleak  and  unproductive  days, 
dead  Paal  Its  palsying  hand  bad 

and  old.  prescriptive 


voice  was  heard, 
voice. 


a  strong,  commanding 


Rousing  the  slumbering  conscience  of  the 
land. 
Bidding  the  soul  In  Its  own  might  rejoice 
And  hear  within  the  Godhead's  clear  com- 
mand. 
He  taught  men  how  to  find  the  Bread  that 
feeds; 
To   read    Life's   answer,    when    the    world 
they  scan. 
No  lonjer  darkly  In  the  glass  of  creeds. 
'     But    face   to   face   with   Nature.   God   and 

Man. 
And  where  old  faiths  had  once  their  altars 
reared 
No  daring  Image-breaker  was  he   found; 
He  laid  the  Idols  men   hefore  had  feared 
With  sweet  and   tender  reverence  on    the 
ground. 

Once  more,  at  the  glad  time  that  marks  tils 
birth, 
The  royal,   heaven-crowned   Spring   comes 
to  his  own; 
While  Nature's  acclamations  fill  the  earth 
As  May.   the  queen,   conducts  him   to   his 
throne. 

And  him.  the  Springtime's  lover,  poet.  seer. 

Nature's   true   painter  and     her     faithful 
priest. 
Singing  again  hit*  strenuous  songs  we  hear. 

And  sit  bPside  him  at  the  Elyslan  feast. 

We  see  the  fresh  Rhodora  In  the  woods 
*nd   Beauty   to  our  eyes  appears  divine; 

With  n,m  we  walk  the  sylvan  solitudes 
And  drink  the  happy  Spring's  remember- 
ing wine; 

Or  stray  In  fancy  by  his  favorite  stream 
As    high    and    "higher    rides    the    sun    of 
May"; 

A  second  river  greets  us  with  its  gleam. 
A  light  and  glow  that  are  not  of  the  day. 

But   not  alone  of  Nature's  ordered   life 
He  sang;  the  grand  Ideals  of  the  mind 

He  mode  us  lee!,  that  In   the  noble  strife 
For  Truth  and   Freedom  we  would   Man- 
hood find. 

And   better   than   we   know,    he   taught,   we 
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Al  cverytliiug  of  time,  place  and  condition,  and 
•»  is  inconsumable  in  the  flames  ol  religion." 
A»  Vln-n  Mtprrimce  has  exhausted  the  view 
^-  of  tcuijwrainent  it  finds  that  it  has  learned 
j^*thc  necessity  of  succession  in  objects.  For 
Jm  there  is  a  process   underlying  things,  and  we 


" — "  ™  see  that  what    made    us  explain  illusion  by 

In  the  memorial  exerefsea  on  Saturday  at  >■  temperament  was  the  discovery  that  things 
Concord  (fully  reported  by  our  correspond-  J  changed  through  external  influences.  Now  we 
cut  in  another  column).  Professor  W.  T.  -^  kcc  a  little  l*tt.T,  and  understand  that  there 
'"      .  ,  ,  „  *    is  succession— one  phase  giving  way   to  an- 

Harns  s|K)kc  as  follows.  ()tller  an(,  „,„,  e^i^ing   a  Rerjes  of  intiii- 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  there _ls  no  .>onceM  instead  of  one  final  result.  Teinixra- 
unity  in  Emerson's  prose  essays,  and  that  V  luent  therefore,  is  no  finality,  for  it  produces 
they  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  brilliant  ^no  ,,itimate  state  or  condition,  but  succeeds 
statements  loosely  connected  and  IhhidiI  into  >  oll)  in  milking  a  transitorv  impression.  We 
paragraphs,  with  only  such  unity  as  Ls  given  y,  pass  out  of  this  stadium  6f  cxjicrienee  and 
by  the  lids  of  the  volume.  Me  hear  it  said  t,  rnter  on  the  theorv  of  the  world  that  sees 
that  the  exjierlment  has  been  tried  of  reading  5  change  and  succession  according  to  some  law 
an  entire  essay,  sentence  by  sentence,  back-  3  0r  other.  We  look  now  for  that  law.  When  we 
ward  from  the  end,  without  injury  to  the, ^  see  the  law  we  shall  understand  the  order  of 
sense.  This  lack  of  order  and  connection  has|<^  bpqiu>m.e,  and  can  map  out  the  orbit  of  life 
even  been  praised  as  giving  variety  of  form  .  am,  ol  thinirs.  Wc  shall  sec  the  true  order  of 
and  freshness  of  style.    While  it  is  true  that   »^  G^neKul. 

there  is  no  parading  of  syllogrsrir  reasoning  ^  ^.|li9  ^ew  of  tuc  necPssarv  order  of  se- 
in  Emerson's  essays  and  no  ratiocination.^  ouence  is  no  longer  a  view  of  mere  change, 
there  is  quite  sufficient  unity  of  a  higher  kind  "V  1)U,  a  vi(.„.  o{  t)l4,  wnoiCi  ani(  hence  a  view  of 
if  one  will  but  once  «anj«e*eiKi  rtre  thoughts  -  ]||e  nx(.j  an,|  stable.  The  orbit  remains, 
with  any  ihfjree  of  clearness^  In  a  work  of  C  ,jl(,ugh  the  planet  wanders  periietually.  Eiu- 
°"_':W.e'*  erson  calls  the  view  of  the  law  of  change 
'■Mirfnce,"  as  if  the  seeing  of  11  line  as  a  whole 
vc:c  liie  seeiiig  of  a  surface.  Various  stadia 
of  opinion  there  might  be  on  this  plane  of  ex- 
pel ience.  A  hit  narrow  orbit  or  a  very 
wide  one  might  Ik-  computed  for  the  cycle  of 
succession.  The  progress  of  experience  will 
correct  the  narrow  view.  We  think  today 
that  we  have  taken  iu  all  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  object  of  investigation,  but  to- 
morrow we  discover  new  ones  anil  have 
to  enlarge  our  description.  "Surface"  ex- 
pands and  we  make  new  theories  of  the 
law.  Wc  arc,  however,  dealing  with  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  cannot  formu- 
late the  whole  under  any  such  law,  for  the 
whole  cannot  lie  cause  of  something  else  or 
the  effect  of  some  other  lieing.  Emerson 
calls  the  next  form  of  experience  "surprise," 
lie<  anse  it  begins  with  the  insight  made  in 
some  high  moment  of  life,  when  for  the  first 
time  one  gets  a  gliiu|>se  of  the  form  of  tin- 
whole.  What  must  lie  the  form  of  the  whole? 
yon  ask.  The  whole  does  not  admit  of  such 
predicates  as  we  apply  to  the  part  or  frag- 
ment. The  dependent  has  one  law,  and  the 
independent  has  another.  The  dependen, 
presupposes  something;  it  is  a  relative  exist- 
ence, and  its  lieing  is  in  another.  The  inde- 
pendent is  self-contained,  self-active,  self- 
determined,  <•«>(#«  sui.  The  first  insight  is  a 
"surprise,"  and  so  is  the  second  insight ;  all 
of  the  high  moments  of  experience  admit  us 
to  "surprises,"  for  we  see  the  fountain  of  pure 
energy  and  self-dctcrniination  in  place  of  the 
limitations  of  things,  and  the  derivative  fjnal- 
itv  of  objects  which  receive  only  their  allotted 
measures  of  lieing.  The  soul  ojiens  into  the 
sea  of  creative  energy,  inexhaustible  and  ever 
imparting. 

By  these  moments  of  "surprise,"  therefore, 
we  ascend  to  a  new  place  of  exiierieucc,  no 
longer  haunted  by  those  dismal  spectres  of 
delusion,  temperament,  change,  and  surface, 
or  mechanic,  fixed  laws.  Things  are  not  frag- 
ments of  a  vast  machine,  nor  are  men  links  in 
a  cosmic  process  that  first  develops  and  then 
crushes  them.  Things  do  not  exist  in  suc- 
cession, as  it  before  seemed  to  iu,  but  the 
true,  real  existence  that  we  have  found  is 
always  the  same.  We  enter  through  the 
moments  of  surprise  into  the  realm  of  insight, 
into  reality,  hence  reality  is  Emerson's  sixth 
category  of  experience.  "  By  persisting  Ui 
read  or  to  think,  this  region  gives  further  sign 
of  itself,  as  it  were,  in  flashes  of  light,  in 
sudden  discoveries  of  its  profound  beauty  and 
repose,    as    if   the   clouds    that    covered    it 

fiarted  at  Intervals  and  showed  the  approacb- 
ng    traveller    the    inland    mountains   with 


litcrarv  art,  such  as  a  drama  or  a  novel, 
expect  organic  unity  as  well  as  logical  unity. 
There  must  lie  a  beginning  iu  which  we  form  § 
our  acquaiutances    with    the  persons,    theirw) 
surroundings  and  the  peculiarities  of  cliar-^" 
aeterand  situation,  then  a  middle  in  which 
character  and  situation  develop  into  collisions 
as  a  natural  result,  then  a  solution  of  the  col- 
lision  liv  one  mode  or  another,  restoring  the 
equilibrium  in  the  social  whole.     In  the  prose 
essay -we  cannot  expect  organic  unity,  but  we 
mav  exjiect  rhetorical  unity  and  logical  unity. 
There    need    be    no  formal  syllogisms;    the 
closest  unity  of  the   logical   kind  is  the  dia- 
lectic uuitv  that  liegins  with  the  simplest  and 
most    obvious  phase  of  the  subject,  and  dis- 
covers by  investigation   the  uext  phase  that 
naturally   follows.     It  is  an  unfoldin"  of  the 
subject  according  to  its  natural  growth  in  ex- 
perience.   Starting  with  this  view,  we  shall 
discover  this  and  that  defect,  this  and  that 
necessary  correction,  and  in  the  end  we  shall 
reach  a  liotter  insight,  which,  of  course,  will 
lie  the  second  step  in  our  treatise,  and  must 
lie  followed  out  in  the.  same  way  as  before. 
Such    development     of    a    theme     exhibits 
and    exjiounds    the     genesis    of    conviction, 
and   is  the  farthest  rouioved  from  mere  dog- 
matism.   We  Jiass  through  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion, adopting  and  rejecting  them  in  succes- 
sion on  our  way  to  the  true  final  conclusion. 
There  Is  no  logical  method  equal  to  this  one 
that    expounds  the    genesis  of  the    subject. 
When  we  have  reached   the  conclusion,  wc 
have  exhausted  the  subject  and  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  result.   Such  is  the  method  that 
Plato'descrilies  and  indorses  in  the  seventh 
liool:  of  his  "Republic."      To  lie  sure,  the  nil- 
trained  intellect  will  often  get  confused  amid 
the  labvrinth  of  conflicting  opinions,  just  as 
the  caliow  voting  men  did  when  Socrates  a]>- 
plied  his  method  to  their  theories.    The  read- 
er is  apt  to  expect  a  consistency  of  opinion 
from  the  lieginning  to  the  end.     Difference  of 
views  bewilders  him.  Emerson  has  furnished 
us  nianv   very  wonderful  examples  of  dialec- 
tic tieatinent'of  his  subject.     But  he  has  been 
very    careful    to    avoid    the    show     of    ra- 
tiocination    and      the     parade     of      proof- 
making.      The  object  of  his  writing  was  to 
present  truth,  and  to    produce  insight,  and 
not  to  make  proselytes.  The  student  of  litera- 
ture who  wishes  to  learn  the  dialectic  art, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  become  acquainted 
with   the  genesis  of  Emerson's  view  of  the 
world,  should  study  the  essay  on    "Experi- 
ence"  in  the  second" series  of  essays.    In  this 
wonderful  piece  of  writing  we  have  a  coin- 
|K-nd  of  his  insights  into  life  and  nature  ar- 
ranged in  dialectic  order.      Master  his  treat- 
ment of  the  topics  and  you  will  iliscover  what 
constitute  real  steps  of  progress  in  experience, 
and  at  the  same  time  yon  will  learn  bow  the 
first  grows  into  the  second  and  that  into  the 
next,  and  so  on  to  the  highest  view  of  the 
world  that  he  has  attained,  or  to  the  final 
view    reached    by  men    of    deepest    insight, 
called  seers.      He  names  these  steps  or  stadia 
in    experience,    illusion,    teuiivraiiicnt.    sne- 
cinssion,  surface,   surprise,    reality  and    sul>- 
jcctlvoncBs.      The  first  phase  of  ex|icrience, 
according  to  him.  brings  us  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  illusion.      This  is  a  great  step.      The 
naive  man  without  culture  of  any  sort  has  not 
reflected  enough    to  reach  this    point.      He 
rests  iu  the  cum  action  that   all   about  him  is 
really  hist  what  he  sees  it.     He  does  not  ner- 
eeive  the  relativity  of  things.     But  at  the  first 
start  in  culture,  long  sinco  begun  even  among 
me  lowest  savages,  mere  apjieara  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  more  in  tilings  than  apjicars 
at  first  sight.    Things  are  fragments  of  larger 
things ;  facts    are  fragment*  of  larger  facts. 
Change  of  the  totality  of  conditions   changes 
the  thing  or  fact  that  is  licfore  us.     Things 
escape  us,  and  thus  "dream  delivers  us  to 
dream,  and  there  is  no  end  to  illusion.    Life 
is  a  train  of  moods  like  a  string  of  beads,  and, 
as  we  pass  through  them,  they  prove    to  lie 
many-colored  lenses  which  paint  the  world 
their  own  hue,  and  each  shows  only  what  lies 
in  its  focus."    What  experience  comes  uext 
after  this  one  of  illusion  ?    Evidently  the  per- 
ception of  conditioning  circumstance,  the  per- 
ception of  iMe  ar  »at*nul  iatfnence  which 
may  be  called  teiujierawent. 
Structure    or  tem|>erament  "prevails    over 


HELPED  BY  EMERSON. 

Woman's  Debt  to  Poet  ls 
Told  by  Mrs.  Spencer. 


Prof.  Schmidt  Treats  of  His 
Oriental  Learning. 


Impromptu    Discussion    on 
Bible  as  Product  of  the  East 

Last  night's  lecture  in  the  Emerson 
memorial  course  at  Huntington  Hall 
was  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garltn  Spencer  of 
New  York  on   "The  American  Woman's 


Debt  to  Eanereon."    The  speaker  said  in 
part: 

"On  Sept.  20.  1855,  Ralph  "Waldo  Em- 
erson delivered  a  lecture  before  a 
woman's  rights  convention  in  Boston 
entitled  'Woman/  In  it  he  declared : 
'There  is  no  movement  more  seriously 
Interesting  to  every  healthy  and 
thoughtful  mind  than  that  to  benefit 
the  position  of  woman.'  He  thus  spoke 
while  that  movement  was  still  a  simple 
collective  claim  for  wnmnn'stUhis.  »o- 
bore  it  had  differentiated  into  a  strug- 
gle for  hiehv-r  education;  tht  effort  10 
secure  industrial  training  and  oppor- 
tunity and  pecuniary  reward;  the  dis- 
tinct appeal  for  equal  legal  rights,  and 
the  subsequent  demand  for  the  ballot. 

"Twelve  years  before,  Margaret  Ful- 
ler had  declared  in  the  Dial  what 
women  needed  and  asked  for  was  'not 
equal  power  with  men,  for  of  th;it  om- 
nipotent nature  will  not  allow  her  to  be 
defrauded,  but  a  chartered  right  too 
fully  recognized  to  be  abused.'  This  claim 
was  put  forward  at  thf  lust  woman's 
rights  convention,  in  Seneca  Falls,  In 
1848.  How  narrow  the  position  o£  women 
at  that  time  was  the  younger  s^ntra- 
tlon  of  this  day  cannot  In  the  least  real- 
ize, and  many  of  their  elders  have 
almost  forgotten. 

"So  single  right  of  individuality  was 
left  her  in  marriage.  She  could  not  pro- 
tect her  person  or  her  own  right.  As 
Lucy  Stone  quaintly  said.  'If  a  woman 
had  a  leg  cut  off  by  a  railroad  accident 
Jier  husband  might  recover  damages. 
nut  she  could  not,  for  her  legs  were  Ills 
legs.'  She  could  hold  no  property  In 
marriage,  given  to  her  or  paid  for  her 
own  work.  What  a  strongly  radical  po- 
sition, therefore,  was  that  taken  by 
Emerson  in  3S55.  when  he  proclaimed 
that  no  equal  right  of  property  or  per- 
son rouJd  be  in  Justice  refused  to 
woman, 

"The  story  of  the  new  Industrial  and 
professional  opportunities  for  wom?n 
reads  like  a  romance,  so  rapid  has  been 
the  change  since  1856,  yet  it  Is  possible 
still  to  read  public  statistical  docu- 
ments. In  which  the  wages  of  married 
women  are  referred  to  as  "financial  as- 
sistance to  the  family,*  Instead  of  the 
wages  earned  by  an  Individual  worker 

"Much  as  the  American  woman  Is  In- 
debted to  Emerson  for  his  position  in 
regard  to  her  claims  to  new  rights,  she 
Is  still  more  Indebted  to  blm  for  hie 
serious  treatment  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  that  claim.  He  says  that  It 
ls  claimed  that  'she  has  not  sufficient 
moral  power  or  Intellectual  force  to 
control  the  perturbations  of  her  physi- 
cal structure.*  To  this  Emerson  replies 
that  'It  Is  true  that  women  are  victims 
of  a  finer  temperament  than  are  men; 
they  are  more  personal.*  But  Emerson 
regards  this  as  a  reaso*  for,  and  not 
against,  equal  sharing  by  women  of  all 
social  life.  'Human  society,'  he  say? 
'lis  made  up  of  partialities;  the  partiali- 
ties of  women  are  Just  those  which  are 
needed  to  balance  the  partialities  of 
men.'  Modern  science  re-enforces  this 
position,  by  saying  that  women,  'who 
are  the  constants  In  human  progress* 
and  furnish  the  larger  share  of  the 
'motive  power  of  desire  and  affection.' 
are  needed  at  every  point  to  counter* 
balance  the  'variant  tendency*  of  men 
and  to  furnish  field  for  men's  'directive 
power.' 

"The  greatest  debt  of  American  worn 
en  to  Emerson,  however,  ls  not  his 
recognition  and  aid  given  to  their  new 
movement  to  (better  their  own  position, 
but  that  he  taught  the  necessity  of 
freedom  for  the  development  of  all  hu- 
man nature.'* 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  literature  at, 
<^ornell  Unlverslty.lectured  in  thp  morn 
ing  at  Concord  in  the  Emerson  memorial 
course,  on  "Emerson  and  Oriental 
Thought."  It  was  doubtless  the  first 
careful  study  by  an  expert  of  a  phase 
in  Emerson's  product  that,  while  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  alluring  philo- 
sophic views  presented  by  the  Concord 
writer.  Is  one  the  farthest  removed 
from  ordinary  linen  of  inquiry.  The  in 
cldent  of  the  day  wos  a  protest  by  the 
Rev.  H.  K.  Hanna.  the  Episcopal  pastor 
of  Concord,  against  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Bible  as  a  development  and  expression 
of  Oriental  thought,  followed  by  an  ani- 
mated discussion  of  this  sidelight  on  the 
topic. 

Prof.  Schmidt  t^»gan  by  Indicating  the 
difficulty  of  setting  bounds  to  the  terra 
Oriental  thought  In  terms  that  make  It 
generic  and  different  from  other,  say 
Occidental,  thought.  Geographical  meri- 
dians were  of  little  use  In  this  connec- 
tion, as  the  field  might  easily  be  ex- 
Tended  as  to  Include  much  that  would 
not  be  eastern.  Further  Inquiry  from  a 
philosophic  point  of  view  would  leveV 
boundaries  even  more,  so  that  the  con- 
ventional definition,  a  very  Imperfect 
one,  must  serve  for  the  moment. 

Who  shall  say,  for  example,  what  Em- 
erson derived  from  Japan,  the  speaker 
continued.  How  much  did  he  know  of 
Confucius  or  La-Ro-tze,  the  Chlneso 
seers?  India  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
museum,  where  philosophic  biology  has 
perhaps  the  fewest  missing  links.  Asia 
again  ls  an  even  more  heterogeneous 
mass. 

Europe  Is  as  one  in  thought  and  cus- 
tom compared  to  It.  How  far  Emerson 
explored  this  region  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, at  least  from  his  books  as 
sources  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  he  read  some  of  the  product 
of   the  east  In  translations  by  English 
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Emerson's  progress  through  a  transls-" 
tlon,  therefore,  must  be  likened  to  the 
flitting  of  a  bee.  picking  out  the  drop* 
of  wisdom  that  might  reward  the  search. 
His  was  a  tack  of  Identification,  amid 
the  Imperfections  Inseparable  from 
translations,  a  task  In  which  Emerson 
excelled,  and  led  him  to  sure  and  fairly 
accurate  estimates  of  great  characters 
and  events. 

Of  the  long  line  of  eastern  thinkers. 
Haflz.  the  Persian,  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  welcome  to  Emerson.  He  must 
have  recognized  In  him  a  fellow-rebel, 
chafing  against  the  formalism  of  his 
day.  who  sang  of  the  Joys  of  wine,  be- 
cause it  was  a  forbidden,  Joy.  Baadl, 
the  wise.  sane,  serene  Persian,  ws*  evi- 
dently a  treasured  friend,  and  he  omits 
no  good  chance  to  sing  his  praises 

The  early  continental  research  Into 
the  Old  Testament,  beginning  with 
Astruc  and  continued  by  the  German 
critics,  does  not  appear  In  Emerson's- 
work  except  In  parallel.  The  Germans 
were' prompt  to  recognize  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  essentially  oriental,  and 
could  only  be  studied  Intelligently  with 
that  In  mind. 

German  was  not  a  common  accom- 
plishment In  Emerson's  day,  and  more- 
over, the  colonists  had  other  more 
pressing  Interests  than  questions  of 
Babylonian  origins,  or  the  status  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  literature.  A  curious 
commentary  on  Emerson's  work  ie  his 
neglect  of  the  book  of  Job,  that  Goethe 
at  least  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  characteristic  products  of  He- 
brew thought. 

It  Is  Interesting,  however,  to  note  that 
Emerson  early  recognized  the  Canticles 
as  a  love  song,  a  result  that  anticipated 
by  many  decades  the  work  of  historical 

students  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hie 
lecognition  of  the  oriental  cast  of 
thought  In  the  New  Testament  was  evi- 
dent In  1S32,  when  he  left  his  pulpit,  pro- 
claiming that  by  no  proper  conception, 
of  his  mission  could  Jesus  be  thought 
of,  as  prescribing  a  rite  01  a  ceremony 
as  an  adequate  remembrance  of  his 
teachings. 

No  review  of  Emerson's  relations  to 
oriental  thought  would  be  complete  that 
would  neglect  the  Bhagavad  Glta.  from 
which  he  derived  a  note  of  spiritual 
law  that  was  well  in  accord  with  hid 
own  soul.  His  leaning  toward  Brahma 
rather  than  Buddha,  was  wholly  char- 
acteristic, the  sombre,  fatalistic  phil- 
osophy of  the  latter  repelling  his  Joy- 
ous and  buoyant  nature.  Brahma's 
profound  but  hopeful  teaching  and  his 

firoclamation  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
deal  found  a  ready  response  In  the 
Concord  thinker,  and  was  Interpreted 
for  the  American  reader  as  few  such 
lofty  utterances  are  to  students  of  an- 
other clime. 

The  most  recent  criticism  of  Emer- 
son, as i  the  promoter  of  what  is  known 
as  anti-Imperialism,  has  a  real  basis 
in  this  Insistence  on  the  supremacy  of 
moral  law.  The  insight  so  much  ex- 
tolled and  so  readily  admitted  as  real, 
was  nowhere  more  confident  than  In 
the  assertion  thst  nations,  like  Indi- 
viduals, were  never  exempt  from  retri- 
bution for  breach  of  these  laws,  and 
'hat  history  Inculcates  no  lesson  more 
p  alnly  than  that  only  thua  have  em- 
pires fallen. 

The  Rev.  Sir.  Hornbrooke.  In  the  dis- 
cussion, threw  much  light  on  Emerson's 
oriental  acquirements  by  telling  of  hie 
own  experience  with  the  Rev.  Ohandlor 
Robblns,  who  succeeded  Emerson  In  the 
Second  Church.  Boston.  Mr.  Rohblns 
once  had  an  Interest  In  oriental  thought 
and  accumulated  a  considerable  librury 
on  the  subject  which,  as  his  Interest 
waned  be  placed  In  a  book  store  to  bo 
sold. 

Going  back  soon  after,  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  books,  he  learned  that 
the  oriental  library  had  been  bought 
outright  by  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Sanborn 
added  that  Mr.  Emerson,  who  waB  mucn 
more  of  a  reader  than  many  of  his  ad- 
mirers were  aware  of,  had  ready  ac- 
cess also  to  the  stores  of  Thoreau's 
knowledge.  Thoreau  was  very  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  oriental  literature  of 
his  day. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna  entered  a  ue- 
murrer  at  this  point  against  including 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  In 
oriental  literature,  urging  that  their 
cast  of  thought  and  general  aim  wcra 
utterly  foreign  to  what  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized as  specifically  oriental. 

Prof.    Schmidt    observed   that   such  M 

3uestlon  could  revert  of  necessity  <o 
ennltlons.  It  could  be  argued  that 
Chinese  and  Indian  thought  were  ut>iv^ 
different,  and  yet'  they  were  recog- 
nized as  oriental.  The  Old  Testament 
may  furnish  still  another  difference,  but 
he  urged  that  the  test  of  study  would 
be  found  to  need  a  reference  to  orien- 
tal standards,  for  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  that  all  our 
real  research,  most  of  which  was  In 
the  13th  century,  led  that  way  Invari- 
ably. George  \\  1 1  lie  Cooke  and  Mr.  San- 
born continued  briefly. 

Today's  nrogrammo  will  be:  Morning, 
at  Concor.il  Charles  Malloy  of  Waltham 
on  "The.  filhlnx."  an  Interpretive  ven- 
ture at  | ajevof,  the  most  severely  philo- 
sophic* qTjrXraerson'o  poems;  evening. 
at  HuMVIglpn.  Hall,  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min If  IXruWblood  on  "Emerson  and 
Inner  *Llhht. ■ 
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Emerson's  rellgon  found  Its  best  pulpit 
expression  In  Theodore  Parker.  The  two 
men,  widely  different  as  their  manner  and 
methods  were,  stood  for  the  same  religious 
truth.  As  we  pay  honor  to  that  truth  and 
Its  prophets  today,  we  should  cast  a  grate- 
ful glance  farther  back— back  to  Chanalnff. 
The  peculiar  obligation  to  Channlng  of 
both  Emerson  and  Parker  must  not  be 
passed  unrecognized  even  in  the  briefest 
survey  of  their  religious  work  and  Influ- 
ence. The  three  names  must  be  grouped 
together.  They  make  our  great  triumvir- 
ate in  the  realm  of  religious  progress  and 
reform.  They  had  the  same  high  idealistic 
philosophy;  they  stood  for  the  same  ra- 
tional method,  and  they  had  alike  that 
reverence  for  the  soul  and  that  lofty  social 
Ideal  which  made  them  as  earnest  and  con- 
stant workers  In  the  field  of  politics  and 
whatever  concerned  man's  freedom  and 
growth  as  In  the  field  of  religion.  Emerson 
was  born  In  the  very  year,  18U3,  that 
Channlng  was  ordained  and  Installed  as 
minister  of  the  Federal  Street  Church,  and 
he  grew  up  In  a  community  and  especially 
In  a  family  circle  pervaded  by  Channlng's 
influence.  In  1821,  while  he  was  a  student 
at  Harvard  College,  he  heard  Channlng  de- 
liver the  Dudieian  lecture  there,  and  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  It  as  the  fruit  of 
"moral  Imagination"  and  "the  highest 
species  of  reasoning  upon  divine  subjects." 
He  began  bis  studies  for  the  ministry  sa- 
iler Channlng's  direction;  and  soon  after 
the  completion  of  his  studies  we  find  him 
preaching  In  Channlng's  pulpit.  He  pays 
tribute  to  Channlng's  genius  and  influence 
as  among  the  more  Immediate  early  causes 
of  the  transcendental  movement.  The 
American  Unitarian  Association,  of  which 
Channlng  was  chosen  president,  waa 
formed,  by  auspicious  coincidence,  on 
Emerson's  birthday.  May  25,  1820:  and 
Emerson  was  one  of  its  first  missionary 
preachers.  Of  Channlng's  address  on 
"Spiritual  Freedom,"  given  soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  association,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  Justly  says:  "We  do  not  wonder  at 
Emerson's  delight  In  Channlng  when  we 
read  this  superb  anticipation  of  his  own 
•Self-Reliance.'  "  Mr.  Chadwlck  marshals 
sundry  passages  of  the  kind  that  "made 
Emerson  bless  Channlng  as  one  of  those 
who  had  said  his  good  things  before 
him."  He  anticipated  Emerson  In  pleading 
for  Independence  and  self-reliance  in 
American  literature;  and  Emerson  praised 
his  papers  on  Milton  and  Napoleon  as  "the 
first  specimens  in  this  country  of  that 
large  criticism  which  In  England  had  given 
power  and  fame  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view." Channlng  was  almost  as  Impa- 
tient as  Emerson  himself  with  the  growth 
of  what  he.called  a  "Unitarian  orthodoxy." 
His  deafness  kept  him  from  Emerson's 
early  Boston  lectures;  but  his  daughter 
heard  them  with  Joy,  and  borrowed  the 
manuscripts  to  read  to  her  father,  In 
whom  they  also  found  hearty  response. 
When  others  condemned  Emerson  for  his 
Harvard  address,  Channlng  defended  him; 
and  he  grew  steadily  younger,  more  hos- 
pitable and  more  prophetic,  as  he  grew 
older.  "In  our  wantonness."  said  Emer- 
son, "we  often  flout  Dr.  Channlng,  and 
say  he  Is  getting  old;  but  as  soon  as  he 
Is  111.  we  remember  he  Is  our  bishop,  and 
that  we  have  not  done  with  him  yet;"  and 
on  the  centennial  of  Channlng's  birth, 
April  7,  1880,  two  years  before  his  own 
death,  he  went  from  Concord  to  Newport, 
to  he  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Channlng  Memorial 
Church. 

In  his  paper  on  "Historic  Notes  of  Life 
and  Letters  1n  New  England."  published 
after  his  death,  Emerson  pays  Channlng 
this  noteworthy  tribute:  "Dr.  Channlng, 
whilst  he  lived,  was  the  star  of  the  Ameri- 
can church,  and  we  then  thought.  If  we  do 
not  still  think,  that  he  left  no  successor 
In  the  pulpit.  He  could  never  M  reported, 
for  his  eye  and  voice  could  not  be  printed, 
and  bis  discourses  lose  their  beat  In  losing 
them,  ess  All  America  would  have 
been  Impoverished  In  wanting  him.  We 
could  not  spare  a  single  word  be  ottered 
In  public,  not  so  much  as  the  reading  a 
lesson  In  scripture,  or  a  hymn;  and  It  Is 
curious  thst  his  printed  writings  are  al- 
most a  history  of  the  times;  as  there  was 
no  great  public  Interest,  political,  literary, 
or  even  economical  (for  bs  wrote  on  the 
tariff),  on  which  be  did  not  leave  some 
printed  record  of  his  brave  and  thoughtful 
opinion.  •  •  •  He  Is  one  of  those  men 
who  vindicate  the  power  of  Use  American 
race  to  oroduce  greatness." 


In  Theodore  Parker  we  find  the  same  high 
reverence  for  Channlng  and  the  same  recog- 
nition of  special  obligation.  Parker  was 
ro  sooner  settled  In  his  West  Roxbury 
parish  than  we  find  him  going  to  Channlng 
often  for  help  In  solving  his  pressing  religious 
problems.  He  borrows  .books  of  himand  dis- 
cusses with  him  Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus." 
Channlng  was  now  sometimes  preaching 
sermons  which  Dr.  Gannett  thought  "suited 
to  do  more  barm  than  good;"  and  Parker 
writes:  "If  Dr.  Channlng  were  a  young  man 
of  five  and  twenty,  all  unknown  to  fame, 
holding  the  same  religious,  philosophical, 
political  and  social  opinions  as  now.  and 
preaching  on  them  as  he  does,  he  could  not 
And  a  place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  In  Bos- 
ton, though  half  a  dosen  pulpits  were 
vacant,"  Years  before  the  controversy  over 
Emerson's  Harvard  adddress  and  Parker's 
South  Boston  sermon.  Channlng  said:  "The 
truth  Is.  and  It  ought  not  to  be  disguised, 
that  our  ultimate  reliance  Is  and  must  be 
upon  reason.  If  a  profebsed  revelation 
seems  to  us  plainly  to  disagree  with  Itself 
or  clash  with  great  principles  which  we  can- 
not question,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  in 
withholding  from  it  our  belief.  I  am  Mirer 
that  my  rational  nature  is  from  God  than 
that  any  book  Is  the  expression  of  His  will." 
barker  went  often  to  a  little  club  to  which 
Channlng  went,  at  the  home  of  hl3  friend 
and  parishioner,  Jonathan  Phillips;  and 
writing  of  ease  of  these  "Sbcratic  meetings," 
where  Channlng  was  the  Socrates,  and  tbs 
theme  was  progress.  Parker  says:  "Had  tbe 
conversation  been  written  out  by  Plato,  it 
woold  equal  any  of  his  beautiful  dialogues." 
A  week  later  the  subject  for  the  club's 
discussion  was  a  recent  lecture  of  Emer- 
son's. Channlng  was  no  more  troubled  by 
Parker's  South  Boston  sermon  thar>  by 
Emerson's  Harvard  address;  and  when,  tho 
next  year,  Channlng  died,  Parker  wrote  to  a 
friend:  "No  man  In  America  has  done  bo 
much  to  promote  truth,  virtue  and  religion 
as  he.  1  feel  that  I  have  lost  one  of  the 
most  valuable  friends  I  ever  had.  His 
mind  was  wide  and  his  heart  waa  wider 
yet."  In  his  Journal  he  wrote:  "No  man 
since  Washington  has  done  so  much  to  ele- 
vate his  country."  Parker's  memorial  ser. 
mon  at  the  time,  and  his  more  exhaustive 
paper  In  the  Massachusetts  Review,  a  few 
years  later,  are  among  the  noblest  tributes 
ever  paid  to  Channlng's  character  and 
work. 

When  Dean  Stanley  returned  to  England 
from  America,  It  was  to  report,  Mr.  Con- 
way has  told  us.  that  religion  had  there 
passed  through  an  evolution  from  Edwards 
to  Emerson,  and  that  "the  general  atmos- 
phere which  Emerson  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  Is  shared  by  all  the  churches 
equally."  President  Eliot  has  said  publicly 
more  than  once  in  recent  years  that,  having 
listened  regularly  for  a  long  period  to  the 
sermons  in  the  Harvard  chapel  by  the  lead- 
ing American  ministers  of  all  churches,  he 
had  found  that  all  alike  were  giving  to  the 
people  the  thought  of  Channlng;  and  I  am 
authoritatively  told  that  when  the  statement 
was  once  made  in  the  presence  of  Phillips 
Brooks  he  declared  the  same  opinion  as  to 
our  present  pulpit  teachings. 

It  Is  an  impressive  coincidence  by  which 
we  celebrate  at  almost  the  same  time — exact- 
ly within  a  week  of  each  other— the  centen- 
nials of  the  blrtA.  of  Emerssn  and  of  the 
beginning  of  Channlng's  great  ministry  In 
Boston.  We  celebrate  the  latter  by  dedicat- 
ing a  statue  on  the  Public  Garden,  Just  in 
front  of  what  ought  to  be  called  the  Chan- 
nlng church.  Perhaps  an  even  better  cele- 
bration Is  the  publication  of  Chadwlck's 
noble  biography  of  Channlng.  It  will  teach 
thousands  of  our  people  to  reflect  anew  upon 
Channlng's  life  and  influence — Influence  as 
potent  In  behalf  of  worthy  politics  and  social 
progress  as  of  rational  religion.  May  It  do 
more  than  that— may  It  lead  them  to  read 
his  works!  We  have  fallen  too  much  Into 
the  habit  of  taking  Channlng  for  granted. 
Let  us  read  blm  again  I 

Edwtm  D.  Mud 

EMERSON  AND  HARVARD 


Ser.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  Estimates  the  Debt 
of  Each  to  the  Other,  and  Denies  That,  the 
Philosopher  Waa  Without  Honor  in  His 
Own  Day  and  Land 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  In  his  Emerson 
lecture  In  the  Huntington  Hall  series  last 
night,  estimated  the  debt  of  Emerson  to 
Harvard  and  of  the  University  to  the 
philosopher,  and  characterised  as  nonsense 
the  notion  that  Emerson  was  "perseoutsd" 
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own  sorrs.  The  fact  is  that  these  self- 
made  martyrs  are  generally  ostracised.  If 
ostracized  they  be.  not  because  of  the  nov- 
elty or  heresy  of  their  opinions,  but  be- 
cause of  some  roughness  of  speech  or  rude- 
ness of  manner  which  makes  them  person- 
ally disagreeable.  Emerson  never  suffered 
any  persecution.  He  was  always  lapped  In 
the  love  and  reverence  of  neighbors  and 
family  and  friends.  It  la  Impossible  for 
those  who  know  Emerson  only  through  his 
writings  to  understand  the  peculiar  vener- 
ation felt  for  him  by  those  who  knew  him 
personally.  The  sweetness,  elevation  and 
sympathy  of  his  nature  gave  him  a  peculiar 
charm.  However  much  one  might  differ. 
from  him  In  opinion,  homage  was  always 
rendered  to  his  character.  Those  who  met 
him  only  occasionally  felt  the  attraction 
of  his  spiritual  power  and  never  spoke  of 
him  without  a  tribute  of  respect.  There 
never  was  another  roan  whose  system  of 
thought  was  at  variance  with  accredited 
opinions  who  exercised  such  gentle  and 
persuasive  power  over  the  minds  of  op- 
ponents. 
^ ■—'■■'■ ^ ™*^— "^ 

RARE  EMERSON  RELICS 

Authors'  Club's  Fine  Exhibit  for 
Centennial 

No  Similar  Grouping  So  Complete  and 
Comprehensive 

Many    Books,     Manuscripts    and 
Portraits 

Display  to  Be  Made  Monday  in   the  Astor 
Gallery 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

New  York.  May  2S~It  la  not  without  war- 
rant that  the  Society  of  American  Authors 
claim,  tor  Chair  tib1^'  ol  Emersontana,  at 
nazt  Monday's  centennial  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  the  sage  of  Concord,  that 
It  Is  distinctly  unique  and  that  no  similar 
grouping  of  Emerson  relics  and  mementos 
has  heretofore  been  so  complete  and  com- 
prehensive. The  committee  In  charge  have 
been  diligent  in  drawing  upon  every  source 
of  supply,  and  the  many  books,  manu- 
scripts, portraits,  busts,  and  other  memora- 
bilia, to  be  exhibited  In  the  Astor  Gallery 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  next  Monday  even- 
ing, an  hour  before  the  dinner  and  succeed- 
ing symposium,  will  certainly  repay  careful 
and  leisurely  examination. 

Naturally  enough  the  publishers  are  volu- 
minous contributors.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  successors  to  Emerson  Pioneer  Pub- 
lishers, have  prepared  an  elaborate  exhibit 
showing  the  progressive  public  appreciation 
of  Emerson,  from  homely  early  editions  pre- 
pared for  the  general  reader  to  compila- 
tions of  his  essays  and  teachings  for  aca- 
demic and  collegiate  use.  Their  binding 
and  typography  appropriately  Illustrates  the 
growth  of  this  country  In  the  bookmakers' 
art.  Taber,  Prang  &  Co.  of  Boston,  will 
also  exhibit  in  various  sizes  and  settings, 
Cardezo's  famous  portrait  of  the  Great 
Transcendentallst.  The  Burrows  Brothers 
Company  contribute  several  scarce  first  ed- 
itions and  a  number  of  other  Emersonian 
rarities.  Including  two  copies  of  the  address 
delivered  at  the' Concord  Court  House,  Aug. 
1,  1844.  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  British 
West  Indies. 

.  Emerson's  son,  Edward  Waldo,  sends  as 
his  contribution  a  manuscript  sheet  from 
the  **Poet,"  described  by  him  as  "a  poem 
which  seems  to  me  of  great  Interest,  begun 
by  Mr.  Emerson  about  1837,  but  never  pub- 
lished during  his  life-time,  though  It  is  In- 
cluded In  the  appendix  to  the  posthumous 
edltlo,  of  his  poems."  With  It  he  for- 
wards a  print  of  the  original  Emerson 
homestead,  built  by  Thomas  Emerson  in 
K3S,  and  still  standing  nt  Ipswich,  Mass., 
at  the  foot  of  Heartbreak  Hill,  on  Labor- 
in-Vain   Creek. 

Unquestionably,  however,  ttie  most  inter- 
esting Emersonlana  on  view  In  the  Astor 
Gallery  will  be  the  fine  collection  of  English 
editions  and  reprints,  the  result  of  many 
years  of  diligent  browsing  around  by  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  A.  Jones  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
The  enumemtlnn  thereof  begins  with  the 
Fraser  edition  of  essays.  Issued  in  1641,  with 
the  noteworthy  preface  by  his  friend, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  which  heralded  the  con- 
summation of  a  friendship  which  continued 
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for  life.  It  will  stir  the  blood  ot  any  Eaier- 
•on  enthusiast  to  pick  up  thia  dingy  little, 
olive  (Teen  octavo,  containing  the  twelve 
essays  selected  by  the  poet-historian  to  In- 
troduce his  American  friend  to  the  scholar- 
chip  of  Great  Britain,  and  read  therein  the 
rinsing;  euloglum  which  begins: 

"To  the  great  reading;  public  entering;  Mr. 
Praser's  and  other  shops  In  quest  of  dally 
provender.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  on 
the  very  threshold,  that  this  little  reprint 
of  an  American  Book  of  -.Essays  Is  In  bo 
wise  the  thing;  suited  for  them;  that  not 
the  great  reading  public,  but  only  the  small 
thinking  public,  and  perhaps  only  a  portion 
of  these,  have  any  question  to  ask  cancel  n- 
Ing  It" 

Although  this  was  lone  before  the  days 
of  International  copyright.  Fraser  was  as 
honest  bookseller,  and  the  American  es- 
sayist shared  in  the  profits  derived  from 
his  waitings.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  learn, 
however."  that  two  years  later  another 
bookseller,  one  W.  Tweedle.  not  Imbued 
with  Fraaer's  willingness  -  to  distinguish 
between  •'mine"  and  "thine,"  finding  the 
Emerson  cult  sufficiently  establlebed  to 
yield  ft  pront.  reprinieu  tnese  same  essays 
and  put  them  on  sale  at  a  lower  price.  Of 
this  performance  Carlyle's  honest  Indigna- 
tion found  expression  Is  this  passage  of  -a 
letter  written  to  his  injured  friend,  Oct  81,- 
1843: 

"To  the. horror  of  poor  Nlckeraon  (Frn- 
eer's  successor)  a  Certain  scoundrel  Inter- 
loper here  has  reprinted  Emerson's  Essays 
on  grayish  paper  to  -be  sold  at  two  shil- 
lings." 
On  Nov.  17  Carlyle  writes  again: 
"I  hear,  however*  that  the  Pirate  has 
snM  off.  or  nearly  so,  his  two  shillings  edi- 
tion of  the  Essays,  and  Is  preparing  to 
print  another." 

However.  John.  Chapman  took  up  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Emerson  cult  a  year  later. 
publishing  a  second  series  of  essays,  and 
In  1!M5  he  Issued  still  another,  this  time 
under  the  auspices  of  the  friendly  Car- 
lyle. It  Is  full  of  errata,  showing,  as  Mr. 
Jones  puts  it,  "how  carelessly  Carlyle  read 
procf."  Thenceforward  the  -game  of  piracv 
went  ahead  right  merrily,  several  well- 
known  Enpllsh  publishers  taking  a  liberal 
hand  In  the  game.  For  several  years  after 
Its  Initiation  the  buccaneer  bookmakers  fed 
their  presses  from  one  another's  pllfer- 
Ings.  but  In  1848  the  first  really  wholesale 
piracy  appeared  In  the  form  of  a  book  of 
essays,  orations  and  lectures,  bearing  the 
Imprint  of  W.  B.  Orr  *  Co.  Irs  brown 
cloth  covers  contained  the  bulk  of  Emer- 
son's then  published  works  of  permanent 
value. 

Enumeration  of  other  succeeding*  Emer- 
sonian Issues  would  be  too  .prolix  for  the 
snace  at  command,  hut  U  would  be  Impossi- 
ble to  Iznorf!  one  of  Professor  Jones's 
greatest  aooulRttlons,  the  two-volume  Bell 
and  Daldy  collection  of  Emerson's  complete 
works  dated  1R7*>.  The  professor's  copy  Is 
the  one  owned  by  Ivan  Tounrueneff,  the, 
Russian  novelist,  whose  writings  are  said 
to  have  Induced  Cxar  Alexander  II.  to  de- 
clare the  freedom  of  the  serfs.  Its  former 
ownership  Is  fully  established  by  Tour- 
guenefr'8  bookplate.  But  If  presumptive 
evidence  counts  for  anything,  the  Great 
Transcendentallst'a  writings  were  "too 
strong  for  the  Russian's  digestion,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Jones  aptly  phrases  It  In  the  first 
volume  about  a  dozen  pages  have  been  cut 
by  Its  first  owner,  and  In  the  second  less 
than  twenty  have  been  separated.  The 
poems  had  not  even  been  -glanced  at 

Even  more  precious,  however,  to  the  Ann 
Arbor  enthusiast  than  this  memento  of  a 
Continental  celebrity.  Is  a  Httle  reprint  by 
Routledge,  of  the  Concord  Philosopher's 
"English  Traits,"  picked  np  In  1837  In  a 
remote  little  Tillage  In  North  Wales,  where 
not  one  of  ten  of  the  Inhabitants  spoke  a 
word  of  English.  Be  regards  this  circum- 
stance as  a  most  significant  one  of  the  emi- 
nent author's  popularity  with  the  common 
people. 

Of  the  manuscrlota  the  most  enlightening 
specimens  are  two  pages  from,  the  lecture 
on  "Domestic  Life."  They  are  written  on 
both  sides,  and  numbered  respectively  117  S-T 
and  87  8-7.  convincingly  Illustrating  Emer- 
son's constructive  method,  building  up  his 
literary  creations  like  a  picture  In  mosaic. 

Of  the  pictorial  exhibit.  May  Alcoa's 
twelve  unpublished  sketches  In  septa  of 
scenes  about  Emerson's  home  are  sure  to 
prove  of  more  than  passing  Interest  The 
most  romantic  feature  of- this  class,  bow- 
ever,  will  doubtless  be  the  crayon  portrait 
of  the  author  of  Brahma  made  by  East- 
man Johnson  for  their  mutual  friend,  Hen- 
ry Wadsworth  Longfellow.  This  Is  Miss 
Longfellow's  contribution  to  the 
oration. 
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errs.  Thc-ru  was  t;;nt  1111:11  avow,  iiuf  p?r-c.n 
crjilchlaaljom  woim-n,  ftU'iwliii'hiHrftir.giiiHlH-a 
every  j>iei:cof  g*."n:i;-  from  il:c  works  of  talent; 
tli' ecla-t  are  i:i:>ru  or Ic^s mature;!  in  erc:y 
degree  of  comp'rtenesd  .icconliji£  to  the  lime 
l=c-toive*l  on  ill  m,  l»nt  works  of  ffcnun  la 
tucir  tfi.-i  uml  f»I;-'liicpt  furm  are  Ftili  wiiMa^ 
In  every  puMlo  di«r:o:i:>o  tli  r.*  was  n-ihi  g 
left  fur  tlic  :in!ir^c;:ce  of  Ins  hearer. 'no  nmi,:s 
of  laic  hour*  ami  anxious,  i:nj;iii-lio<]  ilmlv: 
bm  the  g  i<Mei&  of  grace  Inn!  !u'c:i11k-<]  ou  the 
work  a  la^t  fi-aeraiiey  ami  {flitter." 

This  U  l»y  aft  r.ihli  t!ic  finest  pen  portrait  of 
Everett  U:at  lins  ever  beta  male  Tne  louclrcd 
of  nature  aru  all  here,  an  I  ito.luiig  ran  be 
atM.-il  or  taken  away  wilhctit  iiiuriiitg  i'.e 
caninlet encss  ef  t!.c  arii-t's  v.-crk.  Eihu:koh 
ndiisiretl  I--v?tvtt  for  tfjali'.Ies;  in  which  l:e>xna 
lilitrferr  i]:i-t  Sent,  !;u'f  alter  it!  J,  u;J  not  reckon 
linn  above  IiIh  actii"!  value.  . 

Am  tier  ni.-m  w  io  lnoi^c-l  up  in  the  Intel- 
lectual sky  of  Ih-iL  day  v/a* 

Ill  ff.".s  in  mo -itls  v/i.at  Everett  was  in  li'.cr- 
aturc  tin.]  letters.  Of  him  Emerson  nays:  "I 
attribute  mt.ou  importance  to  two  papers  of 
Dr.  CLan'-ii.^,  ono  on  aiiltJn  and  ons  on 
Xhiiolv*;.,  which  were  the  first  fpec'.mensln 
•".us  country  of  that  iargc  criticism  which  In 
Fn^and  hal  given  power  and  f*n<e  to  the 
Edinburgh  Kovicvr.  'ihey  vera  widely  read, 
and  of  cmnsrc  inisnertlaioiy  fruitful  in  pro- 
voking emulation  which  lifted  the  style  of 
Jourrallatn.  Dr.  Chaunlnr,  while  he  lived. 
wa»  tho  itar  of  tho  American  rnurch,  nnd  wo 
then  thought,  tf  wo  do  not  fctlll  think,  that  he 
left  no  .ucceasor  in  tuc  pulpit  lie  could  never 
bo  reported,  lor  lit*  eye  nr.d  voice  cou!d  not  be 
eriaU :4,  tad  hU  dUcoWiO»  IcbC  tholr  beat  In 

Iffilns  thorn,  lie  wat  ror.de  for  lite  inthlfc;  h-o 
cold  tempi  rament  made  him  t:  w  mo -t  unprofit- 
able privets  companion;  but  all  Amcriea 
would  nave  been  impoverished  In  wanting 
him.  We  cnuM  nut  then  p^ro  a  Binx  e 
word  he  uttered  in  pid>:lc,  nut  so  much  as 
lb?  reading  a  lr>»,6oa  in  Scripture,  or  a  hymn; 
ami  it  is  curious  Hint  hu  printed  wnt- 
lnz*  nre  almost  a  hi»l«rr  of  tne  times,  as  there 
waun>trrettl  public  Interest,  political,  liter- 
ary, or  even  economical  (for  lie  wrvle  on  the 
tariff),  on  winch  he  d  d  not  one  come  printed 
lCC4-rd  of  hi.  brave  nnd  thought  fill  os-lid-.iL  A 
poor  little  invalid  all  h  n  Iff,  t,e  Is  rut  one  of 
those  men  who  vindicate  the  bower  of  tno 
rare  to  produce  crcatn  »■•  " 

Many  a  tuiz  Mr.  .Vru'tha*  siren  nn  account 
•ftb*»  ripip  «.f  ibu  Tran-ccmlentil  Club,  an  I 
Mr.  Aicott  once  expressed  to  tUe  pre-ini 
writer  I:U  di  cu  Inluiest  in  what  5Ir.  Kmcvson 
in  is  ht  saw  of  it  and  ot  hi?  part  in  It.  Till.-  curi- 
os.: v  Is  abundantly  gratified  In  the  following 
parurraph  * 

"Dr.  cbannlng  ti'ik  counsel  In  i>to  with 
George  Ripley  to  the  point  n he  her  it  wire 
]>•  s.-ihK»  to  bring  cultlvaied,  ihnngh;fu]  po- 
plc  t  j-c'her,  and  tn  .ka  Mirie'.y  ih  it  do  crved 
tho  mime,  lie  hid  cii'iier  in  kid  \vi  )i  Dr. 
John  c.dlin-  WanVii  on  ihe  Ukii  pmvr.s?,  who 
admi.t.d  tho  ni -doui  of  the  du  ign,  and  ;tn- 
derlouk  to  aid  him  in  nuking  tho  expei intent. 
Dr.  Chanuinir  re  u.  ire  I  tu  Dr.  Warren's  Uo'.^e 
on  Ihj  appoint  d  evening,  with  largo  Llu-ugnti 
widen  ]iu  wihhed  to  open,  lie  found  a  well- 
ch  w.n  asseinbly  of  ge  tleiner.  variou>1y  dis- 
tiu-ui.-hcd;  ti.crc  was  mutual  greeting 
and  :ntro<liiet:on,  and  they  were  chitting 
ngreeably  on  in diiTereat  raiticrfi,  an  I  drawing 
gen:ly  towardit  tltclr  grout  expectation,  when 
a  tide  floor  opened,  the  whole  coini<nnv' 
el  warned  in  to  uu  oyster  supper,  crowned  by 
excellent  wilier;  and  to  en. led  tlicfirctailemiit 
to 
Establish  JErtttrtlc  Soctrtr   In  Boeton. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Dr.  Clianning  « |>ciied 
hi*  mind  to  Mr.  and  Mia  Rlplsy,  and  with 
some  caro  Ihey  invited  a  limited  party  of 
ladles  nnd  gentlemen.  I  had  the  honor  to  bo 
prercnt.  Though  I  recall  the  fact,  I  do  not  re- 
tain any  instant  conscience  of  this  attempt, 
or  anv  connection  between  it  find  the  new 
zeal  of  tite  frlciUn  who  at  ttnit  tlms  be- 
gan to  Ik;  drawn  together  bv  pynipalb  -  of 
Btiidiis  and  of  n-..ir;iLiuu.  Margaret  Fuller, 
Oeonsc  Kiplcy.  I>r.  Cuuvers  Francis,  Theo- 
dore furker.  Dr.  Hed_-o.  ^i^.  UrowiiKon. 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  William  IL  Clianning 
and  many  others  gradually  drew  together, 
and  liom  lime  to  time  stent  an  afternoon  at 
each  cher*  hou-c  In  a  fciious  conversation. 
With  them  was  always  one  well-knnwii  f«>rra, 
a  pure  id.-.list ;  not  3t  :dl  a  man  of  letter?,  nor 
of  any  piacticnl  talent,  nor  a  w liter  of  bonks: 
a  ninn  quite  too  c  .Id  and  ronti'injd.ilhc  for 
the  alliances  of  fiiend.-hip,  with  raro>imi'lieitT 
anil  grandeur  of  i>crcoptlon,  who  read  IMato 
as  an  e>ju:ii,  and  inspired  hi-,  companiooi 
oidv  in  propoi  tion  flr>  they  were  intellectual, 
Whilr  ine  men  of  talent  complained  of  tho 
want  of  point  and  precision  i;i  tils  abstract 
and  relu-iuiid  thiuker.  'iheso  fino  conversa- 
tions, of  course,  were  incomprehensible  to 
pome  in  the  company,  nnd  Ihey  li  id  tticir  ro- 
vence  in  their  ilitle  joke.  <>uc'  declared  tb  it 
"it  Bceir.cd  to  him  llKe  going  to  Heaven  In  a 
fcWlug;"  anotiser  reported   that,  at  a   knotty 

fnioc  In  tho  dheourAC,  a  avinpathizios 
;n^:i>hnian  with  a  sipicoklng  voica  inter- 
meted  with  the  quee'.ion:  ":.lr.  Adctt,  a 
lady  near  me  de  Ire-  to  Inriulre  whether 
o. i.oipotenuo  ^bnczaloA  atiuuuie.'*  *  *  * 
As  tneso  iwrrona  bceamc,  in  I  he  common 
chanet-t>  ol  eoca-ty,  acguaiuud  with  each  other, 
th^rc  resulted  ccriulnly  ttroux  friend 
Bhipp,  which,  of  cotirso,  were  exclusive  in 
piojmnion  to  th.  Ir  b-  at;  and  poibaps  »bo*e 
IKsr.ions  who  were  mutually  the  beat  frleud* 
wero  the  no-l  private,  and  lutd  no  ambliion  of 
publishing  their  leiiera,  diarlea  or  courereav- 
thin.  From  that  time  meeting*  were  h  Id  lor 
con  versa  ion,  with  vcrv  little  form,  from 
koine  to  house,  of  people  engaged  In  ntndlea, 
fond  of  books,  and  watch  ul  of  uli  the  intcl- 
leetual  li^'li',  from  whatever  quarter  U 
fiow'id.  MuUuug  e;»ulj  be  Iws  format, yet  ibe 
inielli-.-nre  and  enamel  or  and  varied  ability  of 
th?  company  gav*  it  tome  notoriety,  and  o-r- 
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baiis  wakened  cuno.s'ty  ae  to  its  aims  and*  re- 
suits.  Nuthiuc  uiorv  k-ni-uuamowt  It  than 
the  modebt  ijunrt^rly  Journal  railed  the  Dial, 
which,  mnlfr  the  editor. lnp  of  Jaargaret  Ful- 
ler, and  later  of  tome  oilier,  enjoyed  lis  ob- 
scurity for  four  years.  All  its  papers  were 
uu i 'ii id  contributions,  and  It*  was  rather  a 
work  of  friendship  anion;  the  narrow  circle 
of  students  ti-an  tne  or^au  of  any  |»-irty.  Per- 
haje  111  writers  were  da  chief  readers;  yet  it 
contained  some  noble  papers  by  Marraret  Ful- 
I  r,  nnd  some  numl>cra  bad  cu  inrinnt  «- 
li;iust:ng  sale,  because  of  ua|«rs  by  Theodore 
Parker." 

Nothing  Is  more  renutrknble  in  Emervon's 
writings  fian  hie  first  ef  tiruate*  of  nii  friends. 
TheiHl-TC  Parker  was  one  whom  bo  knew  in- 
timately, nnd  thl*  1a  wb.it  he  aays  of  him  as  a 
mombefof  i'io  club:  "Tbecd -fo  Parker  waa 
our  .Savonarola,  an  excellent  scLobir,  In  irank 
and  aCcct:onatc  communication  wtta  tne  best 
mind  of  his  day,  yet  the  tribune  of  the  people. 
and  the  flout  rc'oruier  to  urge  and  defend 
every  cause  of  humanity  with  and  for  tse 
humblest  *f  mankind.  He  waa  no  artist. 
Highly  refined  persons nlgnt  easily  miss  in  bum 
the  clement  of  beuutr.  What  fee  said  was 
mere  fact,  al.noet  onVnded  yon,  so  bald  and 
detached  was  It;  Hide  cared  bo.  lie  stood 
altogether  fur  practical  tru'b,  ami  to  to  linn 
InsL  rlo  used  every  day  and  hour  of  his  short 
life,  and  hi*  character  appeared  In  the  hist 
moment*  with  tho  same  firm  e-mtrol  as  In  the 
ndi-day  of  siraictb.  I  habltunny  apply  eo 
him  tho  words  of  a  French  pldlo-opbor  wL - 
speaks  of  'the  man  of  nature,  wno  abo-i  loaloo 
the  steam  engine  nnd  the  factory.  Ills  vast 
lungs  brcnlho  li.dependcoeo  with  the  a br  of  the 
mountains  and  the  wooita.'  " 


Emerson,   uko   Farker,   arupathlned  vrlta 
George.  lUpley  In  the 

Drooh  Farm  Evpertmeav* , 

but  did  not  Uko  up  Ids  abode  there  and  try  to 
milk  Margaret  Fuller's  tran«cendcntal  heifer, 
as  llawthomc  did.  Ho  regarded  the  West 
Roxbury  Association  of  Mr.  Plpley  as  "a  noble 
and  generous  movement— -tn  the  nrofectors  to 
try  an  experiment  of  better  living."  He  says: 
"Tim  founder*  of  Brook  Farm  should  have  this 
praise:  That  they  made  what  all  people  try  to 
make— an  t-giveuble  place  to  five  in.  All 
comers,  even  the  most  fasildi  tu.  found  it  the 

Flifitniitepi  of  resiliences.  It  is  certain  that 
rcedoin  from  household  routine,  variety 
of  character  and  talent,  vailcty  of  work, 
variety  of  means,  of  thought  and  losdructlun, 
att,  rouble,  poetry,  rtaul.  g,  ma-querade,  did 
not  t«nuit  slngRiblinsas  or  despondency ; 
broke  up  routine.  There  Is  agree. ■ -en t  In  the 
tcatluiouy  that  It  was,  to  most  of  tho  asso- 
ciates, education  ;  to  many,  tho  uiOst  Important 
period  of  their  life,  tne  olrib  of  valued  friend- 
ships,  their  Lrr.t  aciiuaiu lance  with  the  nciics 
of  conversation,  their  ttainlng  hi  behavior. 
The  art  of  letter  writing.  It  la  *jid,  was  un- 
monne'iy  cultivated,  letters  were  always  fly. 
lng  not  only  from  house  to  bouso,  but  fruw 
room  to  room.  It  was  n  perpetual  plcnlr,  a 
French  roruiullon  la  imail,  an  age  of  reason 
lu  a  patty-pan." 

The  community  bad  Its  liidirraus  side  and 
Kmerson  d-;cs  ird  overlook  it.  "O.'  Course 
every  visitor  found  lhat  there  was  a  comic  ride 
to  this  paradise  of  si  cpherdu  and  hhc:>her- 
e>Kes.  Ibere  wa«  a  stove  In  every  chamber, 
and  every  ono  tuiabt  burnnsmneh  wood  as 
he  oihhe  wou'd  saw.  ..The  indtes  took  co  d  ou 
washing  dav ;  no  It  was  ortLnucnl  that  the 
gentlemen  shepherds  should  w  ring  and  hanp 
out  elothee,  whie  i  tli^y  puurttui  ly  did.  And 
it  would  f/UKlraes  occur  tluit'when  thty 
i  m  the  evening  clothes  idns  dropped 


plentifully  from  tin  ir  pcckels.  ~lbc  country 
nt-  muers  naturally  were  nurprisinl  to  observe 
lb.it  ono  in  .n  pli.ughedalldny.ntid  one  lx.ked 
out  of  the  wiuuow  all  day,  ami  i»crhiips  drew 
b  a  picture,  aud  both  received  at  nbbt  the 
same  w.-tgefl.  One  u ould  meet  alio  some 
m  dC't  pralo  In  their  r>dvanc<  d  condition,  sig- 
uillud  bj  a  frequent  idtr.-.te:  'JU'f  re  we  came 
out  rf  civilization.'  Tno  uue.-tion  which  occurs 
to  you  had  occurred  much  earlier  t» 
Fourier:  *Iiiw,  In  this  ch::roi'ng  Kiysium. 
is  the  duty  work  to  be  d^ne? 
And  long  ugo  Fourier  had  exclaimed: 
-An,  I  have  it  land  Jumped  with  joy.'  'Don't 
)ou  soe,'  bc.cried.  'that  uot:iing6>del:gbbi  the 
young  Caucasian  ciiild  A4  d.rl?  Seo  tiie  mul 
pieii  Hint  nil  children  will  make.  II  you  will 
let  them.  Seo  how  much  more  Joy  they  find 
In  pouring  tticir  pudding  on  the  tableclotu 
time  lulo  their  beautiful  mouths.  The  chil- 
dren :r..m»  «  to  8,  organized  into  cou.panies, 
with  ri\.iEs  and  unironup,  bhall  do  this  ta^t 
function  of  civil  ratfoie1  In  Urook  Farm  was 
Ill's  p'jeullarlly,  Hint  there  was  no  head.  In 
every  family  is  the  father;  In  every  factory, a 
foreman;  In  a  shop,  a  master;  iua  bout,  the 
skipper;  lut  to  this  farm,  no  i.nlhorlty;  each 
was  master  or  mistress  of  bis  or  ber 
own  nciioiiBj  luippy,  haulers  anarcbtets. 
Tnoy  cxprea^c-l,  alter  "  much  uerllou* 
experience,  the  convir.itou  that  plain 
dealing  was  the  best  dtlt.-r.ee  of  manners 
and  morals  between  tho  h*xcs.  Peo- 
lib-  c-iiniotlve  logciiier  In  any  but  ncceaaary 
ways.  Tne  onlv  cand.daica  who  will  prcscut 
them  elves  will  bo  tliObO  who  have  (tied  the 
experiment  of  tndopcndccco and  ambition,  and 
have  faded;  and  none  others  will  barter  for 
the- moat  comfortable  equality  the  chance  i 
fcuperiority." 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Today  (May  25)  la  the  135th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  ot  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  has  been  called  the 


wisest  man  that  America  ever  pro- 
duced. The  scenes  have  been  shitted 
many  times  on  the  stage  ot  Ameri- 
can life  in  the  56  eventful  years  that 
have  passed  since  his  death,  but 
human  nature  has  changed  not  at 
all.  His  counsels  are  as  pertinent  and 
his  thoughts  are  as  inspiring  now  ' 
and  as  imperative,  as  when  he  gave 
them  utterance.  He  surveyed  the  con-  j 
dltlons  of  his  time  and  reported  that  j 
"the  appearance  strikes  the  eye  I 
everywhere  of  an  aimless  society:  of] 
aimless  nations."  Today  the  Eame  I 
tragic  spectacle  greets  the  observer.  I 

He  taught  no  lesson  more  earnestly 
than  the  necessity  of  self-reliance.  | 
"It  Is  only  as  a  man  puts  off  from 
himself  all  external  support  and 
stands  alone  that  I  see  him  to  be 
strong  and  prevail,"  he  asserted,  add- 
ing elsewhere,  "He  only  who  Is  able| 
to  atand  alone  Is  qualified  to  be  a 
citizen."  He  saw  that  "self-trust  U 
the  essence  of  heroism,"  that  "every 
heart  vibrates  to  that  Iron  string.", 
of  "Trust  thyself."  He  was  convinced" 
that  a  high  courage  came  from  the 
perception  of  the  Inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  inner  being  and  that  "God 
will  not  have  His  work  made  mani- 
fest by  cowards." 

In  the  purposelessness  and  confu- 
sion of  modern  existence,  with  its 
mechanical  civilization  and  ma- 
teralistle  philosophy,  the  Intellects  of 
men  have  become  bewildered  and 
debauched.  Individual  self-reliance 
has  become  undermined.  Men  are 
losing  faith  in  themselves  and  seek- 
ing basic  support  in  the  delusive  and 
perishable  things  of  the  external 
world.  The  volumnous  pages  of 
Emerson  constitute  a  priceless  legacy 
of  that  wisdom  which  will  help  to 
restore  spiritual  Insight,  renew  self- 
confidence  and  point  the  sure  way 
out  of  the  wilderness  and  straight  on 
to  the  goal  of  a  better  understanding 
and  ordering  of  life. 

GEQRGE  R.  FARNTTM. 

Boston. 


[Summer  Correspondence  •!  the  Thaas  eript.] 
A  VISIT   TO   OLD   COHCOKD. 

Coscokd,  Mass.,  August,  1670. 
Boyonil  Emerson  lives  Capt.  Johu  B.  Moore, 
one  of  whose  tliree  accomplished  and  highly-es- 
teemed daughters  is  distinguished  for  her  skill 
in  professional  skating.  He  is  Deputy-Sheriff 
and  farmer  of  much  note,  having  the  finest  if 
not  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  grape-growing 
town.  It  is  planted  on  the  saudy  ridge  in  the 
rear  of  his  liouw,  and  renders  the  barren  site 
beautiful.  Decisive  aud  out-spoken,  the  red- 
faced,  pandybearded  and  full-formed  police . 
type  of  the  man,  he  is  shrewd,  successful,  ovei- 
ainbitiou8,  well-iuformed  on  the  farming  ques- 
tion, and  never  caught  enduring  foolish  theories. 
H  is  Kpecialty  is  the  raising  of  small  fruits,  in 
»  hich  Concord  is  beginning  to  take  precedence 
— being  likely,  indeed,  to  supplant  Belmont  in 
the  strawberry  trade. 

THE  FABMBKS'  CLUB 

is  frequently  overlooked  by  thoee  who  make 
pilgrimages  to  this  American  Mecca.  It  was 
established  in  1852,  and  is,  if  I  am  not  incor- 
rectly informed,  the  oldest  existing  Farmers' 
Club  in  the  State.  John  8.  Keyea,  formerly 
United  States  Marshal,  is  President  of  the  club, 
and  Minot  Pratt,  who  with  bis  wife  is  the  only 
member  of  the  famous  Brook  Farm  Associa- 
tion still  residing  here.  Is  the  Secretary.  Booh 
men  as  Simon  Brown,  formerly  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Bute,  and  now  agricultural 
editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Judge  Hen- 
ry F.  French,  author  of  a  standard  work  on 
subsoiling  and  draining,  F.  O.  Pratt,  the  ham- 
band  of  the  oldest  Aicott  daughter,  the  subject 
of  the  above  paragraph,  and  other.  weU-knowB 
gentlemen— in  all  thirty-one— belong  to  Uu* 
useful  organisation.  The  meetings  are  holden 
weekly  from  October  to  April,  at  the  h  ansae  «f 
the  several  members.  An  essay  is  lead  at  each 
meeting,  and  a  collation,  usually  of  oysters, 
cake,  tea  and  coffee,  provided.  The  plaeea  «f 
meeting  and  the  subjects  of  essays  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  are  appointed  in  ApriL  The 
writer  has  therefore  the  whole  summer  for 
preparation.  The  essays  are  neatly  transcribed 
into  the  record  books  of  the  club,  and  vohuaes 
of  elaborate  and  carefully  -  prepared  article* 
and   reports   have  accumulated   on   the   Bee- 
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He  died  in  1882.  honored  and  loved 
throughout  the  world,  soon  after  his  dear 
friend,  Longfellow.  Age  had  made  cruel 
Inroads  on  the  great  son  of  Concord.  There 
Is  a  familiar  story  that,  as  he  looked  down 
on  the  departed  Longfellow's  face  in  the 
coffin,  he  said:  "This  was  a  beautiful  soul, 
but  I  cannot  remember  his  name." 


TfamtCI'Jffro'  ***  Tra—ortpt]  F10S» 

'Mong  men  he  was  a  master;  with  ma  eye* 
Forever  questioning  Nature,  be  grew  wise— 

The  secrets  At  the  Spring  unravelling; 
And  with  Its  laughing  rivers,  laughed. 
And   from    the   Springs    of   all    the    ages, 
quailed 
The  attar  of  their  Joy.  and  learned  In- 
numerable notes  to  sing 
From  birds  on  wing. 
Till  Into  music  he  could  set 
The  perfume  of  a  violet 
And  drew,  from  exhalations  of  its  dew 
Into  his  rippling  cadences,   the  rapture  of 
Its  blue. 

'Mong  men  be  was  a  master;  and  drinking 
deep 
From  bosom  of  the  heavens  that  o'er  him 

swept. 
Was  nurtured  on  the  spheres,  and  kept 
Ills  soul  attuned  to  their  Imperial  sweep; 
Tea.  travelled  with  them.  tlU  bis  pace 

They  could  no  longer  keep. 
Then  wish i i  lata  sums, 
Up  through  the  ether  fine 
They  only  breathe  who  are  divine!— 
But  sUll  the  world  sings,  and  It  still  will 
sing 
The  song  wherein  the  master  set 
The  rapture  of  the  violet; 
He  cannot  die  whose  spirit  caught 
The  laughter  of  the  streams; 
And  color  of  his  unhorlsoned  dreams 
Into  cerulean  muslo  wrought— 
In  kingly  state 

He  stands  out,   with  the  great. 
And  this  the  message  that  the  century 

gives. 
The  master  lives! 

Mas.  Whrox-Stoxi 


THE  LAND  OF  EMERSON 

AND  THOREAU. 


To  Um  Editor  of  the  SrooUra  Tints: 

Bill;  1  bare-bill  a  desire  for  many  years 
to  visit  Concord  in  the  beautiful  Indian 
summer  that  Emerson  tells  us  In  his  es- 
say.  "Nature." 

"There  are  days  which  occur  In  this  cli- 
mate at  almost  any  season  of  the  year, 
wherein  the  world  reaches  Its  perfection, 
v.hen  the  air,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
earth  make  a  harmony,  as  if  nature  would 
indulge  her  offspring;  when.  In  these  bleak 
vi'Per  sides  of  the  planet,  nothing  Is  to  de- 
sire that  we  have  heard  of  the  happiest  lati- 
tudes, and  we  bask  In  the  shining  hours  of 
Florida  and  Cuba;  when  everything  that  has 
life  gives  signs  of  satisfaction,  and  the  cat- 
tle that  lie  on  the  ground  seem  to  have 
greet  and  tranquil  thoughts.  These  hal- 
cyons may  be  looked  for  with  a  little  more 
arsL'rance  in  that  pure  October  weather, 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  In- 
dian summer." 

Such  a  morning  was  October  8.  this  year, 
on  my  arrival  In  Boston.  Concord  can  now 
be  reached  by  electric  cars,  a  delightful  ride, 
gclng  by  Harvard  College,  Lexington  Battle 
Monument,  and  historic  scenes  Six  miles 
from  Lexington  lies  peaceful  Concord,  with 
a  population  of  6.000.  noted  for  Its  well  kept 
hemes  and  shade  trees.  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  Is  on  the  right  aa  you  enter  the 
town,  and  here  are  the  graves  of  Emerson, 
Tboreau,  Hawthorns  snd  AlcotL 

Entering  Main  street  Is  the  "First  Parish 
Meeting  House,"  with  a  large  clock,  that 
can  be  read  day  or  night.  The  belfry  con- 
tains a  sweet  toned  bell  that  strikes  the 
hour.  It  can  be  beard  In  any  part  of  the 
town.  From  this  church  were  burled  Ralph 
Wsldo  Emerson,  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  and  William  Ellery 
Cbannlng. 

Opposite  Is  the  famous  "Wright  Tavern," 
built  in  1747.  I  occupied  one  of  Its  rooms 
which  commanded  a  good  view  of  Monu- 
trent  square.  Five  minutes'  walk  and  the 
"Battle  Ground"  Is  In  view,  here  was  fired  the 
first  gun  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  marked 
by  a  monument  on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 
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•'The  Minute  Man"  was  dedicated  by  Emer- 
son.   April   18.    1867.    the    Inscription    is    the 
first  four  lines  of  bis  "Concord  Hymn:" 
By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 

Their  flag  to  April's  breese  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  around  the  world. 

Returning  on  the  right,  standing  back  from 
the  road,  1b  the  "OldGMKise,"  built  by  the 
Rev.  William  Emerson?  father  of  Ralph 
*Weldo.  for  years  the  home  of  the  ministers 
of  the  "First  Church."  It  was  In  this  house 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  lived  before  moving 
to  the  house  on  the  Lexington  road,  and 
v/rote  his  first  book.  Later  It  was  occupied 
by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  when  he  wrote  bis 
famous  novel.  Hawthorne  describes  Emer- 
sun  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  in  hi* 
preface  to  "Mosses  From  an  Old  Manse." 
I  procured  a  Concord  guide  and  "Bait's 
Life  of  Thoreau."  from  Alfred  W.  Hos- 
mer,  one  of  the  leading  merchants.  He  Is 
well  informed  with  a  large  library,  devoted 
to  Concord's  history.  We  bad  a  pleasant 
chat  about  our  favorites.  Mr.  Hosmer  gave 
me  a  cordial  Invitation  to  spend  the  •vet- 
oing with  him  at  his  home.  I  told  Um,  ke- 
lng  a  stranger,  I  did  not  like  to  'Intrude. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  people  Inter- 
ested, and  the  Invitation  was  so  hearty,  St 
wss  gladly  accepted.  Besides  permlttiJMJ 
me  to  read  some  of  Emerson's  and  Tunisau'a 
letters  that  have  never  been  published,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  writing  with  some  cc 
the  lead  pencils  manufactured  by  Thus  sail 
Vbe  evening  thus  spent  Is  tans  to  bs  re- 
membered with  pleasure. 

The  Public  Library  contains  *S,Mt  lilnaisa 
Here  may  be  seen  a  valuable  collection  aC 
original  manuscripts  of  Concord  authors,  pas- 
tures and  sculptures  by  Concord  men  ana 
women.  Just  beyond,  on  Elm  street,  the 
brick  house  on  the  right  is  the  borne  of 
Frank  B.  Sanborn.  His  "Life -of  Emerson" 
Is  the  best  short  life  of  the  "Concord  Bags." 
Mr.  Sanborn  is  the  grand  old  nan  of  Con- 
cord.   He  save  me  bis  actoemnh. 

A  few  steps  further  bring*  you  to  one  ol 
the  bridges  that  span  the  river.  At  this 
point  Is  had  a  good  view  of  the  "Concord," 
dividing  the  town  from  the  suburbs.  We 
have  read  about  Hawthorne  leaving  the 
village  behind  in  his  boat,  brought  from 
Thoreau.  the  same  that  Is  described  In  "A 
Week  on  the  Concord."  About  a  mile  from 
Monument  square,  on  the  Lowell  road,  In  a 
beautiful  home  overlooking  the  surrounding 
country,  lives  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson. 
Emerson's  son.  Although  a  perfect  stranger. 
be  received  me  with  friendly  courtesy.  His 
office  and  library  are  filled  with  books.  Over 
the  mantle  is  the  noble  face  of  his  father, 
life  slse.  The  room  also  contains  a  small 
bust  of  this  great  man.  He  kindly  gave 
me,  at  my  request,  his  autograph.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  an  afternoon  was  spent  In  the 
Antiquarian  Society  'building,  filled  with  rel- 
ics of  Concord.  Here  may  be  seen  the  fast 
picture  taken  of  Thorean.  What  Interested 
me  most  was  the  chair  that  Emerson  sat 
In  the  Ok)  Manse  and  wrote  his  first  essay, 
"Nature,"  and  which  Hawthorne  subse- 
quently used  at  the  same  house,  when  be 
wrote  the  "Scarlet  Letter."  Up  stairs  In  one 
room  k  to  at  found  Ttroresu's  furniture, 
'  when  he  lived  at  Walden  Pond. 

The  secretary  and  historian  of  the  society, 
Omigii  TermaiT,  has  resided  in  Concord  the 
best  part  of  his  life,  although  he  has  been 
all  over  the  world,  at  one  time  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  being  acquainted 
with  many  literary  men  of  Emerson's  time- 
Mr.  Tolman's  fund  of  information  was  mora 
than  entertaining. 

A  abort  walk  at  the  fork  of  the  Lexing- 
ton and  Cambridge  roads,  stands  the  borne  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  his  study  was  to  the 
right,  on  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the  road. 
The  room  remains  as  he  left  It  Here  Henry 
D.  Tboreau  lived  before  and  after  be  re- 
sided at  Walden  Pond,  taking  care  of  the 
place  during  Emerson's  trip  to  England,  snd 
his  lecturing  tours,  it  is  a  large  square 
house,  painted  white.  I  wandered  down 
that  way  In  the  morning  and  In  the. after- 
noon    watching   the   sunsets    that   Emerson 


enjoyed.  The  home  Is  now  occupied  Vf 
Emerson's  daughter— Miss  Ellen  Emerson — 
and  the  two  Misses  Hasklns.  nieces  of  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Hasklns.  for  over. sixty 
years  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church, 
lately  removed  for  the  New  East  Klver 
Bridge,  that  stood  on  the  corner  of  Bed- 
ford avenue  and  South  Fifth  street.  Th«> 
beautiful  domestic  life  of  Emerson  can  be 
found  In  "Emerson  in  Concord."  by  his  son, 
Edward  W.  Emerson. 

Walking  down  the  Cambridge  road  we 
came  to  the  "Orchard  House."  one  of  the 
homes  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  author  of  "Lit- 
tle Men"  and  "Little  Women."  Her  father 
was  a  favorite  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  To 
the  rear  stands  the  "School  of  Philosophy." 
looking  like  a  little  chapeL 

The  next  house  on  the  Cambridge  road 
was  the  last  home  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
"The  Wayside,"  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Dan- 
iel Lothrop,  who.  as  "Margaret  Sidney,"  Is 
the  author  of  "Fair  Maid  of  Concord."  A 
short  distance  from  the  "Wayside"  lived 
Ephralm  Bull,  who  originated  and  grew 
the  first  "Concord  Grape"  and  within  att 
enclosure,  near  the  bouse,  may  be  seen  what 
is  said   to  be  the  original  vine. 

Beyond  the  distant  bill*,  a  wktK!pInT  * 
half  from  Concord.  Thoreau  built  his  BttJ* 
"House"  on  land  owned  by  Emerson,  about 
lot)  test  nacK  trom  walden  Pond.  A  large 
pile  of  atones  marks  the  site,  part  of  Dae  cel- 
lar can  atlll  be  seen.  Tboreau  moved  Into 
his  house,  which  consisted  of  one  room, 
10x16  feet,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  UeV  rs-. 
malnlng  two  years  and  two  months,  wrltsas 
most  of  his  book  "Walden."  Finding  say 
way  to  the  spot  by  following  the  cowpatJb 
as  directed.  I  spent  one  morning  at  Walden 
Pond.  The  air  was  laden  with  the  perfume 
of  the  pines,  the  sun  made  the  wanna 
transparent  and  as  I  washed  my  face,  tn 
It,  I  tried  to  picture  Thoreau  doing  the 
same.  No  sound  pierces  the  stillness,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  train  In  the  distance. 
Thoreau  i — I  tba  lair—  pare  of  ma  Hf e  and 
died  in  the  house  built  by  hie  father.  John 
Thoreau.  on  Main  street,  the  third  house 
from  Thoreau  street.  It  is  painted  yellow. 
His  study  was  tn  the  garret.  The  delight- 
ful life  of  Thoreau  by  Annie  Russell  Mar- 
ble, just  published,  contains  a  number  «f 
hitherto  unpublished  letters.  Many  anec- 
dotes of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  could  be 
given;  told  me  by  their  friends,  but  spaea 
will  not  permit. 

Among  thinking  people  Emerson's  Influence 
will  multiply.  His  one  hundredth  birthday 
will  be  observed  May  SS.  JJM. 

SAMUEL  J.  CANNON. 

Brooklyn,  Oct  B.  MB. 
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near  the  loot  of  the  Lower  Falls  Hill.  He, 
too,  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  entered  hit  im- 
pressions. "From  Watertown  till  you  get 
near  Needham  (now  Wellesley),  the  road 
is  very  level,"  he  wrote.  Then,  reeollecuaf 
the  Falls  Hill,  he  added:  "About  Needham 
it  is  very  hilly,  then  level  again,  and  the 

whole  pleasant  and  well  cultivated Grata 

and  Indian  corn  is  the  chief  product  of  tbn 
farms." 

a    A    a 

That  morning  in  1823,  when  Emerson 
climbed  the  Falls  Hill,  it  was  quiet.  No  on* 
knew  then  that  he  was  going  to  •»  an»«E 
the  great  men  of  the  country  and  nobody 
noticed  him.  Sitting  in  the  Tavern  In  Fram- 
ingham,  he  went  on  writing  in  his  note- 
book, referring  to  the  first  part  of  his  journey 
as  follows:  "To  this  stage  of  mine  errantry 
no  adventure  has  befallen  me;  no,  not  the 
meeting  with  a  mouse."  If  he  met  the 
itinerant  tinker,  Sam  Lawton,  immortalized 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  fact. 

A  number  of  mills  were  in  operation  at  the 
Lower  Falls — paper-mills,  a  fulling  mill,  a 
grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  snuff  mill,  but 
Emerson  did  not  notice  them,  "I  am  in  to* 
midst  of  a  beautiful  country,"  he  wrote, 
"and  I  both  thought  and  talked  a  little  with 
myself  on  the  way  and  fathered  up  and 
watered  such  sprigs  of  poetry  as  I  feared 
had  wilted  in  my  memory."  According  to 
Emerson's  son,  this  habit  of  crooning  rhymes 
to  himself  as  he  walked  was  kept  up  through- 
out Emerson's  life,  even  when  he  was  widely 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
world  usually  pictures  Emerson  walking  in 
the  woods  in  Concord;  but  the  picture  of  him 
as  a  young  scholar  coming  up  the  Falls  Hill, 
"talking  a  little  with  himself  on  the  way, 
on  that  Friday  morning  in  August,  1821, 
should  not  b*  allowed  to  fade. 

Jkak  Goblt 


Emerson  Would  Be  Pleased 


Tboheav,  of  course,  would  be  angered  by 
the  desecrations  of  Walden  Pond.  We  could 
only  hope  that  no  trailer  camp,  «=s  pump, 
or  hot-dog  stand  encroached  on  the  black- 
berry patch  where  he  had  his  hut  and  wrote 
about  his  life  in  the  unspoiled  woods.  But 
Emerson  would  be  pleased  about  many 
things, 

"Concord  might  sit  for  its  portrait  as  an 
ideal  New  England  town,"  said  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
we  can  say  the  same  today.  For  Concord 
has  probably  changed  less  than  any  town 
of  equal  fame  in  the  one  hundred  and  eleven 
years  since  Emerson  bought  the  Coolidge 
house  at  the  fork  of  the  Lexington  and 
Cambridge  roads.  The  little  river  wanders 
through  the  meadows  as  lazily  at  wberr 
he  wrote: 

Thy  summer  voice,  Musketaquit, 

Repeats  the  music  of  the  rain; 

But  sweeter  rivers  pulsing  flit 

Through  thee,  as  thou  through  Concord 
Plain. 

>     /     / 

We  parked  our  car  by  one  of  the  elms 
along  the  Square,  near  the  white  wooden 
"Yankee-Greek"  church  which  had  been  a 
forum  for  the  eloquence  of  Webster,  Parker, 
and  Channing,  and  we  had  our  lunch  to  the 
dancing  tunes  of  an  old  Swiss  music  box,  in 
the  tavern  where  Major  Pitcaim  ("Disperse, 
ye  rebels!")  is  said  to  have  dined  on  that 
fateful  day.  Then  we  strolled  to  the  Battle- 
ground where  "once  the  embattled  farmers 
stood,  And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  Such  is  the  continuity  of  time  and 
the  omnipresence  of  the  past  in  Concord. 

Emerson's  Aunt  Louisa  had  been  held  to 
one  of  the  tiny  windows  of  the  Old  Manse 
to  watch  the  skirmish  of  the  Minute  Men 
and  the  British  soldiers  in  the  meadow  be- 
low and  Emerson,  as  a  boy,  had  often  driven 
the  cow  to  the  battlefield  on  a  fragrant 
summer  morning.  There  was  snow  under 


the  lilacs  when  we  came  and  the  house  was 
closed,  so  we  were  disappointed  in  all  but 
our  reveries  about  the  Emerson,  boys 
rambling  through  the  old  Indian  cornfields, 
searching  for  wild  strawberries  or  swimming 
in  slow  Musketaquid.  And  it  was  easy  to 
conjure  the  brooding  face  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  at  one  of  the  shadowy  little 
windows  of  the  Manse. 

A      >      > 

In  September,  1835,  Emerson  had  brought 
back  his  bride,  Lydia  Jackson  of  Plymouth, 
to  his  new  Concord  home,  the  "plain, 
square,  wooden  house,"  painted  white,  with 
its  Doric  portico,  surrounded  by  pines  and 
horse-chestnut  trees,  with  high-ceilinged 
cheerful  rooms,  and  with  "the  only  good 
cellar  that  had  then  been  built  in  Concord." 

When  the  door  opened  to  our  knocking, 
we  were  welcomed  by  Miss  Grace  Heard 
of  Boston.  Emerson  would  be  pleased,  we 
were  sure,  to  have  so  gracious  and  scholarly 
a  lady,  with  a1  spice  of  New  England  wit,  to 
entertain  the  pilgrims  to  his  home. 
*     >      / 

We  were  disappointed,  for  a  second  time 
that  day,  when  we  learned  that  the  books 
on  the  library  shelves  were*not  Emerson's, 
which  had  been  removed  to  the  near-by 
museum.  Nonetheless,  it  was  in  this  room 

that  be  had  done  most  of  his  writing,  jottet 
down  all  those  odds  and  ends  of  ideas  ano 
observations  on  which  he  built  his  poems, 
essays  and  lectures.  In  this  quiet  conven- 
tional room,  what  wise  heresies  and  in- 
credible prophecies  had  been  '  expressed, 
what  radical  statements  made  which  have 
been  tempered  for  us  by  acceptance  in  our 
own  time.  But  Emerson  risked  his  reputa- 
tion when  he  first  wrote  against  slavery  and 
when  he  declared  that  women  had  the  right 
to  determine  their  place  in  public  affairs: 
"Let  the  laws  be  purged  of  every  barbarous 
reminder,  every  barbarous  impediment  to 
women."  Here  he  had  planned  the  iconoclas- 
tic Declaration  of  American  Intellectual 
Independence  of  The  American  Scholar  and 
I  wish  that  everyone  entering  college  would 
heed  his  words: 

Meek  young  men  grow  up  in  libraries, 
believing  it  their  duty  to  accept  the 
views  which  Cicero,  which  Locke, 
which  Bacon  have  given;  forgetful  that 
Cicero,  Locke  and  Bacon  were  only 
young  men  in  libraries  when  they  wrote 
those  books. — One  must  be  an  inventor 
to  read  well. 

>     >     > 

Next  door  to  the  library  was  the  parlor 
where  philosophers  had  munched  russet 
apples  and  where  Thoreau  had  popped  corn 
for  the  children.  Edith,  Ellen,  and  Edward. 
There  were  portraits  of  Mrs.  Emerson 
("Lidian")  over  the  piano,  and  of  her  sister, 
who  was.  Miss  Heard  assured  us,  just  as 
beautiful,  though  the  painter  had  not  done 
her  equal  justice.  We  could  have  fancied 
the  stern  mouth  curved  ever  so  slightly  at 
her  praise.  There  were  the  chairs  which 
Lidian  had  brought  with  her  from  Plymouth, 
the  hearth  which  Emerson  had  swept  each 
night. 

In  the  dining  room,  with  its  hospitable 
twin  table,  were  pictures  of  Hawthorne  and 
Carlyle,  "the  good  man,  my  friend,"  with 
whom  Emerson  had  corresponded  for  forty 
years.  Through  these  windows  long  ago,' 
Miss  Heard  told  us,  one  could  have  ween 
Alcott's  fantastic  summerhouse,  with  its, 
eaves  curving  upward,  its  roof  lined  with 
moss,  "in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  decay,"  so  that  unlike  the  best  cellar  in 
Concord  it  could  not  long  survive.  We  were 
out  of  season  for  the  garden  and  could  only 
recall  what  we  had  read  about  Indian's 
favorite  flowers,  her  bulbs  and  seeds  from 
Plymouth,  tulips  and  roses,  Emerson's 
orchard  with  its  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  quinces  and  currants  and  the  meadow 
wildflowers    he   so   loved.    Emerson    could  I 


afford  to  indulge  all  his  bucoHe  fancies, 
when  no  less  a  master  than  Thoreau  was 
there  to  give  him  lessons  in  gardening.  There 
was  Emerson's  hat,  near  the  door,  within 
easy  reach  when  he  felt  like  a  stroll  in  the 
orchard  after  breakfast  or  a  walk  with 
Henry  to  his  woodlot  at  Walden  Pond  What 
a  household  it  must  have  been,  with  EBery 
Channing  cutting  wood,  Alcott  constructing 
an  Aeolian  harp  in  the  boughs  of  a  tree, 
John  Thoreau  building  a  bluebird  house  on 
the  barn,  and  David  to  keep  an  eye  on 
them  all.  And  how  handy  ft  must  have  been 
to  have  Thoreau  living  in  the  fittle  room  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  ready  to  replace  a 

broken  pale  in  the  fence,  set  up  stoves,  nut 
on  the  storm  doors,  oil  the  hinges  or  mend 

one's  philosophy! 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  take 
reluctant  leave  of  Miss  Heard  and  the  Emer- 
sons,  we,  too,  had  our  special  harvest  to 
carry  along  to  Boston: 

One  harvest  irom  the  new 
Homeward  brought  the  oxen  strong; 

A  second  crop  thine  acres  yield 
Which  I  gather  in  a  song. 

Ulhch  Tsoosrzkot 
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WISCONSIN  MAN 
TELLS  OF  EMERSON 
VISIT    IN   1867 

"WHEN  EMERSON  CAME 

OTJHWAT" 

By  Ivan  Clyde  Lake 

Jterpti  Waldo  Emerson  travel- 
led our  way  on  one  of  his  lecture 
tours  in  the  Middle  West. 

He  was  in  Madison,  Wisconsin 
on  Saturday  evening,  January 
26  1867 — an  evening  memorable 
not  only  ior  his  coming  but  for 
the  high  banks  of  drifted  snow 
which  heaped  city  and  country- 
side following  a  bhzzardous 
snowstorm. 

I  thought  of  this  as  the  train 
slowed  down  for  Concord  and 
the  town  where  he  had  lived 
arose  around  me  in  the  fresh 
greenness  of  a  bright  July  after- 
noon. 

But  he  had  left  a  winter-swept 
village  for  that  west-going  trip 
80  years  before.  He  had  chal- 
lenged himself  to  do  it  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge;  and  in  con- 
sequence he  had  found  himself, 
"a  decorous  old  gentleman," 
putting  up  cheerfully  with  one 
hardship  after  another. 

When  he  reached  Milwaukee 
he  was  stalled  there  by  a  raging 
snowstorm  that  clogged  the 
highways  and  stopped  the 
trains.  There  he  remained  over 
a  Friday  evening  when  he  was 
scheduled  to  speak  in  Madison, 
80  miles  away;  but  arrange- 
ments were  telegraphically 
made  for  him  to  appear  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  if  the  train 
could  come  through. 

Marianne  Ripley  met  Emer- 
son in  Milwaukee.  Miss  Ripley 
who  died  and  was  buried  in 
Madison,  was  George  Ripley's 
sister.  With  her  brother  she  was 
actively  interested  in  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment,  had  taught 
kindergarten  there  and,  after 
coming  to  Wisconsin,  had  plan- 
ned to  open  a  similar  school  in 
Madison.  She  dropped  a  line  to 
her  brother  about  meeting  Em- 
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son  Institute  bad  brought  him 
to  the  capital  city  as  it  had 
brought  or  was  to  bring  other 
notables,  including  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

Emerson's  lecture  was  titled 
"Society."  But  the  reporter 
seemed  to  pay  tass>  ■ttsatav  to 
what  the  philosopher  said  and 
more  to  what  he  i«nir«w}  like. 

He  is,  It  was  descriptively  re- 
ported, "a  genuine  Yankee,  tall, 
lean  and  angular.  His  height 
must  be  about  six  feet.  He  is 
narrow-chested  and  long-limbed. 
when  standing,  one  shoulder 
seems  a  little  higher  than  the 
other,  and  ...  he  stoops  slightly 

"His  hair  is  brown,  straight, 
cropped  short,  and  is  of  obstin- 
ate Kind,  which  does  not  part 
■readily,  and  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  over  his  forehead. 
His  lace  is  thin  and  his  features 
marked  and  prominent. 

"The  nose,  in  particular,  is 
conspicuous,  a  prodigious  pro- 
montory, oi  a  Roman  type,  ■with 
ample  nostrils.  His  eyes  are  blue 
ana  small;  his  mouth  firm  and 
lull  of  character,  and  his  chin 
massive  and  strong. 

"He  shaves  closely,  all  except 
a  little  track  of  very  scanty 
growth  at  tne  sides  of  his  face," 
concluded  the  limner.  "His  head 
looks  small  but  with  a  good  de- 
velopment of  a  portion  which 
phrenologists  assign  to  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties 
...  He  has  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
smile  and  a  fine,  sonorous,  flexi- 
ble, sympathetic  voice." 

Emerson  remained  in  Madison 
until  the  following  Monday.  On 
Sunday  morning  he  made  a  sur- 
prise appearance  in  the  Unitari- 
an pulpit  where  he  discoursed 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
'There  was  no  notice  of  it  pub- 
lished," said  the  newspaper, 
"and  few  of  our  citizens  were 
aware  that  he  was  there." 
T^berVs  no  record -ot  ■"***  h* 
did  in  fhe  afternoon  and  even- 
ing but  on  Monday  morning,  be- 
fore the  noon  train  left  for  La 
Crosse  and  St.  Paul  where  he 
had  lecture  engagements,  he 
was  shown  about  town,  under 
the  direction  of  Editor  Horace 
Rublee. 

He  visited  the  capitol.  This 
was  Wisconsin's  second  state- 
house,  immediate  preuecessor  te 
the  present;  and  though  it  was 
open  to  the  public,  it  was  not 
yet  completed.  Same  of  its 
rooms  were  given  over  to  the 
growing  State  Historical  Socie- 
ty of  Wisconsin  and  there  Emer- 
son met  genial  Dr.  Lyman  C. 
draper,  the  Society's  superin- 
tendent. 

Editor  Rublee  directed  the 
sleigh  down  State  street,  which 
runs  west  from  the  capitol,  to 
show  his  guest  the  few  buildings 
of  the  nascent  university.  It  was 
a  young  institution  then,  com- 
pared with  Emerson's  Harvard, 
lor  only  13  years  before  it  had 
graduated  its  first  class  of  two. 

An  hour  or  so  remained  be- 
fore train  time,  so  Rublee  made 
a  request  of  Emerson.  "Will  you 
have  your  picture  taken  with 
me  at  the  local  photographer's?*' 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  I'll  do  that,"  Emerson 
smiled.  "But  I  have  always 
shunned   pictures.   I   can   never 


sit  before  a  camera  without  hav- 
ing my  face  divert  itself  of  ev- 
ery semblance  of  intelligence." 
Even  though  a  few  days  later 
a  St.  Paul  newspaper  gave  him 
three  columns  of  caustic  criti- 
cism over  his  lecture  on  "A  Mau 
of  the  World" — mainly  because 
of  his  liberalism  in  religious 
thinking — Madison  liked  Emer- 
son and  wished  him  to  return. 
But  be  never  did,  though  for 
four  years  more — until  he  was 
68  years  old — he  continued  his 
Western  lecture  tours. 
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THE  MONTH 

AT  GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP 

Y  MARCH.  I»47 


EMERSON  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK^       £ 
A  MANUSCRIPT  POEM 

THIS  time.  •*£  are  going  to  be  unorthodox,  for  us,  and 
p  i  the  horse  before  the  cart.  It  isn't  the  Quaker's  horse. 
Dismoj  "ing,  let  us  explain  that  we  have  the  manuscript  of 
Ralph  V.  'do  Emerson's  poem,  "The  Adirondacs,"  which 
was  printed  in  May-Day  and  Other  Pieces  in  1867.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-five  quarto  pages  in  Emerson's  hand  (for  the 
statistically  minded.about  350  lines  or  2,800  words),  the  last 
two  pages  being  apparent  in  our  illustration.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  left-hand  page  you  may  decipher  a  pencilled  note  to 
the  printer :  "Twelve  lines  are  to  be  added  here."  On  the 
right-hand  page,  on  paper  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest 
of  the  MS.,  are  the  lines  in  question— the  twelve  grown  to 
fourteen,  headed  "Conclusion  of  Adirondacs,"  and  signed 
by  the  author,  "R.  W.  Emerson." 

This  is  the  manuscript  which  Emerson  sent  to  the  printer. 
It  contains  numerous  corrections,  those  fascinating  changes 
which  reveal  the  process  of  composition,  and  several  dele- 
tions. In  one  instance  Emerson's  pen  stroked  out  ten  lines 
which  intervened  between  the  lines  (as  printed),  "Beckon 
the  wanderer  to  his  vaster  home"  and  "With  a  vermilion 
pencil  mark  the  day."  Sometime  within  a  decade  of  its  com- 
position the  twenty-five  pages  of  manuscript  were  bound  in 
half  morocco.  In  a  corner  of  the  binder's  fly  leaf,  in  pencil, 

is  the  inscription  **L.  W.  J.  from  A.  F.  Christmas,  1868."  It 
seems  a  good  guess  that  "A.  F."  was  Annie  Fields,  wife  of 
Emerson's  publisher,  and  a  charming  and  distinguished 
woman.  The  superb  manuscript  of  a  long  Emerson  poem— 
$750. 

To  change  the  figure,  the  above  is  the  kite.  The  tail  flut- 
ters below. 

Emerson  called  "The  Adirondacs"  &  journal  "dedicated 
to  my  fellow  travellers  in  August,  1 858."  The  poem  describes 
the  adventures  in  that  season  of  one  of  the  most  select  and 
remarkable  of  "clubs"  in  this  our  nation  of  crab-makers. 
Most  instrumental  in  forming  the  Adirondack  Club  was  the 
man  described  in  Emerson's  poemm 

Stillman,  our  guides'  guide,  and  Commodore, 
Crusoe,  Crusader,  Pious  Aeneas. 

He  was  William  James  Stillman,  artist,  journalist,  critic, 
and  diplomat— a  remarkable  man.  If  today  his  name  is  un- 
familiar it  may  be  for  the  reason  implicit  in  his  obit  in  the 
London  Times:  "Perhaps  his  material  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess might  have  been  more  signal  had  his  tastes  and  gifts 
been  fewer."  He  was  also,  for  a  cosmopolitan,  an  excellent 
woodsman.  In  this  capacity  he  formed  the  Adirondack 
Club.  (He  was  a  Schenectady  boy.)  The  roster  was  short  and 
shining— Louis  Agassiz,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Judge  E.  R. 
Hoar  (later  Grant's  attorney-general),  Dr.  Jefferies  Wyman, 
Dr.  Estes  Howe,  John  Holmes  (brother  of  Dr.  O.  W.  H.), 
Horatio  Woodman,  Dr.  Amos  Binney,  Samuel  G.  Ward 
(close  friend  of  Emerson),  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  him- 
self. 

In  August,  1858,  Stillman  guided  his  distinguished  party 
into  the  wild  Adirondacks  of  the  decade  before  William 
H.  H.  Murray  wrote  his  tales  of  that  "wilderness."  In  '58  it 
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What  else  he  saw  and  thought  he  put  into  the  poem.  "The 
Adirondacs"  is  not  the  greatest  of  Emerson,  not  all  flint  and 
incandescence,  but  it  was  written  in  a  warm  and  friendly 
pilch  for  which  one  acquires  a  taste  as  one  goes  along.  In  it 
you  see  the  poet  askance,  sometimes  pedestrian,  sometimes 
as  droll  as  one  of  his  conversations  with  a  chickadee.  And 
there's  many  a  fine  bit,  as 

the  procession  of  the  pines. 

Stillman  wrote  of  the  poem :  "Knowing  that  all  he  saw  in 
this  undefiled  natural  world  . . .  that  all  this  was  the  mask 
of  things,  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  if  perchance  he  might 
catch  some  hint  of  the  secret  -  secret  never  to  be  discovered, 
and  therefore  more  passionately  sought.  This  seems  to  me 
contained  in  "The  Adirondacs'  as  in  no  other  work  of  the 
philosopher."  The  poem  ends  with  the  lines  you  may  read 
on  the  right-hand  page  of  our  reproduction  of  the  original 
manuscript.  The  printed  version  has  a  line  which  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  manuscript— "Burned  in  each  heart  re- 
membrance of  home,"  which  was  changed  to  read: 
Under  the  cinders  burned  the  fires  of  home. 

Our  manuscript  continues: 

Nay,  letters  found  us  in  our  paradise. 
So  in  the  gladness  of  the  new  event 
We  struck  our  camp  and  left  the  happy  hills. 
The  fortunate  star  that  rose  on  us  sank  not; 


RALPH  WALDO   EMERSON. 

B*  NOHBOU  0O»w*T. 

"A  rational  literature  t  a  national  literature  I" 
Tes,  that's  the  piercing  plaint  that  soughs  along  on 
our  western  winds.  Our  golden  prairies  wave  in 
lifelike  beauty  ""-nigh  tka  lease*  of  Cooper;  our 
mountains  lose  no  nobility,  nor  the  meads  that  un- 
derlie them  no  quiet  beauty,  beneath  the  vivid  pen- 
cil of  Irving  and  of  Willis;  our  faith,  republican 
and  religious,  fascinates  the  world,  interwoven  as 
it  is  in  gorgeous  tissue  with  the  lofty  inooda  of 
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Channiog,  of  Longfellow,  and  of  Emerson.  And 
yet,  and  yet  heaven  and  earth  labor  with  the  groans 
and  prayers  for  a  national  mind.  Come  I  let  us 
join  them:  "O,  Jupiter,  give  us  a  king  I"  What 
matter  if  the  frogs  did  make  the  same  adoration,  as 
the  story  runs,  and  toere  taken  in  by  a  snake  for 
peculiar  protection  in  consequence  K  Come,  snake  I 
take  off  Longfellow,  Pee,  Willis,  Irving,  Fuller, 
Simuis,  Taylor,  etc. — all;  and  we  will  abstract  us 
from  them,  aud,  ignoring  "ail  the  world  and  the 
rest  of  inaukind,"  will  commence  again  1  Kind 
Apollo,  listen  to  this: 

"Our  writers  are  numerous— quite  as  numerous 
perhaps  as,  in  proportion  to  our  years,  our  circum- 
stances, aud  necessities,  might  be  looked  for  among 
any  people.  But,  with  very  few  exceptions,  their 
writings  might  as  well  be  European.  They  are 
European,  'the  writers  think  after  European  mod- 
els, draw  their  stimulus  and  provocation  from  Eu- 
ropean books,  fashion  themselves  to  European  tastes, 
and  look  chiefly  to  the  awards  of  European  criti- 
cism. This  is  to  denationalize  the  American  mind. 
This  is  to  enslave  the  national  heart — to  place  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner,  and  to  yield 
all  that  is  individual  in  our  character  and  hope  to 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  his  will,  and  frequently 
hostile  purposes."     (W.  Uilmore  Siinins.) 

And  this,  Phoebus: 

"It  does  not  follow,  because  many  books  are 
written  by  persons  born  in  America,  that  there  ex- 
ists an  American  literature,  before  such  can  exist, 
an  ouioinal  iola  mist  AMMATLTUis  nation,  and  fresh 
currents  of  lite  must  call  iulo  life  tresh  thoughts 
along  its  shores."     (S.  Margaret  Fuller.) 

Positively,  Madame  Ossoli,  you  are  as  bad  as 
Carlyle,  wno  wants  to  know  what  great  human 
soul  or  idea  ever  lived  in  us  boors.  Not  so  compli- 
mentary either  to  your  copartuer  of  the  "Dial," 
whose  name  head*,  this. 

liut  our  j'rieiid  Muacoe  Garnett,  of  Essex,  here  in 
Virginia,  viewing  the  topic  through  political  gog- 
gles, maintains,  " that  what  America  has  done 
best,  and  what  will  exert  the  largest  influence  on 
other  countries  aud  posterity,  is  political  literature, 
aud  thai  is  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  southern 
minds."  Of  our  northern  literature  he  says;  "It 
wants  native  force;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
texture  of  thought  which  shows  it  could  have  beeu 
produced  do  where  but  in  an  American  loom." 

Now,  for  the  quelling  of  these  "angry  dubious," 
against  the  nursery  statutes  of  Mother  Qooae,  we 
commend  the  noble  views  of  Henry  W  sdsworth  Long- 
fellow in  his  story  of  Kavanagh.  When  we  shall  em- 
brace the  enlarged  and  humane  views  of  literature 
therein  proposed,  and  shall  establish  an  honest  inter- 
national copyright  law,  then  our  complaint  will  cease 
beneath  the  cathartic,  and  all  this  twaddle  about 
nationality  in  American  letters  will  be  hushed  op 
for  very  shame.  Suppose  we  entreat  for  a  national 
morality.  Sparta  had  its  code— a  rather  peculiar 
one  on  the  subject  of  theft  Let's  have  a  religion 
umgattri*!    Fie! 

But  we  have  a  certain  national  spirit  in  our  lit- 
erature; aud  that  spirit  is  conceit,  or,  to  cloths  it  in 
more  respectable  term,  self- reliance.  That  this  seg- 
ment of  the  world  called  United  States,  is 


that  is  our  national  spirit;  and  he  who  embodies 
that  in  his  writings  is  our  great  spirit.  Very  well: 
we  don't  cavil.  When  men  wade  through  a  Bed 
Sea,  as  we  have  done,  and  reach  a  promised  land  of 
freedom,  we  don't  wonder  if,  having  hymned  the 
glory  of  God  iu  creation,  they  should  continue  on: 
"For  thou  hast  made  us  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  us  with  glory  and  honor  1" 

Now,  fur  this  reason,  we  incline  to  consent  with 
the  subjoined  passages  from  Blackwood's  Magazine: 
"As  the  first  efforts  of  American  genius  were  in 
the  paths  of  grave  and  searching  inquiry,  so,  too, 
at  this  present  moment,  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
point  out  among  the  works  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  our  compatriots  still  in  language,  the  one 
which,  above  all  others,  displayed  the  undoubted 
marks  of  original  genius— it  would  be  a  prose  work, 
and  one  of  a  philosophical  character,  we  should 
single  out — we  should  point  to  the  writings  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  .  .  .  We  are  quite  saw 
that  no  French  or  German  critic  could  read  lee  ssica- 
latioue  of  Emrrtoa  icitlout  tracing  is  tiem  tke  tfiril 
of  Ute  hutwa  to  which  tkie  writer  belong*." 

The  idea  of  self,  abstract  of  any  thing  fore  or 
aft,  or  any  thing  that  would  mold  it  according  to 
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"Let  U9  not  aim  at  common  degrees  of  merit. 
Can  we  not  leave  to  Bach  as  love  it  the  virtue  that 
glitters  for  the  commendation  of  society,  and  our- 
selves pierce  the  deep  solitudes  of  absolute  ability 
and  worth  ?  Wc  easily  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
goodness  in  society.  Society's  praise  can  be  cheaply 
secured,  and  almost  all  men  are  content  with  those 
easy  merits;  but  the  instant  effect  of  conversing 
with  God,  will  be  to  put  them  away.     .     .    . 

"In  such  high  communion  let  us  6tudy  the  grand 
strokes  of  rectitude— «  bold  benevolence  and  inde- 
pendence of  friends— so  that  not  the  unjust  wishes 
of  those  who  love  as  shall  impair  our  freedom;  bat 
we  shall  resist,  for  troth's  sake,  the  freest  flow  of 
kindness,  and  appeal  to  sympathies  far  in  advance. 
And  what  is  the  highest  form  in  which  we  know 
this  beautiful  element  T  A  certain  solidity  of  merit 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  opinion,  and  which  is 
so  essentially  and  manifestly  virtue,  that  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  right,  the  brave,  the  generous 
step  will  be  taken  by  it,  and  nobody  think*  ef essja- 
tnending  it.  Tou  would  compliment  a  coxcomb 
doing  a  good  act;  but  you  would  not  praise  an 
angel.  The  silence  that  accepts  merit  as  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  World  is  the  highest  applause.'* 

As  we  have  no  room,  in  this  paper,  even  to  ex- 
press our  thoughts  of  Mr.  Emerson,  as  we  are  en- 
joined from  giving  more  than  the  most  vague  gen- 
eralization of  his  principles,  and,  above  all,  as  what 
we  say  will  probably  be  overtkipped  for  the  pearls 
of  his,  we  will  copy  one  or  two  other  extracts  that 
have  charmed  us. 

From  an  Essay  on  Nature  we  give  this  excerpt: 
"  But  in  other  hours  nature  satisfies  the  soul  purely 
by  its  loveliness,  and  without  any  mixture  of  cor- 
poreal benefit.  I  have  seen  the  spectacle  of  morn- 
ing from  the  hill-top  over  against  my  house,  from 
daybreak  to  sunrise,  with  emotions  that  an  angel 
might  share.  The  long,  slender  bars  of  cloud  float 
like  fishes  in  the  sea  of  crimson  light.  From  the 
earth,  as  a  shore,  I  look  out  into  that  silent  sea.  I 
seem  to  partake  its  rapid  transformations;  the  active 
enchantment  reaches  my  dust,  and  I  dilate  and  con- 
spire with  the  morning  wind.  Hote  ioa  Natart 
deify  utltith  a  fete  and  cheap  element*.'  GwemekeaWk 
and  a  day,  and  J  uill\make  the  pomp  of  emperort  ri- 
diculous. The  dawn  is  my  Assyria,  the  sunset  and 
moonrise  my  Papbos,  and  unimaginable  realms  of 
faerie." 

We  envy  not  the  man  who  does  not  answer,  with 
a  tear,  the  appeal  made  to  his  mind  by  the  follow- 
ing divine  sentiments  on  Love,  whether  he  be  a 
"  spooney,"  as  we  used  to  designate  sensitive  swains 
at  college,  or  something  worse.  Under  his  wand 
this  olden  giant  wakes  to  new  life  and  beauty. 
Nothing  is  trite  to  Emerson.  He  says:  "What 
fastens  attention,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  like  any 
passage  betraying  affection  between  two  parties  t 
Perhaps  we  never  saw  them  before,  and  never  shall 
meet  them  again.  But  we  see  them  exchange  • 
glance,  or  betray  a  deep  emotion,  and  we  are  no 
longer  strangers.  We  understand  them,  and  take 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  development  of  the  ro- 
mance. All  mankind  Ine  a  lever.  The  earliest 
demonstrations  of  complacency  and  kindness  are 
Nature's  most  winning  pictures.  It  is  the  dawn  of 
civility  and  grace  in  the  coarse  and  rustic.  The 
rude  village  boy  teases  the  girls  about  the  school- 
house  door;  but  to-day  he  comes  running  inlo  the 
entry,  and  meets  one  fair  child  arranging  her  satchel; 
he  holds  her  books  to  help  her,  and  instantly  it 
seems  to  him  as  if  she  removed  herself  from  him  in- 
finitely, and  was  a  sacred  precinct.  Among  the 
throng  of  girls  he  runs  rudely  enough;  bat  an* 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  another  of 
America's  great  writers.  Ninety-three 
years  ago  he  was  visiting  in  England  and 
in  his  speech  at  a  banquet  said  this: 

"I  was  given  to  understand  in  my  child- 
hood that  the  British  Island  was  a  cold, 
mournful,  foggy  country,  where  nothing 
grew  well  in  the  open  air  but  robust  men 
and  virtuous  women,  and  these  of  a  won- 
derful fiber  and  endurance;  that  in  pros- 
perity they  were  moody  and  dumpish,  but 
in  adversity  they  were  grand.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  wise  ancients  did  not  praise 
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the  ship  parting  with  flying  colors  from 
the  port  but  only  that  of  the  brave  sailor 
which  came  back  with  torn  sheets  and  bat- 
tered sides,  stripped  of  her  banners,  but 


having  ridden  out  the  storm.  And  so  this 
England,  pressed  upon  bv  the  transitions 
of  trade,  and  new  and  all  incalculable 
modes,  fabrics,  arts,  machines  and   com- 


peting  populations— I  see  her  not  dispir- 
ited, not  weak,  but  well  remembering  that 
she  has  seen  dark  days  l>efore—  indeed, 
with  a  kind  of  instinct  that  she  sees  a  lit- 
tle better  in  a  cloud)"  day,  and  that  in 
storm  and  battle  and  calamity  she  has  a 
secret  vigor  and  a  pulse  like  a  cannon,  not 
decrepit  but  young  and  still  daring  to  be- 
lieve in  her^powcr  qf  endurance  and  ex- 
pansion." 


#»    MR.  EMERSON    ^; 
*P*   OF  CONCORD^ 

It  may  be  that  the  man  whose  work  lasts 
longest  lives  the  quietest  life.  Seventy  years 
ago  tomorrow  one  of  these  qifiet  lives 
ended  in  a  white  house  which  is  still  there 
as  you  enter  Concord  on  the  road  from 
Boston.  Mr.  Emerson,  as  his  neighbors  saw 
him,  seemed  to  be  forever  leaving  the  vil- 
lage and  returning  to  it.  He  would  climb 
into  his  chaise  and  drive  placidly  by  the 
turnpike  to  Cambridge  for  those  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Divinity  School  addresses  which 
so  shook  the  walls  of  convention  that  after 
th»  aacond  he  was  not  invited  to  Harvard 
for  thirty  years,  a  fact  of  which  President 
Lowell  reminded  the  Overseers  when  an- 
other radical's  scalp  was  clamored  for  in 
the  1920's;  and,  having  delivered  this  spir- 
itual manifesto  with  its  poetic  prologue  to 
a  graduating  class  of  six  boys,  he  climbed 
quietly  into  the  chaise  with  Mrs.  Emerson 
and  drove  back. 

Or  they  would  see  him  marching  to  the 
railroad  station  with  his  valise,  black-coated 
and  silk-hatted,  for  lecture  trips  which 
finally  took  him  as  far  as  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.  He  made  light  of  the  hardships, 
but  travel  a  century  ago  was  an  ordeal. 
Twice  he  had  to  cross  the  frozen  Mississippi 
on  ice,  and  he  knew  what  it  was  to  drive  in 
a  buggy  forty-eight  miles  over  corduroy 
roads  in  Michigan.  His  lectures  brought  $10 
apiece  up  to  S50,  rarely  more.  Back  in  Con- 
cord he  would,  like  most  of  the  twenty- 
volume  men.  be  in  his  study  by  six  o'clock, 
after  a  sound  sleep  and  a  good  breakfast, 
including  two  cups  of  coffee  and — it  must 
be  owned — a  piece  of  pie,  and  there  he 
stayed  for  six  hours,  sometimes  in  the 
afternoon  for  two  or  three  hour*"  more. 

This  sage  had  bought  his  wisdom  over 
no  bargain  counter.  As  a  lad  he  had  known 
a  frugality  which'  today,  would  be  allied 
poverty.  .  In '  Watrsworth  House,  that  18th- 
eentury,  yellow  gambrel -roofed  farm  home- 
stead which  still  faces  Harvard  Square,  be 
was  President .  Kirkland's  errand  boy;  a 
threat  of  the  family  tuberculosis  drove  him 
South; be  renounced  a  foremost  Boston  pul- 
pit on  a  scruple  of  .conscience;  his  young 
wife  died,  his  first-born  son  died  in  child- 
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hood,  his  house  burned,  and  the  Civil  War 
gravely  reduced  his  income. 

Nothing  ever  curdled,  his  sweetness — 
though  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  was 
enacted,  he  wrote:  "1  will  not  obey  it,  by 
God!"  Nor  did  he  cherish  illusions  of  his 
own  importance.  "1  fancy  my  readers  to  be  a 
very  quiet,  plain,,  even  obscure  class."  For 
decades  the  very  name  "Emerson"  was  a 
newspaper  joke,  synonym  for  absurdity  and 
obscurity  of  thought.  Then,  seventy  years 
ago  tomorrow,  in  a  moment  it  was  all  over. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  dead.  Joke  no  longer.  His 
star  was  seen  calmly  rising. 

Today  he  is  among  the  five  or  six  Ameri- 
cans who  are  indisputably  world  figures. 
If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  start  reading 
Emerson  himself  and  See  what  happens  to 
him.  Begin  with  the  Essays,  first  Self- 
Reliance,  "Trust  thyself:  every  heart  vi- 
brates to  that  iron  string";  next,  Heroism, 
"It  is  the  state  of  the  soul  at  war";  then 
Compensation,  "So  disasters  of  all  kinds,  as 
sickness,  offense,  poverty,  prove  benefac- 
tors. .  .  .  Every  man  in  his  lifetime  needs 
to  thank  his  faults";  and  finally,  the  two' 
greatest,  "Spiritual  Laws"  and  "The  Over- 
soul,"  which  can  be  trusted  as  life-com- 
panions through  thick  and  thin. 

The  point  is  that  Emerson  is  a  modern 
man,  facing  the  difficult  complexities  of  the 
modern  world.  What!  A  modern  man  one 
hundred  years  ago?  Before  world  wars,  air 
raids,  and  atom  bombs?  Well,  take  no  one's 
word  for  it.  Read  him  yourself,  pocket  edi- 
tions. But  never  suppose  that  such  pages 
as  his  can  be  read  like  an  average  book. 
They  must  be  absorbed  into  one's  tissues, 
incorporated  into  automatic  reflexes  so  that 
they  become  a  part  of  one's  unconscious 
thinking.  But  so.  assimilated,  these  ideas 
which  came  not  from  Mr.  Emerson,  but 
through  him,  are  sinew  for  the  climb,  ar- 
mor lor  the  fray,  faith  for  the  black  night, 
and  gladness  for  the  morning. 

UNCLE  DUDLEY. 

MORE  THAN  CONQUERORS: 
LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT'S 
GREAT  FRIEND  AND 
NEIGHBOR 

One  afternoon  at  sundown,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  a  slightly  built  boy  in  "blue  nankeen" 
—not  half  so  blue  as  his  own  eyes— might  have 
lieen  seen  driving  his  mother's  cow  from  pasture, 
along  the  streets  of  Boston.  He  was  eating  a 
big,  juicy  pear.  When  the  cow  came  to  the  old 
wooden  parsonage,  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and 
Chauncy  Streets,  near  the  place  where  Hovey's 
store  now  stands,  she  turned  in  naturally,  jan- 
gling her  bell,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  turned 
in  after  her. 

It  was  a  peaceful  home,  though  everything 
was  simple  and  many  things  were  poor.  From 
the  windows  you  could  see  the  harbor  and  the 
ships  that  came  and  went;  and  there  were  wide, 
empty  fields,  neighborly  barns  and  sheds,  and  al- 
ways the  open  sky,  and  the  changing  tide,  and  the 
salt  smell  of  the  sea.  It  was  very  near  here  that, 
a  hundred  years  before,  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
his  friends  had  built  their  fishing  wharf  of  "bor- 
rowed" stones;   and  the  five  Emerson  brothers 
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Emerson  was  willingly  excused  after  a  day's  at- 
tendance. It  was  a  singing-school,  and  Ralph 
Waldo  had  not  the  slightest  ear  for  music.  When 
his  turn  came  to  sing,  the  master  said  to  him, 
•Chord !" 

"What?"  said  the  child. 

"Chord !  chord !  I  tell  you,"  repeated  the  mas- 
ter. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean."  The  blue  eyes 
looked  puzzled. 

"Why,  sing !  Sing  a  note  !"  So  the  boy  made 
"some  kind  of  a  noise,"  as  he  called.it,  and  the 
singing-master  said:  "That  will  do,  sir.  You 
need  not  come  again." 

To  know  that  many  of  our  greatest  men  have 
been  lacking  in  some  particular,  as  Emerson  was 
in  music,  seems  to  make  them  human,  like  our- 
selves; and  it  is  always  inspiring  to  know  that 
most  of  them  overcame  handicaps. 

The  handicap  of  poverty  is  one  of  the  simplest 
to  overcome.  It  makes  men  of  fiber.  Every  one 
of  the  Emerson  boys  prepared  for  college,  except 
Bulklcy,  who  had  to  be  cared  for  all  his  life  be- 
cause he  "never  grew  up  in  mind."  Each  of  the 
others  helped  himself  to  an  education.  Ralph 
Waldo  wrote  from  Harvard:  "I  am  to  wait  in  the 
Junior  Hall.  I  do  like  it,  and  yet  I  do  not  like  it ; 
for  which  sentiments  you  can  easily  guess  the 
reason."  And  so  it  happened  that  the  boy  of 
brains  was  servant  to  the  boys  of  money;  while 
he  brought  them  coffee  and  rolls,  he  was  bring- 
ing himself  character. 

Meanwhile,  matters  were  simplified  at  home  by 
his  step-grandfather.  Dr.  Ezra  Ripley,  inviting 
Mrs.  Emerson  and  her  sons  to  live  with  him  in 
Concord.  That  made  Ralph  Waldo's  climb  to 
culture  happier,  because  less  burdened.  Some 
one  has  said,  "The  best  of  his  education  he  gave 
himself  in  rambling  reading  and  incessant  prac- 
tice in  writing,  and  by  that  note-book  in  which, 
from  his  junior  year,  he  began  the  process  of 
storing  thoughts,  phrases,  suggestions,  for  future 
use."  Emerson  himself  said:  "A  chamber  alone, 
that  was  the  best  thing  I  found  at  college."  And 
ever  after,  when  he  gave  advice  to  young  men, 
it  was,  "Sit  alone;  and  keep  a  journal." 

He  was  younger  than  most  of  his  class,  and 
not  physically  strong;  but,  if  he  failed  in  athlet- 
ics (which,  in  truth,  he  hardly  attempted),  he 
won  in  other  respects,  and  did  it,  too,  without 
being  a  "regular  grind." 

There  were  three  specially  happy  days  at  col- 
lege: the  days  he  won  honors.  Although  he  was 
made  class-peet  eirfy  after  seven  others  had  been 
asked,  he  was  perfectly  delighted,  and  describes 
himself  as  walking  up  and  down  his  lonely  little 
room  "flushed  and  proud  of  a  poet's  fancies."  An- 
other year,  he  took  a  second  prize  for  a  composi- 
tion on  Ethics,  and  the  Boylston  prize  in  decla- 
mation. He  sent  the  Boylston  prize-money 
straight  home,  joyfully  hoping  that  his  mother 
would  spend  it  on  a  new  shawl,  and  he  was  bit- 
terly disappointed  when  a  letter  came  from  the 
eighteen-year-old  brother  William,  "the  care- 
worn head  of  the  family,"  saying  he  had  used  it 
for  the  baker's  bill. 

The  years  following  college  were  among  the 
hardest,  of  Emerson's  life.  He  tried  to  teach 
school,  to  make  enough  money  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  profession, 
and  which  had  been  the  profession  of  seven  gen- 
erations before  him.  But,  though  he  attempted 
several  different  schools,  he  was  utterly  misera- 
ble in  them,  and  by  no  means  successful.  At 
first,  when  he  taught  boys  and  won  their  love,  he 
seemed  to  manage  fairly  well ;  but  when  it  came 
to  assisting  his  brother  William  in  a  school  for 
"fashionable  young  ladies,"  a  school  held  in  his 
mother's  house,  that  was  a  different  story.  Let 
him  tell  it: 

"I  was  nineteen,  and  had  grown  up  without  sis- 
ters, and,  in  my  solitary  and  secluded  way  of  liv- 
ing, had  no  acquaintance  with  girls.  I  still  re- 
call my  terrors  at  entering  the  school  and  my 
timidities  at  French."    Though  he  carried  on  the 
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school  for  more  than  a  year,  he  never  overcame 
his  bashfulness,  or  his  powerlessness  to  disci- 
pline those  young  ladies  of  Boston,  some  of  them 
older  than  himself.  "They  would  ask  him  on 
Election  Day  to  give  them  a  holiday  while  he 
voted,"  knowing  all  the  time  he  was  a  minor. 
"They  liked  to  make  him  blush."  When  they  got 
entirely  beyond  his  control,  he  would  send  them 
to  his  mother's  room  for  study.  Here  is  part  of 
a  sympathetic  letter  written  by  him  to  a  friend 
who  was  teaching:  "How  my  heart  bleeds  for 
you  !  Better  tug  at  the  oar,  dig  the  mine,  or  saw 
wood ;  better  sow  hemp,  or  hang  with  it,  than  sow 
the  seeds  of  instruction."  He  called  it  "keeping 
school,"  and  found  his  only  comfort  in  the  after- 
noons when  he  could  get  into  the  speechless  com- 
pany of  trees  and  flowers,  and  where  he  was  un- 
blushingly  at  home. 

It  seems  strange  that  Emerson,  who  heartily 
hated  the  official  task  of  teaching,  should  have 
been  so  great  and  so  understanding  a  friend  to 
the  countless  young  people  who  sought  his  sym- 
pathy and  advice  years  later  under  the  elms  of 
Concord.  If  we  could  have  run  in  on  him  in  his 
Concord  home,  as  did  his  child-neighbor,  Louisa 
May  Alcott,  we  should  have  known  him  much 
better  than  we  know  htm  through  any  books. 
Louisa  Alcott  went  to  school  in  his  barn,  and 
played  there  with  his  children,  gathered  moss 
from  the  woods  for  his  arbor,  ate  pears  from  his 
laden  trees,  and  grew  up  under  his  kindly  eyes 
to  be  her  brave,  natural  self.  His  library  was  al- 
ways open  te  her;  and  sometimes,  when  she 
browsed  among  its  shelves  "for  a  new  and  very 
interesting  book,"  he  would  wander  in  and  tell 
her  which  books  she  might  like,  and  which  she 
had  better  wait  to  know.  When  she  was  a  little 
girl,  she  sang  the  song  of  Mignon  under  his  win- 
dow, and,  at  fifteen,  wrote  him  many  letters— 
her  thoughts,  her  feelings— all  her  growing-up 
ideas;  but  she  never  got  the  courage  to  send 
them.  All  through  life,  however,  he  was  her 
idol  and  her  hero. 

Not  only  was  he  the  strongest  influence  on  her 
character,  but  he  was  the  best  friend  her  dreamy, 
unpractical,  business  failure  of  a  father  ever  had. 
Knowing  that  Bronson  Alcott  could  never  earn 
anything,  Emerson  had  a  way  of  leaving  money 
under  a  book  on  the  Alcott  table,  or  behind  a 
candlestick.  He  gave  Mrs.  Alcott  five  hundred 
dollars  to  buy  a  place  in  Concord,  and  he  offered 
his  own  home  as  her  husband's  lecture-hall.  In 
Louisa's  journal  we  read:  "Father  had  four  talks 
at  Emerson's;  good  people  came  and  he  enjoyed 
them  much ;  made  $30.  R.  W.  E.  probably  put  in 
$20." 

Not  only  in  business  stress  was  Emerson  a 
master  of  sympathy;  he  helped  Louisa  in  even 
sadder  times.  When  her  dear  young  sister  died 
—the  Beth  of  "Little  Women"— he  helped  carry 
the  beloved  body  "out  of  the  old  home  to  the  new 
at  Sleepy  Hollow."  And  long  years  after,  when 
Louisa's  precious  mother  had  smiled  her  last 
good-by,  with  "A  smile  is  as  good  as  a  prayer," 
he  was  near  the  daughter  to  comfort  her.  The 
telegram  announcing  the  death  of  May  Alcott 
(Amy),  in  Paris,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Emerson,  to 
"soften  the  blow."  When  Louisa  came  down- 
stairs, she  found  him  looking  at  May's  portrait, 
"pale  and  tearful,  with  the  paper  in  his  hand." 
"My  child,"  he  began.  "I  wish  I  could  prepare 
you :  but  alas,  alas !"  Then  his  voice  failed,  and 
he  gave  her  the  telegram.  Though  she  was  a 
woman  over  forty,  she  was  still  his  "child,"  to 
be  deeply  helped  by  a  wordless  grasp  of  his  hand. 

His  love  for  her  father,  Bronson  Alcott,  had, 
it  may  be,  increased  his  love  for  the  child,  but  he 
always  had  a  genial  way  with  young  people,  and 
a  rare  understanding  of  their  thoughts.  To  her 
he  would  say,  "What  is  true  for  your  own  private 
heart  is  true  for  others."  His  essays  on  "Self- 
reliance,"  "Character,"  etc,  helped  her  to  fathom 
herself,  and  "rife  and  God  and  nature,"  and  his 
life  and  companionship,  helped  her  to  be  strong 
On  his  part,  he  must  have  admired  that  "Spartan 


spirit."  Content  to  wear  cast-off  clothes,  eager 
to  sew,  and  teach,  and  write,  and  work,  able  to 
sing  and  pray  over  the  wash-tub,  or  to  mother 
sick  soldiers  in  war— that  was  Louisa  Alcott. 
While  he  liked  the  books  she  wrote  for  children, 
he  loved  her  growing,  sturdy  proof  that  "though 
an  Alcott,  she  could  support  herself." 

We  have  let  ourselves  wander  a  little  from 
Emerson's  own  life  to  his  neighbor's,  but  we 
have  known  him  better  for  the  wandering.  He 
soon  gave  up  the  distasteful  teaching,  and,  four 
years  after  he  left  college,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three,  began  to  preach.  He  was  too  frail,  how- 
ever, for  the  work.  As  Professor  Woodberry 
puts  it,  "He  read  if  his  eyes  allowed;  he  walked 
if  his  hip  permitted ;  he  preached  if  his  lungs  held 
out ;  he  went  slow."  Yet,  somehow,  he  found 
time  and  strength  to  help  Dr.  Taylor  found  a 
Sailors'  Mission,  and  to  keep  up  his  own  preach- 
ing, too.  though,  after  each  attempt,  he  had  a 
pain  in  his  chest.  Finally,  he  had  to  go  to  Flor- 
ida for  the  winter,  a  hard  thing  to  do  for  >  man 
like  him,  who  did  not  know  how  to  live  luxuri- 
ously, and  was  bored  by  idleness.  "I  stroll  on 
the  beach,"  he  wrote  miserably,  "and  drive  a 
green  orange  over  the  sand  with  a  stick." 

In  the  shadow  of  great  hardships,  however, 
such  petty  irritations  disappear.  Two  years  later, 
Emerson's  brother  Edward,  who  had  been  work- 
ing in  Daniel  Webster's  law  office  and  also  teach- 
ing school,  was  suddenly  taken  violently  insane. 
Edward  was  almost  a  part  of  Ralph's  self.  As 
boys,  they  had  bravely  shared  poverty,  and  sym- 
pathy, and  love :  but  now  Ralph  carried  this  sor- 
row alone.  For  Edward  there  was  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  disaster;  to  Ralph  it  brought  an 
agony  of  grief.  The  sick  brother  was  sent  first 
to  an  asylum  in  Charleston,  and  then  to  travel  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  among  the  West  Indies. 
He  died  in  1834.  after  a  six  years'  fight  to  save 
his  mind. 

We  pass  swiftly  in  words  over  the  long  dark- 
nesses in  people's  lives;  perhaps  because  we  need 
to  seek  the  sunlight,  perhaps  because  we  would 
not  try  to  utter  what  is  unutterable.  It  was  by 
bearing  sorrow  himself,  in  the  death  of  his  broth- 
ers, his  wife,  and  his  lovely  boy,  that  Emerson 
learned  how  to  feel  for  others.  His  brother 
Charles  died  soon  after  Edward,  of  lung  trouble, 
the  same  illness  that  conquered  Emerson's  first 
wife,  a  frail  flower  of  a  woman,  who  lived  less 
than  two  years  after  her  marriage. 

I  am  glad  he  learned  to  love  again,  and  that 
he  had  a  home  and  children,  for  he  and  children 
always  "took"  to  each  other.  The  babies  held  out 
reaching  arms,  to  be  strongly  clasped  in  his. 
Then,  too,  by  this  marriage  he  realized,  for  eigh- 
teen years,  his  boyish  hopes  of  giving  his  mother 
a  home ;  and  it  was,  as  he  had  wanted  it  to  be, 
"comfortable  and  pleasant." 

It  stood  among  the  peaceful  fields  of  Concord, 
not  far  from  its  lazy  river,  a  big,  square,  hos- 
pitable house  with  its  thrifty  orchards,  and  shad- 
ing elms,  and  sweet  air  full  of  song.  Almost 
across  the  road,  Alcott  mused  and  talked;  a  mile 
or  so  away,  lonely  Hawthorne  thought ;  and  deep 
in  the  woods  near  Walden  Pond,  Thoreau  lived 
in  his  hut,  caught  the  fishes  in  his  hands,  and 
learned  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  outdoor  world. 
Emerson  was  Alcott's  true  friend  and  practically 
his  business-manager— and  if  ever  a  man  needed 
a  business-manager,  it  was  Alcott;  Hawthorne 
was  too  shy  and  Emerson  too  reserved  for  them 
to  get  very  well  acquainted;  Thoreau  and  Em- 
erson were  thoroughly  congenial,  loving  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way.  When  Emerson, 
through  his  great  awkwardness  with  tools,  failed 
to  do  all  he  tried,  Thoreau  came  to  the  rescue: 
he  was  his  carpenter,  and  he  planted  his  larches 
and  pines. 

In  his  fourteen  acres,  more  or  less,  there  were 
woodlands,  fields,  and  a  blackberry  patch.  Some- 
times, much  to  Emerson's  delight,  the  Indians  and 
gipsies  camped  on  his  ground.  Then  there  were 
the  pines  where  his  mother  sat;  a  part  of  the 


shore  of  Walden.  where  he  and  his  children 
swam,  and  fished,  and  skated;  and  his  orchard 
and  garden.  Here  he  worked  an  hour  or  more 
a  day.  pruning  trees,  digging,  and  weeding.  Em- 
erson's pears  brought  the  highest  price  in  the 
Boston  market.  When  he  hoed  his  garden,  "a 
crop  of  comfort  straightway  sprang  up."  But 
the  work  of  weeding  was  as  disheartening  to  him 
as  it  is  to  other  people.  "I  stoop  to  pick  up  a 
weed  that  is  choking  the  corn,  and  find  there  are 
two;  close  behind  it  is  a  third,  and  I  reach  out 
my  arm  to  a  fourth;  behind  that  there  are  four 
thousand  and  one."  His  little  five-year-old  boy, 
Waldo,  worked  with  him,  silently  happy  by  his 
father's  side.  Seeing  that  his  father  did  not  use 
a  spade  like  any  one  else,  he  would  call  out, 
"Take  care.  Papa,  you  will  dig  your  leg !" 

Emerson's  habits  of  writing  were  very  irregu- 
lar: he  had  a  method  all  his  own,  and  one  that 
few  would  imitate.  One  day  a  friend  found  him 
seated  at  his  desk  with  papers  spread  all  around 
him  on  the  floor.  From  these,  here  and  there,  he 
gathered  a  sentence  or  paragraph  for  his  essays. 
Like  many  other  writers,  however,  he  sometimes' 
composed  out-of-doors  in  the  woods  or  fields 
where  he  loved  to  be. 

Most  of  his  writing  was  done  in  the  mornings ; 
in  the  afternoons,  he  gardened  or  walked.  In  the 
evenings,  he  often  read  aloud.  He  was  a  good 
walker,  "light,  erect,  and  strong  of  limb."  Occa- 
sionally he  hunted,  but  not  to  shoot.  Though  he 
learned  to  use  a  rifle,  his  best  friends  believe 
that  he  never  used  it  on  any  living  thing;  and 
though  one  night  he  paddled  out  to  see  a  deer, 
and  drew  close  enough  to  have  fired,  he  let  the 
sad-eyed  creature  have  his  life.  To  his  own 
question, 

Hast  thoo  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun? 
Loved  the  wood-rose  and  left  it  on  its  stalk? 

he  could  answer  a  joyful  yes.  "Anemone  and 
chipmunk,  titmouse  and  rhodora,  black  ice  and 
starlight,  he  knew  and  loved  them  all,  and  was 
almost  more  than  Thoreau  a  forest  citizen." 
With  a  child's  love  for  nature  he  would  say, 
"I  expand  and  live  in  the  warm  day,  like  corn 
and  melons."  To  him  there  was  "beauty  in  fog, 
astronomy  in  plants  and  'punctual  birds,' "  and 
song  and  shine  in  all  things  of  the  earth,  for 

In  the  rood  and  scam  of  things 
Always,  always,  something  sings. 

"Look,"  he  seems  to  say,  "above  your  desert  and 
find  a  star." 

Wilt  thon  not  ope  thy  heart  to  know 
What  rainbows  teach  and  sunsets  show? 

Here  is  part  of  an  open  letter  of  Emerson's 
to  his  great  attend,  Carryle.  It  gives  us  an  indoor 
glimpse  of  his  home  on. May  10,  1838:  "My  wife 
Lidian  is  an  incarnation  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
My  mother,  whitest,  mildest  of  ladies  .  .  .  my 
boy,  a  piece  of  love  and  sunshine  well  worth  my 
watching  from  morning  to  night ;  these  and  three 
domestic  women,  who  cook,  and  sew,  and  run  for 
us,  make  all  my  household."  Other  children  fol- 
lowed, among  them  the  little  Ellen,  for  whom 
Louisa  Alcott  Wrote  "Flower  Fables" ;  and  al- 
ways the  old  Aunt  Mary,  who  had  been  his  boy- 
hood adviser,  was  welcome  in  his  home. 

Emerson  managed  to  give  more  time  to  his 
children  than  such  busy  men  can  often  give. 
Awkward  as  he  was  with  all  tools  and  animals, 
he  knew  well  how  to  handle  the  smallest  babies, 
and  they  came  to  him  with  cooing  gladness.  At 
his  thoroughly  New  England  breakfast,  he  liked 
to  eat  his  pic  in  peace,  and  would  say  to  his  chil- 
dren, "At  breakfast  all  must  be  calm  and  sweet ; 
nothing  must  jar."  And  if  a  child  cried  at  the 
table,  he  was  apt  to  send  it  to  see  whether  the 
gate  was  shut,  or  whether  the  clouds  were  in  the 
sky,  as  if  he  trusted  the  "great,  all-loving  Day" 
to  bring  it  peace.  "The  small  ambassador,  a  lit- 
tle perplexed  ...  as  to  why  he  was  sent  there, 
returned,  solemnly  reported,  and  climbed  back 
into   his   high   chair."     "You   are   bound   to   be 
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healthy  and  happy,"  Emerson  would  say ;  "do  not 
have  any  hobgoblin  of  the  sick  sort,  but  live  out- 
of-doors,  and  in  the  sea-bath,  and  the  sail-boat, 
and  the  saddle,  and  the  wagon,  and.  best  of  all, 
in  your  shoes,  so  soon  as  they  will  obey  you  for 
a  mile.  When  you  have  worn  out  your  shoes, 
the  strength  of  the  sole-leather  has  gone  into  the 
fiber  of  your  body." 

Though  he  was  a  preacher,  he  allowed  his  chil- 
dren a  great  deal  of  liberty  on  Sunday.  They 
could  walk  and  read,  and  bathe  in  Walden  Pond ; 
but  they  could  not  have  playthings,  or  drive,  or 
row.  They  learned  hymns,  as  he  had  done,  and 
went  to  their  grandmother's  quiet  room  for  Bible 
readings.  Their  father  liked  to  have  them  go  to 
church,  and  they  knew  it;  but  the  church  service 
was  never  insisted  upon.  It  was  possible  that 
they,  like  him,  would  find  a  church  in  the  soli- 
tary wood. 

Emerson  thought  all  young  people  should  learn 
to  think  of  others.  At  one  of  the  little  Emer- 
sens'  birthday  parries,  the  children  got  into  the 
haycocks  and  began  throwing  the  hay  all  round, 
much  to  the  distress  of  the  hired  man.  Out  came 
the  father  with  "long  strides."  "  'Lads  and 
lasses !  You  must  n't  undo  hard  work !  The  man 
has  worked  in  the  heat  all  day;  now  all  go  to 
«iork  and  put  back  the  hay';  and  he  stayed  and 
.saw  it  done,  working  himself." 

When  pleasures  were  harmless,  however,  the 
father  was  heartiest  of  all  in  his  encouragement. 
Louisa  Alcott  remembered  many  such  times  with 
his  children,  "when  their  illustrious  papa  was  our 
good  playfellow.  Often  piling  us  into  a  bedecked 
hay-cart,  he  took  us  to  berry,  bathe,  or  picnic  at 
Walden,  making  our  day  charming  and  memo- 
rable by  showing  us  the  places  he  loved  ...  so 
that  when,  years  afterward,  we  read  of  'the  sweet 
rhodora  in  the  woods,'  and  the  *burly,  dozing 
humblebee,'  we  recognized  old  friends."  He 
called  the  pines  "gentlemen,"  praised  the  specially 
tall  ones,  and  once  he  took  off  his  hat  to  an  extra 
large  red  rose. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  Emerson's 
heart  was  robbed  of  its  spirit  of  play.  His  little 
Waldo— a  living  sunbeam  and  his  father's  con- 
stant companion,  the  "deep-eyed  boy"  who  fol- 
lowed him  from  study  to  garden  without  bother- 
ing or  interrupting— was  suddenly  taken  ill  with 
scarlet  fever.  Four  days  later,  Louisa  Alcott, 
then  eight  years  old,  was  sent  over  to  ask  how  he 
was.  Mr.  Emerson  himself,  worn  with  watch- 
ing and  sorrow,  opened  the  door.  When  the  little 
girl  saw  how  changed  he  was,  she  could  hardly 
stammer  out  her  question. 

"Child,  he  is  dead!"  fell  the  hollow  answer. 
Then  the  door  closed,  and  she  ran  home  to  tell 
the  dreadful  news  and  never  to  forget  that  an- 
guished face.  Emerson's  beautiful  "Threnody," 
in  memory  of  Waldo,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  poems. 

But  poetry  or  prose  could  not  begin  to  tell  the 
story.  "You  can  never  know,"  Emerson  wrote  to 
Carlyle,  "how  much  of  me  such  a  young  child  can 
take  away."  He  was  lost  for  the  "forever  of 
this  world."  Yet,  even  out  of  Emerson's  be- 
reavement, he  breathed  a  blessing  on  John  Tho- 
reau, who  had  urged  him  to  have  Waldo's  da- 
guerreotype taken.  There  was,  at  least,  that  part 
of  his  sunlight  child  to  keep,  besides  the  sacred 
memory  of  his  love. 

We  have  talked  much  of  Emerson's  home  and 
neighbors  because  through  them  he  is  best  under- 
stood. To  many  folk  of  his  time  he  was  a  mys- 
tery, a  far-away  enigma.    And  yet  he  was  a  man 


parish,"  Emerson  once  said,  "is  voting  men  seek- 
ing their  way."  Boys  and  girls  came  to  him  with 
all  their  problems  and  confidences;  college  fellows 
asked  his  advice  for  their  futures.  Howells  said, 
when  as  a  young  man  he  went  to  see  him: 
"His  smile  was  the  very  sweetest  I  have  ever 
beheld,"  though  it  was  a  smile  given  to  a  perfect 
stranger.  It  was  he  who  pushed  Carlyle's  works 
in  this  country,  and  who  continued 
to  push  them  for  twenty  years; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  Bronson  Alcott's 
bank-account,  and  Louisa  Alcott's  guiding  star. 

In  farmers  who  plowed  the  fields,  in  sea-cap- 
tains who  hoisted  sail,  in  boys  and  girls  who 
hoped  and  worked,  he  was  deeply  and  perma- 
nently interested,  but  never,  never  in  those  who 
shirked  and  sagged.  "The  sun  grudges  his  light," 
he  would  say,  "the  sir  his  breath,  to  him  who 
stands  with  his  hands  folded  in  the  great  school 
of  God."  When  a  letter  came,  then,  from  a 
young  girl,  asking  him  to  write  her  valedictory, 
we  can  imagine  that  he  gave  her  no  gentle  an- 
swer. "Stand  on  yonr  own  feet ;  think  your  own 
thoughts;  live  your  own  life,"  was  his  motto. 

"To  have  a  friend  one  must  be  one,"  Emerson 
believed.  It  was  beautifully  touching  to  see  the 
eagerness  of  his  many  Concord  friends  to  show 
the  genuineness  of  their  friendship.  As  fellow- 
citizen,  Emerson  had  belonged  to  the  fire  asso- 
ciation. "The  leathern  buckets  and  baize  bag 
always  hung  over  the  stairs  in  his  side  entry," 
and  at  many  fires  in  the  woods  he  had  helped 
beat  out  the  flames  with  pine  boughs.  And  now, 
in  1872,  the  Concord  citizens  were  given  a  chance 
to  fight  a  fire  for  him.  Very  early,  one  July 
morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  were  waked  by 
the  crackling  of  flames,  and  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives  from  the  burning  house.  Though  the 
whole  upper  half  of  their  home  was  a  ruin,  hur- 
rying neighbors  saved  many  of  the  household 
goods,  Louisa  Alcott  guarding  the  precious  li- 
brary, badly  soaked  by  the  rain.  Moreover, 
those  loving  neighbors  insisted,  much  against 
Emerson's  will,  in  rebuilding  the  house.  Per- 
haps they  saw  that  the  early  morning  work  in  the 
pouring  rain  had  been  too  hard  on  their  dear 
friend  of  nearly  seventy.  At  any  rate,  the  fol- 
lowing October,  while  Emerson,  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Ellen,  took  his  third  trip  to  Europe,  his  Con- 
cord friends  restored  his  home. 

He  returned  like  a  conqueror.  There  were  sig- 
nals to  announce  his  coming,  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  a  brass-band ;  there  were  carriages  to  drive 
him  and  his  family  to  the  "new"  house,  round 
which  a  crowd  of  old  and  young  were  gathered. 
Even  the  babies  in  their  wagons  came  out  to 
smile  a  welcome.  Just  before  Emerson  entered 
his  door,  he  turned  round,  and,  walking  back  to 
the  gate,  said  in  his  old,  gracious  way:  "My 
friends !  I  know  that  this  is  not  a  tribute  to  an 
old  man  and  his  daughter  returned  to  their  house, 
but  to  the  common  blood  of  us  all— one  family 
—  in  Concord!" 

So  far,  we  have  thought  of  Emerson  almost 
entirely  as  an  influence  on  others,  and  have  for- 
gotten what  influence  life  itself  had  on  him — 
Emerson,  the  minister,  and  yet  not  the  minister, 
for  he  preached  only  three  years.  In  1832,  he 
reached  a  crisis  in  thought  which  drove  him  to 
the  White  Hills  to  consider  his  duty.  He  was  a 
kind  of  "walking  sincerity,"  and  he  was,  above 
all,  a  believer  in  religious  freedom.  "God  can  be 
worshiped  in  a  barn,"  he  said ;  and  when  some 
one  once  remarked  that  she  did  "not  trouble  the 
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freely  than  to  men  of  his  own  age.    One  lit 
tie  girl  always  remembered  him  as  the  min- 
ister who  "took  her  on  bis  Up  and  showed 
her  the  barberry  blossom, 
and  how  its  stamens  sprang 
np  at  the  touch  of  a  pin  or  an    insect."  "My   special 


vanced,  he  had  concluded  that  prayer  to  be  real 
prayer  must  come  direct  from  a  heart-felt  long- 
ing to  talk  with  "Our  Father.'"  It  was  a  Quaker 
thought.  With  it  had  come  an  inability  to  fol- 
low, sincerely,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
Accordingly,   one   memorable   Sunday,   Emerson 


stood  before  his  quiet  little  congregation,  and 
made  a  plain  statement,  asking  to  resign  unless 
he  could  be  privileged  to  leave  out  certain  cere- 
monies which  to  him  were  insincere.  His  resig- 
nation was  accepted,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
man  who  had  spent  bis  youth  on  teaching,  which 
he  disliked,  in  order  to  earn  money  for  the  min- 
istry, which  he  hoped  to  love,  found  himself 
adrift,  without  a  profession,  poor,  and  with  a 
family  dependent  upon  him,  but  too  practical  and 
too  noble  to  shirk  responsibility. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  decision  was  easy. 
It  was  reached  through  hours  of  lonely  thought 
and  through  the  help  of  the  solitary  hills,  and  of 
the  Maker  of  the  hills  who  helps  us  all.  And  it 
was  the  steep,  white  path  of  truth  that  he  had 
chosen.  His  own  gentle  judgment  of  others  may 
teach  us  a  gentle  judgment  of  him — with  honor 
added  for  the  sacrifice. 

For  it  was  a  sacrifice.  On  his  return  from 
Europe,  in  the  winter  of  1833-34,  Emerson  began 
his  life  anew  as  lecturer.  It  meant  hard  work 
in  the  study  and  hard  work  on  the  road,  traveling 
with  those  brain-stuffs  of  his  as  peddlers  travel 
with  their  wares.  It  meant,  also,  very  small  pay, 
—an  average  of  only  $20  a  lecture, — but  Emer- 
son was  a  "shrewd,  sensible  Yankee"  who  knew 
that  "a  dollar  is  a  dollar  and  a  cent  a  cent,  and 
that  dollars  and  cents  are  convenient  things  to 
have  in  pocket.    He  was  no  crank,  no  dreamer." 

He  gave  more  than  he  got,  for,  to  all  who 
heard  him  lecture,  he  was  an  inspiration.  To 
young  men  he  taught  the  hardy  doctrine,  drawn 
perhaps  from  his  own  defeat,  that  "a  good  failure 
is  always  a  good  experience."  He  made  them 
ashamed  of  frivolity,  uselessness,  and  untruth; 
it  was  as  if  he  prayed  with  them  that  they  might 
always  "know  what  is  sacred." 

Over  six  feet  tall,  Emerson  stood  before  his 
audience,  slender,  graceful,  erect,  with  a  smooth 
face  and  clear,  almost  ruddy  complexion,  and  a 
wonderful  smile  that  warmed.     As  he  spoke  in 
that  deep,  musical  "ground  swell  of  a  voice,"  he 
was  at  once   rousing  and   restful.     Though  by 
many  he  was  less  understood  than  felt,  he  gave 
courage  and  strength  like  a  mountain  wind. 
"Do  you  understand  Mr.  Emerson  ?"  asked  one. 
"Not  a  word,  but  I  like  to  go  and  see  him  stand 
up  there  and  look  as  if  he  thought  every  one  was 
as  good  as  he  was." 

The  impressions  of  Lowell,  who  heard  him  as 
a  young  man,  are  interesting:  "It  was  as  if,  after 
vainly  trying  to  get  his  paragraphs  into  sequence 
and  order,  he  had  at  last  tried  the  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  shuffling  them.  .  .  .  Did  you  say  tot 
was  disconnected?  So  were  the  stars'.''  And 
later,  in  a  letter  to  Norton,  "Emerson's  oration 
was  more  disjointed  than  usual,  even  with  hint 
It  began  nowhere  and  ended  everywhere,  and  yet, 
as  usual  with  that  divine  man,  it  left  you  feeling 
that  something  beautiful  had  passed  that  way— 
something  more  beautiful  than  anything  else.  . .  . 
Every  possible  criticism  might  have  been  made 
on  it  but  one.— that  it  was  not  noble.  .  .  .  He 
boggled,  he  lost  his  place,  he  had  to  put  on  his 
glasses;  but  it  was  as  if  a  creature  from  tame 
fairer  world  had  lost  his  way  in  our  fogs,  and  it 
was  our  fault,  not  his.  ...  All  through  it  I  felt 
something  m  me  that  cried,  *Ha,  ha,  to  the  sound 
of  the  trumpets !' " 

Emerson  died  of  pneumonia  in  1882,  a  few 
weeks  before  his  seventy-ninth  birthday.  It  was 
early  spring,  too  early  for  many  of  the  wild  flow- 
ers he  had  loved.  But  his  friends  placed  vases  of 
lilies  of  the  valley,  red  and  white  roses,  and  ar- 
butus on  the  mantel  in  the  Concord  home;  and 
Louisa  Alcott  made  a  harp  of  yellow  jonquils. 
She  and  others  softened  the  church  pulpit  with 
boughs  of  pine  and  hemlock  and  the  tender  coral 
of  the  maple  blossoms,— wild  things  which  many 
do  not  see,  but  which  his  love  had  welcomed 
every  year.  Then  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  close  to  his  own  little  Waldo,  and  a  few 
steps  from  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and  Beth  Alcott. 
There  is  a  great  rock  of  rough  rose-quart*  over 
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his  grave;  mating-birds  come  in  the  spring  to 
nest  in  the  tall  grass,  and  violets  blossom  under- 
neath the  pines.  It  is  all  as  peaceful  as  it  should 
be, — the  resting-place  of  a  "royal  soul"  who  had 
fulfilled  his  kingship,  and  a  captain  who  had  kept 
his  "rudder  true." 


Ralph  Waldo 
EMERSON 


PROPHET  OF 

UNITARIANISM 


A  sermon  commemorating  the  150th  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  preached  by  Rev.  J.  Ernest  Bryant  in  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  on  May   10,  185S. 

"From  Some  Alien  Energy  the  Visions  come" — Emerson. 

Two  weeks  from  tomorrow  Unitarians  will  celebrate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. In  this  century  and  a  half  Emerson  has  grown  into 
a  world  figure.  It  is  fitting  that  we  consider  the  qualities 
which  made  him  a  great  Unitarian. 

For  thoughtful  people  are  aware  that  not  only  Uni- 
tarians, but  the  whole  of  Protestantism,  have  lost  much 
of  that  radiant  faith  which  marked  Emerson's  Christian- 
ity. So  neglected  has  he  been  by  the  world,  that  we 
find  him  being  dismissed  by  people  in  places  or  religious 
leadership  as  just  another  philosopher,  while  his  religious 
significance  is  ignored. 

But  Emerson's  Christian  faith  was  the  inspiration  of 
his  genius,  as  it  was  the  entire  foundation  of  his  life  and 
thought.  In  1834  he  wrote:  "I  believe  the  Christian  faith 
to  be  profoundly  true,  to  an  extent  that  they  who  are 
styled  its  most  orthodox  defenders  have  never,  or  but 
in  rarest  glimpses,  reached." 

And  his  faith  in  God  was  pictured  in  these  immortal 

words:  "Man  is  a  stream,  whose  source  is  hidden.  Our 
being  is  decending  into  us  from  we  know  not  whence. 
The  most  exact  calculator  has  no  pre-science  that  some- 
what incalculable  may  not  balk  the  very  next  moment. 
I  am  constrained  every  moment  to  acknowledge  a  hifher 
origin  for  events  than  the  will  I  call  mine.  As  with 
events,  so  it  is  with  thoughts.  When  I  watch  the  flowing 
river  which,  out  of  regions  I  see  not,  pours  for  a  season 
its  streams  into  me,  I  see  that  I  am  a  pensioner;  not  a 
cause,  but  a  surprised  spectator  of  this  ethereal  water; 
that  I  desire,  and  look  up,  and  put  myself  in  the  attitude 
of  reception,  but  from  some  alien  energy  the  visions 
come." 

And  what  is  this  "alien  energy"?  Emerson  tells  us 
later  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  it  is:  "O  my  Brothers, 
God  exists.  There  is  a  soul  at  the  center  of  nature,  and 
over  the  will  of  every  man,  so  that  none  can  wrong  the 
universe."  And  Emerson's  life  could  not  be  better  des- 
cribed than  as  a  fellowship  with  God. 

This  profound  religious  faith  held  by  Emerson  was 
no  accident.  It  grew  out  of  his  way  of  life.  He  was  a 
mystic.  But  his  mysticism  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
He  was  one  in  a  scries  of  preachers  in  the  Emerson 
family,  so  that  one  might  say  that  preaching  was  in  his 
blood.  He  studied  at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  making 
lower  £-ades  than  did  his  brothers.  But  that  was  be- 
cause Er.ierson  patterned  his  own  life  from  the  beginning 
of  his  Harvard  experience.  He  found  Montaigne,  whose 
essays   he   carried   in   his  Docket,   more   interesting  than 
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the  sun. 

Emerson's  method  was  to  put  himself  in  a  receptive 
mood,  by  forgetting  momentarily  his  own  thought*,  in- 
terests, ambitions.  No  one  was  ever  more  aware  of  his 
limitations.  He  observed,  as  few  men  have  ever  observed, 
what  was  going  on  in  the  universe  around  him.  And  it 
became  obvious  to  him  that  he  was  but  a  spectator.  But 
then  arose  the  natural  desire  to  understand  what  he  saw. 
And  he  found  that  when  he  could  put  himself  into  the 
mood  of  worship,  in  an  attitude  of  reverence  and  expect- 
ancy,— it  was  then  that  "from  some  alien  energy  the; 

What  was  this  "alien  energy"  which  Emerson  met, 
to  which  he  opened  all  the  doors  of  his  being,  and  which 
inspired  him  with  faith  and  hope?  Emerson  is  content  to 
call  it  the  moral  law  of  God.  Men  make  laws,  but  find 
that  the  expected  results  do  not  follow.   But  the  moral 

law,  the  law  of  God,  is  perfect,  as  the  Psalmist  long  ago 
discovered.  It  never  has  to  be  amended.  It  is  always 
enforced.  Certain  acts  bring  certain  consequences.  There 
is  no  escape  by  buying  off  judges,  or  politicians.  This 
is  so  because  the  author  of  the  moral  law  is  none  other 
than  God  Himself.  One  cannot  read  Emerson's  essay  on 
"Compensation"  without  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that 

we  live  in  a  universe  of  law. 

This  moral  law  does  not  vary  from  one  generation  to 
another.  It  is  people  who  vary.  We  become  over-con- 
fident in  our  own  strength,  and  foolishly  believe  that  we 
we  can  be  a  law  unto  ourselves.  But  the  universe,  Emer- 
son learned,  is  not  built  that  way.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  whenever  a  man  is  willing  to  forego  self,  and  to 
seek  after  this  "alien  energy,"  it  will  manifest  itself  to 
him  in  visions  of  a  more  perfect  life.  Visions  of  truth, 
and  beauty  and  goodness  will  occupy  the  mind  that  has 
made  way  for  them.  And  these  are  the  only  safe  guide 
to  life.  The  energy  which  brings  them  to  us  may  seem 
at  first  to  be  alien.   But  it  will  be  recognised  in  time  as 

God. 

In  recent  years  Protestantism  has  progressed  back- 
wards. That  is  to  say,  we  have  given  less  and  less  atten- 
tion to  the  things  that  matter;  to  those  things  which  man 
may  hold  in  common  with  God.  We  have  denied  in 
practice,  if  not  in  words,  the  reality,  the  validity,  of  this 
energy  concerning  which  Emerson  speaks,  and  which 
makes  the  difference  between  s  man,  and  an  animal.  Of 
course  it  interferes  with  self-esteem,  for  a  man  to  admit 

visions"  earner 

that  "it  is  Me  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.'* 
The  spirit  of  our  times  is  more  accurately  expressed  in 
"I  am  the  master  of  my  fate;  I  am  the  captain  of  my 
soul."  Such  sentiments  make  us  feel  important,  so  lone 
as  we  do  not  bother  to  consider  their  ultimate  significance. 
But  one  cannot  read  Emerson  very  long  without 
realizing  the  shallowness  of  such  sentiments.  Emerson 
would  have  been  the  last  person  to  claim  special 


or  genius  for  himself.  The  story  of  his  life  is  a  story  of 
failure  and  disappointment.  From  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  he  is  highly  Impractical. 

But  Emerson  excelled  in  one  thing:  He  knew  his 
limitations:  he  knew  man's  limitations,  as  few  of  us  know 
them  today.  This  knowledge  caused  him  to  mistrust  his 
own  powers,  as  the  source  of  truth,  and  to  seek,  instead, 
"a  higher  will  than  /  that  I  call  mine.*'  He  found  It 
While  he  was  in  a  passive  mood,  this  "alien  energy** 
poured  its  streams  into  him.  Who  has  not  gone  to  bed 
with  a  weighty  problem,  only  to  wake  up  to  see  the 
answer,  clear  as  crystal.  We  say  today  that  the  sub- 
conscious had  taken  over  where  consciousness  left  off 
Similarly  in  our  waking  moments  the  soul  can  wait  upon 
God.' 

This  "alien  energy"  ceased  to  be  alien,  and  became 
for  Emerson  the  voice  of  God.  He  was  not  in  a  hurry 
to  go  nowhere  fast  He  could  wait,  until  the  "visions" 
came.  It  was  these  visions  of  truth  revealed  to  Emerson, 
his  awamess  of  the  moral  law,  that  made  him  the  pro- 
phet of  Unitarianism. 
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Emersonian*  Shown  .^,  th-  ^^  bridge  that  arched 


printing  of  the  Concord  Hymn — 


at  Concord  library 

In  connection  with  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Emerson's  birthday  on 
next  Monday,  the  Concord  Free 
Public  library  has  arranged  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  first  editions 
and  Emersoniana. 

Among  the  outstanding  rarities 
shown  is  the  original  printed  Order 
of  Exercises  of  an  exhibition  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  1814  when 
Emerson  was  only  eleven  years  old, 
the  only  surviving  copy  of  which 
has  been  generously  lent  to  the 
library  bv  the  Boston  Latin  School 
Association.  Of  especial  interest  to 
Cuncordians    is    the    little    leaflet 


the  flood"— which  was  used  by  the 
citizens  choir  when  the  hymn  was 
first  sung  in  1837.  Only  two  copies 
of  this  scarce  little  leaflet  ace  se- 
enrded.  Believed  to  be  unique  is  an 
advertising  leaflet  used  by  one  "S. 
C.  Hewett,  Bone-Setter"  in  which 
is  printed  a  letter  of  testimonial 
written  by  Emerson  in  1832,  as  well 
as  a  similar  letter  by  Bronson  Al- 
cott.  Two  books  from  Emerson's 
own  collection  are:  The  Greek 
Testament  which  he  used  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Harvard  and  his 
copy  of  The  Bhagvat-GeeU,  which 
had  a  profound  influence  on  his 
thinking.  One  book  not  usually 
thought  of  as  an  Emerson  first  edi- 
tion is  the  second  printing  of  Walt 


original  appearances  of  Emerson's 
works,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  of  its  kind  to  have  been 
shown. 

The  books  will  be  on  exhibition 
from  Saturday,  May  23,  through 
Saturday,  June  13. 


OUR  NEIGHBOR, 
MR.  EMERSON 


is: 


(1803—1953)     * 


On  Summer  Street  almost  at  the  corner 
of  Washington,  in  the  very  thick  of  Bos- 
ton's traffic,  a  bronze  plaque  marks  his 
birthplace.  It  was  sygamhrrlHrnnf e rl  frame 
dwelling,  the  parsonage,  under  elm  trees, 
and  across  vacant  -fields  below  was  a  view 
of  the  harbor  and  shipping.  Here  Emer- 
son was  born,  it  will  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  tomorrow. 

"When  a  man  comes,  there  comes  revolu- 
tion. The  old  is  for  slaves.  When  a  man 
comes,  all  books  are  legible,  all  things  trans- 
parent, all  religions  forms.  He  is  religious. 
Man  is  the  wonder  ivorlter.  He  is  seen  amid 
miracles.  All  men  bless  and  curse.  He  sailh 
yes  and  nay,  only."    (July  15.  183$.) 

The  man  had  come,  and  he  was  just 
that,  a  one-man  revolution.  He  had  chal- 
lenged the  prevalent  thought  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  in  those  days  was  that  of  the 
nation;  yet  what  he  had  to  say,  first  to 
his  fellow  countrymen  and  finally  to  the 
world,  sounds  and  is  of  the  simplest: 
"Trust  thyself!  Every  heart  vibrates  to 
that  iron  string."  Self-reliance  and  mutual 
aid,  these  are  the  two  poles  of  his  thought; 
between  them  lies  a  world,  our  world,  and 
he  had  invented  nothing,  only  discovered 
what  was  already  there,  the  infinite  riches 
latent  in  the  people  of  the  rustic  republic, 
riches  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the 
savings  account  of  their  courage  and  in- 
tegrity on  this  continent  for  the  previous 
two  hundred  years.  The  gold  was  there, 
he  activated  its  circulation. 


His  was  the  least  spectacular  of  ca- 
reers. A  frail  child,  not  very  promising, 
fatherless  at  the  age  of  eight,  poor  as 
poverty,  playing  truant  from  school  on 
Boston  Common,  swimming  with  the  other 
boys  in  the  river  over  on  Charles  Street, 
trudging  to  Boston  Latin  School  in  harsh 
weather,  his  youth  and  early  manhood  one 
long  skirmish  with  tuberculosis,  the  fam- 
ily disease,  which  carried  off  his  brother 
Edward  and  his  own  first  wife,— not  an 
auspicious  start;  and  yet  between  1803  and 
1882  when  his  life  ends  at  Concord  in  that 
square  white  house  which  siill  stands  be- 
side the  Boston  Road  we  had  a  Repre- 
sentative Man,  (to  use  his  own  phrase), 
one  of  four  typical  Americans  of  the 
mid-19th  Century,  the  others  being  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Henry 
Thoreau. 
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Second  Church  of  Boston  was  amicable. 
Ritual  was  not  for  him.  The  lecture  plat- 
form becomes  his  pulpit  and  for  Marly 
four  decades  ha  travels,  first  New  Eng- 
land, then  the  East,  the  Mid-West,  and 
finally  to  San  Francisco,  by  almost  every 
conveyance  then  known  to  man.  Twice  he 
crossed  the  Mississippi  on  an  ice  sled,  and 
once  to  keep  a  lecture  engagement  in 
Michigan  he  rode  48  miles  over  corduroy 
roads  in  a  buggy  and  after  the  lecture  20 
miles  more  before  he  slept  His  fees  were 
from  $10  to  $50,  his  audience  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  seed-pod  had  burst  and 
was  inseminating  the  nation. 

It  had  all  grown  out-of-doors.  His  first 
wife  died  in  1831;  in  1934  he  settled  in 
Concord,  temporarily  at  the  Old  Manse 
which  his  grandfather  had  built  in  1769, 
then  in  a  house  of  his  own  with  land  for 
tillage,  and  after  that  a  pine  woods  on  the 
shores  of  Walden  Pond.  People  want  to 
see  his  study  and  they  still  can,  in  Con- 
cord, but  his  true  study  was  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  The  ideas  which  came  to  him 
out  in  the  open  went  first  into  his  Journals 
(for  ht  was  an  indefatigable  "journalist") ; 
from,  his  note  books  they  were  worked  into 
his  lectures,  and  from  the  lectures,  pruned, 
re-written,  condensed,  into  his  books,  three 
successive  incarnations.  His  reading  was, 
of  course,  prodigious,  but  books  were  only 
the  ploughing  and  seeding  of  his  own  soil. 


The  years  of  his  prime  were  years  of 
tumult.  In  Europe  from  1816  to  1830,  if 
not  to  1848,  was  black  reaction  from  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  a  reaction  scarcely  less 
ferocious  than  that  which  is  upon  us  today, 
while  here  at  home  was  the  prolonged 
agony  over  the  abolition  of  slavery  which 
did  not  end  with  the  Civil  War  in  1865. 
Every  earthquake  shock  of  it  he  felt,  every 
throe,  and  finally,  at  the  enactment  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  he  revolted  openly 
and  in  person,  "I  will  not  obey  it,  by 
God!"  John  Brown  slept  at  his  house  and 
was  given  money  to  arm  the  Kansans' 
"Free  State".  That  is,  when  Mr.  Emerson's 
Government  was  loyal  to  mercy,  truth, 
and  justice,  he  was  loyal  to  his  Govern- 
ment; when  it  was  not,  he  was  loyal  to 
justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  In  1838  when 
to  speak  against  slavery  in  Boston  was  to 
risk  mob  violence,  he  paused  in  his  lecture 
on  Heroism  (you  may  still  read  the  words 
in  his  Essay)  and,  looking  full  into  the 
eyes  of  his  Bostonian  audience,  said, 

"It  is  but  the  other  day  that  the  brave  Lovt- 
joy  gave  his  breast  to  the  bullets  of  a  mob,  for 
the  rights  of  free  speech  and  opinion,  and  died 
when  it  was  better  not  to  live." 

That  for  1838;  and  this,  in  his  next 
paragraph,  prophetically  for  the  United 
States  in  1953: 

"Whatever  outrages  have  happened  to  men 
may  befall  a  man  again;  and  very  tatily  in  • 
republic,  if  there  appear  any  signs  if  a  decay 
of  religion.  Coarse  slander,  fire,  tar  and 
feathers,  and  the  gibbet,  the  youth  may  freely 
bring  home  to  his  mind,  and  with  what . 
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ness  of  temper  he  eon,  and  inquire  hew  fast 
he  can  fix  his  sense  of  duty,  braving  such  pen- 
alties, whenever  it  may  please  the  nest  news- 
paper and  a  sufficient  number  of  his  neigh- 
bors to  pronounce  his  opinions  incendiary." 


There  it  is.  If  a  decay  of  religion  has 
occurred  among  us,  what  religion  is  it  that 
has  decayed?  What  but  that  innate  re- 
ligion which  Emerson  himself  spent  his 
life-  calling  forth  from  latency  into  active 
being:  independence,  self-reliance,  mutual 
trust  and  mutual  aid,  adherence  to  a  few 
plain  rules  and  a  few  high  principles.  Her* 
is  rebuke  to  an  epoch  of  hysteria,  self-fear, 
witch-hunt,  and  herd  mentality.  This  na- 
tive integrity  of  the  American  people  is 
attacked  by  men  who  were  elected  to  de- 
fend it.  There  remain  among  us,  however, 
those  who  understand  our  own  history, 
and  they  are  myriad.  That  history  at  its 
noblest  is  epitomized  in  the  life  of  our 
neighbor,  Mr.  Emerson. 

UNCLE  DUDLEY. 


HARVARD'S  EMERSON  MEMORIAL 

Lectures,  Readings  and  a  Sermon  Among 
the  Observances  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Distinguished  Graduate 


Complete  arrangements  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  at 
Harvard,  have  been  made.  The  observance 
Is  to  take  place  on  five  evenings  and  will 
include  lectures  on  different  aspects  of  the 
life  of  Emerson,  readings  from  his  works 
and  a  sermon  upon  his  religious  Ideas.  On 
Monday  evening.  May  18.  at  8  P.  M.  In  the 
New  Lecture  Hall.  Klrkland  street,  oo- 
poslte  Memorial  Hall,  Professor  Hugo 
MUnsterberg  will  lecture  on  "Emerson  as 
a  Philosopher."  On  Wednesday  evening. 
May  20,  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Mr.  c! 
T.  Copeland  will  give  readings  from  Emer- 
son's poetry  and  prose.  On  Friday  even- 
ing, also  In  the  same  hall.  Professor  Oeorge 
Santayana  will  lecture  on  "Emerson  as  a 
Poet."  On  Sunday  evening.  May  24.  at 
7.30  P.  M.  In  Appleton  Chapel.  Professor 
Francis  G.  Peabody.  D.  D.,  will  deliver  a 
sermon  en  "Emerson  as  a  Religious  Teach- 
er." The  anniversary  observance,  or 
Emerson  Memorial  as  ft  Is  officially  called. 
will  conclude  on  Monday  evening.  May  2S. 
at  8  P.  M..  in  the  New  Lecture  Hall,  with 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Dickinson  8.  Miller,  on 
"Emerson  as  an  American."  This  will  be 
the  actual  anniversary  of  Emerson's  birth 
and  fhe  subject  chosen  Is  a  fitting  conclu- 
sion to  the  memorial.  All  of  these  lectures, 
readings  end  the  Sunday  service  will  be 
open  to  the  public 
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Mr.    Emerson's    Study 

Emerson  House     on      Lexinctom  Road 
Between  the  hours  of  1  and  5  p.m. 

Good  for  THURSDAY,  July  9,   1903 
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PROSPECTUS. 


The  subscrilier  has  l»ecn  induced  liy  \\w  wswilwJ  w*mmt%«£  my  'mnmmmkah,  added  to  the  inter** 
with  which  Mr.  Carry  Ic's  recent  History  lias  been  received,  to  collect  liis  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Then 
paper*  are  widely  scattered  in  journals  aud  »°i""»"  fcotu  ike  year  1627  to  the  present  time;  and  most 
of  them  in  journals  not  reprinted  in  this  country.  It  is  d>ou,'lit  tint  a  large  proportion  of  these  misceuB- 
nies  would  be  more  aerr|itaurc  to  tin-  general  reader  than  eitlier  of  the  works  tlct  hare  been  already  printed 
here.  I  propow  ■»  j-mn  the  scries  of  his  critical  ami  miscellaneous  articles  in  chronological  order,  accord. 
ing  to  a  list  furnished  hy  iIm>  auilior  liiinsclf.  At  proem,  only  two  volumes  will  be  published,  with  the 
intention,  however,  of  completing  the  series,  at  a  future  time,  in  one  ox  two  volumes  more.'  The  fssssst 
of  the  sale  w  ill  be  transmitted  to  the  autlsjr.  As  the  publishers,  James  Munroe  fc  Cow,  rehnquiah  ID  bis* 
all  profit  on  such  copies  as  are  subscribed  lor,  I  ask  of  his  friends  to  send  so  many  names  as  they  can  pro- 
cure of  purchasers  of  the  work,  to  James  Mikhoe  it  Co.,  134  Washington  Street,  Boston, or  to  me. 

R.  W.  EMERSON. 
Concord,  Man.,  April  2,  1638. 


Tekks. — The  two  volume*  now  in  press  will  consist  of  49l  pafeaa  each,  lata; — the  type,  paper,  and 
correspond  with  the  fim  American  Kditron  of  SsaToa  RrataTTs.    Price  —  foe  aUtar*  mmdjifb)  o-ssk. 
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AT  THE  NORTH  CHURCH. 


ANTHEM. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  &od  on.  earth  peace — good  will  towards  men. 

-nigl 

PRAYER,  BY  REV.  MR.  EMERS0J*. 
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HYMN. 

WRITTEN  BT  PRESIDENT  ADAMS,  IN  1809 TCNE,  KENDALL. 


When  o'er  the  billows,  bearing  deep, 

The  fathers  of  our  race, 
The  precepta  of  their  God  to  keep, 

Sought  here  their  resting  place, 

The  gracious  God  their  heart  prepared, 

Preserved  from  every  harm, 
Aod  still  for  their  protection  bared 

His  everlasting  ana. 

His  breath,  inspiring  every  gale, 

Impels  them  on  the  main, 
His  guardian  angels  spread  their  sail, 

And  tempests  howl  in  rain. 

For  them  old  oceaols  rocks  are  smooth 'd, 
December's  face' grows  mild, 

To  vernal  aifs  her  blasts  are  sooth 'd, 
And  all  her  rage  beguil'd. 


t  When  famine  rolls  her  haggard  eyes, 

His  ever  bounteous  hand 
J  Abundance  from  the  sea  supplies, 

i  And  treasures  from  the  sand. 

t  Nor  yet  his  tender  mercies  cease, 

5  His  overruling  plan 

'  Inclines  to  gentleness  and  peace 

The  heart  of  bivioi  bur  ! 

And  can  our  stony  bosoms  be 
i  To  p't  these  wonders  blind  ? 

J  Nor  '  with  thankfulness  to  Thee, 

i  arent  of  mankind  ? 

f  iouB  God !  inflame  our  zeal, 

J  se  one  blessing  more ; 

J  thy  bounteous  lore  to  feel, 

J  goodness  to  adore. 


PRAYER,  BY  REV.  win.  PRINCE. 
HYMN. 

BY   REV.  DR.  FLINT TOE,  OLD  HUNDRED. 


In  pleasant  lands  have  f.iH'n  the  lines 
That  bound  our  goodly  heritage, 

And  soft-  heneath  our  sheltering  Tines 
Our  youth  is  blest,  and  sooth 'd  our  age. 

What  thanks,  O  (Jod,  to  Thee  are  due, 
That  Thou  didsl  plant  our  fathers  here  ; 

And  watrh  and  guard  them  as  they  grew, 
A  vineyard,  to  the  planter  dear. 

From  them,  a  pure  and  chosen  seed, 
Have  sprung  a  people  great  and  free  ; 

Who  ever  in  their  hour  of  need 
Have  found  a  present  help  in  Thee 

With  pious  steps  we  love  to  rrare 
And  mark  the  spot,  as  holy  ground, 


Where  first  a  rest  and  dwelling  plaee 
The  wear}'  band  of  pilgrims  found. 

Where  we  sleep  safe,  they  wateh'd  with  fear; 

And  pin'd  in  famine,  where  we  feast ; 
They  heard,  where  we  sweet  minstrels  hear, 

The  savage  howl  and  prowling  beast. 

The  toils  they  bore,  our  ease  have  wrought ; 

They  sow'd  in  tears,  in  joy  we  reap ; 
The  birthright  they  so  dearly  bought 

We'll  guard  'till  we  with  them  shall  sleep. 

Thy  kindness  to  our  fathers  shown, 
In  weal  and  wo  through  all  tlte  past, 

Their  grateful  sons,  O  God,  shall  own, 
While  here  their  name  and  race  shall  last. 


DISCOURSE,  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  STORY. 
ANTHEM. 

Glorify'  the  great  Jehovah,  glorify  him  evermore.     He  that  smote  the  foes  of  Judah — with  a  strong  arm 

lie  scattered  them  and  laid  them  waste.     Thou,  O  Lord,  didst  lead  thy 

people  to  the  promised  land. 


BENEDICTION. 
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BOSTON  AND    SUBTTBBAN  PASTORS    WHO   PREACHED    UPON 

RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON  AT  SERVICES   HELD    YESTERDAY 


SWEETENED  PURITAN. 


Emerson  Outgrew  All  the 
Gloom  and  Sternness. 


Sermon  at  King's  Chapel 
on  the  Concord  Prophet. 


Latter  Never  Saw  Darkly 
Lilo  Uuiuuwii  Dangers. 


which  tends  to  place  deity  altogether 
outside  of  and  above  the  world  with 
(which  we  are  familiar,  and  the  other  to 
lind  and  behold  Ite  deity  within  the  out- 
ward world. 


The  "Teaching  and  Influence  of  Ralph 
[Waldo  Emerson"  was  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  preached  ax  King's  Chapel 
yesterday  forenoon  by  the  Rev.  Howard 
N.  Brown,  from  Qalatlans  v..  25:  "If 
we  live  In  the  spirit,  let  us  also  walk  In 
the  spirit,"  and  he  began  by  saying: 

"Shortly  after  Emerson's  death  It  was 
■aid  of  him  by  Matthew  Arnold  that  he 
had  been  the  friend  and  helper  of  'all 
who  would  live  In  the  spirit.'  At  the 
time  this  seemed  raUxr  taint  praise  to 
many  of  Emerson's  disciples  and  friends, 
though  It  was  undoubtedly  as  true  and 
Just  a  word  as  was  ever  spoken  of  our 
New  England  philosopher,  and  H  may 
corns  to  seem  In  time  as  great  praise  as 
could  be  given  him.  To  consider  how 
much  commendation  these  words  ex- 
press -we  must  needs  ask  what  it  means 
to  live  and  walk  In  the  spirit,  and  that 
question  will  take  us  T>y  what  may  be 
the  shortest  and  easiest  road  to  the  real 
centra  and  substance  of  all  that  Is  dis- 
tinctive In  the  Emersonian  -view  of 
We." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  Mr. 
Brown  referred  at  length  to  two  types 
of  religious  belief,  that  of  divine 
transcendence  and  of  the  divine  Imma- 
nence; that  Is  to  say.  he  explained, 
there   Is    one    type    of     religious    belief 


sight  of  heaven;  enables  l.fff.  10  ct>n3Ultl 
the  divine  oracles  In  his  own  secret 
heart,  and  permits  him  to  seek  forgive- 
ness and  help  from  on  high,  through  the 
prayer  made  In  his  own  secret  closet. 
That  Is  the  real  source  of  reformation 
In  the  ohurch,  since  It  takes  away  from 
the  priest  the  power  to  become  a  tyrant 
and  compels  him  to  be  the  servant  of 
the  common  head.  All  through  the  lat- 
ter history  of  the  church  the  Idea  of 
an  Indwelling  deity  has  been  slowly 
growing  upon  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, sad  it  has  had  In  later  days  no 
more  winning  or  convincing  champion 
than  It  found  In  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

"Emerson  was,  above  all  else,  the 
apostle  of  the  god  who  Is  the  life  of  na- 
ture and  of  the  natural  human  heart. 
■Moat  happily  was  he  constituted  for  this 
task  which  the  age  appointed  him.  and 
In  a  most  opportune  moment  was  his 
voice  lifted  up  to  preach  the  doctrine 
•which  had  ripened  within  him  as  the 
best  fruit  of  his  Inmost  lite.  Seldom  has 
any  tin©  of  human  culture  produced  a 
personality  so  gracious,  so  full  of  an  In- 
definable charm,  so  attractive  In  speech 
and  bearing  to  every  common  man. 

"Emerson  was  'the  friend  and  helper 
of  those  who  would  Live  in  the  spirit,' 
because,  first  of  all,  he  himself  lived 
there  habitually  and  by  Innate,  uncon- 
scious choice.  Heredity  does  not  ex- 
plain everything,  but  It  Is  part  of  all  ex- 
planations when  thu  character  of  life  Is 
concerned,  and.  perhaps,  we  have  no 
better  vindication  of  the  soul  of  the 
Puritan  movement  in  history  than  to 
find  this  remarkable  Incarnation  of 
many  of  the  highest  spiritual  Rifts  and 


graces  born  of  a  una  ot  Puritan  minis- 
ters. 

"Somehow,  In  him,  the  hard,  militant, 
gloomy  features  of  the  life  ot  that  sect 
and  strain  were  all  outgrown  and  laid 
aside.  I  think.  In  spirit,  no  other  man 
of  msriern  time*  ha**-  com"  so  near  the 
spirit  of  Him  whese  Mtv  15  the  iwotwi 
toward  which  the  Christian  world  Is  set 
to  strive.  He  did  not  argue,  and  be 
could  not  fight.  He  simply  announced 
the  vision  of  his  soul,  and  the  message 
he  spoke  so  simply  and  sincerely  that 
no  one  could  doubt  It  was  the  real 
vlBlon  of  his  inmost  being,  not  a  mere 
fanciful  speculation 

"Most  of  us  have  Imaginations  more 
or  leas  prone  te  torture  themselves  with 
unnumbered  evils  that  may  possibly 
befall  us.  and  no  doubt  this  is  fre- 
quently In  Its  way  a  useful  gift.  But 
the  high  composure  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
mind  was  hardly  In  the  least  vexed  or 
broken  by  such  dark  conjectures.  The 
absolute  rule  of  an  external  goodness 
was  to  him  so  real  and  certain  that  he 
dreaded  no  loss  or  danger  that  could 
overshadow  for  the  moment  his  own 
fortunes  or  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
It  was  not  merely  a  whimsical  reply 
that  he  made  to  the  Second  Adventlst 
who  announced  to  him  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  end  of  the  world:  'Very 
well;  we  can  get  on  perfectly  without 
It.'  That  represented  his  whole  mental 
attitude  and  disposition.  He  once  coun- 
selled a  member  of  his  family  'not  to 
look  Into  the  dark  corners  of  the  uni- 
verse.' and  for  him  there  were  few  dark 
corners  Into  which  he  found  occasion 
to  look.  He  really  lived  In  a  divine 
world,  and  the  indwelling  Deity  was  In 
all  his  thoughts  as  the  one  great  fact  of 
existence. 

"We  owe  It  to  him  In  large  measure 
no  doubt  that  certain  tendencies  of  the 
scientific  mind  toward  a  wholly  godless 
universe    have    received    nartui    check. 
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Emerson's  only  church.  the  Second 
Church  In  Boston  (Unitarian),  to  which 
he  came  fresh  from  the  divinity  school 
In  1828,  and  from  which  he  retired  In 
1833,  never  again  to  take  pastoral  charge 
In  the  active  ministry,  cave  especial 
recognition  to  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  at  the  morning  service 
yesterday.  There  was  a  large  congre- 
gation, an  elaborate  musical  programme 
and  a  commemorative  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness.  The  choir  sang 
Emerson's  own  hymn,  written  "for  the 
Second  Church  In  Boston,  Dec.  4,  1833," 

"We  love  Uie  Venerable  House 

Our  Fatten  both  to  God." 
The  pastor  especially  alluded  to  Emer- 
son's affectionate  remembrance  for  his 
old  church,  even  In  his  later  years. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ness  said:  "Emer- 
son as  a  preacher  Is  pre-eminently  a 
preacher  to  youth.  Having  said  that,  I 
add  Its  opposite,   he  Is  pre-eminently  a 

Sreacher  to  old  age.  Men  In  middle  life 
o  not  care  so  -nuch  to  hear  him,  do 
not  respond  so  quickly  to  his  message- 
The  reason  why  Is  not  hard  to  find.  In 
middle  life  men  are  surrounded  with 
the  artificialities.  Their  efforts  are  dl- 
lec.ed  toward  bringing  about  compro- 
-»^e9.  Orginlzatlon  means  compromise, 
lines'*  mp'tp*  oru'ir.lynnnn.     The  man 


JU2 


in  Congress,  the  president  of  a  trusL 
company,  the  woman  enmeshed  In  so- 
ciety, the  banker,  :he  railroad  manager, 
the  lawyer,  the  leader  of  fashion;  these 
men  and  women  in  the  height  of  their 
activities,  in  the  harmonization  of  inter- 
ests, are  not  looking  to  Emerson,  nor 
reading  his  "Wood  Notes"  and  "Circles 
for  guidance. 

Ad  old  age  steals  on.  as  they  drop  act- 
ivities, as  they  Ion*  for  repose  and  rest, 
then  once  again  this  preacher  of  their 
youth  appeals  wlta  his  former  power. 
"What  he  has  to  say  of  "Compensation, 
of  'Spiritual  Laws'  and  of  "The  Over 
sjoof  sives  them  renewed  faith  amid 
the  wreck  of  hopes  and  ambitions; 
brings  an  Inner  consolation  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

"What  gospel  is  this  which  awakened 
youth  and  llres  resolve,  yet  at  the  same 
time  calms  disappointed  moods,  and  so 

fives  patience  and  serenity  to  old  age: 
t  can  all  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. It  is  the  gospel  of  the  ever-Uv- 
lng.  ever-present  God. 

"It  la  the  olHce  of  the  tnn  tesxber  to  >now 
as  thst  God  Is,  not  >u;  that  He  epenketh, 
not  iptkft."  _ 

"There  you  have  It  in  Emerson  s  own 
words.  It  seems  a  truism  now,  does  it 
not?  It  was  far  from  being  a  trvlsin 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Pales- 
tine was  the  holy  land;  God  bad  spoken 
by  his  prophets  of  old.  That  his  Bible 
was  still  being  written,  and  that  he  dis- 
closed his  glory  through  every  flaming 
rose  bush,  as  formerly  through  the  flam- 
ing bush  which  Hoses  saw— well,  all  this. 
while  not  exactly  new.  was  very  start- 
ling, and  almost.  If  not  quite,  heretical. 

"The  Bible— that  is.  the  Old  and  New- 
Testament— how  could  Emerson  treat  it 
as  a  thing  apart,  as  something;  unique. 
and  of  quite  exceptional  Inspiration; 
how  could  he  feel  that  the  word  of  God 
was  to  T>e  found  there,  and  to  be  found 
nowhere  else?  He  could  not  so  feel, 
and  be  did  not  so  feel,  when  he  took 
charge  of  this  church.  That  peculiar 
sanctity  whloh  dwelt  about  the  scrlpt- 
•        •        f 

minister.  "The  world  »ras  aflame  with 
the  I  living  God.  He  was  speaking  to 
evefy  aoul.  He  was  sneaking  In  1838  A. 
D-     .3  In  ISL'8  B.  C. 

"'  \o  Emerson  thought,  but  he  was  not 
kep  l  long  deceived.  He  thought  the 
wot  u  wanted  the  truth  as  It  appeared 
to  him.  The  world  wanted  no  such 
thr.  g.  Every  young  minister  awakes 
to  this  fact  with  a  start  When  he 
prs  ;  goe»  forth  from  the  divinity  school 
ho  jupposes  that  somewhere  there  is 
aw  Liting  for  him  a  community  which 
wil  be  glad  to  learn  what  Is  true  and 
rig  tt  The  preacher  has  simply  to  re- 
vet i  truth  and  righteousness  and  lo, 
his    words   will  be  appreciated  and   ap- 

gla  jded.  They  may  or  they  may  not 
e.  That  depends  somewhat  on  longl- 
tuc  e  and  latitude.  Preaching  against 
sla  ,-ery  would  not  be  tolerated  In  the 
Ne  v  Orleans  of  1840;  preaching  against 
the  conventionalities  was  not  considered 
'go  id  form'  in  the  Boston  of  1830  any 
mo  e  than  It  will  so  be  considered  In 
190: 

'  The  tali,  spare  young  man  with 
th<  sweet,  mild  face  who  stood  In  1S30 
wil  ere  now  I  am  standing  was  listened 
to  with  astonishment,  with  interest, 
wl  h  curiosity,  but  scarcely  with  ap- 
pr  nral.  The  Second  Church  at  the  close 
of  Rev.  Henry  Ward'.s  ministry  was  a 
sti  ong  and  aristocratic  church.  That  Is 
on  y  another  way  of  saying  that  it  was 
a  conventionalized  church,  where  the 
an  cnities.  the  religious  usages,  and 
thfc  correct  and  time-honored  customs 
counted  for  much,  for  very  much  In- 
deed. 

"■It  might  seem  to  an  outside  ob- 
server that  no  more  Inappropriate  pul- 
pll  In  all  Boston  could  have  been  found 
tor  the  young  prophet  who  came  to 
Dreach  the  freedom  of  the  spirit.  It 
might  seem  so,  and  yet  possibly  no 
better,  no  more  sympathetic  one  could 
tEtve  been  found  In  which  to  declare 
his  beliefs. 

Tit  was  not  by  mere  chance  that 
Emerson  happened  to  be  called  to  the 
pastorate    of    the    Second   Church,    any 


more  than  that  the  Rev.  John  Lathroo 
some  60  years  before  happened  to  be 
called  by  chance.  Now,  like  draws  like, 
whether  among  the  atoms,  the  stars  or 
among  men.  The  Initial  Impulse  of  the 
Second  Church  you  all  know.  It  was 
freeMom. 

"The  avowed  cause  of  Emerson's  leav- 
ing this  pulpit  was  not  the  real  cause. 
The  real  cause  was  the  conflict  between 
formalism  and  freedom:  the  avowed 
cause  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  cele- 
brated. 'Strange,*  said  Emerson,  In  a 
later  day,  'that  the  same  people  will 
gladly  hear  and  aocept  certain  truths 
when  delivered  from  the  lecture  plat- 
form which  they  will  not  tolerate  from 
the  pulpit.' 

"Rather  than  compromise,  to  obscure 
by  phrases  his  real  meaning,  to  appear 
to  conform,  he  resigned  his  pastorate. 
He  went  forth  from  this  church  not 
knowing  whither  he  was  to  go  nor  upon 
what  to  depend  for  .a  livelihood.  This 
uncompromising  honesty  remained  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Emerson. 
'Trust  thyself.  Every  heart  vibrates  to 
that  string,'  he  tells  us. 

"This  courageous  Independence  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  his  thought  of 
the  Indwelling  God.  He  was  a  believer 
In  democracy,  becsntse  democracy, 
American  democracy,  is  the  one  politi- 
cal order  which  frankly  admits  that  all 
men  are  children  of  the  Eternal,  and 
therefore  -members  of  one  great  social 
family.  A  prominent  Jurist  of  this  state 
once  said,  half  Ironically:  'I  cannot  un- 
derstand Emerson,  but  my  daughters 
do.  While  he  did  not  know  It,  he  was 
stating  a  profound  truth.  Mature  life 
is  llkeiy  to  lack  aspiration.  'Except 
ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"Emerson  tried  to  persuade  his  ■con- 
gregation- to  abandon  ancient  formali- 
ties, to  form  new  conceptions.  He  tried 
to  supply  his  people  -with  Impulses,  .to 
give  them  freshness.  He  tried  to  make 
ttiem  hopeful,  ho-ppy,  serene,  to  give 
them  the  forward  look.  'As  many  as 
are  Ie-1  bv  the  spirit  of  God.  thev  are  the 
sons  of  God.  By  this  test  of  3t.  Paul, 
Emerson  was  a  true  son  of  God.  -Ever, 
until  tbe  end  .came,  did -he  listen.,  and 
in  humility  and  childlike .  submission 
follow  where  the  Spirit  led."  . 


EMERSON  A  LUXURY. 

Not  a  Necesity  to  Oj,r 
Lives,  Says  Dr.  Thomas. 


"Emerson  as  a  Sfrltual  Force"  was 
the  theme  yesterdf  mornins  at  far- 
vard  Church,  BrocUne,  of  the  pf  itor. 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Reuenfhomas.  who  si^d: 

There  are  men  -ho  have  preju'n  :es 
so  strongly  in  fav<"  of  Idolizing  Ener- 
son,  and  men  whe  have  prejtfdlcs  so 
strongly  antagonist  to  him,  that. their 
Judgmentls  Impalret,  Advocates  \>{,  and 
con  have  not  the  jBlctal  facultyj  Em- 
erson's books  are  ill  on  life  anJ  con- 
duct, and  these  twjs  words  are  njt  for- 
eign words.  We  at  have  to  livj.  and 
wa  all  have  to  contact  ourselves  t;  wise 
■men  or  fools.  AndW"  may  lear«many 
wise  and  helpful  v»rds  from  thj  man. 
Emerson  has  eive '  to  the  word  some 
dozen  volumes  of  esays  and  poej,3,  and 
they  have  been  a.Septed  as  fr«jh  and 
stimulating,  espeisilly  by  thjlghtful 
men.  He  was  a  nlque  New  Jjigland 
product.  1 

To  say  what  he  ■«»  riot  Is  eajlr  than 
to  say  what  he  w*.  If  it  weijleasler,' 
the  dispute  about  him  could  aft  have 
continued  so  long.  He  Is  not  clj 
That  is  the  trouHe.  But  nf 
agreed  to  say  that  ae  was  a.  pol 
a  mystic:  some  hive  added  j 
prophet.  These  wiTds,  one  aaf 
flt  the  man. 

Of  certain  of  hs  eharaetc 
may  speak  withou:  any  fear  J 
challenge— his  independence.  1 
ILincp.  Ills  Intultl/ene^s  and! 
vlduallsm.  Of  couW,  these  I 
Into  one  another,  sttfrsbrpral 
w»w   it   1-i|1'fr,''£'J0  Veep    tli 

His  Independence  is  ssiu„„  ,„  „„  ,.„„.- 
duct  He  does  not  sefm  to  need  others. 
His  creed— for  every  to.an  has  a  creed- 
seems  to  consist  ox  two  main  articles, 
God  and  his  own  soul,  with  nature  as  an 
Intermediate  oetween  them.  To  him,  as 
to  Wordsworth,  nature  Is  not  dead,  but 
living.  It  suggests  thought  and  emo- 
tions. To  him  It  is  society.  He  does  not 
seem,  like  most  of  us,  to  need  what  we 
ordinarily  mean  by  society.  Men  and 
women  go  to  him.  but  he  seldom  goes 
to  them,  unless  he  Is  Invited  to  lecture 
to  them.  Set  lorn  does  he  fortify  his 
opinions  with  the  authority  of  others. 
This  Independence  of  his  extends  to 
everything,  anl  gives  him  a  distinctive- 
ness which  no  one  can  Imitate. 
He   had    gr»it    self-appreciation.      He 


ilna/nle. 

have 
J  a  aeer, 

word 
II.  may 


asks  no  one's  permission  to  be  himself 
He  speaks  with  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes.  If  an  outside  utterance 
evokes  no  response  In  his  soul.  It  does 
not  disturb  him.  He  believes  strongly 
and  almost  solely  In  .his  Intuitions.  His 
Intuitlveness  Is  the  prime  mental  fact 
about  him.  He  Is  ever  looking  within 
hlmseif.  It  follows  from  all  this  that 
he  was  the  most  pronounced  Individual- 
ist that  literary  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Emerson  for 
many  people  has  great  spiritual  vaiue. 
The  question  which  concerns  us  Is,  Was 
he  a  spiritual  force?  Emerson  is  not  a 
necessity.  He  Is  a  luxury,  like  a  fine 
picture,  rloh  clothing  or  Jewels  or  rare 
old  wines  or  scarce  old  prints.  More 
than  any  other  man  he  Is  by  some 
counted  as  the  American  Plato,  more 
Platonic  than  Christian.  And  yet  out 
of  his  essays  and  poems  some  of  the 
wisest  words  might  be  nulled  and  put 
Into  a  book,  which  would  not  be  at  all  a 
bad  book  from  which  to  take  daily 
whiffs  of  wisdom.  You  cannot  do  wrong 
without  suffering  wronr.  Every  man 
must  bear  his  own  burden.  That  Em- 
erson has  taught  us  to  perfection. 


EMERSON    PRACTICAL 

As  True   a  Yankee  as  Franklin.    Says 

Dr.   Ames,   In    Getting    to    the 

Heart   of  a  Matter. 


"An  Emerson  Memorial"  ire*  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Rev.  Charles  O.  Ames,  at 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples  yesterday 
morning.    He  said: 

"At  first,  Emerson's  hearing  waa 
small.  It  never  grew  rapidly.  His  con- 
stituency Is  still  In  the  minority.  People 
who  thought  the  old  paths  plain  and 
safe  were  afraid  thut  this  strange  guide 
would  lead  them  Into  the  wilderness. 
Some  who  led  the  fashions  could  not 
forgive  a  man  for  saying  new  things, 
or  even  for  saying  old  things  In  a  new 
way.  Indeed,  they  could  not  undrrstand 
him.  Some  said  the  young  man  must  be 
out  of  hl3  mind.  But  there  were  a  few 
who  appreciated  him.  Margaret  Fuller 
said  she  had  learned  from  Env-rson  what 
was  meant  by  the  Inward  life.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  waa  one  of  the  men 
Who  found  In  him  a  guide  and  master. 

"  'Isn't  It  a  pity  that  young  Emerson 
ha*  lost  hij  mind  and  gone  insane?* 
said  a  fine  lady  to  la  Beston  preacher. 
'I  wish  I  was  as  Insane  as  Emerson  Is,* 
said  the  preacher. 

Emerson   has   beAa  looked  on  as  the 


assailant  of  religion 
clear  that  he  was  1 
tive  ThP  eh;im  . 
vhlch   defile   whole 


"It  would  he  unj 
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most  practical  of 
Americans.     Havin. 
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i  truest  representa- 
ad  rant  and  cant 
ranks  of  preachers 


and  churches    migh     be  cleansed  by  one 
drop  of  his  thought 


st  to  say  that  this 
amer.  He  was  as 
.8  wa3  a  philosopher, 
has  hern  named  tha 
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settled  it  that  man 


was  hL-re  on  carthlfor  the  development 
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the    world   work 
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Clarke. 
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WREATH  ON  HIS  BUST. 


Youth  Honors  Emerson  in 
tbe  Second  Church. 


An  Bmerson  serrtce  wes  held  at  the 
Second  Church  In  Boston.  Copley  Square, 
yesterday  afternoon,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Youni?  People's  Religious  Union. 
It  waa  presided  over  by  John  Haynes 
Holmes.  Herbert  A.  Wadleigh  gave 
readings  from  Emerson's  writing,  most- 
ly from  the  essays  on  "Self  Reliance." 
occasionally  drawing  from  "The  Ameri- 
can Scholar."  and  "Wealth  and  Power." 
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son.  who  was  the  pastor  15  years  ago, 
and  children  of  the  Sunday  school  re- 
cited selections  from  Emerson's  works. 
prepared  by  William  C.  Gannett,  who 
pit-ached  at  the  Follen  Church  about 
>»  years  apo. 

By  th-.*  euc^estion  of  Miss  EllenTower. 
a  member  of  the  parish,  the  order  of 
son'lres  and  addresses  will  be  recorded 
und«--r  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  L.  D. 
Cochrane,  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  bound  In  book  form  for  use 
at  the  nest  commemoration  of  Emer- 
son's birthday. 

There  wt_-re  present  yesterday  three 
of  Emerson's  pnrlsnloners  during  his 
pastoral.  Mrs.  Dana.  Mrs.  I.othrop  and 
Mrs.  Buttertield.  all  of  Lexington. 


EMERSON  WAS  FIRST. 


He  Had  Highest  Vote  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 


Eloquent  estimates  of 
given,  last  night,  by 
and  acquaintance*  of  th 
Memorial  Hall,  to  a  Ian 
sided  over  by  the  R 
An  excellent  programm 
contributed  by  a  chorus 
direction  of  Mr.  P.  W. 

Mr.  TCendte  began  by 
the  nams  of  Emerson  r< 
est  number  of   votes   fn 
rCntlonax-Hall  of  Fn 
"\V>£>^w*  r 


Emerson  wero 
■ersonal  friends 
poet.  In  Parker 
e  audience,  pre- 
C  \V.  Wendte. 
9  of  muslo  was 
choir,  under  the 
Wodell. 

mentioning  that 

celved  the  high- 

r  a  place  In  tho 

Washington. 

tr,-»  s'"v-a.Ker. 


pw   the   wealthy, 

1  and  the  learned 

Ignore    him.   If 

hn  we  remember. 


"wWle  he  "liveOT"  and  hd 
the  socially  high  placed 
of  his  time  affected  tJ 
not  to  despl39  him;  whi 
also,  how  auletly  he  lived  In  the  little 
town  of  Concord,  and  Ihow  long  It  took 
for  the  first  edition' of  dhe  n><=t  ho--'kti  he 
sold — we  cannot  but  feljl  what  a  tribute 
these  celebrations  are  to  his  wide  popu- 
larity and    his  great  wforth." 

Mr.  Frank  B.  S.anborli  of  Concord  then 
delivered  a  eulogy  off  Emerson  In  the 
form  of  a  pa  ml  lei  Between  Emerson 
and  Theodore  Parker.  I  "Emerson."  ?ald 
he.  "was  a  patrician.  JParker  descended 
from  a  famllv  of  y.*omen.  Grace  of 
manner  was  naturall  to  Smerson:  In 
Parker  It  had  to  be  /acquired.  Parker 
read  more  books  thlan  Emerson  did. 
though  Emerson  had]  the  wider  view 
Emerson  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
matured  earlier  than  IParker.  Emerson 
preferred  the  country,  while  Parker 
cruse  the  city.  Parkier  met  much  hos- 
tility In  Boston,  but 'none  In  his  audi- 
ences; he  was  regularly  mentioned  by 
certain  of  the  Bostun  elersyinen  as  a 
'wild  man.'  In  immediate  effects  Parker 
far  surpassed    Emerson." 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  said:  "They 
are  right  who  tell  us  that  Emerson  was 
not  a  Christian.  In  the  .same  sense 
Christ  was  not  a  Christian.  Emerson 
had  the  same  sort  of  religion  as  Christ 
had.  and  was  the  same  sort  of  a  man 
being  sinless,  as  Jesus  was.  There  Is  a 
call  In  our  time  for  the  same  sort  of 
religion  as  that  of  Jesus  and  of  Emer- 
son." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  1L  Crothers  of  Cam- 
bridge finally  *>atd  that  Boston  wte  hon- 
oring a  man  who  resisted  the  claim  of 
any  organization  to  stand  between  the 
soul  of  man  and  Its  duty.  "At  this 
time."  said  he.  "when  Americana  have 
forgotten  the  great  essentials  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions.  and  of  human  freedom 
Til  liiu  juui.  ii  oeTluoves  us  to  study 
Jimerson  again  and  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted r"' 


i  tne  great  essentials  of 
Itutlons.  ami  of  human  f 
WW!  rr-  bejiooves  us  to 
i  again  and  make  oursel 
.  with  his  wlrltlngs." 


For  That  Reason,  Says  Mr.   Roblin,   He 

Wag  Powerless  to  Save  Men 

aa  Christ  Does. 


At  the  second  Unlversallst  Chorch 
yesterday  morning,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  Roblin.  spoke  on  Emerson,  as 
"Man.  Teacher  and  Worshipper,"  say- 
ing: 

Every  great  soul  makes  one  or  more 
emphatlo  and  special  contributions  to 
mankind.  Moses  bespeka  obedience  to 
law.  Job  .Integrity  at  any  cost.  Paul 
dlsolpllneanlp  to  Christ.  Plato  ideal 
manhood,  Socrates  devotion  to  truth. 
Augustus  Caesar  imperial  wisdom, 
Luther  private  Judgment.  Carlyle  faith- 
ful speech,  and  Emerson  wholesome 
manliness.  There  was  no  sham  In  the 
great  philosopher's  nature.  He  was  a  de- 
vout devotee  at  the  shrine  of  sincere 
earnest  manhood.  Ho  lived  a  manly 
life. 


He  was  the  first  great  exponent  of 
the  real  doctrine  of  evolution.  He  saw 
small  beginnings,  the  common  root,  tho 
steady  design  and  definite  purpose,  the 
unfolding  agencies  and  the  glorious  at- 
tainments from  chaos  to  man.  He 
saw  not  as  a  scientist,  but  as  seer  and 
poet,  as  a  dlsoerner  of  things  hidden. 
And  so  he  taught  the  great  things  he 
saw  and  felt,  and  men  believed,  and 
his  Influence  grew  until  today  It  Is 
world-wide. 

There  will  be  no  dispute  over  the 
affirmation  that  Emerson  was  a  reli- 
gious man-,  a  man  believing  thoroughly 
In  the  sacredness  of  the  human  soul, 
and  the  being  of  an  eternal  and  true 
God.  He  was  a  transcendental  philoso- 
pher, but  a  worshipper  of  Immanent 
Deity.  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  pmfound- 
est  regiet  that  one  owing  so  much  as 
he  to  the  founder  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, the  U>rd  Chnst  of  the  gospels 
and  of  the  hearts  of  tho  multitudes 
for  19  centuries,  should  be  so  oblivious 
as  he-  to  his  obligations  to  the  first 
among  men. 

Emerson.  In  sounding  the  depths  of 
human  nature,  forgot  the  weight  of 
sin,  and  so  his  philosophy  was  Impotent 
to  save  men  to  their  better  selves. 
Emerson,  a  religionist,  scintillated,  but 
In  his  words  you  had  the  brilliance  of 
the  crystal.  Jesus  glowed  with  the 
fervor  of  love:  His  word  was  vascular, 
cut  It  and  It  would  bleed.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  Is  the  need  of  the  world. 


EMERSON  AND  CHRIST 


Dr.  Rowley  Regrets  That 
Former  Ignored  Jesus. 


Otherwise  He  Admires  Him 
as  One  of  the  GreatestMen. 


Tells  tbe  Young  to  Drink  in 
All  Emerson's  Lessons. 


EMERSON  IGNORED  SIN.         ^ 


At  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  the  Rev.  Francis 
H.  Rowley,  D.  D.,  made  "Emerson's 
Influence  Upon  the  Religious  Life  of 
Today"  the  especial  theme  of  his  ser- 
mon. There  was  a  simple  commemora- 
tive service,  opening  with  a  Te  Deum 
by  Arthur  Foote. 

Dr.  Rowley  spoke  of  Emerson's  In- 
fluence in  the  j-ellgloua  life  of  today. 
Taking  for  his  text  the  words,  "And 
we  forbade  him,  because  He  followed 
not  us,"  he  said.  In  part:  There  are, 
outside  all  our  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions, following  with  none  of  our 
churches  In  acceptance  of  their  creeds 
or  in  conformity  with  their  methods  of 
worship,  many  sincerely  and  devoutly 
religious  men  and  women.  TheMogi- " 
cally  they  often  differ  widely  from 
those  of  us  who  and  a  common  ground 
for  union  in  some  one  of  the  various 
Christian  churches.  Their  conception  of 
the  person  Jesus,  of  Uls  place  and  sig- 
nificance in  human  history,  is  so  far 
from  that  which  Is  vitally  essential  10 
our  own  thought  of  him.  that  their  ref- 
erences to  him  sometimes  sorely  hurt 
and  grieve  us.  Yet  we  are  compel ied 
to  acknowledge  that  their  lives  and 
thrir  Intluenci.!  are  steadily  and  persist- 


ently un  tne  side  or  uie  aTgTieaT  j^h  n.- 
ual  ideals,  that  they  are  nv:n  and 
women  of  faith,  loving  all  righteousness 
and  hating  all  evil,  and  that,  in  the 
beauty  of  their  humility  and  the  Christ- 
likeness  of  their  character  they  show 
forth  the  spirit  that  Christianity  would 
awaken  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Among  these  was  Emerson.  We  may 
still  be  too  near  him  to  apeak  with  en- 
tire confidence  of  his  future  influence  In 
the  religious  world,  but  we  have  been 
living  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
and  movement  of  our  age  if  we  have  not 
recognized  the  fact  that  he  has  been, 
and  3 til l  [?>,  one  of  the  powerful  and 
inspiring  forces  of  our  time.  Few  men 
among  us  have  ever  believed  more  ab- 
solutely and  unfalteringly  in  the  divine 
thnn  ho.  He  would  have  tifHrnvd  his 
faith  in  God  and  in  God's  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  in  the  reality  and 
final  triumph  of  truth  and  goodness  of 
love  and  Justice  and  mercy,  though  all 
the  world  had  laughed  hlni  to  scorn. 

Innumerable  youth  have  heard  his 
clear,  ringing  call  to  listen  to  the  Innrr 
voices  of  the  Spirit  Bounding  In  their 
own     souls    and     to    follow     their    high 


commands,  i  he  laeansm  of  Emerson 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  multitudes 
In  hours  when  It  would  have  been  the 
easy  thing  to  do  to  sink  Into  the  base 
and  lower  life,  where  time  and  sense 
blind  th*  «oul  to  Its  nobler  visions. 
Think  you  that  It  meant  nothing  when 
a  materialistic  philosophy  so  arrogantly 
clalmed  the  field,  when  science  was 
being  Interpreted,  by  so  many  to  whom 
the  world  was  listening,  as  practically 
th«  destroyer  of  faith  in  the  unseen  as 
after  all  the  real,  and  of  belief  in  a 
great  First  Cause  behind  all  things  and 
in  all  things  and  working  always  tow- 
ard moral  and  spiritual  ends— think  you 
It  meant  nothing  then,  that  there  should 
appear  &  man  able  to  command  the 
attention  and  confidence  of  the  masters 
of  thought  and  Investigation,  and  who 
never  wavered  fn  the  proclamation  of 
his  faith  In  the  divine  and  In  the  reality 
of  tbe  things  of  the  spirit?  Thousands  In 
nnr  jthjirchca  who  r.nu^d  mt  ^"""^  Jjj'lj 

But  hla  Influence  over  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  to  whom  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  are  life's  supreme  authority 
and  to  whom  the  Christ  of  the  gospels 
1h  the  unique  and  all-satlsfvlng  revela- 
tion of  the  divinity  In  man  and  the 
humanity  In  God,  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion this  union  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
man so  pledges  tc  mankind— his  in- 
fluence on  these  Is  forever  a  lessened 
one,  because,  sublime  as  may  have  been 
his  conception  of  God  to  him,  he  refuses 
to  speak  of  him  In  terms  of  personality. 
leave.s  us  again  and  again  wondering 
whether  he  Is  pantheist  or  thelnt;  and 
rtecause  his  attitude  toward  Jesus,  so 
Indifferent  does  he  seem  to  his  trans- 
cendent place  and  power  In  history. 
compels  often  the  abandonment  of  him 
as  a  guide  In  the  soul's  striving  after 
the  knowledge  of  Him  In  whose  face 
It  has  seen  as  nowhere  else  the  glory  , 
of  God. 

Still,  when  all  has  been  said  that  you 
and  I  must  say  who  cannot  hold  with 
him  for  a  moment  In  his  estimate  of 
Him  who  Is  to  us  the  Christ  of  God. 
there  remains  Emerson  Lhe  man:  so 
pure  In  life,  so  rich  in  love,  so  exalted 
in  purpose.  In  character  so  beautiful 
yet  so  strong,  that  we  honor  him  Joy- 
fully, ungrudgingly,  even  though  wo 
cannot  follow  into  many  a  path  where 
he  would  lead  us.  What  he  said  of 
Thoreau.  who  will  not  sav  of  him: 
"Wherever  there  is  knowledge,  wher- 
ever there  Is  virtue,  wherever  there 
Is  beauty,  he  will  find  a  home." 

Learn  from  this  great  prophet  whom 
the  world  Is  honoring  today,  my  young 
friends,  every  high  and  holy  lesson  he 
has  to  teach  you:  hear  his  call  to  your 
inner  self  to,  realize  your  finest  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  to  be  yourselves. 
to  cast  off  the  fettering  bondase  of 
mere  traditionalism,  to  come  face  to 
face  with  the  things  that  are  real.  t> 
he  true  to  your  own  souls  in  thSir  ' 
deepest  moral  convictions,  and  to  stnnd 
by  those  convictions  though  lo.oiO 
thunder  no  in  your  ears.  But  sit  with 
this  teacher,  and  fiidgp  his  authority. 
in  the  presence  of  Him  whose  spirit  has 
changed  the  civilization  of  the  wor'd. 
whose  person alltv  has  made  the  men 
who  have  made  the  Christian  centuries. 
Do  His  will,  put  Him  and  His  gospel  to 
the  proof  by  the  test  of  life,  and  yo-j 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  fr*e. 

EMERSON   INSPIRES  YOU. 

Makes  You  Want  to  Do  a  Thing,  Says 

Mr.    Eells,   Instead    of   Telling 

You  How  to  Oo  It 


"What  shall  we  set  down  as  a  simple 
and  workable  summary  of  this  man  and 
his  Influence?" 

This  was  the  question  asked  yesterday 
morning  by  the  Rev.  James  Eels  in 
the  course  of  an  address  on  "Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson— a  Tribute."  delivered  at 
the  First  Church  In  Boston.  Berkeley 
and  Marlboro  streets,  of  which  Emerson 
was  a  membor  for  20  years. 

"First."  continued  the  minister,  "that 
he  was  inspirational  rather  than  didac- 
tic He  does  not  tell  you  how  to  do  a 
thins;,  but  sends  ycu  forth  determined 
to  do  It  eomehbw;  and.  If  you  are  obe- 
dient, you  can  do  It  spiritually.  You 
can  come  at  the  general  Import  of  his 
message,  but  you  cannot  make  a  system 
of  philosophy  out  of  It  any  more  than 
you  can  articulate  a  thenlogy  from  the 
sayings  of  Jesus.  Emerson  brings  you 
face  to  face  with  God. 

"Second,  Emerson  makes  you  feel 
your  own  worth,  and  that  the  best 
everywhere  Is  alone  worth  while.  If  you 
are  burdened  by  circumstance  he 
shows  vou  how  superior  you  are  to  cir- 
cumstance. If  you  did  but  know  It.  If 
you  are  successful  he  elevates  you  Into 
the  soul  of  your  possessions. 

"Third.  Emerson  brings  you  to  Idealize 
the  real  and  thus  to  go  far  toward  real- 
izing the  Ideal.  Every  task  has  relation 
both  to  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  Every 
experience   Is  greater  than    it  seems. 

•rLet  us  thank  God  that  he  has  put  so 
near  us  a  man  of  such  excellent  spirit 
as  to  be  the  seer  and  Interpreter  of 
whoa  we  stand  so  much  In  need." 


NEED  EMERSON  NOW. 
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glowing  faith,  no  Judge  In  his  flowine 
rones  of  learning  on  the  supreme  rencn 
of  the  land,  has  ever  Interpreted  mora 
clearly  than  this  seer  and  poet  the  true 
foundation  In  human  nature  on  which 
our  great  republic  rests,  or  ever  pointed 
out  with  clearer  vision  the  high  Ideals 
with  which  her  fortunes  are  Involved. 

"He  had  a  natural  confidence  in  the 
people.  He  was  never  surprised  that  a 
Luther  should  come  from  a  peasant's 
cottage  to  lead  a  mighty  reformation, 
nor  that  a  Lincoln  should  be  nurtured 
Into  greatness  on  the  broad  breast  of  the 
loneiy  prairie.  And  surely  we  need  this 
gospel  now.  interpreted  anew,  as  much 
almost  as  It  was  ever  needed  In  the  past. 
We  need  the  all,  'Concord  Ode.*  and  the 
bustle  bla^t  of  the  'Boston  Hymns'  to 
remind  us  of  the  duties  and  dignities  of 
our  d€mocracy." 


A  BAPTIST  ON  EMERSON. 

The    Rev.    Herbert   S.   Johnson   Denies 
Ho  Was  Greatest  Man  Massa- 
chusetts Ever  Produced. 


"A    Baptist's    View   of   Ralph    Waldo 

Emerson"  was  the  subject  of  the  ser- 
mon delivered  yesterday  morning  by 
the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  pastor 
of  the  Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
His  central  thought  was  to  accept, 
without  prejudice,  whatever  Emerson 
taught  that  was  good.  It  was  believed 
by  some,  said  the  speaker,  that  Emer- 
son was  the  greatest  man  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  ever  produced,  but  he 
would  not  agree  to  this.  He  would 
say.  however,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Americans  of  the 
times. 

In  following  Emerson  there  Is  a  feel- 
ing that  the  bulwarks  of  our  own  be- 
lief are  not  secure,  but  In  acknowledg- 
ing his  Influence  one  should  accept  the 
good  In  his  teachings  and  set  aside  that 
which  Is  wrong.  His  theological  posi- 
tion was  difficult  to  define.  Some  say 
he  was  a  pantheist,  while  others  declare 
he  was  deist.  The  speaker  considered 
Emer3on  believed  in  a  personal  God, 
and  while  he  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ  yet  admired  him  as  a  teacher. 
One  reason  for  Emerson's  Influence  on 
orthodoxy  was  because  of  his  great 
personality  and  the  force  he  displayed 
In  practicing  the  truths  he  did  believe. 

Emerson  did  not  believe  In  priests  or 
co  between*,  but  that  we  must  come 
Into  personal  touch  with  God  ourselves. 
The  world  is  only  the  saadam  o/  truth, 
a^d  Emerson's  great  mistake  was  In 
saying  that  nature  reveals  the  whole 
truth.  This  creed  cannot  be  accepted, 
said  the  speaker. 


EMERSON  REMINISCENCES. 

The  Philosopher's  Home,  Haunto 

The  Crief   and  Tributes  of 
Fellow- Townsmen. 

latereftting-  Anecdotes  *t  m 
Genuine  Modest  Man. 

rntoM  orB  sntqiAL  corbmpoitdkctt.1 
Cos  conn,  April  29,  1882.  When  the  last 
breath  of  life  left  the  mortal  body  of  Ralph 
Waldo  EmenoD,  last  Thursday  evening,  there 
ni  removed  from  this  transitory  sphere  of 
existence  the  last  of  the  famous  men  who 
have  given  the  old  town  of  Concord  a  literary 
tenown  limited  only  bv  (be  confines  of  the 
American  continent.  It  was  once  said  by  a 
friend  who  stood  by  Tborean's  grave, 
before  Hawthorne  bad  been  banded 
Dear  him.  on  the  blllside  where 
be  Bleep* :  "This  village  ia  hip 
monument,  covered  with  suitable  in- 
scriptions by  himself."  Five  yeara  ago, 
dwelling  npon  this  legendary  remark,  Frank 
tanborn  thus  gave  utterance  to  bis  reflections : 
"Id  future  years — when  the  pilgrim  Khali  stand 
sav  tbe  amae  pme-covercd  hilltop,  where,  a 
■tile  higher  up,  as  befits  his  (renins,  will  be 
seen  thegrtveof  Emerson — It  can  be  said,  with 
aven  greater  truth,  that  Concord  Itself  is  the 
spouument  of  lnm  who  wrote 

"•By  u.r  nue  brllg?  Ibat  arched  the  flood,' 
and  tbat  other  song,  unrivalled  m  tbc  depth  of 
lu  sadness,  whose  closiug  strain  la, 

"  'The  silent  on.au  loudest  chants 

The  Master's  reuishiu.* 
For  Concord,"  continued  Mi.  Sanborn,  "is  cot 
only  In&cribcd  in  all  its  scenery— its  wools 
and  flcidb  and  outers— with  memories  of 
Emerson,  the  noet,  bnt  is  olr.o  a  family  monn- 
event  to  his  (listiruTiitened  ancestors.  There 
is  a  melancholy  truth  today  in  this  prophecy 
uttered  bo  recently  by  the  friend  and  fellow - 
citizen  of  the  gifted  *ch"lar,  so  soon  to  he  con- 


strued to  Ids  last  resting  place  In  Hie  Sleepy 
Hollow  ceroctcrv.  The  hiBtorv  of  t  lie  town 
or  Concord  is  indeed  that  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Kmertton  and  his  forefather*,  and  it  is 
better  known  by  his  fame  than  through 
Bo?  other  distinction  it  will  ever  enjoy,  n 
only  tics*  a  couple  of  years  of  half  acentnry 
amcc  he  made  the  t->wn  lib)  permanent  abode. 
Daring  the  p.ist  12  months  the  familiar  figure 
bits  noi  been  so  often  seen  on  the  streets  as  iu 
years  before.  For  a  long  time  it  lind  been 
but  mm  on)  ewdoni  to  deliver  a  lecture  in 
the  town  hall  Ik- fore  his  fellow  -citizens, 
and  the  ocea-lon  was  always  antici|tatcd 
with  eager  pleasure.  The  spring  time  was 
usually  selected  for  the  event,  and  the  fact 
tbat  it  wa-  omitted  tins  year  was  ominoin  of 
toe  certain  decline  of  the  great  man's  phvKical 
and  intellectual  powers.  Mr.  Kmcrsoii  had  a 
genuine  and  hearty  horror  of  reporters,  and 
one  of  the  conditions  of  these  lectures  was 
tbat  there  should  be  no  mention  made  of  them 
In  the  newspapers,  llowcvcrmnchthcgeutlc- 
men  of  the  press  may  have  admired  the 
eminent  philosopher,  they  found  It  difficult  to 
reevt  the  temptation  of  giving  to  the  world 
these  profound  utTeranoes  to  his  neighbors 
and  friends.  At  length  the  reports  became  so 
annoying  to  liitn  that  local  detectives  were 
employed  to  weed  out  of  the  audience  any 
suspected  ucrnons  who  could  not  furnish  sat- 
lafactnrv  evidence  that  thev  were  not  tainted 
with  journalistic  proclivities.  The  la-a  time 
be  appeared  there  was  a  bugCiigu  pooled  on 
the  oo:cr  door  of  tbu  ball,  announcing 

"ttSPOHTERS  ABB  NOT  WAXTKD." 
After  tlds  earnest  effort  toward  suppression 
the  reporters  sa enticed  their  enterprise,  and 
bo  mention  was  made  of  the  lecture.  The 
delicacy  of  Mr.  Ku'iersoif ' In  matters  of  this 
bind  was  not  affected.  He  was  religiously  op- 
posed to  all  display  or  a  public  nature,  and  it 
■a  ttaid  of  him  that  he  never  forgave  his  fellow- 
townsmen  for  Kiting  btuiapnldic  welcome  at 
the  depot  on  the  occasion  of  bis  return  from  a 
Enrope-n  trip.  Subsequently  io  this  recep- 
tion he  arranged  to  spend  a  social  afternoon 
with  his  neighbors,  and  a  couple  of 
ahrewd  citizens  were  detailed  to  kjcp  the 
prnmecrt  fne  fr»>m  the  dreaded  reporters.  A 
couple  td  representatives  of  the  Button  papers 
anticipated  as  much,  and,  when  Ibey  called  at 
the  mansion  of  the  great  philosopher,  they  An- 
nounced themrHdvef  as  strangers  in  Concord, 
and  mid  they  could  not  think  of  leaving  the 
town  without  paying  their  rcsnecte  to  the  men 
of  whom  thev  h;;d  heard  so  much.  They  were 
Dot  on  I  j  cordial  i>  received,  hut  invited  to  re- 
main at  the  reception,  which  was  about 
to  take  place,  an  invitation  which  they 
were  not  slow  to  accept.  It  is  hardly  ncces- 
aar\  to  add  tbat  the  journalist*  bad  a  verv  full 
report  of  the  affair  in  their  rsw|*eetive  papers 
th-  following  morning.  For  all  of  air.  Eraor- 
ronV  avt-r.-dou  to  public  honors,  vet  be  always 
delighted  in  receiving  calls  from  frtcwds  a«d 
strangers  as  well.  He  was  always  a  sociable, 
accessible,  repnbliraa  sort  of  a  man.  It 
has  been  taid  of  Mm  that  he  was  / 
strange  crunp^und  of  contradictions— alwr*  / 
right  in  p.iiclicc,  often  right  in  theory.  4  / 
liters.-?  UliputUns  who  endeavored  A/ / 
hiinto'the  earth  found  that  he  waa  "Vc  / 
.  j2*«hJi;^*>  thr  g* 'I*.  and.  of  con*; 


micn.io*  and  tiik  "old  makbe." 

The  "Old  Manse,'*  which  In  as  famous  m 
Concord  history  ae  the  buttle  ground  near  by, 
has  been  nt  various  times  the  h-me  of  Mr. 
Eraer*  it.  The  house  was  hiiiit  117  years  ago 
fur  the  philosopher**  grandfather,  and  it 
stalls  lo*lay  as  one  of  the  few  preferred 
reiic*  of  the'ievu'.utinti.  Its  it  recent  occupant 
rs  Ui--<  IJIpley,  one  o!  the  descendants  of  Coo- 
con;'*  famous  families.  It  wan  the  principal 
b"ii»e  Oi  the  t"HU  for  m:inv  years,  and  proba- 
bly :he  oidy  one  which  had  two  Stories, 
a«  time -1  ail  the  house*  of  its  uen*»d 
were  built  with  a  "lean-to."  Formerly 
ll  was  surrounded  by  a  grove 
of  beautiful  trees,  bat  many  of  them  have  died 
wltn  s^e.  Mr.  Hart'clt,  in  hi*  admirable 
pi.-'.'  b.iuk  o;'  r*>n.  in. I.  ijivcsy  romantic  legend 
of  the  polijary  tree  f.»w  standing,  about  a 
puny  o;  young  girl*  ulw  were  at  school  nt  the 
eld  ntaitM*,  each  of  wli  -m  caused  a  tree  to  be 
art  -ut  xnd  called  by  her  Dime.  Year  by  year 
thciirls  ;:«  i  trees  grew  op  tegetbiT  in  grace 
and  iM-atitv.  At  leugth,  one  by  one, 
t!ie  old  Ltdics  died,  and  tbe  trees 
di"d,  too.  until  one  very  old  lady  and 
tin-.  oi»I  u  v;a:t;e. -Ih.-«i  *n  poplar  alone  re- 
Biaint^L  T::c  "Id  lady,  for  whom  the  surviv- 
ing |H'p'&r  was  naii'fd, finally  went  to  her  test, 
and  the  trjc  soon  decayed.  Now  that  l2mi*i'.^on 
bt  ilvad  tiie  ro*m  over  the  nidc  dminir  ball  has 
Bccoiiif  the  ni"Si  interesting  apartment  in  the 
old  ni;.:.-e,  for  it  wa<  here  that  his  find  bo.k, 
•"Nature,"  was  chief! v  written,  and  al-o  many 
of  hi.-  i).  M  P'tcm.%  ftawthornc  describes  this 
TOt.-in,  n  hiah  he '  al-m  nscd  as  Ins 
atu.lv,  in  hi>)  "Moshm  fnim  an  Old 
W;n;'-e,''  ivhii'h  wa«  altto  written  here.  It 
b«-  Hint  w  iod  iw-,  with  email,  cracked  panes 
cl  gla ■>.  bearing  hibcrifiiinns  traced  with  n 
«::am  »oi,  piohal.ly  by  some  of  tbu  Hawthorne 
faiiil.'.  1  ;->ni  the  n'orthem  window  of  this 
room'  th.r  wife  of  Kev.  William  Kmcr^on 
watchtH*  [he  progi-cse  of  t!ie  l'.*th  <>f  April 
fight i  and,  100  year-  'tier,  on  the  same  day,  her 
■niiiddaii'^hier,  who  now  occupies  the  room, 
pointed  o:d  to  her  gne'-t?  the  honored  men  who 
Diarehed  in  long  proees?ior  ovee  the  old  Norlh 
bri't^'C  to  dedicate  (be  new  monument  and 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  memorable 
dr.y.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  Hu  old  house  a 
ptio-t  n-e<i  to  appear,  according  to  Hawthorne, 
out  it  probably  ouly  existed  in  his  brilliant  im- 
agination. 

KMKItSON  AS  A  PEDKSTRIAN, 
1/on^:  af.tr  the  iii'irmit'e«  of  ago  hsd  bepnn 
|o  Leli  upon  him,  Mr.  Kincrsou  iiiFlsteil  upon 
bis  d.-'iiv  wall;,  tinougb  the  village  and  tho 
■nmiuiidiiig  country.  Mr.  Alcott  descrthvd 
these  to  »bc  Hct'.Ai.n  correspondent  the  other 
day  as  the  uionu-nia  in  which  thcgi*eat  thinker 
was  :hc  most  eloquent  in  giving 
mteranee  to  in-  though;*.  "Fortunate  the 
visitor,"  related  Mr.  Alcott,  "who  was  sd- 
■tiue-i  in  the  ihonmig  for  the  high  di-coursc, 
or  permilU^I  to  join  the  poet  in  his  afternoon 
walks  to  Waldcn,   the  cliffs   or    el>cwhcre— 


hour*  to  be  remembered  as  unlike  any  others 
in  the  calendar  of  experiences.  Shall  1 
describe  lliem  as  bailies  oftenest 
Into  the  cloudlauds—  into  scenes  and 
lslimacie<  ever  new,  none  the  less  novel  nor 
remote  that:  when  lir^t  experienced?— inter- 
views, however,  bringing  thvir  own  trial  of 
pcrp-exing  thou^liis— costing  some  day»*  dn- 
iiet,  scveial  in^-hiV  »lm>  sunietimcs,  to  "restore 
one  to  ids  place  and  poise.  Certainly  safer 
not  to  venture  without  the  sure  credentials, 
•mlces  one  will  have  his  pretensions 
pricked,  hit>  conceit*  reduced  iu  their 
vagoe  dimensions.  But  to  tbc  modest,  the 
Ingenuous,  the  gifted— welcome!  nor  can  anv 
bearing  be  more  poetic  and  more  polite  to  all 
such— in  youth  and  accomplishment,  woinsn 
•specially.  Hid  was  a  faith  approaching  to 
superstition  concerning  admirable  persons, 
tbe  minor  of  excallcncc  of  any  sort  being  like 
tbe  arrival  ofaucw  gift  to  mankind,  and  he 
the  first  to  proffer  his  recognition  and  hope. 
He,  If  any,  ouiai  b«  re  taken  IhcccnfUi  of  the  ad- 
mirable people  of  his  time,  numbering  as  many 
among  his  friends  a?  most  living  Americans, 
while  he  was  recntniiAcd  as  the  representative 
mind  of  his  country,  to  whom  distinguished 
foreigners  were  especially  commended  when 
viaiUng  America." 

MU6ES  IU    TUE  WOODS. 

afargaret  Fuller  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Concord  and  a  companion  of  Mr.  Emerson  and 
bia  friends.  It  lb  related  of  Hawthorne  that, 
while  returning  once  through  the  woods  from 
Mr.  Emerson's  house  to  the  old  manse,  he  en- 
countered Margaret  reading  under  a  tree  in 
"Sleepy  Hollow,  the  little  park  which  has  >uicc 
become  a  cemetery,  in  which  Hawthorne  uim- 
*clf  la  buried,  and  where  the  remains  of 
£m.cr*.on  are  to  be  tender) v  deposited  sabbath 
ttternoon.  As  they  sat  talking  on  tbc  billdde, 
■  tot  far  from  the  future  graves  of  the  di-iin- 
rnit-hed  scholars,  "we  heard,"  says  1  law- 
home,  ,*foot--lcps  ou  the  high  bank  above  us, 
md  while  the  person  waa  still  hi'lden  among 
tie  trees,  he  called  to  Margaret,  Then 
ie  emerged  from  bit  green  shade,  and 
..•hold  1  it  was  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
aid, There  were  muses  in  the  woods  today,  and 
uppers  to  be  beard  in  tbe  breezes.'  "  TbU 
nrvdote  serves  to  call  attention  to  n  habit  of 
tneraon.  It  was  for  many  years  bis  habit  to 
aas  tua  mornings  in  hi*  library,  and  bis  after- 
ooc.e  in  the  open  air,  walking  stone  or  with 
-  friend  across  the  pa&tore*  and  through  ft* 

woods  whlcb  anelrcle  ta«  village  en  aO  iUml 
Behind  tbe  range  of  these  woods  to 
tbe  southward  Una  Use  fair  take  called 
Waldcn,  along  wbass  choree  Mr. 
Emeraon  owned  some  acres  of  woodland,  to 
tbat  be,  in  some  sense,  looked  npon  tbe  fair 
•beet  of  water  as  bia  own  domain  Hia  favor- 
ite wai:-.  waa  to  these  woods  and  around  tbu 


pond,  and,  on  the  further  afeore,  opposite  the 
cove    where   Thorean   baOt    bis    cabin. 


Mr. 


Emerson  once  proposed  to  build   a   lodge   or 
summer  bouse  fur  stndy  and   for   the    lovely 
prospect.     Yot  some  rear*,  just  before  Tbo- 
reau  s  death,  he  kept  bis  boat  in  the  cove  be- 
side which  bis  friend's  cabm  bad  stood,  and 
from   tbu>  they   now    and   then    rowed    forth 
together.    The  first  poet  of  Concord,  if  not  of 
America,  has  drawn  the  scenes  so  familiar  to 
him  with  the  most  truthful  touches: 
frciwe  I  was  content  with  these  poor  fields, 
Low.  open  meads,  sl^n-ter  ani  &u?-.'l*h  ctPvams. 
And  fvuii'l  a  boinc  in  Uautib  w^tcb  others 
The  parlUl  c?uo.!-go<ts  overpaid  my  |..ve. 
Ami  granted  me  the  freedom  of  tin  ii  bt^te. 
For  me  !:»  sliofttTt.  tn  8weei4n«  &h<>«rera,tbe  eprtcg 
%'LdUVic  vnik-j .  breac  aw.y  ti>«  cluads— 
1  bathe  in  ui?  mora'e  soft  allvercd  air. 
And  lulier  w  il  tu:  by  you  lultcrlau:  Btiram; 
beneath  Imo  id  1b.  in  the  broad  Interval 
Through  which  at  will  oar  Indian  rtvuiet 
Winds,  mm  Jful  yet  of  aaanup  aivi  of  aqoaw. 
Vboae  ]4;«  and  arrow  oft  tne  pK>uzh  unburtaa. 
BlHiTOwa  far  oQ.  and.  nearer,  Ajrl.'a  '  lreL, 
Bioe-coaterl.  !h  Ins  befnre  from  uw  to  tree, 
Cuurace^'Us.  ntugs  a  dc!lcau>  overture 
To  lead  Lie  taruy  cooctrt  of  lb*  jkat. 
(dm aid  and  n<  arer  rldeg  tbe  b-  -o  uf  May. 
And  v. l  ie  ar\.n n-i  tbe  marruuie  of  the  [Uants 
Is  awt-elly  §- .iriniilzi-d.     Then  tK'W*  amain 
The  curpi-  of  turr.rovr'b  l.eiiuty  ;  tlrli  an  I  oac. 
Hollow  and  lake,  bl'.lstde  and  pine  arcade. 
Are  touched  with  genius.    Yonder  ra»w*(l  drJ 
lias  tbuusands  faxva  la  a  tboujonJ  huura." 

As  Mr.  Emereoo  was  walking  one  day  with  a 
friend  along  the  Fitchhunr  railroad  track  that 
dikes  YValden  on  the  aeottiwect,  be  threw  a 
stone  into  the  green    water  and   repeated   his 
own  lines,  which  bad  not  then  been  printed: 
"lie  sxuclc  the  blade  to  please  his  eye 
With  ihe  beryl  l»im  of  the  bioLeu  wave; 
lie  ttuur  ill  prbhlfit.  well  to  be»T 
The  ni>  m-.ut'fc  music  o  idii.  Uat>  gave." 

The  water  of  Waldcn,  along  whose  shores 
Mr.  Kmcrson  dcliirhlcd  to  r.^am  through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  is  cool  in  all  weather,  and  so 
tr;uns|)srent  that  objects  can  l-e  distinctly  teen 
nt  a  depth  of  *5  foeL  When  Emerson  and  tbc 
hermit  poet  and  philosopher,  Thureau.  om.i1  to 
commitue  ca  lie  banks,  the  chores  were  densely 
covered  with  pine  aod  oak  trees-  The  poud 
nees  and  falls,  but  ii  is  impossible  to  tell  w  bat 
laws  govern  it,  as  it  Is  often  higher  in  a 
drought  than  in  a  rainy  6ra°oo.  It  seems  to  be 
fed  by  secret  springs  and  to  lu*ve  a  hidden  out- 
let.    Ememon  said  of  it  once : 

"Waters  that  wash  my  garden  rile 
Piny  nul  In  Natare'a  lawfsJ  web. 

Tbey  b*-*-d  not  niwon  or  aolau  U-c— 
live  ;<  are  eUps.-  from  Oo^-d  to  ebb.' 

KXEllSON'S   NOTABLE   »"EJ  t  N  DF- 

Prohably  no  man  ever  hred  who  could  boast 
of  a  larger  circle  of  distinguished  acquaint- 
ances than  Mr.  Emerson-  la  the  h-oac  in 
which  he  h»s  just  died  Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr. 
Jones,  the  Uliuuia  Tlatonist,  held  conversa- 
tions in  a  circle  of  Mr.  Emerson's  neighbors. 
In  this  h-iu-e,  indeed,  have  ocenrred  more 
of  those  "convertationa"  of  Mr.  Alcott 
than  in  anv  oihcr  place.  Here  have  sat 
Margaret  Fuller,  Hawthorne,  Wh  it  tier,  Long- 
fellow, Sumner,  Tborean,  the  Charming*,  the 
Lowell*,  Arthur  Hugh  Clonfb,  Jones  \ery, 
Henry  James  and  his  sons,  Ix>oi-a  Alcott, 
Lord  Ambcrlcy  and  bis  frre-tnougbted  wife, 
the  Euzliith  SLinleys,  tbe  American  Brad- 
fords,  Theodore  1'artcr,  Elizabeth  Peal>ody, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Wendell  Phillips,  John 
li.-own,  Thomas  Wcnlworlbniggfinson,  George 
Willi. im  Curtis  and  hundreds  more  who  have 
made  for  themselves  a  name  ha  poetry,  oratory. 


art,  literature  or  politics  in  ail  parts  of  the 
world.  Of  the  English  literary  men 
of  renown  who  have  visited  this 
ennotry  without  seeing  Concord  Oscar 
W  ilde  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
It  was  not  tbe  fault  of  Mr.  Wilde,  how«rer,  if 
Concord  gossip  h  correct,  for  the  rumor  ia 
that  he  rc^otied  to  several  Questionable  means 
to  obtain  sn  invitation.  The  impression  be- 
came prevalent  that  bis  moiive  was  to  secure 
India  rubber  advertising,  and  t!ie  literary  cir- 
cle of  tbc  town  ucc.de*!  unanimously  to  bare 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  Mr.  hf»eT»on,  how- 
ever, bad  tho  acquaintance  and  friend - 
ahip  in  their  day  of  some  of  the 
foremost  thinkers  on  the  oOcr  side  of 
the  Atlantic  When  he  went  abroad 
In  1S53  he  me  Horatio  Grccoongto,  tbc  first 
jrn-ai  American  eculplor,  in  Florence,  ami 
dined  with  Walter  Savage  I  j\nd-u\  then  living 
in  a  cloud  of  pictures  at  his  crarming  villa. 
In  Ix>nduu  he  .saw  Wellington  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  tbe  funeral  of  Wnberforce,  and 
called;  on  Coleridge.  He  made  a  pilrrimage  to 
the  North  to  visit  *  Word-=worth.~  at  Koyal 
Mount,  aud  Carlyle  in  Scotland.  Had  Goethe 
bet-n  living  then,  be  might  liavc  wandered  into 
Germanx  al?o,  but,  as  il  was,  the  j«-tmg  Ameii- 
can  returued  and  settled  down  in  Concord  to 
pass  tbc  remainder  of  bis  daya. 

1118   PlItST   PUBLIC   LUTllkB, 

In  seek  ins  for  Information  In  regard  tot'e 
early  life  of  the  di-iiuguibhed  mitbur,  fnuu 
those  who  knew  Mr.  En>er>on  at  the  be^ttmi-.tr 
of  his  hlci-aey  career,  the  Hkkai  i.  writer 
waa  fortunate  enough  to  meet  win 
a  venerable  geutleman  who  lutcncl 
to  the  lir^t  public  lecture  that 
he  ever  delivered.  It  was  In  the  town  of 
Plymouth  in  1£U.  It  was  known  beforeheLl 
that  M r.  Eiucr^on  was  to  vidt  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  bid  addreD^es  to  lite 
lady  wb<>m  he  afterward  married,  and  it  v:- 
r.rrunged  thai  the  young  savant  thuidd  deliver 
a  lecture  npon  theoc4a&icn  of  bis  visit.  The 
teacher  of  the  high  who  d,  Mr.  I.  N.  Stoddaid 
who  is  now  living,  announced  to  hie  pi-pin 
thai  be  bid  puivhaseda  half-dozen  tickets  in 
the  lecture,  which  w»uld  be  given  as 
rewards  of  merit  for  the  best  tcboUr. 
ship  during  the  eusning  week.  The 
gentleman  before  referred  to  wa«  the  fortu- 
nate po--ePM>T  of  wave  of  th'»sc  lickctx.  and  he 
sny«*  be  «ran  nereT  forget  Hie  imprcsiion  wbieh 
the  lei-turer  and  the  lecture  made  ui  >..»n  his 
youthful  mind.  He  cannot  recall  ni3n\  of  tac 
details  of  the  anrntnent.  but,  after  the 
lap.*c  of  ucaily  half  a  century,  thi> 
sentiment  is  vivid  in  his  muni: 
"Why  cannot  eomc  little  communitv  of  metj 
leave  others  to  seem  aud  content  themselves  to 
lie?"  The  smite  iccnlltuian  rcinarked  that  a 
few  years  later,  in  1941.  he  hapiK'ttcd 
to  he  in  Philadelphia,  when  It  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Kinersoq  would  lect- 
ure upon  "New  England  Character  an  I 
Cbaractcristica."  In  the  couive.  of  the  lecture 
he  suoke  of  the  thrift  and  generosity  «>f  the 
people,  which  were  Lt-nerally  nniteit  with  tin* 
severest  economy.  lie  stawd,  as  a  fact  within 
his  own  knowledge,  to  illihdratc  hia  point, 
that  one  ox  the  merchant  princes 
»f  Uoston  was  waiteil  upon  by  a  gemicmau 
desirous  of  adding  to  tin'  fuiidti  of  some  be- 
nevolent institution.  When  the  gentleman 
with  his  siibsci  iption  paper  entered  that  mer- 
chant's count  insr  room  he  ovcibcaiil  a 
i*"ini  wiiai  bard  lehnkc  to  a  cirri. 
fn»n:  lit  tn  as  to  the  use  «'f  a  whole  w&ft-r  in 
sca'.inga  lt:tter,  where  halt  a  one  wonld  have 
fiiiflieen.  Mr.  Etueisou  said,  my  friend  l<;M 
n>c,  tliHt  be  thonghi  he  bnd  cal'>e*i  ut  the  wrun»; 
place,  hut  be  mustered  courasre  to  pre-eni 
hia  credentials  and  his  subscription  paper.  T<> 
the-c  the  merchant  p-csnondctl :  "I  undcrst-im] 
tiie  incrits  of  the  cau>e  vou  repre.-ent,  and  will 
subscribe  ffiOOO.  When'  tbe  ccuUenian  hoid- 
i'ig  the  subscription  pa^HT  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  princely  do- 
nation,  and  sLilcd  the  fact  thai  he  had  over- 
heard the  conversation  m  regard  to  the 
wafer?,  the  merchant  respondc>l,  "My  dear 
sir.it  is  because  I  halve  walurs  th.it  1  hive 
something  to  give."  The  statement  was 
gr.ally  applaudcil  by  the  audience,  and,  in  re- 
viewing the  benefactions  of  the  we  dlby  tncu 
and  women  of  Massachusetts,  there  cunld 
hardly  be  anything  more  illustrative  of  tiie 
lecturer's  subject. 

a  voirniPTL.  I'OET. 

In  some  recent  references  to  Mr.  Fmcron's 
wntiocs,  allusion  has  been  made  to  his  fond- 
ness for  the  Greek  when  a  student  In  1S14, 
when  11  years  old,  one  f  his  tutors  and  a  friend, 
with  a  view  of  diverting  bis  injur]  to  the 
stndv  of  the  Ijitin,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  his 
poetical  inclinations,  advised  him  to  translate 
into  Enclish  verse  the  fifth  bucolic  of  Virgil, 
and  thib  is  his  work  at  that  age,  in  respouse  to 
tbe  ^ugzcblion: 

"Tnrn  n-'w.  <l  yontb,  from  your  Inng  speech  away; 
Tiie  t">wer  we've  rraxbed  recluse  from  sucny  rij ; 
The  Nymphs ;  with  pomp  have  moutntJ  for  Dj|4itiii 

dead; 
The  Iuu'Ih  witnessed  and  the  tlvcrH  oVd. 
The  wretched  motlier  chuip.'d  her  lli'dew  c*)H4, 
AoJ  (»*Klpaiid  stars  b)V0*ed  with  accenb>  *Ud. 
li<ip::iiLi'  thi-  cowA  are  not  now  !c<l  to  Klreama! 
vvii.n  the  bit~:it  sun  unon  the  water  rlejuna, 
Nfit:  cr  do  herds  thecoC'lng  *ater  dilolt. 
Nor  crop  the  era;*  npi-n  the  verdant  hrlofc. 
*>  l>oiri.nt-s*  Li>ih  the  mouultdosan  I  tue  woods> 
The  I'uid.  11'  -nsaoi  the  rftu-lDC  Doodi. 
All  nr  a:  n  for  thee,  for  thee  who  (in  t  .<id  bold. 
In  chariot  n  Ids,  the  »p-  t  i-J  User  buhl. 
PaphnU  the  I'.acrhfinan&lUQ  choms  led; 
lie  flared  hbiuvMf  at  tbe  mad  darxmi'  bead. 
"I'was  liap'ini*  who  *lth  beaule»Q^  Uo  en  won 
Tti-  ttcrus  i  f  leases  he  sitbered  irotu  tbe  grove. 
At  the  iricat  b-  ant  v  uf  a  tree  U  eeeu 
Prum  vines  entvttulne  roond  Hi  plcaaanl  gr^cn. 
As  vpi.  ^  ih>  iQvt vc3  Id  pTop -a  ttirl-  beaQly  find, 
as  tli.  fair  i.oll  of  ah  the  lomloz  kind, 
A)  tUuuin,-  corn  doth  gr«r#  tl.e  vwtlant  fields, 
Bo  to  thy  Deaoty  everj  rival  jklds.** 

There  Is  hardly  anvthing  in  the  history  of 
Kngliah  litcruture,  even  inctudiug  the  writing* 
of  Cbattcrton,  Macaulay  and  Uryden.  which 
show  a  greater  precocity  of  youthful  intel- 
lectual development  than  these  lines.  Nothing 
can  be  found  to  surpass  them,  except,  per* 
baps,  the  translation  of  Richard  Cra&Jiaw, 
SOU  years  -igo,  when  a  boy  at  school,  from  the 
same  l^utin,  of  the  miracle  of  our  Baviour 
when  the  water  waa  turned  Into  wine:  "The 
consciros  water  saw  Us  Ood  and  blnsheoV* 
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ritcr.  yet  ho  wu  a  verr  indifferent 

.vni  often  difficult  to  tell  at  what 

nig.    One  of  bis  friends  remem- 

jtnrlv  liis  sympathy  for  htm  when 

•it'll  to'  address   a    ma»s  meeting  In 

"u'r     while     be     was     In    the    vigor 

"prime       of     life.      "He     responded 

lA-at    relii<*tani:e."    raid     the    gcnlle- 

■aiid    then     male    a     crest     failure. 

■iwnriwl,  halu.'d,  blundered,   hesitated 

~-'  a  five-iuiniiles    speerh.     The  people 

'i-t.  ni-Ueil  at    his    awkwardness,      lie 

not  m;ikc  an  exlcmpuraiieoni,  ci»e.  ch.  He 

, .  .  li.nTC  appeared  to  such  great  ai.*d- 
.  n-'rhnps  had  he  not  followed  ill- 
' "'.I  ihe  wake  of  Wendell  1'hillipe.  But, 
,-,  tjinlinehc  Licked  the  quality  of  an 
n  ,.ni  sneaker,"  added  the  ctnlleinan, 
is  celebrated  tbo  world  over  as  a 
.'"  .:  teriurer  and  bis  prepared  addresses 
"-T"  'me  of  the  choicest  literary  gems 
*u «•  l.i  has  ever  seen."  When  KosMllh 
'  ...  il)i«  c.unlrv  he  fell  Into  the  habit  of 
VV.  i-'i-  -ni-Ued  Visiiors,  and  made  a  flying 
f',„,  ...uciird.  At  that  time  Mr.  Emerson 
i-  \>  r  liriuie  of  ht»  manhood,  and  tits  in- 
r?iiri "«a»  tlie  very  orlnhle.-u  "ll"  whole 
...  ru.  c,"  says  a  friend,  in  recalling  the 
nil',  "nee,  '*forrced  a  aignboard  of 
rmuii^'-ei]  learning.  He  had  dark, 
fir  ,„u  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  pale, 
hon-!itful  fi.ee,  not  a  great  development  of 
°  b"(ij  and  was  between  40  and  W  years  of 
lei.  "  lie  was  selected  to  deliver  the  nodrcea 
o!  welcome  to  the  distinguished  Tfcllor,  and 
Koi'inb  moke  of  it  often  as  the  moat  eloquent 
rpwch  he  had  over  usteaeo.  so.  -The  fa- 
tigues of  vour  many  public  vla^  in 
stu-h  nulinikcn  sneceesion,"  aaiif  Mr. 
Kmer^on,  as  he  shook  the  bsti  of 
tlie  ?rc.'i[  lltuigarian  revolutionist,  "a  may 
compare  with  the  toils  of  the  campaign,  foitild 
ns  to  detain  you  long.  The  people  of  tins  I  nvn 
mhlueir 
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valor  sod  perseverance.    They,  like  their 
Dave    been    hungry   tor   the 
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of  him  whose  extraordinary  clnnt. 
Is  eecoD'Ted  by  tbe  splendor  anil  solidity  of 
)us  actions.  But,  as  It  is  the  privilege  of  tbe 
neoplc  of  ilits  town  to  te*i»  a  hallowed  mound 
wbi.b  has  a  plact  in  the  elorr  of  tbe  eni.otry 
—as  Concord  i»«Be«f  the  monuments  of  free- 
dom— we  knew  beforehand  tbat  run  could 
not  ro  by  us.  You  could  not  take  all  ;  onr 
•ups  is  the  pilgrimage  of  American 
litany  until  you  bad  Been  with .  yon» 
own  eTes  tbe  ruins  of  the  little 
tii-Hpe  where  a  handful  of  brave  farmers 
opeDOil  onr  rebellion.  Therefore  we  sat  and 
waitcl  for  you.  And  now,  *ur.  we  are  heartily 
plod  to  >ce  you  to  these  fields.  We  set  no 
more  vain*-  than  yrm  do  on  cheers  and  hnzzas, 
but  we  think  that  tbe  frravca  of  our  heroes 
aruand  ui  throb  today  to  a  footstep  that 
sounded  Lie  their  owu : 

"The  mighty  tread 

B'l-.r?  f-om  .he  duet  me  sound  of  It".  «rty." 
Sir,  we  bare  watrhed  with  attention  yoor 

Jirc^rc?!  through  the  land,  and  the  varying 
ci'liuz  « i.h  which  yon  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  unvarying  tone  and 
Coun;ca*&tcc  which  you  have  main- 
tained. We  wt-b  to  discriminate  in 
•ur  reps-0.  We  wish  to  reserve  our  honor  for 
•ai..))-./  the  noblest  strain.  We  pleane  nnr- 
at-hc-  tltt  id  you  we  meet  one  whose  temper 
war  itiui'  iried  in  the  lire  and  made  equal  to  all 
e^trti-— e  man  so  truly  in  love  with  the 
jp'.dc-;  lainrc  that  no  cannot  be  diverted 
v  ai>y  less.  It  is  our  rcpubh- 
0>n  0.  r-rtnc,  too,  that  the  wide  variety 
«f  oi.iain-  is  an  advantage.  I  believe  I  inajr 
•a.v  of  the  K"ople  of  this  country  at  large  that 
•ten  fcVRniuiby  id  worth  more  becanae  it 
stands  tin  tejt  of  party.  It  Is  not  a  blind 
wav<j.  ii  13  the  living  sonl  contending  with 
■vin^ fo:.li.  It  is,  id  every  exprcasLuu,  an- 
tti-vuizcl.    >io  opinion  will  pass,  but 

MUST  tTAKD  TB»  TOO  Of  WAB. 

Aa  too  aoe,  the  lova  you  tail  JS^H^S^M 
thins,  'or  U  ha.  been  •*<*il*™Z£!t  M 
foundaU.n  searched,  *}™.?«^"™i2ja£ 
whole,  it  may  be  avowed,  It  win  law.  — ■ IB 
will  draw  all  omnioD  to  Haelf.    WChava  aSMfj 


flft>T  bia  name,  bet  tboao  who,  all  over 
the  world,  think  and  act  like  him,  who 
can  claim  to  exotaln  the  sentiment 
or  Washington.  Sir. '  whatever  ob'traction 
from  selflsliueas,  tnalfFerener.  or  from  prop- 
erty  (which  always  sympathizes  with  poeaea- 
bion)  you  may  encounter,  we  conarratnUte  yon 
thai  you  have  known  bow  to  convert cabnsi- 
ties  into  powers,  exile  into  a  campaign,  pres- 
ent defeat  into  a  lasting  victory,  for  ttila 
new  crusade  wbicb  you  preach  to  willing  and 
nnwillingears  In  America  Is  a  seed  of  armed 
men.  You  have  got  your  story  told  in  every 
palace,  and  log  bnt,  and  prairie  camp  through- 
out this  continent.  And,  as  tbe  shores  of  Eu- 
rope approach  everv  month,  and  their  polltana 
will  one  day  mingle,  when  tbe  crisis  arrives. 
It  will  find  ns  all  instructed  beforehand  in  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  Hungary „  and  parties  al- 
ready to  her  freedom." 

a  rsLuow-cmzKN'8  fbophetic  tribuyx. 
Mr.  Panbom.  in  writing  of  Mr.  Emersoa. 
fonr  or  five  years  ego,  foreshadowed  the  early 
coming  of  tbe  event  which  has  brongiit  such  a 
mantle  of  gloom  over  Concord  today.  "Ajce 
came  surely  on,"  said  his  neighbor,  though 
slower  than  with  most  men,  and  was 
Itcrceivcd  by  .ho  uoet  hlui»etf  before  any  of 
In-  lifltenero  wtw  the  autumnal  shadow,  air. 
tattoo's  portrait  well  presents  the  aged  poet. 
now  panslng  Into  silence,  whose  voice,  from 
Unit  to  la  t,  has  been  in  a  lofty  key.  It 
will  be  for  posterity  to  flx  *  hia 
rank  among  the  poets  of  tbe 
world,  but  that  he  must  rank  among  them,  and 
In  no  olf^cure  place,  is  certain.  With  that 
proud  humility  which  distinguishes  him 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  in  a  I  hi* Ion  to 
tbo  few  re.iJcrs  tliat  hi*  pocma  bare  yet  found, 
Mr.  Kmerson  once  said:  'It  has  been 
settled  that  1  cannot  write  poetrv.'  Tbe  f  nend 
to  whom  he  *-anl  it  n>.Led,  *llaa  that  at  Uat 
been  determined?'  *Vea,thalis  tbe  voice  at 
the  unnlic'  'It  was  not  so  reporteoi  to  me,* 
said  his  friend;  '1  heard  tbat  yon  could  write 
nothing  else  than  poetry.'  The  wise  old 
■nan  smiled,  at  always  when  be  bean  a 
close  reply,  and  said:  *I  anpposc  evcrybooy 
who  writes  verges  at  all  has  had  this  ax- 
|iciieoce—yon  must  have  bad  it—  tbey  aome- 
limcj  wrote  lucJiy  verses  which  aeem  ex- 
cellent to  themseves,  however  tber  maty 
appear  to  others — md  jrood  that  they  do 
not  get  finished.'  His  hearer  might 
have  respouded  that  the  nnflniabed 
p<»ems  are  aiwajj  the  best,  that  tbe  great 
world  is  bnt  one  verse  in  an  end'eas  song,  and 
that,  the  briefest  fragment  of  a  noble  strain  la 
more  imperishable  tbau  the  heavens  them- 
selves- 
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S0H00IT0F  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  exercise*  in  pominemoration 
of  B.  W.  Eroepgori  m  Poet  and  Philos- 
opher, were  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Saturday.  July  H-  under  the  annpiecs 
of  the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

The  day  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. The  morning  dawned  a  little 
cloudy,  but  before  long  the  sun  shone 
out  in  all  its  glory,  and  soon  Concord, 
the  home  of  philosophers,  poet*,  au- 
thors and  thinkers,  was  seen  at  its 
best. 

The  hall  was  fragrant  with  the  aro- 
ma of  hemlock  and  flowers,  which  were 
tastefully  arranged  about  the  platform 
and  lamp  fixtures.  On  the  right  of  the 
platform,  on  a  tabic  completely  hidden 
under  its  weight  of  evergreen  aud  roses 
was  Mr.  D.  C.  French'*  bust  of  Em- 
.•r«on,  and  iu  front  of  the  speaker's  desk 
was  Stacy  Tolmau's  fine  crayon  ]>ortrait 
of  Mr.  K.  On  the  wall  directly  be-  «j 
hind  the  speaker,  with  the  American 
flag  draped  at  tU.  -Jes  and  above  it.  J 
hung  un  oil  portrait  of  Mr.    Emerson.     '? 

bv  Mr.  Ives.  is 

■  o 

Over  the    entrance  door  was  a    large     - 

picture  of  Col.   Prescolt,    who   died    iu  •£ 

the  War  of  the  Rebellion,    the    picture  » 

garlanded  by  his  daughter.  | 

The  column  of  sweet    peas    ou    the  A 
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with  great  pkasnic  that  ttere  Is 
accidental  In  yoor  attitude.  W«  •«*• 
seen  tbat  yoo  are  onranleany  In  Jaatt 
oaoM  you  plead.  '  The  man  of  *«■»• 
dons,  you  are  also  tbe  ana  m 
talc.  Ton  do  not  elect,  lint  you  are  electa*  aw 
God  and  your  senlua  U>  TOnr  ta»k.  WsoMst, 
therefore,  affect  to  thank  yoo.  Weoulyoe)© 
you  tbe  angel  ol  freedom  crossing  aa»  ansa 
(and:  croifing  parties,  natlonalitiea,  prlTaia 
IntCTerts  and  self  .esteems ;  dlTtdbw  popa- 
lations  wliere  you  go,  and  drawing  »• 
your  part  ooly  tlie  good.  We  an 
afraid  you  ara  growing  popular,  ear. 
Yoo  may  be  called  to  the  danger*  of 
prosperity.  Bnt  hitherto  you  bare  bad  la  au 
cono tries,  hl<1  In  all  partlea.  only  tbo  men  of 
heart.  1  do  not  know  but  yoo  wUl  have  tbe 
million  yet.  Then  may  your  strength  be  equal 
to  vour  day !  But,  remember,  sir,  that  «re»T- 
thl'ns  exeat  and  excellent  In  tbla  world  at  la 
minorities.  Far  be  from  ua,  air,  any  towa 
of  patronage.  We  ought  rather  to  aak 
yours.  We  know  the  austere  eondrUon  m 
liberty— that  it  must  be  reconquered  orat  saw* 
orer  a^aln ;  yea,  day  by  day;  that  It  to  a  stats 
of  war;  that  it  Is  alwars  slipping  from  those 
who  boast  It  to  those  who  light  for  it;  and  you, 
the  fort-most  soldier  of  freedom  in  that 
age  —  H      Is      for      ns      to     eraro     yoor 

ltirtimoot— who  are  wo.  tbat  wo  should  dictate 

to  you?    Tou  bare  won  rour  ox  n.    Wc  only 

affirm  It.    This  eo-.utry  ol  workincmem  greets 

in  son  a  worker.    This  reonblicgreets  is  joe)      ,    -    ,         -         ,     ..  ..  ■    aC  .1.1. 

a  npniiUcaa.    We  only  say.  'Well  done,  good      left  liaml  end  01  the   platform     aim    the 

si  I  Isiinarnl  *    Tou  bare  earned  yoor  own  mo-  .......  ,    ,  ,,        ,       , 

bllity  at  home.    We  admit  you  to  the  same  oe-      pyramid  of  pmk  roses  below  the    Otlsl. 

gree   without    new   trial.     We  suspend  all  ,      ,       .  .  , 

rules  bctore  ao  paramount  a  merit.     Two     were  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  or- 
...    a    doctor    in     tbe    eollen 
You  have  achieved  your  right  to 

Interpret  onr  Washington.     And  I  apeak  the 

sense,  not  only  of  every  generous  American, 

but  the  law  of  mind,  when  I  -ny  that  It  Is  not 

IhObC     who     lire     idly   In    the     eUy   called 
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tiamcutal  pieces. 

The  decorations  were  put  up  under  the 
directiou  of  Mr.  George  B.   Bartlett  by 
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WUcn  duty  called  him  in  tho  thick  tn  »». 

lib  life,  flowed  calmly, clear,  not  hosne  or  loud 

He  wearied  not  of  immortality, 

Nor  like  TltliouuB,  begged  a  lime  spun  shmud. 

But  lifekiug  drank  at  fountains  of  pura  truth. 

The  seer,  nruated  of  eternal  youth. 

'Tin  not  for  Ion's  sake  theae  loam  I  ebed.l 

'Tie  for  the  age  he  mined,  kin  genius  fed; 

Ion  iui mortal  b ,  he  is  no'  dead. 


Uev.  George  W.  Cooke  tbcu  read  a 
short  essay  on  -'Emerson  as  a  Poet,"  by 
Mr.  Joel  Bentou  of  Amenia,  N.  Y. 
He  said  in  substance  :  Our  delight  iu 
Emerson  springs  from  his  altitude  of 
vision.  No  writer  1  know  of  is  so  high. 
Proverb-like  fulness,  magnetic  force, 
jtcrpetual  surprise,  characterize  his  writ- 
ing. The  _,Doliau  harp  aud  the  pine 
tree  fitly  cxjm»ss  li  is  genius .  Emerson's 
poetry  is  alive  with  moral  purport  aud 
motive.  He  never  revels  iu  art  for  art's 
sake.  His  poetry  is  the  masterpiece 
of  the  moral  sentiment,  the  breadth  of 
the  "oversoul."  Prof.  Keed  said:  "It 
is  the  office  of  the  great  poets  to  enlarge 
the  moral  sensibility."  Agaiu  he  says  : 
••Each  original  poet  dwells  in  nnutmos- 
phercofhis  own."  Emerson  reports 
the  correspondence  between  the  soul 
and  material  things.  He  reminds  one 
of  Swedenborg,  or,  again,  of  Words- 
worth. The  sea  and  the  mountains 
spoke  to  him.  He  constantly  surprises 
us  by  crowding  unexpected  meaning 
into  his  words. 

Mr*.  Julia  Ward  Howe  began  by 
expressing  her  due  sense  of  gratitude 
to  Emerson's  memory.  She  said : 
'*J  first  rememlier  him,  as  the  author 
of  'Nature.'  When  I  first  saw  the  lit- 
tle book,  which  had  no  external  attrac- 
tions. I  thought  nothing  of  it ;  I  said 
to  myself,  here  is  some  American-pub- 
lication. Have  we  not  great  thinkers 
in  England  and  do  we  need  them  in 
America?  I  next  heard  of  Emerson 
apart  from  his  book.       I     heard    him 

spoken  off  as  a  heretic,  a  man    u>. 
could  understand.     I  thought  liii,, 
a  bad  man.     Later  I     was    intr.»i 
to  him  by  a  Boston  friend,  but  .- 
from  tlie  acquaintance.     The  elm 
his  voice  and  countenance  struck 
not  the  best.     Next  I  saw  him 
waiting-place  where    all    of   u- 
shivering  with  the  cold.     In  tin 
pany  was  a  child  two  years  old,  \i 
he  put  on  bis  shoulders  and    pr,-, 
to  me,  saying    in    his    original 
'This   is    a   young    traveller.' 
steamer  we  were  to  take    ,va-    1„ 
and  we  had  our  ride    bv    dm. 
Emerson  sought  rae  out.  1  was  elm 
by  his  manner,  but  still  I    tbou^L 
was  only  a  m<rc  charming  persun 
of  Satan  in  the  world  than   I    li.d 
fore  seen.     He  asked  me    if    1 
Margaret  VunVr.    J  t«.ld  him  1  il„ 
her  an  ugly  person.       He    then   , 
upon  her  mind  and    conversation, 
was  still  more  charmed    by    wlu 
said  and  the  sweetness  of    his    m 
of  saying  it.     When  1  next  heai'l 
he  was  delivering  a    lecture,    au.l 


voice  and  words  brought  t heir  i twit 
natiou.  I  then  understood  how  a 
previous  reputation  may  fail  t<>  ox| 
him  to  the  public.  He  was  uuiv 
ly  laughed  at  then  iu  high  sorii'tv 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  remember  tin 
icule  now.  I  was  pleased  tn 
him  called  Christ-like  by  Dr.  I! 
He  had  a  look  of  power  that  ilM 
show  itself  in  the  garb  of  power, 
can  give  us  that  look  of  inward 
iug  again  ?  Even  in  his  sereuin 
a  charm  !  He  had  a  genuine  i 
of  speech.  He  told  me  once 
dull.  I  liked  his  honesty  ami  I'm: 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  that  most 
have  seen  and  known  him. but'.' 
the  legacy  of  his  thought  will  1 
maneut.  The  lessons  he  tauglit 
kept  and  understood  and  :ipj>: 
more  and  more. 

At  three  o'clock  the   audiemt 

assembled  and  listened  first  m  a 

by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  upon  -T! 

ity  in  Emerson's  prose  writings 

Speaking  of  the  complaint  tl 

erson's  essays  lack  unity,  that  '■ 

fences  could  1m?  read  in  any  otlu-i'' 

well  as  that  iu  which  they  aiv  ] 

Professor  Harrrs  said  thai  in  ik 

essay  we  cannot  expect   orgaiii'' 

but    we    may    expect    rhetnri'H' 

and  logical  unity.     There  ne. ■■ 

formal  syllogisms  ;  the  clo-rsi  i. 

the  logical  kind   is    the   dialei::' 

that  begins  with  the  simplest  all1 

obvious  phase  of  the  subject,  •' 

covers  by  investigation  the  neM 

that  naturally  follows.     It  is  a;- 

ing  of  the  subject  according  '" ' 

ral   growth    in    experience.    r'J 

hns  furnished  us  many   very  «■ 

examples  of  dialectic  treatim"' 

■  <.    But  he  has  been  vary  careful 

(lijd  the  show  of  ratiocination   him 

.,.ir>,ic  of  proof-making.     The   ob- 

.  ,,1'iJs  writing  was  to  present  truth, 

I ,,,  poultice  insight,  and  not  to  make 

_,|ites.     The  student    of  literature 

,,  wishes  to  learn  the    dialectic   art. 

|_  at   the    siime    time,     to     become 

nuinteil  with  the  genesis  of  Emerson's 

„  ef  the  world,    should   study    the 

,i  ujj  "Experience"   iu   the   second 

series  of  essays.  In  this  wonderful 
piece  of  writing  we  have  a  compeud  of 
his  insights  into  life  and  nature  arrang- 
ed in  dialectic  order.  Master  his  treat- 
ment of  the  topics  and  you  will  discover 
what  constitute  real  steps  of  progress  in 
n-iperieaee.  ■*•'  at  the  same  time  you 
Irani  law  'be  first,  grows  into  the 
second,  and  that  into  the  next,  aud  so 
mi  tn  the  highest  view  of  the  world  that 
he  has  attained,  or  to  the  final  view 
reaeheil  by  men  of  deepest  insight,  called 
-eers.  He  names  these  steps  or  stadia 
in  experience,  illusion,  temperament, 
-iieeession.  surface,  surprise,  reulitr 
ami  suhjectivencss.  The  first  phase  of 
experierKv.  according  to  him,  brings 
a-  in  the  consciousness    of   illusion. 


I'liis  is  *  great  step. 

Ai  the  first   start    iu    culture,     long 

-inn-  begun  even  among  the  lowest  sav- 

a;e<."fliere  appears  the  conviction  that 

'.here  is  more  in  things  than  appears  at 

lirsi  'i^'ht.     Things  are    fragments    of 

larger  things  :  facts  are    fragments    of 

larger  lacts.     Things  escape    us.     aud 

ilni>  "ilreaiu  delivers  us  to  dream,  and 

'nre i«  no  end  to  illusion.      Life    is    a 

r.iiii  nf  woods  like  a  string    of  beads. 

i:i|  a-  we    pass    through    them,     they 

'Ve  tn  be  many  colored  lenses  which 

I'i'iut  the  world  their  own  hue,  and  each 

tiinws  only  what    lies    in    its    focus." 

M  ImI  experience  comes  next  after   this 

! ■■■"  "I  illusion  ?     Evidently  the  percep- 

|i"!i  'it' conditioning  circumstance,    the 

nvntion  of  fate  or  external  influence, 

iieli  nmy    be    called    temperament. 

Structure  or    temperament    "prevails 

ivor  everything  of  time,  place  and  con- 

(ifion.  and    is    inconsumable    in    the 

me- of  religion."     When  experience 

"exhausted  the  view  of  temperament 

inula  that  it  has  learned  the  necessity 

-iieeession   iu    objects.        Tempera- 

''■K  'v  no  finality,  for  it  produces    no 

innate  state  or  condition, but  succeeds 

".v  in  making   a    transitory    impres- 

•    W  e  pass  out  of  this  stadium    of 

wonce  and  enter  on  the  theory    of 

U'lirld  that  sees  change  aud  succes- 

aieording  to  some  law    or    other. 

'""k  now  for  that  law.     When  we 

'"■■  law  we  shall  understand  the  or- 

r  "l  sequence,  and  can  map  out    the 

""f  life  and  things.     This  view  of 

necessary  order  of  sequence    is    a 

>'«  n|  the  whole,  and  hence    •    view 

lllr  fixed  and  stable.     Emerson  calk 


the  view  of  the  law  of  change  '-sur- 
face," as  if  the  seeiug  of  a  liue  as  a 
whole  were  the  seeing  of  a  surface. 
We  think  today  that  we  have  taken  in  all 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  object  of  in- 
vestigation, but  tomorrow  we  discov- 
er new  ones  and  have  to  enlarge  our 
description.  ''Surface"  expands  aud 
we  make  new  theories  of  the  law.  Em- 
erson calls  the  next  form  of  experience 
"surprise,"  because  it  begins  with  the 
insight  made  in  some  high  moment  of 
life,  when  for  the  first  time  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  the  form  of  the  whole.  The 
whole  does  not  admit  of  such  predicates 
as  we  apply  to  the  part  of  fragmeut. 
The  dependent  has  one  law,  and  the  in- 
dependent has  another.  Tift  depend- 
ent presupposes  something — it  is  a  rel- 
ative existence,  and  its  being  is  in  an- 
other. The  independent  is  serf-con- 
tained, self-active,  self-determined, 
causa  mi.  By  these  moments  of  "sur- 
prise," therefore,  we  ascend  to  a  new 
place  of.  aipfrienre,  no  longer  haunted 
by  those  dismal  spectres  of  illusion, 
temperament,  change  and  surface,  or 
mechanic,  fixed  laws.  Things  are  not 
frugnieuts  of  a  vast  machine,  nor  arc 
men  liuks  iu  a  cosmic  process  that  first 
develops    and    then      crushes      them. 
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and  then  again  that  eucli  eentencc  in 
carli  paragraph  reflected  entire  the 
same  idea.  In  those  essays  in  which 
Emerson  has  celebrated  this  doctrine 
of  the  highest  reality  and  its  snbjectivi- 
tv  or  rational  uattire,  its  revelation  to 
ns.  he  writes  iu  a  style  elevated  above 
dialectic  unity  and  uses  a  higher  form 
of  unity. — that  of  absolute  identity. 
To  give  one  specimen  of  this  I  offer  a 
very  short  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  essay  on  "The  Over-fSoul."  He 
says  in  substance  that  man  has  some 
moments  in  his  life  when  he  sees  deep- 
ly into  reality  :  what  he  sees  then  has 
authority  over  the  other  parts  of  his 
life.  He  sees  principles  of  justice,  love, 
freedom  and  power, — attributes  of 
God.  This  seeing  is  the  common  ele- 
ment in  all  minds,  and  transcendent  of 
the  limitations  of  particular  individuals. 
Just  as  events  flow  down  from  a  hid- 
den source,  so  these  ideas  and  insights 
descend  into  the  mind.  He  calls  this 
the  "over-soul,"  a  "unity  within 
which  every  man's  lieing  is  contained 
and  made  one  with  every  other.  Al- 
though we  live  iu  division  and  succes- 
sion, and  sec  the  world  piece  by  pieee, 
yet  the  soul  is  the' whole,  and  this  is 
the  highest  law."  These  glimpses  of 
the  eternal  verity  come  on  occasions  of 
conversation,  reverie,  remorse,  dreams 
and  times  of  passion.  We  learn  that 
the  soul  is  not  an  organ,  but  that  which 
animates  all  organs  ;  not  a  faculty,  but 
a  light,  and  the  master  of  the  intellect 
and  will.  Individual  man  is  only  the 
organ  of  the  soul.  These  deeps  of  the 
spiritual  nature  are  accessible  to  all 
men  at  some  time.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  over-soul  is  shown  by  its  inde- 
pendence of  all  limitation.  Time, 
space  and  circumstance  do  not  change 
its  attributes.  Its  presence  docs  not 
make  a  progress  measurable  by  time, 
but  it  produces  metamorphoses  causing 
us  to  ascend  from  one  plane  of  experi- 
ence to  the  next, — as  great  a  change 
as  from  egg  to  worm  or  from  worm  to 
fly.  (Society  and  institution*  reveal 
this  common  nature,  or  the  higher  per- 
son or  impersonal  one ;  for,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  attributing  to 
the  over-soul  the  passions  and  imper- 
fections of  human  personality,  Emer- 
son sometimes  speaks  of  him  as  imper- 
sonal (using  Cousin's  expression). 
The  thought  of  the  revelation  of  the 
soul  in  man  and  nature  is  the  idea  that 
form*  tW  Bnirj  of  all  that  Kmerson 
has  written,  whether  it  be  in  essays 
like  "The  Over-Soul,"  or  in  historical 
and  critical  studies  like  "English 
Trafts  and  Representative  Men,"  or  in 
poems  of  nature  like  "Monadnoc." 
One  will  find  everywhere,  though  un- 
der slightly  different  names,  the  ele- 
ments of  experience  in  this  sublime 
poem  prefixed  to  the  essay  on  experi- 
ence : — 

The  laid*  of  life,  the  lordi  of  Ufa, 

1  saw  tham  pass 

In  their  own  cube. 
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Like  and  unlike. 
Portly  and  (rim. 
Use  end  surprise, 
tjorfeee  and  dieom. 
Secession  swift  and  spectra)  wrong, 
Temperament  » ilhopt  a  toiifoe, 
And  the  1  nrenutr  of  tlie  same, 
Omnlpreaent  without  name; 
Some  to  see.  some  to  be  gueaasd. 
They  marcaad  from  eaat  to  west; 
Little  man,  least  of  all, 
A  mom;  the  lege  of  his  guardians  tall. 
Walked  about  with  puzzled  look. 
Him  by  the  hand  dear  nature  Wok, 
I>eare»t  nature,  strong  and  kind. 
Whispered:  "Darling,  nevermind! 
Tomorrow  they  will  wear  another  face. 
The  founder  toon;  these  are  thy  race!" 
Mr.  John  AlUee  of  If  ew  Castle,  N: 
H.,  then    mad  a    paper,    in  which  he 
gave  an  extended  account  of  an  inter- 
view  with   Emerson    in    1852,  which 
was  arranged   in  response  to   a  letter 
from  Mr.  Albee,  then  a  student  at  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Audover,  who  had  read 
"Representative  Men,,"  and   had,   open, 
set  to  thinking  by  it.     It  was  to  him   a 
rare  occasion.     He  found  Thoreau   al- 
ready   Emerson's   guest,  and   had   the 
two  men  all  to  himself  for  an  afternoon 
and  evening.     The   conversation    was 
both  fresh  and  lively.     His  note    book 
was  put  to  use  when    ||C    reached    hjs 
house,  and  had  been    laid    away    till 
Emcrsons's  death.       It    contained    al- 
most a  complete  account  of    Emerson's 
sayings  on  education,  books,  the  things 
worth  doing  in  life,  his  hopes    of   the 
rising  generation  of   young    men    and 
the  open  talk  of  au   intellectual    leader 
with  a  studeut  who  had  begun    to    un- 
derstand his  thought.     Thoreau's  opin- 
ions were  blended  with    Emerson's    in 
the  note  book,  am)  tl|e    contrast    gave 
spii-e  and  force  to  the   sayings    of   the 
two. 

He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Martha  P. 
Lowe  of  Somerville,  who  read  her  orig- 
inal poem  entitled  "The  Consolation," 
with  tine  effect. 


EMERSON'S  FUNERAL 


An  Address  by  Ker.  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  D.  D. 


Tributes  from  Hon.  E.  Bockwood  Hoar 
and  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  . 

Private  Service,  and  Burial  In  Sleepy 


i  Burial 
Hollow  Cemetery. 

THe-i-t — H*^ 

obsequies   ef  Ralph  Waldo 


The  obsequies  M  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  at 
Concord  yesterday  drew  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble Catherines  that  has  ever  been,  aeen  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  A  laree  number  of 
ladle*  and  Gentlemen  distingulahed  In  literary 
or  professional .  life  went  out  from  Boston  by 
the  trains  at  it*.  M.  and  2.15  P.  M.  At  2.9U  P. 
M.  a  private  service  was  held  at  the  home  of 
the  Emerson  family,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Furness  of 
Philadelphia  officiating.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion Cms  went  to  the  Church  of  the  First 
Parish,  where  pub:,  j  services  were  held,  In- 
cluding introductory  words  by  the  Hon.  E. 
Rock  wood  Hoar,  Scripture  reading  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Furness,  an  address  by  the  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke, prayer  by  the  Rev.  Howard  N. 
Brown  of  Brookllne,  and  a  poem  by  A.  Brouson 
Alcott.  The  remains  were  then  conveyed  to 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  where  they  were  in- 
terred with  fitting  solemnity. 

THE  PRIVATE  SERVICES. 

Not  Mnce  the  solemn  scenes  of  the  obsequies 
of  Hawthorne  Id  that  balmy  spring  day  seven- 
teen years  ago  has  an  event  occurred  at  Con- 
cord to  compare  with  the  committal  to  c  artn  of 
Ralph   Waldo  Emerson.    The  same     venerable 


church  witnessed  the  parting  tribute  *o  the 
dead,  and  the  same  lovely  plot  of  ground  re- 
ceived all  that  remained  The  company  that 
cathered  also  was  to  a  large  extent  Identical 
with  that  which  paid  tribute  to  Hawthorne,  and 
was  of  kindred  pursuitff  and  sympathies. 

Visitors  to  the  town  were  at  once  Impressed 
with  the  feeling  of  general  bereavement  that 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  the  whole  commu- 
nity. A  subdued  and  saddened  air  seemed  to 
pervade  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place,  not- 
wli  (islanding  the  genial  aun  that  glided  the  Con- 
cord River  and  valley.  On  every  home,  from  the 
ricliest  to  the  lowliest,  weio  displrtya  the  em- 
blems of  mourning.  From  the  lull  su._  " 
cupled  ihe  centre  of  the  town  cnnimoulhe  flag 
drooped  at  half-mast,  with  long  streamers  of 
black  depending  from  It.  At  2.30  P.  M.  a  private 
service  was  held  at  the  house,  and  this,  though  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  entire- 
ly unostentatious,  was  singularly  impressive  In 
lis  heart-touching  simplicity,  and  In  the  mute 
eloquence  of  the  face  upturned  beneath  the 
lofiy  arruy  ot  books  with  which  ho  loved  to 
commune. 

•■  Dead  lie  lfiy  flmonc  lift  books— 
The  iMiace  ol  Utnl  wus  lu  Lib  looks." 

It  was  the  snme  culm  and  tbought-chaslen^d 
countenance,  though  whiter  now  and  more  re- 
poseful than  ever  before,  the  same  lofty  head, 
with  the  thin  and  blanching  locks  that  his 
friends  have  noted  of  late,  and  the  same  clear 
outline  ol  lorm  and  feature  that  was  seen  In  the 
typical  vesture  ol  white  resting  In  the  plain  cas- 
ket and  affording  emphasis  to  the  prayer  and 
praise  of  all  the  hearts  that  clustered  near  him. 
i'eace  and  placialty  marked  him  In  death  as  in 
life,  aud  thought  and  an  Intuitive  fitness  was 
spoken  In  all  his  surroundings. 

There,  in  that  modest  study,  rich  only  In  the 
products  of  thought  and  memory,  were  the 
symbols  of  his  life  work  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  world-wide  friendship  It  h*d  won 
for  him.  On  the  simple  casket  in  which  ue  lay 
was  graved: 

Ralph  Waldo  Earn?h«oN, 
Born  May  25,  1803, 
Died  April  27, 1H82. 
Just  belrw  this  inscription  was  a  liny  wreath 
of  pansies,  and  further  down  a  chaplet  formed 
ol    Jacqueminot  and   Souvenir  roses.     On   the 
long  mantel    shelf,  amid  memorials  of  friends 
and  old-time  visits,  were  large  clusters  of  forget- 
mc-nois,  and  on  an  escrutuirv,  In  a  quaint  em- 
bellished bowl   beneath  his  bust  that  recalled 
the  days  of  his  mental   prime,  stood  a  radiant 
cluster  of  flowers  he  loved. 

The  cjmpany  that  filled  every  space  In  the 
study,  the  passageway  and  the  home  room  to 
which  it  leu  was  not  the  least  notable  feature 
of  the  scene.  There  were  gathered  the  repre- 
sentatives of  three  Generations,  the  friends  who 
had  been  with  htm  at  school,  at  college,  at  the 
unions  of  the  Transcendentailsts  and  the  social 
circle,  the  parishioners  who   sat    beneath  his 

fu  (-aching  in  the  Church  of  the  Second  Parish 
n  Boston,  the  bookmakers  and  publicists  who 
had  sent  forth  his  works  to  the  world, 
tne  professors  who  had  blended  their  thouKbt 
with  his  in  the  school  of  philosophy  ;  but 
nearer  than  all  were  those  who  had  been  allied 
to  hlni  by  the  double  claims  of  kinship  and  lit- 
erary sympathy.  The  words  of  tribute  and 
prayer  over  the  deceased  were  fittingly  given 
by  one  who  had  been  with  him  more  than  slity 
yearn  before  as  a  classmate  In  the  old  Boston 
Lai  in  School,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Furness  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  service  was  simple.  Indeed—no  music 
or  chorister  was  heard,  and  no  labored  eulogy . 
but  the  penetrating  words  and  en  pre**  ion  of 
the  speaker  went  directly  to  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  reminding  them  that  however  gifted 

and  wise,  however  exalted  above  bin  lellow- 
men  by  mental  worth,  It  la  in  the  pure 
heart  and  high  purpose  of  good  that  final 
greatness  is  to  be  sought.  Such  he  showed  was 
Emersion's  lasting  claim.  The  prayer  and  Scrip- 
tore  passages  ended,  the  silent  company  arose, 
and  passing  in  turn  to  look  at  the  form  of  him 
who  lay  in  the  casket  prepared  to  join  the 
cortege  to  the  church.  First  came  the  tall  and 
venerable  form  of  his  lite  companion,  sirs.  Em- 
erson, whose  pallid  face  told  only  too  plainly 
the  unspeakable  sense  of  loss  that  was  felt 
within,  and  after  her  came  the  nearest  rela- 
tives and  loved  ones  of  the  deceased. 
The  body  was  reverently  borne  from  the 
house  and  placed  in  the  waiting  heaxso 
by  the  pall-bearers,  who  were  Messrs.  Charles 
Emerson,  Haven  Emerson,  William  Forbes.  J. 
E.  Cabot.  J.  B.  Tiiaver,  Dr.  Emerson,  Ralpt* 
Forbes  and  William  Tbayw.  As  they  paosod, 
the  venerable  men  who  had  oorae  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  stood  with  uncovered  heads  on 
either  side  of  the  walk.  The  picture  was  such  as 
Is  rarely  seen.  The  solemn  procession  then 
moved  to  the  church,  the  Immediate  relatives 
and  most  Intimate  friends  of  the  deceased  oc- 
cupytns  carriages  Immediately  following  the 
bearae,  and  several  hundred  ladles  and  gentle- 
men proceeding  on  foot  in  pairs.  Among  those 
who  participated  In  the  obsequies  were  bis 
three  surviving  children.  Dr.  Emerson,  Miss  El- 
len Emerson  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Forbes  aud  her  six 
children:  also  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holm  as, 
George  William  Curl  Is,  Rev.  Dr.  ttartol,  Col.  T. 
W.  Higginson,  Julian  Hawthorne.  Frank  B.  fian- 
born,  Prof.  James  J*.  Thayer,  President  cliot  of 
Harvard,  Prof.  Harris,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 
Mrs.  John  A-  Andrew  aud  daughter,  W.  W. 
Pritchard  of  New  York,  Prof.  C.  B.  Norton. 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  in.  Le  Baron  Russell,  Dr. 
Charles  Putnam.  Dr.  James  Putnam,  Rev.  Mr. 
Dahl.  Henry  James,  Samuel  Bradford,  Mrs.  O. 
R.  Russell.  Mrs.  Agasslz.  Judge  Lowell  Bsutwtle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Higginson,  Georfss  Blggin- 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Park  man  Blake,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Ha.sk ins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McLean  Hey  ward,  Mr.  aad  Has.  Frank 
Cobb,  ^avtd  Fiends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett Nash,  Thf mas  6.  A ppleton.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Faulkner,  Miss  Faulkner,  Col.  H. 
8.  Russell  and  family,  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  and 
family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Eliot  Cabot,  Mrs.  btorer 
aad  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Tappan,  L»r.  and  Mrs.  hedge,  Prof.  Goodwin, 
Mi.  and  Mra.  Husey  Goodwin,  Prof.  Norton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norton,  Rev.  G.  W«Cook,  Dr.  AsaGray, 
Rev.  N.  S.  Folsoro,  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  Prof.  f. 
Sterry     Hunt,     Henry    James.    Jr.,    Elisabeth 
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Around  and  aDuve  tlie  simple  receptsieie  *v* 
the  dead  were  Utwtefut  tie  coral  ion*.  The  polplt 
was  covered  with  pine  boughs,  In  which  wen 
purple  pontile*  and  calla  lines.  In  tbe  centre 
was  a  harp  of  Jonquils,  the  gift  of  Miss  Aicott, 
and  on  the  right,  occupying  a  pedestal  .was  a 
floral  book  from  the  scholar*  and  teachers  of 
the  Pmerwn  School,  lis  final  pace,  of  white 
ramatloni  and  tuberoses,  bore  the  word 
"  finis  "  In  blue  violet*;  lu  eover  was  off  dark 
pansiest,  a  dash  of  golden  y«*ilow  bare  and  there 
lle-lmng  up  the  purple  expanse.  On  either  hand 
were  clusters  of  geranium  flowers,  with  a  few 
roses  and  UJles.  Cnos  ten  tattoos,  yet  sweet  and 
pungent,  were  tbe  surroundings  of  Emerson's 
last  resting  place,  ere  bis  body  reached  Its  final 
bourne.    ,  — 

In  the  midst  of  a  alienee  that  was  opiiiaailiii 
Hon.  K.  R.  Boat  stepped  to  tbe  foot  of  Ota  cas- 
ket and  began  the  services.  j\a  he  spoke  be 
•nude  Ions  pauses  In  his  words,  looking,  aa  be 
did  so,  at  th*  face  of  his  friend,  each  glance  at 
that  immobile  countenance  adding  to  tbe  In- 
tensity or  the  tremor  that  ran  all  through  bis 
utterances. 

Bm.  E.  at.  ■•** 
Bald:  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  fallen  from  1U 
Llfih  place.  Mr.  Emerson  has  died,  and  we*  bis 
friends  and  neighbors  and  townsmen,  with  this 
sorrowing  company,  have  turned  aside  tbe  pro- 
cession from  his  home  to  bis  grave  to  this  tem- 
ple of  his  fathers  that  we  may  here  unite  In  our 
parting  tribute  of  reverence  nnd  love.  There  la 
nothing  to  mourn  for  htm;  that  brave  and  man- 
ly life  was  rounded  out  to  the  full  length  of 
days.  That  dying  pillow  was  softened  by  the 
sweetest  domestic  affection,  and  as  he  lay  down, 
to  the  sleep  wukb  th*  Lord,  sjsstli  Hts  beloved" 
his  face  was  as  tbe  face  of  a  child  and  his 
smile  seemed  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
opening  neavens.  Wherever  tbe  English  Ian* 
en  age  Is  6)K>tten  throughout  the  world  his  name 
is  established  and  secured.  From  beyond  the 
sea  and  throoirnotrt  this  great  land  will  come 
innumerable  voices  of  sorrow  for  this  great  pub- 
lic loss.  Hut  we,  his  neighbors  and  townsmen, 
f eel  that  he  was  ours,  lie  was  descended  from 
tbe  founders  of  the  town:  be  chose  our  village 
as  the  place  In  which  his  life-lung  work  was  to 
be  done;  It  was  to  our  fields  and  orchard*  that 
his  presence  gave  such  value;  It  was  In  our 
streets  In  which  children  looked  up  to  bim  with 
love  and  tbe  elders  with  reverence.  He  was  our 
ornament  and  pride. 
He  Is  gone-ts  dost:  be  the  more  fortunate  1    Tea,  he  hath 

finished  I 
For  him  there  Is  no  lontrer  anv  future. 
Hi?  life  in  bright— bright  without  soot  It  was 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hoar 
Knocks  at  Ms  door  with  fldliurn  of  mishap 
For  off  Is  he,  shove  desire  and  fear; 
>"o  more  submitted  to  the  change  snd  asanas. 

The  bloom  b  vanned  from  thy  life. 
For  0!  be  stood  beside  me  Use  my  youth; 
Trans!  ormed  for  me  the  real  to  s  dream, 
Clothloa  Uie  palpable  and  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  da*  n. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  mr  fntore  mils. 
The  beautiful  is  vanished  and  returns  not. 

That  lofty  brow,  the  home  of  ail  wise  thoughts 
and  high  aspirations— those  lips  of  eloquent  mu- 
sic—that  great  soul  which,  trusting  In  God,  never 
lost  Its  hope  ot  Immortality— that  great  heart 
to  which  everything  was  welcome  that  be- 
longed to  man— that  impressible  nature,  loving 
and  tender  and  generous,  having  no  repololon 
or  scorn  for -anything  but  meanness  and  base- 
ness—our  friend,  brother,  father,  lover,  teacher, 
Inspirer,  guide,  Is  gone.  Is  there  no  more  that 
we  can  do  now  than  to  give  thee  our  hail  and 
farewell  ? 

A  ewwl,  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  riven  by  leaks. 

Continual  comfort  In  s  face, 
Tbe  lineaments  of  Gospel  Books! 

1  trow  that  countenance  cannot  Us 

"W hose  thoughts  are  legible  In  the  ere. 

Was  ever  eve  did  see  that  face. 
Was  ever  ear  did  near  that  tongue. 

Wan  ever  mind  did  mind  has  grace. 
That  ever  thought  the  travel  long? 

But  eyes  and  ears  ana  every  thought 

Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  sought. 
There  wns  one  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts  that  Mr. 
Emersor  especially  liked,  and  which  It  i 
v roper  should  be  read  at  bis  fiinaraii 


I  cannot  Mve  contented  here. 

Without  some  glimpses  of  Thy  face: 
And  Ile&v«!u  without  Thy  presence  there 

Would  ot>  a  dark  and  tiresome  place. 
My  God  I    And  can  an  humble  ental 

That  loves  Thee  with  a  flame  so  sigh. 
Be  *ver  from  Thy  lace  exited 

Without  the  pity  of  Thy  eye? 

1  nposslble,    For  Thine  own  hands 

llnve  tied  my  heart  so  fast  to  That 
And  in  Thy  Book  the  promise  stand* 
That  where  Thou  art  Thy  friends  must  be. 
The  congregation  are  Invited  to  unite  IB  sing- 
ing Roscoe  a  hymn  commencing 


The  bcrlptare  atoleetsems. 

Rev.  Dr.  Furness  of  Philadelphia  read  these) 
passage*  of  Holy  Writ:  "Blessed  are  the  poor 
In  ppiiit:  for  theirs  la  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they 
shall  Inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  who 
Lunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they 
shall  be  filled,  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  tbe  pure 
In  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be  called  tbe 
cbllaren  of  God."  "Then  said  Martha 
unvo  Jesus,  Lord,  If  tbon  badst  been 
here  my  brother  had  not  died.  But  I 
know  that  even  now  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask 
of  God,  God  will  give  It  thee. .  Jesus  aaltb  unto 
her:  Thy  brother  snail  rise  again.  Martha  aalth 
untolllm:  I  know  that  be  shall  rise  again  to 
tbe  resurrection  at 'the  last  day.  Jesus  smith 
unto  her:  I  nra  tbe  resurrection  and  the  life;  be 
that  bell  eve  th  In  me,  though  he  were  dead  yet 
shall  be  live,  and  whosoever  llreth  and  believ- 
etb  In  me  shall  never  die.  Belleveth  thou 
this?"  "Why  should  It  be  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible with  yon  that  God  should  raise  *m 
dead?  X  verily  thought  with  myself  that  1  ongl  ( 
to  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  tbe  name  r 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  things  1  all 
did  In  Jerusalem,  and  manv  of  the  saints  did 
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shut  up  in  prison,  having  received  authortt 
from  tbe  chief  priests;  and  when  they  were  pa 
to  death.  I  gave  my  voice  against  them.  And) 
punished  them  oft  In  every  synagogue,  ant 
•compelled  them  to  blaspheme;  and  being  ea 
ceedtngly  mad  against  them.  1  persecuted  them 
even  unto  strange  cities.  Whereupon,  as  1  went 
up  to  Damascus  with  authority  and  commission 
from  the  chief  priests,  nt  midday,  O  King.  I  saw 
In  tbe  way  a  light  from  beaven,  above  tbe 
brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about 
me  and  them  which  journeyed  with  me.  And 
wben  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth, 
I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me  and  saylne  In 
tbe  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Haul,  whv  persecutest 
thou  Me?  It  Is  bard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 

fuicka.  And  1  said.  Who  art  Thou,  Lord?  And 
te  said,  1  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest." 
"  For  one  light  atfllctlon,  which  is  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, worketh  for  us  a  fur  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory;  while  we  look  pot  at 
tbe  things  which  are  seen  but  at  the 
things  which  axe  not  seen;  for  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  tbluffs  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal."  "  Death  is  swallowed  up 
In  victory.  O  death  where  is  thy  sting  I  0  grave 
where  Is  thy  victory!"  "Thanks  be  to  God 
which  glvetb  us  tbe  victory  Uuuagh>  aw  sWfd 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  be  ye  steadfast,  un- 
movable;  always  abounding  In  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  hi 
not  in  vain  In  tbe  Lord."  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  D.  !>.,  followed  wltn  the  eulogy. 

B>i.  JaiTS  sTaa  ■!!■■■  Clarke's  Eology. 

This  assembly  has  come  together  not  only  to 
testify  Its  respect  for  one  of  ihe  arbalest  think- 
ers and  writers  of  our  time,  but  also  It  Is  drawn 
to  this  rnace  by  gratitude  for  tbe  strength,  help, 
inspiration  which  has  been  given  to  us  thiouirii 
the  mediation  oi  this  noble  soul.  It  it  not  for 
ice.  It  Is  not  for  this  hour,  to  say  what  ought  to 
lu.-  said  of  the  genius  which  has  kindled  the  ures 
of  thought  iu  two  continents.  The  present  mo- 
ment* belong  to  reverential  love  We  thank 
God  here  lor  the  Influences  which  have  made  us 
all  better.  Ihe  voice  now  hushed  never  spoke 
but  to  lift  us  to  a  higher  plane  of  generous  sen- 
timent. The  hand  now  still  never  wrote  except 
to  take  us  out  of  "  our  dreary  routine  of  sense, 
wondliiiess  and  sin"  Into  communion  with  what- 
evei  is  noblest,  purest,  highest.  By  the  side  of 
this  revered  form  we  thank  God  that  through 
all  these  years  we  have  been  made  belter  by  his 
words  and  his  life.  He  has  been  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  to  this  and  other  lands.  When  he 
left  the  pulpit,  he  said,  in  his  farewell  sermon, 
that  be  did  not  relinquish  hlr  profession— 
that  he  hoped  whatever  was  his  work,  to 
be  still  a  teacher  of  God's  truth.  How  well  he- 
be  Kept  that  promise]  No  one  can  say,  till  i!- 
day  of  judgment  declares  It,  bow  large  a  pa... 
of  :he  gouuiue  laixb  in  the  things  not  seen  but 
eternal  has  come  to  us  from  tbe  depths  of  his 
spiritual  tijKlffbt.  He  was  one  of  God's  seers. 
and  he  whs  sent  to  u*  at  a  time  like  the  one  of 
which  It  is  written,  "Tbe  "Word  of  the  Lord  was 
precious  In  tho  e  days;  there  was  no 
open  vision."  Men  lived  by  past  inspira- 
tions, with  no  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  any  new  revelation  to  the  soul  of  the 
divine  will.  No  doubt  they  did  well  to  resort  to 
the  words  of  ancient  prophets  until  tbe  day 
should  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  In  their 
own  hearts.  That  day  duwned  anew  wben  tbe 
sight  of  the  divine  truth  kindled  a  lleht  In  the 
solemn  eyes  of  Chan  nine  and  created  a  new 
power  which  spoke  from  the  lips  of  Emerson. 
Vet  the  young  and  hopeful  listened  with  joy 
to  this  morning  song— they  looked  gladly 
to  this  auroral  light.  When  the  little  book 
"  Nature"  was  published  It  seemed  to  some  or 
us  a  new  revelation.  Mr.  Emerson  then  said 
what  has  been  the  text  of  his  life,  "  Let  the 
single  man  plant  himself  on  his  Instincts,  and 
the  great  world  will  come  round  to  him."  He 
did  not  reply  to  his  critics,  He  went  on  his  way 
-and  to-day  we  see  that  the  world  has  come 
round  to  him.  Ho  Is  the  preacher  of  spiritual 
truth  to  our  age.  We  understand  through  him 
what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said,  "  You  must  eat 
my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood."  Our  souls  have 
neon  fed  by  his  life,  we  have  been  nourished 
by  his  character  more  than  by  his  words.  He 
has  b.-en  bread  and  wine  to  os— the  bread  of 
btrongth.  the  wine  of  joy. 

The  saying  of  the  fituray  is  true  and  wise, 
that  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  But 
it  Is  still  more  true  that  "  In  the  midst  of  death 
we  are  In  life."  Do  we  ever  believe  so  much  In 
Immortality  as  when  we  look  on  such  a  dear 
and  noble  face,  now  so  still,  which  a  few  hours 
ago  was  radiant  with  thought  and  love?  "  He 
l->  not  here;  he  Is  risen."  That  power  which  we 
knew— that  soaring  intelligence*,  that  soul  of 
f>re,  that  ever  advancing  spirit — that  cannot 
have  been  suddenly  annihilated  with  the  decay 
of  these  earthly  organs.  It  baa  left  Its  darkened 
•  :un  behind.  It  has  outsoarod  the  shadow  of 
our  night.  God  does  not  tr:.H.c  with  hia  crea- 
tures by  bringing  to  nothing  the  ripe  fruitof  the 
aifus,  by  the  lesion  of  a  cerebral  cell,  or  somo 
bodily  iiisue.  Lite  does  not  die,  but  matter  dies 
oil  lrom  It.  The  highest  energy  we  know, 
the  soul  of  man,  the  unit  In  which 
meet  Intelligence,  Imagination,  memory, 
ho]>e,  love,  purpose,  Insight—  this  intent 
of  immense,  resource  and  boundless  power— 
this  has  not  l*etm  subdued  by  its  Instrument. 
tWien  we  think  of  such  sn  one  aa  he,  we  can 
only  think  of  life,  never  of  death. 

£'.ich  was  bis  own  faith,  as  expressed  In  his 
papur  on  Immortality.  But  he  himself  was  the 
bit,t  argument  for  immortality.  Like  the 
gn atest  ihlnkers,  he  did  not  rely  on  logical 
1'ioot.  but  on  the  higher  evidence  of  universal 
instincts— the  vast  streams  of  belief  which  flow 
through  human  thought  like  currents  In  the 
ocean— those  shoreless  rivers  which  forever  roll 
along  their  paths  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific— 
noi  restrained  by  banks,  but  guided  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe  and  the  attractions  of  the 
suu. 


Mr.  Emerson  siavea  such  indications  of  tier- 
mortality  as  these:  That  all  great  nature*  love 
stability  and  permanenoe.  •■  Everything  here," 
be  says.  "  Is  prospective."  "  The  mind  riellifhts 
in  Immense  time."  -We  are  not  Interested  In 
e*nyihlnie  which  ends."  "All  I  have  seen 
t  eacbes  me  to  trust  tbe  Creator  for  what  1  have 
jot  seen."  "All  the  ways  of  virtuous  living 
lead  upwards  and  not  downwards." 

In  his  "  Threnody  "  he  shows  us  how  the  Deep 
Heart  said  to  him 


"  Wnen  th*  scanty  shores  are  full 

With  Thought's  perilous,  whirling  oooli 

When  f  rail  Nature  can  be  snore 

Then  the  spirit  strike*  the  hour: 

My  tenant  Death,  wltb  «olvuut  riu 

Fours  finite  Into  infinite- " 
There  are  few  who  remain  who  remember  the 
beginnings  of  this  loog  progress.  The  first  time 
I  saw  him  I  went  with  Margaret  Fuller  to  hear 
him  preach  In  tbe  church  on  Hanover  street. 
Neither  of  us  then  knew  him.  We  sat  In  the 
gallery,  and  felt  that  a  new  Influence,  sweet 
nnd  strong,  had  come.  Then  I  recall  his  kind- 
ness, utter  I  came  to  have  his  acquaintance,  and 
fhow  be  gave  me  to  print  In  a  Western  magazine 
flour  of  lils  early  poems — the  first  ever  printed. 
Next  1  think  of  the  group  which  always 
collected  at  his  lectures,  ever  tbe  same  persons, 
those  v.'ho  came  to  be  fed,  and  never  went  away 
hungry.  After  that  were  ihe  days  of  the  Trans- 
cendental Chih,  which  wo  called  tbe  "Like- 
minded"— I  suppose  because  no  two  of  us 
thought  alike.  One  summer  afternoon  we  came 
to  Concord  and  had  one  met.ting  In  his  par- 
lor. There  was  George  Ripley,  admirable 
taUssor,  most  genial  of  men,  and  Oresies  A. 
Brownson.  full  of  Intelligence,  courage  and  In- 
dustry, who  soon  went  over  Into  the  Woman 
Catholic  Church,  and  James  Walker,  of  whom 
Mr.  Kmereon  once  said  to  me,  "  1  have  come  to 
Boston  to  ti'-ar  f>r.  Walker  thunder  tbls  even- 
ing," Theodore  Parker  and  many  others.  Un\e 
of  enthusiasm  and  you'hful  hope,  when  the 
world  seemed  so  new  and  fair,  life  so  precious. 
when  new  revelations  were  close  at  hand  as  we 
thought,  and  some  new  Plato  or  Hiakspcare 
was  about  to  appear.  We  dwelt  In  what  Halleck 
calls  "the  dear  charm  of  life's  Illusive  dream.1' 
ana  the  man  who  bad  tbe  largest  hope  of  ail, 
yet  Joined  with  the  keenest  eye  to  detect  every 
fallacy,  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  We  looked  to 
him  as  our  master.  And  now  the  wrrrtd  caffs 
him  Its  master— In  Insight,  judgment,  charm  of 
speech,  unfailing  courage,  endless  aspiration. 
We  say  of  him  aa  Goethe  of  Schiller,  "Lo,  be 
went  onward,  ever  onward  for  all  these  gears — 
tfien,  Indeed,  he  bad  gone  fur  enough  lor  tbls 
earth.  For  care  Is  taken,  that  **WVuaVoY 
not  grow  np  to  "^*""  1-  afflt^ruy'the  quantity 
the  en**-  ^_  was  in  him— not  by  mere  power 
.  ^^/iect — but,  "by  pu  renews,  by  knowledge, 
ifj  lone  suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  tbe  word  of  truth, 
by  the  armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left." 
Let  us,  then,  ponder  his  words: 

■•  Wilt  won  not  one  thr  heart  to  know 

What  rainbow*  teach,  and  sunsets  show  ? 

Voice  of  earth  to  earth  returned. 


Aj  Qo&  hce-a,  is  permanent  t 

HcarU  mre  dust,  heart  t  tore*  remai*i 

Heart* »  lore  v\ll  meet  thee  again. 

•  •  •  •  4  * 
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Ilouie  and  tenant  co  to  ground. 
Lost  in  Uikl  in  OodkeaU  found. ** 


The   Prayer. 

Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  of  Rrookllne  offered 
this  prayer:  OGod!  most  holy  and  most  merci- 
ful, Thou  who  art  tbe  elver  of  our  life  and  who 
makentthe  angel  of  death  a  messenger  of  Thy 
will,  wilt  Thou  help  us.  Thy  children,  when  Thy 
decree  tukest  from  us  tbe  dearest  of  our  treas- 
ures, the  life  that  has  grown  lo  be  a  part  of  our 
best  life  /  Wilt  Taou  aid  ua  to  say,  "  Blessed  oe 
tbe  name  of  the  Lord  who  doeth  all  things 
well  f"  Here  we  bumble  our  spirits  before  Thee, 
confessing  that  In  the  presence  of  Thine  tn- 
. finite  wisdom  >**  •»»**■••  -■» 
oeen  made  and  are  sustained,  our  sorrow' 
should  be  dumb,  acknowledging  that  It 
Is  not  for  ns,  the  creatures  of  a  day,  to  enter 
Into  judgment  with  Thine  Almighty  will.  But 
Thou,  <jod.  hast  made  Thyself  known  unto  ns  as 
a  loving  father,  and  to  Thy  mercy  do  we  appeal 
for  comfort  and  help  when  the  waters  of  sorrow 
come  In  upon  our  souls.  Help  us,  we  pray  Thee, 
to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  Thee  that  we  may  be 
faithful  to  all  we  can  see  and  know  of  Thy 
goodness,  and  may  trust  with  unwavering  con- 
stancy when  Thy  purpose  Is  hidden  from  our 
sight.  We  do  thank  Thee  out  of  an  Infinite 
gratitude  for  the  hope  of  endless  life  which  Thou 
hast  set  before  us— the  hope  of  a  world  where 
we  shall  be  free  from  the  losses  and  pains  that 
burden  our  spirits  here,  and  where  we  shall  re- 
Join  the  loved  ones  who  have  passed  out  of  our 
sight  In  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Tbe 
nearer  and  dearer  the  ties  that  have  knit  our 
souls  to  theirs,  the  purer  their  Uvea,  the  more 
blessed  their  presence  has  been  to  us,  tbe  more 
do  we  thank  Thee  that,  through  Christ  Jesus, 
our  eyes  have  been  turned  toward  tbe  new 
heaven  and  the  new  tax  in  that  are  to  be  the 
home  of  the  soul,  and  the  more  earnestly  do  we 
pray  to  Thee  for  Increased  confidence  in  the 
reality  of  that  spiritual  "house  of  many  man- 
sions," In  which  the  Master  has  prepart/*  - 
place  for  ns.  We  tbr.nk  Thee,  O  God.  for  all 
grace  and  peace  and  beauty  of  th*  nobl 
that  Is  now  ended.  Thou,  O  God,  art  the  fc.w 
llfe  of  which  our  human  lives  are  feeble  Images 
and  reflection,  aud  to  Thee  our  thanks  are 
due  for  the  kindliness,  the  patience,  tbe 
wisdom,  the  love,  above  ail,  for  the  nameless 
charm  of  person  and  of  spirit,  such  as  those 
which  are  treasured  In  the  grateful  memory  of 
tbe  Inmates  or  the  household  to  which  he  be- 
longed, of  the  community  in  which  be  lived,  of 
tbe  friends  near  and  dear  throughout  the  world- 
Here,  0  God,  amid  the  scenes  which  were  to 
him  as  tbe  workshop  of  his  genius;  here,  where 
a  great  soul  has  forged  noble  utterances  of 
truth  to  be  the  guide  and  the  strength  of  men 
In  all  parts  of  the  earth;  where  a  clear- 
seeing  and  brave  heart  has  held  communion 
with  Thee  and  received  from  Thee  mes- 
sages of  sacred  and  lofty  Import;  here 
do  we  thank  Thee  for  tbe  work  be 
has  done  for  truth  and  righteousness  by 
which  tho  life  of  all  mankind  has  beyjt  en- 
lurgea  enu  tuts  wuoie  people  has  been  ennobled. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  words  of  wisdom  which 
found  their  way  from  bis  heart  Into  a  muiatods 
of  hearts  nnd  borne*.  «'e  are  grateful  that  we 
have  been  privileged  to  know  face  to  face  and 
lu  the  Intercourse  of  dally  life  a  spirit  so  radi- 
ant with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  O  God,  b*  who 
has  gone  from  us  was  a  wise  teacher  of  Thy 
truth  and  of  Thy  laws.  His  life  was  a  fresh  rvrfOa- 
llonof  the  graces  and  virtues  which  shone  <wto 
the  world  throush  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  praise 
Thy  love  and  Thy  goodness  which  gave  us  this  In- 
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Tna  atoaedlesls*. 

Dr.  Fnrness  said:  If  tbe  conpregatlon  will 
rise  1  w  til  dismiss  It.  Every  on©  stood  in  rever- 
ent alienee  and  wltn  bowed  heads  as  he  p> 
nounced  these  words:  And  now  may  the  God 
of  peace.  lie  who  brought  again  from  the  dead 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  fjTeat  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  mike  you  perfect  In  every  ffood  word 
and  work,  working  In  yon  that  which  Is  well- 
pleasing  In  his  6lght-  May  grace,  merey  and 
peace  from  God  the  father  and  the  Lord  Jeans 
Christ  be  with  as  all  forever. 

Judge  llrooks  Invited  all  who  wished  to  look 
once  more  on  the  gentle,  venerated  face*  no 
peaceful  In  Its  last,  long  sleep.  There  was  a 
general  response  to  this  call;  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  townsmen  and  those  from  afar,  tbe  col- 
lege professor  and  the  farm  laborer,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  mechanic,  filed  by  the  casket 
containing  tbe  beloved  form.  When  all  these 
friends  had  secured  the  glimpse,  so  much  de- 
sired and  long  to  be  cherished,  the  relatives 
took  their  last,  fond  farewell;  the  casket  was 
closed,  not  to  be  reopened;  tbe  services  Id  the 
church  were  at  an  end. 

THE    BURIAL. 

Atthecluseof  the  church  service  tbe  funeral 
proceiston  again  moved,  tbe  members  of  the 
Social  Circle  going  before  the  hearse,  and  as  the 
long  and  ploturesque  lines  passed,  the  toiling 
of  bells  was  beard  and  manifestations  of 
popn I ar  love  and  sorrow  were  visl  ble  on 
every  side.  Tbe  procession  moved  slowly  past 
the  drooping  flag  and  by  the  Town  Ball,  and, 
turning  up  rlradford  street,  reached  tbe  peace- 
ful and  beautiful  cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Moving  up  the  path  that  leads  to  Ridge 
Hill,  It  paused  at  last  at  the  highest 
point,  here  a  beautiful  picture  was  pre- 
sented. The  son,  which  was^bout  to  set, 
shone  over  the  hill  and  vail,  gloaming  on 
white  headstones  and  glancing  through  groves 
of  plue;  birds  twittered  In  the  boughs  overt 
head,  and  beyond  tbe  eminence  were  viewed 
the  winding  stream  and  the  expanding 
meadows  that  environ  Concord  with  beanty. 
From  this  spot  conld  be  seen  tne 
last  renting  place  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne,   and    not    far    off     that    of_  Henry 


Tboreau.    Tbe  grave  was  made  In  the  Emerson 

otof  a  wide-spread  log  nine;  Its  sides 

were  lined  with  boughs  of    hemlock  and  ana 


lot  at  the  foot 


neighboring  earth  carpeted  with  pine  sprays. 
Here  were  to  be  noted  also  the  last  rasttngc 
place  of  tbe  wife  of  his  youth,  of  a 
sod,  a  brother  and  others  who  died  many 
years  ago.  The  service  of  committal  to 
the  earth  was  read  after  tbe  Episcopal  form  toy 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Haekinaof  Brooklyn,  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  daad,  and  as  the  words  "dust  to 
dust "  were  uttered  tbe  remains  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  were  laid  away  forever  In  the  soil  to 
which  his  ancestors  belong  and  to  which   bis 
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Concord's  Irreparable  Loss! 

The  Death  aud  Funeral  or  Kaljthj 
Waldo  Emerson. 

To  say  that  Concord  is  in  iiiournin" 
would  be  to  repeat  what  the  civilize 
world  knows:  what  those  who  lived  u 
came  withiu  her  borders  during  the  lusl 
few  days  of  the  sickness  of  Kalpli  Wal- 
do Emerson,  could  sense  would  be  tin 
case  should  he  not  survive. 

The  world  mourns  for  the  lo—  ol 
genius,  for  the  stilling  of  ;i  mind  I  hut 
discovered  aud  illumined  so  miicli  ol 
truth  :  mourns  that  the  limited  circle  ol 
philosophers  and  poets 
the  most  conspicuous 

Concord  mourus  lor  all  this,  unci 
more.  Here,  for  half  a  ecnluiy,  lie 
walked  up  aud  down  einou*  the  peo- 
ple, grandly,  yet  humbly  :  thinking  ; 
living  at  times  in  a  realm  fur  ab< 
aud  beyoud  the  people,  vet  like  all  I 
ly  great  men,  in  sympathy  with  his 
surroundings,  aud  interested  in  I  lie 
commonest  family  aud  neighborly 
eveuts. 

He  whom  Kllcry  Cliuunmg,  Haw- 
thorne, Theodore  Parker,  George  Kip- 
Icy  aud  a  host  of  others  fell  honored 
koowiug,  he  whom  inauy  of  the  great, 
and  good  from  every  clime  who  came 
to  our  shores  were  glad  to  meet  and 


the  limited  circle  ol 
its  of  which  he  wu.J 
s.  is  painfully   iiar-J 
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visit  in  his  unjirctculimis  home,  lie 
who  ucver  sought,  but  always  received 
flattering  consideration  from  the  world'? 
intellectually  aud  spiritually  distinguish- 
ed, loved  this  village  and  this  pcor 
as  a  neighbor,  he  was  kind-hearted 
aud  considerate  :  us  a  citizen,  interest- 
ed iu  the  public  weal,  and  in  syiuuuthy 
with  every  movemcul  lor  the  physical 
aud  moral  beautifying  and  improv 
meul  of  this  town. 

The  sympathizing  neighbor,  (un- 
friend, valued  citizen,  eminent  phi  Ian 
thropist,  scholar,  and  writer,  and  (lie 
veuerable  sage,  has  crossed  the  bourn 
separating  the  finite  from  the  iulinilc, 
which  to  him  was  a  mountain  ran 
bathed  in  ]>crpetual  sunshine  ai 
warmth,  aud  not  a  dark   valley. 

Silently,  and  to  humau  |>crccplioii 
alone,  he  stepped  into  that  mystery  ol 
which  many  have  sjiokcu  so  feebly,  but 
he  bo  grandly  aud  coufiilcul  ly,  and 
solved  it. 

The  phyiscal  preseuee  thai  lias  born 
it  sell  so  nobly  and  purely  lor  four  score 
years,  is  prostrate ;  but   (he  rare  pro 
duct  of  those  years  remains,  and  the 
truths    he    discovered    aud    told  shine 
with   new  and  increasing  lustre :  aud 
we,  aud  generations  yet  unknown,  will! 
stand  within  the  sacred. precinct  of  his 
study,  walk  the   paths  aud  grounds  he 
bad    walked,   read   and   profit   by    his 
writiugs,  and  live  with  him  as  we  walk 
aud  live  with  the  lew  truly  great  men 
who  have  gone  the   same  mystic  way 
before  him. 

His  youth,  maturity,  aud  advanced 
years  were  filled  with  work  :  and  as  th 
Iccblcucss  of  age  impaired  his  |iowcrs, 
aud  he  moved  serenely  down  the  west 
ern  slope  of  earth  being,  ft  was  amid 
cultivated  fields  of  thought  aud  life 
teeming  wick  >  rich  aud  golden  harvest 
largely  due  to  himsell. 

livery n here  we  hear  and  see  tl 
words  "'Emerson  is  dead  ;"  sail  fact 
aud  sable  color  continually  suggest  i!  : 
but  the  lite  we  saw  and  felt,  which  i.- 
tbe  real  Emerson,  is  not  dead,  but  like 
the  warm.goldcu  lile-giviug  orb  of  day. 
goue  down  behind  the  western  horizon, 
at  aud  beyoud  which  lilc  is  not  broken 
or  disturbed,  but  sinking  away  from 
humau  gaze  continues  to  shine  with  an 
ever-increasing  radiance  aud  warmth 
iu  and  upon  other  conditions. 

The    particulars    of   Mr.    Emerson's 
sickness,   death,    aud    obsequies    have 
been     exhaustively    told   the     civilized 
world  over,  aud  do  not   need  more  tba 
gcucral  mention  at  this  late  hour. 

The  hush  that  pervaded  (he  chamber 
of  the  husband,  father  aud  friend,  as 
the  sileut  messenger  approached,  fell 
upon  all  hearts.  In  Concord,  at 
about  the  hour  of  !t.30  p.  m.,  ihc  deep 
loucd  bell  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
slowly  and  solemnly  lolled  the  number 
ofthc  years  of  the  lilc  that  had  departed, 
and  over  the  laud  aud  under  the  sea 
spread  the  news  aud  followed  the  hush. 


until  the  wide  world  kucw  the  -real 
philosopher  had  departed,  aud  bowed 
their  beads  iu  sympathy  with  the  be 
reaved  family.  The  simplicity  of  every 
thing  that  transpired  from  the  hour  of 
his  death  to  that  wheu  his  remains 
were  consigned  to  their  last  rcstiug- 
placc  iu  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  wiTs 
iu  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased.  When  the  hour  arrived 
lor  the  last  sad  rites  to  be  performed 
Hot.  Dr.  Kuruess  of  Philadelphia,  lot 
uiauy  years  the  iutimate  frieml  of  the 
deceased,  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  im- 
mediate family.  Irieuds  and  neighbors, 
and  in  low  aud  tender  tones  spoke  word? 
ol  wisdom  and  cousolalion  to  them.  The 
family  and  others  having  taken  their 
last  farewell,  the  procession  was  formed 
and  the  body  taken  to  the  Unitarian 
Church,  where  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple from  fur  and  near  had  assembled. 
crowding  the  aisles,  the  doors  and  the 
(grounds     in    the    immediate    vicinity. 

oW -after  threSe  o'clock  the  bearers  en- 
tered with  tfiebody  enclosed  iu  a  plain 
black  walnut  coliin,  which  tliey  depos- 
ited in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

The  musical  selection-  by  the  organ- 
ist, T.    W.     Suielte.     were    Chopin's 

Funeral  March'  and'^'lcycl's  Hymn," 
the  latter  by  request  of  the  family. 

The  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  having 

•eased,  a  painful  and  impressive  silence 

followed,  broken   by    the    llou.    E.    1« 

Hoar, —  who  was  one  ol  the  lew    prcs- 

iut  at  the  bedside  of  the    dying    man — 

[who  spoke  for    a    lew   minutes   with  a 

llo/ly.yct  simple,  and  touching  eloquence. 

'that  had  nothing  of  doubt. hut  all  of  hope 

laud  eaUT'olalioii   in    its    lone    aud    send-, 

.a--  :-l  A    !Sl   i-— ■!  tb  1^-  tun    ui     I  *^""^-mwT- 

that  was  very  precious  to  Mr.  Kmerson. 
nd  announced  a  hymn  for  the  congre- 
gation to  give,  after  the  singing  ol 
which  i;<\.  Dr.  Furness  rend  appropri- 
ate -elections  from  the  scriptures. 

The  principal  address  ol  the  occasion 
was  given  by  l!ev.  .lame-  Freeman 
Clarke,  prayer  was  offered  by  Uev. 
Howard  W.  Urown  of  Uroeklinc.  the 
congregation  sung  "How  blest  the  right- 
eous wheu  he  dies"'.  A.  lirousou  Al- 
•ott  read  a  tender  and   beautiful  sonnet 

0  his  dead  friend    whom  he    so    loved, 
he  services  cudiug    i>y     a     benediction 

by  Uev.  Dr.  Furness.  Judge  U.'ook.- 
then  iuvileil  all  who  wi.-hed  lo  look  once 
more  upon  the  venerated  lace,  to  do  so, 
iiisd  I  he  response  was  general. 

Among     those    who    participated  in  ' 
the  obsequies  were  his  three  surviving 

ldren.  Dr.  Kmerson,  Miss  KHcn 
Knier-oii  and  .Mrs.  Win.  II  Forbes  ami 
her  six  children  :  also  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
Holmes,  (tcorge  William  Curtis, 
Kev.  Dr.  llarlol.Col.  T  W  lliggin-ou. 
Julian  Hawthorne. Frank  1)  Sanborn, 
l'r»f.  .lames  1'  Thayer.  President  Elliot 

1  Harvard.  I  Vol".  Harris,  Mrs.  .James 
1  Fields.,  Mis.  John  A  Andrew  and 
[laughter,  W  W  Pritcliard  of  New  York. 
I  Vol'.  C  E  Norton.  Elizabeth  Pcubody. 
Ur.   J.c   Uarou    Hnsscll,     Dr.  Churl 
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IccascdAvns  I  In;  oldest  iiiciiiImt,  having 
joined  in  IN  12. was  represented  liy  JSich- 
nnl  Barred.  1»  X  I!iec,  II  M  Grout, 
Samuel  Staples,  K  t'  Danioii,  E  l> 
Hoar,  Lorenzo  Eaton.  II  -I  Walcoll. 
LJ  1' How.  .1  K  Barrett,  Coo.  Kcycs, 
lames  1!  Wood.  II  .1  llosnier.  .1  S 
Keyes.  I  31  Smith.  11  F  Smith.  N  B| 
Slowc.  Geo.   I  Icy  wood. 

Flic  pall  bearer*  were  Messrs.  Charles 
Kmcrsoii,  Ihoeu  Emerson.  William 
ForbcsM.  K.  Cabot.  .1.  JJ.  'Fliayer,l>r.| 
Kmcrsou,  ltalpli  Forbes  ami  William 
Thayer. 

The  grave  is  upon  ouc  of  the  ridges 
ol  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  tlie  laiuily  lot 
where  lie  his  ancestors,  ami  near  to 
where  the  remains  ol  Haw  I  borne. Tho- 
can  ami  others  of  his  friends  ami  com- 
peers lie  buried,  to  whose  spirits  his 
own  has  undoubtedly  again  entered  into 
intelligent  companionship. 

'Although  it  was  the  expressed  wish 
of  Miss  Kllcn.  the  daughter  of  the  d 
ceased,  that  no  floral  emblems  should 
be  contributed  to  the  funeral,  this  wisl 
also  being  published  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers, still  it  was  not  strictly  regarded 
lor  the  iuterior  of  the  I  uitariau  church 
bore  evidence  that  busy  hands  had 
wrought  some  very  line  devices  for  the 
occasion.  The  most  noticeable  one 
was  the  beamilul  floral  book  which 
stood  at  the  left  ol  the  pulpit,  being 
spread  out  on  a  stand.  It  was  the  con- 
iribulion  of  the  Emerson  school  at  Con- 
cord. IU  last  page  was  comjioscd  ol 
white  carnation  pinks,  white  daisies 
i*l  light-colored  immortelles.  Ju  the 
lt;if  was  displayed,  in  neat  letters  ol 
purple  immortelles,  the  word  'Finis.' 
This  device  was  about  two  feet  square. 
ud  its  border  was  composed  of  differ- 
cm  colored  tea  roses.  The  other  por- 
'  in  of  this  book  was  composed  of  dark 
ami  light  colored  flowers.  The  I'roul  ol 
tl„.  huge  pulpit  was  covered  with  a 
mass  of  white  pine  boughs  laid  on 
lonsely.  In  the  centre  ol  this  mass  o*! 
Kinglis  appeared  a  large  harp  composed, 
of  yellow  jonquils.  This  was  the  co'u- 
lyoutiuii  of  Miss  Louisa    M.     Alcolt. 

~.i:l   1-»«*.   •»»*«>    •    »irtwl.^mn;     ln.-l 

[J&  ol  dark  pansics.  Ou  each  side  of 
f.  appeared  clusters  of  large  call  a  lily, 
biossoms. 

••On  both  sides  ol  the  pulpit  boiutuel.- 
of  green  house  flowers  aud  plants,  and 
nlso  pots  of  plants  were  displayed,  but 
not  to  a  very  great  extent. 

•'In  front  of  the  organ ,opposilc,a  plain 
carthcrn  pot  of  Gcnnau  ivy  was  placed 
and  the  pot  had  a  few  branches  oil 
white  pine  laid  about  it.  These  dco-! 
rations  were  iu  charge  of  the  regular 
decoratiug  committee  of  ladies  iu  lh<« 
Concord  Unitarian  Church,  with  Miss 
Amelia  M.  I'ritchard  as  chairman." 

Further  Incidents  and  Fads. 

The  maximum  estimate  of  the  great 
concourse  ol  people  who  assembled  either! 
at  the  church,  or  linding  it  impossible 
to  gel   withiu    hearing    distauce    of  the 
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!;xoreiscs,  visited  places  of  interest 
about  towu,  was  liMJO.  More  than  one- 
half  probably  came  from  out  id  town. 
TIM)  coming  ou  the  train  from  Itosloii. 
iud  several  huudreds  iu  single  and 
double  teams  aud  iu  bargee,  some  ol 
them  Iroiu  places  a  long  carriage  drive 
away.  No  such  body  ol  (icople  have 
packed  the  church  since  the  funeral  "I 
Col.  l'rcscott.or  thevisitof Gen.  Grant. 

The  management  of  the  affairs  at  (hi 
church  was  uudcr  the  direction  ol 
fudge  Geo.  M.  Brooks,  assisted  by  tin 
following  usher* :  Samuel  Hoar.  Ificli- 
ard  F.  Barrett,  Edwin  S.  Barrel t,  W. 
IS.-irrell.  A.  G.  Fuller  aud  Sherman 
ll»ar,  who,  considering  the  dillicultic- 
Iiiil  environed  them  ou  that  occasion. 
uiuVlcrcd  to  the  comfort  of  all  willi 
uaiicd  ability  and  case. 

The  quartet  who  led  the  vast  con- 
■-■!•<  nation  iu  the  hyinus  that  were  deal 
lotlic  deceased,  hymns  that  were  lull  oi 
■sweetness  ami  tender  expression,  wen 
Mrs.  W.  II.  Brown. Miss  Alice  Wheil- 
■loi ,  William  Barrett  aud  Charles  E. 
liruwu. 

Not  lax  from  HXMI  were  within  the 
pews  and  aisles  to  the  very  altar,  and 
the  galleries  until  it  seemed  to  be  im 
possible  to  crowd  ouc  more  in.  A  re- 
port that  the  floors  were  felt  to  bend  oi 
settle  was  entirely  without  foundation. 
When  the  opportunity  was  gixeu  l< 
view  the  remains,  all  seemed  to  avai 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  an  hour  be- 
ing occupied  in  passing. 

Emblems  were  uniform    iu  size    and 

style,  the  ladies  assembling  iu  the  Con- 

L-ord  Club  room,  and  making  fully   :.'iMr 

large   black     aud     while    rosclts     with 

streamers,    which   were   distributed    t> 

those  who  wished  for  them,  ex  cry  house 

between  the  bridge?,   aud    every    store 

ml  house  on  the  Mill   Dam  except  one. 

aviug  one    of  these   symbals   atlixed. 

The  flag  which  floated  at    half   mast 

had  mourning  streamers  attached.   The 

Public  Library,  Post  Ollicc.  and  .-lores 

of  Kichardson  Bros.,   L.  D.   Siiretlc  it 

Co.,  WalcoJB  &  lloldcu   had  additional 

evidences  of  mourning. 

Two  thousand  persons  are  estimated 
to  hare  visited  the  grave  or  its  immed- 
iate vicinity,  over  I  100  having  been 
1'nnntcd  by  ouc  person  ou  Bedford  St.. 
I.c  procession  At  one  lime  reaching  Iron 


uiiuMV  to  the  cemetery  back  1" 
the  Catholic  church,  the  people  being 
two  aud  four  abreast. 

The    most   noticeable  feature  of  .be 

iv  was  the  numlicr  ol  distinguished 
people  prcscut.  not  one  of  the  daily  pa- 
per? getting  the  names  of  them  all. 

The  second  noticeable  leal  lire  was 
thi'  number  of  elderly  aud  silver-haired 
persons  prcscut,  who  reverently  bowed 
their  heads,  mindful,  perhaps,  that  or 
b'lig  the  messenger  would  summon 
them. 

The  absence  of  great  grief  ou  the 
part  of  all  ami  the  quietness  aud  simpli- 
city of  all  the  services  were  es|ivciall} 


■narked. 

W.  T.  Farrar  tolled  the  bell  that 
told  Mr.  Emerson's  departure,  aud  of 
the  years  he  hud  lived  and  also  per- 
formed the  riles  of  burial. 

Amoug  those  present  not   prcviou.-lv 

named  were  Ex-Gov.  Talbot  ami    Ex- 

Liucolu  ol   Boston.  John   Bus. 

sell  aud  John  G .  Whitticr. 

The  family  lot  iu  which  Mr.  Eiuor- 
S"u  wag  buried  is  iu  that  porliou  if  the 
cemetery  which  is  known  as  the  "New 
Lot,"  and  it  is  interesting  iu  this  con- 
ocefcon  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  dedi- 
catory address  ut  the  consecration  ol 
tliis  quiet  resting  place  of  the  dead  wa 
pronounced  by  him  twenty-seven  years 
ago. 

Addenda. 

The  suddenuoss  with  which  the  end 
imc  was  remarkable. 
Mr.  Emerson's  last  literary  work  was 
the  compilation,  with  the  help  of  bis 
daughter  Edith, — Mrs.  Win.  II. 
Forbe-  ol  Milton — ol  ■•Parnassus, 
•olleclion  of  his  favorite  poems  by  other 
iiithors,  which  is  a  cluster  ol  real 
rems. 

"The  sorrow  has  not  been  local    a 
rausicut.   but  universal    acd    abidin 
Among  the  religious  denomination''  all 
'seem  to  feel    that    a    sincere .  Christ  ian 
man  aud  teacher  has  departed,    and    at 
the  regular  weekly  prayer  meeting  of] 
the  Congregational  Society  the    prai  :r? 
dial    wen     .lileied    ..n..^  ilu.\    i-^ST^ 
made    referreil  very  geucrally     to     the 
great  loss  which  the  town  and  the  pco 
pie  had  sustained.     Itev.     Mr.  Grout 
llio    pastor    ol   the  church,   spoke  in  : 
feeling  luauucr  upon  the  life  aud   char 
icter  ol  Mr.  Emerseu.  and    referred   to 
■lis  long  and   honorable    career    iu    his 
.liosen  field  of  labor.      Other    member.' 
of  the  church  added  their  testimony    to 
bat  of  the  pastor  iu    reference    to   Mr. 
Emerson  as  a  true  man  and    a    devoted 
friend.     The  townspeople   arc   auxioi 
to  pay  tribute  iu   some   public   manner 
to  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  fel- 
low-citizen,  but    their    thoughts     have 
not  developed  into  dcliuilc  plans  as  yet. 
and  they  will,  iu  a  great    measure,  be 
governed  by  the  wishes  of  the    family 
Mr.  Emerson    always    look    au    active 
interest    iu  the  public    affairs    of    the 
low  n,  and  the  Emerson  School,  creeled 
a  short  time  ago.  is  an  enduring  monu- 
!  lent  lo  the  memory  oi    one   whom    all 
the  school  children  learned  to  love    and 
honor." 

"Among  the  association-  of  whicl 
Mr.  Emerson  was  a  member,  the  -So-j 
eial  Circle,' which  embraced  a  coterie 
of  bis  intimate  friends  and  neighbors, 
was  held  high  iu  his  regard.  This  or- 
ganization, of  which  Mr.  Hcury  .1. 
Waleott  is  secretary,  in  -hided  among 
its  members  such  mcu  as  Hon.  E. 
Uockwood  Hoar.  Mr.  Emerson.  Judge 
KcycsjMY.  I*.  X.  lticc,licv.  Dr.  Grout 
and  others,  aud  recently  observed  it 
centennial  anniversary  at  the   residence 
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of  I  lie  late  Mr.  Kmersou  anil  read  tlic 
committal  service  sit  his  grave  from  11 
prayer  book  once  bclougiug  to  Mr.  K's. 
Qiollicr. 

Our  second  page  gives,  herewith  h 
uiimlier  <>l  pcitineut  selections  from 
other  sources,  ami  we  shall  recur  to 
this  I'riiitl'iil  theme  Iroui  time  to  time, 
being  sure  tiic  story  ol  such  a  life  will 
ever  have  an  attractiveness  to  our  peo- 
ple that  will  warraut  frequent  rclereucx 
ihcreto. 

■'A  tact  showing  that  not  always  is 
it  true  that  a  prophet  is  not  without 
houor  save  in  his  owu  couutry.  Id  the 
year  1 8**«l  he  delivered  his  ouc  hiin- 
dreth  lecture  belorc  the  Lyceum  iD 
Concord,  his  subject  being  "New  Kug- 
laud  Lile  aud  letters."  Mr.  Kmersou 
lectured  frequently  in  other  towns  near 
Concord  aud  was  a  welcome  occupant 
of  the  platform  iu  all  parts  ol  the  re- 
gion of  which  (oucord  lias  been  so  loud 
the  intellectual  ns  well  ns  the  ?cograph-j 
ical  centre." 

Mr.  Kmersou  was  possessed  ol 
warm,  patriotic  impulses,  as  was  shown 
Ijy  his  attitude  during  the  anti-slavery 
igilatiou  aud  by  frequent  published  a  ml 
spoken  utterances,  notably  by  a  speech 
which  he  made  at  Concord  wheu  '.he 
uews  came  of  the  assault  upou  Sunnier. 

A  friend  aud  acquaintance  ol  twenty- 
live  years  gives  a  marked  illustration  ol 
.Mr.  Kmersou's  singular  modesty  aud 
amiability.  Once  riding  in  the  cars 
together  his  frieud  said.  "Mr.  Kmersou. 
ive  all  (eel  as  if  we  don't  gel  enough  of 
roil,  that  we  would  like  to  listen  oftnci 
to  an  expression  of  your  thoughts.' 
Mr.  Kmersou  replied,  "Some-  frieud? 
think  I  know  considerable,  but  I  am 
(only  a  learner."     This  was  at  the  time 

."nine,  and  indicates  how  impervious  he 
was  to  (lattery. 

Another  fact  iu  reiiard  to  him.  ouc 
which  illustrates  the  rapid  growth  ol 
liis  lame,  is  that  twenty-five  years  ago. 
this  same  friend  was  forced  into  a  heat 
ed  controversy  with  u  rigid  I'nitarian 
with  rcfercucc  to  Kmersou,  who  at  that 
time  was  outside  the  Unitarian  em- 
brace: the  Initarian  remarking  (li;i 
"he  should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
walking  in  the  street  arm  in  arm  will 
Kmersou."  Since  theu  said  church  Ua? 
iu  a  measure  occupied  his  position,  and 
all  bow  iu  rccogmltion  of  his  virtues 
aud  of  his  bcautif  d,  practical  faith:  a 
faith  that  made  '  is  countenance  lumi- 
nous with  hcavm.ly  light,  a  lltmiuosih 
as  natural  as  his  smile  or  his  voice. 

The  followiug  tribute    was    paid    to 
Mr.  Kmerson  by  his  tried  aid    vcneri 
hie  friend,  Alcott,  iu  his  "sounds   and 
canzoucts"  recently  published  : 
Misfortune  to  have  lived  not  knowing  tliec: 
!T were  not  liigli  living,  nor  to  noblest  end. 
WJw,  <1 ivellinp  near,  learned  not  cutfrely. 
uiHi  friendship's  urn.iment  that  utill  Join  lend 
to  life  iltj  consequence  and  propriety, 
riiy  fellowship  was  niy  culture,  noble  friend: 
l!v  the  hand  thou  took'sl  uie.    and    d.d-t  cnu- 

desueud 
t'o  bring  me  atraichlaway  into  Iby  fair  guild: 
And  life-lung  hath  it  been  high  eolilpbmeiit 
l$y  that  to  have  been  known,    and    tbv    friend 

styled. 
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5iven  to  rare,  thought  aud  good  learning  bent: 
Whilst  iu  my  straile  an  angel  on  pie  smiled. 
I'cnnit  me.  then,  thns  bouored  still. io'l»e 
X  scholar  iu  thy  university. 

Our  tribute  to  the  departed  cauuotl 
be  more  appropriately  scaled  than  by 
[Holing  from  his  •'Threnody"  how  the 
Deep  Heart  said  to  him. 

'•When  the  manly  shores  are  full 
With  Thought's  penlnns.  whirling  |  ool; 
When  frail  natiti  c  can  be  more. 
Then  the  spirit  strikes  the  hour 
Mv  servant  Death,  with  solving  rite 
l'.mr   finite  into  infinite. 


'  V 
S.  s. 


Co.-  fi\aut 


J|>  F?  **.'«<»/" 

RALPH  WALDO  EMEBSON. 

Bern  in  Boston,  NUy?B,  tS03. 

DM  In  Concord,  April  27, 1883. 

The  Home  of  Emerson. 

Of  this  quiet  home  of  the  man  who 
has  ken  so  generally  denominated  as 
the  "Sage  of  Concord,"  a  man  whose 
fa:m  is  known  throughout  the  civillized 
worlJ-  a  brief  description  is  now  pecu- 
liarly appropriate.  It  is  a  plain, square 
wooden  bouse,  set  back  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned yard,  and  liberally  surrounded 
with  chestnuts  and  pines.  A  garden 
tills  ball' au  acre  at  the  back, aud  has  lor 
years  been  famous  lor  its  roses,  aud  al- 
so, h  suasou  has  a  rare  collection  of 
hojllyliocks,  the  flowers  that  Words- 
wprtli  loved,  and  most  of  the  old-time 
m  nu*ls  and  shrubs.  The  sun-fljwer, 
it  may  be  stated,  does  not  flourish  here. 

I-'mui  the  road  a  gate,  which  is  al- 
wa\  s  open , lends  over  marble  flag  stones 
tnjik  broad,  low  step  before  the  bospi- 
tubK  iloor.  A  long  hall  divides  the 
centre  of  the  house,  with  two  large 
square  rooms  on  each  side.  A  plain 
solid  table  stands  at  the  right  of  the 
entry.  The  first  door  on  the  right  leads 
to  the  study — a  plain, square  room, lined 
ou  one  side  with  wooden  shelves  filled 
with  choice  books.  A  large  mahogany 
table  stands  in  the  middle,  covered  with 

mm'.^   It,i,.»irn,«i    ...ril^n,  pad 

lies  the  pen  which  has  had  so  great  an 
influence  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ou 
the  thoughts  of  two  continents.  A  large 
fireplace,  with  a  low  grate,  occupies 
the  lower  cud,  over  which  hangs  a  fiue 
copy  of  Michael  Aogclo's  "Fates,"  the 
faces  of  the  strong-minded  womeu 
frowning  upou  all  who  would  disturb 
with  idle  tongues  this  haunt  of  solemn 
thought.  Ou  the  mantle  shelf  arc  busts 
and  statuettes  of  mcu  prominent  in  the 
great  reforms  of  the  age,  aud  a  quaint, 
rough  idol  brought  from  the  Nile.  A 
few  choice  engravings  hang  upou  the 
walls,  and  the  pine  trees  shade  the  win- 
dows. Two  doors,  ouc  on  each  side  of 
the  great  fireplace,  lead  into  the  large 
parlor  which  fills  the  southern  quarter 
of  the  house.  This  room  is  hung  with 
curtains  of  crimson  aud  carpeted  with  a 
warm  color.  A  beautiful  portrait  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house  is 
hung  in  thispleasant  and  homelike  room, 
whose  home  circle,  like  the  sound  of  the 
famous  shot,  seems  to  reach  mound  the 
world,  for  almost  every  jiergon  of  note 
who  has  visited  this  country  bos  cujoyed 
its  genia!  hospitality,  and  listened  with 


atteution  to  the  words  of  wisdom  from 
the  kindly  master  of  the  house — well 
called  the  most  modest  and  luost  gifted 
writer  aud  deepest  thinker  of  the  age. 

Years  ago  the  chatty  little  Frcderika 
Bremer  paid  a  long  visit  here,  a  brisk 
old  lady  as  restless  as  her  tongue  and 
pen.  Here  Margaret  Fuller  and  tha 
other  bright  figures  of  the  Dial  met  for 
conversation.  Thoreau  was  a  daily 
visitor,  aud  his  "Wood  Notes"  might 
have  been  uuutlercd  but  for  the  kiud 
««.toi»r_gcmeut  be  found  here.  The 
Alcotts,  father  aud  daughter,  were  near 
neighbors,  and  it  was  iu  this  room  that 
Mr.  Alcott's  earliest  "Conversations" 
were  held,  uow  so  well  known.  Here, 
too,  old  Johu  Browu  was  often  to- be 
met,  a  plaiu.  poorly  dressed  old  farmer, 
seeming  out  of  place,  and  absorbed  iu 
his  owu  plans  uutil  some  allusion,  or 
chance  remark,  would  lire  his  soul  add 
light  up  his  rugged  features. 

Mr.  Emerson's  Death. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Emerson,  follow- 
ing only  a  few  weeks  after  that  ol  Mr. 
Longfellow,  is  a  painful  reminder  ol 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  older  school 
of  Amcricau  authors,  the  men  who  be- 
gun to  write  when  American  literature 
was  beginning  to  take  shape,  and  who 
have  exerted  a  formative  influence  not 
only  ujiou  literature,  but  upon  the  life 
aud  thought  of  the  people,  are  passing 
away.  Whitticr,  Holmes  and  Lowell 
amoDg  the  poets,  Bancrolt  among 
prose  writers,  and  YVinthrop  aud  Phil- 
lips among  the  great  orators  of  the 
platlorm,  are  left  to  us,  but  Lowell  is 
the  ouly  one  ol  these  who  has  not 
passed  the  boundary  line  of  three  score 
years  aud  teu  :  and  the  departure  ol 
Kmersou  uot  ouly  recalls  old  sorrows, 
but  suggests  other  losses  which  arc  to 
come. 

The  death  of  Kmersou  docs  uot  touch 
with  grief  so  wide  a  circle  as  did  that 
of  Longfellow.  His  influence  was  not 
directly  felt  by  the  masses  of  people. 
There  was  something  deterrent  about 
the  thought-compelling  quality  ol  his 
books,  to  mauy  minds ;  there  was  a 
subtlety  about  his  methods  of  thought, 
and  au  abscucc  of  sequcne  and  arrange- 
ment in  his  manner  of  grouping  ideas, 
which  made  it  by  uo  means  easy  lor 
au  untrained  and  impatient  reader  to 
lollow  him.  He  was  an  excellent  au- 
thor to  read  by  detached  passages  ;  all 
over  his  writiugs  there  are  sentences 
that  sparkle  with  brilliancy,  and  there 
arc  seed-thoughts  which  are  woudrous- 
ly  fruitful  if  they  do  but  find  congenial 
soil.  But  it  requires  a  pretty  robust 
mind  to  rend  page  alter  page,  essay  af- 
ter essay,  of  his  writiugs,  without  any 
sense  of  wcariucss.  As  Alcott  aptly 
expressed  it,  bis  logic  was  the  logic  of 
a  galaxy  of  stars.  There  was  brillian- 
cy there — a  flashing  aud  dazzling  bril- 
liancy oltcu,  like  that  of  the  stars,  as 
seeu  through  u  rarer  aud  clearer  at- 
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the  physical  iufiriuitics  of  others ;  in 
certain  well-knowu  passages  of  his  es- 
says he  wrote  with  contempt  mid  strong 
rebuke  of  people  who  make  their  ail- 
ments a  subject  of  conversation.  Some 
one,  once  writing  of  his  appearance 
on  the  lecture  plat  form,  remarked 
that  oue  of  his  great  attractions  as  a 
lecturer  consisted  in  the  perfect  liar- 
many  between  the  genius  and  his  ex- 
ternal prcscucc  and  expression.  "His 
countenance  is  ot  serene  and  intellectu- 
al beauty,  through  which  the  mind 
shines  like  light  through  a  slab  ot  thin 
alabaster ;  his  manner  is  simple  and 
dignified  ;  and  his  voice,  of  naturally 
fine  quality, has  been  so  skillfully  train- 
ed that  all  semblance  of  art  is)  lost. 
His  reading  of  poetry  is  especially  ad- 
mirable— as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  spouting  or  declamation,  and  yet 
bringing  out  completely  every  hidden 
shade  of  meaning  and  every  delicate 
grace  of  expression."  This  description 
of  him  remained  essentially  true  down 
to  his  latest  appearance  iu  public, 
though,  as  the  infirmities  of  age  grew 
upon  him,  his  eye  was  less  clear,  and  a 
certaiu  dreaminess  and  abscut-minded- 
ucss  were  apparent. 

Tbe  Failure  ot  bis  Powers. 

Mr.  Kmersou  has  been  failing  men- 
tally for  some  years.  The  Spnuglield 
Republican  says  :  It  was  the  external 
that  lie  lost  his  grasp  of ;  at  first  his 
sense  of  place  was  gouc  —whether  he 
were  in  this  town  or  auother,  or 
whether  such  a  college  and  /Much  a 
friend  were  in  the  same  place  <>r  iu  two 
places  far  apart  quite  passed  hit  realiz- 
ation. These  were  really  matters  of 
no  eouscqucocc  aud  eveu  later,  when 
he  could  not  coutiuuc  his  owu  thought 
in  utterance,  he  hail  withiu  a  ecrcner 
sense  to  which  his  spirit  withdrew  it- 
self and  was  continuous.  Bui  he  was 
sensitive,  less  for  himself  then  for  his 
fellows.  ••When  my  friends  come  to 
sec  me,"  he  said,  J  run  away,  instead 
of  going  to  meet  them,  that  1  may  not 
make  them  suffer." 

Emerson's  Notable  Frieuds. 

Probably  uo  man  ever  lived  who 
could  boast  ot  a  larger  circle  ol  distin- 
guished acquaintances  theu  Mr.  Kiuer- 
son.  Iu  the.  house  iu  which  he  has 
just  died  Mr,  Alcott  aud  Mr.  Jones, 
the  Illinois  Platonist,  held  conversa- 
tions in  a  circle  of  Mr.  Kmersuu's 
neighbors.  Iu  this  house,  indeed, 
have  occurred  more  of  those  '-conver- 
sations" of  Mr.  Alcott  tliau  iu  any 
Other  place.  Here  have  sat  Margaret 
Fuller,-  Hawthorne,  Whiliicr,  Longfel- 
low, Sumner,  Thorcau.  the  Cliauuings, 
the  Lowells,  Aurlhur  Hugh  Clough, 
•loues  Very,  Henry  .lames  and  sons, 
Louisa  Alcott,  Lord  Ambcrlcy  aud  his 
frec-thoughicd  wile,  the  English  .Stan- 
leys, the  American     Bradlbrds.     Thco- 
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dorc  Parker,  Klizabeth  Peabody,  .lulia 
Ward  Howe,  Wendell  Phillips,  .loliu 
Rrowu,  Thomas  Wcutworth  Higgiu- 
son,  George  William  Curtis  and  hun- 
dreds more  who  have  made  tor  them- 
selves a  name  in  poetry,  oratory,  art, 
literature  or  politics  iu  all  parts  ot  the 
world.  Mr.  Kmersou,  moreover,  had 
the  acquaintance  aod  fricudsbip  iu 
their  day  of  some  of  the  loremost 
thinkers  ou  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. When  he  weul  abroad  iu  1833  he 
met  Horatio  Grcenough.  the  first  great 
American  sculptor,  in  Florence,  aud 
diucd  with  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
then  living  in  a  cloud  of  pictures  al  his 
charmiug  villa.  In  Loudon  he  saw 
Wellington  iu  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
the  funeral  of  Wilbcrforce,  aud  called 
on  Coleridge.  He  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  North  to  visit  Wordsworth,  al 
Royal  Mouut,  and  Carlyle  iu  Scotland. 
Had  Goethe  been  living  then,  he  might 
have  wandered  into  Germany  also,  but, 
as  it  was,  the  youug  Amcricau  i<Turn- 
cd  aud  settled  down  in  Concord  to  puss 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  Final  Estimate. 

The  tiDal  estimate  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
life  aud  work  must  take  iu  his  influence 
as  a  theologian,  a  teacher  of  ethics  aud 
culture,  a  philospher  upou  nature  and 
life,  au  essayist  aud  lecturer,  aud  a  po- 
et. It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  pur- 
pose of  thi  s  sketch  to  forecast  this  fion 
estimate.  As  has  lieen  already  inti- 
mated, his  influence  has  not  lteen  very 
wide — it  has  never  touched  the  popular 
thought  and  fccliug — but  it  has  been 
very  deep,  aud  has  hud  a  moulding 
(tower  upou  some  of  the  choicest  minds. 

As  a  religious  thinker  aud  teacher, 
he  early  deviated  even  from  the  liberal 
lines  of  thought  of  the  Unitarian 
churches ;  aDd  his  position  in  mature 
and  later  life  may  be  best  described  as 
he  himself  chose  to  describe  it,  as  thai 
of  a  Christian  thcist.  Said  he  :  "You 
must  not  leave  out  the  word  Christian, 
for  to  leave  out  thai  is  to  leave  out 
everything."  Am?  iu  Tbe  Prcacfecr  he 
said:  "L'ulovcly,  uay  frightful,  is  the 
solitude  of  tuc  soul  thai  Lh  without  God 
in  the  world.  To  sec  meu  pursuing  in 
faith  their  varied  action,  warm  hearted, 
providing  for  their  children, loving  their 
friends,  performing  their  promises— 
what  are  they  to  this  chill,  houseless, 
fatherless,  aimless  Cain,  the  man  who 
hears  only  thesouudof  his  owu  foot- 
steps iu  God's  resplendent  creatiou." 

His  earlier  writings  were  thought  by 
some  to  have  a  drift  toward  pantheism 
but  there  is  cerlaiuly  uothiug  of  pan- 
theism iu  (he  words  cited  above.  The 
ethical  elcmeut  is  a  prominent  oue  in  all 
of  his  writings,  aud  with  this  there  is 
manifest  a  quick  sympathy  with  nature 
and  au  ardent  delight  iu  her  manifesta- 
tions. Miss  Bremer  wrote  ol*  him  as 
"the  worshipper  of  nature,  (who  docs 
uo^  belou<;  to  any^hiireh,  and  who  will 
not  permit  his  children    lo  be    baptisrd, 


because  he  considers  the  nature  of  a 
cbild  pure:  thau  is  commonly  that  of  a 
full  grown,  siuful  man." 

A  Day]  la  Old  Concord. 

K*AtD.   / 


BT  WILLIAM    r.   aAftXAU-*. 

Oo  one  of  those  lovely  ■ommer  day's  tbe  list 
of  July,  of  which  tbe  whole  month  of  1884,  will 
ever  be  a  memorable  ooe  on  account  of  its  cool 
atmosphere,  refreshing  breezes  and  copious 
showerp,  I  in  company  with  others,  took  a  ride 
for  recreation  and  pleasure  to  this  quaint, Btaid, 
historic  old  town. 

Pacing  through  the  east  part  of  Hudnon,  we 
soon  came  to  tbe  new  and  nourishing  town  of 
Marnard,  named  from  Mr.  Amory  Maynard,  a 
native  of  Marlboro,  who,  together  with  hie  eons 
by  their  enterprise  and  perseverance  in  their 
large  manu  factoring  business  and  large  water 
power,  have  added  moch  to  tbe  growth  of  the 
place  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  next  place  of  anv  note  is  tiie  powd  er 
mills,  and  here  I  ahonld  judge  they  were  busy, 
for  I  noticed  several  workmen  making  additions 
to  their  buildings.  Several  times  since  my  re- 
membrance tbe  sad  newd  came  to  ns  ''powder 
mil l«  blown  up,"  one  or  more  killed;  o thorn 
rush  in  ond  take  their  places  and  the  work  goes 
on.  Continuing  our  ride  due  east  through  wood 
aud  dale,  nearly  two  miles,  we  come  to  West 
Concord  called  West  vale,  and  now,  I  believe, 
Damon  vale,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Damon  who  ie  the 
proprietor  and  manager  of  a  large  manufactur- 
ing establishment  here  on  the  Assabct  River, 
making  fiaunela  for  which  there  is  now  quite  a 
demand,  aud  for  which  his  help  find  steady  em- 
ployment. As  we  go  up  tbe  hill  from  the  Biver 
and  mills,  we  come  to  level  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  street.  Here  are  some  very  fine  resi- 
dences recently  built.  On  the  left  is  the  old 
Brown  House  built  the  year  of  the 

CONCOBD    FIOOT. 

I  uoticed  one  of  peculiar  architectural  style, 
but  unique  and  pretty,  belonging  to  Mr. Damon, 
the  owner  of  the  nulla.  Tfi*  juncture  of  the 
Framingham  and  Lowell  with  the  Fitcbburg  It. 
It.  juM  below,  afford  excellent  B.  It.  accommo- 
dations to  all  who  live  near  this  place.  Near 
the  railroad  crossing  I  saw  what  1  took  to  bo  a 
straw  hat  manufactory.  North  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  It  It.  here  and  near  the  junction,  wo  have 
a  fan*  view  as  we  pass  along  of  the  New  Con- 
cord Stale  Prison  and  the  immense  pile  of 
buildings  belonging  unto  and  connected  there- 
with compobod  of  wood,  brick,  stone,  mortar 
and  cement ;  a  place  that  should  be  regarded  as 
a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  wilful  transgressors  of 
the  law.  Nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  Fitcbburg 
and  Lowell  B.  R,  as  you  emerge  from  the 
woods  forest  trees  and  shrubbery  which  skirt 
the  way,  yon  come  in  full  view  of  a  large  tract 
of  plain  aud  meadow  land  extendiug  t-o  nth 
towards  Way  land  and  Sudbury,  and  east  towards 
VYal'cn  Pond  aud  on  the  north  towards  Car- 
lisle. Ou  both  aides  of  tbe  Fitcbburg  B  It. 
which  (>aases  centrally  through  the  town,  you 
can  sec  as  you  pass  along  large  farm  houses 
and  barus  in  the  distance.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  large  tract  of  laud  is  ondor  a  high 
sUtc  of  cultivation.  The  farmers  here  furnish 
large  quantities  of  milk  for  tbe  Bostou  market, 
heuco,  they  keep  large  hords  of  cows  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  business.  A  large  amount  of 
hay  fodder  and  rout  crops  are  gathered  for 
feeding  etock  for  which  the  laud  under  high 
cultivation  yields  abundant  crops.  Mixed  farm 
iug  received  (special  attention,  such  a*  market 
gardening.  Of  smaller  fruits  such  as  straw- 
berries large  quantities  are  raised  I  should 
say  judging  by  tbe  size  of  tbe  fields. 

O SAFES 

are  cultivated  too  quite  extensively  back  on  the 
high  farm  lands.  The  "Concord  giape"  00  cel- 
ebrated as  a  great  grower  and  bearer,  and  of 
good  flavor  withaL  originated  with  £.  W.  Bull 
of  this  town.  A  short  distance  from  the  village 
in  the  direction  nearly  east,  yoo  pass  the  Fitcb- 
burg 1L  R  at  grade,  and  a  few  rods  beyond  yon 
pas*  the  Concord  Biver,  made  famous  by  the 
clasbk  pen  of  Tborean.  Tbe  Old  Middlesex 
Agricultural  grounds  and  buildings  are  on  the 
right,  and  the  foundation  for  a  new  Episcopal 
church  on  the  left,  is  just  being  laid.  Just  »*e~ 
fore  you  enter  tbe  village.  Ttbe  main  street  Is 
of  good  width,  good  side  walks.  On  either  ride 
of  the  strcot  are  beautiful  shade  trees  reaching 
out  their  branches  overhanging  the  street. 
Ou  both  aides  of  the  street,  for  nearly 
a  mile,  there  are  beautiful  and  commodious 
residences  with  green  and  velvet  lawns  in  front, 
of  wide  extent,  between  the  buildings  and  the 
street,  with  circular  drive  ways,  and  groups  of 
tlowers  and  flowering  shrubs  in  the  distance, 
making  the  whole  prospect  most  charming, 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  There  has  been  a 
wonderful  change  wrought  in  tbe  appearance 
aud  growth  of  the  place  since  the  courts  were 
held  hero  as  oue  of  the  shire  towns  of  the 
courtly.  I  recollect  some  of  the  places  then 
and  the  names  of  the  residents  but  hardly  abk- 
to  locate  them  now.  One  place  I  recollect  well, 
the  residence  of  the 

BON.    BAWUEL   nOAB, 

an  able  jariot  and  the  ablest  pleader  at  tbe  Mid- 
dlesex bar,  if  not  in  the  state.  I  presume  tbe 
place  u  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Judge  £.  B. 
lioar,  and  that  the  stock  holds  good  and  is  not 
degenerating.  After  passing  tbe  residence  vou 
come  to  the  business  portion  of  the  streets  In  a 
northerly  direction  leading  to  the  Public 
Square.  Here  are  located  the  Post  Office,  the 
'anka,  Savings  and  National,  stores,  halls,  Ac. 

religious  sub jacte;  for  the  promotion  of  a  cor- 
rect public  sentiment  iu  tbe  community,  in  the 
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the  Pilgrims  at  PJvraoutb.  We  enter  the  ceme- 
tery by  t  bo  pile  on  tbe  Sou  lb  *:dc  and  paw 
along  tbe  road  for  carriages  iu  a  northerly  di- 
rection and  find  Ibc  grounds  quite  cxtoinuve, 
as  larco  addiltous  have  been  made  within  a 
few  year*.  Wo  notice  two  or  three  guid  -board* 
npon  which  we  read  'Sleepy  Hollow,''  the 
name  given  to  this  la-U  rciwuitory  of  die  dead. 
We  aoon  reach  the  plate  aud  enter  by  a  ciieiilar 
driveway  on  to  the  crown  point  and  can  drive 
clear  ou  the  outside.  looking  into  the  valley  bo- 
low.  We  obtain  a  eplendid  view  of  tbe  tombs, 
monuments  and  all  that  wealth  aud  art  could 
bestow.  I  asked  the  sexton  if  ho  could  point 
me  to;thc^ravoof.Hawtbon»e:  he  said  he  could. 
We  went  directly  to  it.  Jt  i-  on  Ibv  north  hide 
of  tbe  cemetery  and  the  l.rjh'-t  joint  of  land 
in  it.  I  inquired  of  tbe  sex  ton  it  he  hsd  ever 
board  it  said  that  it  wan  an  expressed  wish  of 
llawtborno  before  no  died,  tlntt  n.«  atone  or 
monnmeut  should  mark  the  s;wt  w"iorc  hid  re- 
mains were  laid.  He  aaid  bo  had,  l>ut  what 
bis  reasons  were,  be  did  not  know.  This  dis- 
tinguished author,  novelist  and  writer  was  born 
in  Salem,  Maes.,  July  4,1801.  died  in  Plymouth, 
S.  H.,  May  18,  1861,  age  GO,  and  wa*  bnried  in 
Concord,  where  he  lived  several  years  previous 
to  hiB  death  Btudying  and  preparing  his  works 
for  the  press.  Uut  books  ate  found  in  nearly 
all  the  libraries  of  the  country.  His  home  was 
called  tbe  "Hillside",  situated  on  Lexington 
A  venae  embowered  amnne  the  treea.    He    hr " 

At  the  comer  of  tbe  two  streets,  a*  you  turn 
on  to  the  Boston  Avenue,  the  re  stands  an  old 
building  met*  for  an  hotel,  and  the  only  one 
iu  the  place  open  for  the  entertainment  of 
travellers.  Looking  op  I  taw  that  it  bad  one 
of  the  old,  high  roof*,  and  at  the  gable  end 
were  painted  in  plain  figures  1716,  the  year 
thai  it  was  erected,  or  80  yean  before  the  Goo- 
cord  battle.  On  tho  opposite  aide  and  on  the 
south  aide  of  tbe  Pnbnc  Square  stands  the 
Middlesex  Hotel,  long  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
best  in  Middlesex  County,  but  is  now  dosed 
up,  and  the  whole  story  can  be  told  in  two 
words  "No  License",  Concord  would  be  a  very 
unsafe  place  for  tbe  mmeeller.  This  noted 
hotel  used  to  be  thronged  with  customers  and 
the  sublet  tilled  with  horaosaud  many  who  ap- 
plied for  entertainment  were  turned  away  for 
want  of  room.  As  yon  go  down  o  j  the  Boston 
road,  some  distance  after  passing  tho  Unitari- 
an Church,  you  come  to  Lexington  Avenue.  A 
abort  distance  down  this  avenue  you  come  to  a 
chapel  BtaudinK  back  a  few  rods  from  the 
street  on  tbe  bill,  embowered  among  tbe  trees, 
and  it  is  the  place  of  the  meeting  of  tbe 

"CONCOBD   SCHOOL   OF    PHILOSOPHY." 

I  have  had  strong  desire  to  visit  this  distinguish- 
ed school  of  which  I  have  read  and  heard  much, 
and  of  which  its  name  gives  it  bucu  widespread 
publicity  that  I  wae  anxious  to  come  and  see 
at  with  mine  own.  eyes  and  judge  for  myself, 
and  this  has  been  one  of  the  strong  induce- 
ments that  brought  me  to  this  place.  Arriving 
at  the  gate  in  front  or  the  chapel  I  noticed  sev- 
eral horses  aud  carriages,  some  hitched  to  the 
fence  and  others  taking  people  to  and  from 
the  meeting.  We  alighted  from  our  carriage 
and  wcut  immediately  up  to  the  chapcL  The 
usher  came  and  told  ns  the  chapel  was  quite 
full  but  that  ho  thought  he  could  nnd  us  a  scat. 
but  if  we  chose  to  remain  outside  by  pasting 
around  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chapel, 
the  door  being  open,  we  could  hear  distinctly, 
as  the  land  rises  from  the  basement  of  the 
chapel  being  on  tbe  ado  bill  it  brought  w*  en 
a  level  with  the  door  of  the  audieuce  room. 
Ihe  k]  weaker  was  Dr.  Peabody,  bis  subject, 
•The  Immortality  of  the  soul."  The  Dr.  soon 
closed  hie  discourse.  I  was  sorry  thai  I  did  not 
arrive  in  season  to  hear  tbe  whale  of  it.  Ue 
took  Biblical  side  in  support  ef  tbe  question 
the  chri:  t:an  view  of  it.  and  judging  from  what 
I  hoard,  it  was  an  able  exposition  of  tbe  sub- 
ject aud  just  what  we  might  expect  from  so 
ablea  writer.  He  closed  quoting  Christ's  own 
words.  "Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also."  A 
gentleman  canio  to  the  door  after  Dr.  Peabody 
closed  and  invited  us  iu  and  gave  ue  seats  on 
the  platform  where  we  could  see  tbe  whole 
audience,  every  Beat  being  occupied  with  at- 
tentive aud  anxious  listeners.  The  next  speaker 
was  Miss  Peabody,  an  elderly  lady,  whom  I 
took  to  be  the  Dr'a  Bister,  but  am  not  quite 
certain.  She  did  not  rise  while  she  spoke  but 
sat  in  her  chair.  She  spoke  from  the  same 
standpoint  the  Dr.  did,  taking  the  scrip- 
tural view  of  tho  question  going  back, 
to  childhood.  She  said  when  any  one  asked 
her  a  question,  tbe  ouly  answer  she  conld  give 
would  be  because.  But  when  she  arrived  at 
more  mature  ago  aud  the  mind  became  strong- 
er, she  could  give  a  reason  for  things  being 
so,  or  the  difference  between 

CAUKE  AKD  EFFECT. 

She  quoted  many  passage*  of  scripture  in  proof 
of  immortality  of  the  soul.  Her  remarks  were 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  and  were 
very  interesting.  The  next  speaker  wae  Prof. 
Harris,  tbe  gentleman  who  invited  us  iuto  the 
hall.  He  is  an  earnest  looking  man  of  tine 
physique,  an  interesting  speaker  and  writer, 
and  ot  marked  ability.  He  discussed  the  ques- 
tion from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  closing 
his  remarks  on  the  germ  or  development  theo- 
ry. There  wero  several  other  speakers  that 
followed  in  quick  succession,  giving  their  views 
upon  the  question.  No  time  was  lost.  One 
man  wanted  a  privilege  of  asking  a  question, 
which  was  granted  by  the  Chairman  (Pruf. 
Emery.)  Ono  person  thought  so  much  anxie- 
ty was  lelt  about  the  life  beyond  this  that  it 
robbed  us  of  much  enjoymout  here.  He 
said  he  did  not  behove  iu  a  continued  exigence 
beyond  this  life;  further  than  that,  he  did  not 
say  what  be  believed.  Prof.  Davidson  and  Dr. 
Holland  made  some  remark*.  So  much  inter- 
est was  manifested  in  the  subject,  that  it 
brought  out  Rome  of  the  ablest  speakers  aud 
writers.     Evolution  was  brought  into  tin    spir- 


itual realm  as  was  also  self  consciousness  to 
prove  tbe  immortality  ol  tbe  soul.  Tbe  morn- 
ing sOfsiou  now  came  to  a  close,  being  limited 
to  two  hours  from  nine  to  eleven  a.  m ..  aud 
the  audience  immediately  left.  The  sixth  an- 
nual session  of  the  school  is  limited  to  ten 
days,  and  the  number  of  subjects  for  discussion 
to  two.  This  session  the  subjects  are,  tho  dis- 
tinguished characteristics  of  Emerson,  and  Im- 
morlahtv.  This  session  closes  with  increasing 
interefct  in  the  school.  One  of  the  subjects  for 
discussion  at  the  next  session  of   the  school    w 

OOETBX. 

He  wa«  born  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main 
August  28tb.  1749;  died  in  ffrimer  .March 
22  1832.  The  historian  ssvu  of  him,  that  be 
was  the  most  eminent  literary  man  of  l»th  cen- 
tury Now,  what  is  to  1*  the  outcome  of  this 
"Concord  School  of  Philosophy."  Is  «*""! 
tempt  to  pattern  after  the  old  Greek  school  of 
ancient  philosophers;  Or  a  modern  and  mo.|ei 
school  which  shall  meet  the  present  wants  oi 
society.  Isittobeascboolopenandfreo  for 
the  discussion  of  great  moral,  intellectual  ana 
a  tower  built  on  the  top  oi  his  boose  with  one 
room  where  h*  used  to  retreat  from  the  world 
for  writing  and  study.  It  is  said  be  was  not 
food  of  society.  On  tbe  opposite  side  of  ihs> 
path,  a  few  feet  away  from  Hawthorne**  grave, 
is  the  grave  of 

KENJIV  1>.   TBOBEAU. 

He  was  bora  ii  Concord,  died  Hay  6,1803,  aged 
45  rears.  He  was  one  of  Nature's  nobksaeo. 
"He  held  communion  wiib  ber  risible  terms. 
He  went  forth  under  open  sky  to  list  to  uatore'e 

teachings" 

The  week  that  be  spent  on  Concord  river  with 
a  companion,  will  indicate  Uis  amount  and  object 
of  his  work.  They  lived  mostly  by  bunting 
and  tishiog,  rowing  on  tbe  water  by  day  and 
camping  ou  the  shore  try  night  He  kept  a 
diary,  and  noied  down  everything  he  saw  with 
wonderful  uactncir.  He  gave  the  names  of 
the  different  species  of  Dowers  and  herbs, 
their  English  and  bot\nicat  names,  also  tbe 
namee  of  the  forest  and  other  trees  ;  tho  names 
of  the  graese*,  liab,  animals,  birds,  etc.  With 
the  same  assiduity  be  extended  bis  observations 
on  tbe  Merrimack  in  Now  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, from  its  source  to  tbe  ocean,  with 
a  companion  to  help  him  row  his  boat.  He 
spent  several  weeks  in  tbe  woods  of  Maine, with 
an  Indian  to  paddle  bis  canoo  on  tbe  rivers  and 
lakes,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
any  inhabitants,  carrying  their  canoe  on  their 
shoulders  around  the  falls  when  they  came  to 
them.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  length,  depth,  width  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  height  of  mountains, 
subsisting  en  fish  and  wild  game,  roots  and 
herbs,  sometimes  making  their  own  bread  from 
floor  and„water. 

He  spent  a  portion  of  his  remaining  years 
on  the  north  side  of  Wakleu.  bbtki,  where  be 
Lntltaeabin.il]  which  hi  dwelt,  amueing  himself 
in  talking  occasionally  with  tho  birds  and  small 
animals,  having  no  other  companions.  It  was 
Uexe.be  pa-epaced  most  of  his  works  for  tbe 
press,  ef  which  there  are  several  volumes — they 
can  be  found  in  tho  public  library.  He  bad  a 
fertile  mind  and  Ins  works  were  quite  interest- 
ing. A  heap  of  stonee  mark  the  spot  where  he 
lived  near  tbe  Walden. 

Another  grave  near  by  is  that  of 

Rixrn  wiun3  ehebsok, 

no  less  renowuod  in  history  tbau  either  of  tbe 
others,  which  complete*  the  trio  of  Concord  s 
authors  ami  sages,  though  there  are  other  emi- 
nent men  ar..l  women  and  well-known  authors, 
of  whom  honorable  mention  might  be  made. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  a  native  of  Concord,  where 
be  lived,  and  died  in  18S2.  Ho  was  a  disting- 
uished writer  and  scholar.  He  was  genial  to 
all  in  business  relations,  aud  affable  to  strang- 
ers and  foud  of  children.— few  men  have  so 
many  good  qualities  combined.  In  politics  he 
was  conservative,  iu  religion  it  has  been  said 
he  was  a  transcendents  list.  Ono  writer  said  of 
him  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  (Rev. 
James  S.  Bush,)  that  Emerson's  was  tbe  most 
beautiful  Christian  life  on  record  sluoe  the  life 
of  our  Lord  himself.  Iu  style  of  writing  be 
resembled  oonmwhst  the  great  English  author, 
Thomas  <  artiste,  with  whom  ho  coric-"pond«d 
occasionally. 

The  soxtou  told  nie  that  there  were  several 
hundred  visited  the  cemetery  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  nearly  all  inquired  for  the  graves 
of  these  three  men,  and  ho  had  to  point  them 
out  to  all  that  inquired.  A  small  stone  is  placed 
at  tbe  bead  of  Hawthorne's  grave,  with  bis 
name  ou  it ;  Thorean  has  a  stone  with  bis  name 
on  it ;  Emcrsoo  has  none,  but  we  presume  he 
will,  as  his  wife  and  daughter  survive  him. 

Now.  as  lam  about  to  leave  tbe  spot,  proba- 
bly for  tbo  last  lime,  where,  repose  the  mortal 
remains  of  distinguished  mon,  1  lookup  and 
seo  the  tree-tojie  waving  in  the  breeze,  the 
branches  are  reaching  down,  aud  tbe  dew  and 
rain  diops  fall  aud  moisten  tho  soil  where  the 
nirrtle  grows  over  their  graves,  and  tbe  roat- 
iing  of  the  autumn  leaves  willcbant  the  mourn- 
ful requiem  of  departed  worth.  As  we  pass 
along  aud  descend  into  the  valley  below.  I  can 
see  some  very  uicn  monuments  of  granite  and 
ma: bio,  perpetuating  the  memory  of  departed. 
d Lit ing nished  family  names  of  Concord.  There 
are  beds  of  beautiful  flowers  that  emit  frag- 
rance, and  hydrants  of  tbe  Concord  water 
works  to  wet  the  gronnde  and  keep  them  fresh 
aud  bioomiug.  Ah  I  pass  along  I  come  to  some 
graves  unmarked  by  any  stone,  and  soon  all 
traces  of  them  will'  be  lost  to  view.  Thc^e 
lines  of  tho  poet  Gray,  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  a  church-yard,  came  to  my  mind  as 
appropriate  here : 
''Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot 
There  lies  some  bean  once  glowing  with 
oelent  al  6  re  ; 
Hau<ts  that    tbe    rod  of    empire  might  have 


swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  bviug  tire. 
as  I  passed  along  thinking  over  the  frailties  of 
human  life  I  said  to  myself  we  are  all  equal 
here  at  last— dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  earth, 
earth.  Having  arrived  at  the  gate  that  leads 
to  'Sleepy  Hollow"  I  passed  out  into  the  street 
on  my  way  back  to  the  village.  In  the  Public 
Square  nearly  opposite  tbe  Town  hall  is  the 
Soldiers'  Mmoment,  budt  of  granite  blocks,  of 
30  feet  or  mire  iu  height,  with  the  names  of 
the  34  who  fell  during  the  war  of  tbe  Bebelliou 
engraved  on  a  panel.  Trne  to  the  principles 
of  lilterly  and  iiidfpeiManco  on  the  morning  of 
April  lit,  177 j,  this  gooJ  old  liberty  loving  town 
equally  as  true  in  1661  to  defend  what  oar 
fathers  Voo^bt  and  cUed  «sr  and  wars  ready  to 
adopt  tbe  Uegnajre  of  Preaadw&t  LteeoU  that 
this  "government  of  the  peopss,  for  the  wo- 
nts, and  br  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
tbe  earth."  Passing  op  the  Mam  atiwst  to 
where  a  road  branch**  off  to  tbe  Fitchberg  B. 
P.  depot  and  at  the  junction  of  those  streets  lea 
beaotiful  lawn,  adorned  wrth  flowers,  euctaasd 
with  a  substantial  fence,  with  snrroaodinfrs 
attnoliro.  You  pass  Into  the  enclosure  snrsr 
concrete  walks.  There  are  plant*  of  hose  lying 
at  length  and  attached  to  hydrants  for  ase  to 
keep  down  tbe  dust  on  the  streets  sad  walks, 
and  to  sprinkle  tbe  lawn  and  make  the  flu  set  a 
blossom  and  look  thrifty.  On  this  beautiful 
spot  is  erected  tbe  Public  Library.  It  is  built 
of  brick  with  atone  trimmings  and  soroethmg, 
I  should  think,  of  tbe  gothio  styie  of  arobitect- 
urr.  It  Is  a  beautiful  edefloa.  oomplste  in  tts 
arrangement*  throughout.  As  you  enter  the 
hall  of  the  building  on  the  left  ks  a  marble  tab- 
let on  which  arc  inscribed  these  Usee:  "Wm. 
Monroe,  born  in  Concord  June  Si,  1606,  brdlt 
this  library  and  gave  it,  with  funds  for  tta 
maiiitainanee  and  extentioo,  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  bis  native  town."  Its  cost.  1  am 
told,  was  about  KS.OOO.  It  is  eomndered  Are 
proof.  You  pass  from  the  bail  to  the  reception 
room  which  is  circular  and  bar  a  beautiful  mush 
about  six  feet  high  and  from  this  it  is  open 
clear  to  tbe  ceiling,  so  by  standing  in  this  room 
yon  can  see  into  the  alcove  or  horary  in  the 
first  Btorv  and  also  second  and  third  stories 
above.  The  books  are  all  classified  and  ar- 
ranged on  ubelvse  and  there  h>a  estessmr  saas» 
rage  way  around  each  story  giving  free  access 
to  riv  book  in  tbe  library.  Each  passageway 
is  protected  by  a  raiting.  The  library  contains 
16,000  volumes.  By  the  curtesy  of  tbe  Libra- 
rian, Miss  E.  P.  Whitney,  L  obtains**  valuable 
information.  There  are  suspended  from  the 
walls  around  the  room  just  below  the  second 
story  the  busts  in  plaster  and  marble,  of  the 
lissswrng  distinguished  men:  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Agasaiz,  Horace  Mann,  Monroe. 
Pictures  of  Lincoln,  Washington,  Garfield,  A. 
B.  Aloott  and  Henry  D,  Tboreao.  You  can  pass 
from  the  reception  room  to  the  reading  room 
on  tbe  east  comer  or  the  building.  Here  you 
will  find  a  largo  table  covered  with  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  day,  psphlets,  magazines 
and  monthlies  There  were  plenty  of  chairs 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  wish  to 
spend  their  leisure  moments  in  reading.  There 
were  excellent  printed  rules  to  govern  all  who 
visited  the  librarv.  Now  as  the  day  Is  far  spent 
and  the  night  is  at  band  those  sweet  and  cheer- 
ing words  come  to  my  ears  after  tbe  labors  and 
fatigues  of  tbe  day  are  over:  "Home,  botne^ 
tweet,  sweet  home,  there's  no  place  like  borne! 
and  I  leave,  with  many  pleasant  lemmeseencee 
of  old  Conoord, 


Reminiscences  of  Old  Concord, 
"OLD  CONCORD." 

Random   Recollections  of  an  Old 
7  I  £7$       Inhabitant. 

CHANGE  TME  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

rWauvTKR  ron  tm  Joobnal  OF  COMMERCE.] 


Much  Is  being  said  and  written  about  Old 
Concord,  Concord  authors,  Concord  men,  and 
Concord  mannera,  and  no  better  time  than  now 
could  be  chosen  for  saying  U,  for  the  ancient 
town  Is  undergoing  a  change  which  will  ere 
many  years  leave  mike  of  the-  ee-tobr&lnl  eom- 
muntty  of  twenty  years  ago  but  IU  name.  Sot 
that  the  town's  peopleare becoming  I*"  Intelli- 
gent or  less  aristocratic,  not  thst  they  less  per- 
sistently claim  to  have  discovered  the  meaning 
of  "Brabsaa,"  »o*  that  they  an  torprtitnp  the 
historical  and  literary  facta  that  have  made 
this  Middlesex  town  tbe  most  celebrated  of 
American  rural  communities.  The  change  la  In 
tbe  outward  aspect  of  the  town.  Twenty  years 
ago  Concord,  as  one  walked  through  Its  ever 
ssnty  streets  decidedly  suggested 

ITS  COLO-MAI*  ANTECEDENTS, 

and  abounded  In  souvenirs  of  the  Bcvolelion- 
ary  era.  Tbe  landmarks  of  the  latter  period 
are,  It  la  true,  rellgously  kept  up,  but  the  old- 
fashioned  houses  with  gambrel  roof,  door  yards 
thick  with  lilacs  that  bid  the  lower  windows 
from  the  streets  and  Oiled  the  apartments  with 
their  fragrance,  have  passed  away  with  the 
flowers  that  bloomed  before  them,  giving  place 
to  French  cottages,  closely  shaven  lawns  and 
brilliant  parterres.  These  changes  have  intro- 
duced a  new  beauty,  and  everywhere  one  sees 
evidence  of  assured  ease  and  refined   taste,  but 


to  one  who  looks  back  to  tbe  Concord  of  bis 
vanished  youth  there  cornea  the  feeling  that 
the  old  town  was  then  In  Its  truest  character. 
Concord  has  become  stylish,  decidedly  so,  and 
If  the  progress  of  modern  improvement  Is  to 
continue  for  the  next  few  years  In  Its  unsym- 
pathetic course,  It  Is  to  be  doubled  whether 

THE  "  OLD    MANSE M 

Itself  will  escape  lis  devastating  hand.  Tbe 
grand  old  house,  as  Innocent  of  paint  as  In 
Hawthorne's  time,  still  rears  Itself,  a  mute  pro- 
teat  agatnst  mutability,  and  though  weather- 
beaten  by  tbe  storms  of  far  more  than  a  century 
looks  as  If  It  might,  unless  disturbed  by  the 
band  of  man,  witness  the  bl-centennlal  of  tbe 
battle  that  raged  around  It.  Hawthorne  loved 
the  "Old  Manse."  Ills  whole  heart  went  out 
towards  It  as  It  never  did  towards  his  more 
modern  residence  on  the  Boston  road.  Tbe 
venerable  house  which  had  been  the  home  of 
so  many  clergymen,  that  It  seemed  to  have 
acquired  something  of  the  austere  aspect  of  its 
clerical  occupants,  was  ever  associated  with 
the  delightful  years  of  his  early  married  life. 
Those  who  have  read  his  note  books  (are  there 
any  who  have  not?)  will  remember  his  long 
days  In  tbe  attic  when  tbe  rain  was  on  tbe  roof ; 
his  queer  makeshift  housekeeping  when  bla 
wife  wae  away  from  home,  and  bis  frequent 
indebtedness  to  his  neighbors  for  assistance  In 
his  culinary  efforts.  Hawthorne  was  a  man  of 
many  peculiarities,  though  these  have  been  ex- 
aggerated by  rumor  and  report.  He  was  shy 
but  not  sullen,  and  made  comparatively  few 
acquaintances.  It  was  long  the  boost  of  one  of 
tbe  townspeople  that  be  heard  Hawthorne  un- 
adrircssed,  utter  one  entire  sentence,  bis  emo- 
tions having  been  strongly  stirred  at  the  tlnip. 
Tbe  occasion  of  this  excitement  was  his  partic- 
ipation In  the  labors  of  a  parly  who  were  drag- 
ging tbe  river  by  night  for  tbe  body  ot  a  young 
girl  who  had  sought  rest  In  lis  dark  depths* 
The  body  was  unexpectedly  found,  and  Haw- 
thorne, as  It  was  raised  dripping  and  pale  frcm 
tbe  river,  was  profonndly  moved.  Several  spec- 
tators subsequently  thought  they  recognized  a 
reproduction  of  tbe  scene  In  one  of  tbe  most 
sulking  episodes  of 

THE "DLTTHUDALE   ROMANCE." 

Singularly  enough  one  ot  the  most  lucorrMt 
estimates  of  Hawthorne's  social  character  was 
published  by  one  who  enjoyed  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  uninterrupted  studies  of  bis  pecu- 
liarities. In  Ibis  estimate  It  Is  said  that 
Hawthorne  look  little  or  no  Interest  in  the 
observation  of  animal  life.  Yet  many  res- 
idents of  Coneoid  remember  the  great  block 
Newfoundland  dog,  ihe  pet  of  Una  Haw- 
thorne, and  to  whom  bis  master  was  fondly 
attached.  Then  there  are  tbe  blase  bens  and 
chickens  In  "  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  " ;  and 
tbe  sedate  old  dog ,  mentioned  in  the  note  books 
who,  offended  by  the  attention  bestowed  by  (be 
spectators  upon  a  hand  organ,  danced  solemnly 
after  bis  tall,  to  attract  notice. 

THE  HAWTHORN  E  FAMILY 

Is  fortunate  In  the  continuance  of  Its  abllliy 
beyond  the  first  feneration.  Candor  compels 
one  to  say  tbat  Julian  Hawthorne,  tbe  roman- 
clst's  only  son,  was,  when  he  left  Concord,  an 
Instance  of  tbe  lack  of  honor  a  prophet  reoeivea 
lu  bta  own  valley,  and  when  bis  first  novel* 
"  Bressant,"  made  Its  appearance,  tbe  eneonr* 
urns  It  called  torth  from  tbe  press  were  received 
with  something  like  Incredulity  by  tbe  Coooord- 
lans.  Its  great  and  now  undisputed  merits 
soon  won  for  IU  author  a  kindlier  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  a  ready  appreciation  of 
his  talents,  which  his  subsequent  works  have 
gone  far  to  confirm.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  IbeTe  was  one  drawback  to  tbe  popularity 
of  "Breaaaot"  In  Concord,  fta  author  bed 
attached  Concord  names  to  some  of  Its  charac- 
ters, probably  because  they  were  typically  New 
England,  and  In  the  cose  of  another  hod  carica- 
tured the  physical  deformities  of  a  young  man 
whom  he  hod  never  known,  but  who,  dead  at 
the  tloie  of  the  novel's  publication,  hod  left  one 
t-f  those  memories  which  are  precious.  What 
aggravated  the  case  was  that  tbe  moral  charac- 
ter of  tbe  paper  personage  bore  not  Ihe  slight- 
est resemblance  to  tbe  object  of  the  caricature 
best  %hs>  two  attributes  were  so  closely  connected 
In  the  novel,  the  true  and  tbe  false,  as  to  cause 
this  mitigating  circumstance  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  aud  mode  many,  erroneously,  one 
con  but  think,  believe  air.  Hawthorne  guilty  of 
sacrificing  others'  sensibilities  to  bis  own  love 
of  tbe  grotesque.  Hawthorne  bad  two  daugb 
tera,  Una,  who  died  In  England  a  year  ago;  and 
Rose,  who  Is  tbe  wire  of  air.  George  Tenons 
Lalbrop,  the  well-known  litterateur. 

THE  TnOHEAU'fl. 
Tbe  Hawthorne's  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  Thoreau's  <whose  name  by  the  wsy  U  not 
pronounced  Torrrau),  who  have  entirely  died 
out.  The  last  of  tbe  family,  alias  Sophia,  died 
at  Bangor,  Me.,  where  they  bad  relatives,  a>ou— 
pie  of  years  ago.  She  was  tbe  beloved  sister  aud 
favorite  companion  of  tbe  naturallat  whoae  affee 
tlon  for  bis  sisters  Sophia  and  Helen  was  ancb 
as  their  many  virtues  should  have  commanded . 
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Both  were  women  of  rare  abilities  and  accom- 
plishment*, snaring  lu  their  brother's  taste* 
and  studies,  and,  U  to  said,  inmknc  tfeetrtahTnft* 
vuu.  prauitcm  account  in  helping  Dim  through 
Harvard.  Helen  died  some  years  before  Henry. 
There  was  another  child,  John,  who  died  In  his 
young  manhood  and  la  burled  not  far  from 
Henry  In  the  village  cemetery  of  "Sleepy 
Huiljw."  Thorean  was  very  chary  of  taking 
lite,  and  was  once  known  to  cany  some  canker 
worms  lie  had  found  to  his  bed-room  down  Into 
the  yard  rather  ban  throw  them  out  the  win- 
dow, saying  In  iep'y  to  a  remark  on  the  subject 
that  we  knew  not  or  what  value  they  might 
really  be  in  some  of  the  subtle  processes  of 
nature.  Ills  peculiarity  In  this  respect,  com- 
bined with  his  habiiual  diffidence, once  made 
him  ihu  hero  of  a  ludicrous  incident.  Desiring 
to  catch  a  woodchuck  alive,  without  permitting 
the  animal  to  Injure  lUelf  In  its  frantic  effort* 
to  escape,  he  applied  lo  a  veteran  trapper,  a 
dissipated  Klmrod  and  village  hanger  on,  for 
Instruction. 

"Mr.  IV ,"  he  begin,  "is  there  any  way  to 

get  woodchucks  without  trapping  them  with—" 

"Yes;  shoot  'em,  you  —  fool,"  replied  the 
disreputable  mentor,  without  walling  for  the 
naturalist  to  complete  the  sentence. 

Tboreau's  nature  was  essentially  kind  and 
loyal.  A  ripe  scholar,  and,  for  his  constant 
occupation,  a  proline  author,  be  was,  to  the  few 
acquaintances  he  made,  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, possessing  the  manners  natural  to  a  culti- 
vated gentleman,  with  just  enough  sbyueas  to 
make  blra  the  more  Interesting.  Tboreau  when 
a  young  man  was  a  tutor  and  sort  of  factotum 
in  the  family  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  with 
whom  he  always  maintained  the  moat  cordial 
relations.  Quite  recently  a  statement  ha* 
gained  currency  that 

TUOHEAU'S  LIFE  AT  WALDEN 

was  a  sort  of  fanciful  hermitage— that  of  a 
hermit  who  hid  bis  cell  within  a  mile  of 
churches,  schools  and  the  haunts  of  men.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  Walden,  though  little  more 
than  a  inlle  from  the  village,  was,  until  within 
fifteen  years,  a*  lonely  a  lake  a*  one  could 
desire.  Even  now  the  woods,  except  where  the 
railroad  company  has  set  up  the  picnic  build- 
ings, come  down  to  the  watei 'sedge;  and  In 
the  twilight  of  a  summer  day,  when  all  Is  still, 
you  may  bear  the  loon's  lonely  call  come  across 
the  water,  or  mark  a  fox  starting  from  bis 
covert  for  bis  nocturnal  foraging.  The  truth  If, 
Thorean  was  a  consummate  master  of  the  rare 
art  of  woodcraft,  and  be  wo*  equally  well  fitted 
to  fill  a  professor's  chair  at  Harvard. 

Emerson,  Alcott,  and  tilery  Channlng  are  the 
three 

suRvivons  or  the  illcurtati. 
Mr.  Emerson  outranks  the  others  lo  the  matter 
of  continued  residence  In  the  town,  and  comes 
of  Concord  stock.  Ills  bouse  Is  an  old-fashioned 
one  near  the  Iloaton  road,  and  Is  just  sucn  a 
residence  as  one  might  expect  of  him.  He  has 
three  children:-  Edith  (Mrs.  Forbes),  Edmund 
Waldo,  a  physician,  and  Ellen,  who  make*  ber 
home  with  ber  parents,  and  1*  one  of  those 
specimens  of  perfect  womanhood  to  be  found 
In  qnlet  New  England  towns.  She  1s  her 
father'*  constant  companion  In  bla  lecture 
tours,  and  1*  conspicuous  among  bis  most  at- 
tentive bearers,  and  not  Infrequently  as  a 
prompter,  the  philosopher  having  an  unfortu- 
nate habit  of  disarranging  his  manuscript 
notes,  tbe  proper  order  of  walels  Is  as  well 
known  to  her  as  to  him. 

Tint  altotts 
mix  more  with  the  generality  of  tbe  towns- 
penple  than  tbe  other  distinguished  families  of 
Concord,  fly  those  who  are  so  fortanate  as  to 
posses*  ber  acquaintance,  Hut  Louisa  U  da* 
scribed  as  charming,  having  all  tbe  geniality  to 
be  expected  of  tbe  writer  of  "Little  Women." 
By  tbe  way,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  nay 
one  acquainted  with  Concord  people  to  nasasd 
some  veiy  plausible  conjectures  a*  to  tbe  origi- 
nals of  many  of  tbe  characters  In  Miss  Aleott's 
books.  It  la  difficult  of  belief, bat  ■  imiims  ilsas 
true,  that  Miss  Alcott  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  a  writer  of  sensational  fiction.  The  story 
goes  that,  In  the  spirit  of  fun,  obe  wrote  a 
remarkable  narrative  Intended  as  a  palpable 
burlesque  on  the  prevailing  school  of  fiction. 
lo  tbls  direful  narrative  horrors  on  horrors* 
beads  accumulated.  Everybody  came  to  an 
untimely  end ;  the  male  characters  were  pictur- 
esquely brutal,  a  "Sword  and  Gown,"  *Goy 
Livingstone,"  etc. ;  the  readers*  feelings  were 
Intensely  narrowed,  and  the  curtain  fell  on  a 
general  catastrophe.  Tbls  'thrilling"  perform- 
ance was  sent  to  a  well-known  weekly,  and 
was  accepted  and  paid  for.  We  have,  our- 
selves, read  a  very  clever  story  of  tbl*  charac- 
ter, which,  but  for  tbe  express  declaration  in 
the  title,  ooe  could  not  believe  came  from  tbe 
pen  which  has  since  then  draw*  swsaiiy  fjasfj 
pictures  of  Innocent  childhood  and  gracious 
youth.  Miss  May  Alcott,  whose  marriage  waa 
recently  chronicled,  Is  an  artist  of  no  mean 
ability.  No  one  can  describe  Cbannlng's  life. 
He  lives  In  an  old  bouse  not  far  from  tbe  rail- 
road depot,  the  world  forgetting,  If  not  by  tbe 
world  forgot,  a  recluse  In  tbe  midst  of  a  thriving 
town. 


TOE  UOAQB. 


A  nothai  distinguished  family  are  the  Hoars. 
■LKockwbed,  George  P.  and  Edward  are  sons 
of  the  late  Samuel  Hoar,  tbe  eminent  jurist. 
Tbe  latter  long  bad  an  office  in  Concord  In  tbe 
days  when  It  was  a  shire  town,  thronged  with 
lawyers  during  terms  of  court,  and  when  such 
men  as  Webster  and  the  elder  Hoar  struggled 
against  each  other  at  the  bar.  Until  within  a 
comparatively  brief  period  this  building  re- 
mained exactly  as  the  old  lawyer  closed  It  tbe 
day  he  went  borne  to  die.  The  open  book  be 
had  last  consulted,  tbe  pen  be  bad  pot  down, 
as  It  proved,  forever,  were  preserved  for  years 
with  scrupulous  care  precisely  where  be  bad 
left  them,  nor  were  tbe  accessories  of  tbe 
apartment  disturbed.  Elizabeth  Hoar,  wbodlcd 
recently,  was  his  daughter,  and  was  as  well  tbe 
heroine  of  a  touching  romance  of  woman's 
fidelity  and  the  love  tbst  survives  death.  In 
early  life  she  was  betrothed  to  Cbauncy  Emer- 
son, brother  of  tbe  philosopher.  Death  pre- 
vented their  marriage,  but  she  always  consid- 
ered herself  tbe  widow  of  bis  heart,  and  went 
about  lu  mourning  robes,  carrying  bis  memory 
as  her  most  cherished  possession  to  ber  grave. 

ANOTHER  tAMILlAR    HOURE 

has  disappeared  from  Concord  streets  with  tbe 
death  of  Dr.  Joglah  G.  Bartlelt,  for  sixty  years 
the  village  physician.  He  had  seen  two  genera- 
tion* grow  up  sround  him,  and  sustained  rela- 
tions as  confident  tal  as  those  of  a  clergyman  to 
almost  every  family  In  tbe  town  and  country 
round.  Of  hearty.  If  somewhat  brusque  man- 
ners, his  outward  ways  reflected  bis  kind  and 
compassionate  heart.  His  was  a  band  always 
open  to  the  poor,  never  more  lender  and  con- 
soling than  In  some  luckless  heme  where 

'-—lonely  wmat  retired  to  die  ** 
and  where,. is  he  well  knew,  the  blessings  of  tbe 
poor  must  be  bis  only  recompense—and  be  had 
them  In  abandonee.  Ills  practical  Christianity 
and  his  outspoken  frankness  are  well  Ulu* 
trated  by  an  anecdote  related  of  him  by  one  of 
the  older  residents  of  Concord.  He  bad  bees 
called  to  the  bedside  of  au  old  lady  dying  of 
ibat  "vague  disease"  which  we  call  old  age,  for 
lack  of  a  better  appe  Hal  ton.  Inclined  to  form 
her  own  opinions  on  religious  a*  well  as 
wo.  idly  matters,  blie  was  conspicuous  among  a 
ehuich-going  family  by  her  non-attendance  at 
divine  wmslilp.  Her  well-meaning  relatives, 
anxious  to  snatch  a  brand  from  tbe  burn  log, 
importuned  her  to  counect  herself  with  tbe 
ihnich  of  which  they  were  members.  One 
evening,  while  the  doctor  was  seated  by  ber 
bedside,  watching  tbe  alow  ebbing  of  ber  life, 
she  bethought  herself  of  asking  bl*  advice  on 
the  momentous  qut-stiuu  agitating  her  mind. 
After  stating  her  raw,  the  earnestly  affirmed 
that  all  her  life  the  bad  "loved  mercy,  dealt 
justly,  and  walked  humbly  with  hex  God.** 
'My   faith!"   was  the  reply  of  ber  spiritual 

adviser,  '■!  wouldn't  trouble  myself,  Mrs.  M . 

If  that  won't  save  yon,  nothing  will,"  Thus 
fortified  In  her  resolution,  tbe  old  Lady  dis- 
missed tbe  sui  j«*ct,  and  her  relatives  did  like- 
wise. 

What  1*  to  become  of  Old  Coneord  when  all 
tbe  old  Concordlan*  are  gone?  Time  must  be 
left  to  answer  that  question ;  and  should  It* 
future  be  marked  only  by  tbe  continuance  of 
that  culture  which  signalizes  It  above  all  other 
American  communities,  the  world  will  not  for- 
get what  It  has  been,  or  And  fault  with  what  It 
maybe. 


What    Charlefi    Dudley   Warner 
Thinks  of  Concord* 

Tbe  following  article  from  tbe  Hart- 
ford Couraot,  from  tbe  pen  of  this  most 
facile  of  American  writers  and  entitled 
"A  Model  Fourth,"  ffl  be  read  with 
epeci&l  interest  here  VJfcsVfc  /§}  f* 

"There  came  within  our  notice  one  cele- 
bration of  tbe  Foartb — doubtless  there 
were  many  more — whi  b  w»s  a  perfect  ex- 
atnple*uf  tm-  town  celebration  fugues  ed  by 
The  Col'bajtt  ou  the  morning  ot  the  im- 
mortal day.  It  occurred  at  Concord, Ma~«., 
a  charming  village,  which  l*  conspicuous 
for  patriot  sm.  for  pub!  c  r>phit,  for  a  thor- 
ough demorialic  >implicitv,  a?  it  is  'or  cul- 
ture ami  reuu-raei.t.  If  we  wi>he1  to 
direct  a  foreig  er  to  the  best  result*  of 
Americ  u  i*.»  itutioa*.  we  w»iil  I  show 
him  Cone  r->.  It  i*  vaguely  thought  of  in 
the  public  ouL-ide  -s  the  h- me  of  tb-  Irani- - 
ccndeutal  philosophers,  and  by  the  more 
charitable  a  d  better  Informed  as  a  town 
that  ha»  ieum**d  the  old  tradition  of  "(lain 
living  and  hiaeb  "hiuking  "  Cut  piobab-y 
few  k-<ow  bow  c  m^'eiely  the  democratic 
problem  ha*  b  i-ii  Mtlved  there,  iu  a  com- 
munity which  preserve*  niuip  icity  of  man- 
ners with  the  highest  Intel  eclual  devel- 
op* inent,  and  a  genuine  democracy 
wiiU  m:  ili-  slubtest  intrusion  up»m  ii. di- 
vidual independence.  We  might  expect 
that  w-  pt>..u  d  find  there  no  ostentation  of 


wealth,  but  w»»  should  hardly  expect  to 
note  also  the  absence  of  anv thine,  like  in- 
tellectual arro.anee,  w»>eh  may  he  a° 
offensive  in  iu  way  as  pride  of  attainment 
and  culture. 

It  wa^i  Thoreait's  belief  that  Concord  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  globe,  that  everything 
can  he  found  thee — except  perhaps  ihi 
fu'ly  d-veloped  elephant  and  hippopota- 
mus— that  exists  »ny  where.  I  would  not 
be  bafe  lor  a  naturalist  less  accomplished 
than  he.  to  controvert  his  opinion.  Cer- 
tainly the  town,  with  its  meadows,  gentle 
Iiius,  fore-is  and  waters,  has  great  variety 
aud  beauty.  The  lazy  Concord  river  winds 
through  it  mo-t  piciuresq-iely.  and  iu  its 
facilities  for  pleasuie  and  recreation,  ana  a 
constant  image  of  tranquil  life,  may  In*  said 
to  he  to  the  town  what  the  Xi-e  is  loE-jypu 
The  town  is  saturated  with  Revolutionary 
memo  les,  and  the  latest  news  »be  id'e 
visitor  hears  there  is  of  the  tight  at  the  o'd 
North  Bridge.  Sum*:  of  the  o'd  houses  that 
stood  by  .he  rnad-idc,  when  the  red  coats 
marched  iu  and  w>  re  peppered  out  of  it. 
y*t  linger  as  wi  uet>ses  and  ihe  e  is  no 
rud-  uo>i'Ji>n  fioin  th«  coionia  time:  in 
a  bundled  years  th^  elms  have  grown,  imd, 
always  uuU<  r  tht-  guide  of  refiueiu-iit,  th« 
village  of  the  hue  oid-fashi-  tied  mansions 
and  weil  kept  grounds  aud  ga-det.6,  ha> 
oimply  blos.-oined  into  comf-ut  and  b  auty. 
Even  'he  new  l:biary,sur'Ouuded  by  green- 
sward does  i-ot  -e-'in  a  modern  inin>vati  >n, 
but  a  gio "  Lb  it  the  liue  ol  the  ori.  iua'  cul- 
tore.  The  liver  encouia:es  a  test  f<r 
athletic  faport-  and  out  door  life  win.  h  are 
in  peifeit  harmony  with  the  open  b-  spi'al- 
iiy,  the  "go-  d  neighbor!  in  ess"  an  t  the  in- 
tellectual pursuits  of  th^  peopl**.  Because 
a  youug  ladv  can  real  Homer,  it  is  no 
reason  why  she  shou  d  not  he  far  to  tee, 
and  ab  e  <o  pit  I  a  yood  oar  in  a  dory,  or 
whatever  ihe  lit  1^  boats  are  called  thai  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  every  garden 

The  Fourth  opened  early  at  ConcorJ,=*nd 
y  H  not  ^*ilb  that  rune  exulosiv^ne-t  tu»; 
is  often  renardei  as  the  only  expression  ot 
patriot  sm.  At  half  pa-i  tight,  in  the 
fresbne  s  of  a  charming  morning,  the 
neighbors  assembled  ih  the  little  t  >wn  hall, 
and  began  the  home-made  and  h->iue-bred 
celebration,  jouug  a>.d  old.  cultivated  and 
simple,  with  kindly  greetings.  Upon  the 
platform  was  a  chorus  of  neighborhood  tal- 
ent, which  opened  the  exercises  with  an 
original  patriotic  anthem,  veiy  well  sung, 
but  more  naturally  from  the  fact  that  the 
sincere  sang  with  feeding,  and  seemed  to 
believe  every  word  they  uttered.  Judge 
Rock  wood  Hoar,  in  his  capacity  of  presi- 
dent of  the  day,  then  spoke  for  a  few  mo- 
menta, pleasantly  and  simp'y,  about  the 
old-fashioned  d*y — only  simple  words  be- 
ing necessary  to  the  descendants  of  tbe 
Concod  fight.  After  another  anthem  Mr. 
Emersou  arose  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  is  impossible  te>  convey 
any  sense  of  tbe  tender  veneration  in  wflich 
Mr.  Emerson  is  held  by  his  neighbors.  It 
is  not  all  explained  by  pride  in  his  great 
fame  snd  recognition  of  his  majestic  intel- 
lect; the  love  for  him  is  a  reflection  of  his 
sincere  revard  for  his  neighbors  and  his  tin- 
assumed  attachment  to  the  dear  old  town. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  born  in  1803,  and  at  his 
advanced  age  does  not  any  longer  trust 
.himself  to  say  mucb  in  public  beyond  Ibe 
written  wcrd  before  him.  We  sea  in  Ul 
face,  indeed,  evidence  of  a  student's  life  of 
three-quarters  of  a   century,    but  there  Is 

little  abatement  of  Intellectual  force  to 
these  strongly  marked  features  which  are 
alternately  swept  by  a  half  smile  and  a 
shade  of  sadness.  Without  any  introduc- 
tion be  began  to  read,  In  his  old  way,  with 
tbe  old  hesitation  at  a  word,  the  old  em- 
phasis that  searche*  out  of  the  words  their 
hidden  meaning.  He  niade  the  immortal 
document  his  own.  We  seemed  to  hear  it 
for  the  first  time,  so  fully  did  he  reveal  its 
aplrlL  The  catalogue  of  grievances  was 
read  very  much  ss  a  catalogue  would  be 
read,  a  sort  of  dry,  perslatent  and  yet  fas- 
cinating iteration,  but  in  the  lmi.ortant 
enunciations,  protests  and  pledges,  the 
reader's  voice  swelled  into  a  strong,  full 
and  solemn  tone.  The  reading  brought  out 
all  the  legal  precision  of  Ihe  document,  as 
well  as  its  patriotic  fervor.  It  was  some- 
thing memorable  <o  bear  in  Concord,wbere 
the  tin-t  gun  of  the  Revolution  was  fared, 
the  American  declaration  agwinst  political 
tyranny  read  by  the  great  poet  and  protest- 
ant  of  intellectual  freedom. 

The  whole  audience  then  joined  in  sing- 
ing "America/'  and  the  pre-fdent  an- 
nounced the  programme  of  the  day— a  borne 
programme: — A  hase-haJl  match  (alas  tba* 
it  should  be  so)  at  10.  a  regatta  at  1,  an 
athletic  contest  ou  the  fair  grounds  at  3 — 
in  all  of  which  the  contestants  were  tbe 
youths  of  tbe  town — and  In  the  evening  on. 
the  over  a>  "caanlsal  of  beat***'  TKe  hitter 
was  a  fairy  like  scene: — uj.k>ii  the  winding 
river  a  long  procession  of  row-boats, — with 
exiempotizfd  masts  and  lines  or  cordage 
upon  which  hung  colored  lanterns, — tilled 
with  gaymeny-makers  discharging  rockets 
and  R'imait  candles,   and   pacing  lu  Intri- 
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Tho  critical  illness  of  tbo  venerable 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  imp  re—  ed 
tlte  people  of  Concord  with  a  sense  of 
deep  moiiruiog  as  if  in  expectancy  of 
an  event  which  all  seem  to  feel  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  As  late  as  Wed- 
nesday his  malady  was  not  considered 
necessariij  fatal,  but  his  age,  his  recant 
feebleness  and.  of  course,  limited 
vitality,  were  not  coubidercd  sufficient 
to  cope  with  what  is  conceded  to  be  a 
very  serious  attack  of  pneumonia. 

The  last  time  air.  Emerson  was 
away  from  Concord  was  the  day  he 
attended  the  fuucral  of  Mr.  Longfellow. 
It  ha*  been  stated  that  on  that  occasion 
he  contracted  a  cold  which  resulted  in 
his  present  prostration.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fact.  Up  to  last  Wed- 
nesday he  had  been  iu  the  usual  health 
which  had  tavored  him  for  upward  of  a 
year.  One  or  two  warm  days  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  reduced  him  into 
the  imprudence  of  taking  a  short  walk 
without  an  overcoat,  and  to  this  lack  of 
caution  is  due  the  probable  fatal  illness 
ol  the  foremost  literary  genius  of 
America.  Since  taking  to  lib  bed,  the 
patient  has  at  times  seciucJ  indifferent 
to  all  surroundings.  At  firot  he  suffered 
severe  pains,  and  the  family  was  tear- 
ful that  death  would  ensue  almost  im- 
mediately. The  chict  attending  phy- 
sician has  been  Mr.  Kmcrsoo's  own 
son,  who  is  absent  from  the  bedside 
of  his  lather  hardly  for  a  single 
moment.        •^X19V        /   1$*^* 


Booial  Circle  Centennial  at  ConoorsL 
Tbe  residence  of  E.  K.  Wee,  «*<).,  In  Con  wd, 
Mass..  was  the  scene  of  a  notable  gBtberioc  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  at  which  time  tbe  Cononrd 
social  circle  celebrated  lis  centennial  annl  versary 
with  appropriate  literary  and  pocUI  exercises. 
The  membership  roll  ot  the  clnb,  limited  by  Ha 
constitution  to  twenty-five  gentlemen,  baa  bad 
Inscrilwd  nnon  It  the  names  of  some  of  Concord'* 
most  noted  "men  lx>th  «il  the  paM  cenerationH  and 
of  the  pr.-Kfiit  day.  The  circle  has  beid  its  meet- 
ing* on  each  Tuesday  evening  during  the  winter 
season,  at  the  h<»u*w»  ol  itu  several  ineuiben>4n 
rotation,  and  tbe  exercises  of  Tuesday  evening 
constituted  a  bapny  and  ttttinz  termination  of 
the  tii>t  century  of  its  existence.  The  snacious 
drawing-room  uf  the  host  was  transformed  Into  a 
bijou  tut-atre  for  tUe  o«-cai*iou.  Heantilol  bou- 
quet* adurued  the  mantels  and  lovely  stands  of 
SdTvt-rs  tilled  the  available  niche-*  uf  tbe  runm, 
while  (Kirtraits  of  several  of  the  past  members  of 
the  circle  depended  from  the  walls.  While  the 
compnnv  wa*  patlit-riiiC  it  was  entertained  with 
piano-lone  selections  by  Alter*  Florence  Whiting 
and  Mist  Florence  Hoar.  Ainoii^  tb^-e  present 
were  Italpb  Waldo  ttnenu»n  (tbe  veuior  member 
of  the  cl;i"K  wife  and  daughter,  the  Hon.  K. 
llock wood  Hoar  and  wife,  tin*  Hon.  tieorge  Hey* 
wood  ol  the  <*overuor'M  council,  J uUge  <J**ore-e  M. 
Hrooks  and  wife,  Funk  Ji.  Sanborn  and  wile,  tbo 
Itcv.  (irindall  KcyuoldM  and  Mite,  th.  Urv.  H.  M. 
<;nmt,  li.l>.,  and  wife,  Mr.  K.  W.  Kull  (the 
originator  of  the  Coucord  grape  cud  tbe  second 
oldest  ineiuber  of  the  club  in  |Mtiut  uf  ycajs^  W. 
\V.  Wheildon,  the  weil-kuowu  jouruaJutl,  and 
many  others.  Judge  Uoar  presided  In  bis  usual 
felicitous  manner  and  made  Ute  ojrtrniac  addrcas, 
wlni  h  was  followed  bv  papers  and  reuiiuiKxncea 
br  Judge  John  S.  Keyes,  the  fiev.  l>r.<  trout,  tit* 
ltev.  tiriuilall  Kevuolds,  itr.  tL  W.  Kmcrwon,  W. 
W.  Whcildon  and  air.  E.  W.  Bull,  and  a  j»«eui  by 
Mr.  K.  It.  S*ul»oru.  A  letter  was  received  irom 
L>r.  Jam*,  au  » ■  *-meui "-er,  regretting  bU  inability 
to  be  preKcnt  and  ex  pre--ini:  his  good  wisnee  lor 
tbe  continued  «eifareot  the  clnb.  Attbeeon- 
ciu-ion  of  the  intellectual  repast,  tbe  members 
andtlielrgueKts  |iartook  of  an  elegant  supper, 
alter  which  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  evening  wu 
spent  in  social  convene  and ireminUoenoe.  . 

i.iOWtAO.  — 

▲  ■•oklsfa  fVal*ir»ltal-Avj  Eastllah  Ki- 
Ma— f     of     Tborr«u-tonparl»on     of 
II  Un     With     Borrow— Ilia     M«tjctlt 
Power  Orar  Anlmali,  Etc. 
slow  a  man  like  Thoreau.  says  tbe  Tjondon 
▲ibena-um.  wbo  by  his  own  confession  went 
Into  tbo  woods  "to  transact  some  private  busi- 
ness wiih  tbe  fewest  obstacles."  and  wh",  as 
Emerson  {unconscious  of  Irony)  says,  "as  soon 
•a  be  bad  exhausted    the  odrantaircs  of  that 
aolHude  abandoned  it"— how  Mich  a  man  could 
observe  nature  as  closely  and    describe    nor 
aspects  as  admirablr  as  Tboresu  did  Is  a  stand- 
ins;  enigma.    To  stndy  nature  4.ue  student  niu*t 
forget  not  only  convention,  but  forget  himself 
— this   is   tbe   great   uom   of     the   genuine 
nature    worshipper.      But   here   was  a   man 


wbo  did  most  IniellnrenUy  etody  ber  and  yet 
never  for  a  moment  could  forgot  the  little  con- 
ventions of  Cobcord.  The  very  opposito  of 
George  Borrow,  tbe  truest  and  most  rimple- 
mlmled  lover  of  nature,  perhaps,  ll.at  has  lived 
lo  our  time,  he  »an  profoundly  soli' -conscious 
when  confronting;  nature,  and  yet  free  lrom 
Borrow*i  sbyness  in  tne  presence  uf  man.  To 
Borrow  the  enjoyment  of  nature  wa»  a)l- 
suflicing.  It  must  l»e  remembered,  however, 
that,  while  Borrow  was  born  In  England, 
Thoreau  was  born  in  A  mcrica,  the  very 
"pimple,"  to  u*e  Hawthorne's  word,  o'f 
modern  eeif-conhCloutui-«3.  With  all  our  ad- 
miration of  a  great  and  wonderful  people,  wo 
are  obliged  to  *ay  that,  at  presout, 

MATUBK  WOBBIIIP 
sneb  as  Borrow's,  or  cren  as  Wordsworth's.  1b 
scarcely  nos*tb)e  in  Amortra.  The  proud  self- 
sufficiency  of  a  Wordsworth  Is  needed  for  the 
soul  to  be* able  to  draw  Itself  from  hi. man  cur 
rounding*  and  bring  lt~elf  en  rappori  w.th  na- 
ture. Like  a  great  engle  unflcdeod,  who  feels, 
but,  as  yet,  dares  not  trust,  the  power  of  hla 
wings,  America,  while  in  uer  heart  knowing 
how  foolish  is  convention,  yet  answer*  to 
convention's  idle  breath  like  sn  JE.>\ian  harp. 
Not  knowing  how  reully  great  she  is,  her  cb.ei 
desire  is  still  to  show  u>  tbe  luurou^aA  world 
that,  without  a  long  history,  sne  u  a  a.rent 
country,  and  that,  without  .i  titled  arihto.  racy, 
sho  Is  patrician  and  perhaps  gcnle«d.  HI. 
Tninu  could,  no  doubt,  it  he  would,  uko  np  the 
subject.  Unit  tome  harmonious  general  princi- 
ple connected  with  the  climate,  air  or  food  of 
the  parent  country  that  would  fully  account 
for  (too  Infirmity .  yet  it  is  somewhat  dl-np- 
pointiiiK  to  thoso  wbo  must  needs  look  to 
America  as  the  promUed  laud.  But,  In  truth, 
the  whole  )il«lory  or  tbe  waning  of  the  pecul- 
iar liiblinct  for  chungo  which  belongs  to 
the  hum  in  race  alone  with  the  great 
pilmary  Instinct  of  conservatism  which 
runs  through  the  entire  animal  kingdom, 
acting.  Indeed,  as  a  drag  even  upon 
men,  but  keeping  tho  woo<lcbuck  a  bur. 
rower  and  without  a  lttcraturo  still, 
learning  nothing  and  lo*lng  nothing.  Much 
hns  been  said  about  the  hclf-sufficicncy  of 
Thoreau,  about  Its  being  more  pleasant  for 
him  lo  say  "No"  than  "Yes,"  but  we  have 
only  to  read  this  interesting  an  1  delightful 
diary,  "Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts,"  to 
see  bow  d  1  demit  was  this  selt-suthcjencv 
of  Tliorcau's  lrom  that  Kngluh  stobdness 
which  is  probably  requisite  for  tbo  mind  to 
free  u-clf  from  the  trammels  of  opinion 
and  confront  nature  with  calm  eyes.  Nothlne 
else  was  really  of  so  much  moment  to  Thoreau 
sis  educating  hl6  mind  up  to  the  Emersonian 
stfiminrd.  Therefore  the  pnzzung  question  in 
relation  to  Thoreau  it?.  Will  nature  reveal  her 
secrets  to  a  nia.<  who  can  never  look  at  her 
with  tho  frank  eye*  of  a  child,  but  look*  with 
tlio  eyes  of  an  interviewer  of  the  bookish, 
self  improving,  transe  n denial  species? 

T**at  an  Immense  objective  imwer  enn  co- 
exist with  an  entirely  subjective  temi.cmmcnt 
Is  seen  In  the  case  of  tioclbe.  perhaps  in  thL> 
cat,e  of  Shakesneare,  too.  In  Thoreau,  though 
alwavs  oc«-iipied  with  his  tenemu  or  self- 
Imorbvemeni,  the  bensoa  were  as  ncutn  »o 
those  of  an  Indian.  His  extraordinary  in- 
timacy with  the  lower  animal*  has  not  im- 
probably, however,  led  people  lo  take  an  ex- 
aggerated view  of  hie  Intimacy  with  nature. 
Tiieanima  s  are  not  trustworthy  witnesses  In 
the  question  of  a  man's  relation  to  nature.  Of 
human  charncter  they  are,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly t'oor  judges.  Bill  Nlkou'  dog  fully  and 
bonchtlv  boheved  bid  master  to  be  the  lir-l 
hero  hrtlio  world.  Tbo  fact  is  thnt  gratitude 
Is  a  p.ission  with  all  the  lower  animals,  and 
this  uemarcAtes  lliem  very  sharply  from  man, 
who  (though  ho  knows  generosity  and 
magnanimity,  which  the  lower  animals  do 
not)  knows  nothing  of  grnliludt),  save  as  a 
mere  sentiment,  except  In  very  tare  and  fiue 
natures.  While  a  greatly  caressed  chill  re 
suits  in  the  lncvtinnle  enfnut  gate,  a  grcslly 
oircsed  puppy  results  In  a  dog  IhM  would 
rejoice  to  lay  down  its  life  for  you  if  it  only 
knew  how.  Bv  arousing  this  passion  of  tho 
lower  animals  and  playing  upon  it,  anything 
can  bo  done  with  the  most  ferocious  croature, 
as  Thoreau  knew  uotorehc  began  his  remarka- 
ble experiments.     Moreover, 

TIIOUKAU'B  11AOVKTISM, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  exercised,  was  of 
that  peculiar  kluo  which,  wliiic  it  will  attract 
a  dog  or  a  heifer,  has  no  lullueucc  over  msn. 
Under  no  cii*ciiui6Linces  coiild  '1  bureau  have 
dominated  men.  but,  perhaps,  he  itossetised 
the  kind  of  maimelism  we  are  alluding  Lo 
more  strongly  than  any  other  man  who  ever 
lived.  VYoooerful  as  must  seem  to  nio^t 
poopie  the  power  of  attracting  Ash  from  a 
river.  It  1j  almost  incrcilible  to  tho  adept, 
for  the  eve  of  the  mugneiUer  can  here  9lay  no 
uarL  Vet  the  evidence  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  fl  -  h  would  sufler  Thoreau  to  put  bt_  hand 
into  tlie  river  and  lid  them  utlt 

But  all  this,  as  we  hav.:  said.  Is  no  evidence 
that  he  bad  wore  than  the  mere  observer'* 
Intimacy  wltn  nature— the  very  Intimacy,  In 
short,  which  he  was  peri>eiuallv  r-iicerlng  at 
In  the  man  of  srlcncc  It  Is  stranse,  indeed, 
toreadthc^e  sneer*  at  science  from  Thoreau, 
who  caa  Mm-elf  somewhat  of  a  man  of 
acence,  though  without  scientlfie  educa- 
tion. Tbe  tt  lent  1  He  method  u  the  only 
mothod  of  approaching  nature  st  all,  aave 
for  the  very  rarest  teniperamenu,  and 'I  horeau 
was  not  one  of  these.  The  cbiet  point  of  Inter- 
est about  Thoreau,  Indeed.  Is  that  U  is  imooe- 

alblo  to  classify  him.  lie  cannot  be  called  a 
man  of  science;  be  cannot  be  called  a  poet-  he 
cannot  i'»en  be  called  a  vrote  poet,  like  Car- 
Ivle  and  Kmer-on,  who,  without  the  a  1  ft  of 
»erse.  badstill  the  poet's  Impulse  for  subject- 
log  matter  to  the  demands  of  exprea-ional 
form.  Tne  ezamiiles  of  Thoreau's  so-called 
"poems"'  are  mon,  unmitigated  dogaerel  than 
even  Carlyle'a  and  Emerson's.  Mr.  Hanl>orn 
aires  with  much  prais*  some  specimen*  from 
Thoreau's  poem  •'Sympathy,**  which  first  ap- 
fsesred  In  Kmersmi's  Dial.  Tbey  are  common, 
ulnce  lUclf.  With  reward  to  men  of  sucb  splen- 
did giiti  as  Carlyle,  Emerson  and  Tborvau,  the 
remai  kable  thing  is  not  that  they  sliouid  have  no 
aense  of  metre — iiuhj  tine  anof  perhaps  great 
writers  have  had  uo  *enw  of  metre — but  that, 
having  none,  they  should  try  to  write  in  metre. 
We  only  wl>b  that  m«n  of  this  type  could 
write  in  metre. 


6rxx>AT  IK  the  Cocntry.  Having  received 
•  cordial  invitation  from  a  kind  friend  to  spend 
a  Sunday  with  him  and  his  famlrr  in  the  coun- 
try, I  most  cheerfully  accepted,  and  left  the  dtv 


on  Saturday,  the  1st  Irut..  at  4  P.  II.,  for  Con- 
cord, where  I  arrived  after  one  hoar.  My  friend 
took  me  into  his  cmrin^e  aud  rode  about  the 
town,  showing  me  the  fine  farms  and  (objocta 
of  genera]  and  public  interest.  We  stopped  at 
Mr.  Barrett's  place,  a  farmer,  residing  where  the 
military-  stores  were  secreted, — so  eajrerty  sought 
by  the  British  on  the  ever  memorable  I'.'th  of 
April,  1775.  Mr.  D.  showed  us  bit  extraordina- 
rily fine  herd  of  cows  and  heifers,  several  of 
which  are  Ayrf  hires,  deemed  by  many  the  best 
breed  for  milk  now  known; — also  several  grade 
animals,  as  wetl  as  some  line  ones,  demoninnted 
natives.  Mr.  B.*6  premise-,  gave  every  indica- 
tion of  bit  being  a  good  practical  farmer.  He 
sells  I116  milk  by  the  can,  for  the  city  market. 
Bur  as  evening  drew  on  my  friend  turned  bis 
face  homeward,  where  we  60on  arrived,  and 
were  met  with  a  most  hearty  welcome, — i»nch  as 
rural  wives,  and  daugiitcrs  know  bow  to  give 
nasbands  and  fathers,  when  returning  from  the 
business  cares  and  toils  of  the  day,  whether  ac- 
companied with  friends  or  uot.  Such  greetings 
gave  birth  probably,  to  the  oft  repeated  words- 
Be  H  ever  so  bumble, 
There's  no  place  like  Home- 
Here  for  the  first  time  this  season,  while  sit- 
ting in  my  friend's  bouse,  near  the  river,  was  I 
entertained  with  a  reptilian  concert,  whoax  per- 
formers comprised  frogs,  toadfl  and  peepen,  the 
latter  being  a  peculiar,  and  very  small  species  of 
the  frog  family.  To  mc  this  was  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment, tliongh  it  did  ir.dica.te  that  the 
lands  about  Concord  river  were  not  all  well 
drained.  How  cheering  to  a  denizen  of  the 
city,  thus  to  enjoy  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
Spring,— and  especially  on  the  hollowed  grounds 
of  Concord,  whose  early  settlers,  looking  to  God 
as  their  sovereign,  were  led  to  choose  this  pleas. 
ant  valley  as  their  habitation, — whose  happy 
agreement  and  union  may  have  suggested  the 
Dame  of  the  town,  one  whose  memory  no  true 
American  will  ever  fail  to  cherish,  no  matter 
where  his  lot  may  be  cast,  or  what  his  fortune. 
Sunday  morning  came.  It  was  overcast  and 
calm.  The  reptiles  were  quiet.  But  the  birds 
were  full  of  cheer  and  song.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  was  what  the  old  Puritans  called  "Sab* 
baday,"  they  seemed  not  a  whit  less  Intent  on 
Tocalizing  and  nest-building,  than  if  it  were  Mon- 
day. So  of  the  bees,  the  brooks,  the  river,  and 
the  gentle  breeze  which  came  np  with  Old  Sol, — 
all  were  merry  and  joy-inspiring.  Han,  how- 
ever, was  hushed  from  business,  and  seemed 
wrapt  In  meditation.  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor," 
was  commanded  by  Him  who  said  "Remember 
the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy,"  or  wholly,  t. 
e. ,  entire,  as  a  day  for  meditation,  reading,  pray- 
er, praise  and  worship. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  the  clouds  dis- 
persed, the  snn  shone  ont  with  all  his  wonted 
brightness,  and  the  bells  sounded  the  note  of 
preparation  for  public  worship.  Having  faith 
in  the  words  of  Him  who  once  said :  "The  Sab- 
bath was  mode  for  man,  and  not  mam  for  tbe 
Sabbath,"  I  remarked  to  my  friend,  that  I  pre- 
ferred going  on  a  bill  in  the  rear  of  his  cottage, 
to  meditate,  read,  and  worship,  to  descending 
into  the  valley  where  are  located  tbe  consecrated 
houses  for  worship.  I  know,  as  of  old,  that  it  is 
now  maintained  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship.  But  our  fathers, 
wc  read,  "worshipped  in  the  mountain''  So  I 
concluded  there  could  be  no  objection  to  wor- 
shipping on  a  hill,  and  as  my  friend  did  not  dis- 
sent from  my  view  of  the  case,  although  be 
went  in  one  direction,  with  his  wife,  and  I  an- 
other, with  no  such  pleasant  companion — taking 
along  M'aldcn,  as  a  fit  liturgy  of  nature.  After 
a  short  walk,  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  worship, 
and,  taking  the  recumbent  or  reposing  position, 
approved  by  ancient  usBge,  I  passed  the  hours 
usually  devoted  to  church-service  and  Sunday- 
school  lesson.1:,  most  happily  in  reading,  obser- 
ving tbe  infects,  and  listening  to  the  sweet  cho- 
ral-chanting of  the  birds  that  come  into  the  trees 
near  where  I  was  reposing. 

The  spot  selected  overlooked  the  battle-field  of 
Concord,  where,  on  the  1'Jth  of  April,  Bnttrick, 
after  receiving  the  fire  from  the  British  at  the 
North  Bridge,  leaped  into  the  air,  exclaiming, 
"Fire!  fellow-soldiers,  for  God's  sake,  fire!" 
"Fire!"  "fire!"  "fire!"  ran  from  lip  to  lip. 
When  tbey  did  fire,  two  of  the  Briton  fell,  and 
others  were  wounded;  they  60on  retreated.  The 
farmers  and  artizans  of  Concord  were  again  left 
in  possession  of  their  bridge.  This,  says  the 
Amer  au  historian,  "was  tbe  worl-1-renowncd 
battle  of  Concord;"  more  eventful,  he  might 
hare  addtd,  than  any  other  ever  fought.    Well 

did  Samuel  Adams  exclaim,  on  the  beginning  ot 
that  day,  as  with  the  ken  of  a  seer,  "Oh!  what 
•  glorious  morning  is  this  I"  It  was  a  glorious 
morning,  aside  from  Its  being  the  precursor  of 
American  freedom  from  British  bondage,  for  the 
grass  was  verdant  and  rank,  tbe  fields  had  been 
ploughed  for  tbe  reception  of  seed,  and  the  fruit 
trees  were  fragrant  with  blossoms,  and  the  birds 
sang  on  that  morning  as  merrily  as  on  the  2d  of 
May.  IBS*. 


Without  further  detail  ft  may  be  truthfully 
tald,  tbat  no  equal  period  of  probation  has  been 
more  crowded  with  incidents  of  the  highest  and 
most  inspiring  character.  The  time,  the  place, 
the  liturgy  and  ail  things  else  seemed  to  com- 
bine to  make  these  hours  a  foretaste,  as  ft  were, 
of  tbat  happy  future,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  where  the  good  have  joys 
that  no  tongue  can  describe. 

After  returning  from  this  hill  to  the  valley,  one 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  reminded  of  the  East- 
ern shepherd  of  olden  time,  who  went  up  from 
the  plains  of  11  oab  to  Mount  Nebo,  Pisgah's  top, 
or  a  hill,  to  hold  communion  with  God,  who  is 
worshipped  in  spirit  by  all  regenerated  hearts, 
whether  on  this  hill  or  at  Jerusalem.  Would 
cot  sneh  opportunities  serve  to  relax  the  hold  of 
sum  upon  lucre,— -to  make  him  lees  covetous  of 
money  and  worldly  glory  and  fame,  and  more 
happy  while  sojom^uaf  in  this -beautiful  world? 
Never  did  the  saying  that  "God  made  the  coun- 
try, and  man  the  town,"  seem  more  truthful, 
than  when  descending  from  Mount  Nebo,  to 
the  plains  of  Concord. 

Before  leaving  the  town,  which  was  on  Mon- 
day, I  visited  the  monument  that  marks  the 
spot  where  the  British  fell  m  the  King's  service; 
also,  the  old  mansion  where  Hawthorne  lived 
when  be  wrote  that  beautiful  book  known  as 
"Mi>s«e«  from  an  Old  Manse," — the  home  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  jnst  such  a  place  as  esse 
might  fancy  the  aage  of  Concord  would  select, — 
the  dwelling  puce  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  the 
author  of  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  MenrL 
mack  Rivera," — and  "Walden,"  or  "Life  fn  the 
Woods,"  a  very  attractive  and  interesting  volume 
to  all  lovers  of  nature,— the  residence  of  Alcott, 
tho  traiwi^udeiiuliHt  — the  future  home  of  the 
gifted  Hawthorne,  when -he  returns  to  his  native 
land, — and  the  grapery  of  E.  W.  Bull,  whose 
lift  has  been  devoted  to  the  success fuPculture 
and  improvement  of  this  delicious,  desirable, 
and  healthful  fruit.  The  well  known  and 
approved  Concord  grape  is  a  seedling  of  his. 
He  Is  now  engaged  producing  hybrids,  a  very 
delicate  and  nice  kind  of  business.  Mr  B. 
satisfied  me,  before  leaving  him,  that  he  can  pro- 
duce from  the  Concord  grape  as  delicious  sherry 
as  can  be  imparted. 

I  have  thus  but  alluded  to  some  few  of  the 
notable  things  of  the  memorable  old  town  of 
Concord,  which,  if  any  one  doubts,  or  deems 
overwrought,  let  him  go  thither  and  sec,  and  he 
will  return  with  the  conviction  of  an  Oriental 
Quocn,  saying,  "the  half  was  not  told  me." 


Mr.  Alcott  on  Thoreau., 

In  otic  of  hie  lecture*,  Mr. 
allusion  to  Thoreau,  as 
genius  who  broke  away  from  the  ooo* 
trntlirtioDs  of  life  and  fled  to  the  woods 
to  reconcile  them,  brought  Mr.  Alcott 
to  hie  feet  with  fresh  facts  about  his 
friend  Thoreau  that  are  too  good  to  be 
loet .  *  *Thoreau  "  ea  id  Mr.  Alcott, 
"was  an  extreme  individualist.  He 
was  named  after  old  1  hor,  the  North- 
man, whooriginiiled  the  saying,  4I  wiU 
find  a  way  or  cut  one*  and  never  Vest 
the  spirit  of  his  grcnt  ancestor.  He 
said  to  himself,  *I  will  bo  as  independ- 
ent of  the  human  race  as  rMtseiblc.'  He 
had  piwdipinita  common  sense,  no  one 
more.  He  also  had  a  liijrh  ideal  and 
rare  poetic  gifts.  He  was  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  nature  than  with  any  human 
being.  The  animals  knew  him  and  se- 
lected  him  as  tlieir  representative.  He 
was  a  simple,  natural  mnn.  In  my 
family,  when  wc  had  a  visit  from  him, 
the  word  passed,  4Mr.  Thoreau  has 
come;  wc  will  all  listcu.'  Wsarn  he 
projected  the  Walden  cabin  he  came  to 
mc  aud  said,  '  Uc.  Asrwtt,  set*!  mc  an 
ax,*  and  with  this  he  built  the  temple  of 
a  grand  primeval  man.  Here,  writh 
Homer  and  the  Bible,  he  lived  a  prac- 
tical aud  ideal  life.  He  anucxed  tho 
universe  to  Concord."  Then,  turning 
to  the  custodian  of  Thoreau's  MSS.V 
Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  who  was  in  the 
room.  Mr.  Alcott   said  that  Mr.  Blake 


had  spoken  to  hirn  in  tliis  w'-sc  :  "Well, 
rc»lly,  the  Bible  is  b  good  book,  but 
Henry's  ideas  come  so  near  I  sometime* 
take  a  text  from  bis  writings  hu<1  think 
of  it  all  day."  Then  Mr.  Alcott  added ; 
"Henry  Thorcau  was  one  grand  man." 
AH  this  was  said  with  a  glow  aud  flash 
that  thrilled  the  audience. 


•  •  •  •  • 

A  party  of  laale«  lrom  Boston  Tlelted  Coooord 
Int  autonio  in  search  of  U>«  frlneed  gentian.  A 
Concord  literary  man  wlio  «■  on  bis  daDy  way 
to  tbe  city  met  tbtm  at  tbe  railroad  station  ana 
gin  them,  M  no  tboacht,  ample directions  where 
to  find  tne  habitat  ol  too  abj  flower;  but  nelne 
more  aecustoniea  to  urica  parcmeots  than  to 
woodland  waias.  tbey  tramwd  lor  Half  a  day  an 
around  tne  cooatxr  between  Aanorsnnc  and 
Siutinc  fond,  without  nudlng  tbe  object  of 
tbeir  acarch.  At  leoEiu  tbey  dlaeoTereo  a  boose, 
at  wbicb  ttey  oeieruiloed  to  seek  for  fnrllier 
ruidance.  Tiie  noneat  old  lady,  on  Marine  tbeir 
■Doulries  aa  to  where  tbey  conlo  find  tbe  frtneed 
gentian,  looked  puzzled  at  brat,  but  at  length 
went  to  tbe  door  and  blew  tbe  bora  for  ber  boa- 
band,  wbo  was  afield,  me  old  man  beard  tne  re- 
newed unery.  wbicb  was  eon  Died  with  tbe  infor- 
mation tbat  Mr.  X.  (tne  literary  man)  bad  told 
tbeiu  tbat  It  waa  somewhere  In  thai  ylcinlty. 

.•Well."' be  replied  wltb  einpbula,  "tliat'e  ln»t 
aome  of  X.'s  cnaaed  nonsense.  He's  been  a-foolln' 
».  Ibere  aln  t  no  snob  place  as  French  Jnno 
non-  It's  Concord  Jonctloa,  and  it  a  only  a  little 
wan  of  orer  tbere.  and  U  yon  bony  tome  yoo'H 
kit  be  able  to  acteb  the  next  train  for  Boatan!" 

Tbey  horned,  and  they  did  catea  the  train. 


Concord  Social  Amnsementn. 

As  this  famous  village  has  long  been 
known  as  a  literary  centre,  and  of  IaTo 
as  a  headquarters  of  philosophy,  this 
article  will  aim  to  establish  its  claim  as 
a  promoter  of  social  amusements. 

l'crhups  no  spot  within  its  bouud- 
nrios  can  better  picture  forth  the  three 
nhovc-uamed  objects,  than  the  half-acre 
ol  ground  on  which  stand  "Wayside," 
the  hornoof  Hawthorno  ,  ho  "Orchard 
House,"  wlicro  Alrntt  iin.1  his  gifted 
daughter)  lived,  wrote  nnd  painted  ;  and 
the  rustic  School  of  Philosophy  where 
Harris,  Jones,  Alcott,  Sanborn,  Kmcry 
nnd  their  disciples  met  and  taught. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  papers 
about  the  teachings  of  this  school,  thnt 
wo  will  glance  at  the  larm  house  now 
occupied  by  Prof.  Harris,  which  was 
for  mnoy  yenrs  the  play-honso  of  the 
Little  AVomcu  whose  meny  prank; 
have  been  chronicled  nil  over  the  world 
Many  are  the  merry  games,  plays  nnd 
Irolics  with  which  the  old  beams  of 
this  ancient  house  havo  lung  in  con- 
trast to  the  grnvo  conversations  nud 
artistic  studies  for  which  t lie  house  is 
renowned.  The  posts  and  walls  of 
some  of  (lie  rooms  still  bear  tho  marks 
ol  tho  gifted  pencil  of  Amy,  wbo,  after 
winning  high  honors  as  an  artist,  rests 
from  her  labors  under  foreign  skies. 
Whsrcver  tho  famous  book  was  writ- 
ten, the  reader  cannot  fail  to  locate 
hero  the  homo  of  many  of  the  chief 
characters  of  Jo's  heroes  nnd  pets. 

Inside,  the  two  great  rooms,  one 
each  side  of  the  narrow  hall,  offer  flue 
opportunities  for  merry  games,  and  the 
kindly  smile  of  the  noblo  mistress  gave 
to  all  a  hearty  welcome. 

"tiik  WAYSIDK." 
As  the  inmates  of  both  houses  will 
appear  again  in  tho  accounts  of  the 
Dramatic  and  other  clubs,  we  will 
glance  at  tho  "Wayside,"  in  the  square 
tower  oo  top  of  which  tho  later  works 


of  Ilnwtlioro  wcro  written.  This 
houso  was  onco  occupied  by  Alcott,  by 
whom  it  wns,  like  tho  Orchard  House, 
remodeled  from  a  plain  old  farm- 
house, nnd  tho  hill  behind  it  was  cut 
into  terraces  and  divided  into  pictur- 
esque forms,  where  rustic  scats  and  ar- 
bors surprised  tho  traveller. 

Above  theso  artificial  paths  is  one 
more  interesting  than  all  the  others ;  a 
little  narrow  pa:h,  worn  by  feet  of  the 
etrnngo  genius  ns  ho  paced  up  nnd  down 
meditntiug  on  tho  curious  conceits 
which  were  to  be  crystalizcd  into  tho  en- 
during life  of  his  perfect  style. 

Although  Hawthorne  seemed  to 
shrink  from  general  society,  his  family 
gnvo  regular  receptions  for  a  long  time, 
receiving  their  friends  oo  a  fixed  even- 
ing of  each  week.  For  some  yeurs 
after  his  death  the  family  remained 
abroad,  nod  ns  (hero  the  mother  and 
daughter  died,  "Wayside"  was  used  as 
a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  but 
the  house  at  last  Pftnw-iwtO  th»  -ppajr 

thor  noil  poet,  who  married  Miss  lloso 
Hawthorne. 

'  On  the  lust  day  of  summer  (1882), 
they  entertained  their  friends  to  the 
uumber  of  fifty  by  a  Sunset  Party. 

The  guests  arrived  at  six  o'clock, 
nud  spent  n  pleasant  hour  in  wander- 
iDg  about  the  paths,  now  overgrown 
in  many  places  by  taDgled  shrubbery, 
and  watched  the  sunset  from  the  rc- 
raautic  poet's  walk,  or  swung  in  ham- 
mocks from  tho  overhanging  larches, 
or  reclined  on  rustic  scats  or  bright 
blankets  on  the  grassy  banks. 

At  seven  they  were  summoned  to  a 
fiuo  supper,  and  they  were  entertained 
with  merry  games  until  nine  o'clock. 

The  ucwest  of  the  games  used  was 
the  "Whispering  Gallery,"  for  which 
the  players  were  divided  into  two  com- 
panies, tho  loaders  of  which  were  ecat- 
cd  in  two  chairs,  placed  as  far  apart  as 
tho  size  of  the  room  would  allow.  They 
then  arranged  their  sides  as  near  their 
chairs  as  possible,  so  thnt  the  whisper- 
ing need  not  be  overheard.  Each 
cither  chose  fruit  or  flower  and  decided 
by  lot  which  side  should  begin,  nnd  an 
umpire  was  chosen  by  the  two  sides, 
who  took  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  between  tho  two  contestants. 
'1  he  umpire  told  which  side  to  begin, 
nnd  tho  players  on  that  side,  having 
chosen  "Iruit,"  tho  leader  hastily  called 
out  tho  numo  of  some  fruit  beginning 
with  A.  Tho  leader  of  tho  other  side 
gave  another  ;  they  replied  wi!h  great 
speed ;  for  if  the  umpire  counted  ten 
before  ouc  of  the  leaders  replied  to  the 
other,  ouc  player  of  tho  losing  side 
went  over  to  the  winning  one. 

The  players  helped  their  lender  by 
suggesting  to  him  some  fruit  beginning 
with  the  desired  letter,  but  whispered  it 
su  ns  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  other 
side,  for  they  could  use  any  word  they 
cliHUced  to  hear.  At  each  tictory  tho 
letter  was  chauged,  and  also  the  flower 
took  the  place  of  fruit  ;  and  as  the  win- 
ning siJo  always  selected  one  ol  tho 
losiug  sido  to  swell  their  own  numbers, 
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the  luck  coniinuously  changed,  aud 
great  fuu  was  inspired  by  the  man- 
mistakes  which  occurred  ;  lor  if  auy 
fruit  was  named  in  tho  place  of  a 
flower,  or  if  any  one  of  either 
had  been  mentioned  bclore  by  either 
side,  they  were  obliged  to  lose,  one  of 
their  players  uud  to  submit  to  a.  change 
of  article  aud  letter  for  the  noxt  trial. 
At  nine  the  scono  was  changed  to  an 
old-fashioned  candy  party,  and  oW  aud 
youufe  rivalled  each  other  iu  their 
efforts  to  pull  the  "lingering  sweltness 
long  drawu  out"  into  a  stats  of  white 
purity,  which  pleasant  oceopatioo  closed 
the  suuset  party,  at  the  hoar  when 
many  fashionable  people  begiu  to  dress 
for  tbe  far  less  seusiblo  ones. 

TUK   SOCIAL   CIX'DS. 

In  considering  the  causes  which  have 


contributed  to  make  tho  social  life  of 
Concord  so  attractive  93  to  draw  to  its 
quiot  shades  every  person  of  nolo  who 
comes  from  abroad,  as  well  as  many  ol 
the  brightost  of  tho  literary  stars  of 
America,  its  clubs  deserve  a  prominent 
place,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Con- 
cord Social  Circle,  which  claims  to 
have  originated  in  the  famous  Commit- 
tee of  safety,  which  was  formed  bclore 
the  Revolution  by  a  lew  patriots  who 
met  to  devise  means  which  resulted  in 
the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

At  any  rntc,  the  Social  Cirdo  is  the 
oldest  of  the  clubs,  as  it  has  .just  cele- 
brated its  one  hundredth  nnnivcrsniy  ; 
and  its  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
stimulate  social  sentiment  nnd  to  avoid 
topics  which  might  cause  dispute  among 
its  members,  which  have  been  com- 
posed of  citizens  representing  many 
varieties  of  opinion  nnd  belief.  Its  sim- 
ple lunches  Bccm  to  havo  grown  iuto 
sumptuous  banquets  with  the  growth 
of  luxury  in  the  \illngc.  A  younger 
rival  to  this  old  organization  hns  of 
late  been  started  by  the  younger  house- 
holders of  the  town,  who,  like  nil  mod- 
ern housekeepers,  seem  not  content  to 
begiu  as  their  fathers  did,  but  on  tho 
contrary,  strive  to  excol  them  iu  tho 
variety  nnd  stylo  of  the  weekly  suppers 
to  which  every  luxury  of  the  market  is 
mndo  to  contribute.  Many  members 
of  these  two  organizations  unito  in  the 
Concord  Club,  which  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  lor  two  years. 

Unlike  the  other  clubs,  which  meet 
at  each  member's  house  every  Tuesday 
during  the  season,  this  ouc  has  it  reg- 
ular club-house,  which  is  provided  with 
ovcry  appliance  for  indoor  amuscmcul, 
tho  lower  hull  being  furnished  with 
billiard-table,  rowing  apparatus  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  needed  for  modern 
light  gymnastics,  ns  well  ns  with  ta- 
bles fo:  newspapers  nud  writing  mate- 
rials. At  tho  eastern  end  of  this  main 
room  a  short  flight  of  steps  leads  into  a 
loDg  nnd  well-lighted  bowliog  alley, 
completely  furnished  with  everything 
needful  for  tho  games.  Ovor  tho  bil- 
liard-room is  n  neat  hall  provided  with 
all  games  of  a  quiet  nature,  nud  aleo 
with  ft  piano  for  use  at  tho  receptions, 
which  occur  often  during  the  wiutcr 
months. 


A  President  and  Vice,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Board  of  Directors  com- 
pose tho  cabinet  who  manage  the  social 
and  financial  affairs  of  this  club,  meet- 
ing every  week  in  the  upper  room,  which 
is  tastefully  decorated  with  pictures, 
curtains  and  other  ornaments,  promi- 
nent among  which  is  French's  bust  of 
Emerson,  who  wns  tho  only  honorary 
member. 

In  this  room  was  licld  i  lie  impromptu 
meeting  of  the  ladies  who,  gathered  to- 
gether hastily  by  nu  energetic  member, 
made  long  mourning  badges  for  every 
house  in  town  on  the  eveniug  previous 
to  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Emcrsou. 
"  At  the  r»""ov.l  r-tnT.  T.TiTtr.J  Iiiive 
their  equal  rlilile.  for  ell  nro  rordintly 
welcomed  to  (avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges  lice  of  charge.  In  fact,  their 
supremacy  has  been  acknowledged  in 
the  town  tor  many  yenrs  ;  for  iu  1822 
they  wcrclockcdout  of  a  building  which 
they  had  a  right  to  occupy  for  their 
singing  society  by  an  organization  who 
held  it  subject  to  this  permission,  which 
wns  given  to  the  ladies  by  the  town  au- 
thorities, who  paid  n  rart  ol  the  expen- 
ses. The  ladies  came  ns  usual  to  their 
regular  meeting,  but  finding  tho  door 
bnrrod  against  them,  they  broke  io  by 
force  and  went  on  with  their  practice 
harmoniously. 

The  Charitable  Society,  designed  and 
carried  on  wholly  by  ladies,  has  boon 
the  most  successful  and  enduring  organ- 
ization ever  started  iu  tho  village,  aud 
is  ever  ou  the  watch  for  opportunities 
of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  besides  striv- 
iug  to  mingle  in  social  union  persons  of 
various  shades  of  opiniou  nud  belief. 

The  Frolic  Club,  also  wholly  com- 
posed of  ladic*,  meets  every  other  week 
purely  for  social  amusements,  aud  these 
meetings  are  very  well  attended  and  arc 
of  the  most  gcuial  and  attractive  char- 
acter. Kach  member  receives  the  club 
at  her  house  iu  turn  nud  directs  the 
games  duriug  the  eveniug,  nud  all  strive 
to  invent  or  discover  some  wholly  new 
method  of  having  it  good  time  :  for  this 
purpose  uot  ouly  nil  foreign  nud  nativo 
books  are  drawn  upoo,  but  as  many 
original  games  and  puzzles  ns  possible 
arc  invented.  Many  doubtless  predic- 
ted a  short  and  dull  Ufa  for  this  club 
without  the  help  of  the  opposite  sex  ; 
hut  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  great 
success  in  every  way,  and  its  member- 
ship is  only  limited  by  tho  sizo  of  the 
rooms,  so  many  nro  always  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  bcnelits. 

The  Saturday  Club,  composed  in 
part  ftom  nil  the  others,  is  tho  most  as- 
piring aud  perhaps  the  most  literary  of 
any.as  its  honorary  anil  regubirmcmber- 
shif  comprises  the  most  distinguished 
of  tho  Concord  authors  nod  persons  of 
uolc,  F.mcrson,  Alcott,  Chnnning,  Prof. 
Harris,  Mrs.  nud  Miss  Emerson,  Miss 
Alcott,  etc.,  boiug  ou  the  fomcr  list, 
while  the  regular  membership  comprises 
twcaty-fivo  pcrsous  from  the  principal 
families  oi  the  town. 

Coder  the  ablo  Presidency  of  F.  1J. 
Sanborn,  Esq.,  this  club  has  goue  on 
very  succorislutly  for  ten  yet  rs,  since  it 
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was  origiuntcd by  the  gifted Mny  Alcott. 
who  hoped  to  tioilo  tho  study  of  art 
with  that  of  literature,  but  ns  she  eoon 
alter  lelt  for  lior  very  successful  artistic 
career,  too  soon  brought  to  h  close  by 
her  early  death,  the  club  gradually  as- 
sumed a  literal  y  and  social  character. 

As  often  as  possible  essays  are   read 
by  Doted  men  in  every  department  of 
literature  and  science,  after  which  all 
join  in  an  open  conversation  in  which 
the  ideas  of  the  essayist  are  still  farther 
evolved  by  qi  cations  frorajttnv  n^ber, 
and  are  also  very  often  /8trong|_  pom- 
bated,  as  nrnuy  hold  fixj,a  opinions  °n 
very  opp*.T,'itc  sides  ohire  great  questions 
of  tVic  day. 

When  do  visitor  from  nbroae)  b«P' 
pcDS  to  be  present  to  excite  iulcrest  ot 
debate,  the  member  it  whoso  house  the 
meeting  is  held  rends  some  original  ar- 
ticle or  proposes  somo  topic  for  conver- 
sation, and  upon  two  occasions  a  mag- 
azine has  been  read  !o  which  each 
member  contributed  anonymous  arti- 
cles iu  prose  ami  verse  which  wore 
criticised  and  commented  upon  by  all, 
and  several  of  which  alter  wards  found 
places  in  the  mngazincs  of  the  lime. 

Thus  many  papers  well  kuown  1° 
famo  have  had  their  first  rending  before 
this  club,  and  several  articles  by  well- 
known  writers,  ol  too  personal  a  char- 
acter for  general  publication,  have 
tound  their  only  audience  in  it.  Many 
of  the  chief  writers  of  America  have 
here  exercised  their  hobbies. 

rnriTAii  k.ntkiitainmknts. 
The  Coucord  Dramatic  Club  under 
mauy  names  has  nourished  for  many 
years  with  varying  fortunes,  uud  now 
occasionally  produces  standard  come- 
dies with  line  effect.  Its  present  elab- 
orate appointments  contrast  very 
strongly  with  the  very  simple  applian- 
ces ol  ancient  days,  wheu  the  Alcnlts, 
Ilawihorncs,  Prntls  and  Sanborns 
united  with  the  author  and  many  other 
schoolmates  in  their  very  primitive  and 
often  half- impromptu  performances. 

This  club  seldom  used  any  elaborate 
plays,  and  often  introduced  novelties 
which  have  since  become  very  nnpulnr. 
Amoug  them  mny  be  mentioned  the 
far-famed  Jnrley  Wax  Works,  which 
certainly  found  their  second  if  not  their 
first  representation  at  the  bauds,  of  this 
club. 

Many  have  been  the  ORUilKAL  claim* 
to  the  authorship  or  rather  adaptation 
ol  these  sccucs,  which  havo  in  tho 
bauds  of  ono  masculino  Mrs.  Jnrlcv 
built  a  chapel.  lu  thoso  of  another, 
these  tableaux  havo  been  an  efficient 
means  of  raising  money  for  charity  in 
nearly  every  city  of  tho  United  Slates, 
and  under  tho  direction  of  it  Southern 
lady  havo  also  came  1  thousands  cf 
dollars;  but  to  the  author  of  "Little 
Women"  the  famo  of  being  the  first  as 
well  as  tho  best  Mrs.  .larlcy  is  certain- 
ly due,  as  sho  assisted  Mr.  Ilolyoke 
of  Syracuse  in  the  very  first  rcpresen- 
tion  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  im- 
proved upon  his  idea  for  tho  Concord 
Club  tho  next  Benson. 


Every  one  1ms  doubtless  seen  this 
very  funny  performance,  which  ho  can 
never  forget,  if  well  carried  out,  and 
after  much  careful  search  the  origiu  of 
it  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  defi- 
nitely settled  ns  above.  Mnnv  other 
very  successful  dramatizations  from 
tho  works  ol  Dickens  were  also  pro- 
duced. 

In  llin  Uiiinbh-  <  "in  Mi i|>  ono  ol     the 
best  of  them,  a  lady,  kcjt  the  nm1i».vrc 
amused  for  ten  minutes  luring   an 
tcrvnl  by  her  pnntomimc   pcrformaut 
at  the  wash  lub.     Ono  of  the    mat 
gcrs  of  this  club,  has  been    Invited 
direct  great  charitable    entertainments 
in  nearly  every  city  from    Montreal  to 
St.  Louis,  and  from    its    records    two 
successful  books  on  amusements    hive 
been  compiled. 

Scvcrnl  of  the  noted  names  above 
mentioned  mny  also  be  fouud  ia  the 
list  of  tho  Fireside  Club,  which  met 
every  Saturday  night  lor  many  year!, 
and  which  lives  yet  in  many  branches 
and  imitations  in  different  cities,  and 
also  continues  its  meetings  from  time 
to    time    in    its    original    birthplace. 

This  was  an  old  fashioned  squats- 
room  ornamented  with  bright  curtains 
and  pictures,  and  lighted  by  u,  blHziup 
fire  of  pino  knots.  Under  tho  General 
idea  of  amusement,  games  nf  many 
kinds  were  played  which  tended  to  the 
improvement  of  the  miud,  the  strength- 
ening of  tho  memory,  and  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  rhyming  faculty. 

These  games  have  been  collected  in 
a  book,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
many  bright  sayings  and  witty  nud 
musical  verses  should  not  havo  been 
preserved,  for  all  tho  papers  were 
burned  on  tho  hearth.  Soma  of  them, 
however,  arc  still  cxlatit,  having  been 
preserved  like  the  sougs  of  Homer  by 
tho  memory  of  ono  of  Iho  distinguished 
guests,  who  not  only  jould  commit 
them  to  memory  after  hearing  them 
once,  but  could  rctxiu  them  fresh  alter 
a.lapsc  ol  thirty  years. 

Whether  from  practice  or 
from  tho  inspiration  alforded 
by  this  unique  club,  many 
of  its  members  have  since  made  for 
themselves  worthy  names  in  literature, 
and  some  of  them  often  meet  to  plnv 
again  the  merry  games  with  tho  same 
interest  which  they  felt  in  youth. 

These  clubs  with  the  more  common 
and  uuiversnl  gathering  known  to  every 
villnge,  such  ns  parish  and  Sunday 
school  supper  parties,  aro  the  chief 
features  of  in-door   social    amusement. 

The  various  societies  who  wj8n  to 
raiec  money  for  their  charities,  neck  to 
vary  the  entertainment  provided,  and 
to  tempt  the  plcnsure-eccftcr-  with  nov- 
elties of  every  sort.  Japanese  tea-par- 
tics,  where  tea  is  sold  in  gay  pagodas 
by  dark-eyed  maidens  iu  Yaukco-Japu- 
ncso  costumes,  tho  buyer  being  allowed 
to  keep  the  cup  as  a  souvenir  of  tho  sel- 
ler, vio  with  bazaars  ol  ovcry  nation 
under  tho  iuu. 

Tho  Holidays  have  each  their  dis- 
tinctive partios ,  that  on  the  4th  of  July 


showing  the  progress  of  time  by  de- 
voting tho  day  to  children  of  a  differ- 
ent age.  At  two  o'clock  tho  ball  is 
filled  with  babies  who  are  amused  with 
toys  of  every  sort,  and  at  four,    larger 

children  tako  their  places  with  game 
and  marches,  and  so  on  until  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  youths  and  maidens 
join  in  tho  merry  diversions,  to  llic  ad- 
miration of  gray-haired  gossips  who 
gathei  Inter  to  talk  over  the  glories  of 
Iho  good  old  days]  when  they  wero 
young. 

Christinas  brings  each  year  sorm 
ucw  method  of  commemoration.  In 
spring  a  grand  costumo-party  calls  out 
the  cqergics  of  old  and  young,  who 
seek  for  unique  characters  everywhere. 
The  guests  aro  usually  received  by 
some  potablo  personage,  and  miuy 
curious  devises  each  scasou  arc  inven- 
ted, tondd  interest  to  the  motley  scene. 
These  public  gatherings  nro  all  held 
iu  the  Town  If  nil,  which  will  ever  be 
memorable  (ram  the  fact  that  on  its 
platform  Mr.  pmerson  has  delivered 
one  hundred  free  lectures  for  Iho  bcuc- 
fit  of  the  Concord  Lyceum. 

ot;T-or-|tP0l!  amisi;mi:nts. 
Com-jrd  depends  for  out-of-door 
amusements  chiefly  on  ils  abuudaut 
water-supply.  Three  great  ponds  lie 
just  outside  tho  village,  one  of  which 
furnishes  llio  purest  water  in  such 
abundance  that  every  lawn  is  kept  in 
"liviug  green  wheu  tho  ficrco  drought 
turns  tho  outlying  pnsluros  brown  and 
bare."  Ou  these  green  lawns,  croquet 
and  lawu-tcnnis  cjurls  abound,  and 
flower  culture  pleasantly  employs  (lie 
labor  of  many  fair  hands. 

'.'he  garden  of  the  Kmcrson  house 
has  tor  years  set  n  good  example  iu 
horticulture,  the  goutlu  lady  herself 
having  devoted  much  time  to  her  roses 
aud  hollyhocks,  which  became  lamous 
before  ladies  gave  their  rbwer-bsds  up 
too  much  to  the  less  poetic  !nsto  of  the 
hired  gardeners.  Waldcu  l'ond  lies 
near  the  ono  mentioned  above,  and 
White  l'ond  three  miles  away  to  the 
westward,  both  once  reflecting  the 
deep  green  nf  Iho  unbroken  forest  in 
their  crystal  depths,  until  tho  rail- 
roads, whoso  iron  wheels  delight  to  in- 
vade the  most  delicious  wooded  priva- 
cies, havo  cursed  both  with  their  de- 
stroying prosenco. 

The  latter  pond  preserves  ils  solemn 
quicl,  for  Iho  trains  pais  bo  seldom 
that  when  reeling  under  tho  greet 
pines  on  the  eastern  side,  the  lover  nf 
solitude  enn  ipnagino  himself  fur  from 
mortal  haunts,  and  lor  this  reason  it  is 
used  as  u  swimming-place  by  tho 
young  people,  as  the  water  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  tho  sand  forms  a  hard  floor 
as  white  as  snow.  Waldcu  is  now 
chiefly  given  i|p  to  public  picnics,  and 
is  little  visited  jn  the  summer  by  Iho 
youog  people  of  Iho  village,  cxt-pt  by 
the  philanthropic  fair  who  on  every 
Thursday  receive  one  thousand  chil- 
dren from  the  worst  part*  of  Boitoo, 
who  are  fed  and  washed  and  enter- 
tained with  merry    game*    uudcr    tho 


trees,'  nud  by  dances  in  tho  pavilions 
with  which  tho  railroads  have  nrua- 
meutcd  their  extensive  grounds. 

Thorcou's  cove,  so  lonat  'ho  ujbodo 
of  solitude,  ia  devoted  to  l|io  very  so- 
cial amusement  of  over  two  hundred, 
boys,  Mack  and  while,  who  may  bo- 
seen  swimming  there  at  ouce,  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  Poor  Children's  Sum- 
mer I'icnics.  A  pile  of  stones  only 
marks  the  site  of  Thorenu's  hul,  which 
stood  on  the  hillside  behind  the  cove 
a  hundred  rods  from  the  water  Tho 
place  is  constantly  visited  by  pleasure- 
parties,  who  come  nearly  cvory  day,  to 
tho  myriad  picnics  of  every  kind,  and 
pilgrims  from  many  a  distaut  city  a'so 
picnic  daily  at  Iho  Baltic  Ground  by 
the  majestic  Minulo  Muo. 

Kvcry  pleasant  day  finds  some  mer- 
ry party  of  pleasure-seekers  explores 
its  beautiful  banks  for  new  picnic 
grounds.  l'"or  eleven  miles  il  presents 
a  tempting  variety  of  lovely  places  in 
which  to  camp,  many  of  which  maybe 
found  described  in  Thorcau's  well- 
known  book. 

Ball's  Hill,  three  miles  liom  the 
village,  is  tho  favorite  of  the  most  dis- 
tant places  withiu  au  easy  row  down 
river.  A  great  oak-trco  spreads  its 
branches  close  to  Iho  lundiug-placo, 
from  which  beautiful  wood-paths  tempt 
the  waudcrcrs  iu  every  dircctiou,  and 
lead  to  lovely  views  of  the  great  mead- 
ows five  miles  long,  and  a  mile  in 
width,  which  first  tempted  tho  curly 
Pilgrims  of  HW5.  Rowing  up  river 
from  this  hill  on  their  return  nt  sunset, 
the  scene  of  tl|C  tragedy  is  passed  where 
Curtis  and  Hawthorne  took  Irom  tho 
water  a  drowned  girl,  who  furnished 
i'JC.;«ttcr  writer  with  the  climax  of  the 
Blithedale  romaucc. 

Above  this  high  bauk  is  tho  homo 
for  two  years  pi  George  William  Cur- 
tis, aud  the  musleriug-plnce  of  the 
"embattled  farmers,"  just  before  they 
marched  down  to  give  "the  shot  heard 
around  the  world."  Beside  this  hill  is 
tho  farm  of  tho  great  Brook  Parmer, 
who  has  written  his  everlasting  auto- 
graph iu  all  tue  by-placos  and  secret 
nooks  of  Coucord  woods  aid  Holds,  for 
wherever  the  astouished  tolanist  dis- 
covers some  rare  plant  or  botanical 
curiosity,  uuknown  to  the  locality,  he 
exclaims  at  ouce,  "Minot  Pratt." 

Among  the  mauy  out-of-door  diver- 
sions we  may  name : 

The  gipsy  parly  wilh  its  caipp- 
ketllc,  lorlunc  telling  lodge,  weird 
dances  aud  luniiy  songs.  Tho  Shakes- 
peare festival,  where  his  out-of-door 
comedies,  As  You  Like  it,  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  and  The  Tempest 
are  rend  in  character.  Tho  Harvest 
Home,  with  its  grand  suppor  ol  hot 
corn  aud  roasted  potatoes,  cooked  in 
tho  ashes  of  a.huge  drift-wood  firo.  The 
Dickens,  Scott  and  Burua  parlies, 
wbera  nil  personate  some  creation  of 
tho  choacn  author.  The  popcorn  party, 
where  poppers  aro  ehake  i  ovjr  the 
glowing  coals,  nnd  the  quieter,  but  not 
loss  pleasant  hammock  parlies,    where 


cncli  one  swings  hi*  own  hummock  iu 
(lie  Icnly  simile,  ucnr  enough  lo  enjoy 
tho  quiet  conversation  nr  plcnsnnt 
rcmling  of  some  rongenial  friend. 

Space  forbiils  n  more  extended 
account  ol  tho  many  social  amusements 
for  which  this  town  hns  long  hecn 
known,  but  enough  hints  have  been 
given  to  mnko  it  very  ensjr  lor  persons 
who  have  a  gonitis  (or  such  amuse- 
ments, to  enlnrgo  nud  carry  them  ou 
in  their  own  wny  most  successfully. 
A  country  village  mny  bo  the  dullest  nr 
tlio  most  delightful  resort,  nod  tho  de- 
cision rests  upon  its  inhabitants  wholly. 
If  brokon  up  into  little  cliques  and  clani>, 
social  lifo  becomes  a  dreary  routine, 
which  can  oltcu  be  changed  into  a 
healthful  channel  by  a  little  efTort  in 
the  right  direction. 

EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

THURSDAY.    APRIL    17.    1B»4. 

A     VISIT    TO    COyCORD. 

Cn  a  certain  day  not  lose  siuce,  the  roaring 
lico  who  ravages  K^w  Enfilau.l  for  tliree 
arxntl-B  of  tte  year,  under  ilie  name  of  Beanli- 
fol  Si'rinfj,  assumed  a  disguise.  Heuieujber- 
iag,  perhaps,  all  tlie  pretty  things  tuat  have 
Wen  written  and  snnc  and  painted  coneern- 
irc  Liin,  and  realizing  how  utterly  unde- 
serving he  »aa  of  theui.  this  wiudy  monster 
withdrew  his  sharp  claws  from  New  England 
vital,  ar.d  stroked  with  velvet  paws  her 
worn  and  irritated  lierv*^.  His  breatb  grow 
as  balmy  as  that  of  his  fair  sister, 
the  ardently-longed-for  Summer.  The  sky 
was  of  a  softest  blue,  and  men  left  off  their 
•vercoats,  while  graceful  feminine  rigures 
came  out  peeled  of  their  heavy  conccaliug 
wraps,  and  clad  in  light,  close-fitting  gar- 
ments. 

On  such  a  dav  the  city  was  intolerable,  ami 
a  long- planned  pilgrimage  to  the  classic 
grcuxd  of  Conco^l  was  made  by  the  writer 
anil  one  congenial  friend.  There  was  a  third 
who  wanted  to  join  us,  but  we  would  n't  let 
aim ;  two,  even  when  they  are  of  the  same 
sex,  are  better  travelling  companions  than 
three.  At  the  station  wcwere  taken  in  charge 
fey  a  worthy  citizen  of  Concord,  he  of  the  one 
arm  who  so  skilfully  manages  his  pair 
<■!  horses  and  the  large,  old-fashioned  vehicle 
to  which  they  are  attached.  The  price  he 
asks  its  seems  extravagant,  but  that  empty 
sleeve  forbids  cur  questioning  it.  It  is  better 
that  he  should  s*ll  his  laltor  dear  than  that, 
like  many  another  veteran,  he  should  pass 
his  life  in  the  idleness  of  one  of  the  great 
"Hemes."  His  company  is  well  worth  pay- 
ing something  for,  we  soon  find. 

"What  will  you  see  first?"  queries'  the 
Jelu. 

"The  Old  Manse,"  both  exclaim  at  once,  aud 
away  we  are  rattled  at  a  sharp  pace  towards 
that  mysterious  dwelling.  "It  looks  just  as 
it  onght  to  look,"  exclaimed  my  companion 
as  we  descended  from  the  carriage  which  had 
drawn  up  on  the  greensward.  A  half-dozen 
went  stones  siinK  into  the  earth  led  to  the 
porch  overhung  in  summer  time  with  sweet 
elimhing  roses.  These  worn  stone  steps,  over 
which  Nathaniel  Hawtliorne'sfeethad  passed 
so  olten,  seemed  to  bring  its  nearer  to  him 
than  anything  else  which  we  saw  on  that  day. 
The  Mause  is  ft  large,  comfortable-looking 
h»npe,  with  sloping  eaves,  and  large  windows 
twinkling  with  many  small  panes  of  glass.  It 
is  very  gray,  and  the  moss  clings  about  the 
stone  at  its  threshold  and  creeps  tenderly 
from  under  the  eaves.  A  bit  of  this  green, 
leathery  stuff  stands  lieforc  me  in  a  saucer 
as  I  wri  te.and  near  the  saucer  stands  a  volume 
•f  ''Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 

The  house  is  divided  directly  in  the  middle 
by  an  entry  running  the  whole  length.  On 
the  left  hand  is  a  bright,  sunny  mom,  fitted 
as  a  study ;  bnt  we  learn  that  at  the  tone 
wLen  the  Eawthornes  lived  here  it  was  used 
a'trely  a*  a  storeroom.  He  was  so  shy  a 
•joan  that  be  preferred  to  work  in  an  upper 
kack  room,  where  there  seemed  less  chance 
«f  interruption  by  visitors.  The  view  from 
the  windows  of  this  room  bad  doubtless 
much  lo  do  with  bis  preference  tor  It.  The 
sweeping  hillside  and  the  breadth  of  water 
beyond,  with  the  shadowy  trees  *rf'«"llm  the 

xruum  line,  must  have  often  served  as  the 
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eeckgronnd  on  which  be  drew  fcte1.nn40.lMM. 
Ufa)  figure*.  In  the  dining-room  beneath  this 
there  are  lowe  precious  panes  of  glons,  where 
a  diamond  has  left  records  of  the  events 
which  were  all-important  to  the  j  011  or  con  pie 
who  organ  their  life  journey  together  in  the 
mysterious  Old  Manse.  Ou  each  and  each  a 
siiote  Rose  Hawthorne  stood  on  the  window 
aaat.  Blie  measured  two  feet  and  three 
inches,  says  one  legend.  Another  read*. 
"Entiymion  painted  in  this  room.  Feb.  2-t, 
In—."  A  wore  illiterate  than  cultivated  vis- 
iter on  reading  this  once  exclaimed — 

"Why,  1  did  not  know  that  Endymion  was 
a  painter!** 

Sirs.  Jlawthome  li&Ul  great.  Khlll  with  Lei- 
pencil,  and  besides  ibe  "Endymion,*'  many 
lovely  things  were  ]>jin1eri  during  their  stay 
-tthe  Old  Manse.  Among  other  thing*,  f 
bav.°  Wen  toMjty  a  lady  who  made  her  wed- 
dicg  vihit  to  tin:  young  con  tile,  of  the  fan- 
ciful pen-and-ink  drawings  wii.li  which 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  emioh-Hl  the  per- 
fectly simple  while  wooden  furniture 
wish  win  eh  her  own  room  was  furnished. 
Her  exquisite  ia»i«  redeemed  any  want  of 
tlegai.ee  which  tin-  simple  house  uii^bt  otue*' 
w;*e  have  shown ;  rt  was  tl.eu,  as  it  is  now, 
expressive  of  a  perfect  taste  and  ren'u.?nieut. 
Though  the  day  was  so  warm,  a  tire  crackled 
en  the  hearth,  and  as  the  tiflines  leaped  up 
the  wide  chimney  I  looked  at  them  with  a 
new  sei.se  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  tire- 
fire  in  which  the  master  of  the  Manse  saw 
ou.jIj  wonderful  slglita,  which  he  has  ko  iaar- 
▼t»lou")ly  interpreted. 

Tj.e  Kiuersou  house  is  a  fine,  stately  uditit-e 
of  strong,  &ut n]  wood,  built  in  the  days  before 
the  rage  for  knick-knackery  In  houses 
elothed  itself  in  the  wide-stretched  phrase  of 
the  Queen  Anne  style.  Its  dark  green  blinds 
are  in  the  tone  of  the  evergreen  trees 
that  stand  near  by,  aud  the  brass  knocker 
And  door-handle  harmonize  nicely  with  the 
sober  colors.  We  are  kindly  received  an  1 
£dn:itted  to  the  library,  the  room  wherein 
Ralph  Will  do  Emerson  lived  ami  did  so 
large  a  part  01  his  life  work.  In  is  a  sunny, 
bright  room,  on  the  left  of  the  front  door; 
the  intrusion  of  friends  iu  this  study  was  uot 
so  much  feared  as  in  the  upper  library  of  the 
Old  Mat  Be.  A  portrait  of  Thomas  Carljie  is 
hung  with  green  creeping  feathery  plann,  aud 
«n  a  shelf  of  the  bookcase  stretch  tho  works 
•f  that  great  writer  in  an  unbroken  row. 
From  a  corner,  between  two  windows, 
stands  a  copy  of  French's  portrait-bust  of 
Emerson.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  like- 
ness, tender  and  expressive.  The  face 
is  of  a  younger  man  than  we  remember  him 
»o  have  looked  in  the  soft,  fsilvery  twilight  oi 
bis  life.  This  face  is  of  a  man  still  stvoug 
and  vigorous,  with  powers  not  yet  spent,  and 
busy  brain  still  active  and  creative. 

In  the  features  of  the  daughter  of  the  great 
■can  we  trace  a  strong  resemblance  to  these 
strcnger  outlines  which  French  has  so  forci- 
bly reproduced.  Seeing  her  there  in  the 
room  where  she  bore  so  large  a  share  of  his  la- 
bors, sittingnear  the  tableat  which  such  grand 
trcnghts  were  transfixed  to  neper  tor  man- 
kind to  read  and  grow  wise  from  reading,  the 
cm  which  she  and  we  and  all  humanity  haw 
buffered  in  his  death  comes  e»engly  home  to 
us.  To  sit  silent  for  a  moment  in  the  chair 
where  he  so  often  sat,  to  let  one's  eyee  rat 
npon  ibe  landscape  so  familiar  to  him,  was 
indeed  a  privilege  which  richly  rewarded  our 
pilgrimage  to  Concord. 

A  glance  at  the  house  where  Thoraan  lived, 
a  brief  visit  to  the  new  library  end  to  the 
academy,  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  Aloost 
homestead,  and  our  visit— all  too  brief— la  at 
an  end.  A  handful  of  green  moss 
from  the  Old  Manse,  a  spray  of  gray-tipped 
pussy  willow  from  the  trees  which  shade 
the  heroic  battle-gronnd  of  Concord,  and  a 
-■  <re  of  tender  recollections  —  these  we 
brought  back  with  us.  The  next  day  the 
r-oft  blue  sky  was  bleached  to  aalaty  gray, 
ibe  greening  grass  was  spread  with  a  light, 
■.cwny  carpet  of  now,  and  this  but  enhanced 
he  beauty  of  our  memory  of  onr  firet 
spring  day. 


the  hollow  are  populous  with  craves,  ami  upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  imM  tome  tiny  mooed. 
marked  with  small  stones,  tbere  la  a  big  plnklsh- 
white  rook  that  seems  to  bare  grows  tiers  and 
been  left  undisturbed  when  the  hill  was  prepared 
for  the  put  poses  of  burial.  About  this  big  white 
stone  tbere  Is  a  beaten  path,  wb'ch  keeps  clear, 
however,  of  the  tiny  graves  that  surround ' 
the  lock.  Walking  along  the  bill-top  toward  the 
setting  sun,  the  Listener  cime  npon  a  plot 
of  ground  u>~.-oDMfcd  by  a  rugged  arbor- vita? 
hedge,  and  at  the  westernmost  ed*e  of  the  plot  a 
long,  long  grave,  wliii  a  little  rounded  slab  at 
either  end,  Lcrrcely  more  t*au  a  foot  bt^b,  Tois 
grave,  too,  was  surrounded  with  the  graves  or 
children,  and  about  It  wound  toe  same  strange, 
beaten  path.  The  bill  and  the  hollow,  save  for 
the  doll  gra.in*  sound  of  a  gsuved lager's  spade 
ball  way  down  the  aiope,  was  as  silent  and  de- 
serted as  death  coula  be ;  and  yet  here  were  these 
beaten  paths  about  tb's  rock  and  this  long  grave, 
looking  as  If  they  were  trodden  siresheveiy  hoar, 
perhaps  at  that  very  moment  by  guardians  or 
whom  nothing  was  seen,  but  who  left  their  foot- 
prints on  the  earth.  Turning  aside  from  this 
plot,  the  Listener  saw  stlM  another  grave  about 
which  the  same  path  ran— a  lit  Je  f sinter  here,  as 
if  tbe  guardians  bad  trodden  more  lightly,  but 
still  plainly  visible.  At  the  head  of  this  grave 
there  was  a  plain,  dark  sandstone  slab,  marked 
with  tbe  name  of  the  man  who  llei  below  It;  and 
around  It  there  were  other  t'abs  I'mo*.  exactly, 
like  it.    Tbe  strange  p-ab  did  not  spue.  -  a*ain. 

It  Is  not  the  Listener's  purpose  to  mystify  the 
reader,  but  simply  to  sketch,  with  the  fewest  lines, 
the  appearance  of  the  graves  of  three  of  our  Com-. 
monweaHb's  greatest  men  of  letters—  Emerson'd 
and  Hawthorne's  and  Thoreau's.  The  pi  ok -white 
rock  is  the  only  memorial  that  marks  the  grave  of 
Emerson— a  sufficient  one  for  this  generation  at 
least,  which  needs  no  carved  record  to  mark  tbe 
burial  place  of  its  greatest  native  spiritual  guide. 
The  little  slab  at  tbe  head  of  the  long  grave  In  the 
enclosure  of  arbor-vita'  be_rs  upon  it  tbe  word 
•■Hawthorne"— that  Is  ail.  Tbe  low  bead  and  foot 
stones  have  already  grown  mossy  and  ancient  lo  tbe 
shade  on  tbe  hill  top.  And  the  third  gravestone 
bears  upon  it  the  name  of  Henry  D.  Tboreau,  and 
tbe  brief  record  of  tbe  birth  and  death  of  the  man 
whose  wood-notes  still  so  widely  echo.  Where  else  in 
all  the  world  can  be  found  the  clustering  graves  of 
three  great  men,  that  are  so  simply  marked  as 
these?  Tbe  rich,  pretentious  man  is  pretentious  at 
ter  dtatb,  and  his  monument,  in  glittering  marble 
or  Imposing  granite,  emphasizes  to  the  living  tbe 
littleness  of  bis  l*fe.  The  simple  marking  of  the 
resting-places  of  tbeie  great  men,  on  tbe  contrary, 
impresses  upon  the  beholder,  In  a  degree  th-t  no 
Tosty  shaft  could  possibly  attain,  the  lesson  of  the 
greatness  of  their  stature  above  that  of  contnon 
men.  The  beaten  path  of  tbe  pilgrim  does  not  en- 
circle the  rich  man's  £rave  a.,  tbe  foot  of  the  bill" 
nor  wonld  It  wind  otherwise  than  as  it  does,  in  bom- 
age  ard  respect,  about  the  grave  of  Emerson,  It 
the  gtsve  were  totally  unmarked. 

It  Is  not  to  be  assumed,  because  this  contrast 
has  been  drawn,  that  Sleepy  Hollow  Is  like  the 
common,  pretention*  city  cemetery,  w.th  its  mul- 
titudes of  monuments,  in  wretched  taste,  crowd- 
ing the  ground  with  tbe  va*nes.  of  all  ostentation, 
the  ostentation  of  the  dead.  Sleepy  Hollow  is  a  quiet, 
simple,  lovely  burylno>ground,  which  Hawthorne, 
Tboreau  and  Emerson,  living,  mijht  well  have 
chosen  for  their  place  of  burial.  Bat  even  the 
little  pretenee  that  i*  found  there,  in  behalf  of 
men  whose  story.  If  it  li  toid  to  f utoie  genera- 
tions at  all,  must  be  told  on  then-  ayavesteaat, 
serves  to  empbas.'ae  tbe  leL-.c*  of  the  lives  of 
tbe  gre-t  men  who  lie  there,  Hlsmbeheped 
that  the  resting-places  or  Emerson,  of  Hawthenus 
and  of  Tboreau  will  always  be  unmarked  save  as 
they  are  now.  Letmonumenti  and  eenctanke  he 
erected  elsewhere,  if  men  wish  to  Inner  thetr 
memory,  but  let  their  graves  in  Sleepy  Hollow  ie» 
mafn  as  they  are,  marked  off,  as  they  asaet  always 
be,  by  the  respeetf  ol  tread  of  man  rime 

Ceeeord  remains  as  It  has  arwse*  beea,  etmntfT 
acbaaewd.    The  old  Bear  ■  ■■■■■'• -lam  I.  am 
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V€HWlUj  u»  UntMr,  tube  I  BKUttRun 
trmlx  from  the  <Htr,  rUU«d  a  spM  aMM  twMtj- 
mlle*  out  of  lavs,  which  bu  «s«reissd  orcr  hi, 
own  fsacy  sad  otvr  tbe  laser  of  many  other,  u 
well  .  pomll.r  fsiclnatioa.  Tblt  spot  it  sum  the 
•omnlt  of  s  Uttle  wooded  hill,  which  orertooks 
on  the  one  side  broad  sad  qufcet  sassdual,  with  a 
fresgrosth  of  grueaads  slseny  -river  ssoinder- 
iag  along,  sad  od  tbe  otbsr  a  asaesfal  hollow, 
hsaansaaaaw  Ihlisasj   aVta  tbe  wooded  Ml]  sad 
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caaos  Is  ss  It  slwsrs  has  bwan,  sad  salt  always 
ooKht'to  be.  TnsKawnsonbowagllUanfasav 
due  whltaness  satong  tb»ptas«r«ss;t>s  Llsnnsr. 
as  be  passed  rt,  oonld  net  brtp  wtehla-  that  U  was 
of  some  softer  «*».  A  fsrsssr*s  can,  wttb  as 
fsrawrTbdbls  shoot  lt,wss  drawn  apbafuslhswass 
of  tbe  old  jeUowatsb*.sadaa»>s>osMliw>  tsa> 
tlcltytotbe  plsce  that  woold  bam  been  slasBSOt- 
er  Ucklng  wltboot  It.  TheOrabard  Eomie,  wtta 
tbe  tlnyBcbool  of  PhllosopbT tackad  ap sm tba 
hUlslds,  looking  ptanstaialy  sksbbj— wfeasb  la, 
perbspa,ealasfortbebosssof  phikaopby-bai 
all  It.  old  UupirstloB.  Tbe  placard,  "Finals 
gToooda-no  nssps-slas.-  talsi  Us  sasksseaatT 
•tory  of  ImpertlBSBt  bttraston.  TjaWayasasIs 
uuit  sad  yonns  la  aaw  palm  sad  •■■■■•■  bmss 
looking  adjuncts.  The  old  road  which  basts  aa 
toward  Lsxlngun  and  ATUag^o,  wh'ch  tta  ls> 
teaer  followed  rccrcatiy,  Is  aaebsntcd,  sad  tba 
nnraiuog  milk  caas,  with  tba  aasn  In  msrslsi 
and  taosd  straw  bats,  teil  s  story  of  giinlsiU 
rustic  uses,  without  much  IntrasioB  on  tba  pan 
ol  the  sabarnsa  nsldsnt  or  tbe  sosssasr  boards.. 
Life  la  Coacord  statt,  ludssd,  be  aaUgbtfaL  bat 
evidently  It  hat  mors  than  one  pbata.  laatraasad 
by  the  poll*  spothecsry  on  tbe__. 
go  for  s  lanch,  tbe  Ustensr  Ttalssd  tbs  neatly 
kept  eetlrs-house  of  s  colored  snsssn,  who  took 
iDBsite  pains  to  .erre  htm  with  tbs  bast  fata  ska 
had-sndgoodtsrsitwss,ton.  Tbs  I  Wans*  £«3 
Into  cooTtraatlon  with  bar.    -Hsts  yoo  Ussd  low* 
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SEASON    of     1874    and     1875. 


The  coarse  of  Lectures,  etc.,  for  the  present  season  is  as  follows : 
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'CONCEKHIMO 


1.  Mrs.  Mart  A.  Livermore  will  deliver  ber  lecture 
Husbands,"  Wednesday  Evening,  November  25,  1874. 

2.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  will  give  a  Concert,  Wednes- 
day Evening,  December  9,  1874. 

3.  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven  will  lecture  Wednesday  Evening,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1874.     The  title  of  his  lecture  is  "Grip." 

4.  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright  will  lecture  on  the  "  Story  and  Stories  or 
Christmas,"  Wednesday  Evening,  December  23,  1874. 

5.  Prof.    W11.  H.    Niles    will   explain   the   system   of  "Weather 
Picon  abilities  "  in  a  lecture,  Wednesday  Evening,  December  30,  1874. 

6.  Judge  J.  P.  Putnam  will  lecture  on  the  "  Miracle  Plays  of  tub 
Middle  Ages,"  Wednesday  Evening,  January  6,  1875. 

7.  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hates  will  describe  "  Iceland  and  the  Northmen  " 
in  a  lecture,  Wednesday  Evening,  January  13,  1875. 

8.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  will  read  bis  new  story,  "  Back  tc 
Back,"  Wednesday  Evening,  January  20,  1875. 

9.  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Wheildon  will  lecture  on  "  The  Natural  Hibtobt 
of  the  Lobster,"  Wednesday  Evening,  January  27,  1875. 

10.  Rev.  J.  H.  IIartzell  will  lecture  on  "  The  Eitthtjstasm  op 
Genus,"  Wednesday  Evening,  February  3,  1875. 

11.  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  will  close  the  course  with,  a- lecture,  Wednes- 
day Evening,  February  10,  1875. 

Of  several  of  Ihe  lecturer*,  whose  name*  are  presented  above,  It  1m  unnecessary  to  apeak. 
A  few  word*  In  regard  to  tile  other*  niav.lx-  acceptable : 

Bishop  HAvks  is  a  prniuineDt  loader  In  the  M.  E.  church,  and  haw  also  enjoyed  for  yean  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  journalist  and  le*-t»rerof  ability. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wriuiit  is  the  popular  pastorof  Berkeley  Street  Church,  Boston,  a  forcible  and 
attractive  sjieakcr,  anil  bis  stnrtj  nf  CUr't*1irt<t*  has  received  the  most  favorable  commendation*. 

Judge  Pt'TNAH  (of  the  Su|terior  Court  of  Massachusetts)  witnessed  the  famous  performance 
of  the  PttMtioti  Pl'ii/  at  Olter  Amtnergati,  in  1871, "  anil  the  vivid  description  that  be  elves  of  the 
play,  of  the  villagers  who  take  partin  II,  and  of  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which 
surrounds  the  s|iot,  never  fails  to  attract  attention." 

Rev.  Mr.  II  uitzcll  is  a  Unlversallst  minister  residing  In  Connecticut. 

"Dr.  Hnrt2.ll  is  a  tall,  genial-looking  man,  with  a  sympathetic,  nervous  manner.  A*  a 
writer,  he  is  graphic,  poeliral  and  startling.  As  a  shaker,  be  is  electrical,  Impassioned,  and 
energetic. throwing  his  entire  nature  into  his  voice  and  thoughts,  which  given  a  certain  Are  and 
intensity  to  bis  elocution  hardly  descrfbalde." — AHumy  Araitt. 

"  His  eloquence  is  not  rhetorical,  but  consists  in  a  subtle,  magnetic  spirituallfv,  and  a  toucb- 
iug  pathos,  which,  at  times,  melt*  bis  whole  audience  into  a  sympathetic  mood,  fuat  sways  re- 
sponsive to  bi*  words.  In  the  genuine  eloquence  that  create*  and  controls  and  inspires  the  emo- 
tional nature,  we  banUy  know  bis  equal." — Liberal  Christian,  A.  )'. 

The  Lectures  and  Entertainments  will  be  in  the  TOWN  HALL  on  the 
evenings  named,  commencing  promptly  at  quarter  before  eight  o'clock. 

TICKETS  arc  furnished  in  slips  at  82.00  for  the  course,  dated  and 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  lectures.  No  ticket  will  be  good  for  any 
other  evening  than  the  one  for  which  it  is  issued,  and  no  person  will  be 
admitted  without  a  ticket. 

Single  Tickets  to  the  CONCERT,  50  cents.     Other  evenings,  35  cents. 

TICKETS  for  the  Course  or  for  a  Single  Lecture  may  be  purchased 
at  the  store  of  Henry  L.  Whitcomb. 


Concord,  Oct.  28,  1874. 


ALBERT  TOLMAN,  Curator. 


SEASON    OF  1876    AND   1877. 


The  following  course  of  Lectures  and  other  Entertainments  has  been 
arranged  for  the  coming  winter: 

1.  Tuet.,  Dee.    5 — Concert  by  the  Temple  Quartette,  of  Boston,  com- 

prising Messrs.  D.  F.  Frrz,  W.  H.  Fessexdeh,  H. 
A.  Cook  and  A.  C.  Rtder  ;  accompanied  by  Miss 
Abbt  R.  Clark,  Contralto  and  Pianist. 

2.  Wed.,  Dec  13— Rev.  Geo.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  of  Newton. 

Subject :  "  The  Full  Lipe." 

3.  Wed.,  Dec.  20— Geo.  W.  Minns,  Esq.,  of  Concord. 

Subject :  "  The  Wobdebs  of  the  Ocean." 

4t.     Wed.,  Dee.  TT—TSn.  BTabt  A.   Livermore,  of  Boston. 

Subject :  "  The  New  West  and  its  Problems.'* 

5.  Tues.,  Jan.  2 — Concert  by  the  Hters  Sisters,  the  company  consist- 
ing of  Miss  Anna  M.  Hters,  Miss  Emma  L. 
H  vers  ;  Bleebre.  J.  W.  Luca,  Wallace  King  and 
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7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Sam  Lucas. 
Wed.,  Jan.  10 — Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem. 

Subject:  "The  Wonders  ofGrowthik Animals." 
Wed.,  Jan.  17 — J.  W.  Black's  Stereopticon.     100  Views:  Part  I. 

A  Trip  across  the  Continent  from  San  Francisco 

to  Greenland.     Part  II.    Miscellaneous  European 

Views  and  Works  of  Art. 

Wed.,  Jan.  24 — Miss  Georgia  E.  Catvan.  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Oratory,  engaged  on  the  recommendation  of  Prof. 
Lewis  B.  Monroe. 
Reading  of  Selections  from  the  best  English  and 
American  Authors. 

Wed.,  Jan.  31 — Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  of  Concord. 
Subject :  "  The  Shays  Rebellion." 

Wed.,  Feb.    7 — Hon.  William  Parsons,  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Subject:  "Michael  Angelo." 

Wed.,  Feb.  14 — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Esq.,  of  Concord. 
Subject  to  be  announced  hereafter. 

Wed.,  Feb.  21 — The  Concord  Dramatic  Clcb  will  give  an  entertain- 
ment ;  particulars  to  be  announced  hereafter. 


Season  Tickets,  $2.00.   Tickets  for  Single  Evenings:  Concert!  Bad  Sters- 

opticon,  90  Cents  each;  other  Evenings,  40  Cento. 

For  sale  at  Whitcohb's  Book  Store,  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  7.     Lectures  begin  at  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 


Cokcord,  Not.  9th,  1876. 


CHARLES 
JAMES  C. 


H.  WALC0TT, »  c      , 


Tolmau  t  White,  Printers,  888  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Several 
necessary, 

Feb.  6th.- 
Feb.  13th. 


changes  in  the  Course  having  been  rendered 
the  remainder  of  the  Course  will  be  as  follows : 


Mr.  R.  W.  Emebson. 
-Prof.  K  S.  Morse,  of  Salem. 
Subject:  "Fbom  Monad  to  Man.** 
Feb.  20th. — Barnabee  Concert  Company. 
Feb.  27th.— Hon.  William  Parsons,  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Subject:    "Old    Homer;    Troy    and    Db. 
Schlieman." 
Mar.  6th. — Mr.  Ivan  Pantn,  a  native  of  Russia. 
Subject:  "Russia." 

Tickets  for  the  remainder  of  Course,  $1.50. 

CoKOOBD,  January  80th,  1878. 


m*m  

SEASON  OF  1877  AND  1878. 


The  following  course  of  Lectures  ami  Entertainments  baa  been  prepared  for  Use 
ooming  season:— 
L     Thun.,  Dee.  6. — Concert  by  tbe  Temple  Quartette,  of  Boston,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  D.  F.  Frrz,  1st  Tenor,  W.  H.  Fessenden,  2d  Tenor, 
H.  A.  Cook,  Baritone,  and  A.  C.  Rtdee,  Basso;  accompa- 
nied by  a  well-known  Soprano  singer  and  pianist. 

2.  Wed.,  Dee.  12.— Mrs.  Mart  A.  Ltvebmork,  of  Bostoa, 

Subject:  "The  Coming  Max." 

3.  Wed.,  Dec.  19. — Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem. 

Subject :  "  From  Monad  to  Mam." 

4.  Wed..  Dec.  26.— Miss  Georgia  E.  Catvax,  of  Bostoa. 

Readings  and  Recitations. 

5.  Wed.,  Jan.  9. — Concert  by  tbe  Mendelssohn  Qci>tette  Clcb,  of  Boston,  con- 

sisting of  Messrs.  S.  E.  Jacobsobm,  1st  Violin,  Gcbtav 
Dannrecther.  2d  Violin,  Thomas  Ryan,  Clarinette  and 
Viola,  Edward  Heindl,  Flute  and  Viola,  Rudolph  Henxig, 
Violoncello,  Alexander  Heindl,  Contra  Basso. 

6.  Wed.,  Jan.  16. — Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Putnam,  of  Bostoa. 

Subject :  "  The  Potter's  Wheel  and  its  Products." 

This  Lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  tbe  use  of  the  black- 
board, and  by  specimens  of  different  kinds  of  pottery.  The 
Lecturer  will  be  accompanied  by  a  practical  potter,  who  will 
make  jars,  jugs,  vases,  &c.,  on  tbe  platform  in,  viasref  tbe 
audience. 

7.  Wed.,  Jan.  23. — Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  of  Concord. 

Subject :  "  Episodes  or  tbe  Revolutionary  Campaigns  w 
the  North." 

8.  Wed.,  Jan.  30.—  Rev.  E.  C.  Bouxs,  «f  Salem. 

Subject:    "■  A  Mat-Trip   through    England  ;" — illustrated 
by  tbe  Stereopticon. 

9.  IFed.,  Feh.  T3.—Wr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  of  Concord. 

Subject  to  be  announced  hereafter. 
10.     Wed.,  Feb.  20. — Conceit  by  tbe  Barnabee  Concert  Company,  of  Boston,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.   H.  E.  H.  Carter,  Soprano,  Miss  Clara 
Poole,  Contralto,  Mr.  J.  C.  Babtlett,  Tenor,  Mr.  H.  C, 
Barnabee,  Basso  and  Humorous  Vocalist,  Mr.  R.  Shukbecv' 
Cornet  Soloist,  Mr.  H.  M.  Dow,  Pianist  and  accompanist. 


dondofd  I<ydeuir\. 

FIFTY-FIRST     SEA-SON. 
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The    following    Coarse    of    Lecture*    and    Entertainment*    has    been 
arranged  for  tbe  coming  winter: 


Wednesday  Evening,  Dee.  10,  1871. 

READINGS,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  CHURCHILL,  of  J 

Prot   Churchill  has  the    reputation    of   Handing  at  the  bead  of  the 
professional  reader*  of  thia  country. 

m. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Dee.  17,  1879. 

A  LECTURE,  by  ADAMS  AYER,  of  Boston. 

Subject:  "London  A!TD  Rcttbsions  Abocwd." 

This  lecture  is  descriptive  of  London  and  vicinity,  and  is  illustrated  by 

**  IV. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Dec  81,  1879. 

Mrs.  MARY  A.  LIVERMORE,  of  Melrose. 

Subject:    "SrpEBPWiora  WosrEw." 


Subject : 


Wednesday   Evening,  Jan.  7,   1880. 

ALFRED  P.  CAGE,  A.  M.,  of  Boston. 

'  The  Electric  Telegraph,"  illustrated  by  the  Stcrcopticon  and 
a  large  and  expensive  collection  of  electric  apparatus. 
The  various  systems  by  which  electricity  is  practically  applied  to  useful 
purposes,  are  fully  explained  and  illustrated.  The  fire-alarm  system  of 
Boston,  the  several  methods  of  distributing  time  from  an  astronomical  obser- 
vatory, as  adopted  by  different  countries,  the  Atlantic  cable  in  operation,  the 
transmission  of  fac-similies  of  handwritings  and  pictures  by  telegraph,  are  a 
few  only  of  the  topics  which  lend  their  interest  to  this  lecture. 

VL 

Wednesday  Evening,  Jan.  14,  1880. 

Col.  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGIHSOH,  of  Cambridge. 

Subject:  "How  to  Read  History." 

vn. 

Wrmtesdat  Evening,  Job.  SI,  1800. 
Grand  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Concert,  bt  rto 

MENDELLSOHH  QUINTETTE  CLUB,  «»«l  «B»  Fajtbt  Krllom,  BopraBo. 
VJJL 

Wednesday  Evening,  Jan.  S8,  1880. 

R.  J.  Be  CORDOVA,  or  Raw  York. 

Subject :  "  Has.  Obdbtbt." 

Mr.  Do  Cordova  is  one  of  the  few  lecturers  who  treat  their  subject  with 
humor,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  of  that  few.  Though 
he  has  never  spoken  in  Concord  he  is  a  veteran  lecturer,  who  has  for  a  mas 
her  of  years  appeared  as  the  best  courses  of  Boston. 

IX 

Wednesday  Evening,  Feb.  4,   1880. 

rtMWrrCS,  by  Miss  IDA  PERRY  DAWES,  of  Boston. 

X. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Feb.  11,  I860. 

Maj.  Gen.  JUDSOH  KILPATRKX. 

Subject:  "The  Irish  Soldier  iv  the  War  or  the  Bebrluon." 

XI. 

Wednesday    Evening,    Feb.    18,    1880. 

Prof.  WILLIAM  I.  MARSHALL. 

Subject:  "The  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  splendidly  illustrated  with 
the  calcium  light. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  lived  and  travelled  ten  years  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  has  brought  from  the  Yellowstone  Park  a  great 
nuiiilMT  of  admirable  photographs  to  illustrate  his  ' 


Wednesday  Evening,  Feb.  IS,  1880. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Subject  to  be  announced. 


$2.00. 

Concert*,  and  Lectures  illustrated  by  Stero- 


Seaion  Ticket*, 

Single  Admission, 
opticas,  00  cent*. 

Other  Lecture*  and  Reading*,  36  cent*. 

For  sale  at  II.  L.  Wbitcoub's  and  at  the  Door. 
Doors  open  at  7.   Concerts  begin  at  7.30;  Lectures  and  Rkadinos  at  7.46 


In  view  of  the  annual  increase  in  the  sale  of  season  tickets,  the  Curators 
msy  be  obliged  to  decline  selling  tickets  for  single  evenings  or  to  limit  such 
sale  to  the  gallery. 
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THE  LATE   MR.   EMERSON. 

The  death  of  Longfellow  has  been  soon  followed  by  that  of 
Kmerson,  who  was,  nest  to  the  poet,  of  all  the  American  writers 
in  this  generation,  one  most  highly  valued  by  a  large  number 
of  readers  in  this  country,     tailph  Waldo  Emerson  had  pro- 


mg  un- 
s  mind 

If  ho 
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if  he 

barely 

•a,  and 


many  and  owed  allegiance  to  none,  and  he  tauj-ln  without 
making  disciples.  Even  in  his  lightest  work  he  >v,«s  always 
mimy-sided  and  unexpected ;  not  for  the  sake  o 
expected,  but  because  the  natural  working  o 
led  him  in  paths  that  were  not  as  other  men 
criticized,  it  was  with  a  certain  ardour  of  p.  < 
plication  and  looking  to  things  to  be  done  in  .< 
exhorted,  it  was  with  a  tempered  edge  of  crim-. 
concealed.  lie  was  discursive  with  dominant  t 
spread  out  oracular  axioms  into  a  train  of  epigrams.  He 
philosophized  like  a  poet,  and  wrote  poetry  Eke  a  philo- 
sopher; wherefore  specialists  in  both  kinds  are  disap- 
pointed with  him.  Yet  for  this  very  reason  his  work  has 
a  higher  strain  and  a  subtler  charm  than  faultless  Terse  or 
rigorous  dialectic  often  attains.  As  for  those 'who  go  seek- 
ing after  definite  precepts,  Emerson  is  their  despair.  All 
be  has  to  say  to  them,  if  perchance  they  would  hear  it,  is 
that  they  are  not  even  beginning  to  seek  rightly,  and 
will  have  to  begin  over  again.  He  is  a  more  deadly 
enemy  to  formulas  than  Caklyle,  because  a  profounder 
one.  The  resemblance  between  their  thoughts  (as  be- 
tween their  styles,  in  so  far  as  there  is  any)  lies  only  on 
the  surface.  Cakltle  taught  men  to  mock  at  formulas, 
Euekson  to  rise  above  them.  Cabltle's  prophesyings  and 
testimonies  became  at  last  a  string  of  opposition  formulas 
after  their  own  kind,  and  just  as  easy,  when  a  man  had 
learnt  them,  to  make  intellectual  counters  of  as  the  old 
ones.  We  greatly  doubt  if  any  one  ever  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  formula  from  Emerson.  This  fluent  quality 
of  his  thought  makes  him  first  repulsive  and  then  fasci- 
nating. There  is  nothing  proposed,  no  argument;  you 
cannot  see  what  the  man  is  driving  at.  Ko  more  can  one 
see  what  the  wind  and  the  elond-  fleeces  in  a  sunny  sky 
arc  driving  at.  But  the  sun  and  air  chase  cobwebs  out  of 
the  brain,  and  leave  the  senses  in  better  harmony  with 
the  world;  and  Emekson  leaves  one  with  a  serener 
belief  in.  Use  nature  of  tliiuga  onH  (lie  t,nju>fn1n<u>«  «f 
man's  estate,  combined  with  a  modest,  but  not  abject,  re- 
signation to  the  imperfection  of  all  individual  achievement. 
The  happy  composition  of  spiritual  forces  by  which  this 
is  brought  about  is  precisely  the  secret  of  Emersox,  and  it 
is  incommunicable.  Uc  would  have  said  himself  that  the 
only  clue  to  it  is  to  go  about  one's  own  business,  and  work 
altogether  in  one's  own  way  ;  and  that  if  we  find  no  suc- 
cessful issue  in  this,  we  cannot  have  been  in  earnest,  or 
must  have  been  deluding  ourselves  all  the  time,  and  really 
working  in  somebody  else's  way. 

Reason   and   usage   demand    that    EuERSOH    should  be 
called  a  philosopher  ;  and  yet  he  was  a  philosopher  stand- 
ing  alone.      lie    imbued    himself  with    speculation,    but 
stripped  it  of  its  forms.     The  student  of   philosophy  who 
comes  back  to  Emeksox  finds  himself  walking  in  a  familiar 
air,  but   cannot   make    out    the   landmarks.     No  modern 
writer  is  fuller  of  the  philosophical  spirit,  or  less  explicit 
on  particular  philosophical  questions.     Perhaps  EMEKSON 
had  an  opinion  on  the  technical  merits  of  the  Nominalist  and 
Realist  controversy.     Bnt  whether  he  had,  or  what  it  was, 
are   the   last   things    his   essay    culled    "  Nominalist  and 
"  Realist  "  will  tell  us.     He  contemplated  not  only  with- 
out dogmatizing,  but  without  criticizing  in  the  ordinary 
sense.     He  found   I'i.aio's  greatness  not  so  much  in  his 
eloquence    or    intellectual    subtilty   as  in  his    being  "a 
"  balanced  soul,"  "  a  man  who  could  see  two  sides  of  a 
"  thing."     He  relished   the  Oriental  mystics,  and  enjoyed 
the  active  life  of  the  modern  world  ;  not  alternately,  or  as 
correctives  one  to   the  other,  but  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  full  consciousness   of  both  being  good  in  their  kind 
and  emboaymg  truth.     Emeksox  is  called  a  transcenden- 
talist,  and   so  he   was.     lint   he  did  not  regard  transcen- 
dental  systems  as  exhausting  the   world  and  man  more 
than  any  othersystems.  He  had  a  good  word  for  tho  sceptics, 
and  celebrated  Montaigne  as  their  patron  saint.   If  it  were 
not  evident  that  ho  never  wanted  a  system,  we  might  say 
that  he  would  not  afford  himself  one,  thinking  the  best  of 
possible  systems  too  dear  at  the  price  of  narrowing  the 
mind's  activity  and   the   play  of  intellectual  sympathies. 
And  yet  his  difference  from  the  philosophers  in  a  stricter 
sense  is  less  than   it  seems.     All  of  them  who  have  pre- 
served a  lasting  power  have  done  it  by  something  which 
transcends   their  systems,  and    is   more    vital    than    the 
theories  in  which   it  is  clothed.     E.MERSOX  has  this  some- 
thing without  any  pretence  of  a  system  at  all. 

In  Emerson's  later  work  he  was  more  condescending  to 
the  plainer  6ort  of  readers,  and  eveu  allowed  himself  to 
become  didactic.  These  essays  of  his  old  age  are  good  by 
way  of  a  gentle  introduction  to  his  manner,  which  has  to 
he  learnt  atid  fallen  in  with:  but  w«  rv;*?  :r  ii.^  i.'.c  full 
and  unique  power  of  tho  man.  What  Emekson  has  to  say 
on  the  reading  of  books,  for  example,  is  tho  advico  of  a 
wise  aDd  ripe   scholar;    but   it   has   the   unreality  that 
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BeDce  of  thought.  He  has  winnowed  and  condensed 
these  till  ouly  the  most  telling  and  weighty  remain. 
But  these  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  quicken  and  viv- 
ify the  minds  of  all  sympathetic  readers.  Not  only  will 
the  name  remain  around  which  has  eathered  such  _a 
potency  and  spell,  bnta  monument  more  enduring  still, 
bis  best  thoughts  which  like  diamonds  will  flash  en  and 
on  and  never  lose  their  lustre.  The  name,  the  fame, 
and  the  influence  of  Emerson  will  be  a  permanent  fet- 
or in  American  literature. 


EMERSON. 

One  June  morning,  as  Mr.  Emerson  passed  a 
young  acquaintance  upon  the  broad  open  street  of 
quiet  old  Concord,  he  said,  as  he  greeted  kin,  "  Wiant 
Syrian  sunsliine!"  The  words  describe  the  pure 
brightness  which  was  always  the  personal  impression 
of  the  man,  and  which  is  the  character  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  influence.  He  was  invested  with 
the  light  of  truth.  "  An  endless  experimenter,  with 
no  past  at  my  back,"  he  said  of  himself,  and  the 
force  of  his  intellect,  his  moral  heroism,  his  lofty 
eharaeter,  and  *»  great  scholarly  accomplishment 
early  gave  him  that  leadership  of  thought  in  this 
country  which  he  never  lost.  His  influence  was  that 
of  a  liberator  of  humanity,  as  Heine  said  of  Goethe. 
Forty-four  years  ago,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  col' 
lee  ted  edition  of  Carlyle's  essays,  a  collection  which 
Carlvle  made  at  Mr.  Emerson's  request,  Emerson 
said:  "Many  readers  will  here  find  pages  which  in 
the  scattered  anonymous  sheets  of  the  British  maga- 
zines spoke  to  their  youthful  mind  with  an  emphasis 
that  hindered  them  from  sleep.  It  is  a  fact  worth 
remembering,  in  our  literary  history,  that  his  rich  and 
cheerful  genius  found  its  earliest  audience  in  or  near 
New  England,  from  young  men  who  had  complained, 
with  the  first  Quaker,  that  in  the  multitude  of  teach- 
ers 'none  spake  to  their  condition.' "  Emerson  here 
portrays  his  own  relation  to  the  youth  of  his  time. 
More  than  any  man  he  has  moulded  the  modern  spir- 
itual life  of  his  country.  Teachers  of  the  most  di- 
verse doctrines  and  schools  have  been  unconsciously 
touched  and  swayed  by  his  power — a  power  which 
penetrated  and  purified  like  Syrian  sunshine. 

Whether  he  were  more  poet  or  philosopher  was 
never  determined.  "  I  see  how  all  the  other  singers 
do  it,  but  Emerson's  song  is  inscrutable,"  said  one  of 
the  severest  critics.  And  his  philosophy  was  as  elu- 
sive. Nobody  could  find  a  body  of  doctrines  in  his 
writings.  There  was  no  explanation  or  argument. 
He  could  not  be  controverted  or  answered.  What  he 
said  was  simply  announced.  It  was  what  he  thought, 
what  he  saw,  and  if  somebody  else  thought  or  saw  dif- 
ferently, there  need  be  no  dispute.  Truth  would  ul- 
timately assert  itself,  and  decide.  So  from  his  first 
book,  the  little  volume  called  Nature,  to  his  last  essay 
or  paper,  there  is  the  same  serene,  transparent  tone  of 
modest  affirmation.  In  no  equal  body  of  writing  is 
there  a  more  uniform  value.  It  is  all  golden,  and  it 
is  unquestionably  the  richest  contribution  of  Ameri- 
can genius  to  universal  literature.  Emerson  was 
called  a  sage  and  a  philosopher,  but  there  is  no  pe- 
dantic, or  didactic,  or,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  moralis- 
ing, strain  anywhere  upon  his  page.  In  the  highest 
and  truest  sense,  indeed,  his  writing  is  all  morality, 
and  nothing  else,  but  its  form  is  melodious  and  im- 
aginative. Every  essay  leaves  upon  the  mind  the 
impression  of  the  finest  poetry  as  much  as  the  most 
exquisite  of  the  poems,  which  seem,  indeed,  to  be  only 
metrical  forms  of  the  same  thought.  Phidias  and 
the  Greek  artists  had  not  a  more  sensitive  feeling  for 
form  in  their  arts  than  Emerson  in  his.  Passages  in 
his  works  must  always  remain  among  the  finest  in 
literature,  while  phrases  and  lines  have  become  al- 
ready an  integral  part  of  the  language.  In  Milton, 
or  J  eremt  Taylor,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Burke, 
there  is  no  richer  or  more  imaginative  literary  strain 
than  in  Emerson,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wby  his  in- 
tellectual grasp  is  not  as  sure  and  permanent. 

It  is  the  felicity  of  our  first  great  literary  epoch, 
which  is  ending,  and  among  whose  beloved  names 
are  Irving  and  Bryant  and  Hawthorne  and  Long- 
fellow and  F.mp-pk/yw  ihai  the  lives  of  its  insulin' 
were  irreproachable.  The  recent  death  of  Longfel- 
low drew  from  the  English-speaking  world  an  unpar- 
alleled tribute  of  affection  and  respect,  which  was 
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paid  almost  as  much  to  the  man  as  to  the  poet.  The 
simple  dignity  and  purity  of  Emerson's  life  will  com- 
mand the  same  homage.  Those  who  remember  the 
young  preacher  fifty  years  ago  recall  a  seraphic  charm 
of  manner,  which  was  still  as  beautiful  in  the  latest 
hour  of  his  long  and  tranquil  life.  There  was  some 
failure  of  memory,  but  Time  could  not  wither  the  im- 
mortal youth  of  the  soul  which  was  supreme  to  the 
end.  To  his  own  generation  and  in  unfading  tradi- 
tion Emerson  will  stand  as  the  scholar,  in  the  loftiest 
interpretation  of  the  word;  the  man  of  great  gifts, 
nobly  used  for  the  greatest  of  purposes ;  the  teacher  of 
the  teachers,  gently  but  resistlessly,  like  the  sunshine, 
asserting  perfect  moral  independence ;  and  in  a  coun- 
try with  a  morbid  fear  of  the  majority  by  his  life  and 
by  his  word  illustrating  the  beauty  and  the  power  of 
Roger  Williams's  "Soul -Liberty."  Of  no  man 
could  his  own  words  be  truer,  as  the  life  of  no  man 
was  ever  more  unswervingly  loyal  to  conscience  and 
to  the  ideal  of  his  youth  : 

"As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale, 
I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time; 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail. 
Obey  the  voice  at  eTe  obeyed  at  prime; 
'  Lowly,  faithful,  banish  fear. 
Right  onward  drive  unharmed; 
The  port  well  worth  the  cruise  is  near. 
And  every  wave  is  charmed.'" 
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PREPARATIONS  JOB  A  SQtPLJt  FTOTEBAL  AT 
THE  CONCORD  UNITARIAN  CHURCH. 

Concord.  Mass.,  April  4&—  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Emmofl  are  not 
yet  qnite  completed.  The  time  for  the  public 
services,  however,  bas  been  fixed  at  3 :30  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  aid  the  place  the  Unitarian 
Church,  as  already  announced,  but  the  order 
of  exercises  is  not  qnite  arranged.  Word  bas 
been  received  by  telegraph,  in  reply  to 
invitations  to  be  present,  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Furness,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  H-  Badge, 
of  Cambridge,  announcing  that  tbey 
will  attend,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  will  also  take  some  part 
in  tlie  exercises.  It  is  probable  that  there  wiil 
I*  brief  ai-Hres-sen  by  all  of  these  gentlemen, 
each  of  whom  bas  long  enioved  the  close 
friendship  of  Mr.  Emerson.  Dr.  Furness  has 
been  his  friend  from  childhood  and  the  two  were 
classmates  in  the  old  Boston  Latin  school.  Tbe 
Unitarian  Church  here  has  been  withouta  set- 
tled Pi-stor  for  several  months,  the  Rev.  Grin- 
cell  Reynolds,  its  former  Pastor,  being  now 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. At  the  present  time  he  is  absent  in 
the  West  on  business  connected  with  his  office, 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  cannot  reach  here 
in  season  for  the  services,  which  he  would 
be  likely  to  conduct  1f  he  were  here.  In  bis 
absence  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  a  Unitarian  cler- 
gyman of  Brookhne,  wbo  bas  supplied  the  Con- 
cord pulpit  occasionally  of  late,  may  cononct 
them.  Mr.  Emerson  has  attended  this  church 
somewhat  regularly  of  late  years,  and  its  min- 
isters were  welcome  guests  in  bis  home.  The 
same  simplicity  that  characterized  the  re- 
cent funeral  of  Longfellow  will  mark  Son- 
day's  ceremonies  cere.  There  will  be 
an  absence  of  display.  The  church 
exercises  will  not  be  tiresomely  extended  nor 
severely  formal,  and  there  will  be  no  abowy 
process'ion  to  the  grave.  The  family  and  chief 
mourners,  with  tbe  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Mrs.  1  merson,  whose  health  is  delicate,  will 
walk  from  the  old  bouse,  at  the  conclnsien  of 
tbe  private  service*  there,  to  tbe  church. 
After  tbe  more  public  exercises  here  the  coffin 
will  be  borne  to  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
the  pall-bearers  walking  by  it*  side  and  iriends 
following  on  foot. 

To  manv  tbese  simple,  unostentatious  oere- 
cionies  will  recall  tbe  funeral  and  burial  of 
Hawthorne  here.  This  was  on  a  bright,  sunny 
June  afternoon  17  years  ago.  A  host  of  lit- 
erary people  and  men  and  women  of  distinc- 
tion were  present  on  that  occasion,  as  will  no 
doubt  be  gathered  in  the  old  town  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Fields,  W  hippie,  and  Alcott  were  in 
the  company  assembled  in  this  same  Unitarian 
Church  on  that  occasion,  and  after  the  staple 
exercises  here,  consisting  mainly  of  an  address 
by  James  Freeman  Clarke,  delivered  in  bis 
peculiarly  quiet  and  Informal  way,  they  walked 
beside  or  followed  the  body  of  their  friend  to 
w'wm^triw&v,wTtuecaBe'Tiov?T£nere  was  in} 
hearse  and  no  long  line  of  sombre  funeral  Car- 
rie ges.  On  the  coffln  was  carried  tbe  manu- 
script of  Hawthorne's  last  and  unfinished 
romance,  and  his  grave  was  filled  with  flowers. 
Emerson's  l>ody  will  be  placed  in  the  family 
vault  beside  those  of  tbe  wife  of  his  youth, 
whose  early  death,  justasbe  was  entering  upon 
bis  career,  so  touched  aad  saddened  him  Here 
also  are  buried  tbe  son  be  lost  and  the  brother. 
His  resting-place  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 


of  that  of  Hawthorne  and  also  that  of  Thoreaa. 
Hawthorne  is  kuried  in  a  retired  part  of  tbe 
cemetery,  un  tbe  brow  of  the  hill  and  in  toe 
midst  of  a  cluster  of  tall  pines,  a  spot  which 
was  a  favorite  one  with  tbe  shy  romancer, 
where  he  used  frequently  to  stroll  during  his 
quiet,  retired  life  at  Concord  to  muse  and 
meditate.  Opposite  the  grave  of  Hawthorne 
is  Thoreau'6.  marked  by  a  simple  slab,  record- 
ing only  bis  name  and  the  dates  of  bis  birth 
and  death. 

Fitting  notice  will  before  long  be  taken  of 
Emerson's  death  by  the  people  of  Concord, 
and  some  exercises  held  in  which  the  school 
children  may  take  part.  The  Social  Club  Cir- 
cle, the  famous  village  cluo  which  celebrated 
its  centennial  anniversary  a  short  time  ago, 
and  at  which  Mr.  Emerson  made  nil  last  ap- 
pearance on  any  formal  occasion  in  the  town, 
will  take  appropriate  action  on  hia  dentil  at 
%Z  Ztrt  2CCtiu£.  Tue  £*-ncoro  Summer  School 
of  Fbilosoph  '  will  devote  a  day  or  its  ses- 
sion tbe  coming  season,  probably  Saturday, 
July  22,  to  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Emerson's  char- 
acter and  work  by  several  of  tbe  eminent  men 
who  take  part  in  tbe  literary  wora  of  this  pe- 
culiar institution,  which  invites  so  many  mod- 
ern philosophers  from  distant  parts  to  this  fa- 
moos  town.  M  r.  Emerson  was  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Social  Circle,  and  bad  belonged  to  it 
for  over  40  yen's,  and  in  the  Summer  School 
of  Ibilosophy  he  took  much  interest,  ap 
pearing  occasionally,  wt^u  Lip-  health 
would  permit,  at  its  ruee-tinr*  Vr.":-. 
some  famous  essayist  was  ibe  attrac'i  .. 
or  some  more  than  ordinary*  i  '■-'  >--»,tlnj  .lis^, 
cussion  was  the  feature.  &..ny  c  ..'•'  i-av«» 
been  made  at  tbe  Emerson  home<Ecad  ■i,a 
messages  of  condolence  receded  to-':  -7* 
Among  the  callers  were  Mr.  Bne-son's  '-'■•r  "•- 
ble,  long-time  neighbor,  A.  Brc-isi  u  •  l  te, 
and  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol,  of  Boston  The  ,t0-7 
of  Mr.  Emerson  has  been  oartially  -mi  a'r,1'i 
The  countenonce  rete;n»  tbe  same  /  5ea<7uu 
and  serene  look  it  bore  at  the  v--"*  of-  death. 

London,  April  29—  The  .\*n>   in    ««■  obitu- 
ary article  on  Ralph  Waldo  Enw  *"T* 

-  hat  no  history  of  tbe  developmt 
•  ct  in  the  nineteenth  century  w 

-  ">te  which  takes  no  account  * 
v    rks. 
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w.-.i.t  to  Cambridge  that  he  might  look  on  that  be- 
ai--anc  face,  though  stilled  by  death,  once  more; 
an.1  ho  followed  the  bier  to  Mount  Auburn.  One 
month  after  he  too  had  gone— the  united  in  life  not 
divided  in  death.  It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that 
theet-  two  writers  should  haTe  gone  so  nearly  to- 
gether. They  had  much  in  common — fine  culture, 
breath  of  sympathy,  generous  views  of  life,  a  tender 
and  helpful  humanity,  and  the  poetic  faculty  which 
makes  akin;  but  tueir  nnlikeness  is  more  striking. 
!  i  ,yf.  ilow  was  the  poet  of  the  people;  he  need  bis 
to  set  the  common  experience  in  the  finest 
:  setting;  he  threw  the  charm  of  his  learn* 
d  fancy  and  imagination  around  the  great 
■  ;ts  that  ennoble  common  life,  and  the  ideas 
I'lift  and  glorify  it.  Emerson  belonged  to 
:cisophical  class  by  his  peculiar  endowments; 
■:■  ii, ■'  not  so  much  write  for  everybody  as  to  ex- 
■V.-*  .vhat  be  thought  and  felt  and  saw,  and  could 
i.'  ihiose  but  utter;  his  ideas  were  new,  original, 
.iranjrc;  he  ventured  into  untried  fields,  making  a 
;.  ;  '  >r  himsell"E«Siw^jiords  wen»  for  ^Sj^'-ATi  i"'j 
scholars,  and  the  bright-minded  who  could  under- 
e  and  them;  he  acted  on  the  world  from  its  top.  Yet 
'  ;c  two  men  were  brothers  in  intellect,  and  each  re- 
s  <ecn  d  and  loved  the  other  more  than  most  persons. 
Their  death  takes  two  great  forces  out  of  American 
life,  leaving  names  that  will  be  revered  forever. 
And  of  their  small  circle  only  Whittier  and  Holmes 
n  main. 

The  story  of  Emerson's  life  presents  few  striking 
incidents  or  points  of  interest.  His  family  can  be 
triced  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  His  first 
A  nerkan  ancestor  was  the  minister  of  the  Church 
in  Concord,  where  he  settled  in  1634.  William 
Emerson  was  minister  of  that  church  when  the  bat- 
tle was  fought  there,  and  the  Sunday  before 
preached  the  famous  sermon  "Resistance  to 
T)rar.ts  is  Obedience  to  God;"  and  be  served  in  the 
campaign  against  Ticonderoga.  Hie  son  William 
was  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  a  noted 
preacher  and  writer  of  his  day.  Ralph  Waldo  was 
hie  second  son.     His  father  died  when  ho  was  eipht 
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ERTH  OF  RALPH  WALDO   EMERSON. 

inltlen  and  Fatal  Termination  of 
j    ,  a  Short  Sickness. 

Quiet  ana  Almost  Painless  Death  at 
8.50  Last  Night  Af rv  ^-K 

I^fx- 

Sketch  of   His  Long  Literary  and 
Personal  Career. 


rfppi  I.il  Dispatch  to  Tbe  uoston  Jonnial.l 
CoS'COKD,  April  27.  KalpU  Waldo  Emerson 
ic«l  at  ten  minutes  before  nine  io-ni«bt.  Al- 
toufib  ibe  events  or  the  last  few  days  h:  d 
nrned  I  lw>se  nearest  to  him  that  the  dlseu  e 
rom  which  he  was  suffering  might  close  »n 
jleath,  yet  even  within  a  few  hours  ot  the  ei.d 
iliey  had  not  abandoned  hope.  The  clrcum- 
autnees  uuuex  whicb.  the  fatal  sickness  came 
i)]K>n  him  were  similar  to  those  connected  with 
tiie  l.pL'lmilngof  the  attack  which  caused  the 
death  of  Longlellow.  Last  Wednesday,  tempted 
by  the  uilliluessor  the  temperature,  be  ventured 
into  the  open  air  without  taking  the  precaution 
to  protect  himself  siimcleutly  from  the  weather. 
The  result  was  a  severe  cold  which  grew  upon 
him  until  Saturday,  when  his  son,  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Emerson,  found  that  It  had  developed 
into  pneumonia.  The  disease  did  not  appear 
in  its  severest  form,  and  with  a  younger  and 
si-.oncei"  man  there  would  have  been  very  llt- 
ticdoubiof  recovery.  On  Sunday  and  Monday 
no  dangerous  symptoms  were  developed;  he 
did  not  suffer  from  coughing  and  was  ub!c  -,c 
*H  up  in  bed  and  converse  for  short  perio.'.*. 
■wim  meml>ers  of  his  family.  On  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  however,  he  grew  perceptibly 
Weaker,  his  mind  wandered,  and  he  was  unable 
io  receive  and  retain  the  nourishment  which 
liad  hitherto  been  given    him.     In  the  mean- 


time, on  Monday,  for  she  first  time  the 
iws  ot  his  sickness  became  known, 
en  the  majority  of  bis  townsmen  having 
previously  been  In  Ignorance  of  It,  and  at 
•nee  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  result  was 
manifested.  Tne  beginning  ol  this,  his  last  day 
+u  earth,  ioiind  him  weaker  than  ever  in  body 
Slid  mind,  but  still  there  was  no  thought  thai 
Seath  would  come  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
During  flic  day  he  was  almost  constantly  under 
&>■•  Impression  that  he  was  not  at  home,  and 
while  recognizing  the  faces  of  those  a  bom  him, 
lY-pealcilly  asked  that  he  might  be  taken  home. 
During  D.e  forenoon  a  barber  was  Bent  tor  to 
■have  him,  but  it  was  found  that  he  was  too 
weak  to  undergo  the  operation,  and 
tfce  attempt  was  abandoned.  The  feeling 
gftf  hi*:  family  in  the  afternoon  was  shown 
n&  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Emerson  to  a 
Jv-nn'ti  reporter  that,  while  his  father's  illness 
was  not  of  a  nature  t-o  exclude  all  hope,  the 
etoat;<  l-;  \v*>re  largely  against  his  recovery,  and 
bat  Iji'h*ii  from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Emerson  rc- 
flsUu  i:<<t  the  absence  of  lever,  which  he  regard- 
t  «4  as  hirgcly  in  his  lavor,  but  at  the  same  lime 
h#  was  nut  so  free  from  suffering  as  he  had 
been,  ami  the  Hl3  of  delirium  were  more  frc- 
<rf"iil  and  of  greater  duration.  A  gentleman 
wjiti  sponla  portion  of  the  day  at  the  house 
*S«:>:iw  Mr.  Emerson  twice,  say  that  In  the 
fSfmioon  Mr.  Emerson  recognized  him  and  con* 
Tfjr ■■  l  wiih  him,  but  in  the  afternoon  the 
P#  '  s  mind  seemed  to  be  wandering  and  he 
*W  ■■-:<  .\  to  be  not  quite  certain  of 
ttj  iii  uiy  of  those  about  him.  Tho 
w*''l,,-r  'hiring  the  day  was  against  him, 
*W  wijih  j-ir  lowant  lessening  any  chance 
tiiere  might  have  been  that 
'Mil  would  be  otherwise  than  fatal.  The 
'uaiigc  lor  the  worse  came  in  the  early 
'!■'■  -lid  then  the  members  of  his  famlly 
'■  fuliy  for  the  first  time  that  death  was 
•  '■■  lie  became  unconscious,  with  occa- 
J ■■::. -'Is  of  sensibility,  and  after  much 
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was,  we  believe,  Hie  last  piece  of  hl»  wrIUpg 
thai  lias  been  published,    tlie   volume  Parn 
„,,.  published  In  W74  or  1876.  was  a  collect* 
ol  poems  by  various  authors,  which  be  edited, 
and   lor  which  be  supplied  a  characteristic 

'"xhfn'nal  estimate  of  Mr.  Emerson's  life  and 
work  must  take  lu  his  liillucnce  as  a  theologian, 
a  teacher  of  ethics  and  culture,  a  philosopher 
upon  nature  and  life,  an  essayist  Mid  tectum. 
and  a  poet.  It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  pox. 
pose  of  Ibis  sketch  to  forecast  this  final  e»U- 
mato.  As  has  been  already  Intimated,  hi*  in. 
flucnce  has  not  been  very,  wide— it  has  never 
touched  the  popular  thought  and  feeling— but 
it  has  been  very  deep,  and  has  had  a  molding 
power  upon  some  of  the  choicest  minds.  As  a 
religious  thinker  a-td  teacher,  he  early  deviated 

this  In  the  English  schools  to  surpass  It.  1  thing 
the  school  was  Immediately  dismasted,  and  I 
tblnk  sir.  Bigelow  did  not  enter  tbe  school 
again.  1  remember  that  on  the  following  morn- 
i iig  the  prayer  was  simply  these  words: 
•■  Father,  lorgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
tbev  do."  A  few  days  afterward  *he  School 
Committee,  Mr.  Bulll nch,  tbe  famous  architect 
who  built  our  State  House  and  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Tbacher.  Mr.  Wells,  and  the 
rest  of  tbe  committee  If  there  were  more,  or 
their  friends,  came  to  school  and  Introduced  Mr. 
benjamin  Gould  aa  the  new  master.  Mr. 
Thuclter  addressed  us.  and  expressed  every 
confidence  In  tbe  high  merit  of  Mr.  Gould 
as  n  hcholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  congratu- 
lated the  boys  upon  his  amiolntment.  As  soon 
as  me  committee  took  their  bats  and  turned  the 
door,  the  boys  began  to  buzz  their  opinions  of 
the  new  master  In  low  tones.  Mr.  GooJd  turned 
aiound  to  tbem  and  lifted  bis  finger  to  com- 
mand silence,  which  was  Instantly  obeyed,  and 
from  that  moment  lie  ruled.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent master  and  loved  a  good  scholar,  and 
waked  his  ambition.  Frederick  Porclval  Lev- 
erctt  was  at  the  head  of  my  class,  and  long  af 
lerwrtrd  the  master  of  the  school.  William  Fos- 
ter oils,  sou  of  Harrison  Gray  Oils,  was  another 
member  of  the  class.  George  A.  Otia»  Edward 
G.  Lot  ins,  uow  Judge  at  Washington,  Jobs 
Gardner.  Theodore  P.u»t,ell  of  Cambridge— these 
names  are  still  known  to  you.  Mr.  Gould  In  bis 
first  year  waked  the  ambition  of  the  boys  to 
found  a  school  library,  which  was  immediately 
set  on  foot  and  crow  rapidly.  Mr.  Gould 
valued  good  speaking,  sad  fiasurday  ■Mjm- 
lng  was  devoted  to  it.  He  waked  tbe 
ambition  of  the  bovs  to  do.  He  did  not  forget 
his  scholars  when  they  entered  college,  but 
came  to  see  them  there,  and  especially  if  be 
found  that  they  were  losing  ground  In  any  tie 
pamneiii  of  study.  Mr.  Gould  one  day  Informed 
tbe  school  that  there  was  a  rumor  that  the 
"Ti'.itV  (!oY3rament  "'as  gclng  to  stnd  a  hostile 
ffcet  to  ltost.,11  harbor,  and  that  a  gentleman 
had  desired  that  the  boys  of  the  school  should 
give  one  day  to  assist  In  throwing  up  defences 
on  Noddle  island,  and  that  all  who  were  ready 
and  wiling  to  go  should  be  at  the  bottom  of 
Hanover  street  the  next  (lay  at  nine  G'ClfM.'k. 
when  h  boat  would  be  In  walling  to  carry  them 
to  the  Island.  The  whole  school  went.  1  wenl 
(applause;;  but  1  confess  that  1  can't  remember 
a  stroke  of  work  (laughter)  which  1  or  my 
st'liool-fellows  accomplished,  (ilenewen  laugh- 
ter. >  Whether  the  news  of  this  nction  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  School  reached  England  and 
decided  their  Government  to  sue  for  peace,  1 
have  never  learned.  (Applause  attd  laughter.) 
In  figure,  Mr.  Kinersou  was  slender,  with  a 
quiet  and  noble  air;  bis  features  were  strongly 
marked,  and  his  hair,  until  age  whitened  It, 
was  dark.  His  eyo  was  clear  and  bright,  and 
had  a  pleasant  vet  searching  expression,  lie 
usually  enjoyed  good  health,  and  seemed  to 
have  but  little  understanding  of  the  physical* 
infirmities  of  others;  In  certain  well-known 
passages  of  his  essays  he  wrote  with  contempt 
and  strong  rebuke  of  ]>eople  who  make  their 
ailments  a  subject  of  conversation.  Some  one, 
.once  willing  of  his  appearance  on  the  lecture 
jplatform,  remarked  that  one  of  his  great  attrac- 
tions as  a  lecturer  consisted  In  Hie  }ierfect  har- 
jlnony  between  his  genius  and  his  external 
Ipresencc  and  expression.  -  His  countenance  Is 
jof  serene  and  Intellectual  beauty,  through 
winch  the  mlmi  shines  like  light  through  a 
Jslab  of  thin  alabaster;  bis  manner  Is  simple 
tend  dlL'nttled;  and  his  voice,  of  naturally 
fine  quality,  has  been  so  skillfully  trained 
that  all  seniblance  of  art  Is  lost.  His  reading  of 
poelry  Is  especially  admirable— ns  far  as  pos- 
sible removed  from  spouting  or  declamation, 
and  yet  bringing  out  completely  every  hidden 
shade  of  meaning  and  evei  y  delicate  grace  of 
expression."  This  description  of  him  remained 
essentially  true  down  to  his  latest  appearance 
In  public,  though,  as  the  Infirmities  of  age 
;rcw  upon  him,  his  eye  was  less  clertr,  and  a 
:ertain  dreaminess  and  absent-mlndedne«s 
were  apparent.  He  has  been  aware  of  the 
•iiancc  in  himself,  nnd.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
leveral  years  aeo,  lie  wrole:  "Old  age  has 
rushed  upon  mo  In  the  lust  year,  nnd  tied  mv 
*>ngtio  and  hid  my  memory,  and  thus  made  It 
t  duly  to  stay  at  home."  •        .. 

This  notice  of  thedlstlutrnlshed  thinker  and 
Truer  cannot  lie  closed  mure  fltttnglv  than  by 
looting  the  tribute  paid  to  hint  by  Ins  venera- 
>ic  friend  Aleoit  in  Ills  recently  p.  bllaned  vol- 
ume of  *•  Sonnets  and  Canzonets: 

Ml'fonnne  to  li.tvr  lived  not  knowing  thee: 
'Twer*  not  high  In  Inc.  nor  lo  aobtest  end, 
IVI-.o.  dwell. n^  tear,  learned  not  entirely, 
Iocs  li'  ena.-lli|>'«  ornaiiicu!  that  still  doth  tend 
Tel'fellK  e.-n-e,|iien  •esii'l  propriety. 
Ill)  Irllr.tvtidp  nun  mj  culture,  nol.lc  friend; 

Jtv  Hie  liaiel  thou  took'si  me.  sad  .1  «vt .  nnileaerntl 

To  lirlilR  me  tirniglilnway  Into  tny  fall  cull. I; 
Ana  lUlnie;  luitti  n  In-cu  hudi  comidtitiem    ■ 
liv  Hint  lo  have  been  kuot-n.  and  thy  Irlen.l  ntvleu, 
tllveli  lo  rare  thought  ant  g«w*i  learning  beat: 
V,  I  li-l  In  iny  »trjnp  an  sncel  un  tne  mi. led. 
1'tiin  i  me.  then,  uiuf  honored  still  ta  be 
A  sclioUir  In  lay  unlverttliy. 
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Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Greenacre,  Eliot,  Me..  Aug.  0 — At  the 
opening  of  "Concord  Day"  at  Greenacre 
this  morning  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  of 
Concord  discussed  "The  Religion  of 
Tboreau"   In   part  aa  follows: 

I  hardly  think  the  Idea  of  religion  Is 
commonly  associated  with  our  Concord 
philosopher  of  the  woods  and  fields,  so 
■much  In  the  habit  of  satirizing  those  who 
thought  themselves  more  religious  than 
their  neighbors,  and  who  early  In  his 
career  "signed  off"  from  old  Dr.  Ripley's 
parish.  In  which  he  was  brought  up.  and 
from  all  other  local  parishes.  Yet  there 
was  beneath  Thoreau's  sarcastic  humor 
and  censorious  habit  a  deep  vein  of  seri- 
ous feeling,  which  In  his  boyhood  and  his 
college  days  had  expressed  Itself  In  the 
ordinary  forms  of  New  England  piety. 
It  was  seldom,  if  ever,  melancholy,  but  a 
moral  earnestness,  often  expressing  lt- 
eelf  In  his  prose,  and  perhape  more  emo- 
tionally in  his  Infrequent  verse.  Thos  In 
a  fragment  of  blank  verse  which  he 
never  printed,  and  perhaps  never  intend- 
ed for  publication — for  after  amending 
Its  verse,  he  finally  drew  his  pencil 
through  It — Thoreau  said: 

Lately  I  feared   my   life  was   empty;   now. 

Thoutth  a  frail  tenement.   I   know  It  still 

Is  worth  repair.     If  yet  Its  hollowness 

TV>th  entertain  so  fine  a  guest   within. 

And    through    Its    empty    aisles    there    still    doth 

ring 
Thntnrh  hut  the  echo  of  so  high  a  strain, 
It  ph.-ill  he   swept  acaln.   and  cleansed   from   sin, 
To  he  a   thoroughfare  of  Celestial  airs. 

Perchance  the  God.  who  Is  proprietor, 
Will  pity  take  on  his  poor  tenant  here. 
And   countenance  his  efforts  to  Improve 
The  j-ronerty.   making   It    worthy  to   revert 
At  some  late  day  unto  himself  again. 

Here  Is  n  grave,  almost  penitent  note, 
nnd  like  unto  It  is  that  longer,  yet  still 
brief  verse,  which  Emerson  once  Included 
in  a  short  series  of  prayers  from  various 
worshippers: 

rtnwti  God,  1  ssk  thee  for  no  meaner  pelf 
Than  that  I  may  not  disappoint  myself; 
That  In  my  action  1  may  soar  as  high 
As   I   ran   now  discern    with   this   clear  eye: 
And  next  In  value  which  thy  kindness  lends, 
Thst   I  may  greatly  disappoint  my  friends; 
Howe'er  they  Think — or  hope — that  It   may  be. 
They   may  no:  dres.m  how   thou  'st   distinguished 
me. 

Thst  my  weak  hsnd  may  equal  my  firm  faith. 
And  my  life  practise  more  than  my  tongue  salth; 
That    my    low    conduct   may    not   show,    nor   my 

relenting  dnes. 
T'.nt   I    the   ournose   did  not  know,   or  overrated 

thy  designs- 

Tills  anxiety  Is  not  a  constant  mood  with 
the  young  poet;  rather  Is  he  gifted  with  a 
serenity  that  is  the  true  peace  of  religion; 
or.  If  that  departs.  It  gives  place  to  what 
he  properly  names  "Inspiration,"  and  thus 
describe?: 

Always   the   e.  neral   show   of  things 

Floats  In   rcrlcw  before  my  mind. 
And  such  true  love  and  reverence  brings. 

That  sometimes  I  forget  that  1  am  blind. 

Bat  now  there  comes,    unsought,  unseen, 

gome  clear,   divine  electuary. 
And  1.   who  had  but  sensual  been. 

Grow  sensible,  and  as  God  Is,  am  wary. 

I  bearing  set.  who  had  bat  ears. 

And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before; 
I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years. 

And  truth  discern,    who  knew  but   Learning's 
lore. 

Jt  comes  In  gammer's  broadest  noon. 

By  a  gray  wall  or  some  chance  place. 
TJnseasonlns   Tlrae,    Insulting  June. 

And  vexing  day  with  lu  presuming  nee. 
X  will  not  doabt  this  love  untold. 

Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  has  bought. 
Which  wooed  ms  young,  and  wooes  me  old. 

And  to  this  evening  bath  a 


ThU  is  perhape  the  beat  known  of  all 
Thoreau's  verse— not  smooth  and  flowing. 
like  Tennyson's,  but  full  of  suggestion 
and  oracular,  like  Emerson's  own  poetry. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  these  verses, 
that  Thoreau  was  a  mystic— that  name  of 
so  much  alarm  to  many  religious  persons; 
and  It  was  this  mystical  side  of  his  nature 
(on  another  side  so  practical  and  every- 
day in  Its  endowment)— which  brought  him 
Into  an  early  familiarity  with  the  Bhagavat 
Ghlta  and  the  other  books  of  Oriental  re- 
ligion. Indeed,  like  Socrates  and  the  Ori- 
entals, he  always  held  that  the  Intellect, 
not   less    than  the   emotions,    roust  have  a 


share  In  religion;  and  particularly  that  ac- 
tivity or  ft  i.ctlon  of  the  Intellect  known  as 
imagination.  In  an  early  college  esaay 
("Imagination  as  an  Element  of  Happi- 
ness") he  reasons  the  matter  out.  as  any 
Puritan  might— thus: 

"It  would  obviously  be  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  Use-  Creator,  as  observed  in 
the  works  of  creation,  that  man.  made  cap- 
able of  comprehending  the  object  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  of  understanding  the  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  Its  author,  should 
so  far  neglect  the  culture  of  his  peculiar 
faculties  as  to  lose  his  peculiar  privileges 
as  a  free  agent.  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
has  ever  been  the  theme  of  the  Christian's 
admiration  and  praise;  shall  then  wisdom 
for  a  man's  self  be  neglected?  If  reason 
was  given  us  for  any  one  purpose  more 
than  another.  It  was  that  we  might  so  reg- 
ulate our  conduct  as  to  Insure  our  eternal 
happiness.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
then.  Is  conducive  to  our  happiness.  But 
this  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  Its  sev- 
eral faculties.  What  we  call  the  Imagina- 
tion Is  one  of  these:  hence  does  Its  cultiva- 
tion In  a  measure  conduce  to  the  happiness 
of  the  individual.  Unlike  most  other  pleas- 
ures, those  of  the  imagination  are  not. mo- 
mentary and  evanescent;  its  powers  are 
rather  Increased  than  worn  out  by  exercise. 
Its  trifling  but  oft-recurring  contributions 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  principles  of  our  prin- 
ciples— the  under-propping  of  that  moral 
edifice  whose  spire  pierces  the  clouds,  and 
points  the  way  to  a  glorious  elyslum  be- 
yond, the  blessed  habitation  of  the  im- 
mortals." 

Although  such  language  as  this  seldom 
recurs  In  the  more  mature  writings  of  Tho- 
reau. yet  the  spirit  of  his  utterances 
throughout  life  Is  In  accord  with  It.  In 
giving  his  creed  to  his  friend  Harrison 
Blake,  at  the  beginning  of  their  long  cor- 
respondence In  March.  1848.  Thoreau  said: 
"Our  respectable  dally  life,  on  which  our 
Institutions  are  founded,  is  In  fact  the  veri- 
est Illusion,  and  will  vanish  like  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  vision:  but  that  faint  glim- 
mer of  reality  which  sometimes  Illuminates 
the  darkness  of  daylight  for  all  men.  re- 
veals something  more  solid  and  enduring 
ihan  adomant— which  la,  in  fact,  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  world."     Again: 

"For  my  faith  and  aspiration  I  have  re- 
spect: It  is  from  these  I  speak.  I  have  no 
designs  on  society,  or  nature,  or  God.  I 
am  simply  what  I  am— or  I  begin  to  be 
that.  I  know  that  I  am.  I  know  that  an- 
other Is.  who  knows  more  than  I,  who 
takes  interest  In  me— whose  creature,  and 
yet  whose  kindred.  In  one  sense  I  am.  I 
know  that  things  work  well.  I  have  heard 
no  bad  news." 

Many  years  after,  when  I  had  the  high 
privilege  of  Introducing  John  Brown  to 
Thoreau.  he  recognized  In  that  hero  a 
knowledge  of  the  same  shibboleth,  and  a 
man  whose  watchword  was:  "If  Qod  he 
for  us,  who  can  stand  against  us?"  Two 
or  three  years  afterward,  when  he  made 
haste  to  describe  Brown  for  all  coming 
time no  matter  what  persons  and  profes- 
sors may  babble  about  him,  Thoreau  said: 
"Editors  do  not  know  this  man;  they  must 
enlarge  themselves  to  conceive  of  him.  The 
time  will  come  when  they  will  begin  to  see 
him  as  he  was.  They  have  got  to  conceive 
of  a  man  of  faith  and  of  religious  principle, 
not  a  politician  nor  an  Indian;  of  a  man 
who  did  not  wait  till  h»  was  personally  In- 
terfered with,  or  thwarted  In  some  harm- 
less business,  before  he  gave  his  life  for 
the  oppressed  No  man  In  America  ever 
stood  up  so  pctalstently  nr.4  effectively  for 
the;  dignity  nf  humnn  nature— knowing  him- 
self for  a  man.  and  the  equal  of  any  nnd  all 
.  Ha  could  not  teva  baas  triad 
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by  a  lory  of  his  peers,  because  his  peers  did 
not  exist.  Some  1800  years  ago  Christ  waa 
crucified:  this  morning,  perchance.  Cap- 
tain Brown  was  hung.  These  are  the  two 
ends  of  a  chain  which  Is  not  without  Its 
links.  You  who  pretend  to  believe  In  Christ 
crucified,  consider  what  you  are  doing  to 
blm  who  offered  himself  to  be  the  savior 
of  four  millions  of  men.  ...  It  Is  not 
every  man  who  can  be  a  Christian,  even  in 
a  very  moderate  sense,  whatever  education 
you  give  him.  He  may  have  to  be  bom 
again  many  times.  I  have  known  many  a 
man  who  pretended  lo  be  a  Christian,  In 
whom  it  was  ridiculous,  for  he  had  no  gen- 
ius for  It.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  be 
a  fveeman.  even." 

This  passage  may  serve  to  take  off  the 
offence  which  was  given  In  Thoreau's  first 
book  (the  "Week"  when  he  said:  "Why 
need  Christians  be  still  Intolerant  and 
superstitious?  I  am  willing  they  should 
love  their  Christ  more  than  my  Buddha— 
for  the  love  Is  the  main  thing,  and  I  like 
him.  too."  He  partially  atoned  for  this  by 
saying   In    the   same  volume:      "The    Brah- 
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lng-house  question  when  he  on  once  sug- 
gested to  me  that  even  If  there  were  no 
Scripture  sanction  for  Sunday  worship  In 
churches  (as  he  believed  there  was)  It  was 
yet  a  wise  regulation  which  brought  young 
and  old  together.  In  something  unlike  their 
ordinary  dress,  to  meet  each  other,  and  to 
bestow  some  thought  on  matters  unlike 
their  dally  and  secular  thoughts.  It  was 
for  this  reason.  In  fact,  that  Thoreau  was 
wending  ■  towards  "Joe  English's  hill"  In 
New  Boston,  when  the  parson  chlded  him 
for  breaking  the  Sabbath.  He  had  certain 
views  about  a  religion  of  nature  which  do 
not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  even  eminent 
Christians,  though  they  do  peek  through  the 
theological  drapery  with  which  the  Basils 
and  Gregorys  of  Asia  Minor  used  to  deco- 
rate the  Ir  religious  epistles.  On  this  topic 
Thoreau  was  often  eloquent,  and  his  elo- 
quence awakens  emotions  as  religious  as 
any  of  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
could  arouse  In  monk,  or  nun. 

Ralph  Waldo  Encfraoa. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Emerson,  which  took  plnoe 
at  Concord  yesterday,  cannot  be  described  as 
unexpected,  for  he  hod  reached  an  advanced 
age,  and  for  some  years  bad  suffered  from 
the  mental  disability  known  as  aphakia, 
which  to  blm  roust  have  been  a  specially 
grievous  precursor  of  dissolution.  Not  tho 
less  for  those  who  knew  the  man,  or  who 
have  profited  by  his  teachings,  must  the 
event  wear  the  aspect  of  a  personal  loss. 
They  will  learn  with  something  like  a  pang 
that  a  spirit  of  rare  quality,  whose  powers 
haTe  been  devoted  for  half  a  century  to  lnrge 
and  lofty  uses,  has  finished  its  work ;  and  that 
a  voice  whose  later  and  less  fertile  utterances 
were  still  counted  among  our  treasures  will 
be  heard  no  more. 

The  descendant  of  a  family  which  for  eight 
generations  had  numbered  a  clergyman 
among  its  members,  Emerson  belonged  In  a 
conspicuous  and  emphatic  sense  to  the  Brah- 
man caste  which  has  monopolized  so  much 
of  the  spiritual  insight  and  mental  vigor  of 
New  England.  Were  wo  asked,  indeed,  to 
distinguish  the  three  great  stages  in  the 
emancipation  and  ripening  of  New  England 
thought,  we  might  mark  them  with  the 
names  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  William 
Elixrt  Channtng,  and  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  All  t  broo  were  bred  to  the  min- 
islry,  and  each  gave  bis  energies  to  the 
expression  of  the  deepest  b-liefs  and  high- 
est aspirations  of  his  time.  The  Calvinism  of 
nn  early  day  beheld  in  Edwards  its  implac- 
ahle  and  irresistible  logician ;  the  broad  hu- 
manistic aims  of  Unitarian  relaxation,  found 
*i  On  axni.no  their  most  eloquent  expounder; 
while  in  Emerson  we  see  the  outcome  of  a 
genial  and  expensive,  movement  which  was 
to  culminate  in  liie  idealism  of  a  |x>et,  and  in 
a  |antb-.';stie  philosophy  of  existence. 

l'oet  pbilosopb-r-- it  is  only  by  some 
mil*  dual  appellation  that  we  can  fitly 
designate  the  c!.i-s  of  mind-laden  singers 
and  intuitive  thinkers  <o  which  Emerson 
1-longe.l.  Even  when  he  writes  prose  we 
may  call  Emxkkk  a  poet  In  the  senso  in 
wiiich  Plaxo  d-s»:-ves  Iho  name;  and  when 
hochoosi-s  for  hi*  vi-ious  and  meditations 
the  nicdinr..  of  verse,  ho  is  as  truly  the  phi- 
losopher a-  :s*.  Ltvuktivs.  It  Is  nole- 
wnrtiiy.  iin|.HH|.  ho  a-  s-.'ldom  and  how  rcluc- 
l.iuily  h,.  turns  hi-  poetic  jrift  to  merely 
d.-scriptive  m„i  „(.L(  iuu-u1«l  purposes.  Ho 
b:i*  lui;  old  bardic  notion  of  the  lofty  role  of 
'■•ug;  his  instrument  Is  uot  tho  lute,  much 
le*sth/>  pipe.  |JUt  a  |larp  wdose  cuor<is  are 
strong  in  unis„n  with  the  deepest  nnd  the 
highest  emotions  of  the  human  rai-Kl.  His 
verse  Is  rather  rich  than  sweet;  soulful,  not 
fanciful ;  ear  buintlng  rather  tlian  ear-pieas- 
ing;  It  alms  less  to  charm  the  taste  and 
touch  the  surface  of  the  heart  than  to  ehal- 
lengp  the  lot  -licet  and  lift  the  spirit  upon  I  he 
highest  plane  of  thought.  Alonei  among 
our  poet*,  be  had  this  subtle,  esoteric 
conception  of  th  n  poet's  art.  Ho  left  to  Bry- 
ant the  portraiture  of  outward  nature,  to 
Longfellow  the  gentle  mastory  of  the  feel- 
ings; but  Emkbson's  musings  took  the  form 
of  far-soaring  speculation  not  unlikely  to 
perplex  and  weary  those  accustomed  u>  low»r 
flights  ot  song ;  and  yet  we  suppose  that  t  bo 
future  critic  will  assign  to  him  a  very  high 
pla»«  In  th»  poetical  literature  of  the  nine- 
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teentb  eenl  ury.    He  was  easily  the  greatest 
of  American  poets. 

Oo  the  othor  hand,  we  must  recognise  In 
the  prose  writings  by  which  Emerson  left 
his  deepest  mark  on  his  contemporaries  tho 
essential  and  even  the  superficial  qualities  of 
a  pool.    The  essay  entitled  "  Nature  "  which 
first  gave   him   distinction,  and    which  re- 
mains to  this  day,  perhaps,  tho  most  bril- 
liant of  bis  productions,  is  In  all  ways,  ex- 
cept the  mctri'-ul  form,  a  poem.    As  much 
may  be  said  of  his  essays  on  the  philosophy 
of  history,  on   human  culture  ami  human 
life,    on    love,    friendship,    and    literature. 
These   are    not    reasoned    disquisitions,   in 
which  conclusions  arc  patiently  nnd  logi<s;Py 
ovolved  from  premises,  but  poetical  outpour- 
ings, demonstrations   of   seership,  declara- 
tions of  primary  facts,  flashes  of  divination, 
bursts  of  insight,  more  or  less  coherent  nnd 
Interrelated.      And  as    tho   point    of    view 
Is     always     that     of     the     poet,    so     the 
instrument    of    expression    is    the    imagi- 
nation.   We   doubt   If  in  the   whole  range 
of  Emerson's  writings  can  lie  found  a  mere 
syllogism  or  a  commonplace  definition.    He 
argues  by  analogies,  he  explains  by  images, 
he  thinks  in  metaphors.  The  beauty,  vitalit  y, 
pregnancy,  and  wit  of  his  language  are  such 
as  could  be  infused  only  by  an  art  1st  keenly 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  style,  and  beset 
with  a  passionate  desire  to  attain  perfection. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  Emerson, 
beingesscntiallyapoot,  bad  no  precise  system 
of  philosophy.    He  officiated  for  a  time  as  a 
Unitarian  minister,  but  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  he  left  off  preaching,  and  be- 
came known  as  a  pioneer  of  that  interesting 
outgrowth  of  Unilarinnism  which  in  New 
England  bore  the  name  of  transcendental- 
ism, but  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  meaning  which  attaches  to  the  term  in 
Germany.    In  the   "Nature"  essay   Emer- 
son   struck    tho    keynote    of     the     trans- 
cendental movement;  and  to  this,  with  all 
the  natural  variations  of  experience  and  of 
age,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  last.     So  far 
as  his  wider  generalizations  were  definite  and 
capable  of  analysis,  he  seems  to  have  reposed 
with  entire  content  iua  species  of  pantheism, 
which  is  substantially  identical  witb  that  of 
Spinoza  and   of  Kwedenboro.     The  most 
impressivo   of  bis   writings,   such    as   the 
"Problem,"  tho  "  Wood  Notes,"  and  "Brah- 
ma," ore  all  of  this  nature. 

Although  In  his  wise  scrutiny  of  human  life 
jpon  the  earth  Emerson  took  the  widest 
range,  we  could  not  properly  describe  him  an  a 
man  of  exact  learning.  He  was  not  in  the  nar- 
row technical  sense  a  scholar.  Of  tbe  Greeks 
he  had  much  to  tell  us,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
he,  liko  Goethe,  could  not  read  to  bieown 
satisfaction  Greek  authors  In  their  native 
language.  To  him  history,  like  nature,  was  a 
book  whose  characters  required  no  scholastic 
decipherment,  for  their  inner  significance 
he  instinctively  apprehended.  For  tho  study 
of  antiquity  and  the  effort  to  enter  into  end 
Interpret  the  great  minds  of  the  past  ho 
relied,  wit  ha  confidence  which  seldom  proved 
unwarranted,  on  tho  same  power  of  Intul- 
Won  by  which  he  discerned  tbe  primal  truth* 
of  ethics  and  psychology.  Thus,  although  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Emerson  ever  perused 
tho  writings  of  the  Athenian  idealist  in  their 
original  tongue.  It  Is  certain  that  few  men  of 
his  own  or  any  time  have  more  exactly  re- 
produced Plato's  point  of  view,  or  absorbed 
more  thoroughly  and  fruitfully  the  Platonic 
spirit 

After  be  left  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Emersoh  be- 
came a  public  lecturer,  and  for  several  years 
tbe  winter  in  Boston  was  chiefly  marked  by 
his  course  of  lectures,  usually  three  or  four 
in  number;  and  as  be  became  known  more 
widely  he  was  often  invited  to  lecture  In  other 
of  history,  011  human  culture  and  human 
■life,  on  love,  friendship,  and  literature. 
These  are  not  reasoned  disquisitions,  in 
which  conclusions  are  patiently  and  logier.l'y 
evolved  from  premises,  but  poet  icnl  outpour- 
ings, demonstrations  of  scership,  declara- 
tions of  primary  facts,  flashes  of  divination, 
bursts  of  Insight,  more  or  lees  coherent  and 
Interrelated.  And  as  tho  point  of  view 
to  always  that  of  the  poot,  so  tbe 
instrument  of  expression  is  tbe  Imagi- 
nation. We  doubt  if  In  the  whole  range 
of  Emerson's  writings  can  be  found  a  mere 


syllogism  or  a  commonplace  definition.  Ho 
argues  by  analogies,  he  explains  by  images, 
he  thinks  in  metaphors.  Tbe  beauty,  vitality, 
pregnancy,  and  wit  of  his  language  are  such 
as  could  be  infused  only  by  an  artist  keenly 
all  ve  to  the  possibilities  of  style,  and  beset 
with  a  passionate  desire  to  attain  perfection. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  Emerson, 
beingessent  tolly  a  poot,  had  no  precise  system 
of  philosophy.  He  officiated  for  a  time  as  a 
Unitarian  minister,  but  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  he  left  off  preaching,  and  be- 
came known  as  a  pioneer  of  that  interesting 
outgrowth  of  Unitarianism  which  in  New 
England  bore  the  name  of  transccndcutnl- 
L-;u.  but  which  Is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  meaning  whicli  attaches  to  the  term  in 
Germany.  In  the  "  Nature"  essay  Emer- 
son struck  the  keynote  of  the  Uans- 
e»  ndeutal  movement;  and  to  this,  with  all 
the  natural  variations  of  experience  nnd  of 
age,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  lost.  Ko  far 
as  his  wider  generalizat  ions  were  detlnite  and 
capeblo  of  analysis,  ho  seems  to  have  reposed 
with  entire  content  in  a  species  of  pantheism, 
which  is  substantially  identical  with  that  of 
Spinoza  and  of  KwEDrjrcoRa.  The  most 
impressivo  of  his  writings,  such  as  the 
"Problem,"  the  "Weed  Notes,"  and  "Brah- 
ma," arc  all  of  this  nature. 

Although  in  his  wise  scrutiny  of  human  life 
jpon  tbe  earth  Emerson  took  the  widest 
range,  we  could  not  properly  describe  him  as  a 
man  of  exact  learning.  He  was  not  in  the  nar- 
row technical  sense  a  scholar.  Of  the  Greeks 
he  had  much  to  tell  us,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
he,  liko  Goethe,  could  not  read  to  his  own 
satisfaction  Greek  authors  in  their  native 
language.  To  him  history,  like  nature,  was  a 
book  whose  characters  required  no  scholastic 
decipherment,  for  their  inner  significance 
he  instinctively  apprehended.  For  the  study 
of  antiquity  and  the  effort  to  enter  into  and 
interpret  the  great  mimls  of  the  past  he 
rr-licd,  with  a  confidence  which  seldom  proved 
unwarranU"d,  on  tho  game  power  of  intui- 
tion by  which  he  discerned  tbe  primal  truth* 
of  et  hies  and  psychology.  Thus,  although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Emerson  ever  perused 
the  writings  of  the  Athenian  idealist  in  their 
original  tongue,  it  Is  certain  that  few  men  of 
his  own  or  anytime  have  more  exactly  re- 
produced Plato's  point  of  view,  or  absorbed 
more  thoroughly  and  fruitfully  the  Platonic 
spirit. 

After  ho  left  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Emerson  be- 
came a  public  lecturer,  and  for  several  years 
the  winter  in  Boston  was  chiefly  marked  by 
his  course  of  lectures,  usually  three  or  four 
in  number;  and  as  he  became  known  more 
widely  he  was  often  Invited  to  lecture  in  other 
places.  His  oratory  was  peculiar  and  mem- 
orable. The  tall  and  graceful  person, 
speaking  or  reading  with  scarcely 
any  gestures,  tho  rich,  melodious  voice, 
the  lofty,  unaffected,  and  Impressive  manner, 
like  that  of  a  Greek  with  Puritan  education, 
the  utterance,  as  of  a  seer,  severe,  intense, 
and  never  disputatious,  the  subtle  eloquence 
of  tho  thought,  tho  originality  and  charm  of 
the  illustration,  the  piquancy  and  freshnnss 
of  the  humor,  ah  combined  to  produce  the 
-most  delightful  of  artistic  pleasures.  But  of 
course  such  lectures  did  not  gain  any  exten- 
sive popularity,  and  the  audience  could  never 
have  exceeded  a  few  hundred  persons.  But 
we  are  sure  not  one  of  that  audience  has 
ever  forgotten  the  charm,  the  Instruction,  or 
the  broad  and  catholic  intellectual  sympa- 
thies that  the  lecturer  poured  upon  his  at- 
attentivo  listeners 

While  It  to  true  that  Emerson  propounded 
no  original  and  distinct  system  of  philosophic 
thought,  and  has,  therefore,  left  behind  him 
no  school  or  disciples  In  the  common  mean- 
ing of  tho  word,  yet  his  Influence  has  been 
more  generative,  and  will  possibly  be  more 
lasting  than  that  of  any  other  man  whom 
this  country  has  yet  produced.  There  arc 
few  aspect*,  of  human  life  which  are  not  the 
better  known  to  us  for  his  penetrating  vision ; 
and  his  writings  are  a  storehouse  of  sug- 
gestion and  admonition,  a  shining  and  en- 
during monument  of  genius  and  of,  beauty. 

Ralph  waldo  emersoh. 

Anotheb  of  America's  foremost  men  of  letten 
has,  at  a  very  short  interval,  followed  his  friend 
Longfellow    to    the    grave.      Balph    Waldo 
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had,  too,  become  deeply  impressed  by  the 
writings  of  Carlyle  and  other  European 
authors,  and  he  resolved  upon  a  riait  to  this 
country.  He  came  in  1833,  and  went  to  see 
Onrlyle,  as  we  have  all  read^at  Craigenputtock. 
Ou  returning  to  Concord  he  took  up  his  abode 
for  a  time  with  Dr.  Bipley,  who  was  a  relative 
of  his,  and  while  under  Dr.  Ripley's  roof  issued 
his  first  little  book,  "  Nature,"  in  1831.  In 
1*35  he  married  a  second  time,  and  then  went 
to  lire  in  t  he  beautiful  hoire,  in  Concord,  which 
he  occupied  until  his  death.  There  he  wrote  the 
essays,  prepared  the  lectures,  penned  the 
poems,  and  carried  on  the  charming  social  inter- 
course,which  brightened  so  many  lives,  inspired 
so  many  helpful  and  noble  thoughts,  andescr- 
i-ised  so  profound  an  influence  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  Were  it  only  for  the  part 
he  took  in  resisting  and  giving  the  death-blow 
to  slavery,  his  name  would  be  worthy  of  ever- 
lasting honour  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
His  fame,  however,  was  first  that  of  a  transcen- 
dental philosopher,  and  he  became  the  centre 
of  a  circle  in  America,  who,  at  one  time,  were 
the  subject  of  much  ridicule.  His  first  volume 
of  "  Essays  "  appeared  in  1841,  followed  by  a 
second  in  18M,  and  by  a  small  volume  of 
"Poems"  in  1847.  At  the  close  of 
1317  he  again  visited  Great  Britain,  and  he 
lectured  in  London  and  other  towns  and 
cities,  his  audiences  including  many  eminent 
persons.  In  1848  he  was  in  Paris,  and  there 
witnessed  many  of  the  terrible  and  signifi- 
cant scenes  of  that  eventful  year.  In 
1H56  he  published  his  "English  Traits"; 
nnd  at  intervals,  later,  the  volumes  entitled 
"  The  Conduct  of  Life,"  "  Society  and  Soli- 
tude," "  Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  "  May  Day 
and  Other  Poems."  His  lectures  on  "  Repre- 
sentative Men,"  are,  perhaps,  the  most  widely 
known  of  his  productions  in  this  country.  A 
considerable  number  of  his  lectures.it  is  under- 
stood, have  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  he  has  left  a  good  store  of 
literary  treasures  behind  him,  which  will  now 
be  given  to  the  world.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  writings  is  a  literary  desideratum.  A  well 
informed  writer  refers  to  his  closing  years,  and 
gives  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  the  honour  in 
which  he  wait  held  : — 

"  In  less  than  one  generation  from  the  year 
when  Emerson  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by 
the  authorities  of  Harvard  University  he  was  a 
chosen  lecturer  in  the  aame  institution,  and 
his    last    important    course    of    lectures  was 
delivered  there  in  1870,  under  the  general  title, 
'The  Natural  History  of  the  Intellect'  Emer- 
son's health  suffered  seriously  by  the  shock 
caured  by  his  house  being  burnt  in  July,  1872, 
and  he  was  persuaded  to  visit  Egypt  and  after- 
wards London,  but  he  was  not  able  to  accept 
the  invitations  he  received  to  lecture  either  here 
or  at  Oxford.    The  only  speech  he  made  was  a 
brief  one  at  the  Working  Men's  College  in 
London.     On  his  return  to  Concord,  in  May, 
1873,  the  inhabitants  met  him  at  the  station 
with  a  band  of  music  and  escorted  him  to  his 
home,  which  meantime  had  been  rebuilt  by  his 
friends  in  exactly  its  old  form.    But  with  all 
this  happiness  the  venerable  philosopher  was 
never  again  the  same  man.  His  general  health 
returned,  but  his  memory  gradually  declined, 
lie  had  already  tasted  the  waters  of  Lethe. 
His  last  appearance  in  any  literary  capacity 
was  when,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Carlyle, 
be  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
■Society  notes  and  reminiscences  of  his  great 
ontemporary  written  many  year*  before.    His 
eldest  daughter,  hie  'memory'  as  he  called 
her,  sat  beside  him  to  suggest  a  needed  word 
here  and  there.     It  was  a  touching  scene.    The 
felicitous  thoughts  and  phrases  of  Emerson  at 
his  best— as  where  he  described  Carlyle  as  a 
'trip-hammer    with  an    jEolian  attachment' 
—now  came  to  those  who  had  known  the  full 
charm  of  his  voice  and  manner  mingled  with 
the     faltering     tones    of    a    final    farewell. 
Yet  nothing  occurred  to  lower  the  high  in- 
fluence of  one  of    the  purest   intellects  and 
f  arrest  lives  known  to  our  century." 

Livtrbotl  JWilu  Pest, 
/rpv.  *?/  •8'ti. 

LrrXKAKY  America  has  again  suffered  a 
grievous  loss — perhaps  the  most  grievous 
loss  it  could  Btifier — in  the  death  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Almost  the  last  news  of 
him  that  reached  England  was  of  bis  stand- 
ing bareheaded  beside  the  open  grave  of 
Longfellow,  whom  now  he  has  followed 
behind  the  veil.  It  is  true  that  he  has  died 
full  of  years  and  honour  :  that  his  physical 
powers  have  long  keen  slowly  ebbing  away  : 
that  his  death  has  been  almost  painless : 
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that  his  life's  work  was  done.  But  these 
thing*,  though  an  efficient  source  of 
consolation  to  survivors,  hardly  mitigate 
the  grief  that  the  great  outside  world  feels, 
when  a  powerful  and  quickening  spirit 
departs.  All  votaries  of  physical  science 
must  feel  themselves  the  weaker,  in  the 
strugglo  to  compel  Kature  to  reveal  her 
secrets  for  the  loss  of  Darwin  ;and  thosewho 
love  philosophy,  and  believe  that  abstract 
thinking  will  solve  the  world's  enigma,  will 
experience  a  similar  sense  of  loneliness  cow 
that  ono  is  gone  to  whom,  most  of  nil 
modem  thinkers,  the  word  sage  was  appli- 
cable. Emerson  hardly  belonged  to  any 
definite  school  of  philosophical  thought. 
Some  people  called  him  Mystic,  others 
Pantheist,  and  either  name  was,  in  some 
sense,  applicable ;  but  there  are  Mystirs 
aud  Pantheists  of  more  kinds  than  one.  The 
New  England  Transcendental  ists  of  forty 
years  ago,  a  body  of  thinkers  whose  prophet 
was  Emerson,  whose  muse  was  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  whose  organ  was  "  The  Dial," 
hardly  attained  the  dignity  or  the  coherence 
of  a  school  ;  and  now  they  arc  all  gone. 
But  they  were  very  earnest  and  noble- 
minded  men  and  women  ;  eager  for  truth, 
nnd  eager,  too,  to  conform  their  lives  to  their 
best  knowledge  ;  very  quickening,  in  word 
and  example,  to  many  younger  people,  who 
afterwards  took  their  own  intellectual  way. 
And  they  included  in  their  number  one 
man  of  genius. 

Emerson  was  perhaps  tho  most  original 
literary  fruit  which  America  has  yet  pro- 
duced. He  has  a  voice,  a  method,  a  flavour 
of  his  own.  While  he  has  read  much,  ho 
gives  the  impression  of  having  thought  stifl 
more  :  and  both  his  reading  and  thinking 
circle  r.bout  the  main  problems  of  human 
life  and  fate.  His  life  at  Concord  is  on« 
long  meditation.  He  comes  to  Europe  to 
look  out  with  quick  and  observant  eve  nno» 
men  and  things ;  but  what  he  carries  back 
is  material  for  brooding  thought.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  conjecture  that  his  literary 
communion  is  chiefly  with  the  world's  great 
thinkers,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  undis- 
turbed intercourse  with  them  he  is  content 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  meaner  men  may 
say.  The  result  of  all  is  only  a  few  volumes 
of  essays,and  some  still  more  sparing  at  tempts 
to  find  poetic  expression  for  his  thought.  I 
The  essays  are  singularly  detached :  they  un- 
fold no  system :  what  of  systematic  there 
»  ui  inula  toe  reaoer  it  Mtt  to  B>iu  sus 
almost  to  construct  for  himself.  Xet,  »°* 
only  are  they  singularly  suggestive,  bo*  «*^ 
the  impression  more  thar^dinost  any  other 
writings)  old  and  new,  of  straightforward, 
genuine,  actual  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his 
reflections,  they  are  his  own.  They  have 
come  to  him  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own 
being.  He  is  not  repeating  other  men'* 
thoughts  in  new  words.  They  are  ft  real 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  man  and  the  world. 

Emerson's  style  answers  to  the  method  of 
his  writing.  Were  his  matter  other  than 
it  is,  the  way  of  expressing  it  would  be 
disjointed  to  a  fault.  Hi*  sentence* 
stand  independent  of  each  other.  Or, 
rather,  he  does  not  so  much  write 
sentences  as  dicta,  maxims,  apothegm*. 
He  makes  weighty  assertions,  much  more 
than  unrolls  an  argument.  They  are  the 
opinions  upon  men  and  things  of  a  singularly 
original,  self-contained,  independent  mind. 
Possibly  it  would*  Bat  bs>  easy  to  say  off 
hand  what  was  Emerson's  position  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  more  hotly  debated  questions 
of  philosophy.  What  we  may  call  technical 
philosophy  was  not  hi*  business.  There  is 
a  practical  reference  in  all  that  he  says ;  be 
does  not  discuss  perception  or  inquire  into 


the  origin  of  ideas,  and  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  physiological  speculation ;  but  broods 
upon  how  men  are  to  live,  and  what  is  their 
relation  to  the  great  surrounding  and  in- 
dwelling mystery.  So  his  disciples  srtrat  hi* 
feet,much  more  than  criticise  the  intellectual 
results  at  which  he  arrives  or  maintain  them 
against  hostile  assault.  There  is  something 
Socratic  about  his  wisdom  ;  however  mystic, 
oracular,  transcendental  it  may  seem  to  be, 
it  has  always  a  side  of  relation  to  everyday 
life. 

The  time  of  Emerson's  greatest  influence 
was  pre-Darwinian  ;  and  he  does  not  speak 
with  the  tongue  of  the  newest  speculation. 
But  the  task  of  adaptation  would  not  be 
difficult :  a  pure  idealism  like  his  finds  itself 
in  possible  accord  with  every  variety  of 
material  theory.  Still,  the  latest  currents  of 
thought  have  somewhat  carried  men  away 
from  him.  The  youth  that  once  were 
nurtured  on  him  now  feed  on  Rnskin  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  or  are  swept  into  the  all- 
comprehensive  net  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
But  this  is  only  a  change  of  fashion  which  will 
right  itself,  and  all  the  more  speedily  from 
that  very  intellectual  detachment  of  the  Sage 
of  Concord  of  winch  we  have  spoken.  It needs 
no  philosophical  preparation  to  bring  young 
and  ardent  inquirers  under  his  fascination. 
He  does  not  take  on  inevitable  place  in  a 
course  of  reading.  He  is  always  calmly 
wise  ;  always  keenly  suggestive  ;  always 
earnestly  reverent.  He  stands  in  awe  of 
the  mystery  of  life,  and.  is  able  to  awaken 
the  same  awe  in  others.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  change  of  thought  which  should 
make  his  books  obsolete,  or  uninstructive, 
or  dulL  Presently  a  generation  yet  unborn 
will  come  back  to  him,  and  wonder  to  find 
him  so  fresh,  so  modern,  so  inspiring.  AD 
America  will  feel  a  proud  sorrow  by  the 
grave  side  of  her  greatest  thinker ;  and  not 
least,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  and  the 
insight  of  the  seer  were  mirrored  in  a  life 
so  pure,  so  peaceful,  so  crowned  with  world- 
wide honour. 

Levvetervx  2>*Alcf  TeJe«AA4*C 

I  America,  has  just  lost,  in  Ralph  Walpo 
I  Emerson,  another  of  the  illustrious  band  of 
I  New  England  worthies  who  will  constitute  iu 
!  after-days  her  classical  authors.  Lonofellow 
I  had  hardly  been  laid  in  his  grave  before  the  sad 
neWB  comes  that  his  friend  and  contemporary, 
tiie  well-known  philosopher  of  Concord,  has 
also  quitted  this  life.  He  died,  peacefully 
aud  without  pain,  on  Thursday  evening,  con- 
versing lucidly  to  the  last,  and  reconciling  his 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  supreme  hour  by  his 
own  perfect  contentment  The  present  loss  is, 
however,  no  more  confined  to  the  New  World 
than  was  the  previous  bereavement  ;  all  tho  re- 
public of  letters  shares  it,  for  he  who  is  no  more 
belonged  to  all  humanity.  Emerson's  name  and 
fame,  if  not  quite  so  widely  Bprcad  as  those  of  the 
author  of  "Evangeline  "  and  "  Hiawatha,'1  had 
nevertheless  long  ago  passed  into  every  English- 
speaking  land.  Of  late  years,  it  is  true,  lie  has 
written  little,  but  the  iniluence  of  his  opinions 
has  been  silently  diffusing  its  glad  rays,  and, 
though  he  never  founded  a  school,  the  realms  of 
thought  are  full  of  his  conscious  or  unconscious 
disciples.  The  advanced  age  at  which  he  has  de- 
parted affords  one  proof  more,  as  in  the  case  of 
liis  brother  philosopher,  Thomas  Carlyle,  that  a 
strong  and  constant  use  of  the  brain  is  conducive 
to  longevity.  Emfrson  was  bom  at  Boston  on  May 
'Jbth,  1 803,  and  had,  therefore,  nearly  reached 
fourscore  years  of  age.  Graduating  at  Harvard 
College  in  1821,  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  but  he  soon  retired  from 
the  pulpit  and  devoted  himself  amid  the  beech- 
trees  and  maples  of  Concord  to  the  love  and 
study  of  philosophy.  Honoured  from  the  earliest 
days  among  his  literary  comrades,  Loxoflllow, 
Hawthorne,  Channing,   Thokeav,    and   their 
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dropping  off  obstructions,  leaves  in  happy  sub- 
jects the  mind  pviritied  and  wise.  I  have  heard 
that  whoever  loves  is  in  no  condition  old.  I 
have  heard  that  whenever  the  name  of  man  is 
spoken  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  an- 
nounced ;  it  cleaves  to  his  constitution.  The 
mode  of  it  baffles  our  wit,  and  no  whisper  comes 
to  us  from  the  other  side.  But  the  inference 
from  the  working  of  intellect,  hiving  know- 
ledge, hiving  skill — at  the  end  of  life  just  ready 
to  be  born — aftirms  the  inspirations  of  affection 
and  of  the  moral  sentiment" 

Emerson,  alike  in  his  eloquent  prose  and  his 
thoughtful  poetry,  has  been  the  most  genuine 
American  among  all  that  brilliant  New  England 
company  to  which  he  be'.onjcd.  His  philosophy 
sprang  fresh,  joyous,  and  audacious  from  the 
very  vastness  and  opulent  capacities  of  the  Great 
Republic  Loxufellow  had  travelled  and  studied 
to  find  a  past  outside  his  too  youthful  country, 
and  came  home  to  sing  a  Nova  Scutian  idyll  in 
the  metre  of  Virgil.  But  Emerson  read  so  deep 
in  Greek  ethics  and  Oriental  religious  systems 
chiefly  to  gain  a  power  of  expressing  that  richness 
of  life  and  largeness  of  human  destiny  with  which 
the  very  air  of  his  New  World  had  filled  him. 
His  teaching  is  one  continued  p.xan  of  courage, 
faith,  and  hope.  His  dauntless  and  confident 
genius  faces  every  physical  and  metaphysical 
puzzle  of  our  mortal  fate,  to  put  it  smilingly 
aside  or  to  trip  gaily  over  its  difficulties.  He 
is  extremely  earnest,  philosophically  serious,  and 
without  the  slightest  patience  for  any  trivial 
and  ignoble  ways  of  enjoying  life  ;  but  as 
to  the  origin  and  issues  of  human  existence 
nothing  ever  shakes  his  fixed  conviction  of  a 
beautiful  and  happy  design.  He  has  in  this 
respect  thatRoyal  equanimity  which  distinguishes 
Shakespeare  and  a  few  of  the  very  greatest 
writers.  Neither  they  nor  he  suffer  themselves 
to  be  ever  too  much  troubled  by  the  sorrows  and 
ignorances  of  mortality.  They  possess  the  air 
ot  seeing  more  than  they  say,  and  knowing 
more  than  they  tell,  and  (juietly  refuse,  at  any 
historical,  dramatic,  or  logical  crisis,  to  be  de- 
spondent. In  his  gravest  treatise  upon  life  and 
death,  Emerson  smilingly  borrows  a  sugges- 
tive passage  from  the  Persian  poet  Saaih  :  "  It 
was  whispered  of  me  in  Shira?  that  I  was  sad, 
but  what  had  I  to  do  with  sadness  '"  The  re  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  giant  vitality  of  the 
American  Republic,  its  territorial  vastness,  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  swift  material  advance  aided 
to  communicate  this  happy  optimism  to  the  phi- 
losopher's mind.  We  sec  its  wild  spontaneous 
expression  in  the  co-called  "  poems"  of  Walt 
Whitman,  which,  with  all  their  sins  against  art 
and  decorum,  certainly  glow  with  the  warmth 
and  light  of  a  great  nation's  birth,  and  inspire  a 
faith  in  general  humanity  akin  to  that  which  bums 
and  pulses  in  the  "  barbaric  yawp."  Emerson, 
however,  shares  this  iaspiiat.on  .  like  a  sago 
whose  culture  refines  and  enlightens  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  at  tho  root  of  whose  equally  intense 
patriotism  there  is  a  noble  sympathy  wide  as  the 
world  and  a  piety  too  lofty  for  narrow  dogmas. 
To  read  Emerson  is  like  walking  in  the  pine 
woods  wlun  tho  sun  is  rising.  If  he  doei  not 
always  convince,  he  invigorates,  encourages, 
and  fascinates  his  reader.  "  The  logicians 
have  on  inc.ssant  triumph  over  him,"  wrote 
Harriet  Martineau  :  *'  bnt  their  triumph 
is  of  no  avail — he  conquers  minds  as  well  as 
hearts."  His  style  itself  has  something  of 
the  character  of  the  blue  bird  singing  in  the 
American  woods.  Pa«sers  by  may  listen  to  it 
when  they  like,  or  cease  to  listen,  but  all  they 
hear  is  connected  inr.jic,  and  sulhcient  in  itself. 
If  the  n  te  seems  sometimes  monotonous,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  the  monotone  of  joy,  faith,  and 
love  of  mankind  ;  and  we  owe,  indeed,  great 
honour  and  deep  gratitude  to  America  in  that, 
amid  our  troubled,  blood-stained,  doubting,  and 
dyspeptic  age,  one  such  philospher  has  stead- 
fastly cheered  the  march  of  human  life  with  a 
voice  of  unfaltering  and  gallant  hopefulness. 

It  is  not  for  us,  however,  in  this  place  to  ex- 
amine the  grounds  of  the  American  philoso- 
pher's optimism.  Countless  generations  of  in- 
herited ignorance  and  fear  have  so  cowed  human 
souls  that  they  nowadays  almost  resent  the  mes- 
sage  of   any  one   who  proclaims   to  them,  as 
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to  the  -whence  and  the  whither  of  life,  that 
"  all  is  well."  M.  Ren  an  is  almost  indignant 
with  M.  Pastecr,  at  the  French  Academy, 
because  he  rinds  in  his  speech  on  M.  Ltmfi 
the  occasion  to  proclaim  the  infinity  of  life, 
and  the  couse  jnent  infinitude  of  hop©  and 
happiness  and  destiny.  Almost  every  religion 
and  every  philosophic  system  has  been  so 
infected  with  gloom,  and  almost  every  code 
of  laws  so'  stamped  with  the  theory  of  pro- 
ducing morality  by  penalties,  that  the  race 
is  even  to-day  slow  to  believe  any  "  good 
tidings  of  gieat  joy."  Without  at  all  realising, 
it  faintly  and  timidly  hears  of  a  Divine  love 
working  in  the  universe  to  produce  universal 
beauty,  happiness,  and  order  ;  but  it  goes  on 
spending  half  the  hours  of  existence  in  anticipat- 
ing that  existence  must  soon  end  dreadfully  and 
for  ever.  Among  those  who  think  at  all  the 
majority  bear  themselves  like  men  in  a  con- 
demned cell,  whose  day  of  execution  approaches, 
but  is  not  exactly  fixed.  Vet  of  two  things,  one, 
it  seems,  must  be  true— either  the  universe  is 
friendlyto  everysingle  life  of  all  its  varied  bound- 
lessness, or  else  to  none  at  alL  There  must  be  a 
place,  a  future,  and  a  blessed  development  for  all 
sentient  and  suilering  creatures  in  their  degree, 
or  for  none  ;  and  to  believe  the  latter  is  to  con- 
ceive a  final  consummation  of  Nothingness.  It  is 
as  easy,  moreover,  to  live  with  great  aspirations 
and  to  die  with  glad  hopes  as  to  creep  through 
existence  afraid  of  every  ache  and  pain,  and  actu- 
ally dreading  and  deprecating  the  wise  and  gentle 
course  of  nature.  Furthermore,  courage  and  hope 
breed  virtues,  while  cowardice  and  doubts  and 
fears  make  men  mean  and  vicious.  It  was 
good,  therefore,  to  have  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  teacher  so  radiant  and  so  assured  as 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  whose  elevating  in- 
fluence, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will* more  and 
more  extend  as  Science  enriches  and  assists 
human  life,  and  Religions  expand  themselves  to 
meet  her  in  sisterly  alliance.  To  read  Emerson 
is  to  drink  a  wholesome  tonic  for  tliat  disease  of 
intellectual  and  moral  indigestion  wnich  makes 
the  age  so  decrepit  and  melancholy.  The  spirit 
of  his  delightful  pages  reflects  that  of  the  happy 
American  mother  who  was  remonstrated  with  by 
a  fellow-traveller  on  account  of  the  somewhat 
noisy  laughing  and  crowing  of  her  baby.  "May 
I  ask  you,  madam,"  said  the  impatient  voyager, 
"  w hy  your  child  makes  such  a  disturbance  f" 
and  the  mother  answered,  "Well,  stranger,  I 
expect  it  is  because  he  is  so  glad  tliat  he  is 
born."  In  contempt  of  the  doleful  doctrines 
which  that  simple  woman  thus  unconsciously 
derided,  here  too  was  one  good,  gifted,  and  wise 
man  at  least  who  found  life  a  banquet  of  de- 
lights, and,  having  feasted  gratefully,  departs 
with  noble  dignity  from  the  board,  to  take  rest, 
awaiting  elsewhere  even  better  entertainment 

SOME  INTERESTING  LETTERS. 

F.  B.  Sanborn  to  Chairman 
of  Concord's  Selectmen. 

Asks  m  Few  QaeitloDt  Conccrnlns  the 
Former  Tan  Collector—  Is  Not  Catta- 
fled  with  the  Reply  Heeelved— 
Claims  It  Daei  Not  Contain  Direct 
Answers  to  Ills  Queries. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Tou  speak  of  my  two  communications 
In  the  Advertiser,  concerning  our  Con- 
cord theft,  as  sermons.  I  was  Inclined 
to  call  the  last  one  a  "collect,"  and  the 
first  short  one  a  lesson  for  the  day, 
and  It  seems  to  have  been  both  needed 
and  heeded.  In  any  case,  you  must  ad- 
mit my  discourses  were  more  practical 
than  doctrinal.  I  have  now  effected  a 
trifling  exchange  of  pulpits,  and  have 
secured  a  doctrinal  homily  from  the 
Concord  selectmen.  As  the  doctrine 
preached  Is  novel,  and  the  text  seems 
to  be  from  that  latter  day  command- 
ment, "Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out," 
It  may  Interest  your  readers. 

F.  B.  SANBORN. 
Concord*  March  31,  1893. 
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required;  and.  In  caee  be  did  not  exhibit 
one.  why  the  sum  of  $1185  (being  1%  per 
cent,  on  the  $49,009  published  by  you  as 
received  from  him  In  the  past  year)  has 
not  been  deducted  In  any  settlement  he 
may  have  made,  from  amounts  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  him— of  which  I  see 
there  were,  by  the  town  report,  more 
than  $1200  In  the  past  year? 

"1  do  not  understand  your  remark 
that  'the  late  collector  neither  commit- 
ted  nor  attempted  any  offence  against 
the  selectmen.'  The  selectmen  represent 
the  town.  Am  I  to  Infer  that  the  steal- 
ing of  more  than  $10,000  of  the  public 
money  Is  no  offence  against  the  town 
of  Concord?  That  your  board  could 
have  no  personal  'grievance'  (whatever 
that  may  mean)  against  this  thief,  I 
had  already  sadly  concluded,  from  the 
fact  that  you  made  his  attorney  col- 
lector In  his  stead,  and  renewed  San- 
ford's  license  as  auctioneer,  when  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  sheriff  for  weeks. 

"If  you  are  really  regretting  thjit 
somebody  did  not  tell  you  that  Ban- 
ford  was  putting  the  town's  money  Into 
his  own  speculations,  may  I  suggest 
that  you  question  the  present  collector 
closely  as  to  when  he  first  had  a  'sur- 
mise' that  his  client  and  friend  was 
t'  ort  In  his  accounts,  and  what  connec- 
tion he  has  had  with  the  steps  of  *a 
great  public  scandal.'  Tours  truly, 
"  F.  B.  SANBORN." 
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MB.  EMEBSOH. 

Ox  Sunday  last  the  most  noted  of  American 
authors  was  hud  in  his  grave  at  Concord,  amid  the 
profound  sorrow  of  his  countrymen  and  also  of 

many  in  this  country,  who  mourn  the  less  not 
only  of  a  wise  teacher  but  of  a  personal  fritiid 
in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  In  July,  1ST-,  the 
house  in  Concord  which  Mr.  Emerson  had  occu- 
pied for  thirty-six  years  caught  tire  and  was 
rendered  uninhabitable  ;  fortunately  his  library 
and  manuscripts  were  saved,  but  the  slunk  to 
his  nervous  system  proved  to  be  iti  .i  serious 
kind.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  rt  marked 
to  a  friend  that  he  had  felt  something  snap  in 
his  brain.  An  illness  followed  and  an  entire 
loss  of  his  hair.  lie  came  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  to  Europe,  and  his  hair  grew  again,  though 
now  snow-white.  When  he  return  d  to  Concord 
he  found  that  his  house  had  been  restorer1  \y 
his  neighbours  and  friends  nearly  .is  before,  bli- 
the damage  to  his  brain  could  not  i-r  restored. 
lis  wrote  no  more.  Various  articles  from  his 
pen  continued  to  appear  in  the  magazines,  but 
they  were  supplied  from  shelves  stored  with 
manuscripts  written  in  former  years,  where, 
indeed,  many  more  await  publication.  Gradually 
Emerson's  memory  failed,  especially  for  names 
of  things  ;  he  would  often  have  to  describe  the 
uses  even  of  objects  so  familiar  as  a  chair  or 
plough  from  inability  to  remember  their  names. 
The  names  of  persons  followed.  Unfortunately 
the  consciousness  of  this  loss  pressed  upon  him, 
and  made  him  more  and  more  Bilent.  But  this 
was  his  only  trouble.  Surrounded  by  a  family 
devoted  to  him— a  wife,  son,  and  two  daughters 
— and  by  the  love  of  many  friends,  the  "  Sage 
of  Concord "  had  still  much  happiness.  His 
general  health,  too,  was  good,  and,  though  he 
was  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  it  was  owing  to 
over-confidence  in  his  strength,  which  led  him  to 
go  on  his  usual  walk  without  an  overcoat,  that  he 
was  seized  with  pneumonia,  of  which  he  died  on 


Thursday  night,  April  27th.  He  was  buried  on 
Sunday  last  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  at  Con- 
cord, beside  his  first  wife  and  liis  Son  Waldo, whose 
early  death  inspired  his  'Threnody,'  and  near 
his  friends  Hawthorne  and  Thorenu.  In  the 
Unitarian  church  of  Concord,  where  his  ances- 
tors or  relatives  had  prei.eh'-d  for  i\v«.  centuries, 
addresses  were  given  by  Eev.  Dr.  Furn.ss.of  Pl.ila- 
delphia,  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  of  Divinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  all  of  whom 
had  enjoyed  intimate  friendship  with  Emerson 
during  life.  His  literary  papers  and  correspon- 
dence have  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Eliot  Cabot,  of  Boston,  by  whom,  it  is 
understood,  Emerson's  biography  will  be  written, 
with  the  aid  of  his  family,  and  his  unpublished 
and  uncollected  writings  edited.  A  useful  mono- 
graph on  Emerson  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cooke  was  issued 
last  year,  containing  particulars  of  his  life  not 
before  published. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  in  Boston, 
May  25th,  1803.  His  ancestors  went  from 
Bedford  and  from  York — the  Rev.  Peter 
Bulkelcy  of  the  former  place,  and  Thomas 
Emerson  of  the  latter  (probably),  having  emi- 
grated to  America,  the  former  in  iC34,  the  latter 
in  1C35,  and  their  children  intermarried.  They 
were  educated  gentlemen,  Bulkeley  certainly 
having  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  an  ancestor 
of  the  Emersons  having  been  knighted  by 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  probable,  but  not  certain, 
that  William  Emerson  the  mathematician  was 
of  the  same  family.  In  the  Antinomian  con- 
troversy which  sprang  up  in  New  England  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Bulkeley,  who  had 
founded  Concord  and  its  church,  and  probably 
paid  for  the  edifice,  leaned  to  the  more  rational 
side  ;  and  his  work,  '  The  Gospel  Covenant,' 
published  in  London,  104C,  is  described  by 
Prof.  Tyler  ('Hist,  of  American  Lit.,'  i.  218) 
as  representing  the  "  intellectual  robustness  of 
New  England  in  the  first  age."  Emerson's 
grandfather  and  father  were  eminent  ministers, 
successively  favouring  the  liberal  reaction 
against  Puritanism,  but  by  no  means  inclined  to 
theological  disputations.  His  father  died  when 
the  boy  was  in  his  eighth  year,  but  his  mother, 
a  highly  educated  woman,  sent  him  to  the  best 
schools  in  Boston.  He  entered  Harvard  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen.  It  would  appear 
as  if  there  may  have  been  at  first  a  reaction  in 
I  he  youth  against  the  ministerial  traditions  of 
•  he  family.  He  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
.  lassical  studies,  and  his  first  ambition  was  to 
1  -ecome  a  professor  of  elocution.  His  boyish 
;  ission  was  for  Scott's  novels,  his  earliest  in- 
i  ellectual  enthusiasm  was  for  Montaigne.  Under 
i  lie  influence  of  Edward  Everett,  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Harvard  and  an  orator  of  the  classical 
school,  Emerson  formed  the  literary  tastes  which 
ultimately  predominated  in  his  life.  But  when 
iie  had  taken  his  degree  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Channing.  After  for  a  time  assisting  his 
eider  brother  William  in  teaching  school,  in  order 
t  i  defray  the  college  expenses  of  their  younger 
brothers,  Emerson  studied  theology.  He  became 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Boston  in 
1829.  About  this  time,  like  most  clever  young 
men,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry.  His  entire 
lack  of  ear  for  music  rendered  poetical  success 
impossible  to  him,  although  many  pieces  in  his 
two  volumes  of  poems  (1847  and  1807)  are  much 
valued  by  thoughtful  readers.  In  his  ministry 
in  Boston,  which  lasted  about  three  years,  he 
made  a  profound  impression  by  the  earnestness 
and  directness  of  his  appeals,  and  by  his  philan- 
thropic activity,  which  included  a  warm  espousal 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  then  in  its  infancy. 
But  he  had  become  discontented  with  the  con- 
ventional type  of  Unitarianism,  and  was  studying 
with  ardour  the  works  of  Coleridge  and  the 
first  essays  of  Carlyle.  He  resigned  his 
pulpit,  because  of  his  unwillingness  longer  to  ad- 
minister sacraments,  and  a  visit  to  Europe  (1833) 
furnished  the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  his 
profession.  His  graphic  accounts  in  his  '  Eng- 
lish Traits '  of  visits  to  Landor,  Coleridge,  Car- 
lyle, and  Wordsworth  have  often  been  quoted. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  preached  but  little, 
but  began  to  give  lectures  on  literature,  bio- 
graphy, and  semi-scientific  subjects.  He  had 
become  a  careful  student  of  Goethe,  whom  his 
elder  brother  William  had  personally  known 
while  studying  in  Germany  ;  and  there  are  many 
traces  in  his  earlier  lectures  of  the  keen  interest 
with  which  he  had  followed  the  controversies  in 
the  French  Academy  upon  the  suggestions  of 
evolution  by  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire.  He  went 
to  reside  for  a  time  at  Concord  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ripley,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  his 
grandfather  and  resided  in  the  "Old  Manse." 
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village  he  had  about  twelve  acres,  which  he 
cultivated  well,  especially  taking  much  interest 
in  his  fruit  trees.  He  was  always  ready  to  giro 
lectures  in  the  Town  Hall,  where  many  of  his 
best  essays  have  been  heard.  Two  years  ago  he 
gave  his  hundredth  lecture  in  Concord,  the  sub- 
ject being  '  New  England  Life  and  Letters.' 

The  little  work  on  '  Nature,'  of  whose  effect 
on  his  mind  in  early  life  Dr.  Tyndall  has  spoken, 
was  reviewed  by  the  chief  "  Philistine  "  of  the 
American  Cambridge  in  a  way  that  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  the  students.  It  was  rumoured 
among  them  that  a  prophet  had  appeared,  and 
Emerson  was  summoned  to  deliver  the  annual 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  of  1837.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  chosen  by  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Divinity  College  connected  with 
Harvard  University  to  deliver  the  annual 
address  before  them.  These  two  addresses 
merit  careful  perusal,  not  only  because  of  their 
eloquence,  but  also  because  of  the  immense- 
influence  which  they  exerted  upon  the  youth,  of 
New  England.  Mr.  John  Weiss  m  ns  'Life 
of  Theodore  Parker,'  Mr.  Lowell  in  '  My  Study- 
Windows,'  Mr.  Frothingham  in  his  '  Transcen- 
dentalism in  New  England,'  and  other  con- 
temporary writers  have  testified  to  the  immense 
effect  produced  by  Emerson  on  one  or  the  other 
of  these  occasions  ;  and  it  is  equally  shown  in. 
the  perturbation  caused  among  the  professors, 
which  found  expression  in  a  pamphlet  by  An- 
drews Norton,  President  of  the  Divinity  College, 
on  '  The  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,'  which  was 
answered  by  the  Rev.  George  Ripley.  The 
battle  is  forgotten  now,  and  among  Emerson's, 
friends  few  have  been  more  sympathetic  than 
Prof.  C.  Norton,  the  son  of  his  antagonist ;  but 
the  controversy  raged  hotly  for  a  long  time. 
The  one  man  who  never  lost  his  serenity  was 
Emerson  himself.  He  met  opposition  with  a 
sweetness  which  disarmed  it.  He  had  proposed 
no  new  theology,  but  only  extolled  certain 
primary  ethical  laws,  and  derived  from  them  a 
standard  for  the  intellect.  Perfect  veracity  of 
mind,  scorning  all  casuistry  and  low  compliances ; 
passionate  search  of  each  individual  soul  for  that 
ideal  which  commands  it  ;  withdrawal  of  the 
heart  from  merely  conventional  sanctities,  and 
consecration  to  the  virtue  inly  loved  and  wor- 
shipped ;  preservation  of  intellectual  freedom — 
these  principles,  on  which  he  insisted,  might 
appear  to  be  truisms  which  none  could  gainsay. 
Yet  so  sensitive  had  the  religious  condition  of 
New  England  become  under  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy, and  bo  strained  the  compromise  between 
the  national  conscience  and  slavery,  that  the 
enunciation  of  general  principles  struck  upon 
particulars.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  thunder- 
bolt that  fell  upon  the  decorous  respectability 
of  the  country  ;  rather  it  was  the  softest  of  ran- 
s'.-okes.  But  it  was  effectual,  and  a  new  era  in. 
American  thought  and  character  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  words  spoken  by  Emerson. 

In  his  preface  to  Emerson's  '  Twelve  Essays,' 
printed  in  London,  1841,  Carlyle  refers  to  the 
Dial :  "  A  noteworthy  though  very  unattractive 
work,  moreover,  is  that  new  periodical  they  call 
the  DM,  in  which  he  occasionally  writes ;. 
which  appears,  indeed,  generally  to  be  imbued 
with  his  way  of  thinking,  and  to  proceed  from 
the  circle  that  learns  of  him."  This  quarterly 
"  Magazine  for  Literature,  Philosophy,  ana 
Religion,"  the  four  volumes  of  which  are  now 
precious  to  those  who  possess  them,  began  in 
1840  and  ended  in  1844.  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Emerson  were  the  editors.  In  it  Margaret 
Fuller  published  the  essay  afterwards  expanded 
into  her  '  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,' 
and  in.  it  appeared  the  earliest  writings  o' 
Thorean,  Parker,  and  the  poets  Christopher  P. 
Cranch  laid  Ellery  Channing.  Under  the  at-riaJ 
heading  " Ethnical  Scriptures  "  were  published 
extracts  i  from  the  Oriental  books  '  Vishnc 
Sarma,'  lLaws  of  Menu,'  Conforms,  '  Tfhe 
Desatir,'  (he  Chinese  'Four  Books.'  HenoeVJ  ris- 
megistu*.  and  the  Chaldrean  o'jcloo,  in/English 
translations.  This  magazine  was  ah«ort-iivci], 
not  because  the  spirit  it  represented  was  ephe- 
meral, but  because  "  transcendentalism,"  as  it 
was  called,  broke  up  the  pots  in  which  it  was 
nursed — the  magazine  and  Brook  Farm  com- 
munity. Its  apostles  were  absorbed  by  the 
general  organs  of  literature  in  the  country,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  "  lyceum,"  an  institution  that 
Emerson,  in  a  sense,  created.  In  the  majority  of 
cities  and  towns  merchants  and  mechanics  began 
to  enlarge  their  halls,  and  to  pay  liberally  for  lec- 
tures. It  speaks  well  for  the  American  people  that 
such  lectures  as  now  make  chapters  of  '  The  Con- 
duct of  Life, "  Society  and  Solitude,'  and  '  Letters 
and  Social  Aims  '  have  been  listened  to  by  large 
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audiences  in  Western  cities  as  well  as  those  of 
tie  Eastern  states.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  con- 
cerning the  literary  men  and  women  whose  minds 
Emerson  stimulated,  and  in  some  cases  awakened 
into  life,  that  very  few  of  them  became  his  imi- 
tators. The  prudence  with  which  he  withheld 
himself  from  Emersonian  communities  and  clubs, 
and  the  emphasis  with  which  he  held  every  friend 
to  his  or  her  own  individuality,  were  singularly 
successful.  In  the  works  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
Theodore  Parker,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Curtis, 
Higginsen,  Arthur  Clough,  and  Thoreau,  the 
debt  they  eagerly  acknowledge  to  Emerson 
would  be  hardly  discoverable  from  the  general 
aim,  character,  or  style  of  their  productions. 

In  1847  Emerson  responded  to  the  strong 
desire  of  a  fairly  large  number  of  persons  who 
had  become  interested  in  him,  and  came  to 
give  lectures  in  England  He  was  well 
received.  His  two  courses  of  lectures  were 
attended  by  the  Carlyles,  Lady  Byron,  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord 
Houghton),  Leigh  Hunt,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Thackeray,  Arthur  Helps,  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  Jerrolil'a  iVeies- 
paper  described  him  as  "  tall,  thin,  his  features 
aquiline,  his  eye  piercing  and  fixed  ;  the  effect 
as  he  stood  quietly  before  his  audience  was  at 
first  somewhat  startling,  and  then  nobly  im- 
pressive." There  was  some  complaint  among 
the  poorer  classes  that  the  prices  of  admission  to 
his  lectures  were  too  high  for  them  to  hear  him, 
but  Emerson  took  care  to  converse  with  the 
humblest  who  sought  him.  In  Manchester, 
where  he  delivered  his  first  lectures  in  this 
country  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Ireland,  he  gave  a  farewell  entertainment  to  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  shown  especial 
interest  in  the  Transatlantic  "new  views."  When 
his  correspondence  is  published  it  will  probably 
be  found  to  contain  very  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning intellectual  movements  in  England  in 
the  beginning  of  this  generation.  Among  those 
especially  drawn  under  his  influence  were  John 
Sterling,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  Arthur 
Clough,  who  followed  him  to  America.  Sterling 
dedicated  '  Strafford  '  to  Emerson.  Among  his 
warmest  admirers  was  the  late  Dean  Stanley, 
who,  on  Emerson's  last  visit  to  this  country  ten 
years  ago,  gave  him  a  memorable  entertainment 
st  the  Deanery. 

Though  but  meagre  translations  from  Emer- 
son's works  have  appeared  on  the  Continent 
(some  selections  have  been  rendered  recently 
into  Dutch),  he  has  been  the  subject  of  cor- 
dial studies  by  various  foreign  writers,  the 
most  important  being  an  essay  by  Hermann 
Grimm.  So  early  as  1843  Edgar  Quinet  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  his  writings,  which,  from 
a  citation  in  Mr.  Coske'a  work,  would  appear 
to  have  first  received  mention  in  Paris  by 
Philarete  Chasles  in  an  article  on  the  literary 
tendencies  of  America.  The  Countess  d'Agoult, 
writing  in  the  Betrte  hulependante,  July,  1846, 
says  that  she  was  obliged  to  send  to  London 
for  Emerson's  '  Essays,'  and  could  only  explain 
the  ignorance  concerning  him  by  reflecting  that 
"  he  lives  careless  of  glory,  far  from  the  world" 

Emerson's  works  are  'A  Historical  Dis- 
course' (Concord  bicentennial,  1835)  ;  '  Nature ' 
(183G);  'Essays'  (1841);  'Essays,'  second 
series  (1844) ;  '  Address  on  West  Indian 
Emancipation'     (1844);      'Poems'     (1847); 

'Nature,  Addresses  and  Lectures'  (1849); 
'Essay  on  War,'  in  Miss  Peabody's  '.^Esthetic 
Papers '  (1849)  ;  '  Representative  Men '  (1860) ; 
'Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Osoli '  (1852); 
'  English  Traits '  (1856) ;  '  The  Conduct  of  Life ' 
(I860)  ;  '  GulisUn  of  Saadi,'  with  introductory 
essay  on  Persian  poetry  (1864) :  Preface  to 
Thoreau's  '  Letters '  (1865) ;  '  May-Day,  and 
other  Poems '  (1867)  ;  Preface  to  Prof.  Good- 
win's edition  of  Plutarch's  '  Morals '  (18T0)  ; 
'  Society  and  Solitude  '  (1870) ;  '  Parnassus,'  a 
collection  of  his  favourite  poems (1874);  'Letters 
and  Social  Aims '  (1875)  ;  '  Select  Poems,'  in 
which  a  few  before  unpublished  are  included 
(1876).  Besides,  these  there  ace  to  be  found  in  the 
Dial  some  papers  not  reprinted  in  his  Tola—, 
and  many  articles  contributed  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  North  American  Review.  The 
papers  of  his  which  have  appeared  most  recently 
are  one  on  Carlyle  in  Scr&ner,  and  another  on 
'Superlatives'  in  the  Century,  both,  however, 
being  among  his  earliest  compositions.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  good  English  edition  of 
Emerson's  works  will  appear  before  long,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  satisfactory  estimate 
of  his  genius  will  then  be  formed  by  the 
English  people.  Any  attempt  at  soon  an 
estimate   were    far  beyond  our  present    aim. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Emerson's 
place  in  the  intellectual  history  of  our  age,  no 
one  con  doubt  that  it  is  one  in  which  not  his 
countrymen  alone  but  our  English  race  have 
reason  to  feel  more  than  pride.  His  brilliant 
success  came  to  him  unsought,  and  was  not 
obtained  by  any  trick  or  by  concession  to  any 
popular  prejudice.  He  has  gained  the  love  of 
every  scholar  and  writer  in  America  without 
flattering  any,  and  he  has  won  the  homage  of  his 
country  without  failing  to  rebuke  its  errors  and 
wrongs.  He  who  would  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  honour  in  authorship,  simplicity  in  life  and 
character,  and  sincerity  in  religion,  will  find 
that  Emerson  has  studied  these  things — that  he 
j-  as  spoken  concerning  them  sentences  that  take 
root  in  the  mind.  The  impression  he  has  made 
has  been  greatest  upon  those  who  have  known 
him  best  personally.  The  words  of  the  first 
Furitan  idealist  might  be  written  on  the  tomb  of 
the  last : — "  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought 
himself  to  be  a  true  poem." 
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DISCHARGE  OF   MB:   SANBORN. 


Tbe  quiet  town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  was  a  scene 
of  intent  e  excitement  Tuesday  night,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  sd  attempt  of  United  States  officers  to 
fo-cibly  siren  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  take  him 
to  "Wastrnjrton  to  answer  for  contempt,  in  refusing 
tc  obey  bl.e  sur.moi.s  to  appear  befo.  j  tht  H  -;  er*s 
Ferry  love-'  eating  Committee,  tic  was  seized 
and  hbrdcbfled,  bat  the  officers  were  pseventcd 
from  taking  him  out  of  town,  s  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus having  been  taken  out,  on  which  he  was 
delivered  from  the  officers.  The  following  account 
of  the  affair  is  from  an  eye  v.itnus : 

ICorresr-oiidence  of  The  Boston  Journal.) 
L-eltrr  front  Concord. 

Concord,  April  3, 13W. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal: 

The  quiet  of  this  village  woo  broken  in  on  to  night 
by  tho  cries  of  "  murder,"  and  s  general  alarm  of  oar 
citizens,  who  found,  on  reaohlng  the  scene,  a  band  ol 
men  colling  themselves  otTioere  of  tbe  United  Ststes 
berate  holding  in  tbe  middle  of  the  road  one  of  our 
btet  beloved  aud  moet  reflected  townsmen,  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  handcuffed  and  without  either  bat  or  shoes 
en.  11  seems  that  about  nine  o'olock  these  men.  four 
or  five  in  number,  knocked  at  Mr.  Sanborn's  bcuse, 
LDd  on  his  onening  the  door  seized  him,  and  without 
reading  any  precept  or  even  giving  their  names,  hand- 
cuffed bun  and  dragged  hlin  to  s  carriage  in  waiting 
on  tbe  street.  Bis  screams  and  violent  resistance 
called  bis  neighbors  to  tbe  place,  and  prevented  their 
plan  of  rushing  him  off  without  tbe  knowledge  of  his 
iriecds.  F-ndicg  that  they  could  not  by  their  united 
etrergth  force  him  Into  the  earring*,  as  be  is  a  very 
tall,  athletic  man,  they  held  on  to  him,  when,  sooner 
than  it  uito  to  tell  of  It,  a  crowd  of  the  sturdy,  hon- 
est citizens  of  our  town,  of  every  shade  of  politics, 
surrounded  them. 

The  angry  and  excited  crowd  was  reinforced  every 
miante,  and  nrged  by  the  sight  of  their  townsman 
thns  treated  almost  beyond  endurance'  wen  barely 
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was  in  lilt  band*  of  friends  before  bid  owd  door,  ura 
was  s^sn.  6  *'•*  ciliien  of  Masevcbnsetls.  The  resist- 
ance to  tb*  writ  added  flime  to  the  exeiteme2t,  and 
Carlton  ud  bit  men  were  pretty  rouirtily  handled. 
Dot  for  the  intt'ponltion  of  eome  'eedJoir  citizens, 
tbey  would  have  been  mobbed,  and  treated  to  even 
more  discourtesy  tbu  tney  bid  used  toward  their 
prisoner,  list,  thanks  to  tbe  law-abidias  e;iiit  of 
KiwEofiland  men,  they  were  permitted  to  leave  in 
tbi  ir  carriage,  tainted  bj  treat!  and  hisses,  and  per- 
haps volleve  of  even  more  disagreeable  thing*,  and 
thus  sett  oot  of  Conoord,  having  learned  a  lesson 
tbey  will  not  •oca  forget.  Quiet  was  restored  when 
il.t  j-  ba<!  departed,  tLough  bands  of  citizens  patroied 
the  etreets  for  tours,  and  took  good  care  that  no  new 
attempt  waa  made  to  arrest  again. 

We  hare  receive*)  from  Mr.  Sanborn  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  this  affair: 

Mairaeent  of  Mr.  Sanborn. 

COSCOBD,  Mies  ,  April  3, 1SG0.  I 
H  i  o'olooi  at  Bight.        { 
To  Ike  Ciliztni  of  MoMachuMtttt: 

I  bare  to  inform  you  that  a  cowardly  assault  waa 
committed  on  me  this  evening  at  about  9J  o'clock,  in 
my  virv  home,  by  four  ornreperaona  claiming  to  ban 
authority  to  arrest  me.    The  facia  are  time: 

I  came  in  from  a  call  abr  at  9  o'clock,  and  was  alt- 
ting,  In  my  flippers,  at  my  dial,  when  a  knocking 
called  me  to  tbe  door.  I  went  down  stairs,  epened 
the  door,  when  a  small  man  entered  and  said,  "  Doe* 
air.  fianborn  live  here?"  "That  is  my  name,  sir," 
said  I,  putties;  out  my  hand  to  welcome  him.  "Here 
is  a  paper  for  you,"  asid  be,  baudiog  me  a  folded  one, 
which  J  took. 

At  that  moment  a  grey  haired,  tall  and  stout  man 
entered  the  open  door  and  said,  "  I  arrest  you  Mr. 
Sanborn."  "  By  what  authority,"  said  J,  "  and  what 
ia your  same?"  Be  gave  no  name,  butaald,  nIam 
from  tbe  II.  S.  Marshal's  office,"  or  something  ot  that 
son.  "What  Is  your  authority— your  warrant?"  re- 
peated I.  "  We  have  a  warrant,"  said  some  one,  for 
by  this  time  two  mere  men  appeared.  "  Show  it- 
read  it,"  aaid  I.  A  small  man,  calling  himself  Free- 
man, (afterwards)  for  none  would  give  their  names, 
began  to  read  a  paper,  but  had  got  only  through  a 
ftw  Usee,  wben  the  grey  haired  ruffian  took  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  from  bis  pocket  and  proceeded  to  put  them 
on  my  wrists,  I  standing  in  my  own  honae,  without  a 
hat  or  boots,  only  in  alipper*  of  cloth 

A  whistle  was  given;  acme  men  rushed  in,  none  of 
tLem  known  to  me,  and  carried  me  by  force  to  tbe 
street,  where  stood  a  carriage  with  two  horeee  They 
lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and  tried  to  put  me  in  the 
carriage.  I  resisted  with  my  feet,  for  my  hands  were 
fast  in  tbe  manaclea.  Tbej  tried  two  or  three  time* 
without  ruocefa,  breaking  the  carriage,  but  the  bona* 
started  and  they  could  not  get  me  in.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  erica  and  those  of  my  aiater  had  oalled  my 
i>eigbbora  from  their  homes,  who  surrounded  the  ruf- 
fians ard  prevented  tbem  from  carrying  me  eff. 

I  stood  in  the  street  in  my  sllppera  half  an  hour, 
wearing  the  handcuffs,  until  Deputy  Sheriff  Hoore 
took  me  by  force  from  the  ruff.ane'  hands  under  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  issued  by  Judge  H oar.  Their  names, 
given  after  a  longtime  and  reluctantly,  were  Slice 
Carlton,  —  Coolidge,  Tarleton,  and  — —  Free- 
man. There  were  two  or  throe  others,  whose  nam** 
I  hare  sot  learned. 

Fifteen  minute*  after  I  was  handcuffed,  standing  in 
tbe  street,  Freeman  read  me  a  warrant,  aigned  by 
Vice  Prtaldant  Breckenridge,  for  my  arrest,  with  an 
endorsement  from  IfcNeir,  Bergeant-at.Armi  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  authorizing  Sliaa  Carleton  to  seize  me. 
Bow  be  did  it  1  have  aaid.  People  of  Maaaaohuaette, 
act  a*  it  arena  to  vou  beat  in  this  ease! 

F.  B.  8AKBOEN. 

To  ft*  BeVtar  of  Tht  Baton  Journal: 

Concord,  April  4, 1800. 

I  rest  yon  last  night  a  brief  account  of  my  seizure 
by  a  band  of  ruffians  claiming  aorae  authority  from 
Hi'  United  Stales  Senate,  a  body  whioh  baa  no  power 
to  make  arrests  and  handcuff  free  citizens  in  M aaea- 
cLnsetta.  To-day  I  wish  to  add  some  partioulere,  aa 
will  as  I  could  note  and  remember  them  in  tbe  hurry 
and  confusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

F.srlier  in  tbe  evening  one  of  these  men  bad  visited  my 
henae,  and  finding  tee  door  unlocked,  bad  gone  In, 
and  being  met  by  the  sen  ant,  told  her  that  he  bad  an 
important  paper  for  me,  and  aa  t-he  understood  hi  as, 
It  waa  something  about  a  situation  I  waa  out  at  tbe 
time,  and  was  teld  of  it  when  I  returned.  How  long 
tbe  ruffians  bad  been  locking  about  town  I  do  not 
know,  but  am  informed  they  bad  been  here  come 
Lours,  probably  watching  my  foouteps,  in  which 
honorable  employment  tbey  were  aided,  a*  I  am  told 
and  believe,  by  Joee/ih  Lvlbrook,  sometimes  called  Col- 
cntl  Holbrool,  an  officer  in  tbe  llo. ton  Custom  House, 
rcaiding  here,  and  Charlet  B.  Itarii,  Postmaster  of 
'his  town.  These  neiKbbore  of  mine,  with  one  of 
whom  I  formerly  boarded,  have,  as]  believe,  aaehrUd  In 
committing  tbia  eatrage.  Some  w**ea  ago,  the  Demon 
calling  hiaaeelf  Carlton  waa  her*  aa  a  apy,  and  mad* 
bia  headquarter*  at  tbe  poet  offic*. 

I  at  Injt  offered  no  reetrtanoe,  bat  when  tbe  hand- 
cuffs were  pat  on  I  refused  to  go,  not  having  beard 
any  warrant,  or  Hen  any  signature*,  or  ben  told  the 
name*  of  tbe  officers,  or  tbe  nature  of  any  offence,  *o 
far  aa  I  can  recollect  When  they  dragged  ma  bits 
tbe  open  air,  without  allowing  ma  to  pat  on  my  boots, 
overcoat  or  bat,  I  cried  tinnier  aad  restated  with 
my  feet,  aa  well  a*  I  could  with  four  stout  men  hold- 
ing me.  Tbey  dragged  me  to  the  carriage,  whioh 
bad  txen  brought  *p  by  a  fifth  or  sixth  confederate, 
and  attempted  to  pat  me  ia.     I  broke  tbe  aide  of 
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the  carriage  with  my  feet,  aad  my  email  arising  aae  of 
tbe  ruffian*,  they  dropped  mean  my  mat  again.  Again 
tbey  tried  to  pat  am  in,  bat  ear  attter  whipped  tat 
horeee,  who  atoned, and  foiled  them  again.  Tbeywert 
et ill  struggling  wllh  me  and  her— live  men  agaiaat  a 
man  and  a  woman— wben  tbe  neighbor*  name  raa- 
si»gtomyald.  Tbe  ramane  etui  attempted  to  kaa 
sap  me.  tut  tiiry  soon  found  tbey  were  vtrpowered. 
Tim,  and  not  till  then,  did  they  read  their  warrant, 
in  tbe  street,  by  tbe  light  of  a  lantern,  while  I  stod 
btrder/tTe*  rait  half  dotted,  in  their  bands.  Toil 
mutt  nave  been  fifteen  minutes  after  my  first  lebare. 
I  uthtr  particular*  I  will  give  hereafter. 

F.  B.  8ANBOBK. 

afother  accouit. 

Gailnat  Coadact  at*  Mr.  Smabeia'*  Marram 

A  WEIT  FOB  THE  ABREST  OF  THE  L'SITED 

STATES  OFFICERS. 

We  nave  fevers!  different  account*  of  this  at 
tempted  arrest,  from  which  we  compile  the  follow 
ine  additional  facts. 

A  little  before  nine  o'clock  but  night,  a  yonoi 
man  named  Palmer,  while  pasting  an  old  burr  neat 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  heard  some  load 
whisperings  and  shnfilings,  which  attractel  his 
attention  as  an  unusual  thing.  On  proceeding  a 
short  distance  he  found  a  pair  of  hones  sitae  a  to 
a  covered  carriage,  and  tied  to  the  fence).  EPsnu- 
picions  were  awakened  that  some  mischief  ra» 
goiDg  on,  and  he  to  told  his  family.  Still  tbey  lid 
nothing  about  it,  and  went  to  had-. 

About  9  o'clock  a  man  named  I'reemaa  wen  to 
Saxhorn's  door  and  rang  the  bell.  Sanborn's  enter 
answered  the  call.  Freeman  asked  IT  Sanborn  wan 
in,  and  on  being  told  that  be  was,  said  he  had  a 
etttr  for  him  and  wanted  to  see  him.  Hi)  lister 
turned  to  go  in  to  speak  to  her  brother,  and  as  aae 
went  she  beard  a  low  whistle.  On  turning  again 
she  saw  two  or  three  men  in  the  entry  way  who.  im- 
mediately seized  Mr.  Sanborn  nnd  attempted  to 
carry  him  from  the  boose.  His  sister  resulted  to 
tbe  extent  of  her  power,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  used  all 
his  power  in  endeavoring  to  escape  from  tbe  bands 
of  the  officer*.,  who  by  this  time  bad  got  the  hand- 
cuffs upon  their  prisoner.  When  tbey  ptr»  him  to 
the  door  the  sister  stopped  her  resistance  and 
screamed  at  tbe  top  of  her  voice  and  akv-.aad  the 
neighbors,  a  score  of  whom  were  aoon  on  the 
spot.  By  tbe  time  they  got  there  Sanborn 
had  been  dragged  into  the  middle  of  tiie  street, 
without  bis  hat  and  in  his  stocking  feot.  San 
boio  »t  this  point  held  up  his  naenuled  hands 
ore  bi  uod.  and  eln.V.luq  ^~~  ^^J  ^Citizens, 
look  and  tee  what  the  I'uitfcJ  S.s*ev  _-/aate  have 
done  for  me."  His  remark  made  •  g.-ea.  sensation 
among  the  crowd,  and  matters  began  to  look  squally 
for  tbe  I*.  S.  officers.  In  the  meantime  a  meaaen 
ger  was  dispatched  to  ring  tbe  bell,  and  aoon  the; 
were  pealing  out  the  alarm  upon  the  e-nning  ait 
The  crowd  was  momentarily  increasing. 

Mr.  Sanborn's  sister  seeing  the  crowd  surround 
ing  the  officers  and  her  brother,  and  that  she  ceclc 
do  no  more  service  there,  seized  the  whip  from  the 
carriage  and  began  belaboring  Ihc  horses  in  good 
earnest,  but  one  of  the  men  took  tbe  whip  from 
her.  She  then  jumped  into  the  carriage  to  prevent 
her  brother  being  put  into  it,  bat  she  was  taken  ou ' 
with  more  force  than  politeness,  having  her  clothe 
torn  in  tbe  struggle.  ' 

While  tbe  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to*  being  pn 
pared,  as  stated  above,  the  crowd  stood  round  tb 
officer)  and  pave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  hisses 
groans,  &c.,  calls  more  emphatic  than  complimec 
ary,  sneh  as  "  tBcsc  are  the  men  wlo  struck  dow'i 
Charles  Sumner,"  &c    One  of  the  officers  tumc- 
rouiid  and  made  aorae  kind  of  throat  to  a  bystander 
when  he  waa  immediately  seized  by  the  waist  am. 
pitched  headlong  into  a  a&ndbauk,  and  immediate! 
half  a  dozen  men  were  piled  on  top  of  him.  Whil 
they  were  still  waiting,  Mr.  Srnbora  wb>  got  bar 
into  bis  bouse.    Mr.  Keyea,  hi!  counsel,  went  c 
to  the  officers  and  asked  then:  for  the  key  of  • 
handcuffs,  telling  them  that  i-  they  woild  civ, 
to  him,  he  would  return  then  the  handcuffs,  J 
.-..J  n.pijY  l"1""  rnvyint     This  i,    donfl 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  citizens  had  applied 
to  Justice  Ball  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  United 
States  oiucers  for  assault  and  battery.  Thews'- 
rant  was  issued,  bnt  before  it  could  be  got  ready 
to  be  served,  tbe  officers  loo*  to  tlnir  carriage  and 
fled,  and  were  pursued  to  the  limits  of  the  town  of 
Lexington,  but  their  pursuer*  were  unable  to  over- 
take them. 

It  is  said  that  with  two  exceptions  the  Democrats 
entered  most  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  the  town.  All  were  indignant  at  the  manuer  in 
vhich  tbi  arrest  had  been  made. 

ADDITIONAL,  PARTICULAR'S. 

Mr.  t  anbom  resides  in  Sudbury  street,  a  short 
distance  from  the  depot,  Ms  school  and  dwelling 
home  tciris  connected.  SiuCi  f08  'jj'tatiou  inci- 
dent upon  the  John  Brown  raid,  he  has  been  care- 


ful not  to  go  to  the  door  of  bis  bouse  in  the  even- 
ing, kst  he  might  rreet  unwelcome  visitors.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  less  disc-ret-*..  In  -nediutely  or, 
reaching  the  door,  Freeman,  one  of  the  officers, 
rushed  into  the  entrance  to  prevent  Lis  retreat,  and 
whistled  for  h-'*au<st£tantb,  who  iioui^'iately  closed 
L  .'U>u:  nue;* '  y.Taane<', acd  uaoyi-iai*' i'-c  iuniou  Uis 
own  premises,  bustled  hir/'into  ihi/  street. 

TLe  teeling  manifested  by  the ViiK-rty-loviag  citi- 
zens of  Concoid,  when  the  j*«tcHi^rence  of  the  arrest 
reacted  tbem,  was  akin  to  tbe  spirit  displayed  by 
their  patriotic  forefathers  in  earlier  times. 

The  boy6  in  Mr.  Sauuorn'*  school,  seeing  the 
peiil  in  which  their  beloved  mentor  was  placed, 
acted  as  scouts,  aud  ran  hastily  from  house  to 
hou.cc,  riuging  door  bells  and  arousing  citizens. 
Men  rushed  to  the  scene  with  clinched  fist*,  some 
of  wbich  contained  effective  weapons. 

Tbe  women,  like  the  mothers  of  yore,  were  fore- 
most in  the  fray,  and  by  every  possible  mcr.n s  v(  or- 
rie.l  the  officers.  Miss  Sanborn  seized  an  officer  by 
his  beard  and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  hold 
of  Mr.  Sanborn.  Miss  Ann  Whiting,  daughter  of 
Col.Whiting,  approached  officer  Tarlton,  raised  his 
bat,  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  said, 
"  Let  nic  sec  what  kind  of  a  looking  man  you  Ere. 
Vou  may  come  here  again  seme  day,  and  I  shall 
want  to  know  yon ! " 

Mr.  George  L.  Preecort  seized  the  arm  of  an  offi- 
cer, beneath  Ihe  coat  sleeve  of  which  a  "  billy  " 
was  concealed,  and  held  on  to  it  until  Mr.  Sanborn 
was  released. 

Nothing  but  the  assurance  that  a  writ  would 
soon  bo  obtained  and  Mr.  Sanborn  released  in  a 
IcftuJ  way,  prevented  the  exasperated  citizens  from 
pnnimrUing  the  officers  and  rescuing  the  prisoner. 
Several  attempt*  were  made  to  attack  the  officials. 
One  man  raised  bis  fist  to  strike,  but  was  restrain- 
ed by  a  citizen  who  observed  his  movements.  An- 
other was  on  the  point  of  hurling  a  stone  at  the 
officers  but  was  arrested  in  the  attempt. 

The  citizens  generally,  without  distinction  of 
party,  united  in  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Sanborn. 
"But  three  men  were  found  who  defended  tbe  course 
of  the  officers,  and  one  of  them  was  the  Postmas- 
ter, and  another  an  officer  in  tho  Custom  House. 
The  latter  was  roughly  handled  in  the  melee  by 
George  Howard,  Town  Clerk,  who  laid  tbe  Demo- 
cratic official  on  bis  back  in  a  ditch. 

The  carriage  of  the  officers  was  considerably 
damaged  by  stones  and  other  missiles.  Oae  door 
was  broken  and  tbe  glass  shattered. 

It  set  ms  that  the  officers  had  prepared  themselves 
with  a  decoy  letter,  for,  wben  Mr.  Sanborn  came  to 
the  door  in  answer  to  the  bell,  the  man  asked  him 
bis  name,  and  immediately  handed  him  the  follow 
ing  document.  Outside  of  tbe  envelope  it  was  ad- 
dressed: "To  F.  B.  Sanbom,  ?sq.,  present."  Its 
contents  were  as  follows : 

"Sir:  Tbe  bearer,  a  worthy  young  man,  solicits 
your  aid  in  procuring  cmploymeut. 

Help  him  If  yoa  can.  Bovrr/at. 

Saogna,  April  1, 1860  " 

Falsi  Rk*>-Ut-*>r  •t~>_K»cile'*eenl. 

Mr.  Kuius  Ilosmer,  a  gentleman  predisposed  to 
apoplexy,  was  among  the  wiini  -^t  ot  the  exciting 
affair,  which  produced  such  an  effect  upon  his  sys- 
tem, that  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  on  reaching  home 
and  died  soon  after. 

TEE  MATTER.  BEPOUE  TEE  LEGIS- 
LATURE. 

At  1 1  o  clock  yesterday  morning  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  House  by  Mr.  Bbowk  of  Con- 
cord, who  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  following 
resolve: 

lit  solve  in  relation  to  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  le- 
aved by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
iraertaa,  A  citizen  of  tbln  Commonwealth  haebeea 
trired  and  attempted  to  be  called  beyond  tbe  limit* 
ol  tins  Commonwealth,  under  tbe  pretext  of  a  war- 
-ant  from  tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United  Bute*;  andwhere- 
.,s.  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  nap  t*<fn  toned  by  tbe  Su- 
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isi-em*  Judicial  Court  ui  tbis  ■common wetmn,  to  cni 
tb*  validity  ol  Mid  w*rrasat*uitlof  tlMMrTimtbenonj 
•Dd  wbercw,  H  prrttly  oonwrna  tbe  Ubtrtkt  of  Ibla 
CuinnoDwtaltb  tbtt  tbli  qaettlon  should  be  thor 
cukIiI?  arirofd  ond  well  oonvltJtrtd.    Therefore, 

Jicto/rcit,  1  l**t  tbe  Attorne?  UrnMftl  Is  hereby  In- 
rtrocted  to  arfCetr  btfore  tbe  Court  Id  amid  proofed • 
lrge  to  aid  tim  petitioner  for  aaid  writ  of  bobetvs  cor- 
pna,  end  If  be  eba.li  deem  it  expedient,  in  view  of  tbe 
luporUDce  ol  tbe  ipeoe  Involved,  t©  employ  addl- 
tJodb.1  eoiir>w.  to  anift  him  thf rein  ;  and  the  Gover- 
nor is  htrebj  authorized  todrvw  bia  warnst  upon 
lite  Treuurer  of  the  C  sanon  wealth  lor  the  payment 
of  »uch  additional  cou&eel. 

Mr.  Bro*D  In  explanation  of  the  order,  related 
tbe  circtUDfitanccs  of  the  attempted  arrest,  in  6ub- 
stance  as  tbey  axe  pivtn  a*K>ve.  I1U  alluMODS  i* 
tbe  spirited  conduct  of  Miss  Sanborn  were  repeat- 
edly ord  heartily  applauded. 

Mr.  Haskell  of  Ipswich  said  this  wa..  a  delicate 
matter  to  speak  on,  in  the  present  feeling  of  the 
Bonse.  We  are  here  as  Law-makers,  and  w o  ourrht 
to  be  careful  bow  we  overstep  our  duties  and 
trench  upon  tbe  duties  of  other  departments  of  the 
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This  was  the  whole  case.  Whether  the  officers 
acted  as  gentlemen  or  not  in  their  course  was  not 
material  to  this  question.  If  they  had  transcended 
their  powers  there  was  a  proper  remedy.  The  plan 
proposed  was  entirely  ont  of  the  usnal  course,  and 
placed  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  conflict 
with  powers  nitb  which  they  should  bo  in  har- 
mony. The  Supreme  Court,  in  which  they  had  all 
confidence,  were  to  try  this  case,  and  would  secure 
to  all  parties  their  right"  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wood  of  Nantucket  moved  the  subject  lie 
on  the  table  a  few  moments,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  certain  business  upon  the  Speaker's  table. 
Carried. 

At  ha'fpsst  1 1  o'clock,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tierce 
of  Dorchester,  the  resolve  offered  by  Mr.  Brown 
was  taken  from  the  table  by  a  voto  of  79  to  SO. 

Mr.  Tpckek  of  Itoston  wanted  to  know  what  the 
House  were  going  to  L'ain  by  this.  The  resolve 
fays  to  the  United  Slates  Senate,  we  bid  de- 
fiance to  your  power.  He  thought  this  In- 
vtf titation  Cfnimiltce  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  humbug.  They  will  say  in  their  report  that 
Mas.-achuRct's  interfered  to  prevent  their  getting 
important  levimony.  What  was  all  this  hue  and 
<r>  and  rvdrrincnt  about?  It  was  oiirply  a  requi- 
sition from  the  United  SruU*  authorities  for  a  wit- 
n-ss.  This  wc  not  a  fugitive  slave  case.  He 
wouldn't  utukeai.y  union  capital  upon  this  subject. 
It  was  a  very  simple  matter.  He  should  vote 
at  aintt  the  resolve,  aod  hoped  the  House  would. 

Mr.  tiniFi  in  of  Mu!  ion  saw  the  case  in  a  differ- 
ent 'ight.  A  young  man  was  seized  last  night  in 
Concord  by  five  men  from  somewhere,  ne  thanked 
God  this  case  had  arisen,  because  it  would  be  tried 
before  a  just  tribunal.  The  speaker  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  thorough  integrity  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  uild  this  resolve  proposed  an 
interference  with  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Hot  the  man-j 
i.er  i o  v  Inch  they  undertook  to  take  Mr.  Sanborn 
lies  behind  Ibis  question. 

He  heard  teat  the  officers  bad  a  warrant  from  MrJ 
Bietkinridge  to  a  Mr.  McNair;  but  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Concord  a^ked  for  Mr.  McNair,  it  was  said 
he  WU6  not  there,  hut  tuc  men  -who  were  there  were 
(join;;  to  exc  lite  his  busincsA  for  him.  The  only 
question  was,  whether  the  question  of  personal  lib- 
erty sba'l  be  heard  and  tried  ?  Had  the  United  States 
Government  become  so  powerful  that  we  oouj.l  Dot 
send  our  Attorney  General  befure  tbo  United  Stales 
Supreme  Court  to  (peak  of  this  matter?        ! 

Mr.  Hire  of  Worcester  thought  a  great  noise  had 
been  msde  here  about  a  small  in  alter.  All  tha  re- 
solve amounted  to  was  to  allow  the  Attorney  Gpa* 
cral  to  argue  before  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Coiitt  the 
personal  rights  of  a  citizen  of  ibis  Commonwealth. 
Some  of  our  Democratic  friends  may  want  their 
rights   defended    in   this  manner  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  if  he  was  summoned  to  go  be- 
fore the  Committee  be  should  go. 

Mr.  Rice  said  that  although  the  Democrats  of 
Maseacliuitita  might  be  willing  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton, pcihaps  the  Democrats  W  Pennsylvania  would 
not  be. 

Mr.  Kldiidge  of  Canton  indulged  m  some  revo- 
lutionary reminiscences  connected  with  Concord.- 
He  said  the  power  exercised  by  the  Senate  in  this 
matter  was  but  the  hand  of  slavery  thrust  into  the 
free  Slates.  It  was  not  only  Republicans  but  Dem- 
ocrats who  met  this  matter  last  night  upon  the 
plains  of  Concord.  It  took  John  Brown  alone  to 
6ubdue  Harper's  Ferry,  but  all  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  were  powerless  to  take  ftom 
Concord  a  single  man. 

Mr  Stone  of  W.-dtfaam  learned  that  the  matter 
was  to  be  carried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  the  resolution  was  un- 
necessary. It  looked  like  pledging  the  House  that 
Mr  Suborn  should  never  It  earned  to  Washing- 
ton. If  there  wjs  any  question  here,  it  was  that 
ar.d  LO  other.  He  hoped  Icavo  would  not  b;  grant- 
ed to  inttoducc  the  resolution.  It  was  not  called 
for,  and  wrong  cocclusious  would  bo  drawn  from 
its  passage. 

Mr.  r-ABsoNS  of  Lawrence  should  rote  for  tha 
adin!.;;;;;  "f  *?  KM»«««0»i  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  it  was  unnecessary  ai^  ,niutUc40u:.  Hu 
wanted  not  to  have  it  said  that  ho  lucked  backbone, 
and  tha*.  he  did  not  stand  up  for  a  principle  which 
was  clearly  just. 

Mr.  Hale  of  Boston  thought  the  CoD-ord  bovs 
r.  <l  gii Is. could  tfc.e  rare  of  tb'-msolvcs.  The  }xti;r- 
bffure  wlirt-i  thiJcite  -,  ua  to  i.o  j^a"-.!  w.is  hls-j  t 
umcord  boy,  anti  »mU  'ee  justice  dine  TLe 
resolution,  it"  pCosed.  would  be  a  ronfessfon  of 
weiikLess  that  he  objected  to,  luou^e  he  con- 
eidcicd  our  tourts  competent  to  protect  the  rights 
of  our  cili/.ens. 

At  the  ciosc  of  Mr.  Hale's  remarks  it  was  fifteen 
minutes  past  12,  the  lime  ordered  for  t  Am;;  the 
vote. 

Mr.  GitirriK  of  Maiden  asked  leave  to  introduce 
a  memorial  of  Mr  Sinborn. 

Mr.  Wood  of  Nantucket  objected,  but  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  the  memorial  wab  read.  It 
was  as  follows : 

Memorial  •*  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
To  tfie  Cmcrn/  Court   of  Afatsaclntsets,  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Boston: 

The  memorial  of  F.  B  Souborn  of  Crooord,  a  free 
white  cilizfn  ot  the  ComuooweaJth,  respectfully 
fhowttb  that  about  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  April  3d,  your  memorialist  we?  forcibly  seized  and 
bard -ruffed  id  bis  own  house  In  Concord,  by  a  body 
ot  men  who  refuted  to  pive  their  comes  or  read  turir 
warrobt,  if  arty  they  hod,  but  dredged  >our  memo- 
riolist  into  the  street,  and  attempted  to  force  bim  into 
a  carriage,  evidently  tor  the  purpore  of  cirryinr  him 
out  of  said  Coaoord,  none  of  the  men  aforeooid  befog 
citizens  of  Concord,  so  far  as  your  memorialist  can 
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learn  ,  but  be  believe.*  tfeein  to  be  residents  of  Boston, 
tbeir  Basted  as  tiuall}  given  by  themselves  sometime 

ai  er  Ibr  e  •  extU  ju±«t  related,  being  SUas  Carlton. 

Coolidge, rarlfcton,  —    ■      Jbretmaa,  aid  — — 

Foes. 

Furthermore,  your  remonctrant  would  represent 
that  a  writ  ol  bhbeaf  corpus  being  served  on  the  said 
Carlton,  d>  Deputy  Sheriff  Moore  of  Concord,  In 
your  County  ot  Middlesex,  said  writ  being  granted 
by  and  bearing  the  eignature  of  the  Hon  E.  R.  Hoar, 
one  of  the  Common  wealths  Jueticet?  of  the  Sipretne 
Court,  the  «aid  Carlton  did  neglect  and  refute  to  give 
op  the  body  of  your  memorialist,  or  remove  bJs  Hand- 
cuffs, but  your  memoriali<>t  wae  taten  forcibly  by 
yoor  She  riff  from  the  custody  of  said  Carlton,  and  bit 
companions,  through  the  aforesaid  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  called  for  tbe  body  of  your  memorialist-  and 
was  duly  served  by  tbe  proper  officer. 

All  which  be  conceived  to  be  a  grievous  violation  of 

bis  rights  u  a  citizen  of  this   Commonwealth,  and 

therefore  be  prays  euch  relief  from  your  honoraole 

body  as  bia  safety  and  your  own  dignity  may  require. 

F.  li    SAN 80UK. 

Boston,  April  4, 166d. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  House,  the  memorial  was 
referred  to  the  next  Legislature. 

Upon  the  question  of  introducing  the  resolve, 
leave  was  granted  by  a  rote  of  140  to  70,  it  being 
a  yea  and  nay  rote. 

A  motion  was  made  to  have  the  rules  suspended 
and  allow  the  resolve  to  take  its  several  readings  at 
once.    Objection  was  made. 

Tbe  question  being  on  its  tbird  reading,  the  sub- 
ject was  further  debated  by  Mr.  Turker  and  Mr. 
Griffin.  Mr.  Griffin  was  speaking  when  the  hour 
for  the  recess  arrived. 

HEABUJG  BEFOBE  THE  SUPREME 
COVET. 

TLe   tMq*Eeli«t.uBl    Powers  ef  the  Called 
Stale*  SeataUe. 

F.  IS.  SAJS"BOEK  BEFOKE  TEE  SCPKEktE 
COUKT. 
Yesterday,  Mr    Bailv-u  w   r-rp^eht   before  the 

Supreme  Judicial  Court,  apoo  awrtt  of  babaj«  aw 
fraxted  Tuesday  evening  by  Judge  Ua«r   W, 
etanee  of  tb«  writ  H  as  follow. :  T 

COMMON  WEALTH  OF  MASSACHrSE 
To  tbe  Sbtrrfff  of  oar  aeveraj  CoanUe*  he  ■ 

We  oommaiid  yon  that  tbe  body  of  Frank  . 
berp,  of  Concord,  In  tbe  Coanty  of  MWdiaeax  % 
la  *  Carlton  imprisoned  aad  reitnuasd  ot  bia  I 
aa  .1  Is  said,  yon  take  and  hare  baton  a  Janice 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  atBovton.ta  the  Cq 
Suffolk,  immediately  alter  tb*  reoaipl  ot  this 
do  and  receive  what  tbe  said  Justice  shall    th, 
there  consider  oonoerruaf  turn  ia  this  behal 
aumroon  tbe  asid  Siiai  Carlton  than  and  then 
l>*ar  before  our  said  Justice,  to  enow  the  cause  < 
taktea-  and  datalnlng  of  tbe  tald  Frank  B.  Saubu 

And  hare  yon  there  this  writ,  with  roar  d. 
thereon. 

Dated  April  3,  and  alpned  by  Ebaneser  Bu,. 
Boar.  Aaeociate  JnaUoc  ol  the  Sapnaee  Ju 
t'curt 

Hours.  Samcxl  E.  8ewkll,  J*rm  Aitdrtw 
Jodk  S.  Kit  En,  appeared  for  the  petitioner,  and 
Tk-vi  WooDnrET  and  Kiltoh  Atrr>Boe,  United  Sta 
Attorneyf.  for  the  reapondeat 

At  11  o'clock  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  Judges  Bio 
low,  MetcoIlf,  MtajiKM.  and  Ho a£  came  in,  in 
the  ease  was  ceiled.  t 

*  Mr.  Johk  S.  Karxs  then  read  the  writ  of  ha 
rprpug.    The  retorn  is  in  the  usual  form,  and  is  mi 
by  Jcrm  B  Moore,  Deputy  Sheriff  ol  kllddieaex. 

Mr.  Woodbury  aaid  tbat  be  was  only  ceiled  Into 
case  an  hour  ago,  and  had  net  had  time  te  prepa 
itir.rn  He  atked  time  for  tbat  purpoee.  The  rev, 
•ututeeset  forth  several  lngTf oients  whieb the  ana 
sboLld  contain,  and  it  would  be  iBapeesible  to  c 
struct  a  document  o&rreotl>  ia  the  harry  of  the  • 
at  bar. 

Tbe  Court  thought  the  matter  very  simple,  an#'. 
tb*re  was  so  necessity  for  an  adjourn  seen  t-         4  n 

Mr.  Wooduuby  read,  for  Information,  the  warrV 
cron  wbtr.b  the  arrest  was  nude.  The  warrant  reel 
the  fact  tbat  Sanborn  was  summoned,  January 
1SC0,  axd  refused  to  obey  the  same ;  and  the  order  1 
his  errest  for  cottempt,  adopted  February  16, e 
then  eoitmands  the  execution  of  tbe  order  I 
power  oi  the  warrant  waa  aseucned  by  the  Sercee 
at-Arms  to  a  Deputy  Marahal  of  this  lHtUid.  7 
The  Aau were 

Mr.  AKDRoe  then  prepared  an  answer,  the  su 
stance  whereof  is  as  fellows: 

"And  row  earns  tbe  aaid  Silas  Carlton,  the  fa 
utvof  DocDicgB  McXair,  Sergeant  at  Anna* 
leaned   Ststea  of  America,  and  for  answer  aaw 
by  tbe  virtue  of  a  certain  warrant  duiy  uaueef  ■    , 
authority  ollbe  Senate  of  the  aaid  United  Bute*  °rn 
in  seseloa,  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  A.  D  IMS 
oopy  of  which  Is  hereto  annexed,  and  makes  pert 
this  answer,  tbat  he  did  arrest,  on  the  third  way 
April  instant,  tbe  body  of  tbe  aaid  F.  B.  Sanborn 
Cor  cord,  in  tbe  County  of  Middlesex  and  Coma, 
wealth  afore.  aJd;    and  that  afterwards,  on  the  sal 
day  and  at  the  place  aforesaid,  be  the  said  F.  B  fiV 
torn  waa  taken  from  fata  custody  by  one  Jol 
Moore,  then  and  there  acting  as  one  ef  the  dens 
tbe  Sheriff  of  aaid  County  of  Middlesex :  and  th_r» 
aud  F-  U-  Sanborn  was  so  taken  from  bia  custody  f 
tbe  said  John  B.  Moore,  by  virtue  of  a  proceeding 
writ  issued  under  the  band  and  tsUof  Us  Hon.  £& 
tter  Tfo'ixwood  Eo?r.  At? rotate  Justice  of  this~~h"i 
on>b!e  Courr,  on  tde  third  day  ot  April  instant." 

Sigsrd  and  swern  to  by  the  respondent  Carlton. 

1  he  7-*urc  wsi  then  read  by  Mr.  Andros 

Mr.  JtEl'es  islf <d   a  pr*hmir>ery  question  upon  t 
facr  of  the  pej>erf.  v-hic  h  be  tboagat  would  be  fie 
The  ui  jreir  d  wie.  1-t  that  the  Bergeaot  at-  Ar~" 
no  power  oat  cf  the  District  of  Columbia 
Cci  grtFS  had  Junecicticn.    2d  Thattbe  prece[ 
directed  to  bim  by  name,  he  alone  could  serve 
Iiat  t.*:e  tJtr^eatt-v-Arms  cannot,  by  law,  dej 
his  powers  to  as.y  ctberper^oo.  The  aatbonti 
the  flri/r  i-«-lct  were,  r.r  morse.  Tieflatrre. 
reeond,  he  reterr*-d  to  11  Mass.  Report?,  Wol 
Boss,  271  page,  9  IUSS  Beports,  Percy  and  Bn 
95p. 

Shaw,  C  J.  thcrcht  it  de/lrable  to  conridi 
preliminary  queatica  tint,  as  it  did  net  enter  ** 
neritscf  ihecase. 

Mr.  WoounrRT  deftred  to  have  tbe  whole  en 
In,  tut  the  Court  declined  to  pnraue  this  eouree. 


a    wan  "Mc 

the  Sera* 

was  not/  v. 
In  sutf  ." 


Mr.   vYoopbcet  wanred  to  know  in  what  su. 
Cor  press  counsel  found  the  power*  of  the  Serf1 
at  Armsdellced. 

Mr.  A  core  w  replied  that  the  office  was  1 
Ushed  bv  statutes  but  It  w\s  mentioned  |q  et 
one  which  we?  established.  He  cited  the  aet  of  Ap 
12. 1792,  and  March  S,  1315.  providing  for  the  eampt 
setion  uf  tbat  officer.  Tbe  aot  of  April  10,  1*06,  Is 
the  same  effect,  fie  contended,  as  no  power  m 
given  by  the  statute  to  serve  warrant*  out  of  tneD 
trict  of  Columbia,  core  existed. 

Mr.  WooTjnusT  seid  he  agreed  tbat  the  office 
Sergeant  at  Arms  war  not  established  bt  statute.  I 
cppreheiided  that  he  was  an  officer  having  suob  pop 
as  tbe  Senate  caw  btt^cuufer  upon  bim.  It  bad  be* 
*ery  well  settled  that  each  eo  ordinate  branch  a 
govenmcrt  had  power  to  act  in  its  own  Sptul 
accordance  with  it«  own  Jodgmrnt.  One  brancbf 
not  revise  the  action  of  toother,  except  where  1 
cf  rr virion  «a.<>  given  by  tbe  constitation. 

He  read  tbe  section  of  the  constitution  eelau 
tbe  powenand  duties  of  Congress.  The  Sena 
tbe  sole  judge  of  the  question  whrtber  its  poweA 
been  exceeded  by  irs  deputies.  It  bad  a  rLthttol 
late  tbe  prcc«*<  of  ita  cthcera.  The  oases  cited  i^ 
Ma'fachnsetH  Beports  were  of  an  entirely  differ^ 
character.  Ho  fluilituces could  be  drawn  from  o 
to  eroiher.  The  *n!y  real  ^oeutiou  waa,  whether  t 
Senate  and  its  officers  nad  anr  jrower  ouulde  of  t 
Di-tr ict  ut  Columbia.  If  t  bey  bad  not,  It  was  ot 
that  no  power  for  contempt  could  reach  any  mas] 
Maaaachbsttu.  J 

Mr.  AKpuaiv  tsid  he  did  not  now  question  1 
power  of  the  Smate,  only  of  Its  officer. 

Mr  Wcotjcury  irentioaed  several  isstanees  wan 
prccesies  from  the  Stncte  bad  exterded  to  v»ri| 
parte  of  tie  country.  It  would  appear  atrange, 
du;  ir.f  eighty  years,  th's  had  been  going  on,  there  • 
ncrisMful  power;  that  such  powers  had,  until  n  ' 
been  ext  reh-ed  illegally.  Sometbln|r  more  than  b  i 
statement  wou  Id  be  required  to  overturn  ail  this  pr ,/ 
Cf  ut  of  piaxlire.  But  this  waa  not  the  first  xunef 
thispewrr  of  Its  Sergrat-e-ct-Arma  bed  t*"J 

''))btd.    He  ctfedthc  eaueof  Atderaon,  wbootempud 

)'  ribe  Lewis  Williams,  a  member  ol  Congress. 
Anderson  sued  tbe  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  tres;>ase. 
.  bf  case  was  rrr;orttd   lo  0  Wbeston.  201— Aedersou 
'  Dnnn.    The  Bvprrme  Court  raio  that  a  process  for 
>Mempt    may  be  ser«ed  anywhere  m  toe  Untbed 
/    ica. 

The  statute  cf  January  21, 1867,  was  then  cited  It 
.eciarea  that  any  person  who  may  be  summoned  be- 

:re  either  House  of  Congres*,  reluiing  to  appear,  or 
answer  c^uef lions,  rhkli  be  subject  to  certain  addi- 
knal  pains  and  petaltiee  upcoeonvictlon  before  any 
Jbittd  States  Court,  having  Jurisdiction  of  such  c»u- 
empt. 

Mr  Woodbury  Iber  proceeded  to  discuss  thf  que.*- 
tion  of  ire  powr  of  Carlton  under  bis  authority 
from  McNair.  Wb*ca  person  w»u  found  exercising 
the  powt  r  of  cl  rtLci*!,  bis  right  to  exercise  tbat  duty 
''-'  Iprcfumed  until  B(.u'e  substanuai  evidence  to  the 
■i  Itiary- 

IOAB,  J.,  thought  that  case  was  different  where 
l  re  ww.  to  roch  c-fiice  as  that,  the  poirers  of  which 
•  <fTe  suppoe*d  10  be  exercised  It  wad  a  question 
v- 1)* tbtr  there  want  any  such  ofiJee  as  that  of  deputy 


.  if  the_Sergeant-at>Arpis. 


cmit  u 

» tg  10 

'aheS 


WooDnnrtY  replied  that  the  respondent  exhib- 
ited the  signature  cf  the  l'resiaeat  of  tbe  Senate,  ard 
t.s)  f-eal  tbertol,  ard  tbe  signature  of  tbe  Sergesnt-at- 

jan«;  and  he  01Q  1  ot  appreheod  that  tLequeatiun 

Jbjd  go  further,  w itbeut  evidence. 
4   Ebaw,  C  J  ,  called  the  Attorney's  a'.teatlon  to  the 
jact,  that  the   Senate  had  eutUorfzei  iU  officttr  to 
make  an  arrtst— not  gTantins;  poster  to  uepulizs  any- 
bedy  else  to  do  it 

Mr  Wooi-rriiY  replied  tbat  tbe  priisUce  had  been 
as  in  the  puveU  cace.  Usually  when  warrants  were 
if-ued,  many  were  sent  out  at  tbe  same  time,  and  if 
OLe  map  alone  cculd  serve  them,  they  could  scarcely 
■  c  served  at  all. 
,  Mr  AM>rth\v  «Mld  he  should  not  follow  tbe  Attor- 

Jit y  Ihrough  his  who's  argument.    He  submitted  that 
rJr  Carle  ton  derived  no  pow«r  to  serve  the  warrant 
"bm  the  cLdcittment  ol  Downing  k.  McNair.    For 
piirpose  cf  this  preliminary  inquiry,  be  was  will*- 
10  assume  tbe  legality  of  the  pocer  of  tne  Senate. 
tfuor  Statutes  only  speak  of  tbe  Sergeant-at  Arm?  as 
Id  cfficer  existiLg  under  the  Bulcs  of  Ccngreass  and 
Vhaterer  powtr  that  ofTictr  might  have  within  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  tb*re  was  no  grant  of  power  to 
execute  wsrrants  out  of  that  buiUmck     Suppose  tbat 
VrSair  bat1  come  here  to  make  this  arrest.    Us  can 
'ow  no  statute:  he  can  plead  do  custom.    The  war* 
pt  authorizes  the  arrest  of  V.  B  SanLorn  wherever 
may  be  found,  not  limited  even  te  the  United 
ales. 

1  muakbe  conttrued  aco'>rdiDg  to  ri^ht  reason.  He 
s  Mi  14TJot?tll  157,  to  ahow  tbat  ttither  branch  of 
/arliamert  tlf-te  had  new  po^er  to  re»troiio  any  per- 
son of  hie  liberty.  This  cas* .  though  ouCi  overruled, 
I  bf*  f  me,  ^f  n  efljnced.  The  court  here  could  not 
tik*  jnoiciiii  kBowiet'ee  cf  an  clacer  not  ac'Jtg  under 
t  tt>tuu.  Uotftirg  tten  to  the  <\ action  cf  the  power 
A  Ctilf-tor.  be  taid  It  weulJ  be  found  tbat  he  made 
l  it.  return  cfrnply  as  Silas  Carltton,  without  any  of- 
ficial title.  It  euch  powers  could  be  0—  ' 
1  crs  giving  no  boroe  and  *-*•'  -  ■7?'™*  w?5r; 

'taa  to  an  extras- J  ,  — ••r  «o  oath-,  1.  mijUt 

1   Mr  »-  ..-joftry  state  of  tbtngs. 

*/i  "■  •TOO»htrRYaca>n  called  atterticn  to  the  c use 
1  Anderson,  which  be  had  before  cited.  It  appeared 
r,  ,' L«W«st  in  that  esse  was  made  withta  tue  Die* 
bict  of  Cclcmbm. 

Ttc  CCori  then  remarked,  ♦>•*  >r  the  purpose  cf 
|rr:Uinetbis  nae/imica/y  ques*'  <  it  woulu  aojuurn 
u  :»j  c  clock,  1*  M. 

,  l'!:»i  cose,  of^nTnUi  lilt?  Tleuiil?1'  have  been 
iriJ  l-cfor*?  our  reactors  is  a  sort  of  drama, 
rowrTirpinto  a  epacc  of  less  than  twentj-  hours 
■jration  the  insolence  of  tYrannical  power,  tbe  in 
inctive  reMstance  of  a  free  c.'mmunitv,  the  re- 
ressive  promptitude  of  our  lc^al  processes,  aud 
:;c  fircl  triumph  of  ilie  rl^lit  bci'oro  the  properly 
instituted  tribunal,  which,  in  a  question  of  jus- 
e,  irM;cs  no  more  of  Interposing  between  the 
fcumVcst  iLdi\1dnal  anal  tbe  m-^st  autruft  legtsla- 
xivc  body  on  earth,  than  it  would  between  two 
yon &s  Who  could  only  reach  tl«  courts  through 
their  KiiardittiB  appointed  by  la^'. 

Iti  f  peaking  of  the  OilU'ia]  iosdencc  displayed  in 
this  t-ase,  we  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  Presi- 
dent o:  tLe  Vnitcd  States  Senate,  in  issuing  the 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  though  in 
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it  Lr:ji:r.a!  with  th^oificers  tliM  bore  the  warrant, 

or  did  it  cffmic  with  the  latter  instrument  from 
Washisfiton?  The  people  of  Massachusetts  would 
like  to  know  tbis. 

But  Low  the  whole  Pchcrne  was  foiled  by  the  dc- 
tci  mired  conduct  of  Mr.  S an  1  torn  and  his  noble 
sMiMVrt'tfce  prompt  interference  of  thc'rnci^Ulwrs, 
by  tbe-  local  action  of  .ludce  Hoar, and  by  the  final 
decision  cf  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  our  readers  arc  al- 
ready cleaily  informed.  At  toe  very  threshold  of 
tl*c  rase,  the  Chief  Justice  found  ao  incurable  de- 
tect in  tix  process,  in  the  attempt  of  the  Senate's 
Sei«eant-a!-Anns  to  make  for  himself  deputies 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  But  had  the 
merits  f'f  tbe  cn?e  been  more  fully  none  into, 
tl.c  rights  pertaiiynp  to  our  State  citizenship 
nii^bt  have  been  equally  satisfactorily  vindicat- 
ed. As  it  is,  tLc  decision  will  jrive  renewed  con- 
fidence- to  the  people  in  the  protective  capacity 
r.f  oar  laws,  and  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
all  questions  of  conflict  between  the  different  parts 
of  or.r  complex  covercincnt,  in  a  manner  best 
eoitcd  both  to  tbe  safety  of  (lie  citizen  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws.  This  beitii:  so,  wc  deprecate 
arlrcewe>f  excitement  and  rash  measures.  We 
art  a  law  abiding"  people,  and  when  wc  do  all  wc 
prnpcii}  can  to  vindicate  our  rights,  wc  submit  to 
the  result  as  if  wc  bad  specialty  willed  it.  Thus 
far,  iLt  progress  of  the  Sanborn  case  redounds  to 
tl-c  hone  i  of  itn  Conimotiwealth,  and  we  trust  that 
its  fut-rrc,  if  it  is,  indeed,  to  l«e  transferred  to 
another  ard  higher  tribunal,  ^  ill  confirm  and  per- 
petrate *at  honor. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Sanborn  was  in  fa"t 
theju^^mcrt  of  the  wnolc  court,  aUlicuirh  it  ap- 
pear*; upon  the  record  as  the  opinion  of  the  Cnief 
.1  us  lice  alone— the  \>rit  being  returnable  before  "  a 
,lusu'cc."  Exceptions  arc  to  be  taken,  therefore, in 
order  tbftt  the  record  may  be  made  up  upon  the 
"(udan'.C'T.t  of  rhc  fall  bench,  with  a  view  to  carry- 
ing the  c.isc.  by  appeal,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  t'niicsl  States— an  appeal  to  that  court  being 
:i!'.ova;»e  cidy  from  the  (■■  "il  bench. 

F.  B.  Sanborn  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Writ  e-f  H*beai*  Corps*  Saalnined. 


Tbe  matter  of  F.  B.  Sanborn,  petitioner,  v.  Carltoa, 
wa6  coLC>uded  in  tb*  Supreme  Court  Wednesday  after- 
roon.  Tbe  Court  came  in  at  about-  4  o'clock  P  M  ,  Ioar 
before  which  time,  the  court  room  was  crowded  by 
m^mbere  of  tbe  bar,  sympathizer.*  with  tbe  pctioners, 
habitue*  of  the  Court  Hoiite,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion cl  *' tbe  public  generally.*'  The  opinion  of  the 
Ccurt  was  delivered  as  follows: 

The  Declalsm. 

Shaw,  C  J.  This  arre-tt  was  made  by  Silas  Carle- 
toa,  a  citizen  and  iii  habitant  ol  AIat*.icbueetts,  and 
ok  il-e  answer  of  ibis  officer,  under  oath,  be  show*  a 
w 'j  j  taut  lo  I.»  I>  ilcNair,  Servant -at-Arm*  of  the 
6 i arte  o;  tbe  I'LiUd  Slates,  cud  says  thai  tbe  Ser- 
g<ax.!-at-Arms  eiiiered  au  orutr  upon  it  delegating 
tbe  power  to  Carle  ton  to  n&ke  tbe  arrest. 

2  here  is  tbertlore  re  conflict  in  this  cafe  between 
tbe  authority  of  an  executive  officer  ol  tbe  United 
States  aid  an  officer  ot  line  Cmnmanwcaith. 

Jt  »j  ptare  by  the  anener  ot  tho  otricfr,  wbioh  stand- 
sl  pan  ti  tJ«  tetntn  to  the  wrttoi  ii/u-ai  -  ,rpv.?.  that 
C'ciletOB  claiECd  to  oate  arrestwJ  IS  suborn  ocdera 
warrant  purporting  to  have  been  iesuta  under  tue 
Laid  fcLC  real  ol  tbe  Vice  PrtHcu-nt  of  the  Kolted 
State  e  and  i'retidetit  of  tbe  Senate.  It  recitee  fc*  ap- 
poiLtoitLl  ot  a  committee  ol  the  Senate  to  inquire 
into  tbe  circumstance*  ol  tbe  attack  made  by  a  body 
o:  iter,  npon  tbe  aistiial  of  tbe  United  State*  at  liar- 
jtr'e  >  hit.  the  citalicn  ol  Sat  bora  to  auejeera^a 
wrtneis  befose  such  CL*uioiltte  ;  tbat  he  re'.vstd  to  at- 
tend iccording  turocb  t-mrnjorq;  that  he  was  thereby 
re.Lt>  ot  a  coi-teaipt,  ana  dircoting  D.  C.  alcNjir. 
t-rrctait  al-irii.fe  6i  \nt  Senate,  to  arrebt  the  r&'J 
8at»boir.  wherever  tic  c*->u.i  finu  hihi.  and  brkg  'i-  -j 
Dcfcir  ibe  Senate  to  auawcr  tor  6uch  oouteiunt. 

1  hi1  wan  bo  t  weir-  to  ba.e  fceen  ic«ut'1  cm  t'.u  lula 
d  KeUusry  lift,  tl.ttt  i>  %m  endor«en.en*  ol  tba 
taint  duie,  by  the  Ser«i»at  ai  Aim?,  auttionzia^a^c! 
en  lowering  t>t  ?aid  Carletc  j,tht  ic.°pi>adc^T.(to  mjU 
fiica  iTfffii;  bad  il.e  recpOLatLt  ju-uiyitrr  the  arrfr;t 

maCe  on  lie  3j  A  pi  iJ  inclmat  ulu  r  tbatprocrps.  ri:e 
()U«(tioB  in  wnttbci  this  ant  ft  la  junififj  by  this  it- 
torn. 

ThJf  qncftion  M  a  very  broad  and  a  ^ery  iraj.ornni 
nne.  and  < pens  ini«ny  iuteie^tjDg  >i>ivtloii*  at-  to  tue 
ftjxotiOD*  ui-tl  pvwer't;  of  the  United  Statts  Senate,  ks 
a  tontituVi-t  party  both  riuw  Ifebdsir.  e  dr-prrt- 
irer^f  cl  tbe  U pitta  blatca  govartineiitaiid  tbe  m -.»<;*- a 
in  w?:icb  ibtj  ajc  t5  o*  excrciKdJ,  and  the  Jiuulo  by 
wnlcb  tbt-f  ate  amlificd- 

J-t :-»  sorrit-td  'i>  the  arguments  th*t  there    if  n*>  ex 

Ervn  pii-^^jca  in  tbe  Conriltntion  of  the  I'niied 
taut  KJyu-K  Ibi?  aitho/i'.y  in  texms;  bot  il  is  raitu 
toimd  liiat  it  i^  i  e()<^«Mjy  inciueatai  \<*  varfou  au- 
t^f  Titii*  rented  in  tbr  bei. *u.  ol  the  ITaittd  6tate«  in 
its  <r£ii>;alive,  executive  and  judicial  fdncrius.  aa-J 
mutt  tm-uicic  ne  l;«jd  to  bcoonUrred  by  ceceo»«rv 
BiCbca'.ior. 

Tbete  fiuislicnv,  miiLiiert'y  re<juiricg  greit  dnliber- 
aiioL  at  u  jifttr.ti.  in  oroer  to  come  to  a  •■aiM'scory 
coiiClUeies.  m.c  ft-:-je  prtrliiniu^ry  ^UcBiioui  'ia\isy 
belt  t-hft,  t^tta  by  tl  e  >e:iUanej  «  conitoi,  it  nw  pro- 
poi-to  ai.d  tot  ol-j«:a*.«d  to  by  t.'.e  Jt-araed  L>i-'nct  At- 
tcrity  ard  AMUtant  l>u>*not  Attwrne'-  cf  1'ie  United 
But«a,  by  wbciii  i'it  oeart  were  ^ltei.'ded  ia  '.ehaif  of 
tbe  Hrj.ondtLt.  to  coD"tder  iht-e  prehuiniry  q^e«- 
tiozsfiiK:  biCt-use,  U  tbe  GbjtCtiohB  on  the  fa^e  rA 
thtm  r.eie  tc-uiPtd,  it  woulu  .■•iptr-edc  tut  teociisity 
ol  cifcui-up  tbe  o'Ltr  quei>tiObH  afiaing  \o  the  CMC. 
Tlf-t*  ^>iLte  Uave  Ixeii  amued 

>'oi  cbvlbUb  rw.p'jiif,  we  ley  out  of  tbi«  inquire  the 
«(•«•  oi  in -Serai*-,  ^ben,  aourg  in  iuduiel  capicitv. 
oil  tie  trra!  *>f  en  iopeccbueui  !aiu  l»efor»  it  dv  t£e 
hcikt  ot  n«priMHtaiir»:  and  wc  ?appt*e  i*.»6in*e 
coLMdr 'hti(  j  ^  would  t-ppiy  to  tbe  oa.-e  of  the  Uou*« 
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cl  ltf  pMAtntbiivtb  iuauinino' ina  wita^-ef  to  ie»niy 
btloi  ■  them.ab  the^raid  irqurptol  ti.eti.iteJ  Stated. 
wi'i.  a  view  to  si.  ln-pc&chment. 

Tien  the  i-tjtcticna  takta  to  thu  warrm.t.  on  tue 
face  ol  it.  as  rtcdtiiog  it  Inenfbcieut  to  justily  tbe 
antot  td  the  ptiiiieaer  »rr-  three. 

1  Tiitt  the  S«»ryea:'*-at  Arme,  in  rds  capacity  a«  o-j 
officer  of  fbf  SiJiate,  bid  no  buiho;ity  to  execute  pro 
cu«  cut  of  tbe  hail.-  of  ibe  \jmki\c\  of  Co:ux|jla,  over 
wiijrh  the  L'rltrd  .state*  Senate  have,  by  the  Cou»i- 
tuT:o. .  exclusive  pvacral  juii^dic'iou. 

2  Ttat  &  Sergi  vt-a'Arna  u  to'  an  officer  iaown 

to  tbe  CcOfttTirjt  d  Of  lart?  Of  tbe  t  li'.i  J    bra^r.S'  a 

*,taV*al  executive  ol  known  poweie,  like  a  StieriH'  sr 
itt^iti:avl ;  tfcat  lc  ie  ajtj  uiuUd  and  rtco^oiz^il  bv  tbe 
rules  of  tbe  Seurte.  as  an  olticer  exercising  pu'trera 
i#P alattd  b>  the  ;ulep  and  orders  ol  tbe  Smnte.  ar.d 
CtoB  i.uly  <x*«ieifc  tucii  I'^eri  as  are  conferred  oa 
hirp  by  fuel.  #.<  i-en*.'  inks  and  orders,  mide  witb  a 
vie«  to  the  lepuiur  prccecdi1  g»  ol  tbe  *"cait ;  or  such 
flp  may  be  confeir?o  by  the  Siuaie  by  special  resolvni 
and  pctp.  ae  a  ein^.e  cej>artnieot  ol  tbe  Koveraraebl, 
without  the  cancu/iencc  of  the  ouber  memsera  ol  tlie 
govtri  nent. 

a  That  by  tbe  wr-'iant  returned,  tfce  power  to  ar 
icet  tbe  rerpoudt;it  was  in  ti  rms  limited  to  McSM', 
tbe  Strffi&i-t  dl  Arm*,  and  coula  not  be  extcuted  bT 
a  ceputy- 

lu  lepatd  to  the  firet,  it  ueras  to  us  that  the  objec- 
titn  opiiit  a  btoarer  proatd  th»n  it  i&  neceijaiyto 
occupy  ii:  dtcidir^  tbls  preJioiuarr  i^ueition  We 
are  not  prepared  to  bav  that  in  no  cuit  caa  the  Seuute 
dirfct  pruc<(6  to  be  &erved  beyond  ice  limit*  ol  the 
lMtt'ict.  tv  an  Rulbority  exptettly  ^iirec  1*/  that 
purpope  The  catt  of  Arderfon  t.  Duan.  G  W  beat  on v 
204,  cited  in  the  arguuieut,  baa  liule  application  to 
tbu-  question. 

Jt  i»  mauifeet  that  that  was  a  writ  cf  error  fica  tin 
i'liiDlf  Court  for  t»i£  J>ntnc!  ol  C'L-tuabia-  snii  it  up 
pe&u  that  the  alleged  conteirpt  o(  abutpod.  in  o*^."" 
ii  z  a  1'iibe  to  a  member  of  the  Route  of  Ktprtsenta 
tircr,  wa0  ocmmitttd  ia  the  District  M  Columbia,  the 
act  complained  cl  as  the  tie«pa?p  b?.-;  done  therein. 
and  tbe  proceea  in  queetion  w&<*  eerved  by  tlir  bei- 
gi  f\  *  at  Arnja  in  peirir.,  n<.4*r  an<\prers  authority 
given  b>  tbe  lioupe  of  iteprreentatives.  bytueir  re- 
solve for  tnat  purpose,  iu  pujbuaace  of  w-hich  tbe 
Spiaktr?  warrant  wa^hicned. 

Tbe  f  hccnd  qufetioD  appeare  to  u>  far  more  mteri- 
al  The  Sergeant  at  Aru«  of  the  tiecateid  an  cfhctr 
oi  that  UouKciikc  ite  dooiVetper.  appointed  by  '"jc-tp 
and  iifjUiied  by  tbeir  lulteatd  orders  to  cxe.-ri^ 
ceitain  [  cwerc.  catuly  witb  a  view  to  order  and  dec 
coLite  cf  proceeding-  lit:  ie  not  a  general  olhser, 
kLOwn  to  tLt  law.  a*  a  sbeilff,  having  poAertoan 
pcibt  general  dtputiee.  cr  to  act  by  gtnera!  -jepcta 
lien,  in  ptnicu-ar  cases:  uor,  like  a  m^rfrhal.  who 
hclt?e  itala^oua  plvvch,  and  poefesiiee  eiuilar :*uiic- 
tioi  1. 1<  tier  the  Izwa  ol  the  I'nib  d  Stctee.  withtuc^e 
of  tltiifff  and  deputies  urder  tut  State  law*. 

But  (veL  when  ii  appears,  by  the  terms  ol  the  r..a- 
poiable  cciittrnclion  of  a  eta?ti?e.  conf^  rrir.^  -ji  ?u 
tbciity  it  a  cbiriff,  that  it  wa?  intended  fc>  n?.ould 
execute  it  peisooall).  he  cannot  exercic-=  it  It  f  c- 
eral  on  til  • ,  &rd  cl  curm  b<-  cannot  do  it  by  apecicl 
d«out8'iou.     M'pr-d  v    fost.nfifa..*  Kejw/s.  ;>  2',i. 

ilut,  upon  the  third  poict,  tbeCcu;*.  aie  ali  ot  npia- 
inn  tji?t  tbe  wamit-t  bifere  no  justificati"?.  Suppose 
that  M<e  Senate  had  autbority.  by  the  n-o!ve?  paeaed 
b\  iliiDi  io  can.«e  tbe  petitioner  tj  be  arrtftcd  aud 
troufib!  before  them,  it  apoearo  by  the  '.rarran:  l-^ut-J 
for  that  purpese  that  tbe  t.uwer  wa/ eivn  aiane  to 
alcMair,  Seme  act  at-Aiiu".  nnil  tbeie  i?  nothing  to  ix1-- 
cicate  arv  ialentjoii  >i-  iceir  ps^i  to  uavc  fuch  ar- 
»e#t  mace  by  an'  other  perecn.  1  Lefe  i*  nr  aivtUori- 
iv,  'i  fret,  given  by  this  warrant,  to  de'e^ate  the  au- 
Ifrriily  to  any  olbrr  person. 

It  if  a  rei  traJ  in!e  of  tbe  common  law.  not  fmii  dtd 
on  any  jucicial  oeci-ion,  or  statute  provision  bet  i-c 
iiii\tiF9lly  received  ae  lo  have  grown  into  a  maxim, 
t bat  acelt^attd  authority  t«>  one  docs  not  au'Qarize 
him  t«»  deiepateil  to  auoiber  '*  fn/i^-i'n  pot?.-tf*-  ■•,'■<: 
i.Mf?f  t!.'if/ftri."  Itroomt's  Law  Uaajm^.'ii  edition. 
b*.ia.  Itie  growt  out  of  tbe  nature  of  t-t-  s-ul-jtct.  A 
t-peci^l  »aibt/rii\  ii<  in  ti-e  mature  of  a  truel 
Q  It  implies  cotfl'ience  in  tbe  ability.  tku\  or  discre- 
tion c  I  t'.e  entrusted  party.  The  author  ot  euci.  a 
petty  may  extend  it  it  be  will,  at  ie  done  ii.  ordiuary 
rewfrp  of  attaincy.  pivtn  power  to  one,  or  hi-  ^u&ft'i- 
tute  or  tulwtiiutc*.  to  do  the  acts  butbowz-t:  r.ut 
%bec  it  iB  Lot  po  extended,  it  b>  limited  to  the  per?o<i 
named 

2  i;e  ccuEf  h\  for  tbe  rei>pondent  a^ked  what  au(L  -r- 
itj  ttere  ia  to-"  limiting  eucb  warrant  to  t-«e  perso.i 
oamed  :  it  rather  beloog*  to  tbott  who  wif>h  to  justify 
ui>dei  tucb  delegated  power  to  show  jcdiciL.  authority 
Icr  t'^e  exteLSioa. 

On  the  special  ground  that  thin  reFpocdect  had  no 


charted  frota  the  custody  cf  the  «aid  Carleton. 

I  pen  tbe  coEclouon  of  tbe  above  there  «t<  a 
cort-iderable  demonttration  of  apglaase  from  tbe 
auaiexce,  which  wu  promptly  ehecked  ty  tbeS'Jtiifl 
Mr  Sanborn  aicnoM  immediately  left  fie  cauit  rQCsa, 
followed  by  tnacy  of  Lua  trie&da 

Mr.  Wooni.rnv  tben  scrcarked  Uiat  hie  dies' 
wif bed  to  te*t  tbe  qneatlon  etlU  fortaer  If  peattela 
Be  wished  to  biteg  a  writ  of  error. 

There  wa*  then  pome  conversation.  In  tbecMmol 
which  it  appeared  that  tin  return  of  the  Deputy 
Eherlff  upon  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  bad  been 
amended  by  e-rfer  ol  court.  Some  discussion  eneuad 
Bb  to  whether  tbe  present  wa?  the  dec  if  ion  of  tbe  fall 
Court,  or  of  tbe  Chitf  Jurtice— itoe  object  beirg  to 
deteriaJDe  wbetber  any  exceptions  rauid  be  u.kan. 
Ttte  remit  was  that  Mr.  Woodbnry  was  infartaed  by 
the  Chief  JoFtiee  that  be  might  lib:  exceptions  at  anay 
time  during  tbe  present  Treek.  Tbe  excepdOBS  were 
necessary,  in  crc> r  that  tbe  deohtion  may  be  made  to 
appear  upon  the  record,  to  be  what  It  U  in  fact,  tbe 
judgment  of  tbe  fail  Court,  as  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  not  lie  txcrpt  from  tbe  big  heat  court 
in  the  State. 

The    I  *  Ileal    Smics    Offlrrra    Aircvied     fwr 
Aaanuli  Had  Enirry. 

Vevteidsj '  sftenoos,  Deputy  Sheriff  Moore  nerved 
the  warrant  iaineel  by  Trial  Justice  Bell  of  Concord 
on  Tuesday  ni£bt.  for  tbe  arrvet  of  LUted  Slants 
Mhoers  SUas  Carieton  Fieeman.  Coolidg*c  and  Tarle- 
on,  aad  accompanied  them  into  the  Police  Court 
oom  in  this  elty.  Tbe  Court  not  being  in  session, 
erne  d^euH-icn  was  had  relative  to  tbe  duty  and 
ower  ot  tht  Sheriff,  particuhvrl;  on  the  question  aa 
)  his  power  to  t&ie  tbe  persons  named  in  tbe  war- 


int  before  a  tribunal   In  tbi*  city,  or  any  Jastice  in 

■ddiescx  county  other  than  Mr.  Justice  Ball,  wb* 
<sined  tbe  process 

Tbe  two  principal  Clerks  of  tbe  Police  and  Jurtioea> 
Court  were  appealed  to,  and  upon  examining  the  war- 
rant In  question.  *ave  it  as  tbeir  opinion  tbat  it  was 
iUFUflicieLl,and  that  the  defendants  could  not  be  con- 
victed upon  it  on  account  of  the  very  defective  man- 
ner in  wticb  It  was  made  out,  and  also  that  it  wa« 
made  returnable  before  tbe  Justice  who  tesued  it  at 
Concord. 

Finally,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Sheriff,  na  well  aa 
bis  subordinate  officers,  Marshal  Freeman  informed 
Sheriff  Moore  that  at  anytime  be  desired  the  presence 
of  tbe  officers  In  Concord,  they  should  be  there  with- 
out luTthtr  trouble.  Sheriff  Moore  then  notified  each 
of  tbe  defendants  to  consider  themselves  bonud  to  be 
in  the  Grand  Jury  room  in  Concord  on  Friday  morn- 
ing next  at  nine  o'clock,  and  this  being  assented  to, 
tbe  party  left  tbe  court  room. 
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THfc  PROtEEDrv<^  ft   OtiRED 


Discharge  of  Eaiaborn. 

He  Leaves  ibe  Court  Boobi  tutsl 
is  Loudly  Chccrcsi. 


The  time  for  tbe  Supreme  Court  to  come  in, 
in  tbe  afternoon  was  3  £  o'clock,  but  long  be- 
fore tbat  hour  tbe  Court  room  waa  crowded 
witb  an  eager,  anxious  and  excited  auditory.— 
Almost  every  inch  of  room  waa  occupied,  and 
the  ordinary  dignity  and  propriety  of  the  place 
was  so  for  relaxed  as  to  allow  partoee  to  re- 
main standing  all  over  tbe  room,  and  even  al- 
most under  tbe  Judicial  nose  of  His  Honor  tbe 
Chief  Justice. 

The  Os4»l«>n  of  the  Cs>airt. 

Scon  after  tbe  Court  came  in,  Judge  Shaw 
i'CDUBcr.ctd  to  give  the  opinion  thai  bad  been 
arrived  at,  amid  the  closest  attention. 

At  the  outset  be  stated  that  this  writ  ia 
brought  out  of  the  te-rm  of  Court,  and  is  there- 
fore returnable  before  one  Justine,  but  as  tbe 
Malu'e  allows  tbe  Judge,  before  whom  the  writ 
U  brought,  to  ttlte  advice  witb  bis  aaeociatee  if 
pOBbiblc,  tbis  conn  c  had  been  pursued  In  thia 
case,  and  the  opinion  now  to  be  given,  waa  tbe 
result  of  a  consultation  between  all  the  Justi- 
ces, except  Juc^e  Dewey  who  hi  not  tn the  city. 

In  thia  ease  is  presented  the  petition  of  F.  6. 
Bouburn  of  Concord,  in  thia  State,  setting  forth 
that  be  »s  det:iined  of  IHb  liberty  by  the  respon- 
rent,  Silas  i'arlton,  on  unlawful  and  illegal 
gionnds^'-nd  tberc/ore  he  pnya  for  a  dlachargv. 
Th*  fij  t  qui  st ion,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
is,  bv  tb*>  arrt-tt  a  legal  one  t  It  afpeara  by  the 
anrwer  oi  the  ofneer.  which  by  custom  in  those 
<*: -<-et  in  geiiCiafiy  taken  to  eonstltuto  a  portion 
of  bit*  reiui  u,  that  he  bolda  the  petitioner  under 
a  warrant  i*t>ucd  by  D-  McNair,  Sergeant -at- 
Arms  of  tbe  U.  6.  Senate,  and  on  the  back  of 
ilds  precept  appears  an  endorsement,  ahowing 
tlu:t  the  said  Mr.Nuir  has  deputized  Slbis  Cart 
ton,  the  lespondent.  to  make  the  arrest  in  the 
nam  of  tbe  Senate,  aud  to  bring  the  petitioner 
before  tbat  body  at  Washington- 

In  this  ease,  continued  tbe  Cblet  Justice, 
tUrc  la  barplly  no  conflict  between  the  laws  of 
t'-e  Tufted  States  and  the  statutes  of  our  own 

ConvmcnweaJfh,  aad  tbe  question  to  be  Oretoed 
Ik  one-  of  general  constitutional  brw  applicable 
everywhere.  Officer  Carlton  claims'  to  arrest 
bsnbvrn  ur.der  a  warrant  granted  by  tbe  U.  S. 
Aenate  and  signed  by  the  President  of  that  body. 
The  petitioner  Is  cited  to  appear  before  that 
body,  to  testify  to  facts  said  to  be  rn  his  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  disturbances  at  Harper5*) 
Ferry,  lo  this  summons  Sunborn  has  refused 
to  au-wcr,  snd  for  this  refnta!  be  Is  adjudged 
of  contempt,  aud  for  this  contempt  hi  now 
sought  to  be  arrested.  The  guesLioniiinsariaes 
and  16  put  by  petitioner's  counsel,  is  tbe  arrest 
Lbna  made  justifiable?  That  is.  Is  the  endorse- 
ment before  spoken  of.  giving  authority  to 
Carlton,  icgal  and  of  binding  force  ? 

Tbe  question  if  an  Important  and  a  highly  in- 
tfieni  il_- one,  as  It  bears  upou  the  question  of 
whatisthr  authority  of  the  Senate  *n  this  re- 
epect.,  e&d  how  far  bavetliey  power  in  the  pi-can* 
)?>-8.  It  is  admllted  in  argument  that  thlaipody 
luts  no  explicit  oonatltullonal  authority  tor  tbs 
act  hi  oirert  terms,  but  H  in  argued  thai  trov- 
eruuint  in  all  its  branches  baa  this  power  by 
direct  and  Leceetaiy  implicallon-  The  objec- 
tions made  to  the  warrant  by  tbe  petitioner  axe 
three  m  number. 

Firbt—  That  the  flergtaut-at-Anna  of  tbe  17. 
H.  Senate  has  no  autbority  or  pow«*r  to  act  oua- 
»ide  the  iimitt.  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

■Second— Ihbt  tbe  pneept  being  directed  to 
him  by  name  can  be  tlcns  &y  bim  servtd. 

Thud— That  It  is  out  of  the  kgil  povrer  of 
sad  Sirgcant  at-Atin«  to  depucise  hlspowtr» 
to  hnybouy. 

The  first  question  preaenta  a  broader  ground 
of  enquiry  than  is  ntpe-eary  berc  lo  be  ^ooe  ru- 
tn,  i  r,  fccderd,  is  possible  to  b*  examiued  fully 
In  ft  brief  i-pac.  The  Court  If.  not  prepared  to 
:  dy  ibnt  fee  U.  S.  Seaate  m'ysot  u>  auy  case 
f.a'l  out  ite  pKcejil  axd  comp*-l  avuetewiu-e-  of 
H:tnttses  before  its  body,  ab  a  pint  of  the  grand 
Ir  qucttcf  the  UL.U3U,  and  on  thia  i^olut  no  d-.fi  ■ 
Lib  opinion  J-  r.lver,  or  is  needtd- 

The  Ktit-t'i  (piHitivn  If  Djoru  iuiportant.  The 
Scrgvont  at-AJiub  be  it  a  i  '.'t-.d  :o  I«  to  officer, 
■Hit  of  a  general  nature,  like  r>.c  SbfcrifiHofa 
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*a*  fti.moUo  to  v.ojFe  all  of  bit  rights  in  tint 
vts-yirt  aDd  • ubniit  to  the  law,  and  confonn  to 
Uic  wishc*  of  tlw  party  that  had  arretted  him. 
Mr .  fczra  W.  Kipley,  of  Koat  Cambridge,  who 
jt*m  greatly  lutt  ret- ted  in  the  East  Cambridge 
jail  investigation,  wan  moat  anxious  that  the 
.■>!-«  riff  fbould  take  bis-  priaonera  to  Concord 
wuiM-oiaUty  and  arraign  them,  but  the  Shniffre- 
"""'I  to  comply  with  such  advice,  aud  >aU  u 
iic  Court  came  *  _f  ■irree'J  win  I 
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Mr.  Sanborn  In  Court. 

lly  virtue  of  the  writ  or  habeas  corpus,  Mr. 
Suborn  was  brought  into  the  Supreme  Court 
tine  forenoon  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  the  full  Court, 
with  the  exception  of  Judge  Dewey,  appeared 
011  the  bench. 

Mr  Ex-Sheriff  Reyea  then  read  to  the  Court 
the  writ  which  had  been  issued,  a  copy  of  which 
is  published  Id  another  column. 

CUas.  I*.  Woodbury  and  Milton  Androe,  At- 
torney and  aK-ietant  Attorney  of  the  United 
States,  appeared  for  the  U.  S.,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Ktves  and  John  A.  Andrew  for  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Mr.  Woodbury  stated  that  the  case  bad  been 
called  to  hie  notice,  and  requested  time  to  pre- 
pare  an  answer  to  the  suit  aud  to  t>liow  cause 
why  Mr.  Sanborn  was  held. 

Judge  Shaw  suggested  that  a  verbal  answer  — 
such  as  the  presentation  of  the  alleged  authori- 
ty under  which  the  arrest  was  made,  would  be 
sufficient  answer  to  proceed  upon. 

Mr.  Woodbury  then  read  a  warrant  issued  by 
the  authority  of  the  V.  S.  Senate  and  signed  by 
Vice  President  Breckcnridgc,  for  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  for 
refuting:  to  obey  a  previous  summons  issued 
urdcr  the  authority  of  the  same  body.  The 
warrant  bears  date  of  Feb.  listb,  1W>0,  aud  by  an 
addition  to  lis  provisions  Mr.  Silas  Carleton  is 
empowered  as  an  Assistant  Scrgcant-at-Arms 
to  execute  its  provisions. 

Mr.  AndroB,  Assistant  District  Attorney  .read 
the  return  of  the  officer,  Silas  Carleton,  to  the 
wtit  Issued  by  the  Sergeant-at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  showing  that  be  cud  arrest  on  the  3d  of 
April  tLe  said  F  B.  Sanborn  at  Concord,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  that  afterwards  the 
said  r .  B.  Sanborn  was  taken  from  his  custody 
by  one  John  B.  Moore  on  a  process  Issued  by 
Mon  E.  H.  lioar.  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  alasaachneetts. 

The  deputy  authority  given  by  Mr.  Sergeant- 
at.  Arms  MrMuir  to  officer  Carleton  was  alto 
appended  to  the  answer. 

Mr.  Keyes  tben  opened  the  case  for  Mr.  San- 
born, by  presenting  to  the  court  the  following 
points  on  which  he  relies  for  a  dismissal  of  his 
client. 
<=  R"Vrhatthe  Sergeant  at  Ansa  of  the  V. 

Jm^S^iSS  ,:0r*.Vh?.7t,  •"•  P°WCT  *»  «t  out- 
side the  ltajts  of  the  PUtriet  t(  Columbia. 

becoed— That  ».^e  precept  being  directed  to 
niD?  VyneB).  can  ^  "O"?  07  otai  served. 

Third— That  It  is  ont  of  the  legal  power  of 
esid  Ssrgeant-at-Arms  to  deputischis  power  to 
anybody.  r 

On  these  points  Mr.  Keyes  presented  no  ar- 
gument, hut  read  various  authorities  in  support 
of  bis  position. 

Chief  Justire  Shaw  statod  that  as  the  question 
present!  d  woi»  d  settle  the  whole  matter,  If  de- 
cided for  the  petitioner,  It  might  be  as  well  to 
confine  attention  to  that  at  present. 

Mr.  Woodbury  thought  the  other  side  should 
put  In  all  their  case  before  he  put  in  his 
answer.  In  order  that  he  might  know  what  he 
had  to  meet. 

Judge  Shaw  said  that  this  question  was  i  pre- 
liminary one,  to  be  looked  at  first.  Of  eourse  if 
the  wr.olc  matter  Is  opened  the  petitioner  must 
state  bis  whole  case. 

Mr.  Andrew  then  briefly  argued  In  favor  of 
his  first  point.  He  found  no  law  of  Congrets 
which  authorizes  Una  officer  of  the  Senate  to  act 
out  of  the  district. 

air.  Woodbury  briefly  replied.  He  held  that 
the  Constitution  gave  the  Senate  power  to  con- 
fer on  Its  officers  such  authority  as  it  pleases, 
its  far  as  Us  own  authority  goes,  and  that  no  es- 
pecial statute  Is  needad- 

lle  contended  that  the  Senate  haul  often  and 
often  again  exereired  this  very  power,  and  more 
than  this,  he  cited  tlw  ease  of  Anderson  versus 
Dunn  in  Io2i ,  5,  which  the  full  U.S.  Supreme 
Uiurt  expressly  held  that  neb  processes  are 
not  confined  to  the  District  of  Colombls,  bat 
sre  of  force  all  over  the  Union. 

To  the  second  and  third  points,  Mr.  Wood- 
bur  y  addressed  bis  argument,  holding  that  by 
all  legal  implications  a  public  officer  la  supposed 
to  be  acting  legally  until  the  contrary  is  shows, 
and  he  held  that  tbc  other  side  bad  by  no  means 
shown  anr  such  thing  ss  any  illegality  In  this 
matter.  Mr.  Carleton  being  an  officer,  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  acted  legally  until  the  contrary  is 
proved. 

Judge  Boar  suggested  to  Mr.  Woodbury  that 
the  point  was  this— not  was  Mr.  Carlton  legally 
Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
but  can  there  be  any  such  office  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Woodbury  then  addressed  the  Court  di- 
rectly to  this  point,  and  after  an  able  argument, 
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rioted  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Ax  drew  thru  addressed  the  eonrt,  claim- 
ing that  no  law  of  the  United  States  could  be 
found  by  w  hirh  any  power  such  as  this  is  given 
to  any  •»•■«*■*  *»*"■•»#—   •«-   •>  **>      %!**.»•  •  «•■•>■-  . 

There  Is  neither  any  such  law,  nor  can  there  be 
any  custom  pleaded  in  the  case,  for  oar  govern - 
nunt  being' one  of  a  written  constitution  can 
bare  no  cuatom  wluch  can  be  pleaded  in  such 
a  case  as  this.  He  further  contended  that 
the  Senate  had  no  power  to  enforce  any  such 
authority  aa  is  here  claimed  on  it*  Sergeant  at- 
Aimit,  and  even  if  the  Senate  has  this  power, 
that  officer  has  no  authority  to  delegate  it,  but 
hiubI  act  in  person. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  An- 
drew, the  court  adjourned  to  .11  o'clock  this  af- 
ternoon. The  court  room  his  been  erowd.-d 
through  all  the  proe^edinj?r\  those  present  evi- 
dently deeply  sympathizing  with  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Sanborn,  and  the  aUuotphere  there  is  quite 
John  Brownish. 

A  Concord  Account. 

Considerable  excitement  was  occasioned  a* 
the  State  Uouae  this  morning  by  the  news  of 
the  aflj.ir  at  Concord.  The  few  who  were  pres- 
ent, Concord  men,  were  busily  engaged  In 
antw.-ring  the  inqulr.c*  of  everybody  who 
crowded  orour-d  th:m-  The  following  account 
is  given  by  Simon  brown.  Ewj.,  a  member  of 
the  Hoiifrc,  who  jvea  in  Concord,  una  who  was 
present:— 

Al-out  9  o'clock  larteroniag  a  man  of  Con- 
cord paasiE"  by  a  dilapidated  barn,  which  Bland* 
near  the  road,  heard  somt  ltoUf*  of  men  whis- 
pering and  talking  in  o  low  tone,  Pairing 
along  be  found  a  hack  to  which  war  attached  a 
f  I»n  of  bor.-es,  a  black  one  and  a  white  one.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made 
to  carry  away  Sanborn,  as  such  a  thing  h«d 
been  expected  for  some  time.  He  went  to  Mr. 
S.ubon/s  bouse  and  informed  thetu  oflt.  Noue 
cf  the  family  went  out,  however,  but  some  of 
the  neighbors  being  informed  of  the  euFpicjon* 
cf  the  party  were  expcctlr*.'  the  on..,,. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  bells  were  rung 
snd  cries  of  "Murder"  were  raised  through  the 
ttrtcts.  A  man  lvcnt  to  Mr.  Sanborn's  bouse 
aud  rtr.g  the  bell.  Mr.  Spnborn'e  sister  came 
to  the  .dcor,  and  the  officer  asked  her  if  Mr. 
Sanborn  was  at  home.  She  answered  that  he 
was.  He  said  be  bad  a  letter  fur  him.  She 
iu:i  f  d  ii.to  the  hou'-e  OL<l?pokcto  ber  brethex  ; 
when  she  turned  beck  again  towards  the  door, 
the  met  two  or  three  meti  iu  the  entry.  They 
LHaZvo;  Sanborn  without  reading  tuy  warraat.— 
After  a  herd  struggle  In  vrhiili  Sanborn's  sister 
rut  home  tall  fighting,  S  inborn  was  hind^uff'd 
snd  ijaLtn  Into  the  etrit-t  without  any  hut  or 
>>i»ols.  The  officers  th* a  attempt*  d  to  put  hi  a 
into  the  carriage,  but  were  unable  to  do  go,  by 
ic.ipcn  oftbc  forcible  resistance  of  Sanborn  *£id 
the  ^c-rtions  of  his  slater.  When  they  got  him 
Into  LLe  street  sue  cl.w  ^.r*4*1'  «d  thenri-fj. 
bora  wtre  aroused.  Miss  Sunborn  rjc-.i"_  !'"* 
whip  and  cut  the  horses  so  that  the  driver  was 
ut  to  his  art  to  keep  them  from  leaving.  She 
.urnped  into  the  carriage  herself  and  fought 
them  from  the  inside.  Sanborn  lifted  uj  Lib 
hands  and  cried!  out,  "Citizens,  look  and  see 
wbnt  the  United  States  Senile  has  done  for 
me!" 

In  the  meantime  a  crowd  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  had  surrounded  him.  Miss  Stnborn  Vhs 
forcibly  dragged  from  the  carriage,  by  the  ofii 
eers. 

Ex  Sheriff  Kejes  went  over  to  the  realdcnce 
of  Judge  Hoar,  who  lives  st  the  next  door,  and 

Erocnrcd  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  crowd 
ad  got  Sanborn  into  the  home  when  Mr.  K. 
returned.  He  went  to  the  officers  and  told  them 
be  li&d  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  asked  tbcui  (or 
the  keys  of  the  handcuffs  aud  told  them  that  he 
would  go  into  the  house  and  release  Sanborn 
and  tben  return  the  handcuffs  and  read  his  writ 
to  them-  They  complied  and  he  performed  his 
part  according  to  promise. 

Ail  sorts  of  expressions  were  made  by  the 
crowd  while  waiting  for  the  writ  to  arrive.— 
"These  are  the  men  who  struck  Charles  Sum- 
ner 1"  "These  aie  the  men  who  rescued  Antho- 
ny Burns !" 

One  of  the  officers  was  knocked  down  by  a 
Herculean  fellow  in  the  crowd.  The  carriage 
was  so  mew  hat  demolished  In  the  melee. 

After  Sanborn  was  released,  the  crowd  posted 
a  man  away  to  the  residence  of  Justice  Rill  and 
procurer!  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  ofliwro  for  as- 
Mtiult ;  but  before  they  returned  the  officers  had 
left-  They  were  followed  ns  £ir  an  Lexington, 
where  they  were  eight  minutes  behind  them.— 
The  utmost  excitement  prevailed  all  along  the 
route.  Men  cume  galloping  Into  tosvnon  hor«*e 
back  and  the  whole  community  was  aroiistd- 
ln  the  Tacai«l ■■(■•■-*. 

Iu  lfce  House,  this  morning,  Ble.  l.ruwa  cf 
Corrorn  iutrcduied  the  fo'l.iwing  rf«tlvc:— 

H7(.t(.;i,  A  <!'•/- -i  of  «Ms  Coiuiiion  *£■«  Id 
las  Ih»&  r*.7*«i  a»»d  atk'iopted  t<>  Ik  CJt*ri«-i  *»•  • 
v<-*-«i  »n»  Miu'-C'i  till*  ■"••■'I'u.mw-Hhli,  u"-irr 
tre  !■!•*•  vi  nf  i  wweant  frcii  the  Senate  of 
'h«   I  ..ind  8  atrs;  «rd  nb  i-th-j  i  vrUof  n»l,  ^*, 


h 


•'  .1.-  •...;  sff^iifti  rai-^  -..._♦  rc.ti-:tf-  red. 
Ui?T<   >r: 

Pr$olrtd,  That  tae  /.  rr?-  <;  r.etml It  here- 
by  matrurvd  to  appear  '  ■; .  Jic  Ccurt  hi  said 
procei'dir-gs  to  aid  the  p  jucaer  for  said  writ 
of  fcabcas  corpne,  and  If  he  shall  de-m  It  evne- 
d-cnt,  in  view  of  the  Hnr,  irtarce  of  t  V  iasa  Jin 
volved.  to  emj.lc.y  additional  counsel  to  assist 
him  tbeicin.  And  the  Gcvcrnor  Is  hereby  as 
thorl.  d  to  draw  his  warraat  upon  U.e  Trtajra- 
tcr  ol  ;V  ComAcnwealih  for  the  paynemt  *** 
each  ac  Jrtlonal  counsel. 

Mr.  l<rown  then  stated  the  cJrtnirattaneea  a« 

even  above,  and  rpoke  in  faver  of  the  iwaolve. 
r.  IlsakeU,  of  Ipswich,  spoke  againtrt  st.  atr. 
n*jrc<-,ofl>oiTbeMrr,taTOi^tt,andkCr.B4|- 
of  Lenox,  msde  a  powerful  sdrgnaaent  tfal 
holding  up  tbe  power  of  the  United  States  C 
ment,  wluch  amnst  preraJl  against  ail  MOtsOssal 
■ttempts. 
The  reeolee  waa  then  laid  on  the  table  t 
raily,  and  tben  -^-meo  to  be  a 
sltion  against  taking  It  up 


The  resolee  was  afterwaris  taken  feoaa,  *2h*> 

table.  Mr.  Tncker  of  Boston  arcoed  tiaal  Wm 
adopting  the  resolre  the  House  would -Sw«g 
power  of  the  I'nited  Sutes  Senate.  BeSLISa 
the  Senate  would  not  make  much  a-^Tg? 
born  If  they  got  him,  and  if  they  had  thenoww 
to  take  him,  as  he  believed  they  haW,  wjEtb2 
allow  them  t  *  ^  wsnr»a» 

Mr.  Griffin  faTored  the  naolee,  and  oVeJarafl 
that  the  question  was  one  wh'eh  affeeted  the 
dignity  of  tbe  Coinmonwealth.  If  the  I  nalnbi 
tiire  rt/urtd  to  pass  Uus  resolve  they  ba4bettsr 
adjourn  and  never  have  any  irnnrnnaoiB- 

Mr.  Bice  thought  tbe  question  waa  of  ssjaall 
Importance,  and  not  worthy  of  oppoaitfssa, 
while  Ms  DAsaage  eould  donoha-m.  ^^ 

Mr.  Eldrldge  of  Canton,  nude  a  apese*  egsn- 
mencing :— •'On  the  19th  of  April,  1775 ! !  !*■  a. 
nference  to  the  bravery  of  Miss  Sanborn  was 
applauded  by  some  OTer-entbnalastlc  membeta- 
Ile  said  Ocmorrats  bad  met  the  offieera  and 
qneftioned  their  authority. 

Mr.  Stone  ol  W&ltham,  explained  that  Mr. 
Sanborn  was  already  secured  by  the  law*  and 
tbe  community,  and  that  if  tbe  resole* 


anyl  King  it  meant  an  endorsement  by  thjg  Lbsj- 
islature  of  the  principle  that  Seaborn.  awJonH 
not  go  to  Waahington  anyhow. 

Mr.  Parsons  of  Lawrence.,  said  he  should  Tot© 
for  the  resolve,  but  he  believed  in  the 
tbe  IT.  S-  Senate  fninmiilsni  to 
tendance  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hale  of  Boston  said  if  anything  waa  pror- 
ed  it  was  the  fact  that  Concord  boys  and  Con- 
cord girls  could  take  care  of  thenuelrea,  and) 
the  Judge  who  waa  to  hear  the  ease  waa  a  Con- 
cord boy;  Be  thought  the  resolve  was  a  eon 
feaaion  of  weakness,  and  he  opposed  ft.  The 
preamble  erred  in  fact,  be  said,  and  the  resolve 
was  unnecessary. 

A  memorial  from  Mr.  Sanborn  waa  rand  re- 
lating to  the  circumstances  as  given  above  with 
some  variations. 

The  question  on  theadnuVsion  of  the  reoolva 
was  tben  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and  It  waa 
admitted  by  a  vote  of  142  to  7. 

Mr.  Tucker  of  Boston,  mored  tbe  fbOowhar 
aa  a  substitute:-  *«ww*««j 

Wltcrta*.  Edward  A.  Oliver,  a  citlsen  of  Lena 
sometime  during  the  month  of  March,  1MQ,  was 
forcibly  and  wiliiu  My  arrested  by  an  officer  by  a 
lecaJ  process  as  be  was  passing  out  of  chsrch 
in  tbc  State  of  Iowa,  for  on  alleged  miademean 
cr  committed  in  the  dry  of  Lynn  :  and  whereas 
tbe  above  mentioned  citizen  baa  been  brought 
to  this  State  and  been  placed  in  Salem  Jail ; 
therefore,  w^' 

Hctolrctt,  That  tbe  Gorernor,  Attorney  Gen- 
era! ,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Messenger  to  the  Gor- 
ernor snd  members  of  tbe  General  Oonrt,  be 
sevc  rally  instructed  to  Interest  the-noelves  hi 
bis  behalf  and  procure  his  release  by  all  Ural 
nvsns  tn  their  power  and  that  the  Common 
wealth  shall  pay  ail  the  expenses  thereof 

The  retolvc  was  ruled  out,  not  being  gernuht 
to  the  question,  bat  the  joke  took. 

Tbe  discussion  was  continued  by  Mason. 
Tucker  of  Boston  and  Griffin  of  Maiden,  and! 
the  recess  left  tbe  subject  unsettled,  the  ques- 
tion being  on  ordering  the  resolve  to  a  third 
reading. 

Mr.    Sauborn   Memorialise*    the   ffigss 
Intnre. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  waa  waiting  roe  tta» 
answer  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  the  counsel  the 
Mr.  Sanborn  were  looking  ap  authorities  and 
conning  over  their  esse  generally,  Mr.  Sanborn 
himself  was  busily  exgaged  In  preparing  a 

mortal  to  the  Legislature,  In  which  he  at 

that  he  received  what  purports  to  be  n  snm 
iuodb  rotbe  V.  S,  Senate  some  time  since,  and 
that  not  deeming  himself  bound  to  obey  It  he 
refuted  to  do  so.  He  tben  relates  the  oeev- 
renecs  of  last  night,  and  coming  to  the  cnnelne- 
ion  that  bis  rights  as  a  citizen  of  Msssacboaetta 
are  in  danger,  he  petitions  the  Legislature  tor 
fuch  relief  as  may  bo  required  for  the  fall  an* 
joyment  of  his  rights. 

This  n.tmorial  waa  submitted  by  Mr.  Sanborn 
to  his  counsel,  and  being  approved  by  them,  he 
dii- patched  It  to  the  House  of  Repre«e*tat:vea, 
with  a  request  thai  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  GnUln  of 
Charlestown  should  present  it. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  Hosonti. 
At  the  time  of  the  arreet  and  rescue,  en  ex- 
clte  ment  lcdiFcribsble  existed  and  tbe  wildest 
enthusiasm  pervaded  the  aaaembltd  amaJJUhade 
All  sorts  of  cries  and  shouts  fllled  the  air  and 
when  SheiuT  Moore  took  Mr.  Sanborn  from  the 
U.  S.  officer  the  enthnsiaam  waa  at  its  height 
and  a  wild  tumult  of  joy  peer  ailed.  Owe  nun 
named  ItufuB  liosmer  who  waa  aetree  in  thn 
crowd  became  excited  to  such  a  degree  that 
twenty  minutes  after  retching  bis  borne  he  waff 
seized  with  a  fit  of  prostration,  from  whieh.  hp 
could  not  rally  and  his  death  ensued.  HemM 
carpenter  and  boat  builder  by  trade  and  wan  4* 
years  old.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^mmm 
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HON    FRANK    B.    SANBORN. 

Leary.  These  could  not  put  five  men  to 
rout,  but  they  gnve  a  vigorous  alarm, 
and  before  the  official  kidnappers  could 
carrv  me  to  their  coach  for  Boston  the 
m-t!rhborhooa  and  the  town  were 
arous-d  and  so  many  had  leathered  In 
front  of  my  bouse  that  they  saw  they 
could  not  take  me  away  quietly  and  by 
force,  as  their  purpose  was. 

"Hearing  the  alarm— for  bells  were 
ringing  as  If  for  fire— the  late  Judge 
Hoar,  then  on  the  supreme  bench.  In- 
stead of  hastening  to  the  spot,  re- 
tu-ned  to  his  library  and  filled  out  a 
writ  of  habeas  corous.  for  which,  by 
my  counsel,  J.  8.  Keyes.  I  petitioned. 

"This  was  put  Into  the  hands  of  Mr 
Moore  In  about  20  minutes  after  the 
Irst  alarm,  and  he  proceeded  to  take 
me  from  the  deputy  U  8  marshal  and 
his  ~omrados.  who  had  handcuffed  me. 

'Thev  theT  found  It  convenient  to 
leave  town  as  fast  as  their  horses  would 
take  them,  pursued  by  stones  and 
other  misHles,  thrown  by  some  of  my 
pupils  and  neighbors. 

"The  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  the 
late  Mr  Bull,  put  a  revolver  which  be 
said  was  loaded.  Into  my  hand  and  the 
sheriff  entrusted  me  for  safe  keeping  to 
Lieut  George  Prescott.  who  died  as  col- 
onel In  the  war.  There  I  spent  what  re- 
mained of  the  night;  was  taken  before 
the  supreme  court  at  Boston  the  next 
morning,  and  about  4  p  m  was  dis- 
charged from  arrest  by  the  full  bench— 
Judso  Shaw  delivering  the  decision. 

"My  counsel  were  the  late  Gov  An- 
drew, and  Samuel  E.  Bewail  with  my 
classmate.  R.  T.  Paine,  as  Junior  They 
argued  my  case  on  general  grounds,  but 
the  court  released  roe  on  the  narrow 
ground  that  Silas  Carlton  was  not  the 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  senate. 

'I  left  the  courtroom  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Wendell  Phillips,  passing  by 
Walt  Whitman,  the  poet,  as  I  went  out. 
who  had  come  to  take  a  hand  In  rescu- 
ing me.  If  needfuL-was  carried  to  East 
Cambridge,  and  there  took  the  train 
for  Concord,  where  a  large  public  meet- 
ing was  held  In  the  evening  to  celebrate 
my  release. 

"I  owed  my  safety  first  to  the  courage 
of  my  sister,  and  then  to  the  gathering 
of  the  neighbors,  and  the  ready  action 
of  Judge  Hoar  and  Capt  Moore,  aided 
by  the  unanimous  action  of  my  towns- 
men.   

"Senator  Mason  and  his  committee 
were  not  pleased  with  the  result.  They 
reported  to  the  senate  what  had  hap 
pened — disputed  a  memorial  which  I 
sent  to  the  senate  through  Charles 
Sumner,  and  finally  referred  It  to  the 
Judiciary  committee,  for  whom  Bayard 
of  Delaware,  uncle  of  the  late  minister 
to  England,  reported  a  bill  legalizing 
such  action  as  Judge  Shaw  had  de- 
clared Illegal— thus  confessing  that  I 
was  right  In  denying  the  senate's  power, 
as  exercised. 

"Before  the  bill  could  pass,  the  south 
had  seceded,  and  the  power  of  the 
slave  oligarchy  was  broken.  I  caused 
my  kidnappers  to  be  indicted,  and  also 
brought  a  civil  suit  against  them;  but 
the  war  came  on,  several  of  them  en- 
listed, and  their  counsel.  Gen  Butler, 
went  to  the  front,  whereupon  I  discon- 
tinued my  suit  and  requested  the  dis- 
trict attornev  •«  nnl  nras  the  Indict- 
ments, which  was  done. 

"Such  Is  the  outline  of  an  affair  which 
made  much  noise  at  the  time,  but  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  Important  events 
that  soon  followedthe  election  of  Lin- 
coln, secession,  a  long  war,  and  the 
forcible  emancipation  which  my  friend 
Brown  had  begun,  and  which  Lincoln 
completed  before  slavery  killed  him, 
too,  as  It  had  slain  Brown. 

"when  1  was  taken  Into  court,  April 
4,  1840,  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  en- 
tered a  courtroom  except  as  a  spectator 
at  some  trial  of  local  Interest;  and  the 
summons  from  Washington  was  the 
first  subpena  I  ever  received.  The  men 
who  served  the  Illegal  warrant  of  the 
senate  were  chiefly  anxious  for  their 
fees,  and  had  no  special  animosity  to 
me,  I  suppose." 
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The  conflict  between  Mr.  F.  B.  Sn_N- 
BQitN  and  the  State  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity  involves  questions  which  cannot 
be  properly  determined  by  the  vote  of  a 
faction  in  the  board  itself.  These  ques- 
tions relate  to  the  best  and  moat  humane 
method  of  earing  for  the  harmlessly  in- 
sane poor  and  the  legal  authority  of  the 
board  to  continue  the  method  which  has 
been  employed  for  several  years.  There 
is  nothing  hero  which  can  be  profitably 
determined  by  wrangling  or  warfare,  but 
every  point  requires  un impassioned  and 
careful  consideration.  There  appears  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  plan  of  boarding 
the  quiet  insane  in  private  families  is  in 
xnai-y  ways  preferable  to  the  collection 
of  these  unfortunates  in  the  State  alms- 
houses; while,  ,\lso,  if  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient authority  in  the  law  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  system,  there  ought  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary 
change  in  the  statutes  at  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature.  Deference  to  public 
opinion  should  require  that  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  be  settled  in  a  reasonable 
and  intelligent  manner. 

fktt — &t+.t6.itW — - 

A    LLTTEK    TQ_Tgg     GOVEUNOK. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Sanbora    l>oe«    N:C    Think    el  ■*>- 
tire  IIm  Brru  Dime  sulm* 

The  latest  move  in  the  trouble  between  BIr. 
Sanborn  and  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity 
is  the  publicat.on  of  the  following  letter: 

Concord.  Oct.  13.  1888. 
Hit  ErrefJen**/ the  Governor  of  Massachusetts: 

(Sir—  J'eturniug  tonight  from  a  vUit  of  in- 
spection ut  tho  Taunton  Hospital,  and  froni 
niding;  Bome  of  the  ijsane  persons  who  were 
recently  under  my  care,  1  find  here  your 
Excellency's  letter  of  yesterday,  inclosing 
another  opinion  of  the  attorney-general.— I 
believe  the  sixth  that  has  been  brought 
to  my  notice  silica  the  first,  of  July. 
1  have  read  it  with  interest,  as  1  did 
tho  other  five;  but  I  was  uaturally  more 
interested  in  your  Excellency's  lc;ter.  This 
informs  me  that  your  consent  is  not  re* 
quired  to  make  the  action  of  the  State  board 
of  lunac>  and  charily  "legal  and  of  force'*  in 
removing  the  inspector  of  charities  from  his 
crib  e,  v.  ii  Lout  hearaig  or  noiice  of  charges, 
and  in  a  hasty  and  secret  manner.  Your  Ex- 
cellency adds:  "The  fact  that  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  that  office  requires  my  con- 
sent clearly  will  uoi  warrant  me  i;>  interfering 
with  the  exercise  of  thai  power"' (of  removal 
in  the  manner  mentioned)  "'by  the  board." 

In  an  earlier  letter  from  your  Excellency  I 
am  informed  that  tno  aucrney-jciieral's opin- 
ion is  correct  which  declares  "that  there  is  no 
warrant  in  law  for  iho  inspector  of  charities 
appealing  to  the  Governor  and  council  for  a 
hearing  on  matters  in  dispute  between  him 
and  the  board.'*  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Cooke 
of  Sandwich,  who  appealed  to  you  on  the  same 
subject,  your  Excellency  wrote. as  she  informs 
me,  "I  know  of  no  law  which  gives  to  the 
Governor,  or  to  ihf*  Governor  and  council,  any 
pi'trrr  or  authority  lo  rifisc  the  acts  of  said 
b*>ard  or  th*w  of  it.*  f-Jflftrs  and  ti&riit*.n  In 
substance,  you  huvegixe!*  met  lie  same  answer, 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  me  as  inspector  of 
charities.  As  this  correspondence  is  brief,  I 
will  copy  it  In* re,  with  your  permission.  The 
inspector  wrote  iv*  follows  ou  the  L'tflb  of  isep- 
teinl»er: 

His    Krcellency  the  Governor  of  Masxachu- 
*'  r  '/■•.• 

Sir—  Until  1  received  your  coin  muni  cation 
in  regard  to  my  fictition  fur  a  hearing  before 

quired  any  special  warrant  in  law  to  enable 
any  citizen  of  Massachusetts  u>  appeal  to  trie 
Governor  and  council  in  ra.*es  where  ottioera 
appointed  by  your  Excellency  have  trans, 
greyed  the  siatuies.  May  I  inquire  whether 
tho  rrtvuiivc  council  lake  the  same  view  of 
i  Lit  mrttier  which  is  expressed  to  me  by  your 
ExcelieucyV    Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  F.  8.  Sanbobk, 

Inspector  of  C  ban  tie*. 
The  reply  received  was  as  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Mass  a  car  a  ktt*,  1 

EXKCtTIVK  DkFA&TMEST.  5 

KosioN,  Oct.  2,  1088.     I 
Ifr.  F.  Ji.  Sanborn.  Insjtrctorof  Charities: 

liearhir— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  tho  28th 
nit..  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
law.  nor  ha1*  the  attorney-general  any  such 
k!'m\  ledge,  by  whuh  the  Governor,  or  the 
liovernor  aud  council,  ft  an  any  power  to  call  to 
iwwitit  the  Utatv  boartt  of  binary  nwl  charity 
for  iff,  acts,  or  for  thone  of  ittfffl'c.rs,or  for 
timfif  of  iUuytt'1*.  I  um  yours  very  respect- 
fully, signed i  Oliver  Ames. 

It  therefore  must  l»c  taken  by  me  (your  Ex- 
cellt  nev's  petitioner  for  a  hearing  in  regard  to 
certain  unlawful  a<  is  none  by  a  member  of 
said  board)  as  tbe  deliberate  opinion   of  the 


Coventor  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  members 
of  a  State  board,  by  him  appointed,  are  in  no 
way  amenable  to  him  fur  violations  of  the  law; 
and  that  they  may.  In  secrecy  and  at  their 
mere  pleasure,  suddenly  remove  from  a  re- 
sponsible office  a  citizen  against  whom  no 
charges  appear  (except  that  he  refused  to 
Wreak  the  law),  and  who  has  in  his  favor  what- 
ever presumption  of  good  conduct  arises  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  b-»*-n  appointed  to  office, 
or  continued  therein  with  distinct  approval,  by 
your  Excellency's  predecessors  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Having  derived  my  own  opinion  of  the  func- 
tion and  power  of  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts from  an  intimate  kuowledge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Andrew,  who  first 
called  me  to  the  State  service,  and  that  of 
Governor  Talbot,  who  recalled  me  thereto,  1 
confess  I  had  taken  «  view  very  different  from 
that  maintained  by  your  Excellency.  It  was 
far  from  Governor  Talbot's  thought  that  be 
eould  not  c;ill  to  account  the  board  which  he 
bad  commissioned,  for  he  told  me  that  he 
would  have  removed,  for  sufficient  cause,  any 
member  of  thai  board. 

)u  your  letter  to  Miss  Cooke,  your  Excellency 
is  farther  pleased  to  say :  "U  you  are  cf  opinion 
that  you  lia\e  r»c?n  injured,  your  only  remedy 
,s  through  the  courts/'  If  I  understand  their 
pecuniary  stt'.Uiiion.  neither  this  young  lady, 
nor  the  poor  Irish  and  t-crman  women  who 
ate  my  clients  in  Ibis  cast*,  arc  able  to  meet  the 
expense  of  a  suit  ai  iaw.  They  must,  therefore, 
ip  view  of  yonrExo-:!Lne\'6ciec:tuon(if  that  is 
mial>.  re™t  under  the  weight  of  their  injuries 
and  misfortunes  uir.il  such  time  as  they  can. 
without  too  great  expense,  nifcke  their  appeal 
to  the  General  t'uait  of  Massachusetts  at  its 
.herniary  session;  and  thu»,  1  um  told,  is  their 
purpose. 

As  i.ir  my  own  cr.-e.  less  pitiable  than  1  heirs. 
I  must  very  rcspuut fully  .isk  your  Excellency 
and  the  honorable  council  to  take  up  my  peti- 
tion and  gran:  the  hearing  for  which  1  prayed 
on  the  22  si  .iff  September.  I  was  then,  beyond 
question,  lite  legal  inspector  of  chanties, 
itnctlv  ml  til  ling  my  duties,  and  as  such  1 
brought  formal  charges  agasust  John  Fallon 
i if  Lawrence  lor  violation  and  evasion  of  the 
law.  If  1  am  no;  now  inspector,  ii  is  because 
the  person  so  charged  with  unlawful  acts  has 
procured  my  removal  from  office— a  circum- 
Mauco  whien  would  by  no  meaus  extenuate 
his  original  orleuce. 

With  all  due  regard  for  your  Excellency's 
judgment  concerning  removal  and  consent,  I 
must  still  consider  myself  the  lawful  inspector 
ot  charities  until  my  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  has  received  your  approval.  Not 
claiming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  ibis  office 
mi  as  to  conflict  witb  other  citizens  who  may 
have  dowcis  und  dunes  conferred  on  them,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  such  dutiesof  inspec- 
tion and  advice,  among  the  Slate  charities, 
and  in  lunacy  matters,  as  may  fail  to  any  citi- 
zen who  has  the  welfare  of  the  poor  at  heart, 
aud  who  has  loen  foic?d  to  learn  by  expe- 
rience bow  the.r  good  can  best  be  promoted. 
Against  this  &ol>stauceof  charity— love,  peace, 
long-suffering,  geutleuess.  goodness,  faith— 
the  Scriptures  fell  us  there  is  no  law ;  nor  can 
1  suppose  that  the  microscopic  vision  of  the 
attorney-general  wul  discover  any. 

I  may  without  offence  recall  to  your  Excel- 
lency's memory  that  my  request  on  the  6th 
inst.  was  nor  for  another  opiulon  of  the  attor- 
nev-g.  ncral,  but  for  a  full  and  impartial,  hear- 
ing «.f  the  charges  against  me.  Until  that 
bearing  and  the  more  important  one  which 
concerns  my  clients  shall  nave  bean  granted 
I  cannot  feel  that  justice  has  been  done,  e van 
if  it  has  been  seriously  considered. 

Very  re^neotrolly, 

P.  B.  fcA>BOKJ». 

John  D.  Wells,  clerk  of  the  board  of  lunacy 
and  charity,  in  a  letter  dated  yesterday  re- 
ferrinv  to  Mr.  Y.  Ii.  Sanborn's  letter,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  state*  that  "the  statements 
therein  contained,  so  far  as  they  concern  me 
und  my  action  In  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
board,  including  the  alleged  dismissal  of  Airs. 
Morris,  are  eatcuiially  false.  The  board, 
which  is  acting  as  a  unit  in  this  whole  matter. 
nod  which  Mr.  Sanborn  so  grossly  misrepre- 
sents, has  not  abandoned  the  boardiug-out 
policy,  having  now  between  seventy  and 
eighty  patients  boarding  in  families  under  its 
supervision." 
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To  the  Editob  op  The  Truth  Seeker,  Sir:  I 
send  for  publication  an  opinion  of  that  exquisit  and 
original  thinker,  Thorean : 

Concord  is  just  as  idiotic  as  ever  in  relation  to  the  spirits 
aod  their  knockings.  Most  people  here  believe  in  a  spiritual 
world  which  no  respectable  junk  bottle  which  had  not  met 
with  a  slip,  woffld  condescend  to  hold  even  a  portion  of  for 
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IltrXIKYK  that  l«>ys  nowadays  are  more 
manly  ami  mature  than  they  were  in  my 
time.  Perhaps  tins,  is  |«irtly  because  thc 
buys  Bhnw  more  gravity  in  my  presence,  now  1 
am  an  old  mail,  tlian  tliey  did  when  I"  was  a 
buy  myself.  Yet  I  ant  quite  sure  '/7.c  Xatttltn  j 
litUiptiitiiiii  knows  very  well  wliat  will  interest 
its  raiders,  and  the  subjects  of  many  of  its  best ; 
articles  would  have  lieen  <imsiileic<l  altopether 
lieyon<l  the  Imys  of  my  day. 

This  scenis  to  prove  that  the  lioys  now  are 
more  sensible  tlian  they  were  then.  Hut  in 
giving  an  am  Hint  of  the  life  of  a  luiy  sixty  years 
ago.  I  must  describe  it  as  1  saw  it.  even  if  it 
iiiqiear  attrnMlm childish  and  undignified  t"  the 
young  gentlemen  who  are  to  lie  my  leaders. 

The  life  and  character  of  a  country  are  deter- 
mined in  a  large  degree  by  the  shirts  of  its  Imys. 
Th«  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to- say  that  the 
victory  at  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing- 
fields  at  Kton.  Tliat  is  the  liest  people  where 
the  Imys  are  manly  ami  where  the  men  have  a 
good  ilea!  of  the  boy  in  them. 

1'erhaps  all  my  younger  readers  do  not  know 
lion- much  that  makes  up.  not  only  the  luxury, 
but  the  comfort  of  life,  lias  lirst  Willie  in  within 
the  memory  ol  iH-rsons  now  living.  The  house- 
hold life  of  my  childhood  was  not  uiucli  lMter  in 
those  ri'si-wts  than  that  of  a  well-to-do  Unman 
or  fiieek.  It  had  not  improved  a  great  deal  for 
two  thousand  yars.  There  were  no-  house- 
warming  furnaces,  and  stoves  were  almost 
unknown.  There  were*n<>  double  windows,  and 
the  houses  were  warmed  by  o|hii  fires.  There 
were  no  matches. 

There  were  no  water-pi|ies  in  the.  houses,  and 
no  provision  was  made  for  discharging  sewage. 
There  were  no  railroads,  telegraphs  or  tele|ihones. 
I.etter  |mstage  to  New  York  from  Boston  was 
twenty -live  cents.  N<mic  of  the  modern  agricul- 
tural machinery  then  exist"!,  not  even  good 
modern  plows.  Crops  were  planted  by  hand 
and  cultivated  with  the  hoe  and  spade.  Vege- 
tables were  dug  with  the  hoe,  and  grain  and  hay 
cut  with  the  sickle  or  scythe.  There  were  no 
in>b<Mises.  The  use  of  iiv  for  keeping  provisions 
or  cooling  water  was  unknown. 

My  father  was  well-to-do.  and  his  household 
lived,  certainly,  as  well  as  any  family  in  the  town 
of  Concord,  where  1  was  bum.  rhave  no  doubt  j 
a  Roman  boy  two  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
or  an  Athenian  1-oy  four  hundred  years  before 
rhrist  lived  quite  as  well  as  I  did.  if  not 
better. 

On  Cold  Winter  Mornings. 


a  light,  old  .Tcreniiuh  Mason,  w  ho  was  proUihly 
thegreatest  lawyer  weeverliad  in  New  Kngland. 
unless  we  except  llaniel  Webster,  studied  law  in 
my  uncle's  oil  ice  and  shared  a  room  in  his  house 
with  another  law  student.  <  >ne  April  Fool's  «lay 
the  two  young  gentlemen  went  out  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  my  aunt,  a  young  unmarried  girl 
who  lived  with  her  sister,  ami  another  girl,  went 
into  the  room  and  took  the  old  lialf-liunit  caudle 
out  of  the  candlestick,  rut  a  pi««»  of  tumip  to 
resemble  it.  cut  out  a  little  piece  like  a  wick  at 
the  end.  blackened  it  with  ink.  and  put  it  in  the 
candlestick. 

Winn  Mr.  Mason  came  in  in  the  dark,  be  took 
a  •»«!  up  with  the  tongs  and  put  it  against  the 
wick,  and  puffed  and  putVed.  until  alter  a  king 
and  vexatious  trial  he  discovered  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said  nothing,  but  waited  for  his 
.'hum  to  come  in,  who  went  through  the  same 
trial.  When  they  discovered  the  hoax  tln-y 
framed  an  elalmrate  complaint  in  legal  jargon 
against  the  two  roguish  girls,  and  brought  them 
to  trial  liefore  a  young  lawyer  of  their  ai-quaint- 
aniv.  'The  young  ladies  were  found  guilty  and 
senlcuivd  to  in}  as  a  tinea  bowl  of  egg-nog. 

Thawing  out  the  Pump. 

After  getting  his  tandle  lighted,  the  boy  takes 
dry  kindling,  which  has  lieen  gathered  the  night 
liefore.  and  starts  a  lire.  The  next  thing  is  to 
get  some  water.  lie  is  lucky  if  the  water  in  the 
old  .-ast-iron  kettle  which  hangs  on  the  crane  in 
the  iireplai*  lie  not  frozen.  As  soon  a*  the  lire 
is  started  he  goes  outdoors  to  thaw  out  the 
pump,  if  they  have  a  wooden  pump.  But  tliat  is 
all  IriBCii  up.  and  he  has  to  get  some  hot  water 

fr his  kettle  to  pour  down  over  the  piston  till 

he  can  thaw  it  out.     Sometimes  he  would  have 
an  old-fashioned  well,  sunk  too  low  in  the  ground 
for  tlie  frost  to  reach  it,  and  could  get  water 
with    the  old   oaken 
bucket 

He  brings  in  from 
out-of-doors  a  pail  oi 
two  of  water.  If  there 
hasliecn  a  snow-storm 
tlie  night  before,  he 
lias  to  shovel  a  path  to 
the  wimd-shed,  where 
he  i-Jii  get  the  day's 
supply  of  wood  from 
outside,  and  then  from 
the  doors  of  the  house 
out  to  the  street. 
Mroiitiine  tlie  woman 
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•logs,  called  turnspits,  trained  to  tnm  a  w  heel  for 
this  puriiose.  A  little  door  in  the  rear  of  this  tin 
kitchen  gave  access  for  hasting  tire  meat.  In 
the  large  trough  at  the  bottom  tlie  gravy  was 
•aught 

No  boy  of  that  day  will  think  there  is  any 
flavor  like  that  of  roast  turkey  and  chicken  or  of 
tlie  doughnuts  and  iiaiicakes  or  griddle-cakes 
which  were  cooked  by  these  open  fires. 

1  ty  tlie  side  of  the  fireplace,  with  a  tine  entering 
the  chimney,  was  a  great  brick  oven,  big  enough 
to  bake  all  the  braid  needed  by  a  large  family 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  oven  was  htated 
by  a  brisk  fire  made  of  birch  or  maple  or  some 
I  very  rapidly  burning  wood.  When  the  rials 
i  were  taken  out,  the  hratd  was  put  in.  and  tlie 
oven  was  shut  with  two  iron  doors.  The  liaking- 
•lay  was  commonly  Situnlay. 

When  the  bread  was  taken  out  Saturday  after- 
noon it  was  usual  to  put  in  a  large  |«it  of  beans 
for  the  Sunday  dinner.  They  were  left  there  all 
night  and  the  oven  was  o|>ened  in  the  morning 
and  enough  came  out  for  breakfast,  when  there 
was  put  into  the  bean-put  ai>otof  Indian  pudding, 
which  was  left  with  the  rest  of  the  beans  for  the 
Sunday  dinner. 

'The  |iar]nr  lire  was  a  very  lieautiful  sight,  with 
the  big  lifgs  and  the  siiarkling  walnut  or  <sik 
wood  blazing  op.  Some 
of  tlie  lioosekeeikers  of 
tliat  time  bad  a  good 
deal  of  skill  in  arranging 
tlie  wood   in  a  fireplace 
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The  lmy  got  up  in  the  morning  and  dressed  j  whose  duty  it  is  to  get 
himself  in  a  room  into  which  the  wild  air  came  ,  breakfast  makes  her 
through  the  cracks  in  the  window.  If  the 
temperature  were  twenty  di-grees  below  zero 
outside,  it  was  very  little  higher  inside.  If  he 
were  big  enough  to  make  the  Tires,  he  made  his 
way  down-stairs  in  the  dark  of  a  winter  morning 
and  found,  if  the  limliad  lieen  properly  raked  up 
the  night  liefore.  a  few  ronls  in  tlie  allies  in  the 
kitchen  fireplace.  The  last  (icrson  who  went  to 
l*d  the  night  before  had  done  exactly  wliat 
Homer  describes  as  the  practice  in  Tlysses' 
lime,  when  he  tells  us  tliat  Ulysses  covered 
himself  with  leaves  after  he  was  washed  ashore 
in  1'haiakia: 

"He  lay  down  in  the  midst,  heaping  the  fallen 
leaves  alsive.  as  a  man  hides  a  brand  in  a  dark 
l«d  of  ashes,  at  Mane  outlying  farm  where 
neighbors  are  not  near,  hoarding  a  seed*  of  fire 
to  save  bis  seeking  elsewhere." 

Mill  first  he  must  grt  a  light.     Matches  uiv  not 

vented.    S>  he  takes  from  tlie  shelf  over 

clpuve  an  old  tin  «        •       candlestick 


i.  jA  invent 
\-q  iiiunti- 


nmgs  takes  a  coal  from  tb.  i.-ne!».  dim  Holds 
the  candle  wick  against  the  coal  and  gives  a  few 
pulls  w  itli  his  breath.  If  he  have  good  luck,  he 
lights  the  w  irk.  probably  after  main  failures. 

My   mother    had    a    very    entertaining    story 
i-omiHted  with  the  old-fashioned  way  of  gifting 


apjittirance. 

Tlie  wooden  pump. 
which  took  the  pkuv 
of  tlie  old  well  in 
many  dijoryards,  was 
considered  a  great  in- 
vention. Weall  looked 
with  huge  respect 
ii|hhi  Sanford  Adams 
of  Concord,  who  in- 
vented it,  and  was 
known  all  over  the 
country. 

He  was  quite  origi- 
nal in  his  way.  Toe 
story  used  to  be  told 
of  him  that  lie  called 
at  my  father's  house 
one  ifciy  to  git  some 
advice  as  to  a  matter 
of  law.  Father  was 
at  dinner  and  went 
to  the  door  himself. 
Mr.  Adams  stab»l  his  case  in  a  word  or 
two  as  he  stood  on  the  door-step,  to  which 
father  gave  him  bis  answer,  the  whole 
conversation  not  lasting  more  tlian  two 
minutes.  He  asked  Mr.  Hoar  what  he 
sliouM  |wy.  and  father  Raid.  "Five  dollars." 
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We  i%  Xlllivc  liiv|il;|. 
lather's  IV--  "'though  "" 
(lit-  farmers"  housi-s  round  al«mt.  t\'<;inght  to 
have  lui<l  tl Ill  king's  anus.  My  great- 
grandfather. Ahiiah  Pierce  of  Lincoln,  was  at 
Concord  bridge  in  tin-  Lincoln  company  of 
which  his  son-in-law.  Samuel  Hoar,  was  lieuten- 
ant. I  It- had  Ihvii  chosen  colonel  of  tin-  regiment 
of  tin-  iniiiiiti'iiii'ii  tin-  ibry  before,  lmt  had  init 
qiialilii*)  ami  liail  not  sot  his  Jiemutrements :  ami 
so  he  went  into  lattle  anneil  with  nothing  btit  a 

caile. 

He  crossed  tlie  bridge,  ami  from  one  of  two 
British  soldiers  who  lay  wounded  ami  crying 
look  a  <-.irtridge-l«ix  ami  nmskit.  which  he 
useil  during  the  day  ami  preserve.!  for  many 
yi-aVs.  1  sup|iose  it  was  the  first  trophy  of  the 
Involution.  A  jiii-.it  iiiunv  years  afterward  one 
of  the  iiciglilmrs  lKiirowe.1  the  musket  of  my 
iimle  to  take  to  a  mrnwallis.  and  it  was  lost  ami 
never  recovered.  1  would  give  its  weight  in  gold 
to  get  it  lack. 

In  the  coldest  weather  the  heat  did  not  come 
out  a  gn-.it  way  from  the  hearth,  and  the  wliole 
faniih  gathered  close  about  the  lire  to  keen 
warm.  It  was  rewarded  as  a  great  breach  of 
good  manners  to  ko  between  any  person  and  tbe 
lire.  The  fireplace  was  the  centre  of  the  house- 
liold,  and  was  regarded  as  tbe  type  and  symbol  of 
Die  home.  Tbe  boys  all  understood  the  force 
of  tbe  line: 

strike  for  your  altars  BDd  roar  fires : 

I  wonder  if  any  boy  among  my  young  readers 
nowadays  woukl  be  stirred  by  an  appeal  to  strike 
for  his  furnace  or  his  air-tight  stove. 

Sunday  was  kept  with  .lew  ish  strictness.  Tbe 
I  a  i\s  were  not  allowed  to  go  out-of-doors  except 
to  church.  They  could  not  play  at  any  game  or 
talk  about  matters  nut  pertaining  to  religion. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  read  any  books 
except  such  as  were  "good  for  Sunday."  There 
were  very  few  religious  story-books  in  those 
days,  ami  wliai  we  had  were  of  a  dreary  kind ; 
so  the  hoy's  time  bung  heavy  on  bis  hands. 

"Pilgrim's  IVogress."  with  its  rude  prints, 
was.  however,  a  great  resource.  We  conned  it 
over  ami  over  again,  and  knew  it  by  heart.  An 
elder  brother  of  mine  who  was  very  precocious 
was  extremely  fond  of  it,  especially  of  tbe  picture 
of  tlie  light  lietween  Apollyon  and  Christian, 
w  here  tlie  liend  w  ith  his  head  covered  with  stiff. 
Sharp  bristles  •'straddled  clear  across  the  nod" 

to  stop  Christian  in 
his  way. 

Old  Dr.  I.yman 
lieeclier,  who  had  his 
stiff  gray  liair  cropped 
short  all  over  his 
bead,  made  a  call  at 
our  bouse  one  after- 
noon. While  he  was 
nailing  for  my  mother . 
to  come  down,  the 
little  fellow  came  into 
the  loom  and  took  a 
look  up  at  the  itoctor, 
and  then  trotted  round 
1o  tlie  other  side  and 
linked  up  at  bim 
again.  He  said,  "I 
tl  link,  sir,  you  look 
like  A  poll)  on." 

The  doctor  w  as  infi- 
nitely amused  at  being 
compared  to  tlie  |ier- 
sonage  of  whom,  in 
his  own  opinion  and 
tliat  of  a  good  many 
otlier  good  people,  he 
was  then  the  most 
distinguished  living 
antagonist. 
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here.  Take  your  hat  ami  come  here."  Simeon 
was  a  small  boy  who  lived  in  the  doctor's  family 
ami  sat  in  tlie  gallery.  We  boys  all  supposed 
that  Simeon  liad  lieen  playing  in  church,  or  bad 
committed  some  terrible  offence  for  which  he 
was  to  lie  punished  in  sight  of  the  whole 
(ongregatKHL 

S'-  >  \v>       ,oe  down  trembling  and  abashed, 
.,„  jner  -      -.  told  him  to  go  home  as  fast  as  he 
tin 
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_  enormously  long  piayer.  r.aSjJtiie 
,_>»»>  \     Simeon  confessed  to  wane  ofTIft*4g;**  \ 
that  he  had  heen  engaged  in  some  misHuef 
lieforc  he  was  called,  and  he  was  terriblj 
the  doctor  had  caught  him 

Tbi 
old  clink  and  weathercock,  seems  to  me  as  1  )<\ 
back  on  it  to  have  been  a  very  attractive  pieu  \ 
architecture.  It  was  that  church  which  suggest" 
to  Emerson  the  leading  thought  in  one  of  h 
most  famous  poems,  "The  Problem."  t 


old  church  with  its  tower,  yellow—spy^ 


Announcing  tbe  Banns. 
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In  those  'lays,  when  people  were  to  be  nufof' 
the  law  reu,uired  notice  to  be  given  ol  f/  " 
intention  by  proclaiming  it  aloud  in  the  cliu 
three  Sundays  in  succession.  So  just  befmt 
service  U-gan.  the  old  town  clerk  would  @a 
and  proclaim:  "There  is  a  marriage  intaj. 
lietween  Mr.  .lohn  Brown  of  this  town  andT> 
Sarah  Smith  of  Sudbury."  and  there  was  gi 
cu  rii  isity  in  the  ti  mgregat  ion  to  hear  the  annou 
ment.  The  town  clerk  in  my  buylioud  had  1 
a  wealthy  old  bachelor  for  whom  the  yo 
ladies    had    set   their   i-aps    in   vain   for  , 


through  Ijexington,  and  liad  a  chat  with  olil 
-loiiathan  Harrington  by  the  roadside.  He  told 
me  he  was  on  tlie  Common  when  the  British 
Regulars  fired  upon  the  Lexington  men.  lie 
■  lid  not  tell  me  then  tlie  story  which  he  tokl 
afterward  at  tlie  great  celebration  at  Concord  in 
1S.VI.  He  and  Amos  Baker  were  the  only  sur- 
vivors who  were  there  tliat  day.  He  said  he 
was  a  l«jy  about  fifteen  years  old  on  April  lii. 
1775.  lie  was  a  fifer  in  the  company.  He  bad 
lieen  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night  helping  get 
the  stores  out  of  the  way  of  the  British,  who 
were  expected,  and  went  to  bed  about  three 
o'clock,  very  tired  and  sleepy.  His  mother  came 
and  iHjunded  with  her  fist  on  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  ami  said,  "fiit  up.  Jonathan!  Tlie 
Reg'lars  are  comin'.  and  somethin'  must  be 
ikme!" 

Governor  Briggs  re]>eated  this  anecdote  in  the 
old  man's  presence  at  Concord.  Charles  Storey, 
a  noted  wit,  father  of  the  eminent  lawyer, 
Moorfield  Storey,  sent  up  to  tlie  chair  this  toast : 
"When  Jonathan  Harrington  got  up  in  tlie 
morning  on  April  19,  177.\  a  near  relative  and 
namesake  of  his  got  up  aliout  tlie  same  time — 
Brother  Jonathan.  But  his  mother  didn't  call 
him." 

A  very  curious  and  amusing  incident  is  said, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  truly,  to  have  liap|>eiied  at 
this  celebration.  It  shows  how  carefully  tlie 
great  orator,  Edward  Everett,  looked  out  for  the 
striking  effects  in  his  s|ieeclies.  He  turned  in 
the  midst  of  his  speech  to  the  seat  where  Amos 
Baker  and  Jonatlian  Harrington  sat,  and 
addressed  them.  At  once  they  both  stood  up,  and 
Mr.  Everett  said,  with  fine  dramatic  effect,  "Sit 
venerable  friends.  It  is  for  us  to  stand  in  your 
presence.' 


By  the   HON.  GEORGE  F.   HOAR.  United  States  Senator. 
^J (rvjdlU  ^  rt.V^9»A^tnJC.T,««  ••"t.-P.r.  II.    y^  ^  _  J  -j  ^  J  $  eft  m 


up  almost  to  the  top  of  the  head  of  a 
lioy  ten  years  old  w hen  he  was  stand 
ing  np. 

The  seats  were  without  cushions 
and  with  hinges.  When  the  iieople 
stooil  up  for  prayer  the  seats  were 
turned  up  for  greater  convenience  of 
standing,  and  when  tlie  prayer  ended 
they  i-aine  down  all  over  tlie  church 
with  a  slam,  like  a  small  cannonade. 

<  tne  Sunday,  in  Hie  middle  of  the 
sermon,  Uie  ok!  minister.  Doctor 
Ripley,  stood  up  in  the  pulpit  and 
said  in  a  kmd  voice.  "Simeon,  come 


OCTOK  KIPlJtY,  tlie  minister  in 
Concord,  was  an  old  man  who 
had  been  settled  there  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  and 
was  over  the  parish  sixty-two 
years.  He  was  an  excellent 
preaclier  ami  scholar,  and  his 
kindly  despotism  was  submit- 
ted to  by  the  whole  town.  His, 
way  of  pronouncing  would 
sound  very  queer  now,  though 
it  was  common  then.  I  well 
remember  his  reading  tlie  lines 
of  the  bvmn— 


Scattered  about  tlie  church 
were  the  good  gray  heads  of 
many  survivors  of  tlie  Revo- 
lution—tlie  men  who  liad  been 
at  tlie  bridge  on  the  l'.Hh  of 
April,  and  w1k>  made  the  first 
armed  resistance  to  tlie  British  power.  They 
were  very  striking  and  venerable  figures,  with 
their  queues  and  knee-hreeclies  and  shoes  w  ith 
shining  laickles.  Men  were  more  particular 
about  their  apparel  in  those  >tays  than  we  are 
now.  Tliey  had  great  stateliness  of  behavior, 
and  admitted  of  little  familiarity. 

They  had  heard  John  Buttrick's  order  to  lire, 
which  marked  the  moment  when  our  country 
was  bum.  The  order  was  given  to  British 
subjects.  It  was  obeyed  by  American  citizens. 
Among  them  was  old  Master  Blood,  who  saw  a 
ball  strike  tbe  water  when  the  British  fired  their 
first  volley.  I  beard  many  of  the  old  men  tell 
tlieir  stories  of  the  Battle  of  Concord,  and  of 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 

1  lay  down  on  the  grass  one  summer  after- 
noon, when  old  Amos  Baker  of  Lincoln,  who 
was  in  the  Lincoln  Company  on  tlie  19th  of 
April,  told  me  the  whole  story.  He  was  very 
indignant  at  the  claim  tliat  the  Acton  men 
marched  first  to  attack  tlie  British  because  the 
others  hesitated.  He  said,  "It  was  because  they 
liad  lagnets  [bayonets].  The  rest  of  us  hadn't 
no  bagnets." 

One  day,  a  few  years  later,  when  I  was  in 
college,  1  walked  up  from  Cambridge  to  Concord. 


After  the  proceedings  were  over,  okl  Amos 
Baker  was  heard  to  say  to  someliody.  "What  «k< 
you  suppose  Squire  Everett  meant?  He  came  I 
lo  us  before  bis  speech  and  told  us  to  stand  up 
whet,  he  spoke  to  us,  and  when  we  stood  up.  lie 
told  us  to  sit  down." 

So -you  boys  will  understand  liqw  few  lives 
separate  you  from  the  time  when  our  country 
was  bom,  and  the  time  when  all  our  people 
were  British  subject*.  My  mother,  wlio  died  in 
lNMi.  sat  in  Washington's  lap  when  be  visited 
tier  father's  bouse  in  her  childhood,  ami  reinem- 
liered  well  what  he  said  to  Iter.  A  sister  of 
liers,  then  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  went  to 
tlie  dour  wlien  Washington  took  his  leave,  am) 
opened  it  for  him  hi  go  out.  He  put  his  hand 
on  lier  liead  and  said.  "My  little  lady.  I  wish 
vim  a   better  office."     She  drop|ied   a  courtesy 


-^orr-ypt.  a 


ajetonwfl. 


I  and  answered,  quick  as  lightning,  "Yes,  sir,-  to 
let  you  in." 

But  to  come  back  to  our  old  meeting-house. 
Tlie  windows  rattled  in  the  winter,  and  the  cold 
wind  came  in  through  the  cracks.  There  was 
a  stove  which  was  rather  a  modern  innovation ; 
but  it  did  little  to  teni|ier  the  Mildness  of  a  day  in 
midwinter.  We  used  to  carry  to  church  a  little 
foot-stove  with  a  little  tin  |ian  in  it,  which  we 
filled  with  coal  from  tlie  stove  in  the  meeting- 
house, and  the  ladies  of  tlie  family  woukl  pans  it 
round  to  each  otlier  to  keep  tlieir  toes  from 
freezing  i  but  tbe  boys  did  not  get  much  benefit 
from  it. 

Tliey  liad  good  schools  in  Concord,  and  the 
boys  generally  were  good  scholars  and  read  good 
books.  So  whenever  they  tlmught  fit  they  could 
use  as  good  language  as  anyliody;  but  their 
s|>eech  with  one  another  was  in  the  racy,  pithv 
Yankee  dialect,  which  I xw  ell  has  made  immortal 
in  the  "Biglow  Papers."  It  was  not  always 
grammatical,  hut  as  well  adapted  for  eunvei  ing 
wit  ami  humor  and  shrewd  sense  as  the  Scotch 
of  Burns. 

The  boys  knew  very  well  liow  to  take  the 
conceit  or  vanity  out  of  their  comrades.  In  tlie 
summer  days  all  the  bins  of  the  village  used  to 
gather  at  a  place  on  the  river,  known  as  Thayer's 
swimming-place,    about  lialf  a  mile    from  tlie 
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iid.  would  run  over  a' 
suddenly  tlie  big  bo* 
ill,  aii."  sts:id.still.auf 


except  at  the  bridges,  the  wliole  way. 

Sleigh-riding  whs  then  what  it  is  now.  There 
were  a  few  large  sleighs  owned  in  the  town 
which  would  liold  thirty  or  forty  |iersons,  and 
onee  or  twice  in  'the  winter  tlie  buys  and  girls 
would  take  a  ride  to  some  neighboring  town 
when  the  sleighing  was  good. 

The  indoor  games  were  marbles,  checkers, 
backgammon,  dominoes.  hunt-tlie-slipper,  blind- 
man's-buff,  and  in  some  liouses,  where  they 
were  not  too  strict,  tliey  played  cards.  Iligli- 
low-jack,  sometimes  called  all-fours  or  seven- 
np,  everlasting  ami  old  maid  were  the  chief 
games  of  cards.  Most  of  these  games  liave  come 
down  fn»n  a  very  early  antiquity. 

The  summer  outdoor  games  were  momhle-tbe- 
|ieg.  high-spy,  siiap-the-wliip,  a  rattier  dangerous 
lierfonnance.  in  which  a  long  row  of  boys,  with 
the  biggest  boy  at  one  end  and  ta|ieriiig  down  to 
the  smallest  at  tlie  oilier  end,  would  run  over 
lielil  or  o|>en  space  until  sud 
t  would  stop,  turn  lialf  amnm 
rapidity,  ai'id' .was  sviiiieliii'ii's  hurl. *i  across  tin; 
Ik-Id.  and  brougl it  up  with  a  lieayy  fall.     There 
were    tliread-the-UH-dlc,    hurit-tbe-red-lion    and  I 
football,  played  very  nnwli  as  it  is  now,  except 
with  less  system    and   discipline,  and  various ' 
games  of  ball.     These  game*  of  tail  were  much  ' 
less  scientific  and    difficult    thin    the   timdem 
games.  ,  Chief  were  four-old-cat,   three-old-cat,  I 
two-old-cat  and  base. 

We  hail  fewer  studies  at  our  school  than  now. 
j  Tbe  boys  win  did  not  goto  college  learned  to 
'  read  and  write,  perhaps  an  elementary  history  of 
tbe  United  States,  anil  arithmetk-,  and  oiiasion- 
ally  made  gome  . little  progress  in  algebra.    On 
i  Saturdays  w?e   used '.To    "speak .  |iiei«t;"    thir 
favorites  were  some  spirited  lyric,  like  "Scots 
Wlia  Hae"  or  Kietpont's  "stand,  the  gnsuid's 
your' own.  my  braVes/'.VTbe' boy  stand  on  tbe 
iHiniing    deck,"    aisl  "Bernardo    del    Carpio." 
Sometimes,- though   not  often,  souie  eonik-  piece 
was  dmeen,  like  ".lack  Dowit- 
ing's  Tax  on  Old  BacJielors." 
Tliose  who  fitted  for  college 
added    Latin    and   Greek    to 
these  studies.     The   children 
were   sent    to   school    earlier 
than    is  the  present    fashion. 
and  had  king  'sdmol  hours  and 
few   vacations.      There    were 
four  vacations  in  tlie  year'of  a 
week  each,  and  three  days  at 
Tlianksgiving      time.      Little 
account   was  ma<le  of  Christ 
mas.  The  fashion  of  <'hristmas 
presents    was    almost    wliolly 
unknown.     The  lioys  used  to 
be  allowed  to  go  out  of  sdsjol 
to  study  in  tlie  warm  summer 
days,    and    would   And    some 
place  in  a  field,  and  sometimes 
up  in  the  belfry  of  the  little 
schoolhouse.     I    remember 
studying    Caesar    there    with 
George      Brooks,     afterward 
judge,  and  reeding  with  hint? 
an    account   of    some    battle 
where  Gesar  harely  escaped    being    killed,  on 
which     Brooks's    comment    was.    "1    wish    to 
thunder  he  had  been.'" 

1  am  afraid  the  boys  did  not  respect  the  prop- 
erty of  tlie  owners  of  tlie  neighlwring  apple 
orchards,  as  undoubtedly  the  better-trained  boys 
of  modern  times  <k>  now.  We  understood  the 
law  to  be  tliat  all  apples  tliat  grew  on  tlie 
brandies  extending  over  the  highway 
were  public  projieity,  and  I  am  afraid 
tliat  when  the  owner  was  not  about 
we  were  not  very  particular  as  t«i  the 
boundary-line.  This  seems  to  luive 
lieen  a  trait  of  boy  nature  for  genera- 
tions. You  know  Sidney  Smith's 
account  of  the  habit  of  boys  at  his 
school  to  rob  a  neighboring  orchard, 
until  tlie  fanner  lionght  a  large,  savage 
lmllikig  for  llis  protection..  Some  of 
the  big  boys  told  Sidney  tliat  if  a  hoy 
would  get  down  on  his  hands  anil 
knees  and  go  liackward  toward  the 
dog,  the  dog  would  lie  frightened,  and 
he  could  get  the  apples.  He  tried  the 
exiieriment  unsuccessfully,  and  with 
tlie  result  that  he  concluded,  as  he 
says,  that  "it  makes  no  difference  to  a  bulldog 
which  end  of  a  boy  hC  gets  hold  of.  if  he  only 
gets  a  good  hold." 

Tlie  discipline  of  the  schoolmaster  in  those 
days  was  pretty  severe.  For  slight  offences  the 
hoys  were  deprived  of  their  recess  or  compelled 


to  study  for  an  liour  after  the  school  was  dis- 
missed. The  chief  weapon  of  torture  was  the 
1  ferule,  to  the  efficacy  of  which  1  can  testify  from 
i  much  personal  knowledge.  The  master  liad  in 
his  desk,  however,  a  cowhide  for  gniss  cases.  1 
do  not  remember  knowing  how  tliat  felt  from 
liersonal  ex|ierience,  but  I  remember  very  well 
seeing  it  applied  occasionally  to  the  big  boys. 

In  the   infant   schools,   which   were  kept   by 
women,  of  course  the  discipline  was  not  exjietted 
to   lie  so  severe.     The  sdioohiiistress 
in  those  days  wore  wliat  was  called  a 
husk — a  flat  piece  of  lancewnnd.  horn- 
beam,   or  some  other   like  tough  and 
elastic  wood,  thrust  into  a  sort  of  |*icket 
or  sheath    in   her  dress,    which    came 
up  almost  to  the  chin  and  tame  down 
below  the  waist.    This  was  intended  to 
preserve  tlie  straightness  and  grace  of 
her  figure.    When  tlie  small  boy  mis- 
beliaved.   tbe  *choolma'am   would   un- 
sheath  this  weapon,  and  for  some  time 
thereafter    tlie    culprit    found    sitting 
;  down  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
!     Sometimes  tbe  sole   of    the   sHkioI- 
;  mistress's  slip|ier  answered  the  same . 
]  purpose,  and  sometimes  a  stick   from 
!  some  neighboring  birch-tree.  It  all  came 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.      The  whuohnlstress    knew  well 
bow  to  accomplish  her  purpose.    There  was  a 
diversity  of  gifts,  but  tlie  spirit  remained  tlie  same. 
i      We  were  |nit  to  scImuI  much  earlier  Hum  cllil- 
dren  are  now,  and  were  more  advanced  in  our 
studies  on  tlie  w1h>1p.     I   began  to  study   Initio 
on  my  sixth  birtliday.    When  1  was  nine  years 
old  1  was  studying  Greek,  ami  had  read  several 
lis    Imys  occasionally   lormcd  luuilarj  «mi|ia- 
nies  and  played  soldier,  l«il  tliese  did  not,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  last  very  long.    There  was  also 
a  company  of  Indians,  who  dressed  in  long  white 
shirts,  with  pieces  of  red  flannel  sewed  on  them. 
They   bad   wooden   spears.     That  was  more 
successful,  and  lasted  some  time. 

They  were  exceedingly  fond  of  seeing  th?  real 
soldiers.      There  were  two   full  companies  in 
Concord,  the  artillery'  and  the  light  infantry. 
;  The  artillery  had  two  cannon  captured  from  the 
1  British,  which  bad  been  presented  to  tbe  com- 
pany by  the  legislature  In  honor  of  April  19, 
177B.    When  these  two  companies  paraded,  they 
were  followed  by  an  admiring  tram  of  small 
boys  all  ilay  long.  If  the  boys  could  get  out  of 
sdmol.     I  remember  on  one  occasion  there  was 
i  a  great  rivalry  between  the  companies,  and  one 
of  tnera  got  tbe  famous  Brigade   Band   from 
Boston,  and  the  other  an  equally  famous  band, 
called  tlie  Boston  Brass  Band, 
in  which  Edward  Kendall,  the 


great  musician,  was  the  player 
on  the  bugle.  A  very  great 
day  indeed  was  the  muster- 
day,  when  sometimes  an  entire 
brigade  would  be  called  out  for 
drill.  These  muster-days  bap. 
peued  three  or  four  times  i 
m>  boyhood  at  Concord. 

Hut  the  great  dav  of  all  ■ 
what  was  called  "Connrrln 
which  was  the  anniver.  <$■«- 
tbe  capture  of  Cornwall!.    «4 
Yorktown.   There  were  organ, 
ized    companies    in     unifonf 
representing  the  British  arm 
and  an  equally  large  numlx 
of  volunteers,  generally  in  ok 
fashioned  dress,  and  with  su< 
CjHPD  muskets  and  other   accoutr 

ja,    v— J  ~~ —  nients  as  they  could  pick  u, , 

who  represented  the  American 
army.      There  was  a  |arade 
and  a  sham  fight  which  ended 
as    all    such    fights,    whether 
slum  or  real,  should  end,  in  a  victory  for  tbe 
Americans  over  tlie  British,  and  Cornwallis  and 
his  troops  were  parailed,  captive  and  ignomin- 
ious.   1  quite  agree  with   Ilosea   Biglow  when 
lie  says,  "There  is  fun  to  a  Cornwallis,  though ; 
I  aint  a-goin'  to  deny  it" 

The  box  scared  little  for  politics,  though  they 
used  to  profess  the  faith  of  their  fathers;  but 
even  boy  sometimes  imagined  himself  a  soldier, 
and  his  highest  coin-eption  of  glory  was  to  "lick 
the  British."  I  remember  walking  borne  from 
school  with  a  squad  of  little  fellows  at  tbe  time 
Andrew  Jackson  issued  his  famous  message, 
when  he  tlireatened  war  if  the  French  did  not 
joy  us  our  debt.  We  discussed  the  situation 
with  great  gravity,  and  concluded  that  if  the 
French  heat  us,  we  should  have  a  king  to  rule 
over  us. 

Besides  the  two  military  com|>anies.  there  was 
another  called  the  "Old  Shad."  Tbe  law  required 
every  ahle-lmdieu  man  of  military  age  to  turn 
out  far  military  training  and  inspection  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  May ;  tliey  turned  out  just  to 
save  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  used  to  dress  in 
old  clothes,  and  their  awkward  evolutions  were 
tlie  object  of  great  scorn  to  the  small  boy  of  the 
time. 

The  streets  of  Concord  were  made  lively  by 
the  stage-coaches  and  numerous  teams.  There 
were  four  taverns  in  the  town,  all  well  patron- 
ized, with  numerous  sleeping-rooms.  Two  of 
them  liad  large  lialls  for  dancing.  A  great  many 
balls  were  given,  to  which  persons  came  from 
tlie  neighboring  towns. 
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By  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 

United   Btataa  Senator. 
In  Three   Parts. — Pari  Three. 


TIIKI1K  were  in  Concord  ill  my  hoylaaid 
three  writers  who  afterward  became  very 
famous  indeed — Kmerxou.  Hawthorne  ami 
Thoreaii.  Mr.  Ijowell  sukl  that  tliese  three 
lames  slione  among  all  others  in  American 
literature  as  tlie  three  blazing  stars  in  tlie  belt  of 
<  'rion  shine  ill  tlie  sky. 

The  wliole  town  loved  ami  revered.  Emersiin. 
but  1  fancy  the  fieople  generally  had  little  nut  km 
of  his  great  genius,  lie 
used  to  read  lectures  to  tlie 
Lyceum,  and  in  reading  his 
hooks  now  1  find  a  grot 
many  )u.ssages  which  I 
rememlier  to  liave  heard 
him  reail  in  my  youthful 
days.  I ii  one ot  his  leisures 
ii|«>n  I 'Into,  he  raid  tliat  lie 
turned  everything  to  the  use 
of  his  ptmWiphi.  tliat 
"wife,  children  and  friends  were  all  ground  into 
iwint"— alluding  to  Washington  Allston's  story 
ol  the  Taint  King  wlm  married  a  lovely  maiden 
that  he  might  make  |iaiiit  of  tlie  lieautiful  color 
of  her  cheeks. 

A  worthy  fanner's  wife  in  the  audience  took 
this  literally,  and  left  tlie  room  in  high  dudgeon. 
she  said  she  thought  Waldo  Kinersnu  might  be 
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in  better  business  tlian  holding  up  to  tlie 
'^people  of  Concord  the  example  of  a  wicked 
£21  man  who  ground  his  wife  and  children  into 
"  jiaint. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  had  published  some  short 
stories  w  liicli  liad  made  his  name  quite  cele- 
brated. Rut  his  great  fame  was  still  to  lie 
gained,  lie  was  pc«ir.  and  liad  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  gaining  a  decent  living  for 
himself  and  his  young  wife.  Tliey  lived  in 
the  old  Manse,  which  he  has  descrilied  so 
delightfully  in  his  "Mosses  from  an  <  ikl 
Manse." 

llis  wife  was  a  great  friend  of  my  ok  lest 
sister,  and  used  to  visit  in  our  family  before 
she  was  married.  It  was  owing  to  tliat 
circumstance  tliat  the  llawthornes  came  to 
live  in  I 'oncord.  I  went  up  to  tbe  lioose 
while  they  were  absent  on  their  wedding 
journey,  when  i  was  a  little  boy,  to  help  put 
things  in  onler  for  the  reception  of  the 
young  couple. 

The  furniture  was  very  chop;  a  good  ileal 
of  it  was  made  of  common  pine.  But  Mrs. 
I  lawtliorne,  who  was  an  artist,  liad  decorated 
it  by  drawings  and  paintings  on  tlie  backs 
ol  the  clraiis  and  on  the  bureaus.  On 
Uilstods  and  the  lieadlnard  of  her  bed  was 
a  lieautiful  copy.  Hinted  by  herself,  of 
(iuklo's  Aurora,  with  its  exquisite  light 
figures  and  horses  and  youths  and  inaklens 
flying  through  the  air. 
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dier.  althmigh  he  was  abort  anil  ratlin-  ungainly 
in  ligure.  II*  liad  a  curved  nose  winch  remhnled 
<»>m-  a  link*  nf  the  bnik  of  a  nam*. 

His  iwil  name  was  David  Henry  Tborean. 
altlmugli  lie  cluinged  toe  onler  of  liis  first  two 
names  afterward.  He  was  a  great  finder  »f 
Indian  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  pestles,  and 
nther  stone  implements  which  (lie  Indians  had 
left  Miiml  them,  "if  whHi  there  was  great 
iilmndam-e  iu  the  Concord  lipids  and  nniidnw-s. 

«  *  "who  has  diiwl.il   tin-   liiinmii   Insly.  i* 

pcrlui|is    sometimes   a  painter   wlm  lias 

mailf  pictures  of  tliem  knows  men   and 

women,     lint  lie  knew  birds  and  iMWte 

as  .Hie  bny  knows  nmitlier— all  tlieir  ilelightful 

little  habits  and    fashions.     He  hail   tin-    most 

wonderful  good   fortune.     We  Usui  to  SBJ    that 

if  anything  Iiap|»iieil  in  tlie  ileop  woods  which 

only  Millie  alnmt  once  in  a  lnihdr.il  years.  Henry 

Tlmreau  would  In-  sure  to  lie  <m  tlie  spot  at  tlie 

time,  and  know  Hie  wlmle  story-     I  snp|mse  you 

boys  remember  Kmersou's  verses: 

ft  im*4>iim-«I  thai  Nutnr.-  i-iinl.l  Il.i1.nii..- 
A  i  I . ...  hi  an>  M-.-r.-l  |.lii< .-. 

inqmikiini  l»«. «>  >■»>- 

■(■-■■■-alii  Hi-  lira,.,  liny  .hmh-.  Hi.-  rill. 

I  n.l.i  th--  p.lm».  l»-1.r.-.-ii  III.-  r.-k.. 
In  ilamii  11.  1.1  -  kli»»  n  I"  l.ir.i  .1:1.1  l"k. 
Ilul  In-  «..i.l.l  .1.111.  In  III.   i.ry  Imlir 

II  ..M-linl  h.  II.  vlruiii  l».«.r. 

At  II  a  miiiI-hiii  >li..«.-.l  11..-  |.l».-.-. 
Anil  ti-lt  il.  l..in.'-.i.-..-^li<1,-«l  rai-.-. 


t  Ik 


.'hi.  iir.. 


.  fl.ill  ih  ih.    I. .1. 1 
-II  hi   ui.hfiil.  VI-.. 

-  .l,..n..n.l  Vuur.-  >  i.  I.l 
■  ml  Hliilhi.  I'lUrlni  «!>•■ 

-  |.  iriri.lt'.   .Ir in  tin    «.. 

|„.  »..»|..,»k»i>ilillli:liV 

ih.    him.v  llini.h.-.'  hrm.l- 
ii  h.iwk  iliil  null  f..r  him: 
r-.h.liit  .li.l.in.-.-  h.-nr. 
..I  union  Hi.-  ihnk.-r.  cl" 
11  mihi.  i.lillinniihvr. 


These  tine,  lit  Henry  Thoresin  exactly.  Must 
lien|ile  think  Eiimtsou  luid  him  in  mind  when  lie 
wrote  tln-in.  lint  as  a  matter  of  fa-1.  tl»-\ 
wen-  written  before  In  knew  Henry  TIhiii-.ui. 
I  wonder  bow  many  buys  kmiw  tlie  wood- 
cock's evening  hymn.  I  liave  known  mam 
s|mrtsmen  and  naturalists  who  never  ln-jnl  it  or 
lieard  of  it.  When  the  female  is  on  lier  nest  the 
male  wi.nlni.-k  flies  stniisilit  up  into  the  sky. 
folds  bis  wings  and  falls  down  through  tlie  air. 
milling  down  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  nesl 
fnmi  which  Is-  asminled.  |nmringnut  11  limntifu) 
song,  which  he  never  sinus  at  any  otber  time. 
He  is  said  to  lie  one  of  the  In-st  and  sweetest  of 
our  song-birds. 

It  is  a  singular  fail  tliat 
Kinerson  did  not  know  Henry 
TlHiresiu  until  after  TlHirean 
bad  lieen  siHiie  veal's  isit  of 
college.  Henry  wiilkult.i  Huston, 
eighteen  miles,  to  liear  <me  of 
Emerson's  lectures,  and  walked 
home  again  in  tlie  night  after  tlie 
leiliire wasover.  Kinei'soil bear! 
of  it.  and  inviteil  linn  !<•  rnnie  to 
his  liouse  and  hear  the  lectures 
n-ad  there,  which  liedid.  I'emjrle 
nsiil  to  say  t  luii  Tlmrwui  iinitat.il 
Kinerson.  and  l/iwell  lia>  made 
this  charge  in  his  satire,  "A 
Fable  for  Critics:" 

TIhti-  .-.mi.-.   .  f*n-  Instance ;  to 

mi-  hint's  rare  »nort. 
Tr.a.1  In  K r.<m'.  1r;i.k»  Willi  Ml- 

luillifiilly  .linrt. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
Thnmnfs  style  isi-ertainly  fn-sli 
ami  original.  His  tastes  ami 
tlnaudits  are  his  own.  His  pemliiiriln's  of 
liearjli!:  ami  Miavkir  uiine  to  him  natunilly  from 
his  ain-estors  of  tin-  isle  of  liuenisey. 

I  have  leiinl  'I'lnireau  say  ill  privute  a  t:is>l 
many  thinas  which  afterward  u|H,Mireil  in  his  1 
writings,  inn-  day  wlien  we  were  walking,  lie 
Lsmul  bis  back  atainst  a  rail  feiKvand  ilisnairseil 
of  the  shortness  of  tin-  time  siiu-e  tlie  dau-  lixi-d 
for  the  creation,  inensurcd  by  human  lives. 
"Why,"  he  said,  "sixly  old  women  lik.-  Xabby 

would  be  iHitasiuall  lea-|«irl>,  but  lln-ii  (Sossip 
wnikl  make  universal  history." 

Anotln-r  man  wlm  was  fannsis  as  a  w,riter 
went  tn  sclniol.  ami  afterwanl  tnnkil  st»ire  in 
( issiinl  in  my  c)uMIh»I.     This  was  treor.'e  II. 
Derby,  Mter  kiniwn  xs  .Inhu  Hni-nix.     He  was 
also  very  fianl  of  small  Imys.     I  mnnnber  his 
ttiakinu  Hie  wliat  I   thmumt  a  wianlerfnl  and 
lauutiful  wia-k  of  art,  by  tnkiiu:  a  slieet  of  stiff 
|«|ier  of  what  was  called  ek-jMiant  r»H*ui|i,  ami 
foklifm  it  into  a  very  small  miuare. 
ami  then  with  a  penknife  euttint.'  out 
small  I'nrures  of  hinls  ami  Ivusts. 
WIhh   Hm>  street  was  ihmihI  aiain 
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tlnw  were  repeated  all  over  the 
sheet,  ami  made  it  apiiear  like  a 
pieiv  of  hamlsome  bee. 

He  did  nut  set  along  very  wHl 
with  his  employer,  who  was  a  sum: 
and  avaricious  person.  He  waukl 
tin  to  Boston  once  a  week  tn  make 
his  imrchases,  leaving  Derby  in 
charge  of  tlie  store.  Derby  wisikl 
lie  down  a;  full  length  <mi  rhe 
cJMinter.  uH  a  imvel.  ami  was  tln-n 
very  unwilling  to  lie  «li>lui U.i  to 
wait  ihi  custiMiH'is.  If  a  little  girl 
cairn-  in  with  a  tin  kHtle  tn  git  some 
molasses,  he  wnuld  say  tin-  imaasses 
was  all  out.  ami  tliey  wnuld  have 
sisin-  iimre  next  week.  !so  the 
nnpkiyer  found  that  some  of  bis 
customers  were  a  good  deal  annoyed. 

Aiintln-r  ratlrPr  famous  writer  who 

lived  in  (uncord  in  my  time  was  Mr.  A.  Brunsoii 

Aliiitt.     He  use.1  to  talk  to  tin-  children  in  tin- 

Sunda\    school,  ami   oiiwshinally   wuuld   gatln-r 

them  InCHtller  in  an  evening  fur  a  kaig  disiisirse. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say— and  I  In**-  ynu  will  all 

mnsidei  tbi>  in  tin-  strictest  iniil'nlence.  m*   to 

be  iv|«-.it^il  anywhere— thai  we  thought  Mr. 

AluKi  rather  stupid.     He  did  in*  make  any 

coi.vcrts  to  bis  tlienrie.  aiming  tlie  boys. 

Ileonn-told  u*  that  it  was  wicked  to  eat 
animal  food:  that  the  animal  had  the  sana- 
right  to  bis  lile  that  we  iL.d  t.i.mrs.  ami  we 
bad  m>  right  t.i  destroy  the  lives  of  any  of 
ikuls  creatures  foriair  own  pnr)"^*—-  He 
lived  only  on  vegetable  fi«L  as  be  told  11s. 
But  be  bad  mi  at  the  time  a  very  comfortable 
jsiii  of  calfskin  Irnnts.  and  the  l«i\s  muld  m* 
iMiiinile  his  notion  that  it  was  wicked  to 
kill  animals  to  eat.  with  killing  animals  that 
he  might  wear  tln-ir  bales.  Wln-n  such 
inconsistencies  were  iminted  nut  to  him  he 
gave  a  look  of  mild  rrtnikc  at  tlie  ambitious 
offender,  and  went  on  with  his  discourse  as 
it  nothing  bad  hap|>eued. 

The  |ic.|ile  wlm  do  mil  think  very  much 
..I  Alcntt  ought  to  speuk  w  itb  a  pmd  ileal  of 
molcsty  when  tlrey  reim-mlw  how  highly 
Kinerson  valued  him.  ami  Imw  sure  was 
V.nnTsnii's  judgment:  lmt  certainly  nobody 
will  attribute  to  Almtt  niucli  of  tlie  kigica] 
facult  > .     Kinerson  told  me  once: 

"I  got  together  s<nin-  |»m.le  a  little  while 
ago  to  meet  Aktitl  and  t..  liear  him  converse. 
1  wanted  them  to  know  wliat  a  rare  fellow 
In-  was.  But  we  did  inM  grt  along  very  wrelL 
l'oor  Almtt  lmd  a  lianl  time.  Theodore 
1'arker  cairn?  all  stuck  full  of  knives.  He 
wound  himself  round  Alcntt  like  an 
anaconda;  you  could  bear  poor  Alcott's 
lmin-s  cnimji." 

Margaret  Fuller  us«l  to  visit  <  'oucord  a  good 
deal,  ami  at  one  time  boanlril  in  tlie  village  for 
several  immths. 

She  was  very  |ieculiar  in  ln*r  ways,  ami  made 
l«Hile  W'Iiihii  she  did  not  like  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able in  her  presence.  Slie  was  not  generally 
l»i|uitai .  altlnsigli  the  jiersons  who  knew  her  best, 
valued  her  genius  highly.  But  old  Itoctor 
Bartlett,  a  very  excellent  and  kind  okl  doctor. 
tlinugli  rather  gruff  in  manner,  could  not  abide 
Iter. 

One  very  <lark.  stormy  night,  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  night  the  doctor  was  called  out  of  bed  by  a 
sharp  knocking  at  the  door.     He  g«*  up  and  pat 
his  ln-ad  out  of  tlie  window,  and  said. 
"Who's  there?    Wha$  do  yoo  want?" 
He  «-i  ausweivd  by  a  voice  in  tlie  djjk- 
ri;-ss  below.  "Doctor,  Imw  miiHi  tainphire 
rjii  anylmdy  take  by  mistake  wHInmt  hs 
killing  them?"    To  which  tin-  revly  was. 
"Wlni's  taken  it?"     And  tlie  answer  was. 
"Margaret  Fuller."  Tin-doctor  answered, 
in  great  w rath,  as  In-  slimmml  .town  the 
wimkiw  and  relunied  to  licit  "A  |«k  !" 
I  have  not.  in  this  |>a|«T.  mnleililkeii 
an  aillolHography.    1  am  afraid,  if  I  were 
to  do  that,  it  would  I*-  rather  a  sad  story- 
and  tluit  tin-  fathers  and  motliers  of  tin- 
Isiys  who  read  lire  YoiiIIi'k  Cnnifiiii'm 
w.sild    pn-fer  a   liefter  n««lel    for  tln-ir 
chihlren. 

1  said  MHirHhing  Just  imw  which  I 
asked  you  to  consider  as  iu  strict  kmiI'i- 
dence.  What  I  am  going  tn  say.  I  lw|ie 
none  of  yon  w  ill  ever  tell  to  anybody.  I 
slnsild  feel  dreadfully  to  have  It  get  Into 
tlie  Democratic  |U|iers.  The  old  doctor, 
of  whom  I  have  already  s|mkni,  in  tin- 
town  of  CoueonL    ihh-  .if   tin-    wortliiest    and 


I  am  all-aid  llii-s^- disiiimni-t.it  >i.iiii->  \m|]  |U,t 

go  far  to  mnve,  w.  vim  tin-  picture  w  bich  is  very 

clear   in   my  own  mind  of   the  life  of  a   New 

1  Knglainl  boy  in  a  country  town  sixty  years  ago. 

1  It  was  a  very  simple  ami  plain,  yet  I   think   a 

1  very   mihle  life.     'Die  town  was  as  absolute  a 

I  democracy .  in  tlie  lmd  sense  of  tlie  wonL  as  was 

,  ever  ii|»m  earth.     Tlie  people,  okl  and  young. 

dinstitiited  om-  gnat  family.     They  estmned 

emh  otln-r  loiiuisc  of  personal  chanwter.  and 

■ail  im  annum  of 

wealth,   or    soda) 

imsrikm,  or  hoM- 

ing     oflh*-.     The 

inairest      boy     in 

town      was     the 

eipuil  of  tin-  richest 

in  tin-  sdnnil  and 

in  the  play  ground. 

They  luid  all  tliat 

was    needed     for 

•iiihfiirt  in  life. 

If  I  were  to  live 
my  life  over  again 
I  slnwkl  iMit  want 
anything  m.ire. 
and  I  think  all  the 
buys  and  girls  w  bo 
are  my  reaiiers 
will  iki  well  U> 
teach  tliemsclves 
mil  to  care  for  any- 
hem:v  -hohe«.  tbingmore.    Y.^ir 

bi.ppiiress  in  this 
wih  Id  w  ill  mine  from  wliat  ymi  are.  and  not  from 
what  you  own.  Yon  iki  not  need  wealth  or 
luxury,  if  ymi  liave  dm-ut  ckitliesand  ilogoud, 
honest  work  in  tin-  world,  and  bine  cm  nigh  to 
eat  and  drink,  l-'«.I  schools,  good  Iwhhcs  to  read, 
good  lic.iltli.  ami  g.asl  |urent$  ami  lirnth^r-  and 
sisti-rs  and  friemls.  who  will  mil  do  a  mean 
thing—  the.*-  are  tin-  things  tliat  make  life  worth 
living.  Everything  but  one  beymnl  these  i>  apt 
tn  s|«iil  nn-11  and  sjnil  the  pleasure  of  life. 

There  is  one  tiling  IsVnli-.  greater  tlian  all. 
That  is  a  country  that  yisi  can  kive,  and  that 
vim  are  read\  and  willing  to  live  for  and  to  die 
for. 

Even  Amerii-aii  boy  lias  that.  1  lni|ie  ynu 
will  all  learn  by  ln-art  the  noble  history  of  jour 
niuiitry.  ami  will  In*  reaih.  when  ymir  time  mines 
to  take  the  government  «if  it.  and  make  it  lietter 
and  nobler  still. 
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THERE  is  a  Lectme1wf>«^tliis  Institution  every 
•Wednesday  Evening;  at  7  oVrncjQiiecisoly.-  The' 
qnitise  foj^llie  .present  scavton,  as  far  as>«ierfciine(J,  j» 
as  follows-:  ■.-.."         '  tJv ;_  ^nXL^.  ' 

Nov.  18v  (Ijilroductorv)  R.  W.  Emerson,  ConcoVt. 
■•  "',    SO,  R.  VV.  Ernereori,  Concord. 
Dec*.    7,  James  Richardson*  Cambridge; 
»J?      14i  James  FreenJanClalke,  Hilton. 
"      l»k  (Extra  rHciiTre)  Horace  «  reuley,  NVYork,,. 
"      £1,.  Wendell  Fhifl^sj  iWion. 
28,'  O.  A.  ItrowiiKoij,  Chelsea, 


4.  Chajjejj  Kauri,  I'.nalmid. 
-*!,.  M.  B  .Jfwehard,  Concord. 
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s* 

"  ? 
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Jan. 
Jan. 

•'* "...  18,  John  ti^Kpvc  s,  Cambridge, 

«*'■    25;  f.  V.  Bari'ett,  Hwtun. 
Fcl>.     1,C.  T.  Jackiioh.  .*«•' 

'*'      ;«,  H.  1).  Thoreau,  Concord. 

-^is 15,  "4w  H  r  <  ^haprtT,  GtHwIeatmva.- 

Mar.  lb,  Henry  Giles,  Enwltsttifcr^ 
'*.'  ...  22,  Edward  Jarvis.  Louisville. 
All  are  invited  to  attend.      By  order  of  the.  Curator*. 
January (J,  1843.  tf 

Mr  Thorehu's  Lecture,  delivered  last  Wednesday 
evening,  before  ihe  Lyceum,  iy  spoken  o!  as 'a'  pro- 
duction very  creditable  to  i.ts  author'.    The  subject 
was  the'  life   and  character  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Haletgh  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  a 
.remarkable  period,-  the  Elizabethan   agei»'  He  was 
.learned,  brave,  and  adventurous;  and  was  possessed 
of  such  varied  intellectual  povveYF,  as  to  be  esteemed 
as  a  writer,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier.    Those  who 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  his  writings,  have  yet 
to  explore  a  mine  of ''intellect  which  has  few  equals 
tn  j)oint  of  richness.    Like  the   productions  of  all 
those  men  whom  we  are  accuslbmed  to  cull  the  old 
English-prose   writer*, — and  Who  terminated  with 
the  author  of  the  ^^-grn-Buria!,' —  they  are  literally 
fiired.with 'profound  thought,  which  nails  its  expres- 
sion rtlMire-^Hiost  nervous   language.    The  public 
Icoiiduct  of  Jlaleigh  is  well  known  to  every  historical 
readeri'-and  no  one  will  be  founeHo  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  (he  assertion,  that  much  of  it  added  to  the 
glory  of  the  English  name.    Yet  he  had  many  bad 
traits  of  character,  and  is  scarcely  deserving  oi  the 
admiration  of  which  he  is  the  object,  ai,d,  >hichi  it 
is i  quite  probable,  had  its  origin   in  his  melancholy 
fate,  and  hasOBeen  kept  up  in  these  latter  days  thro' 
the  genius.of  £cott.  Ptaleiglvwas  a  selfish  man,  and 
to  say.  that  many   of  his  _acts-were  superlatively 
Sean.  ,«vmM  be  but  to  utter  a  simple 'truth.    In  ad- 
*re,  he  was  but  a  higher  sort  of  Mike  Lam- 
J,  andYeaxtily  subscribed  to  the  creed  of  those 
IfcCffljS^'ityhp  held  what  there  was  no  law  be? 
yond'  ttje  lib*,    iiis  conduct  in  his.  last  voyage  was 
clearly  illegal,  ;&nd  Gbndtjmar  was  right  when  he 
cal  led   him  and  kiV  comrade^,  pirates.     Hew  as 
haughty,    indolent,  jflrid>^indictive.  an  '  unchival- 
rous  enemy,  and  too  ofteh-a  deceit fuj»friend.' But  he 
jfc  one  oi  ihe  wwid-'s  favorites,  ahn  ine  closing  scene 
typhis  life  atoned  in  the  opinion  of  marly  for  all  his 
errors. 
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A.  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRI- 
MACK RIVERS.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Boston  and 
Cambridge:  James  Munroe  ft~Co.      Those  who  have 

'  read  l;  Margaret  Smith's  Journal,-'  will  be  at  no  loss  in 
settling  the  authorship  of  this  clever  and  interesting 
work.    Mr.  Whit'.ier  touches  all  his  themes  with  the  true 

•  poet's  wandj'all  show  forms  of  beauty  and  gleams  of 
light  that,  like  the  sunbeams  on  the  far-off  mountain, 
make  the  fold  and  rugged  landscape  appear  soft  and 
charming.    It  is  just  the  book  to  read  in  the  idleness  of 

"summer,  when  wishing  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  jour- 
neying, without  the  inconvenience  which  the  actual 
■packing  up  and  going  olT  in  hot  steamboats  and  dusty 
cars  occasion.    Read  it,  and  see.  '  • 


tf&cU+jk  Metcj.,  S*pt.,  tg<t<? 


MmoiM  or  Maioas.it  Fullir  Ossoli.     *  vols. 
Phillip*.  Samson  &  Co. 

The  ■object  of  this  memoir  we  hare  never  personally 
known,  although  with  many  of  her  relative!  aod 
frieodi  and  tome  of  the  writer*  of  this  volume  we  have 
been  intimate.  Notwithstanding  this  intercourse,  we 
hare  never  been  able  to  sympathize  with  them  in  all 
parte  of  their  characters  and  views.  There  was  an  en- 
tireness  uf  urn  about  them,  to  which  we  could  nevtr 
approximate,  and,  therefore,  while  we  admired  the 
character,  blameless  life  aod  commanding  talent,  we 
could  never  come  into  full  communion  with  them,  and 
rarely  view  anything  with  the  same  eyes.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  we  continue  to  differ,  and  that 
in  the  character  drawn  in  these  pages,  we  find  frequent 
occasions  to  dissent  from  their  view*.  Friendship,  un- 
doubtedly warped  their  judgment,  but  truth  in  the 
matter,  if  the  truth  is  of  any  value,  should  not  be  per- 
verted by  any  bias  of  this  sort.  Margaret  Fuller,  as  we 
have  frequently  seen  her,  was  for  her  age,  one  of  the 
very  plainest  women  in  personal  appearance  that  we 
have  ever  beheld,  not  relieved  by  a  profusion  of  fine 
blonde  hair,  as  one  of  the  contributors  mates,  but  her 
features  vyere  partially  concealed  by  a  floating  mass  of 
carelessly  arranged  sandy  hair.  Apparently  near-sight- 
ed, and  entirely  neglectful  of  all  the  trifles  of  dress 
which  would  have  softened  the  asperities  of  her  appear- 
ance, she  was  altogether  a  disagreeable  person  even  to 
meet  in  the  street,  from  the  unpleasant  impression  she 
left  upon  the  mind  uf  th.e  passer  by.  She  seemed  sour 
and  scornful.  One,  however,  could  not,  unprejudiced, 
judge  of  ber  by  her  appearance ;  for  her  reputation  had 
preceded  her,  and  she  was  generally  considered  an  a 
woman  uf  a  masculine  mind,  more  fund  of  indulging  in 
her  natural  cynical,  snarling  and  sarcastic  propensities, 
than  in  those  kir.der  feelings  of  woman's  gentle  nature. 
A  love  of  publicity  and  admiration  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced her  more  than  any  other  motives  of  action. 
It  was  apparently  from  this  cause  that  she  loved  to  be 
surrounded  by  many  young  ladies  of  beauty  and  station. 
It  flittered  her  pride  to  be  seen  encircled  by  loveliness, 
and  yet  by  the  masculine  strength  of  ber  mind,  to  di- 
vert attention  from  them  to  herself.  These  chaiacieris 
lie*  conjoined  to  a  necessity  of  filling  her  puise,  created 
her  Boston  "  Convocations,"  which  -.vera  !itl!e  ra.re 
than  a  melapbuical  monologue  on  speculative  subjects, 
in  which  diluted  German  theories  and  fancies  composed 
the  dish  which  she  eetveoVto  her  guests. 

As  a  writer, ehe  is  not  in  any  way  distinguished,  and 
her  lriends account  for  this  by  staling  that  by  the  slow, 
mechanical  action  necessary  to  express  her  mind  upon 
paper,  the  spirit  of  her  thought  was  exhaled,  as  do  the 
volatile  gases  oi  Seltger  and  Congrats  water,  if  suffered 
to  be  poured  out  drop  by  drop  from  the  vase  in  which 
they  are  imprisoned.  The  probable  truth  is,  ihat  ber 
conversations  themselves,  so  wonderful  as  they  are  sla- 
ted to  have  been,  if  they  had  been  liken  down  with  the 
rapid  pen  -of  the  stenographer,  would  have  failed  to 
give  thai  impression  to  the  reader,  which  they  did  to 
the  listener.    The  excited  manner,  and  the  Py  thionees- 
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out  marriage  in  Italy,  ibe  particular*  of  which  are  uot 
fully  given,  and  perhaps  cannot  be.  She  ac:ed  an 
heroic  part  in  Rome,  numbly  assisting  Mazzini  and 
G<uab*ldi  in  their  efloru  1o  redeem  the  Eternal  City 
from  ita  despotism.  While  there  she  was  a  true  woman 
In  her  ilealh  ihe  was  a  noble  one.  She  wai  no  longer 
the  Margaret  of  her  your.g  days— the  Corinue  of  a 

literary  blue  nocking  assemblage— not  even  the  *  of 
the  Tribune  ;  the  was  a  noble-souled  woman  ;  the  was 
a  devoted  mother.  Would  that  I  might  die  for  thee, 
my  son,  my  son !  was  her  sole  thought.  There  is 
something  noble, divine  in  maternal  love,  which  touches 
all  beans.  But  why  distinguish  it  in  her  instance  T— 
Why  erect  these  seven  hundred  pages  lo  her  memory, 
when  not  a  leaf  is  given  to  the  hundreds  of  mothers 
who  sutler  and  die  lor  their  little  ones  ! 

The  reason,  perhaps,  is  not  so  noble  a  one  as  admi- 
ration of  material  affection ;  perhaps  not  so  much  as 
admiration  of  intellectual  greatness.  The  pilot-fish 
would  be  almost  unknown,  did  he  not  announce  the 
whale,  and  Boswelt  would  have  been  forgotten  with 
out  his  relationship  'o  the  great  lexicographer.  Create 
Margaret  Fuller  into  a  Sappho,  and  every  person  who 
went  to  her  "conversations,"  even— and  their  names 
are  all  given— is  thenceforward  immortalized.  The 
man  who  slept  upon  his  post  is  to-day  remarkable  and 
remembered,  became  awoke  and  forgiven  for  his  fault 
by  the  great  Napoleon,  and  the  perhaps  common  place 
man  who  stood  by  Washington,  is  buried  with  honors 
(bat  no  citizm  among  us  will  probably  ever  attain. 

Another  reason  more  patriotic,  is  the  want  we  have 
of  great  names !  Scott  and  Byron,  and  Laudon  and 
demons,  are  now  our  household  gods,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  the  authors  of  America  exlablirh  a  protective 
tanfl  The  dislincliuu  can  be  easily  given  by  the 
uniun  of  a  few  writers— fortunate  are  they  if  they  )  e 
already  bound  together  by  a  common  faith,  or  any  lies 
of  "association."  "Union"  is  now  the  ranim  ;  aud 
building  companies  may  create  mountains  from  mole' 
hills,  and  refutations  from  pretentions,  but  some  new 
'orro  of  dialectics  will  ha  necetsary  to  find  even  lie 
elements  of  greatuess  in  rhapsodies  and  quixotic  con- 
ten's  of  the  "Dial."  The  Cooper  testimonial  may 
serve  as  a  vent  for  the  patriotism  of  our  writers,  for 
there  is  greatness  acknowledged  by  the  world  ;  and  if 
woman  must  be  exalted,  Mrs.  Osgood  possessed  many 
of  the  elements  requisite  for  embalming  and  treasuring 
up  her  remains— not  ihe  lea«t  of  which  was  a  warm 
and  sensitive  heart,  finding  its  pleasure  not  in  self 
aggrandizement,  not  in  an  assumption  of  superiority 
but  in  modesty  and  in  delicate  kindnesses  to  others  — 
Maternal  instincts  shone  out  as  gloriously  from  her 
protracted  dying  bed,  and  its  steady  light  illumined  a< 
beautifully  as  the  evanescent  flash  from  Ihe  mother  in 
Ihe  Elizabeth  on  Fire  hland. 

Margaret  Fuller  doubtless  had  her  good  qualities,  and 
she  had  some  warm  friends,  but  they  are  attempting  too 
much,  when  tbey  strive  to  raUe  her  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  although  an  invidious  under 
taking,  we  havefell  it  cur  duty  to  make  this  lii.teul, 
oven  if  it  prove  lobe  a  minority  report. 


Hawthorne's  Memoir  of  Mr.  Pierce. 

As  was  predicted,  Mr.  Hawthorns';  i  "  Life 
or  Gkkkral  Pierce,"  proves  to  be  a  violent 
and  extremely  biassed  political  tract,  i  ntended 
solely  for  electioneering  effect.  It  was  all 
very  •well  to  represent  the  work  as  a  t  ibute  of 
disinterested  friendship  ;  an  iriv.olunU  ry  hom- 
age to  known  merit ;  but  the  time  selected 
spoiled  the  story  in  advance  ;  and  the  text  re- 
futes it  totally.  The  calumnies  of  the  Whigs 
are  tire  staple  of  the  story-teller's  polemics. 
His  commendation  of  his  fellow  Democrat,  is 
always  made  with  reference  to  W|ig  cen- 
sure :  and  how  deeply  the  instinct  of  pjartizan- 
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ship  infects  the  whole  production,  they  can 
easily  judge,  who  remember  the  intrt  duction 
to  the  "Scarlet  letter."  That  expulsion 
from  the  village  Custom  House  has  sot  red  the 
biographer's  temper  for  life.  It  infill  rates  a 
leaven  of  partisan  bitterness  into  every  hinghe 
undertakes  to  write,  whether  facts  or  ttsticy  be 
the  substrata. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  author  «4ith  rep- 
utation so  fair,  should  think  proper  to  ipend  it 
upon  a  mere  political  issue  There  are,  sure- 
ly, enough  party  hacks  to  toil  in  the  traces, 
without  harnessing  genius  to  the  work  Mr. 
Hawthorne  had  brought  himself  into  intimate 
social  relations  with  the  reading  world.  He 
had  been  admitted  as  a  kindred,  genial  friend, 
into  a  thousand  households,  where  his  pres- 
ent intrusion  as  a  partisan  canvasser,  is  a 
gross  impertinence.  It  must  greatly  Weaken 
the  feeling  of  respect  and  affectiota  with 
which  he  had  been  previously  entertained.  He 
has  forsaken  his  calling.  The  man  we  had 
become  attached  to  as  the  recluse  of  the  "  Old 
Manse,"  and  the  Charles  Lamb  of  an  Ameri- 
can coonting-room,  shocks  every  sense  of 
propriety,  by  his  appearance  as .  a  political 
wrangler.  Ail  the  official  reward  thaj  a  tri- 
umphant democratic  administration  may  re- 
ward his  labors  withal,  will  not  compensate 
the  loss  he  will  presently  realize. 

For  the  rest,  the  biography  is  of  small  mo- 
ment, and  serves  only  to  show  how  little  can 
be  said  for  Mr.  Pierce,  when  the  whole  story  is 
before  us.  That  he  was  an  average  college 
student ;  an  indifferent  lawyer ;  as  a  public 
man,  undistinguished  by  any  decided  talent ; 
a  dull  debater  ;  an  uninteresting  speaker ;  an 
uti successful  soldier,  and  only  remarkable  as 
a  busy  politician  ;  is  the  marrow  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's Panegyric.  The  reader,  after  trav- 
eling from  cover  to  cover,  is  quite  at  a  Joss  to 
recollect  one  single  trait  of  the  great  man's 
character,  justifying  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
■Eulogist  affects  to  feel.  Either  Mr.  Pierce  is 
too  barren  of  merits  to  furnish  a  respectable 
Showing  in  print  j  or  else  his  biographer  is  un- 
able to  do  him  any  sort  of  justice.    erto  .  J-  */• 


HAWTHORNE    ANn    THR    TIMES. 

The  "  Blithedale  Romance,"  by  many  viewed 
as  Hawthorne's  best  work,  has,  as  you  will  see, 
received  the  tribute  of  a  Umg  review  in  the  Timet 
— an  honor  highly  appreciated  by  our  first  writers 
in  fiction.  The  first  portion  of  the  review  consists 
of  a  notice  of  America*  literature,  and  its  rapid 
progress  ;  and  certainly  mere  is  no  symptom  of  a 
wish  to  withhold  from  American  genius  its  meed 
of  praise.  The  reception  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
in  thia  country,  affords  another  proof  of  the  same 
discriminating  appreciation  of  talent,  employed  for 
a  righteous  end.  Editions  are  multiplying  daily, 
and  Mrs.  Beecher  Store's  book  is  now  the  most 
popular  of  the  day,  or  that  has  appeared  for  many 
s  previous  day.  With  regard  to  the  "  Blithedale 
Romance,"  though  not  a. book  for  the  million,  it 
has  every  quality  to  r«»*«r  it  attractive  to  thought- 
ful minds,  who  love  to  analyze  and  brood  over  tbe 
working  of  human  motives  and  its  results.  The 
work  has  a  bearing,  too,  on  some  groat  social 
questions,  agitated  oftener  in  the  Old  World  than 
the  New,  that  is  not  liieiy  to  be  overlooked  ,    and 
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01  seeing  aigns  of  life,  until  about  4 
O'clock,  you  would  finally  hear  the  door  creak,  and 
Acre  would  stand  before  you  a  middling-sized, 
fiiijtk-set  man,  with  a  large,  vigorous  face,  and  ly- 
jPftmdera  profusion  of  coarse,  black  hair,  a  hca<l 
anp|uitt tTevelopment.  There  would  l>e  no  par- 
tttmlar  feature  in  hi*  countenance  of  especial 
Beauty,  except  it  were  bis  dark  and  intelligent  eye, 
%rcb*d  by  a  very  black  eyebrow,— yet  you  would 
other  from  the  tout  ememble  of  the  expression  _ 
SS  It  betokened  an  intensely-working  and 
thorough- toieg  intellect.  Were  it  not  that  the 
countenance  is  relieved  and  heightened  by  toe 
ilfjgBr*j)d  intensity  of  mental  activity,  that  beams 
"tsroaeh  it,  you  would  think  there  was  something 
is Mxvj  heavy  and  sombre.  If  you  ever  had  any 
hint  that  there  was  a  vein  of  rancor  and  acrimony 
in  his  character,  youwould  see  no  indications  of 
it  re  bit  face,  unless  you  fell  to  imagining  what  ex- 
wreastah  that  black  eie  would  take,  and  that  heavy 
eyebrow,  and  that  firmly-drawn  mouth,  when  he 
was  belaboring  the  custom-house  officials,  or  spur  ■ 
Ting  his  bitterness  against  some  hypocrite, — who 
was  of  course  a  Calvinist  and  a  Puritau.  But 
while  you  are  making  these  observations,  your 
hero  would  raise  his  eyes  from  the  ground  long 
•sough  to  give  you  one  of  those  modest  but  ei- 
pressi-ve  glances  which  mark  the  man  of  seclusion 
and  reflection,  and  then  with  a  kind  of  swinging 
gait,  which  would  assure  you  that  he  was  not 
used  to  bustle  among  the  crowds  of  business  or 
fashion,  would  wend  his  way  up  to  the  village 
post-office. 

•■  "  Mr.  Hawthorns,  even  for  a  man  of  letters, 
leads  a  remarkably  secluded  life.  He  has  a  few 
literary  friends,  with  whom  he  cherishes  an  inti- 
anacy  congenial  to  a  mind  of  such  cultivation  and 
sensibility,  and  a  friendship  which  does  honor  to 
hie  heart,  but  he  shows  no  disposition  to  mingle 
largely  in  society.  This  aversion  to  social  inter- 
course  has  been  remarkable  in  him  during  his 
literary  career,  and  even  far  back  into  bis  youth,  if 
we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  his  acquaintance*. 
Met  only  in  his  private  life,  but  all  through  his 
writings,  there  seems  to  breathe  an  unsympathis- 
ies,  morbid  spirit,  a  spirit  that  seems  to  take  sa- 
tisfaction in  keeping  itself  alocf  from  those  who 
ere  guilty  of  the  foibles  which  it  takes  a  still 
pester  satisfaction  in  contemplating.  This  spirit 
Be  could  never  have  inherited  from  his  ancestors, 
efte  those  progenitors  of  his,  who  for  ej  many 
generations  "followed  the  sea,"  were  n  at  range 
eet^Of.  tars!  Perhaps  all  his  better  sympathies 
were  chilled  in  those  speculations  with  his  dreamy 
brethren  of  the  Brook  Fares  Community  ;  perhaps 
be  and  Ehimhon,  enraptured  with  the  mystic  per- 
fection of  their  own  fantasies,  abjured  all  co:n- 
Mpufoav  with  this  our  gross  humanity ;  he  cer- 
tafnly  could  not  have  hadhis  feelings  frozen  into 
bete  by  contact  with  the  genial  and  sympathizing 
Intellect  of  Ellkkv  C'HiJiNiNo,  or  at  the  warm 
hearth-stone  of  Lon or ellow. 

"Yet,  after  all,  we  should  be  strangely  insen- 
sate and  ULiratefu),  if  we  were  disposed  to 
grumble  at  what  may  be,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Haw- 
tattttuM,  but  the  concomitant  of  seclusion  and 
library,  devotion,  cr  what,  at-the  worst,  is  so  ad- 
mirably wrought  into  piquancy  in  his  writings. 
The  woild,  and  we  with  them,  would  be  sorry 
were -it  far  otherwise,  and  we  are  perfectly  maif- 
ferent  at  to  which  of  the  two  gables  of  bis  red 
house  he  shuts  himself  in,  if  he  will  but  open  the 
•leer  occasionally,  and  send  forth  such  voluraet  as 
be  be*  of  late  been  giving  to  the  public.  But  we 
•re  not  so  selfish  that  we  cannot  see,  or  that  we 
WeuM  not  like  to  tell  Mr.  Hawthosni,  that  our 
fen  is  bis  lose,  in  one  respect,  at  least.  We  would 
fell  Um  that  the  church  upon  our  hill— the  church, 
toe,  whose  walls  echoed  the  almost  dying  tones 
of  h"e  beloved  Cbanki no,  in  his  last  public  ad- 
dfee*— j»  not  the  sanctuary  of  asceticism  of  any 
hied,  end  the  eloquent  sincerity  of  a  believing  Cal- 
viirtst  bat  attractions  even  for  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  bis  piety  ;  hut  the  shadow  of  the 
•eeepant  of  the  house  of  the  two  cables  seldom,  if 
ever,  derkene  a  church  dodr.  Doubtless  the  re 
mains  of  the  Puritan  sermons,  which  moaned 
through  the  shattered  timber*!  end  pealed  through 
Wmm. foe* of «he  old  manse  et  Concord,  sufficed 
*wteuB-M  for4he  remauidar  of  bit  life,  or 
him  with  toe  Idee  of  anything 
_;  possibility,  could  savor  of  Puritan 
■fiaejierHsa. 

.  Mt^liawTaoaHa  was  born  and  spent  the  early 
•art,  of  hi*  life  In  Salem,  that  old  1'uritan  city, 
Where  the  witches  were  persecuted  with  such  re- 
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blillMs  fory—  a  city,  which  still,  in  spite  of  the 
eheerralBes*  of  us  modern  improvements,  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  that  gloom  which  invested  it 
•foW,  as  if  the  "Gallows  Hill,"  which  overlooks 
st,  would  never  withdraw  its  shadow.  Here, 
doebtlevs,  he  imbibed  that  fierce  hatred  for  many 
tTans  of  the  Puritan  character,  which  pervade  and 
almost  embitter  bis  writings.  There  is  always 
Joonyna  ui»  in  the  background  of  his  picture— ill- 
protected  by  the  thin  tissue  of  the  tale,  or  rather 
thrown  into  bolder  relief  hy  i '.s  reflected  lieht — 
some  gaunt  old  snufller,  bigoted  in  his  zeal,  hvpo- 
owical  in  his  proieosions,  who,  notwithstanding 
»et  he  is  at  heart  the  very  chief  of  sinners,  and 
almost  a  rival  for  the  rhief  of  demons,  lays  all  the 

ST10  •ancl't*'  *°  "°  »"«nd  in  the  lankest  pos- 
sible hair,  the  most  fervid  quotation  of.  Scripture 
mngDage,  in  a  voice  not  wanting  the  due  nasal  in- 
tcttauot'*—  in  every  respect  toe  devoutest  of  men, 
tavern  his  heart,  where  ranp  !e  the  worst  nrooen- 
sities  at  <1  the  mint  damnahle  passions.  With  a 
eon  of  hitter  pleasure,  sun  regard'ess  of  the  rulei 
Of  warfare,  Mr.  Hawthorn*,  first  stealthily  strips 
■lm  of  his  coat  of  mail,  and  then  against  his  ex- 
posedenemy  levels  a  storm  of  poisoned  shafts, 
barbed  with  all  the  skill  that  a  rerined  malice  cat. 
mverit,  that  he  msv  have  ihe  fierce  satisfaction  of 
rlorifyirg  in  his  fall  We  can  harrllv  f.,rgive  Mr. 
Hawthorn*  this  assault,  on  the  occasional  weak- 
Desse*  of  here  and  there  one  of  those  whom,  not- 
K  , « V^"6'  '  IOn<!  llr,^nf  ch"°r-n  glory  in  claim- 
Wl.c.  which,  though  it  may  a,M  to  the  p,,,,llu,,v  of 
h*  wnimes.  certainly  detracts  from  their  ?nem 
Mr.  HiWiHo.Nt  i,  o„e  of  the  pUrest.  most  ?,„"  I 
ble,  as  well  as  dim  graceful,  of  |m„„  F.nelnh 
prose  writers.  His  n,|e  is  splendidly  constru«,M 
hi*  language  Mcy  and  idiomatic,  while  the  m„' 
liifirrnt  web  of  his  iinagery-Home.limes  relle,-,u;e 
the  glance  of  a  metaphor,  and  sometimes  „  t,.r. 
weaving  a  hmg  array  of  a.ia'ogies  „„„  a  oeautiful 
allegory,  is  enchanting  he)ull0  jeK'fiption. 

"Mr.  Hawihokne's  last  puhli.-hed  took  ••  a 
Wonder  Book,  f..,  Fj„v.s  and  GiJl.'  couuint  a 
LTr'  0fu*r,r"ra,e  rf'tcription,  of  our  Lenox 
^Lrl„A  H"  fil»  'V'"  h'm'"'lf  "  '"e  silent  ma„ 
?*i; "classical  tnvth-iirit,,  forms  sdanted  to  the 
Man.  .".J*  ""J""1  t0  ,he  improvement  of  the 
ff«W«llliui  with  remarkable  «>icces-. 
food  far  m.w  h"8fnrn'«he<l  strong  and  rnrHcilir 
rmriaalate;  rf^f  ,n  *hu"  CMer  *°  tb°  <™<*  lov 
Rtt  »Ifr,,dMn' 18  n0  m"«">   -'deuce  of 

.      ,^L         J»TNy    KK»B'-B    OOTLRR. 

•*  Although  Mrs.  Kan. i  ■  i.  .. Ji      w 

Indted,  evan  if  her  return  was  not  antictpated  at 
no  very  distant  period,  then  tee'  few  who  wort) 

such  dlstl^gu^Reel  reparetkm  end  nndiepoted 
last,  has  shown  to  the  scenery  end  other  ettriiti.^. 
of  Lenox.     She  is  remembered Tw Ta^MrEd f1^ 

SZEZ2  m:uchermn.°y  «fTKn  SS 

ather^^ividoahtie.-wh?^^^^^ 
tell  of  her  munificence.  It  was  not  to  be  aup- 
posed  that  many  of  tho  graveV  people  would  liwk 
with  much  complacency  on  theyorr  and  demeanor 
of  so  singularly  spirited  a  lady,  much  less  on  her 
rnsn  like  propensities  to  driving,  hunting,  and 
nrtilng,  and  less  than  all  on  her  man-like  attire, 
while  engaged  in  them.  They  are  many  who  did 
not  know  her,  save  as  a  splendid,  imperious,  pas 
Monate  woman  ;  they  could  not  love  her  who 
knew  not  also  how  ardent  and  generous  a  nature 
washers.  That  she  had  extraordinary  genius,  an 
inflexible  and  irresistible  will,  and  a  consummate 
address,  every  one,  who  ever  saw  her,  acknow- 
ledged ;  that  she  had  the  tender  sympathiea  of  a 
noble  nature,  the  ooor,  by  whose  bedsides  she 
watched,  and  to  whom  she  read  the  Bible  in  their 
sickness,  will  convince  you,  with  many  a  tearful 
tale  ;  hut  those  only  who  knew  her  as  a  friend, 
can  tell  the  full  strength  of  her  claim  upon  their 
admiration  and  their  love." 

We  should  be  glad  to  multiply  our  eitracts  from 
this  charming  book,  but  our  space  forbids. 


The  ansouncement  of  Mr.  N.  fiU  WTBoeire's  ef> 
pointment  to  a  Consulship  et  Liverpool  ie  Bet  whl  K 
out  interest  to  many  in  the  repeblic  of  fatten  L 
The  author  of  the  "  Scarlet    Letter."  has   won  | 
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the  impertinence  of  a  tacit  inquiry,  seeming  to  ask, 
"Who  will  now  proceed  to  say  the  finest  thing 
that  has  eve«  been  said?"  It  was  quite-. involun- 
tary and  unavoidable,  for  the  members  lacked 
that  fluent  social  genius  without  which  a  club  is 
impossible.  It  was  a  congress  of  oracles  on-  the 
gne  hand,  and  of  curious  listeners  upon  the  other. 
I  vaguely  remember  that  the  Orphic  Alcott  invad- 
ed the  Sahara  of  silence  with  a  solemn  "saying," 
to-  which,  after  due  pause,  the  honorable  member 
•for  blackberry  pasjurea.  responded  by  some  keen 
and  graphic  observation,  -while  the  Olympian  host, 
anxious  that  so .  much  good  material  should  fee 
spun  into  something,  beamed  smiling  encourage- 
ment on-iall  .parties.  But  the,  conversation  be- 
came more  and  more  staeeate^ — Miles  Coverdalc, 
a  statue  of  night  and  silence,  sat,  a  little  removed, 
under  a^portraXdf  Dante,  gazing  iuiperturtabiy 
upon  the  group;  and  as  he  sat  in  the  shadow,  liis 
u*aTk^Tatr7ind  eyes  aud-suit  of  sables  made  him, 
in  that  society,  the  black  thread  of  injfstery  which 
lie  weaves  into  his  stories,  while  the  shifting  pres- 
ence of  the  Brook  Farmer  played  like  heat-light- 
ning around  the  room. 

I  recall  little  else  but  a  grave  mating  of  russet 
apples. by  the  erect  philosophers,  and  a  solemn  clis- 
appeNaranca.intonight.  The  club  struggled  through 
three  Monday  evenings.  Plato  was  perpetually 
putting  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver;  for 
such  was  the  rich  ore  of  his  thoughts,  coined  by 
the  deep  melody  of  his  voice.  Orson  charmed 
us  with  the  secrets  won  from  his  interviews  with 
Pan  in  the. Walden  woods— while  Emerson,  with 
the  zeal  of  an  engineer  trying  to  dam  wild  waters, 
sought  to  bind  the  wide-flying  embroidery"  of  dis- 
course into  a  web  of  clear  sweet  sense.  But  still 
in  vain.  -  The  or&ular  sayings  were  the  unalloyed 
saccharine  element;  and  every  chemist  knows 
Itow  much  else  goes  to  practical  food— how  much 
coarse,  rough,  woody  fibre  is  essential.  The  club 
straggled  on  valiantly,  discoursing  celestially, 
eating  apples,  and  disappearing  in  the  dark,  umi> 
the  third  evening  it  vanished  altogether.  But  I 
have  since  known  clubs  of  fifty  times  that  number, 
whose  collective  genius  was  not  more  than  that  oi 
cither  one  of  the  Dli  Majorca  of  our  Concord 
coterie.  The  fault  was.  iu  too  great  concentration , 
Irwas  not  relaxation  as  a  club  should  be,  but  ten- 
sion. Society  is  a  play,  a  game,  a  tounraint-m 
not  a  battle.  It  h  the  easy  grace  of  undrew ;  nut 
an  intellectual,  full-drets  parade 

•fWth  we  regard  transcendentalism  in  ^i 
JMnk  aad  religion,  in  the  abstract,  as  injuri-  3 
mm,  y*  we  eamet  deny  the  fact,  that  this  has  *  5 
i4M»h  aoefe  as  anything  else  in  bringing 
.Ifllhwaaorahty  and  Christianity  under  an 
aostafeaifC)  review.  Somewhat  new  and  novel 
doelireee  attracted  the  attention  of  observers, 
aad  tfcey  sought  to  ascertain  whether  the  tran- 
;  systems  embraced  the  creeds  ef  the 
'  to  find  out  how  far  the  faith  and 
i  ef  the  people  could  be  identified  with 
otrt-etthe-eommon-way  theories  of  con- 
i  moralize™  and  theologians.  Though 
it  as  a  result,  yet  the  toleration, 
it  Mt  the  eaeoaragement  given  to  transcend- 
nW.lljain  in  the  North,  has  issued  in  a  better 
•Aderstasdlng  of  the  moral  and  Christian  po. 
ettam  of  our  Societies.  Emcbson,  Pabkbb, 
ead  ethers  of  the  the  same  class,  on  similar 
teedeeeiea,  have  done  more,  probably,  to  bring 
Neile mi  morality  and  religion  before  the 
"world,  around  and  afar,"  than  their  own  in- 
trmsk  value  may  have  done. 
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Ltttor  from  Jvkm  9.  WkittitT. 

AmbsbtjBy,  »U  Sth  mo.,  16&3. 

Gehtlemeb  :  I  hare  received  yCMf  net*,  inviting  me  lo^ 
attend  a  BsantiBg  of  the  Free  DemWndt,  to  WhkldTBl 
New-Y*e*c*tne«9thinat.  fj 

I  regret  that  the  stats  of  my  health  will  not  permit  dm* 
to  comply  with  your  invitation.  It  would  five  a*  raw! 
pleasure  to  meet  with  you  on  an  occasion  of  ao  moots  is- 
t>  rest — to  full  or  pruiniee  to  the  cauae  in  which  we  aro 
enxsged. 

The  late  elections  in  Maine  ami  Vermont  have  (riven  the 
balance  of  power  in  rmtthjjf  these  States  to  the  Free  De- 
mocracy. A  1'nited  Statce  Senator  ia  to  be  elected  frinn 
each,  and  nono  but  decided  opponents  of  thu  Fugitive 
Slave  law  have  any  chance  of  success.  There  are  stnmir 
reaaoiia  for  hoping  that  New-Hampshire  will  follow  their 
example. 

In  Massachusetts  the  cause  of  freedom  was  Barer  ao 
strong  a*  at  this  honr.  Our  late  Convention  at  Fitehborg 
was  full  and  enthusiastic,  and  our  Stato  ticket  commands 
the  respect  of  all  parties.  Our  friends  are  active  and  con- 
fident of  success.  If  wo  fail,  at  least  it  will  be  from  no 
lack  of  labor  and  vigilance. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  the  present  peculiar  position  of 
parties  in  your  State  ia  a  cause  of  regret  or  congratulation. 
I  profess  no  skill  Tor  solving,  at  this  distance,  the  riddle  of 
New  York  politics.  It  ia  your  business  to  stand  watchful 
and  prepared,  availing  yourselves  of  any  turn  in  the  po- 
litical kaleidescope  which  promises,  directly  or  otherwise, 
to  promote  the  great  object  yon  have  in  view.  One  thing 
you  may  rely  safely  noon — nobody,  except  the  Invest 
class  of  official  kidnappers,  supports  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  fr  m  live  ef  it.  The  men  who  swear  by  the  Balti- 
more platform  to-day,  will  be  very  glad  of  a  fair  pretext 
for  swearing  Ly  that  of  Buffalo  to-morrow.  Nobody  sus- 
pect* that  toe  priests  and  politicians  who  defend  the  Fa  - 
gitive  Slave  law  on  Scriptural  and  Constitutional  grounds 
at  henrt  believe  a  syllable  of  their  doctrine.  Owl  has  not 
left  even  a  mammon-loving  expounder  of  commercial 
Christianity  and  cotton- maiket  etlii.  s  to  believe  a  he  so 
monstrous. 

The  late  attempts  to  enforce  this  atrocions  law  at 
Niagara,  Wilkeshorre,  and  Cincinnati,  have  been  marked, 
on  the  part  of  the  official  and  unofficial  ruffians  concerned 
in  them,  by  a  dastard  cruelty  and  low  brutality  which 
would  drive  a  Bedouin  Arab  in  disgrace  from  his  jaravan, 
and  pnt  a  Fcejee  Islander  in  tatoo  as  unfit  for  the  society 
of  respectable  cannibals.  Whom  is  the  priest  who  dares 
to. lift  up  his  hsi.ds  to  Heaven  and  pray  for  the  success  of 
smb.  atrocities?  Where  is  ?he  Union-serving  Hanker  or 
Castle  Garden  patriot  who  con  look  an  honest  man  in  the 
face  and  justify  theiu  t  If  there  be  any  such,  they  must 
be  in  the  condition  of  the  trufficer  in  the  German  tale, 
who  bartered  off  hi*  lienitof  flesh  for  a  cobble-stone. 

In  truth,  whatever  party  caucuses  may  resolve,  or  party 
leaden  subscribe  to,  wa  have  the  satisfaction  of  knov,  nitr 
that  the  heart  of  the  people  is  with  us — that  the  com- 
mon instincts  of  human  nature,  as  God  made  it,  are  on 
our  side. 

We  have  great  allies. 
Powers  tliat  work  for  us,  air  and  earth  and  tkies  ; 
Our  friends  aro  exaltations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

Every  noble  utterance  nnd  every  brave  deed  for  freedom 
the  world  ever  redounds  to  our  Iwnellt.  The  eloquence  of 
Victor  Htjco  o,er  thu  graves  of  bis  companion*  in  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  nnd  the  rescue  of  the  Hungarian  exile  in 
the  bay  of  Smyrna,  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  gnat  move- 
ment. '1  nns  circumstanced,  let  us,  by  our  vigilant  ami 
devotion,  deserve  the  sucrrss  which  luuit  sooner  or  later 
crown  our  efforts. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  friend  »n>l  co-laborer, 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 
K.  A.  Stnnsburr,  Minthorne  Tompkins,  M.  B.  Bryant,  W. 

M.  McDeimot,  Goo.  W.  Ruse,  Esqs.,  Committee. 

»V.«<.Tl»vi*Av  OOC.  12,  lfr»,   *>.|,c»t..3 


CP*AMtt>f>)|aTery  Leenres.- The  NEW- YORK 
A  rvT I  SLAVERY  SOC  ETY  (coiiliary  to  the  Amencan 
Anti-Slaveiy  Society,)  believing  the  present  time  to  be 
eminently  favorable  for  a  full  and  free  discussion,  in  this 
City,  of  the  great  qnesti  ,n  of  American  Slavery,  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  Course  of  Anti-Slavery  Lectures,  to 
be  delivered  on  each  successive  TUESDAY  EVENING, 
beginning  Dec.  13,  and  closing  March  7,  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle. 

In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  presen'ed  in  all  its  as- 
pects, political,  moral,  social,  en  religions,  aad  with  fair- 
ness toward  all  earnest-minded  friends  of  the  cause,  the 
Society  has  engaged  the  services  of  the  eminent  cham- 
pions of  freedi  m  whose  tames,  together  with  the  times 
when  they  are  severally  expected  to  appear,  are  given 
below. 

1.  Hon.  John  P.  Halb,  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  IS. 

*    Hon.  Jon  n  G.  Pali  bet,  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  30. 

I.  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddi.ios,  Tuesday  evening, Doc. 
17. 

4.  Mr.  C.  Lenox  Rimokp,  Tnesday  evening,  Jan.  8. 

6.  Johs  Jav,  Esq.,  Tuesday  evening,  Jen.  10. 

6.  Rev.  Hxkby  Wabd  Beeches,  Tuesday  evening, 
Jan.  17.  * 

7.  Miss  I.ticv  Stohb,  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  94. 
6.  Hobace  Gbeblbt,  Tuesday  evening.  Jan.  31. 

0.  Rev.  Wm.H.  I*ub«bbs, Tuesday  evening,   Feb.  7. 

10.  Wm.  Llovo  Cabbixon,  Esq.,  Tuesday  evening, 
Feb.  14. 

11.  Rev.  Tbeopobb  Pabkbb,  Tuesday  evening,  Feb. 
SI. 
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out  alibis  marrow."     Here  he  found  that   the 
labcrr  of  six  weeks  would  support  him  through 
the  year  ;    and  so    he  had  long  quiet   days  for 
reading,   observation,   and  reflection,   learning 
t»  free  himself  from  all  the  hollow  customs  and 
false  shows  of  the  world,  and  to  pity  those  who 
by  slavery  to  inherited  property  seemed    to  he 
doing  incredible  and  astonishing  penance.     In 
the  account   he  gives  us  of  his  clothes,   house, 
food,  and  furniture,  we  find  mingled  in^ny  acute' 
ana  wise  criticisms  upon  modern  lite.  ;  while  in. 
his  descriptions  of  all  living  things  around  him, 
birds,  fisnes,  squirrels,  mice,  insects,  tirees,  flow- 
ers, weeds,  it  is  evident  that  he  had.  the 'sharp- 
est eye  and  tl»e  quickest  sympathy.     One  re- 
■HMrkabhs    chapter  is  given  to  the  sounds  that 
came  to  his  ear,,  with  suggestions,,  full  of  poe- 
try-and   beauty,  of  the  feelings,  which   these 
sounds  awakened.     But  nothing  interested  him 
bo  much  as  the  Pond,  whose  name  gives  the  ti- 
tle to  his  book.     He  describes  it  asa  clear  sheet 
of  water,  about  a  miledn  circumference ;    he 
bathed  in  it  every  morning  :    its  cool   crystal 
depths  were  his  well  .ready  dug ;  he  sailed  upon 
its  bosom  in  summer,  he  noted  many   curious 
lac&  pertaining  to  it&ice  in  winter  ;    in  short, 
it  becan\e  to  him  a  living  thing,  and  he  almost 
worshipped  it.     But  we  must  not  describe  the 
contents  of  this  book  any  further,     its  opening 
pages  inay  seem  a  little  caustic  and   cynical ; 
bXit  it  mellows  apace,  and.  playful  humor  and 
sparkling  thought  appear  on  almost  every  page. 
Wesuppose  ij»  author  does  not  reverence  many 
things  -which  we  reverence  ;    but  this  fact  has 
not  prevented  our  seeing  that  he  has  a  reveren- 
tial, tender,  and  devout  spirit  at  bottom.    Kare- 
ly  have  we  enjoyed  a  book  more,'  or  been  more 
grateful  for  many  and  rich  suggestions.     Who 
would,  have  looked  to  the  Walden  Pond  for  a 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  For  an   observer  like   the 
author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne  or  for 
a-moraliet  like  the  writer  offteligio   Medici* 
Y«t  paragraphs  in  this  book  have  reminded  us 
of  each  of-these'.    And  as  we  shut  the  book  up, 
we  ask  oursehesjwill  the  great  lesson  it  teaches 
of  the  freedom  and  htWity  of  a  simple  life  h& 
heeded  ?  Shall  this  struggle  for  wealth,and  this 
bondage  to  the  impedimenta  of.  life,  continue 
foreyer  ?v Will  the  time  ever  "ctmfo  when  it  will 
be  fashionable  to  be  poor,  that  is*  when,  men 
will  be  so  smitten  with^-fl"  purpose  to  seek  the 
true  ends  of  life  JjwTt  they  wilL  not  care  about 
laying  up  rieilos  on  the  earth  ?     Such  times  we 
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knovy  t+fere  have  been,:  and  thousands  fastened 
■reverently  to  the  reply,  given  in  the  last  of 
these  two  lines,  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  the 
first ; 

"0  where  is  peace,  for  thou  its  path  hast  trod  ?" 
"In  poverty,  retirement,  and  with  God." 

Who  can  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  such 
a  time  may  come  round,  although  tho  fashion 
of  this  world  now  runs  with  such  a  resistless 
current  in  the  opppsite-directfon. 
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Ob  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, Ralph  Waldo  Emebson  delivered  the 
eleventh  of  the  coune  of  Anti-Slavery  Lecture* 
••fore  the  New- York  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Theie 
waa  a  good  attendance. 

We  ait  here,  he  began,  the  third  generation 
since  our  forefathers  .instituted  the  system  of 
Slavery.  The  subject,  he  knew,  was  exhausted- 
honest  men  were  getting  tired  of  crying  thief.  Tha1 
Slavery  was  a  withering  curse  was  unquestioned. 
It  waa  a  disease — a  canker-sore  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  the  State  ;  and  when  disease  politic  thus 
is  present,  a  high  state   of   general  health   cannot 

♦Triar;  and  ye*,  known  to  be  a  disease,  it  waa  per- 
■titled.  A  Republic,  too,  professing  to  secure  the 
jnaatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  permitted  it. 
Moreover,  as  though  these  poor  people  did  not 
■offer  enough,  and  were  not  plundered  enough,  a 
few  waa  required  to  strip  them  even  more. 

Thi»  national  law,  made  in  time  of  weakness, 
in  complicity,  was  revived  and  had  been 
most  stringent.  It  had  become  valid.  Men, 
vaccinated  citizens,  abetted  the  law.  The  Courts 
set  to  catch  the  slave  and  bring  him  back.  But 
strongly  guarded  as  is  Slavery,  and  lawed  into  con- 
stitutionality, it  will  yield  at  last.  Purging  is  need, 
ed— the  utmost  permeating  purging.  To  think,  too, to 
ind  it  here  in  eur  sunlight — in  the  land  of  schools 
— in  ike  land  of  sermons — under  the  eye  and  pro- 
tect'on  of  a  Government  in  other  respects  most 
advanced  and  perfect  in  human  progress. 

The)  tone  of  society,  the  speaker  continued,  and 
the  tune  of  the  press  on  Slavery  were  an  index  of 
the  general  pulse.  It  was  a  society  without  faith, 
without  aim,  and  skepticisms  were  scattered 
broadcast.  Look  at  the  young  men  growing  up 
sneer  this  society.  Many,  liking  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  worthy  of  their  high  aspirations,  shrink 
into  the  niche  of  some  Government  office,  and 
wither,  die  of  inanition.  Of  head,  of  intellect, 
there  was  enough ;  but,  alas !  it  was  perverted. 
Punsters  there  were,  and  not  keen  wits ;  rhym- 
s  era,  and  not  poets ;  surface  men,  and  not 
thinkers — originators.  Great  souls,  broad  cos- 
mopolitan minds  were  needed.  Time  was 
when  a  heroic  soul,  enamored  of  the 
right,  aspired  to'the  attainment  of  the  beautiful  and 
true.    Our  young  men  do  not  reach  to  realities. 
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Tbeir  opera  glasses  take  within  their  scope  shows 
only,  n  e  send  our  boys  to  the  university — but 
learn  tb«-y  there  that  that  fits  them  for  life  ?  Are 
they  the  stronger  for  it  ?  The  Speaker,  after  show- 
ing the  in.poiiance  of  proper  education  and  proper 
direction  to  the  aims  of  young  men  and  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  solution  of  great  State  problems 
ana  the  future  destinies  of  the  country,  en- 
tered upon  a  long  review  of  the  present 
dominant  political  parties.  They  inspired,  he 
said,  no  hops.  Leading  matters — the  abolition  of 
Slavery  foremost — were  not  urged.  Solumut  m% 
tm*ttrc  was  the  motto.  Politics  had  run  very  low  ;  ig  °  „, 
cextkmen  of  character  keep  aloof.  It  was  ^*3j*°S  ."S'§3|.^ 
Kcominv,  in  fact,  it  not  already  so,  discreditable  to  g*-  •  a  3  3  J  S  •--  g  o  * 
saeddle  therewith.  Merchants  believe  in  nothing  _-"*'3  Z  3  °^.  21-  q'~<-> "5 
but  trade;  they  loll  in  republican  chairs;  lay  on  -9  ^  f>co  3  °  |  »  ~"S-s  J 
kxnrious  lounges  in  our  Tremonts,  our  Astors,  our  |-'afl  ^"-g  gl[  §.g  S  I  5  * 
Guards  ;  telegraph  their  wishes,  their  money  com-    ■  »  J     t  «  1. V,a,S -S  8* 
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Slaver;  is  die  United  States.  Ere  long  men  will 
Is  trM|ht  band  to  hand  and  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  nnwplish  such  end.  Let  a  negotiation  be  onee 
entered  Mto— every  sere  of  the  United  States 
wetddSmllinsly  be  contributed— each  State  would 
wbissTn  individual  effort— die  rich  would  give 
•f  their  lichen— the  poor  of  their  mites—*  chimney 
tax  would  be  raised  and  every  effort  and  sacrifice 
instil  iiuiii  nothing  in  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  the 
■eault  to  be  attained.  There  is  a  Divine  Providence 
mkm    men  see  it— end  hope. 

After  the  lecturer  ssj  down,  in  response  to  unan- 
hniTJ  ir'l-  from  the  audience, Horace  Gbbklsy, 
lsq.,  briefly  addressed  the  meeting. 

AMHJBH8T  COLLEGE. 

*»•   Casssxnessseat  Bxerelses  «f  Ass** rat 
Call***. 

Of+retyMHiut  of  Ok  New-York  Daitf  Timet. 

iKBUir,  Mass-,  Thursday,  Aug.  *>  1855. 

Ob  Tuesday  a  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  held.  Nothing  of  importance  was  done 
betides  the  choice  of  officers  and  honorary  mem- 
bers. They  were  as  follows:  President,  Prof.  W. 
8.  Tylm  *  Vice  President,  Prof.  T.  P.  Fiat© ; 
"Cor.  Secretary,  Prof.  E.  S.  SmtLL.  Honorary 
•nembers,  Rev.  Clinton  Clar*,  Rev.  Wm.  P. 
Paine,  Rev.  Mr.  Dcd&bt,  W.  K.  Hathaway, 
Esq.,  Rev.  E.  K.  Aldrn,  Rev.'  Lyman  Coleman, 
Rev.  Banibl  T.  Fiskb,  Rev.  Wm.  Cltpt,  Rev. 
Lawn  Ghbbnb,  Hon.  Lincoln  Olakkb,  Rev. 
PiNOait  Field,  Rev.  C.  Spear,  Jambs  C.  Van 
Bb-itschoten,  A.  B.  and  Rev,  Mortimer  Black. 

Inthe-evening  of  Tuesday  was  prize  speaking,  or 
rather  deolamation. 

Wednesday  was  the  great  day.  It  opened  early 
with  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni.  We  have  in  hand 
the  task  of  raising  $5,*0OO  for  the  library,  which  in 
itsnewhome  has  a  striking  ««  saber  of  vacant  shelves. 
To  give  -validity  to  the  subscription  $2,200  must  be 
raised  within  the  year,  A  hall  for  the  Alumni  and  the 
Athenian  and  Alexandrian  Societies  is  also  propos- 
ed. A  sad  but  interesting  series  of  obituary  notices 
was  read  by  Prof.  Tyler. 

,  Next  at  10?  A.  M.,  came  the  Oration  before  the 
Alumni,  by  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Hontinoton, 
(since,  D.  D.)  The  impression  that  was  made 
by  this  brilliant  production  caused  many  to 
forget  their  disappointment  at  not  having  H.  W. 
Bbec  her  among  the  list  of  Orators  of  the  day.  His 
subject  was  Common  Sense,  which  he  represented 
as  not  so  rare  as  some  would  have  it.  He  denies 
that  it  contents  itself  with  the  showy  and  tawdry, 
but  only  takie,  not  prefers,"  what  is  attainable,  and 
never  fails  when  true  genius  and  charlatanism  are 
fairly  before  it,  to  award  its  meed  aright.  Prof. 
Huntington  touched  at  some  of  the  common  er- 
rors of  education  as  with  Ithuriel's  spear.  The 
next  topic  in  interest  was  the  distinction  between 
idealism  and  mysticism.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  specify 
or  chaiacterize  the  beauties  of  this  production, 
which  will  doubtless.be  given  to  the  press. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson  addressed  the  Society  of 
Inquiry,  on  Foreign  Missions.  His  theme  was  the 
Unity  of  the  Human  Race. 

Mr.  Thompson  closed  barely  in  season  for  the1 
oration  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  before  the 
Literary  Societies.  Whether  he  considered  an 
advocacy  of  common  *ente  as  a  direct  attack  on 
himself,  or  whether  Dr.  Huntington's  remarks  on 
idealism  and  mysticism  only  were  the  provocative, 
he  seemed  to  feel  himself  challenged.  At  any 
rate,  he  amply  avenged  .himself  on  common  sense. 
His  address  is  said  to  be  the  same  he  delivered  a 
year  or  two  since  at  Williams  College.  I  need 
therefore  attempt  no  analysis,  and  I  am  glad  to  es- 
cape a  task  to  which  I  am  incompetent,  for  I  have 
heard  him  now  for  the  first  time.  But  the  effect  on 
the  natw**  was  noteworthy.  Rarely  could'  an 
audience  be  got  together  of  more  solid  common 
sense  than  that  which  was.  there,  awaiting  the  tilt 
of  Mr.  Emerson.    Alumni,  denizens  of  cities  who 
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had  preferred  the  College  to  the  watering  places, 
students  hers  and  from  abroad,  neighboring  clergy, 
and  teachers  of  both  sexes,  a  handsome  delega- 
tion from  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  and 
last,  not  least,  a  goodly  number  of  sturdy  farmers, 
who  had  laid  down  the  scythe  for  a  single  day,  and 
preferred  the  addresses  to  the.  commencement  ex. 
ercises,  contrary  to  their  usual  wont,  although  the 
graduating  slass  is-  one  of  unusual  merit.  Well, 
what  did  these  make  of  Emerson  ?  All  were  as- 
tonished. Those  who  were  sure  they  understood 
Urn  certainly  were  mistaken.  Some  he  set  fcui- 
aniry  a-thinking,  as  runaway  horses  are  apt  to  start 
off  others,  but  what  they  thought  they  could  not  tell 
Others  waited  for  him  to  some  to  his  subject' 
waited  an  hour,  arose  and  walked  out.  Some 
wondered  whether  the  loose  leaves  on  which  the 
oration  was  written  were  arranged  by  chance  or 
design,  while  others  gazed  bewildered  at  a  nose  as 
thin  apparently  as  the  gnomon  of  at  dial,  and 
wondred  if  perchance  it  will  not  one  day  break 
off.  But  most  regretted  the  leaves  he  passed  with- 
out reading,  and  that  the  conclusion  came  so  soon. 
The  evening,  intended  for  Mr.  Thompson  at 
first,  was  occupied  by  Dod worth's  Band,  who  gave 
a  concert  which  I  could  nob  attend  ;  and  which, 
strange  to  say,  I  have  not  heard  of  since. 

To-day  the  Commencement  morn  opened  in- 
auspiciously.  Despairing  glances  were  cast  at  the 
watery  sky  by  the  speakers  of  the  day,  the  expect- 
ant damsels,  and  not  less  so  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  numerous  tents  that-  were  to  dis- 
pense crackers  and  cheese,  hot  coffee  .  and 
and  hot  oysters,  crabs  and  candy,  ice  cream 
lemonade  to  the  outside  barbarians  who  usually 
seem  Jo  outnumber  the  Commencement  audience. 
The  precautions  always  taken  here  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  an  eager  crowd  at  the  doors  were  use- 
less. For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years — rather  for 
the  first  time  in  the  existence  of  the  College — 
there  was  standing  room  in  the  house  when  the  ex- 
ercises began.  But  it  was  soon  taken  up,  and 
things  came  ,to  the  usual  stable  equilibrium,  be- 
tween desire  to  hear  and  discomfort  from  pressure. 


Mr.  Hawthorne  and  his  Consnlate. 

We  trust  that  we  are  not  very  apt  to  rejolee 
over  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow-men.  We 
do  not  think  that  such  a  proclivity  can  bereck- 
oned  among  our  rices.  And  yet  Wp  must  owi 
to  an  emotion  of  satisfaction  when  we  saw  it 
announced  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorns  was 
to  depart  out  of  the  Liverpool  Consulate, — 
whether  of  ills  own  free  will,  or  of  the  free  will 
if  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  do  not  care,  lu  point 
of  fact,  Fate  and  Free  Will  are  generally  sy- 
nonymous terms,  when  the  resignation  of  a  fat 
office  is  in  question.  To  be  sure,  the  Liverpool 
Consulate  is  not  so  fat  as  it  was  in  the  good  old 
days  of  fees  and  no  accounts.  Mr.  Bsvbrlt 
Tucker  thought  it  altogether  too  much  in  the 
plight  of  the  lean  kine  of  I'haroah'B  dream,  to 
satisfy  the  insatiate  maw  of  a  member  of  one  of 
the  First  Families  of  Virginia.  Still,  wo  im- 
agine, there  are  pretty  good  pickings  left  on 
its  bones,  however  much  it  may  have  fallen 
away — enough  to  content  the  moderate  appe- 
tite of  a  simple  son  of  New-England,  who  had 
not  been  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bounty  of  Uncle  Samuel,  like 
his  more  favored  nephews  of  the  Ancient  Do- 
minion. 

Not  that  Mr.  Hawthorne, pers  jnally,  has  had 
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of  men  who  will  make  as  good  consuls  as  he, 
or  better,  while  there  is  no  man  whose  pea  is 
a  wand  of  such  strange,  mysterious,  delicious 
mag|c.  Such  a  .man  should  not  give  op  to 
party,  or  to  the  gifts  of  party,  what  was  meant 
for  mankind.  His  dealings  should  be  with  the 
beings  of  the  mind,  and  not  with  those  of  the 
untempered  clay  he  has  to  do  with  in  his  office 
in  Liverpool.  Hester  Prynne  and  little  Pearl, 
Zenobia,  Holllngworth  and  Priscilla,  Clifford, 
and  Hepzibah,  and  Phebe,  and  such  as  they, 
should  be  his  companions,  that  they  may  be- 
come ours  also,  instead  of  skippers,  sailors 
and  supercargoes.  Such  gross  mortals  are 
not  for  the  companionship  of  one  who  can  call 
beings  out  of  the  abyss  of  nothingness,  and 
clothe  them  with  immortal  life,  and  send  them 
forth  to  be  a  joy  forever.  We  know  very  well 
that  there  are  signal  instances  of  men  of  high 
genius  who  could  pursue  a  working-day  occu- 
pation without  detriment  to  the  republic  of 
letters,  or  disloyalty  to  the  muse.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn! is  not  one  of  these  men.  At  least,  we 
know  very  well  that  when  he  has  been  en- 
sconced in  some  comfortable  office,  sufficient 
for  hit  philosophic  needs,  we  have  had  no 
books  from  him.  And  the  last  four  years 
have,  to  all  appearance,  afforded  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  his  literaryhistory.  It 
has  been  rumored,  indeed,  that  he  has  a  work 
on  hand,  or  completed — the  fruit  of  his  stay 
in  England.  We  trust  that  it  may  be  so,  and 
shall  be  most  happy  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
ception and  to  rejoi<-e  in  it. 

Again,  such  works  as  tnose  01  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn! demand  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
self-abstraction.  His  is  no  easy  writing  which 
can  be  dashed  off  $tan»  ptde  in  uno,  and  sent; 
off  sheet  after  sheet  to  ttte  press  before  the 
Ink  is  dry.  The  profound  analyses  and  delicate 
anatomies  in  which  he  deals  come  of  deep 
study  and  long  thinking.  Such  deftness  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  alembics  and  crucibles  of 
his  metaphysical  chemistry,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  glittering  scalper  with  Which  he  dis- 
sects the  mind  and  lays  bare  the  heart  of  man, 
is  not  to  be  practiced  any  more  than  acquired 
without  the  intensest  application.  The  ex- 
quisite felicities  and  dolioUue  graces  of  his 
style,  too,  are  the  chmco  ptodvet  of  no  luck 
or  knack  of  a  praotl'ed  pea,  but  the  fruit  of 
earnest  and  laborkue  ifrnlgfcf  There  is  no 
writer  whose  won*  are  boot*  emphatically 
thought*,  if  not  tblnjs,~th«n  fcJa.,  Such  wri- 
ting is  hard  work  to  the  bralfc  a»r  the  natvral 
lodotonoe  of  man  revolts  tiaan  it.  We  kaow 
nothing  whatever  of  Ids  fca^ttr  of  osoBpaaltlac. 
but  we  are  unuHtsjt  sal  i  h»a  aaaaveafcfasa 
upon  his  atari  tot  the  time,  And  It  is  ear  nfc- 
{ion  that  jcarceijr  any  maa  of  genlm,  who 
really  writes  what  wffl  tor*v*T  b»  raad.  likes 
to  do  It  for  Its  own  sake  Sometimes  the' 
thirst  for  fame  lg  good  and  sufficient ;  but  as 
a  general  thing,  there  mast  be  Some  external 
purpose,  some  irresistible  urgency,  to  force 
him  on  to  his  task.  We  are  afraid  that  if  the 
Liverpool  Consulate  had  been  worth  what  it 
was  in  its  goWener  days,  and  It  had  enabled 
Mr.  Hawthorne  to  lay  by  the  modest  compe- 
tence that  he  needs  for  the  purposes  of  his  life, 
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we  should  have  had  no  more  gifts  for  eternity 
from  him.  Let  us  thank,  then,  the  present 
parsimony,  envy,  or  whatever  motive  it  may 
have  teen,  that  prompted  Congress  to  pare  off 
its  perquisites.  We  wish  him  to  be  perfectly 
comfortable  in  his  pocket,  but  only  with  the 
help  of  his  magic  quill.  We  cannot  consent  to 
dismiss  him  into  the  wealthy  classes.  He  has 
a  qualified  property  in  himself,  we  admit,  but 
the  fee-simple  belongs  to  his  country,  to  the 
Inglish-speaklng  race  and  to  posterity.  Let 
him  conduct  himself  accordingly. 


as  you  seem  to  nave  an  interest  in  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, I  will  state,  as  a  fact,  within  my  personal 
knowledge,  that  he  resigned  the  Liverpool  Con- 
sulate immediately  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan became  known  to  him,  or  to  take  effect 
after  the  expiration  of  the  official  life  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  Pierce.  He  would  have  gladly  been 
released'  from  the  duties  of  the  place  months  ago, 
and  so  have  cainrEeneed  his'  Continental  toot-  in 
the  Spring,' instead  of  delaying  K  until  Autumn. 
He  does  not  contemplate  returning'  to  the'  United 
States  until  {his  time  next  year,  though  circum- 
stances may  induce  him  to  come  home  sooner.  I 
do  not  think  I  can  afford  you  much  encourage- 
ment as  to  any  new  work  from  his  pen.  He  rarely 
works,  save  under  the  impulse  of  compulsion,  and 
compulsion  can  no  more  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  What  with  his  accumulations,  partly  from 
the  sales  of  his  works,  and  partly  from  his  office, 
he  is  placed  in  tolerable  circumstance?  ;  while  he 
will  also'  have  something  respectable,  annually, 
from  the  future  sales  of  his  old  works,  which  are 
half  a  dozen  in  number,  besides  the  books  he  has 
written  for  children.  Naturally  indolent,  simple  in 
his  modes  of  life,  .very  diffident,  morbidly  sensi- 
tive; and  caring  nothing  for  money  a*  money,  ho 
will  not  be  very  likely  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  ere- 
ating  for  us  another  Arthur  Dimmeedale,  Or  Judge 
Pyncheon.  He  is  said  to  be  a  great  admirer"  of 
Shakespeare's  conduct,  in  Tettrmg  trim  toe*  world, 
and  from  literary  pursuits,  when,  had  he  &a  chpa«n, 
he  might  have  given  to  the  ages  .  some.  _w<>«»  as 
superiorto  "Hamlet" as  that  is  to  "  Bkhsadin." 
Having  such  views,  Mr.  Hawtsoroe  is  not  likely 
to  seek  to  "advance  upon  The  Searitt  latter, 
which  is  his  "Hamlet."  He  is  now  fifty  years  old, 
and  Shanespeare  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  when 'he 
retired,  to  Stratford.  Mr.  HAWTBOaBf.wears.Well, 
and  when  I  last  saw  him,  which .  was.  but  a,  few 
days  before  he-sailed  to  Liverpool,  in  1863,1  should 
not  have  put  him  down  for  more  than  -forty,  only 
that  I  knew  him  to  be  a  half  a'd62e»years  older 
than  that  flestyectable  period  of ^fe.  He  might 
give  us  half  a  score  of  new  works,  if  he  chose, 
but  I,  who  ha*»  admired  his  writings  ever  since  I 
first  read  .Some  of  -them  in  The  Token  five-and- 
twenty  verts  ago,  should  be  glad  to  compound  for 
two,  ti'.vl  nvcu Tear'tKa*  T  shil!  r.pver  see  ov.e  I' 
is  rather  odd  that  he  .and  Cauta  jOcaaw  should 
have  both  been  appointed  to  hjgh  office  by  the 
same  President  after, both  had.  been  '•*OTY*wri'*'?' 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  periodicals.  -  Both 
waot^ar  The.  ToJtm,  and -HAwagMWK^JW*: J 
beiltWCwsHtNO,  for  The  yeu-EnrHfm-mm^**> 
wlaVfhat  excellent  pSriodlcar  was  uiBer'tn* 
mjmltement  oiMr.*c&BV(9UH     ' 


M  ASSACHUSE  T  TS^/V.Y.TT^a. . 
Ajat..**S   UTS',  f>-  1,  *<&.  i-3. 

Mr.  Emerson  (Ralph  Waldo)  will  commence 
a  course  of  lectures  next  Wednesday  evening,  at 
the  Freeman-place  Chapel.on  "  Thought,"  "  Memo- 
ry," "  Country  Life,"  and  so  forth.  Some  people 
are  beginning  to  think  of  the  Concord  Plato  as 
the  cockney  thought  of  Shakespeare— that  "he 
is  a  very  much  overrated  man  "  But  he's  amaz- 
ingly successful  as  a  lecturer,  and  pockets  the 
dimes  as  readily  as  Plato  would  have  pocketed 
pl  il'.  if  he  cou!1  have  go*,  them.    Ihs  lectures 
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course  of  now  nearly  fifteen  year*. 

The  pbouographers  swift  pen  made  the  Ant  work 
easy,  and  the  last  sermon  Ilea  printed  oeibre  you  :  the 
next  I  *oon  laid  aside,  reserving  my  forces  for  the 
last  But  alas  !  the  Thought  and  still  more  the  Emo- 
tion, reqaUlte  for  snch  a  Letter,  under  such  cireum- 
stances,  are  quite  too  much  for  me  now.  So,  with 
much  regret,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  forego  the 
attempt— nay.  rather.  I  trust,  only  to  pcttpotu  it  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Now  I  can  but  write  mis  note  is  parting,  to  thank 
you  for  the  patience  with  which  ytra  hare  heard  r*e 
so  long ;  for  the  essa-banded  generosity  whWh  has 
provided  for  my  unexpected  needs ;  for  the  eomtbned 
affection  which  to  many  of  you  hare  always  shown . 
me,  and  now  more  tenderly  than  eVer :  and  yet  abote 
all  for  me  joy  It  has  given  me  to  see  the  gnat  ideas 
and  emotions  of  true  religion  spring  up  in  your  fields 
with  such  signs  of  promise.  If  my  labors  were  to  end 
to- day,  I  should  still  say,  "-Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  In  peace,"  for  I  think  few '  men  have 
seen  larger  results  follow  such  labors,  and  so  brief. 
.But  I  shall  not  think  our  connection  Is  ended,  or 
likely  toon  to  be :  1  hope  rettolooklnyoureyeaagaln, 
and  speak  to  your  hearts.  80  far  as  my  recovery  de- 
pends on  me,  be  assured,  dear  friends,  I  shall  leave 
npihlug  undone  to  effect  it ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  beyond 
human  control,  certainly  you  and  I  can  trust  the  In- 
finite Parent  of  us  all,  without  whose  beneficent 
Providence  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
living  here  or  In  Heaven,  we  are  all  equally  the  chil- 
dren of  that  unbounded  Love.  It  has  given  me  great 
pain  that  I  could  not  be  with  such  of  you  as  have 
lately  suffered  bereavements  and  other  affliction,  and 
at  least  speak  words  of  endearment  and  sympathy, 
when  words  of  consolation  would  not  suffice. 

I  know  not  how  long  we  shall  be  separated,  but, 
while  thankful  for  our  past  relations,  I  sball  still  fer- 
vently, pray  for  yoar  Welfare  and  Progress  in  True  Re- 
ligion, both  as  a  Society  and  as  Individual  men  and 
women.  I  know  you  will  still  think  only  too  kindly  of 
Your  minister  and  friend 

THEODORE  PARKER. 
Exbtib- flags,  Jan.  27, 1849. 
The  reading  of  the  letter  created  a  marked  sensa 
tion  In  the  conaTemilnn. 

Ralpb   Walso  Isumsou  then    took  the  desk  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  Standing  Committee  to 
come  here,  rather  suddenly,  and  speak  to  you  to-day. 
It  Is  known  to  you  that  It  fs  not  my  custom  nor  my 
Inclination  to  come  into  the  pulpit,  but  In  this  acci- 
dental exigency  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  fill  the  gap  for  a  single  day.  As  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  special  preparation,  I  have 
been  forced  to  bring  yon  my  thoughts  on  a  general 
topic,  one,  however,  which  Is  everywhere  and  always 
pertinent,  and  touching,  as  you  will  find,  on  our 
highest  relations.  Who  could  refuse  to  bring  his 
mind,  when  others  think  it  important,  into  this  house, 
now  consecrated,  as  it  is,  by  fifteen  years'  labor  of 
this  heroic  Protestant,  of  this  learned  scholar,  of  this 
faithful  teacher,  of  this  true  lover  of  man,  the  range  of 
whose  topics  and  whose  mind  has  made  every  topic 
free,  applicable  and  practical  T  Atae  for  you  and 
for  America  that  he  is  for  the  present  stricken  down  ! 
Mr.  EnEBsex  then  announced  that  he  should  repeat 


a  lecture  on  "  Culture,"  a  subject  he  retarded  as  It 
anywhere  end  at  ail  times  to  diseourse  upon.  Mr. 
Erato*  occupied  am  hour  in,  Us  delivery  and  was 
listened,  to  with  great  attention  to  the  eJoee.  It  U  a 
production  marked  by  the  peculiarities  and  ecentrlcl- 
ties  of  thought  so  characteristic  of  the  author,  and  Is 
one  of  the  best  things  his  singular  mind  has  ever  pro- 
duced. We  do  not  attempt »  sketch  for  two  reasons  : 
First,  It  Is  not  new  -r  and  second,  we  were  requested 
not  to  report  it  .        , 

It  Is  understood  thai  Mr,  Erase*  will  speak  again 
next  Sunday. 


THE  MARBLE  FAUN,  OR  THE   ROMANCE  OF 
MONTE    BEN1.     By    Nathaiiibi,    Hawthosjti. 
Boston  :  Tickros  *  Fields.    1860. 
As  the  glory   of   Ghiberti    rests  upon  his 
gates,  so  might  the  fame  of  Hawtborni  be  safely 
confided  to  his  prefaces.    Most  people   treat  pre- 
faces precise|y    as  they    treat    gates :  push  tliem 
aside  without  a  look,    bul  not   always   without  a 
.  word^  and  that  rather  the  reverse  of  complimen- 
tary; hurry  into  the  main  edifice,  and  think  no  more 
about  them.    And,  in  truth,  neither  gates  nor  pre- 
faces commonly  deserve  more  grace  than  they  re- 
ceive.   But  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary, 
and  HawibobheIb  of  these. 

JiAJt  Paul,  Nodus,  Sir  Waltxb  Scott,  are  in- 
deed bis  only  peer*.  This  quality  of  preface-' 
making  springs,  of  course,  from  a  certain  mag. 
nificence  pi  egotism;  the  egotism  of  a  per- 
fectly   sincere,    frank    and    honorable     genius, 
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accustomed  to  I  find  exquisite  delight  in  the 
work  it-docs,  and  lingering  when  the  last  touches 
have  been  laid  upon  the  roof  of  the  stately  edifice,  *) 
to  plant  vinos  about  the  pillars  of  the  porch,  and  » 
to  fret  its  friezes  with  a  last  regretful  ara-  *■ 
besque.  The  aufhor  of  the  Scarlet  Letter,  «v 
the  Utlythcdale  Romance,  and  the  Hoiue  ,• 
of  Scben  Gables,  has  just  built  him  a  new  "plea-  **• 
sure  dome,"  all  of  Etruscan  marbles  and  Soman  *N 
mosaics,  whioh  he  has  baptised  by  the  title  ofN 
the  Romhncc  of  Monte  Bern.  For  this,  too,  he  has  ,* 
reared  a  porch,  in  which  we  meet  him  onca  more  i 
as  we  have  met  him  so  often  before  -the  most  up.  < 
right  of  mystical  Inquisitors,  the  most  manly  of  ,■» 
daylight  dreamers,  the  most  dignified  of  spiritual  ? 
gossips.  But  having  taken  his  hand  to  enter  his  | 
new  Italian  house,  we  must  confess  at  once  and  1* 
candidly  that  we  are  sorry  he  has  built  it.  *- 

Acd  this  for  divers  reasons.    The  Romance  of*- 
Monte  Bern  is  a  purely-  speculative  romance,  inS 
which  the  romantic  element  is  utterly  <  depressed 
and  disheartened  by  the  vague  and  ■undisciplined 
conduct  of  Us  partner.  *  .  , 

Mr.  Wjtmrwmm ■>» >m  born  Oondamine  of  the 
secrets  of  nature.  Had  he  lived  in  the  middle 
■ges  to  would  hare  takes  to  alchemy  as  naturally 
as  Pabaousus.  The  passion  of  knowing  the  un- 
knowable ;  comprehending  the  incomprehensible, 
and  fathoming  the  unfathomable,  possesses  him  ab- 
solutely. This  is  the  key  to  that  perpetual  odor  of 
crucibles  and  catacombs  which  floats  through  all 
his  writings.  He  has  often  been  called  a  morbid 
writer ;  but  the  designation  is  no  more 
apt  to  him  than  it  would  be  to  Voh 
Ham imt  delving  into  the  social  geology  of  the 
worship  of  Bapbomkt.    His  mysticism  is  not  like 

the  mysticism  of  Pox,  for  instance— a  pearl  gen- 
erated by  disease.  The  genius  of  Pox  was  itself 
disordered,  and  the  subjects  upon  which  it  ezer- 
ercised  itself  had  struck  their  roots  into  the  writer's 
own  heart  and  brain.  There  could  be  no  better  proof 
of  this  than  the  sort  of  derision  which  you  see 
playing  about  the  lips  of  Pox  while  he  is  telling 
yon  his  weird  tales.  The  madman  laughs  at 
his  own  madness  and  at  you ;  a  secret, 
sardonic,  not  very  wholesome  laugh.  Haw- 
TBOEirx,  on  the  contrary,  has  all  the  honest 
intensity  of  an  amateur.  When  he  is  dealing  with 
the  strange  and  passionate  aspects  of  a  life  which 
he  has  thoroughly  studied,  and  has  analyzed  at 
bis  leisure,  Hawtbornx  accordingly  presents  you 
with  his  curious  speculations  upon  it  in  the  form 
of  such  dear,  such  well-defined,  such  inimitable 
resulting  studies  as  the  Minister's  Black  Veil,  the 
Birtk'Mark,  the  Blythdale  Romance,  the  Scarlet 
Letter. 

In  his  new  romance  of  Monte  Beni  he  has  not 
waited  for  the  golden  drop  to  lorm  before 
shaking  it  free  from  hia  pen.  The  book 
is  a  mere  fermentation  of  impressions. 
Plot  it  has  none,  nor  does  any  single  dominant 
idea  grow  through  it  to  the  close.  The  religious 
thought  which  alone  can  be  faintly  discerned 
glimmering  along  its  pages  from  the  first  white 
gleam  of  the  faun's  commencing  life  among  the 
forest  solitudes  of  a  sunlit  antiquity,  to  the 
broad  noon  of  mercy  and  love  which 
arches  over  the  paternal  figure  of  the 
bronze  Pope  at  Perugia,  is  dim  and  weak  at  the 
best.  All  that*  the  book  contains  of  vigorous  de- 
scription, of  touching  sentiment,  of  natural  criti- 
cism on  art  and  men,  has  an  interest  of  its  own ; 
but  as  a  romance  the  story  of  Monte  Beni  is  deso- 
lately incoherent.  In  his  worthier  works,  Haw- 
thorns has  commonly  succeeded  in  troubling  the 
waters  of  the  imagination  to  the  infinite  good  of 
his  readers.  In  this  he  simply  reveals  the 
troubling,  not  of  his  own  imagination  alone,  but  of 
bis  intellect,  and  even  of  his  conscience. 
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legends. 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  rectitude,-  independence, 
and  sagacity.  Mr.  Emerson  says  of  him  that  no  one 
was  so  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  ordinary  motives 
of  human  action.  He  wished  neither  riches,  nor 
fame,  nor  influence.  He  cared  to  be  himself  only, 
and  ho  held  the  world  and  modern  times  successful- 
ly at  bay.  But  he  was  entirely  unobtrusive.  Once 
or  twice  only,  by  the  urgent  request  of  others,  he 
Spoke  in  public,  but  without  especial  success,  for  he 
was,  in  no  degree  magnetic  or  impassioned,  and  his 
intellectual  habit  was  solitary  and  severe.  He  was 
truly  at  home*  in  the-  woods  or  on  the  water,  and  yet 
he  was  so  much  more  than  a  naturalist  merely,  like 
Cotton  or  any  of  the  amiable  observers  of  birds  and 
animals,  that  he  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  naturalist 
only  in  the  largest  sense.  He  was  quite  as  much 
thinker  as  he  was  observer,  and  he  was  familiar  with 
the  best  literature.  lib  chapter  on  Reading,  in  bis 
"AValden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods."  is  as  good  as  aay 
thing  ever  written  upon  the  «-ul>}ecL 

"No  wonder,"  bc'Bays,  "that  Alexander  carrkd 

the  Iliad  with  him  on  his  expeditions  in  a  precious 
casket.  A  written  word  is  the  choicest  of  relics. 
It  is  some-thing  at  once  more  intimate  with  us  and 
more  universal  than  any  other  work  of  art.  It  is 
the  work  of  art  nearest  to  life  itself.  It  may  be 
translated  into  every  language,  and  not  only  be  read, 
but  actually  breathed  from  all  human  lips — not  be 
represented  on  canvas  or  in  marble  onl}',  but  be 
carved  out.of  the  breath  of  life  itself.  The  symbol 
of  an  ancient  man's  thought  becomes  a  modern  man's 
speech.  Two  thousand  summers  have  imparted  to 
the  monuments  of  Grecian  literature,  as  to  her  mar- 
bles, only  a  maturer  golden  and  autumnal  tint,  for 
they  have  carried  their  own  serene  and  cheerful  at- 
mosphere into  all  lands,  to  protect  them  against  the 

corrosion  of  time Most  men  have  learned  to 

read  to  serve  a  paltry  convenience,  'as  they  have 
learned  to  cipher  in  order  to  keep  accdunts,  and  not 
be  cneated  in  trade ;  but  of  reading  as  a  rioble  intel- 
lectual exercise  they  know  little  or  nothing ;  yet 
this  only  is  reading,  in  a  high  sense,  not  that  which 
lulls  us  as  a  luxury,  and  suffers  the  nobler  faculties 
to  sleep  the  while,  but  what  we  have  to  stand  on 
tip-toe  to  read,  and  devote  our  most  alert  and  wake- 
ful hours  to." 

This  book,  the  record  of  his  residence,  his  thoughts, 
and  observations  durintr  the  time  he  lived  in  the 
woods  upon  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  in  Con*jrd, 
Massachusetts,  is  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind  in  any 
literature.  He  lived  in  his  cottage  about  two  j-ears. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  his  home  was  in  the  village. 
"I  found,"  he  saysy  "that  by  working  about  six 
weeks  in  a  year  I  could  meet  all  the  expenses  of 
living.  The  whole  of  my  winters,  as  well  as  most 
of  my  summers,  I  had  free  and  clear  for  study." 
The  cheerful  humor  with  which  he  details  his  wood- 
land experience  is  racy  and  delightful.  "Many  a 
traveler  came  out  of  his  way  to  see- me  and  the  in- 
side of  my  house,  and,  as  an  excuse  for  calling,  ask- 
ed for  a  glass  of  water.  I  told  them  that  I  drank 
at  the  pond,  and  pointed  thither,  offering  to  lend 
them  a  dipper."  "Restless -committed  men,  whose 
time  was  all  taken  up  in  getting  a  living  or  keeping 
it;  ministers  who  spoke  of  God  as  if  they  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  subject,  who  could  not  bear  all  kinds 
of  opinions ;  doctors,  lawyers,  uneasy  housekeepers, 
who  pried  into  my  cupboard  and  bed  when  I  was 

out — how  came  Mrs. to  know  that  my  sheets 

were  not  as  clean  as  hers? — young  men  who  had 
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ceased  to  be  young,  and  had  concluded  that  it  was 
safest  to  follow  the  beaten  track  of  the  profes- 
sions—all these  generally  said  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  do  so  much  good  in  my  position.  Ay!  there 
was  the  rub.  The<4>ld  and  infirm  and  the  timid,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  thought  most  of  sickness,  and 
sudden  accident,  and  death;  to*, them  life  seemed 
full  of  danger— -what  danger  is  there  if  you  don't 
think  of  any?— and  they  thought  that  a  prudent 
man  would  carefully  select  the  safest  position,  where 
Dr.  11 — -*--might  be  on  hand  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. To  them  the  village  was  literally  a  com-muni- 
t'j,  a  league  for  mutual  defense;  and  you  wculd  sup- 
pose that  they  w6uld  not  go  a  huckleberry ing  with- 
out a  medicihe-chf  st.  The  amount  of  it  is,  if  a4  man 
is  alive  there  is  always  danger  that  he  niav  die, 
though  the  danger  must  be  allowed  to  be  less  in 
projiortion  as  he  is  dead-and-alive  to  b^gin^wiUi. 
A  man  firs  as  many  risks  as  he  runs.'' 

Thorcau  was  a  Stoic,  but  he  was  in  no  s«n«-e  a 
cynic.  His  neighbors  in  the  viriagc  thought  him 
odd  and  whimsical,  but  his  practical  skill  as  a  sur- 
veyor and  in  wood-craft  was  known  to  them.  So 
man  was  his  enemy,  and  some'of  the  best  men  were 
his  fastest  friends.  But  bis  life  was  essentially  soli- 
tary and  reserved.  Careless  of  appearances  in  later 
days,  when  his  hair^and  beard  were  long,  if  you  had 
seen  him  in  the  woods  you  might  have  fancied  Orson 
passing  by  ;  but  had  you  stopped  to  talk  with  him, 
you  would  have  lelt  that  you  had  seen  the  shepherd 
of  Admetus's  flock,  or  chatted  with  a  wiser  Jaques. 
For  some  time  past  he  had  been  sinking  under  a  con- 
sumption. He  made  a  journey  to  the  West  a  year 
ago,  but  in  vain;  and  returned  to  die  quietly  at 
home. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  him  again,  last  No- 
vember, when  he  came  into  the  library  of  a  friend  to 
borrow  a  volume  of  Pliny's  letters.  -  He  was  much 
wasted,  and  his  doom  was'  clear.  But  he  talked  in 
the  old  strain  of  wise  gravity  without  either  senti- 
ment or  sadness.  His  conversation  fell  upon  the 
Indians  of  this  country,  of  our  obligations  to  them, 
and  our  ingratitude.  It  was  by  far  the  best  talk 
about  Indians  I  have  ever  heard  or  read ;  and  some- 
where among  his  papers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  mon- 
ument of  his  knowledge  of  them  andTegard  for.  them 
§urvives„ 

Mr,  Thoreau  was  the  neighbor  and  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Emerson,  who  read  a  discourse  aft  his  funeral. 
"  Referring  to  the.  Alpine  flower  A  delweiss,  or  noble- 
purity,  which  the  young  Switzers  sometimes  lose 
their  lives  in  plucking  from  its  perilous  heights,  he 
said:  'Could  we  pierce  to  where  he  is,  we  should 
see  him  wearing  profuse  cha^lets  of  it,  for  it  belonged 
to  him.'  Where  there  is  knowledge,  where  there  is 
virtue,  where  there  is  beauty,  where  there  is  pro- 
gress, there  is  now  his  home."  In.  a  poem  called 
"  Woodnotes,"  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Emerson  had  already  said  what  he  doubtless  felt 
of  this  valued  and  faithful  friend.  The  lines  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  author  is 
not  known  as.<a  poet,  although  few  men  haye  writ* 
ten  such  true  poetry : 

'"the  water-enureca  vrere  my  guide; 
1  tmvclwi  grateful  by  theip  eide," 
Or  through  their  channel  dry; 
They  led  me  through  the  thicket  damp, 
Through  brake  and  fern,_tj)u  headers'  curup, 
Through  beds  of  granite  cut  my  road, 
And  their  resistless  friendship  showed ; 
The  falling  waters  led  me, 
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Then  from  the  flute,  untouched  by  hands, 
There  came  a  low,  harmonious  breath : 
"  For  such  as  he  there  is  no  death ;  — 

His  life  the  eternal  life  commands ; 

Above  man's  aims  his  nature  rose  : 
The  wisdom  of  a  just  content 
Made  one  small  spot  a  continent, 

And  tuned  to  poetry  Life's  prose. 

"  Haunting  the  hilLs,  the  stream,  the  wild, 
Swallow  and  aster,  lake  and  pine, 
To  him  grew  human  or  divine,  — 

Fit  mates  for  this  large-hearted  child. 

Such  homage  Nature  ne'er  forgets, 
And  yearly  on  the  coverlid 
'Neath  which  her  darling  lieth  hid 

Will  write  his  name  in  violets. 

"  To  him  no  vain  regrets  belong, 
Whose  soul,  that  finer  instrument, 
Gave  to  the  world  no  poor  lament, 

But  wood-notes  ever  sweet  and  strong 

O  lonely  friend  !  he  still  will  be 
A  potent  presence,  though  unseen,  — 
Steadfast,  sagacious,  and  serene  : 

Seek  not  for  him,  —  he  is  with  thee." 
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Chpe  C^f,  By Henry  D.  Thoreau.  1  rn1.,V2 inn.  Boston: 
Ttcknnr  <*  Field*.— \\'o  have  always  bWii  charmed  with 
TtiorcauT*  books;  he  i* to  accurate  nn  o.t*er.vcrof  nnture, 
awl  write*  -with  mirh  uu.itTected  «iin{iHi-ity.  His  "Capo 
<W*  Is  novrhoro  it-M?  entertaining  and  iiistructlvy  than  1>« 
*W*»Wm»,"  lib.  "Maine  Wood*,"  or  lift  "Excursion*;"  and 
in  «uu*wp»mr*  of  U<«?  chiu-nctcr  of  hi*  subject,  is  often  «*reo 
Hu»e  ptewinss.  Mti'h  <>f  what  Tbt>rmii  say*  <<f  C«j>e  0«1 
ftiMtui*  u»  of  ttie  Atlantic  cxtnl  "f  \t»'  J*rwy. 


A   SUMMER    RAMBLE    TO   1BR    HEEMIt- 

DpilE  OF  THOB&OJ. 

To  the  Editors  6/  TheJ^omon  Journals 

Two  bite  of  buck  lie  before  me.  A  charm  goes  with 
them,  for  they  are  ralics  of  .the  home  of  a  New  England 
hermit. 

K  Some  years  ago,  a  forest  bird  was  heard  singing  In 
the^woods  thai  skirt  Walden  Pond  in  Concord,  Mass. 
There  was  a  wild  independence  in  those  woodland 
notes,  and  yet  a*,  times  a  rare  sweetness.  There  was  a 
finish  also,  the  result  only  of  culture.  The  readers  of 
America  have  not  forgotten  the  stir  that  the  quaint, 
vigorous  Ideas  of  Thoreau  made  when  published.  They 
went  through  our  phases  of  thought  about  nature  some- 
thing like  a  breeze  through  his  much-loved  Walden 
woods,  putting  the  leaves  into  a  flutter.  Balph  Waldo 
Emerson  at  the  dedication  of  the  Concord  Library 
justly  called  Thoreau  a  man  of  "  true  genius."  It  was 
in  March,  184£,  that  Thoreau  snouldered  an  ax  and 
went  down  to  Walderff  Pond  to  carry  out  a  singular  im- 
pulse that  had  come  to  him  (not  odd  to  that  nature),  to 
retire  to  the  woods  and  *here  build  himself  a  home. 
He  tells  us  that  a  railroad  shanty  which  he  purchased 
helped  out  his  materials.  He  gives  all  the  items  of  the 
cost  of  his  house,  even  to  a  cent's  worth  of  chalk,  and 
we^leam  that  for  ($28  12%)  twenty-eight  dollars 
twelve  cents  and  a  half,  an  independent  gentleman  caA 
furnish  himself  with  a  cover  and  a  hiding-place.  There 
he  [stayed  for  two  years  and  two  months,  living  in  a 
style  correspondingly  frugal.  There  those  snarp,  far- 
seeing  eyes  '.  went  all  through  the  woods,  peered  into, 
the  waters,  scanned  the  heavens,  bringing  back  such 
rare  sights. 

•  It  was  one  morning  last  summer  that  we  started  for 
WalderuPqnd  as  on  a  kind  of  pilerimage.  Before  we 
returned  we  were  determined  to  find  the  traces  of  that 
hermi  t^bome.  The  pondjrippied  and  flashed  in  all  the  old 
beauty  that  charmed  Thoreau.  There  was  the  maryel- 
ousjsea-grten  tint  he  described,  tns  cool,  clear  depths, 
the  firm,  rocky  border:  One  innovation  had  made  its 
appearance,  the  irregular  bHildingsjput  up  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  pond  for  the  convenience  of  picnic  parties. 
That  would  vex  any  solitaire's  soul.  One  of  the  boats 
kept  on  the  pond  carried  us  over  to  a  secluded  corner. 
There  Is  a  path  striking  back  into  the;;  woods.  '  It  is 
plainly  a  path beaten  out  by  human  feet,  though  the 
spring  grass  has  tried  to  carpet  It,  and  autumn  flung 
down  its  mats  of  brown  leaves.^;  We.  follow  it  up  a 
short^distance,  and  then  making  a  slight  digression, 
find  an  excavation,  it  is  not  a  gulloy  'washed  out  by 
tne  rairi,  or*  a  hollow  where  the  earth  has  subsided,  but 
an  excavation.  Nature  with  her  busy  growth  tries  to 
conceal  it,  but  here  is  a  place  that  Jbas  heen  dug  out. 
And  see  these  pieces  of  brick  and  the  white  dust  of 
mortar;  •  as ;  if '  ;a  f  cnimhey'  had1  crunrbled  just 
here..-,  HThfe"kvil,;.  the  hermit's  .:!icella)rV  the  site 
b't  Thorean's  fdrest  home.  Here  he  stoo#  and  heard 
tiie  wild  geese  calling  ovwhead  in  anturon,  and  lis- 
tened in  spring  to  the /'striped  sqnfaei's  chirpi"'  He 
goes  oat  t^  ~|fti/.AflWft|tt^tft.,^ 

andmaples^  He  caresaes  as  if  chosen  -  companies the 
tfte  lfipe^ierl^ 
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Concord  Authors  Continued. 

Concoud,  Mass.,  Aug.  8th/  1877. 
To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Gazette: 

Henry  D.  Thoreau,  the  "poet- 
naturalist"  as  he  has  been  called, 
comes  next  in  the  list  of  Concord 
authors.  What  the  poetic  part  of 
his  reputation  is  based  upon,"  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover,  •  unless  it  be 
some  of  his  prose  passages,  which 
are  certainly  very  imaginative,  and 
full  of  poetic  thought.  If  to  be  a 
poet,  requires  that  he  shall,  in  Jus 
best  way,  utter  his  thoughts  in  me 
trical lines,  I  fear  that  Thoreau  would 
not  be  pronounced  by  the  critics  a 
success,  for  wherever  he  has  attemp- 
ted so  to  express  himself,  it  is  the 
poorest  part  of  his  writings  His 
poetry,  so  called,  appears  forced  and 
unnatural,  as  if  he  had  an'  ambition 
to  shine  in  a  direction  where  he  had 
not  the  proper  fire  to'  produce  the 
desired  result.  Such  is  my  impres- 
sion, though  I  may  not  be  compe- 
tent to  judge.  A  very  keen  observer 
of  nature  in  all  its  minuteness,  noth- 
ing around  or  above  him,  wherever 
he  went,  seems  to  have  escaped  his 
notice,  from  the  minutest  insect,  or 
blade  of  grass  under  his  feet,  up  to 
the  skies  above  him,  and  what  he  has 
noticed,  he  has  described  with  ad- 
mirable effect,  and  with  more  or  less 
poetic  beauty,  according  as  his  im- 
agination has  been  exercised  a't  tlie 
time. 

I  have  always  considered  Thoreau, 
in  his  philosophical  ramblings,  as 
rather  an  indifferent  disciple,  if  not 
a  bold  imitatfcfiTof  Emerson,  though 
such  a  view  of  him  would  scarcely  1?e 
admitted  or  acknowledged  by  Emer- 
son himself,  for  jze  seems  to  rever= 
ence  the  jnemoiy  of  Thoreary  as 
though  he>ad  been  one  of  the  wcu- 
ders  of ;the  age. 

Th<writings-of  Emerson  were,  at 
fijst  often  misunderstood  and  mis 
interpreted,  but  in  Thoreau  they  met 
with  an  appreciative  soul,  willing 
and  ready  to  receive  and  nourish 
them  as  precious  seeds  in  his  garden, 
andtherein  they  have  undoubtfedK- 
brought  forth'  good  and  abundant 
fruit.  I  do  not,  therefore/  desire  to 
intimate  that  Thoreau  lacked  origi- 
nality.   Par  from  it.     But  it  is  safe 
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to  say  that  if    thfcre^had    been  no 
Emerson,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should 
ever  have  heard  of  Thoreau  as  he  \tafi 
a  right  to  be  heard  of  now.    ^Ilis 
books  are  full  of  good  things,  and 
charming  to  read.      One  should  be 
out  of  doors  while  reading  them,   to 
enjoy  them  most,   for  his    was  an 
out-door  life.     It  is  wonderful  how 
much  he  saw,   and  With  his   poetic 
philosophy  talked  about,  that  others 
would  pass  by  unnoticed     Read  for 
instance,  these  thoughts  that  came 
to  him  while  standing  under  a  tele 
graph  wire,  -listening  to  the  music 
the  wind  made  upon  it: 

"  How  much  the  ancients  would 
have  made  of  it !  To  have  had  a 
harp  on  so  great  a  scale,  girdling  the 
very  earth,  and  played  on  by  the 
winds  of  every  latitude  and  long* 
tude,  and  that  harp  were  (so  to 
speak)  the  manifest  blessing  of 
Heaven  on -a  work  of  man's.  Shall 
we  not  now  add  a  tenth  muse  to 
those  immortal  nine  ?  To  read  that 
the  ancients  stretched  a  wire  around 
the  earth,  attaching  it  to  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  on  which  they  sent 
messages  by  one  named  Electricity, 
father  of  Lightning  and  Magnetism, 
— swifter  far  than  Mercury — the 
stern  commands  of  war  and  news  of 
pdace,  and  that  the  winds  caused 
this  wire  to  vibrate,  so  that  it  emit* 
ted  a  harp-like  and  iEolian  music  in 
all  the  lands  through  which  it  passed, 
as  if  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  the 
gods  in  this  invention." 

Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when 
some  song  or  another  may  be  chaun- 
ted  by  means  of  the  telephone  at  one 
time  to  all  the  nations,  and  then  the 
above  may  be  quoted  as  prophecy. 

Thoreau  once  visited  Staten  Is- 
land, and  in  describing  some  scenery 
elsewhere,  he  thus. refers  to  it:  "It 
reminded  me  of  the  homesteads  of 
the  Hugunots,  on  Staten  Island. 
The  hills  in  the  interior  of  this  Is- 
land, though  comparatively  low,  are 
penetrated  in  various- cBrections^by 
similar  sloping  valleys  on  a  humble 
scale,  gradually  narrowing  and  rising 
to  the  center,  and  at  the  head  of 
these  the  Cugunots,  who  were  the 
first  settlers,  placed  their  houses, 
quite  within  the  land*  in  rural  and 
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miles  at  sea.  The  effect  was  similar, 
since  I  had  no  means  of  measuring 
distances,  to  seeing  a  painted ,.  ship 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  thro' 
a  magic  lantern." 

What  year  Thoreau  was  on  Staten 
Island,  I  do  not  know,  but  probably 
about  forty  years  ago.  I  confess 
my  ignorance  as  to  the  facts  in  the 
above  extract,  particularly  as  to  the 
Hugunot's  tree.  Is  there  such  a  tree 
still  standing  any  where  on  the 
shores  of  Staten  Island  ?  If  so,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  all 
about  it. 

I  knew  Thoreau  well 
were  school-boys  together 
considered  by  most  of  us'  boys  as 
rather  stupid,  and  unsympathetic, 
though  by  no  means  a  poor  scholar. 
I  suppose  we  thought  him  stupid 
because  he  did  not  join  heartily  in 
our  plays.  I  cannot  recollect  that 
he  ever  played  with  us  at  all.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  fun  in  him.  "We 
used  to  bother  him  a  good  deal  call- 
ing him  "  the  fine  scholar  with  a  big 
nose."  His  quietness  was  mdre  no- 
ticeable, no  doubt,  from  the  con- 
trast between  him  and  his  •  brother 
John,  who  was  as  chock  full  of  fun 
as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  I  remember 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  his  sitting 
on  the  fence  by  the  old  brick  school- 
house,  telling  stories  to  the  bovs, 
and  ^aalring  our  sides  ache  with 
laughter,  or  our  eyes  flood  with 
tears.  He  would  for  hours  together 
pour  out  a  continual  stream  of  anec- 
dotes, .sb  full  of  wit,  humor,  and  pa- 
thos, that  it  seemed  to  me  a  wonder 
then,  as  it  does  even  now  when  I 
think  it.  I  liked  him  better  than  his 
brother,  though  the  former  ,  did  at 
times  invent  some  most  improbable 
stories.  They  now*  sleep  side  by 
side  in  the  Concord  cemetery. 

A.  M. 
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five;  rather  Blender,  but  of  a  fine  mould,,  &**&< jr  £*******£ 
and  with  a  presence,  which  touched  you  '^^*Xu-'      J '     ' 
with  the  feeling  of  pert  ect  purity ,  as  newly-    l        * 
opened  roses  do.    And  it  was  a  clear,  rose- 
tinted  face  he  turned  to  you,  delicate  to 
look  at  as  the  face  of  a  girl,  and  great  gray 


Henry  Thoreau. 

Some  time  in  June,  1861,  Henry  Tho- 
reau came  to  see  me,  on  his  way  westward, 
and  impressed  me  so  deeply  by  his  pres- 
ence and  fine,  frank  speech,  that  I  can 
see  him  still,  and  hear  him,  almost  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  did  that  day. 

He  was  something  over  forty-  years  of 
age  then,  but  would  have  passed  for  thirty- 


eyes,  the  seer's  eyes,  full  of  quiet  sun^ 
shine.  It  was  a  strong  face,  too,  and  the 
nose  was  especially  notable,  being,  as  Con- 
way said  once  of  Emerson's,  a  sort  of  in- 
terrogation-mark to  the  universe;  and  his 
voice  was  low,  but  still  sweet  of  tone, 
though  the  organs  were  all  in  revolt  just 
hen,  while  his  words  were  as  distinct  and 
true  to  the  ear  as  those  of  a  great  singer. 
[noticed,  also^  that  he  nevor  wont  back 
on  his  tracks  to  pick  up  the  fallen  loops  of 
a  sentence,  as  commonplace  talkers  do. 
He  would  hesitate  sometimes  just  an  in- 
stant, for  the  right  word,  or  to  master  the 
trouble  in  the  chest,  perhaps^  but  when  he 
was  through, ,  the  sentence  was  perfect, 
and  so  natural  to  the  man,  tnat,  when  I 
read  his  books  now,  alter  all  these  years, 
I  do  not  hear  my  own  voice  within  my 
reading,  but  the  voice  I  heard  that  day. 

This  is  the  picture  I  treasure  Of  Henry 
Thoreau  as  I  saw  him  and  heard  him  a 
year  before  he  died.  Then  I  went  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  to  look  at  his  grave  and 
Walden  Woods  and  the  pond,  and  with 
Conway,  who  was  living  at  Concord,  sought 
out  the  spot  where  he  had  made  his  her- 
mitage. We  had  a  rare  talk,  also,  with 
Emerson  about  him,  as  we  sat  eating  ripe 
pears,  of  which  he  had  a  great  store  hid- 
den away  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  his 

study.  He  selected  the.  best  for  his  visit- 
ors, with  the  hospitality  of  an  Arab,  taking 
the  second-best  himself,  pear  for  pear, 
without  flinching.  That,  also,  was  a  rare 
day  in  my  life.  Concord  and  the  woods 
and  the  talk  with  the  man  in  all  the  world 
who 'had  known  Thoreau  best,  seemed  to 
give  permanence  to  the  photograph  I  had 
taken  of  him  a  year  and  a  half -before,  and 
to  bring  out  the  lights  and  shadows  per- 
fect for  all  time.  We  are  not  sure  it 
would  pay  to.  see  .some  men  who  have 
touched  us  by  their  genius,  but  it  seems  to 
me  now  it  was  quite  essential  to  see  Tho- 
reau as  I  did  that  day  in  my  own  home,  and 
hear  him  talk,  because  he  was  so  simply 
and  entirely  the  man  1  had  thought  of  as 
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he  living. now,  he  would  be  sure  to  protest 
against  being  classified,  and  the  protest 
holds  good,  to  my  mind,  when  he  cannot 
sneak  to  us  across  the  silence.  Apart 
iron*  his  fellows  in  the  whole  world,  as  he 
was  in  Qoucord,  a  spirit  so  free  has  won 
the  right  to  stand  alone.  Like  Harry 
Wynd  in  the  dtorv,  he  fought  for  his  own 
hand.  They  imprisoned  him  once  about 
some  small  matter  of  a  poll-tax;  but  then 
he  says,  "I  saw  that  if  there- was  a  wall  of 
stono  betwetm-~igB~  aTkr^nry^-townBrnen, 
there  was  a  still  more  difficult  one  wrclimb 
or  break  through  before  they  could  be  as 
free  as4 1  was";  and  so  it  must  be  in  some 
sure  way  with  him  now,  when  we  would 
bring  him  within-even  our  wide  and  free 
lines.  If  ,1'the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father"  means  the  one  singular  and  sep- 
arate soul  of  the  sort,  Thoreau  also  may 
claim  such  a  title.  We  have  no  more  like 
him. 

It  was  said  of  one  for  whom  I  keep  a 
warm  place  in  my  nature,  "He  will  be  a 
wild  man";  and  so  I  love  to  think  of 
Thoreau  as  another  Ishmael,  wild  but 
wholesome  from  his  youth,  and  nourishing 
in  his  boy's  heart  and  brain  the  very  dis- 
sidence  of  dissent.  We  know  very  little 
about  his  life  in  those  days,  but  are  at  no 
loss  to  trace  some  of  its  more  pregnant 
conditions.  Grand  old  Dr.  Ripley  was 
"priest  and  king  in  Concord  then,  and 
would  tolerate  no  freedom  outside  his  own 
proper,  supremacy.  "His  throne  was  his 
character,"  Dr.  Hosmer  says,  who  knew 
him  well,  and  he  sat  upon  it  a  born  king, 
arbitrary  and  .imperious,  some  said,  but 
still  a  whole,  grand  mam  He  was  sixty- 
three  years  minister  of  his  church,  and 
monarch,  and  in  all  these  years  it  would 
be  natural  that  those  w no  were  ruled  by 
him  should  answer  fairly  to  his  will;  bu,tl 
love  to  Imagine  that,  quit*  unawares,  he 
met  his  match  in  this  bqy.  I  think  of  the 
lad  v  in  the  meeting-house,  watching  the 
old  man  with  those  great  gray  eyes,  and 
by  no  means  content,  from  the  time  When 
he  began  to  think  for  himself;  ta  let  doc- 
trine or  dogma  pass  without  challenge. 
He  is  a_  freethinker  a|  any  rata  and  a 
free  aginff When  we  flrsuind  him,  with  no 
solder  of  the  stereotype  about  him,  but  a 
clean  and  separate  type,  and  bound  to  live 
his  life  in  his  own  way,  no  matter  what 
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the  world  about  him  may  say  or  do.  He 
cdald  say,  also,  "I  was  born  free,"  and 
that  incident  of  the  pencil  he  made  is  the 
first  clear  revelation  to  me  of  this  free 
spirit.  It  was  a  perfect  pencil;  but  when 
it.  was  done  and  might  have  opened  the 
way  to  a  fortune,  he  would  make  no  more 
lest,  as  I  imagine,  he  should  frfid,  in  no 
long  time,  that  his  life  was  hidden  away  in 
pencils,  and  then  "  Thoreau,  Maker ,"  would 
be  all  that  was  left  of  the  man,— a  stroke 
well  worth  the  attention  even  of  those  of 
u*j&rho  make  sermons. 

It  was  this  spirit,  again,  wild  but  whole- 
some, which  lured  him  into.  Walden  Woods, 
and  compelled  him  for  a  time  to  turn  her- 
mit   Wordsworth  says: — 

"The  World  is  too  much  with  as;  late  and  soon 
Getting' and  spending,  we  lay  waste  oar  powers; 
Little  we  pee  ia  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  give  Oar  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon." 

So  thought  Thoreau.  "  I  see  young 
men,  my  townsmen,"  said  he,  "  whose 
misfortune  it  »  to  have  inherited  farms. 
Better  if  they  bad  been  born  in  the  open 
pasture  and  suckled  by  a  wolf,  that  they 
might  have  seen,  with  clearer  eyes  what 
field,  they  Were  called  to  labor  in.  Who 
made  them  serfs  of  the  soil?  Why  should 
they  begin  digging  their  graves  as  soon  as 
they  are  born?  How  many  a  poor  immor- 
tal soul  have  l  met,  well-nigh  crashed  and 
smothered  under  its  load  I  The  better 
part  of  the  man  is  soon  plowed  into  the 
soil  for  compost.  It  is  a  fool's  life,  as 
they  will  find  when  they  get  to  the  end  of 
it,  if  not  before." 

So  Thoreau  was  not  led  up  into  the  wil- 
derness to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  but  to 
be  free  from  what  he  felt,  to  be  an  evil 
thraldom,  and  to  draw  near  to  God  in  his 
own-  way. 

I  would  love  to  know,  too,  whether  the 
germ  of  this  adventure  may  not  be  found 
in  certain  protest's  the  youth  had  to  make 
against  the  good  old  doctor's  dogmas, 
about  the  smirching  and  befouling  of  this 
world  of  ours  in.  the  Fall.  It  was  not  a 
fallen  world  to  Thoreau,  nor  was  -  he  a 
fallen  man;  and. bo  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that  Eden  might  be  still  hidden  away  in 
Walden  Woods,  and  he  might  find  it;  and 
he  did  find  it,  and  the  wild  things  came 
about  him  in  the  old,  companionable 
way.     No   more    exquisite  picture   was 
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no  Eden  with  the  helpmeet  left  out;  nor 
can  I.  Still  here  is  the  man  in  such  an 
Eden  as  he  could  find  by  himself,  and 
ready,  to  affirm  against  any  elder  Word, 
that  there  may  be  a  life  in  which  it  is 
good  for  the  man  to  be  alone.  The  most 
of  us  may  not  agree  with  him;  but  we 
may  be  well  content  that  he  should  agree 
with  himself  so  entirely,  and  with  that 
world  he  took  into  his  heart,  and  leave  us 
Walden  as  the  fruit  of  his  adventure.  "I 
went  to  the  woods,"  he  says,  ^because  I 
wanted  to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of 
life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  what  it 
had  to  teach  me."  So  did  the  great  King- 
in  the  old  days,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
blessed  the  Most  High  God.  George  Eliot 
says: — 

"On  solitary  souls  the  universe 
Looks  down  Inhospitable;  and  the  hnman  heart 
Finds  nowhere  shelter  bnt  in  hnman  kind." 

But  that  which  might  be  a  Dane  to  the 
most  of  us  was  no  doubt  a  priceless  bless- 
ing to  Thoreau.  The  solitude  suited  him 
as  it  did  St.  Robert  of  Knaresborough, 
who  had  exactly  Thoreau's  faculty  for, 
communion  with  our  poor  brothers  that 
run  and  fly. 

And  this  free  spirit,  resolute  to  solve 
such  problems  as  were  brought  to  it  in  its 
own  way  and  to  call  no  man  master,  is 
the  one  link,  if  there  be  one,  which  con- 
nects Thoreau  with  the  great  company  of 
liberal  preachers  outside  the  pulpit;  and 
the  sermon  he  preaches  to  us  clusters 
about  the  text, — 

"To  thine  own  self  he  true, 

And  it  shall  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

And  it  is  a  sermon  well  worth  our  no- 
tice, though  the  mutterings  we  are  hear- 
ing against  individualism  should  increase 
to  a  howl  and  end  in  a  vast  crusade  to  put 
us  all  again  in  the  traces.  We  •  need  these 
souls  in  every  age ,  furl  to  the  brim  with 
the  dfcsidence  Of  dissent;  men  who  will 
take  no  man's  say-so,  because  God  has 
whispered  to  them  a  greater  Word;  who 
will  neither  be  led"  nor  lead,  but  just  live 
their  own  life  in  their  own  way,  and  then 
report  to  us  what  they  have  found  that 
We  cannot  And  who  are  quite  content  to 
work  in  the  harness  and  blend  kindly  with 
Our  kind.    Ou  the  fai  frontier  a  man  will 
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drop  into  the  settlements  and  offer  his  wild 
meat,  now  and  then,  for  the  home-made 
bread  and  wlfpterarirutts  e/cffility  Are  *» 
his  mind,  and  the.  folks  are  glad  to  see 
him  and  make  the  exchange,  and  have 
him  tell  them*  of  his  life  and  adventures. 
So  Thoreau  comes  to  us  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness with  his  treasures,  and  we  may  well 
give  him  this  good  welcome  he  has  won. 
When  Parker  Pillsbury  went  to  see  him 
as  he  lay  a-dying,  he  said:  "Thoreau,  you 
are  so  neat  the  line  now,  can  you,  not  see 
something  M  the  other  side,  some  glimpse 
or  gleam  of  the  waiting  world?"  "One 
world  at  a  time,  Parker,"  he  whispered 
cheerily.  And  it  was  the  watchword,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  his  whole  life.  One 
world  at  a  time;  and  he  saw  that  well  and 
served  it  well  according  to  the  nature  God 
gave  him,  and  in  the  short  space  allowed 
for  his  life.  A  free  man  to  the  core  ox  his 
nature,  with  strict  limitations,  but  within 
these  whole  and  sound  and  true,  his  life  is 
our  sermon,  because — 

"The  spirit  which  from  God  is  made 

The  noblest  of  its  kind, 
Asks  hot  the  help  of  rules  that  serve 

To  guido  the  feebler  mind. 
It  soars,  however  bold  ife»  flight, 

Bight  onward,  safe  and  free, 
And  all  that  schools  and  books  can  teach 

In  its  own  self  can  see. 
What  charms  this  soul  all  souls  must  charm, 

What  grieves  it  saddens  all; 
It  holds  the  choices  of  the  world 
.    Within  its  subtle  thrall." 

— Bobert  Collyer,  in  Unity  for  Aug.  1. 


THOREAU,  THE  POET-PHILOSOPHEIl. 

Nrw  PaNoagM  From    His   Journal*,  Re.nl 
.    at  Ihe  C'oncord  Suuiuier  School  By  Iff.  G. 
0.  Blake  of  Worcester. 

At  the  School  of  Philosophy  on  Wed  lesday 
evening,  August  11,  Mr  Blake,  the  friend  and 
literary  Jegatee  of  Thweau,  read  passages  from 
his  unpublished  journals,  with  the  following 
prefatory  remarks : — 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Nation,  referrim; 
to  some  extracts  from  Thoreau's  journal  which 
were  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  said 
that  he  regarded  their  prime  value  as  consisting 
in  the  observations  of  nature  which  they  con- 
tained. Their  poetry  he  put  second,  and  their 
philosophy  last.  I  am  inclined  to  reverse  this 
order  (if  the  three  can  with  any  propriety  be 
separated),  putting  the  philosophy  first,  though, 
of  course,  I  do  not  meau  by  philosophy  specula- 
tion or  metaphysics,  for  it  is  well  known  how 
foreign  these  things  were  from  hlra.  But  if  a 
genuine  lover  of  wisdom  is  a>  philosopher- it 
would  be  hard  to  find  one  who  deserved  the 
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sneech,  "Rebellion  subdued,  slaves  freed,  great 
Sic  ways  constructed,  homestead  >ws, 
natur^lizaSon  treaties,  public  credit  reestab- 
lished,  debt  diminished,  sound  curreucy  restored, 
riagxespected,  lor  these  things  indeed,  but  not 
f<y  these  things  alone  or  chiefly  the  republican 
party  lives.  The  republic  lives,  the  republican 
party  lives,  that  every  man  within"  our  borders 
may' live  in  a  happy  home,  may  cast  and  have 
counted  his  equal  vole,  may  send  his  child  at 
the  public  charge  to  a  free  school."  Thoreau 
went  but  a  step  farther,  counting  the. home,  the 
vote,  the  school  as  of  no  Value  except  as  they 
helped  the  individual  to  lead  a  worthy  life,  and 
it  was  to  this,  the  end  of  all  good  institutions 
aud  the  source  from  whence  their  goodness 
Hows.,  that  he  early  turned  wi^h  all  simplicity 
aud  directness.  Instead  of  giving  himself  to 
some  profession  or  business  wnereby  he  hiight 
earn  those  superfluities  which  men  have  agreed 
to  call  a  living,- instead  of  thus  .earning  a  posi- 
tion in  society  and  so  acting  upon  it,  instead  of 
tryiug  to  see  how  the  town,  the  state,  the  coun- 
try might  be  better  governed,  so  tliat  future 
generations  might  come  nearer  to  the 
ideal  life,  he  proposed  to  *  lead  .  that  ilite 
at  once  himself,  as  far  as__  possible. 
"Life  is  so  shorfy^he  said,  "that  it  is;  not  wise 
-to  rake  roundabout  ways,  uor  can  we  spend 
much  time  in  watting.  It  is  absolutely  necesary 
then  that  we  should  do  as  we  are  doing.  Are 
Vic  ihttHf  amd^r  cbV.5?Ai.nns  to^  the  d«vik  WKe 
Tom  Wafker?  Though  it  is  late  to  leave  off  this 
wrong  way,  it  will  seem  early  the  moment  we 
begin  iq  the  right  way,  instead  of  mid-af  ternoou 
it  will  be  .only  morning  with  us.  We  have  not 
got  half-way  to  dawn  yet.  I  know  what  is  said 
as  to  the  falseness  of  such  a  course,  that  the 
only  true  way  isi;o  assume  the  complex  bur- 
dens- of-society  and  lead  an  ideal  life  in  the 
midst  of  them.  People  are  ready  enough  to  pursue, 
this  course  aud  we  see  Everywhere  with  what 
results  to  the  individual,  we  know  by  experience, 
and  observation  how  commonly  the  fountains 
of  life  are  choked  by  a  devotion  to  instrumen- 
talities. It  might  have  been  pain  in  Martha  to 
lead  the  ideal  life  while  careful-  and  troubled 
about  many  things,  but  it  was  a  wise  person, 
who  said  that  Mary  had  chosen  the  better  part." 
As  Thoreau  puts  it^ "It  is  not  easy  to  make  .Bur 
lives  respectable  by-any  course  of  activity.  We 
must  repeatedly  withdraw  into"  our  shells  of 
thought  somewhat  helplessly;  yet  there  is  more 
than  philosophy  in  that." 

I  am  glad  that  he  felt  called  upon  to 
turn  aside  from  the  common  path  and 
devote  himself  mainly,  not  to  institutions, 
but  to  the  eud  which  these  have  in  view,  to 
simple  living,  to  thought,  intercourse  with 
nature,  and  the  highest  human  society,  whether 
in  persons  or  books.  The  fruits  of  this  course 
we  hud  in  his  writings,  and  I  think  they  amply 
justify  it.  I  should  not  dare  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  them  for  any  help  he  might  have  given 
us  as  an  active  and  useful  member  of  society  in 
the  common  sense.  These  writings^-arboundiilg 
in  what  is  of  deepest  concern  to  us  all,  uttered 
with  a  strength  of  conviction  to  which  his  whole, 
life  bore  witness,  make  tit  plain  that  Thoreau 
had  chosen  the  right  path  for  himself  as  few 
men  do,  that  in  no  other  way  could' he  have 
served  humanity  so  well.  He  describes  his 
position  in  the  lines: — 
'  "1  had  but  few  companions  on  the  shore; 

They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon  the  sen;. 

Yet  oft  I  think  the  ocean  they've  sailed  o'er 

Is.  deeper  known  upon  the  strand  to  uie. 

"The  middle  sea  contains  no  crimson  dulse, 
Its  deeper  waves  cast  cp  no  pearls  to  view; 
-  Along  the  shore  my  hand  is  on  its  pulse',. 
And  I  converse  with  many  a  shipwrecked  crew." 

In  a  passage  of  his  journal  he.  justifies  what 
many  would  find  fault  with  as  his  incomplete- 
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ness,  or  cne-sideness.  "If  I  do  no  keep  step 
with  my  companions  it  is  because  I  have  a 
different  drummer.  Let  a  man  step  to  the 
music  which  he  has,  however  measured 
and  however  far  away.  Is  it  important 
that  I  should  be  matured  as  soon  as  au  apple- 
tree,  age  as  soon  as  an  oak?  -May  not  my  life 
in  nature,  in  proportion  as  lc  is  supernatural,  be 
only  the  spring  and  infertile  portion  of  my 
spirit's  Kfe.  Shall  I  turn  my  spring  to  summer? 
May  I  not  sacrifice  a  hasty  and  petty  complete- 
ness here  to  entireness  there?  If  my  curve  is 
large,  why  bend  it  to  a  smaller  circle?  The 
society  which  I  was  made  for  is  not  here.  Shall 
I  then  substitute"  for  the  anticipation  of  that 
this  poor  reality?  I  would  rather  have,  the  un- 
mixed expectation  of  that  than  this  reality.  If 
life  is  a  waiting,  so  be  it,  I  will  not  be  ship- 
wrecked ou  a  vain  reality.  Shall  I  with  pains 
erect  a  heaven  of  blue  glass  over  myself,  though 
when  it  is  done  I  shall  be  sure  to  gaze  still  on 
the  true  ethereal  heaven  far  above  as  if  the 
former  were  not'"' 

Though  Thoreau  tboft  no  active  part  in 
society ,"he  was  far  from  being  a  misanthrope, 
on.*,  of  those  who  rail  at  men  and  find  Jittle 
pea.ee  in  solitude,  "who,  to  adopt  his  language 
somewhat  altered,  are*  unfit  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  themselves  because  f hey  Have  not 
the  element  of  companionship  with  otners,  and 
whose  lives  breathe  discontent  and  discourage- 
ment. He  had  his  wealcer^  hours  and  is  reafciy 
to  confess  them,  though  by  principle  be  speaks 
Ydlhrtr  from  his  strength  than  his  weakness;  *ud 
his  Words  ar.e  full  of  health  and  courage.  It 
was  from  an  "insatiable,  persistent  thirst/  for 
true  society  thatMie  avoided  the  false \ 

.    —"the  fake  society  of  men, 

For  earthly  greatness 

All  heavenly  comforts  rarefies-to  »ix." 

On  this  matter  let  me  quote  his  own  words,  for 
I  shall  flfespsir  of  describing  his  position  so 
well:— 

As  for  the  dispute  about  solitude  and  society, 
any  comparison  is  impertinent.  It  is  an  idling 
down  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  a  mountain, 
instead  of  climbing  steadily  to  its  top.  Of 
course  you  will  be  glad  of  all  the  society  you 
can  get  to  go  up  with.  Will  you  go  to  glory 
with  me?  is  the  burden  of  the  song.  I  love 
society  so  much  that  I  swallowed  it  all. at  a 
gulp,  that  is,  all  that  came  in  my  way.  It  is 
uot  that  we  love  to  be  aloue,  but  that  we  love 

ttf  soar,  and,  when  we  do  soar  the  company 
grows  thinner  and  thinner  till  there  is  none  at 
all.  It  is  either  the  "Tribune"  on  the  plain,  a 
sermon  on  the  mount,  or  a  very  private  ecstasy 
still  higher  up.  We  are  not  the  less  to  aim  at 
the  summits,  though  the  multitude  does  not 
ascend  them.  Use  all  the  society  that  will  abet 
you. 

Here  as  everywhere  in  Thoreau's  writings  we 
see  the  end  for  which  he  lived.  My  own  account 
of  it  has  been  so  inadequate  that  I  am  anxious 
to  quote  his  own  published  words  further  on  the 
subject.  "He  alone,"  he  says,  "is  the  truly  en- 
terprising or  practical  man  who  succeeds  in 
•maintai)iin<j  his  soul  here.  Have  we  not  our 
«verlasting  life  to  get?  and  is  not  that  the  only 
excuse  at  last  for-eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or 
even  carrying  an  umbrella  when  it  rains?  A 
man  might  as  well  devote  himself  to  raising 
pork,  as  to  fatteuipg  the  bodies,  or  temporal 
part  merely,  of  the  whole  human  family.  If  we 
made  the  true  distinction  we  should  almost  all 
of  us  be  seeu  to  be  in  the  almshouse  for  souls." 
Again,  "Suppose  a  man  were  to  sell  the  hue,  the 
least  amount  of  coloring  matter  in  the  super- 
ficies of  his  thought,  for  a  farm, — were  to  ex- 
B'hange  an  absolute  and  infinite  value  for  a  rela- 
tive aud  finite  one,  to  gain  the  whole  world  and 
Jose  his  own  soul." 
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came  to  Thoreau  when  lying  in  his  tent,  at  night, 
he  listened  to  the  distant  drummer.  "For  in  the 
night,  as  we  were  falling  asleep  bn  the  bank  of 
the  Merrimack,  we  heard  some  tyro  .beating  a. 
i hum  incessantly,  in  preparation  for  a  country 
anuster,  as  we  heard,  ami  we  thought  of  the 
.line: — 

'When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  oTnight , 
"We  could  have  assured  him  that  "bis  beat  would 
be  answered,  and  the  forces  be  mustered.  Fear 
3iot,  thou  drummer  of  the  night,  we  too  will 
be  there.  And  still  he  drummed  on  in  silence 
suid  the  dark.  This  stray  sound  from  a  fai^off 
sphere  came  to  our  oars  from  time  to  tiifle*.  far, 
wwect,  and  significant,  and  we  listened  with 
Mich  an  unprejudiced  sense  as  if  for  the  first 
time  we  heard  at  all.  No  doubt  he  was  an  in- 
significent  drummer  enough,  but  his  music  af- 
forded lis  a  prime  and  leisure  hour  and  we  felt 
thafwe^were  in  season  wholly.  These  simple 
sounds  related  us  to  the" stars.  Aye,  there  -was 
a  logic  hrtheni  so  convincing  tba^M*  combined 
**4€f  of  mankind  .could  never  maKt  "10  doubt 
tntftr  feflncIn«rows. 

Then  idle  Time  ran  gadding  by, 
And  left  mo  with  Eternity  alone; 

I  see,  smell,  taste,  hear,  feel,  that  everlasting 
something  to  which  we  are  allied,  at  once  our 
maker,  our  abode,  our  destiny,  our  very  selves. 

INow  chiefly  is  my.natalhour. 

And  only  now  my  prime  of  life. 

J  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold, 

Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  hath  bought, 

"Which  wooed  nie  young  and  woes  me  old, 

And  to  this  evening  hath  me  brought."  • 

It  was  the  light  shining  through  such  passages 
as  these  which  guided  Tboreau's  life,  regulating 
:ill  its  details:  This  was  his  society  in  nature 
sind  solitude,  and  he  could  only  find  society  in 
■other  persons  so.  far  as  the  same  light  was 
present  in  them.  Compared  with  this  all  things 
else  seemed  trivial.  Into  the  "fire"  of  this  "ideal," 
flo  quote  the  language  of  another,  not  originally 
applied  to  him,  he  "threw  everything,  the  in- 
cumbrances of  society  and  pleasure,  the  friv- 
olous'amusements,  the  small  talk  and  idling, 
the  clique  feelings  and  constraints,  the.  conven- 
iences that  ,  make  our  life  a  curse,  the 
ornaments  that  dress  us  in  a>  weight  to 
crash  us  to  the  dust."  It  was  a  perception  of 
this  profound, jail-pervading .  faith  in  Thoreau 
which  made  his  life  supremely  interesting  to  me. 
£o  that  I  count  it  an  inestimable  privilege  to 
have  known  him. 
JB'axwngew  Read  from  Thoreau's  Journal** 

Some  of  my  acquaintances  have  been  wonder- 
ing why  I  took  all  this  pains  bringing  some 
wood  for  fuel  nearly  three  miles  by  water,  aud 
have  suggested  various  reasons  for  it.  I  tell 
them;  in  my  despair  of  making  them  understand 
me,  that  it  is  a  profound  secret,,  which  it  has 
proved,  yet  I  did  hint  to  them  that  I  wanted  to 
get  it.  I  take  some  satisfaction  in  eating  my 
food,  as  well  as  in  being  nourished  by  it,  .  .  . 
The  world  will  never  find  out  why  you  don't 
jOve  to  have  your  bed  tucked  up  for  you,  why 
you  will  be  so  perverse.  I  enjoy  more  drink- 
ing water  at  a  clear  spring  than  out  of  a  goblet 
at  a  gentleman's  table.  I  like  best  the  bread 
which  I  have,  baked, .the  garment  which  I  have 
made,  the  shelter  which  I  have  constructed,  the 

fuel  which   I   have  gathered It  is 

always  a  recommendation  to  me  to  know  that  a 
man  has  ever  been-  poor,  has  been  regularly 
born  into  this  world,  knows  the  language.  I 
require  to  be  assured  of  certain  philosophers 
that  they  have  once  been  bare-footed,  have  eaten 
a  crust  because  they  had  nothing  better,  and 
know  what  sweetness  resides  in  it.  I  have  met 
with  some  barren,  accomplished  gentlemen  who 
seemed  to  haA'e  been  at  school  all  their  lives 
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and  never  had  a  vacation  to  live  in.  Oh!  if 
they  could  only  have  been  stolen  by  the  gypsies!  g^TT" 
and  carriedjgyond  the-reach  of  their  guardians!  '^^%i 
They  had  better  have  died  in  infancy  and  been 
b'uried  under  the  leaves,  their'  lips  besmeared 
■with  blackberries  and  cock-robin  for  their 
sexton. 

I  find  it  good  to  be  out  this  still  dark,  mizzling 
afternoon.  My  walk  or  voyage  is  more  suggest- 
ive and  profitable  than  in  bright  weather.  The 
view  is  contracted  by  the  misty  rain,  the  water 
is  perfectly  smooth,  ind  the  stillnessls  favora- 
ble to  reflection.  I  was  more  open  tp  impress- 
ions, more  sensitive  (not  callused  or  in- 
durated by  sun  and  wind),  as  if  in  a  chamber 
still.*  My  thoughts  are  concentrated.  I  am  all 
compact.'  The  solitude  is  real,  too,  for  the 
weather  keeps  other-menj  at  home.  This  mist 
is  like  a  roof  Of  walls-  ovtr  and  around,  and  I 
svallTwith  a  domestic  feeling.  The  sound  of  a 
wagon  going,6ver  an  unseen  bridge  is  louder 
than  ever;  and  so  of  other  Sounds.  I  am  com- 
•p'elled  to  look  at  near  objects.  All  things  have 
a  soothing  effect.  The  ver^  clouds  and  mists 
brood  over  me.  My  power- 01  "observation  and 
contemplation  is  much  increased %My  attention 
does  not  wander-.  The  world  and  my  life  are 
simplified.    What  uow  of  Europe?and  Asia? : 

Saw  in  the  pool  at  the  hemlocks  what  I  at 
first  thbught  was  a  brighter  leaf  moved  by  the 
zephyr  on  the  surface  <3f  the  smooth,  dark  water, 
but  it  was  a  splendid  male  summer  duck,  which 
allowed  us  to  approach  witriitr  seven  or  eight 
rods,  sailing  up  close  to  the  shore,  and  then  rose 
and* flew  up  the  curving  stream.  '  We  soon  over- 
hauled it  again  and  j&t  a  fair  and  Ion?  vksw  of 
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affected  me 

I  sometimes  think  that  I  must  go  off  to  some 
■wilderness  where  I  can  have  a  better  opportuni- 
ty to  play  life,  can  find  more  suitable-  materials 
to  build  my  house  with  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  collecting  my  fuel  in  the  forest.  I  have  more 
taste  for  the  wild  sports  of  hunting,  fishing, 
wigwamLbuildiug,  makhig'garments  of  skin  and 
collecting  wood  wherever  you  find  it,  than  for 
butchering,  farming,  carpentry,  working  in  a 
factory  or  going  to  a  woockmarket. 

Standing  there  (in  Holden  swamp,  Couautum; 
in  this  bare  November  landscape,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  incredible  phenomenon  of  small  birds 
in  winter.  That  ere  long  amid  the  cold,  pow- 
dery snow  as  it  were,  a  fruit  of  the  season, 
will  come  twittering  arlock  of  crimson-tinged 
bird6  (lesser  red-polls)  to  sport  and  feed  on  the 
seeds  and  buds  now  just  ripe  for  them  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  wood,  shaking 
down  the .  powdery  snow  '"  there  in  their 
cheerful,  social  feeding, 
high  midsummer  .  to  them, 
aerial  creatures  have  wings 
them  quickly  to  the  regions  of  summer,  but 
here  is  all  the  summer  they  want.  What  a  rich 
contrast,  tropical  colors — crimson  breasts  on 
cold  white  snow.  Such  etherialness,  such  deli- 
cacy in  their  forms,  such  ripeness  in  their  col- 
ors, in  this  stern  and  barren  season.  It  is  as 
surprising  as  if  yon  were  to  find  a  brilliant  crim- 
son flower  which  flourished  amid  show.  They 
greet  the  hunter  and  the  chopper  in 
their  furs.  Their  maker  gave  them  the  last 
touch  and  launched  them  forth  the  day  of  the 
great  snow.  He  made  this  bitter  imprisoning 
cold  before  which  man  quails,  but  he  made  at 
the  same  time  these  warm  and  glowing  creatures 
te  twitter  and  be  at-,  home  in  it.-  He  said  not 
only,  Let  there  be  linnets  in  winter,  but  linnets 
of  rich  plumage  and;  pleasing  twitter,  bearing 
summer  in-their  natures.  The  snow  will  be  three 
feet  deep,  the  ice  will  be  two  feet  thick,  and 
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spi.ng.    As  well   st«ay   the  spring.    Who  shall 
resist,  the  thaw? 

Nature  never  indulges  in  exclamations,  never 
says  Ah!  or  Alas!  iShe  is  not  of  French  descent. 
She  is  a  plain  writer,  uses  few  gestures,  does 
not  add  toller  verbs,  uses  few  adverbs,  uses,  no 
expletives. 

We  resist  no  true  invitations.  They  are  irre- 
sistible. When  ray  friend  asks  me  to  stay  and  I 
do  not— unless  I  have  another  engagement— *t 
is  because  I  do  not  And  myself  invited.  It  is 
not  in  his  will  to  invite  me.  We  should  deal 
with  the  real  mood  of -our  friends;  I.  visited  my 
friend  constantly  for  many  years,  and  he  post- 
poned our  friendship  to  trivial  engagements,  so 
that  I  saw  him  not  at  all.  When  in  after  years 
he  had  leisure  to  meet  me,  I  did  not  find  myself 
invited  to  go  to  Kim.' 

I  will  still  abide  by  the  truth  in  my  converse 
and  intercourse  with  my  friends,  whether  I  am 
so  brought  nearer  to  or  removed  farther  from 
them.  I  shall  not  be  the  less  your  friend  for 
answering  you  truly,  though  coldly.  Even  the 
estrangement  of  l'rieuds  is  a  fact  to  be  serenely 
contemplated,  as  in  the  course  of  nature.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  lie,  either  by  word  or  action.  Is 
not  tne  everlasting  truth  agreeable  to  you? 

I  suspect  that  the  child  plucks  its  first  flower 
with  an  insight  into  its  beauty  and  significance 
which  the  subsequent  botanist  never  retains. 

HEXHY  THOREAU'S  MOTHER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bosto?i  Daily  Advertisers — 

Mr.  Sanborn  in  his  book  called  "Henry  D. 
Thoreau,"  has  seen  lit  to  speak  slightingly  of 
Thoreau's  mother  and  auhts.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly unmanly  to  do  this  now,  so  many  years 
after  their  death,  and  when  no  near  relative  is 
left  to  defend  their  memory.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason  he  felt  that  lie  could  do  it  with  inimmity.. 
lie  has  expended  most  of  his  injustice  nnun 
Henry  Thoreau's  mother.  Such  being  the  case, 
a  lew  words  from  one  who  knew  her  wellrnay  not 
he  inappropriate.  As  my  excuse  for  doubling 
you  with  this  communication,  you  will  "perhaps 
allow  me  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Sanborn's  book.  Speaking  of  John  Tlioreau, 
Henry's,  father,  .  Mr.  Sanborn  says:  "John 
Tlioieau-fed  a  plodding,  unambitious,  and 
respectable  life  in  Concord  Yillace,  edu- 
cating his  children.  associating  with 
his  neighbors  on  tnose-  terms  of  equality 
lor  winch  Concord  was  famous,  and  keeping 
clear,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  quarrels,  social 
and  political,  which  agitated  the  village."  This 
is  well  enough,  but.  lie  takes  oecason  to  add: 
"Mrs.  Tlioreau.  on  the  other  hand,  with  her  sister 
Louisa,  and  her  sisters-in-law,  Sarah,  Maria  and 
Jane  Thoreau,  took  their  share  in  the  village 
bickerings!!!"  1  fail  to  nee  how.Mr.  Sanborn  can 
know  this  unless  lie  took  a  pretty  active  part  in 
those  same  village  bickerings  himself,  and  if  lie 
does  not  write  it  of  bis  own  knowledge,  he  is 
suuJy  writing  gossip  of  a  very  small  and  petty 
kind.  Perhaps  In:  thought  it  witty  to  speak  of 
them  all  together  in  this  way.  DCar  "Aunt 
Maria,"  one  of  the  sweetest,  gentlest  women  that 
ever  lived,  and  whose  letter,  written  when  she 
was  eighty-lour  years  of  age,  is  the  one  good 
thing*  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  book!  He  rewards 
her  for  it  by  •  spcaKing  of  her  as  taking 
her  "share  .in  the,  village  bickerings!"  It 
was  certainly  left  for  Mr.  Sanborn  to  uiscover 
this.  Few  of  us  remember  Louisa  Dunbar,  or 
Sarah  and  .Jane  Tlioreau,  well  enough  to  speak  of 
them  from  our  own  knowledge,  but  those  who  do 
gay  that  Mr.  Sanborn's  allusion  to  them  gives  a 
very  wrong  impression,  and  is  entirely  without 
excuse.  A  lauy,  who  well  remembers  Louisa 
Dunbar  and  Jane  Tlioreau,  said  to  me,  "I  cannot 
conceive  of  such  a  thine  being  said  in  connection 
with  them.    Why  we  all  loved  them."    Put  it  is 
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Henry  Thoreau's  mother  whom  Mr 
singles  out  as  the  special  target  lor 
criticism,  I  will  quote  again.  Afte 
ot  her  brother,  Charles  Dunbar,  Mr. .  Sanborn 
goes  on  in  this  strain:  "Thoreau's  mother  had 
this  same  incessant  and  "rather 
ness  that  in  Charles  Dunbar  took 
form  above  hinted  at.  She  was 
woman,  with  traditions  of  nentility  and  aenti- 
vh- ids  of  yene rosily.  Out  with  sharp  and  sudden 
flashes  of  yossip  and  malice,  which  never  quite 
'amounted  to  ill-iuitnre  [the  italics  are 
my  own],  /«(i!  which-  tfreatly  provoked  the  prim 
and  common  pi '.accre.spei'tubi  I  il  y  that  she  so  often 
came  in  contact  with.  Along  with  this  humorous 
quality  there  went,  also,  an  affectionate  earnest!- 
iiess  in  her  relations  with  those  who  depended 
upon  her,  that  could  not  fail  to  be  respected  by 
all  who  knew  the  hard  conditions  that  .New  Kng- 
land  life,  even  in  a  favored  village  like  Concord, 
then  imposed  on  the  mother  of  a  family,  where 
the  outward  circumstances  were  not  in  keeping 
with  the  inward  aspirations."  In  another  place 
he  says  ot  John  Tlioreau:  "  He  was  a  small,  deal, 
unobtrusive  man,  plainly  clad,  ami  'minding  his 
own  business,'  very  much  in  contrast  with  his 
wife,  who  was  one  of  the  most  unceasing  talkers 
ever  ^nen  in  Concord.  Her  t;ift  of  speech  was 
proverbial";  and  more  follows  of  the,  same 
sort.  lt_-  has  not  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Sanborn  considered  "minding 
one's  business"  the  height  of  virtue. 
1  nave  never  belore  heard  it  intimated  that  Mrs. 
Thoreau  failed  in  that  respect,  and  yet  she  was 
not  like  a  woman  I  once  knew  whose  next  door 
neighbor  died,  and  had  been  buried  two  weeks 
belore  she  knew  thkt  anything  unusual  had 
taken  place!  Mrs.  Thoreau  -was  a  good  trieud 
and  it  kind  neighbor,  as  many  can  testify.    It  is. 

Sernaps,  needless  to  remark  that  Mr.  Sanborn's 
ook  has  given  great  pain  to  the  many  friends  of 
the  Thoreau  family.  But  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  propose  to  speak  of  a  few  things  which 
Mr.  Sanborn  omits  to  speak  of.  and  to  enlarge  a 
little  upon  some. of  which  he  does  speak.  I  think 
the  characteristics  which  chiefly  impressed  those 
of  us  who  knew  Mrs.  Thoreau  best,  were  the  ac- 
tivity of  her  mind  ami  the  wideuess  of  her  sym- 
pathy. The  Ur3t  quality  Henry  inherited.  She 
was  also  an  excellent  mother"  and  housewife. 
In  the  midst  of  poverty  she  brought  up 
her  children  to  all  the  amenities  of  life, 
and,  if  she  had  but  a  crust  of  oread  for  dinner, 
would  see  that  it  was  properly  served.  Mr.  San- 
born says  patronizingly,  she  had  "sentiments  of 
generosity."  Shocertainly  had,  though  I  should 
scarcely  have  spoken  of  'it  in  that  way.  Year 
after  year  on  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  days 
she  invited  to  her  table,  not  the  rich  who  would 
retuni  her  hospitality,  but  her  -poorer  neighbors 
from  whom  she  could  expect  no  return.  She  was 
never  so  poor  or  so  busy  that  she  did  not  find 
ways  of  helping  those  poorer  than  herself.  Such 
was  her  influence  in  this  respect  that  it  was  felt 
by  all  who  came  hi  contact  with  her,  and  one 
young  girl  was  heard  to  say.  "When  1  grow  up,  I 
will  do  like  Mrs, Tnorcau.  1  will  give  my  gifts  to 
those  who, need  them,  and  V  will  invite  to  my 
table  the  poor  rather  than  the  rich,  who  are  sure 
to  have  plenty  of  invitations  without  mine." 
And  yet  she  did  not  confine  her  hospitality  to 
the  poor;  people  of  every  kind  and  degree 
were  welcomed  untfi-.r  her  roof.  Her  efforts  in 
the  antislavory  cause  are  well  known.  She  was 
unsuaiinn  in  her  denunciation  of  tne  fugitive 
slave  iaw,  and  was  one  of  the  lirst  to  e,ive  aid  and 
comfort  to  fugitives.  Are  these  things  what  Mr. 
.Sanborn  means  by  ''sentiments  of  generosity"? 
When  she  became  interested  in  a  poor  servant 
girl,  she  placed  money  in  the  bank  for  her,  and 
encouraged  her  to  add  little  sums  to  it  Irom  time 
to  time.  And  when  she  made  her  will,  every  dol- 
lar was  disposed  of  conscientiously  where  she 
thought  it  would  do  the  most  good,  and  in  noway 
merely  for  her  own  pleasure,  it  was  no  mere  im- 
pulse which  made  her  do  these  tilings,  but  a  high 
and  noble  principle.  There  was  no  poor  man  or 
woman  who  came  in  contact  with  her  to  whom 
she  did  not  dojj/mie  good.  She  had  her  faults, 
as  which  of  us  has~iiot?  but  her  aim  was  high. 
She  expressed  herself  frankly  at  all  times,  and 
she  sometimes  told  disagreeable-truths.;  perhaps 
she  felt  it  a  duty  to  do  so.  She  had  the  courage 
of  her  convictions,  and  she  certainly  never  hesi- 
tated to  condemn  a  fault,    it  was  done    in    all 
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the  most  careful  observers  and  interpreters  of 
nature  in  New  England  is  timely  in  appearance, 
and  cannot  fail  to  enhance  its  author's  right  to  be 
given  high  rank  among  America's  most  original 
thinkers.  The  volume  consists  of  selections  from 
the  notes  made  by  Thoreau  during  the  Junes  and 
Julys  of  years  ranging  in  date  from  1839  to  1SG0, 
but  arranged  in  orderly  sequence  as  to  the  day  of 
the  month,  so  that  we  have  here  the  record  of  ob- 
servations made  during  many  summers  condensed 
into  on&  rich  season. 

Every  new  work  bearing  the  impress  of  Thoreau's 
name  more  and  more  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  sense  that  his  writings  are  destined  to  live 
when  other  more  pretentious  and  ambitious  writers 
of  his  own  and  of  later  days  shall  be  forgotten. 
He  is  so  distinctly  a  son  of  the  soil,  so  unequivo- 
cally an  indigenous  product  of  American  genius, 
that  when  this  country  shall,  by  reason  of  the  great 
amount  of  good  literary  work  done  by  its  sons  and 
daughters,  come  to  have  its  best  writers  sifted, 
singled  out,  and  classified  according  to  their  real 
merit,  then  this  lonely,  erratic  genius,  who  once 
cheerfully  boasted  of  his  "library  of  seven  hun- 
dred volumes,"  five  hundred  of  which  consisted  of 
copies  of  his  own  unsold  works,  Will  be  assigned  to 
no  low  place  among  America's  classics;  for,  unlike 
so  many  of  his  countrymen  of  to-day  who  aim  to 
win  fame  as  men  of  genius,  he  was  no  copyist  of 
foreign  methods  in  style  or  subject.  He  was  him- 
self an  original  thinker,  a  discoverer  in  untrodden 
ways.  He  was  so  essentially  an  outcome  of  New 
England's  thought  and  culture,  bearing  so  unmis- 
takably the  stamp  of  his  heredity  and  environments, 
that  she  may  well  be  proud  to  own  him  as  her  very 
own  contribution  to  the  world's  thinkers. 

Thoreau's  philosophy  was  rather  microscopic 
than  telescopic.  In  this  respect,  he  was  almost 
unique;  for,  while  the  majority  of  thinkers  enlarge 
their  area  of  thought  by  enlarging  their  area  of  ob- 
servation and  drawing  their  inspiration  from  the 
macrocosm,  this  man  enlarged  his  thought  by  de- 
liberately withdrawing  as  far  as  possible  from  so- 
ciety, and  confining  his  observations  to  the  minute 
details  of  his  native  woods  and, fields.  His  inspira- 
tion came  direct  from  nature's  self,  and  is  none  the 
less  invigorating,  healthful,  or  helpful  for  so  coming. 
Hut  because  of  this  isolation  of  himself  and  close 
attention  to  the  minute,  the  individuality  of  the 
man,  the  "me,"  looms  up  rather  too  gigantically. 

Despite  Thoreau's  professed  distaste  for  society, 
and  while  he  seemed  to  aim  chiefly  at  a  faithful  de- 
lineation of  the  characteristics  of  New  England 
scenery  and  natural,  history  in  their  most  minute 


details,  he  manages  to  give  us  at  the  same  time  a 
pretty  vivid  portraiture  of  New  England  human 
nature  as  well.  Though  these  sketches  are  in- 
cidental, they  are  drawn  with  no  uncertainty  of 
touch,  showing  a  capacity  to  discern  the  salient 
points  of  character,  humorous  or  otherwise. 

His  scientific  observations  of  natural  phenomena 
are  so  blended  with  poetic  and  philosophic  thought 
that  such  books  as  this  on. "Summer"  cannot  fail 
to  excite  renewed  interest  in  the  common  things 
so  charmingly  described  and  commented  on.  v  Even 
to  the  New  Englander,  who  has  all  his  life  been 
accustomed  to  the  environments  which,  are  so 
lovingly  and  minutely  described,  and  rwho  has 
thought  hitherto  that  he  has  fully  understood  and 
taken  note  of -these  every-day  sights  and  sounds, 
Thoreau  opens  a  new  field  for  delightful  investiga- 
tion ;  and  he  longs,  ere  he  closes  the  volume,  to" 
get  into  the  woods  and  fields  to  search  for  himself 
with  clearer  vision  for  the  new  beauties  which 
nature  offers  him  through  the  revelations  of  this, 
one  of  her  high-priests. 

Thoreau  was  an  industrious  idler,  a  "loafer" 
after  Walt  Whitman's  own  heart.  He,  too,  "loaf s 
and  invites  his  soul."  He  "leans  and  loafs  at  his 
ease,  observing  a  spear  of  summer  grass,"  or,  as 
Thoreau  himself  states  it,  "the  farmer  is  ploughing 
in  yonder  field,  craftsmen  are  busy  in  the  shops, 
the  trader  stands  behind  the  counter,  and  all  works 
go  steadily  forward.  But  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do;  will  tell  Fortune  that  I  play  no  game  with 
her,  and  she  may  reach  me  in  my  Asia  of  serenity 
and  indolence,  if  she  can."  But  the  indolence  of 
which  he  accuses  himself  was  the  indolence  of  the 
hands  only :  the  keenly  observant  eyes,  the  active, 
alert  brain,  were  busy  in  noting,  comparing,  analyz- 
ing, and  philosophizing  even  in  the  idlest  hours, 
as  these  pages  fully  attest,  fragmentary  as  they 
necessarily  are. 

One- cannot  close,  this  book  without  a  sigh  of 

regret  that  Thoreau  did  not  live  to  attain  the  acme  ^ 

of  his  intellectual  powers ;  for  the  very  incom-  *• 

pleteness  and  fragmentariness  of  it>  show  strong  -^ 

evidences  of  the  growth  of  his  whole  nature,  moral    ■» 

and  intellectual.     An  accurate  ooserver,  an  origi-  <^ 

nal  thinker,  a  vigorous  writer,  in  snite  of  his  ten-  *; 

dency  toward  pessimism,  Thoreau  had  in  him  the  ^ 

elements  of  a  true  philosopher,  if  not  of  the  poet^ 

he  apparently  hoped  to  be.     But,  like  good  wine,    *. 

hejieeded  the  ripening,  strengthening,  and  mellow-  ^ 

ing  of  age.  | 

Saka  A.  Underwood.    V 

. . . V 

•Suinmer:  From   the   Journal   of   Hemv  D    Thoreau  f 
Edited  by  H.  G..O.  Blake      Boston  :  Houeutou,  MitHin  A: 
Co.,  18SI.    pp.  378.    Price  £1.50. 


THOBEAU  IN  SUMMER  * 

THE  thanks  of  all  readers  of  this  book 
are  due  to  editor  ana  publishers  for 
inserting  as  a  frontispiece  a  map  of  the  town 
of  Concord,  printed  on  parchment  paper  or 
the  like,  showing  rivers?  roads,  woods,  ponds, 
and  meadows,  and  locating  Thoreau's  vari- 
ous haunts,  his  birthplace,  and  his  grave. 
A  curious  sensation  comes  from  this  survey 
of  a  township  viewed  as  the  tramping  place 
of  one  man.  It  seems  invested  with  his 
personality,  and  one  might  almost  expect  to 
see  his  face  stamped  within  the  paper  as  a 
water-mark,  or  his  figure  to  start  ghost-like 
from  the  page.  The  map  is  not  perfect, 
however,  either  in  plan  or  in  contents.  It 
mentions  by  no  means  all  the  localities  men- 
tioned in  the  reading  matter  which  follows, 
and  the  numbers  which  indicate  the  several 
localities,  corresponding  to  the  list  of  their 
names  printed  down  in  one  corner,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  map  with  so  little  attempt  at 
order,  that  it  is  hard  to  pick  out  any  given 
one.  Thus- 4  and  47  are  thrown  together  in 
one  corner,  5  and  34  in  another,  14  and  33 
in  another,  2  and  50  jn  another.  In  num- 
bering the  localities  of  a  map  after  this  plan, 
as  regular  an  order  of  progress  should  be 
followed  as  is  possible  as  a  help  to  the  eye. 

The  book  itself  comprises  additional  se- 
lections from  Thoreau's  Journal.  The  ex- 
tracts begin  with  the  first  day  of  June,  1852, 
and  end  with  the  tenth  of  July,  i860;  but 
the  reader  must  not  expect  a  strictly  orderly 
progress  between  the  two  extremities,  for, 
turning  the  pages  we  find  June  2,  i860,  fol- 
lowed by  June  3,  1853,  June  3,  i860,  by 
June  4,  1852,  June  17,  1854,  by.  June 
18,  1840.  In  other  words,  to  secure  a  con- 
secutiveness  of  days,  Mr.  Blake,  in  making 
his  extracts,  has  skipped  aboutumong  the 
years  in  most  reckless  fashion.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  general  average  Of  seasons 
in-  New  England  docs  10T  greatly  vary  in  a 
course  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  effect  is 
pretty  much  the  same,  and  the  artificiality  of 
the  arrangement  has  an  offset  in  the  pleas- 
urable illusion  Of  advancing  through  the 
summer  day  by  day. 

In  this  book  the  hermit  of.  Concord,  as  he 
has  been  called,  lies  prone  upon  the  earth, 
so  to  speak,  with  ear  ajnd  eye  intent,  to 
catch  the  faintest  signs  and  motions  of  the 
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life  of  nature.  He  walks,  he  camps;  he  is- 
out  long  before  sunrise,  it  is  long  after 
moonlight  that  he  returns ;  he  is  a  collector, 
not  of  specimen  objects,  but  of  sights, 
sounds,  and  impressions.  His  mind  is  a  sen- 
sitive tablet  on  which  every  lineament  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world  leaves  its  mark. 
Nothing  escapes  his  sense  of  sight,  nothing 
eludes  his  sense  of  hearing,  His  eye  is  like 
a  fly's  eyes,  with  their  four  thousand  facets ; 
his  ear  is  like  an  ear-trumpet,  preternatur- 
ally  enlarged  and  sensitized,  so  that  it 
Catches  every  pulse  and  wave  of  sound  in 
the  heavens  above  or  from  the  earth  be- 
neath. Tne  attitude  of  this  man  is  atten- 
tion, his  watchword  "hark!"  he  rests  on 
one  foot  with  the  other  lifted,  he  bends  over 
ihe  turtle  crawling  in  the  sand,  he  counts 
the  warbles  in  the  bobolink's  throat,  the^ 
young  partridge  squats  in  his  hand  while 
the  mother  walks  importantly  within  three 
feet  of  him,  he  grasps  a  struggling  wood' 
chuck  by  his  tail  and  pulls  him  out  of  his 
hole,  with  groping  hand  he  follows  the  horn- 
pout  to  her  watery  nest  and  feels  of  the  soft 
eggs  which  she  will  presently  hatch  there, 
his  dog  swims  after  him  as  he  sails  up  and 
down  the  river,  he  studies  the  sun  as  it  goes 
down  red  in  the  haze,  he  has  a  theory  for 
the  drifting  pollen  of  the  pine,  he  sitson  a 
boulder  in  the  pasture  and  muses  on  the  white 
under  sides  of  the  maple  leaves,  on  the  red 
skinned  cattle,  oji  the  gray  rocks,  he  hunts 
the  screech-owl's  nest  and  analyzes  it,  he 
sits  half  an  hour  in  his  boat  listening  to  the 
bull-frogs,  he  snuffs  a  dozen  fragrances  at 
once,  vegetation  passes  before  him  like  a 
procession,  the  lightning  is  his  candle,  the 
woods  are  his  library,  the  clouds  his  pict- 
ures, the  grass  his  carpet,  the  foliage  his 
tapestry,  berries  are  his  refection,  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the  flowers  mark  for  him 
the  time  of  day. 

i>0  far  this  landscape  with  this  man  in  it 
has  its  attractions,  but  when  the  man  forgets 
his  mission  and  drops  into  commonplaces 
like  the  following,  he  tries  our  faith  in  him 
sorely.  He  has  heard  a  clarionet  "far  off" 
and  it  makes  him  exclaim: 
.  .  How  cultivated,  how  sweet  and  glorious  is 
music  1  Men  have  brought  this  art  to  great  per- 
fection, the  art  of  modulating  sound,  by  long 
praciice,  since'  ihe  world  began. 

Fudge ! 
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what  calendar  the  season  of  summer  is  restrict- 
e  I  to  the  forty  days  between  June  1  and  July  1Q. 
Thoreau  himself  says  that  summer  has  begun 
when  the  lady'sslipper  and  the  wild  pink  come 
out,  and  he  reports  that  by  the  Indian  almanac 
ripe  berries  mark  midsummer;  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  show  that  he  regarded  the  last  rose  as 
a  sign  that  the'  season  was  at  an  end.  In  fact, 
this  volume  covers,  not  summer,  but  the  time  of 
blooming  flowers  and  birds  in  full  song  ;  for  if 
with  us  the  warmth  and  the  tide  of  life  come 
with  a  rush  at  the  close  of  May,  the  summer  lin- 
gers long  past  its  prime,  like  an  Arctic  night; 
and  of  this  portion  of  the  year  the  present  in- 
stalment contains  no  notes. 

To  pass  by  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  time 
included,  however,  and  come  to  the  book  itself, 
there  is  nothing  strikingly  novel  in  its  pages 
either  in  the  way  of  observation  of  nature  or  of 
thought.  The  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  are 
named  and  described,  and  some  of  the  more 
general  climatic  or  landscape  characteristics 
noted,  all  in  the  piecemeal  style  of  a  random 
pedestrian  ;  and  they  derive  their  interest  from 
the  quality  they  have  of  being,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the  ceremonial  of  nature-worship  as 
practised  by  a  man  who  was  a  priest  born  to 
the  rite.  If,  as  Thoreau  narrowly  remarks, 
"the  priest  is  a  fungus  of  the  graveyard,"  it  is 
quite  as  true  that  he  was  himself  a  semi-vege- 
table outgrowth  of  the  wild  soil  of  the  unre- 
claimed field  and  forest.  He  lacked  humanity 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  incapable  of  society, 
did  not  understand  social  duty,  did  not  care  for 
social  ends.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  what  such  a 
being,  a  literary  man  who  made  his  hermitage 
in  nature  instead  of  among  books,  really  filled 
his  days  with;  and,  fortunately,  in  these  diaries 
Thoreau  wrote  enough  to  let  us  know  that  his  se- 
cret life  was  not  different  from  that  which  ap- 
pears in  his  acknowledged  books  :  he  was  con- 
cerned with  the  flowers,  the  nests  of  fishes  and 
birds,  the  habits  of  squirrels  and  skunks  and 
woodchucks ;  and  when  he  ceased  to  observe  and. 
began  to  think,  he  mounted  the  demi-natured 
hobby  of  transcendentalism  and  rode  it,  not  in 
a  coterie  like  others,  but  all  by  himself. ,  We 
wonder  at  the  keenness  and  patience  of  his  ob- 
servation, at  the  occasional  subtlety  and  pene- 
tration of  his  mind,  and  now  and  then  at  the 
literary  felicity  of  his  phrased  thought;  whether 
he  sees  or  reflects  or  writes,  it-  seems  an  opera- 
tion of  instinct  rather  than  a  thing  of  premedi- 
tated purpose;  butKwith  these  fine  faculties,  how 
did  he  materially  advance  science,  truth,  or  let- 
ters? In  fact,  his  life  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  a 
long  self-indulgence  of  the  kind  that  is  justified 
only  in  the  case  of  genius  which  by  so  doing  de- 
velops itself.  Chaucer  loved  the  flowers  and 
the  small  birds,  and  in  the  May  time  be  threw i 
aside  his  books  and  went  out  free  to  enjoy  the, 
liberties  of  nature,  of  which  bis  poet's  right  bad' 
made  him  citizen;  but  he  returned  to  the  row  of 
red  and  black  volumes  in  tbe  study,  and  to  the 
affairs  of  life  in  the  cabinet.  And  in  the  same 
way  many  another  poet  since  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish sopg,  with  quite  as  much  sensibility  to  na- 
ture as  Thoreau,  has  found  bis  life  capable  of 
more  than  the  satisfaction  of  an  unscientific  cu- 
riosity of  a  particularly  rambling  kind,  or  of  aes- 
thetic feelings  in  which  the  physical  element  pre- 
dominated. Were  the  claims  made  for  the  Concord 
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School  less  pretentious,  there  wofald  be  no  need  to 
emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  life  of  its  naturalist; 
but,  of  all  of  them,  Thoreau  is  one  of  tbe  most 
overrated;  and  when  there  is  so  patent  an  illus- 
tration of  the  narrow  range  of  his  misanthropic 
spirit  and  the  inutility  of  bis  employments  as 
these  diaries  afford,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out 
the  cardinal  fact  that  his  life  was  from  year  to 
year  a  repetition ;  was  destitute  of  growth ;  was, 
so  to  speak,  a  mere  change  of  seasons.  Whether 
his  genius  was  such  as  to  make  his  life  necessa- 
rily such  and  to  justify  it,  is  a  question  on  which 
we  cannot  enter;  it  is  enough  at  present  to  note 
the  fact. 

To  get  at  the  heart  of  his  writings, to  feel  their 
charm,  one  would  better  neglect  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  human  element  and  attend  only  to  tbe 
natural  scene  presented,  as  if  in  a  country  walk. 
Then, despite  the  diffuseness  of  this  volume  and  its 
wearisome  iterationoffacts.it  will  recall  very  vi- 
vidly the  look  of  the  most  beautiful  New  England 
season,  the  perfect  days  of  Judo,  the  fervid  days 
of  July,  with  tbe  swift  changes  of  their  detail  al- 
most from  hour  to  hour  until  all  life  has  budded 
and  flowered,  and  is  ready  to  bear  fruit.  Here 
and  there,  too,  one  gets  a  bit  of  the  pastoral.,  re- 
alistic as  Howells's  picnics,  aesthetic  as  the  pro- 
cessions of  "  Patience  ": 

"Probably  the  first  f pond-lily]  a  day  or  two 
since.  To-morrow,  then,  will  be  the  first  Sab- 
bath, when  the  young  men,  having  batbed,  will 
walk  slowly  and  soberly  to  cnurcn,  in  their  best 
clothes,  each  with  a  lily  in  bis  hand  or  bosom, 
with  as  long  a  stem  as  be  could  get.  Ac  least  I 
used  to  see  them  go  by  aod  come  into  church, 
wben  1  used  to  go  myself,  smelling  a  pond-lily, 
so  tbat  the  flower  is  to  some  eaten*  associated 
with  batbing  on  Sabbath-mornings  and  going  to 
church,  its  odor  contrasting  with  and  atoning 
for  tbat  of  the  sermon." 

The  cold-water  part  of  this  deliciously  rural 
picture  seems  to  be  somewhat  apocryphal  even  in 
Thoreau's  case,asso  late  in  life  as  July  8, 1852,  we 
find  him  reflecting.  '  I  am  inclined  to  think 
batbing  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  indifferent  some  are  to 
-it.  .  .  .  One  farmer  who  came  to  bathe  in 
Waldcn  one  Sunday  while  I  lived  there,  told  me 
it -was  the  first  bath  he  had  bad  for  fifteen 
years." 

Other  tell-tale  confessions  there  are  of  certain 
crudities  in  Thoreau's  make-up— what  is  to  be 
-said,  for  example,  of  a  voiceless  poet,  such  as 
Thoreau  is  claimed  to  have  been,  who,  when  he 
attains  utterance,  calls  the  cricket's  rbirp  at 
noon  "  the'iced  cream  of  song  !"— but  in  spite  of 
them  there  is  in  general  the  breath  of  an  open 
heaven  in  all  he  jots  down,  however  trivial  it 
may  be.  He  belougs  to  the~  type  of  Selden  and 
Walton  in  his  enduring  qualities;  and  with  all 
bis  unsociability,  his  crankiness,  bis  inefficiency, 
the  petty  curiosity  that  took  the  place  of  sci- 
ence and  the  vaporing  tbat  too  often  took  the 
place  of  thought,  one  feels  that  he  could  not  be 
spared  as  tbe  woodsman  of  genius,  the  sympa- 
thetic and  intelligent  annalist  of  a  wild  life  tbat 
in  its  fulness  and  variety  is  too  rapidly  passing 
away  from  the  fields  and  forests  and  quiet  ponds 
of  eastern  Massachusetts. 
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ever  view  we  may  take  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
course  on  ethical  or  social  grounds,  his 
character  remains  as  something  demanding 
investigation.  Seen  -from  the  outside  it  is 
indeed  forbidding,  a  veritable  chestnut  burr 
sure  to  prick  the  fingers  of  the  unwary,  but 
there  is  enticing  ma  at  "within  if  only  one- 
knows  how  to  get  at  it.  The  fact  is,  to 
understand  Thoreau  we  must  take  him  for 
the  time  being  at  his  own  valuation.  Per- 
haps he  was,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  a  selfish  recluse,  but  if  we  cast 
aside  superficial  judgments  and  look  deeper 
we  find  that  he  was  something  more.  There 
is  surely  a  healthy,  sane  side  to  this  out- 
wardly repellent  nature  !  The  example  of 
one  who  cared  only  that  his  life  should  be 
the  resultant  of  innate  tendencies  and  Who 
scorned  material  prosperity  and  social  custom 
is  certainly  in  these  days/deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  key  to  Thoreau's  nature,  as  we  now 
understand  it,  is  this :  each  should  seek  to 
discover  the  capacities  and  limitations  of  his 
own  individuality  and  then  develop  what 
powers  he  has  in  the  direction  of  "simplicity, 
independence,  magnanimity,  and  trust." 
Thoreau,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal,  found 
that  isolation' was  indispensable.  He  was 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  study  of  natural 
phenomena;  he  had  an  ideal  of  friendship 
wholly  incapable  of  realization;  he  shrank 
from  contact  with  unsympathetic  minds;  he 
found  that  the  forms  of  commerce,  of  politi- 
cal controversy,  of  church  organization, 
cramped  and  fettered  his  spirit.  But  isola- 
tion was  a  condition,  not  a  cause.  The  main 
thing,  as  Thoreau  thought, -is  the  normal 
growth  of  the  individual.  In  different  men 
the  conditions  might  differ.  As  Marcus 
Aurelius  observes :  "  It  is  possible  to  live 
well  in  a  palace."  One  may  live,  in  the  fields 
or  in  a  palace,  as  destiny  may  order,  and  still 
be  himself.    Thoreau  went  to  the  woods  and- 

fields  and  found  himself  there.  "In  the 
street  and  in  society,"  he  says,  "  I  aril  almost  in- 
variably cheap  and  dissipated ;  my  life  is  unspeak- 
ably mean.  but  alone  in  distant  woods  and 
fields,  in  unpretending  sproutlands  or  pastures 
tracked  by  rabbits,  even  in  a  bleak  and,  to  most, 
cheerless  day,  when  a  villagers-would  be  thinking 
of  his  inn,  I  come  to  myself;  I  once  more  feel 
myself  grandly  related.  This  cold  and  solitude 
are  friends  of  mine.  I  suppose  thai  this  value, 
in  my  case,  is  equivalent  to  what  others  get  by 
church-going  and  prayer.     I  come  to  my  solitary 
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woodland  walk  as  the  homesick  go  home.  I 
thus  dispose  of  the  superfluous,  and  see  things 
as  they  are,  grand  and  beautiful." 

Yet  Thoreau  could  see  the  other  side  and 

sincerely  celebrate  its  importance.     "  Go  not 

so   far  out. of  your  way  for  a  truer  life;   keep 

strictly  onward  in  that  path  alone  which   your 

genius  points  out,  do  the  things  which  lie  nearest     i    ©  »j  m  »  •-  • 

to  you,  but  which  are  difficult  to  do,  live  a  purer,   "■ 

a  more  thoughtful  and  laborious  life,  more  true 

to  your  friends  and  neighbors,  more  noble  and 

magnanimous,  and   that  will   be  better  than   a 

wild  walk." 

Throughout  the  volume  from  which  we 
have  been  quoting,  Thoreau  is  constantly  ex- 
pressing his  attitude  toward  the,  world.  True 
wealth,  he  argues,  is  only  to  be  had  by  re- 
nunciation. "  It  is  impossible  to.  have  more 
property  than  we  dispense."  "  If  you  wish 
to  give  a  man  a  sense  of  poverty,  give  him  a 
thousand  dollars."  "I  am  not  in  haste  to 
help  men  more  than  God  is."  "  Man's  no- 
blest gift  to  man  is  his  sincerity."  In  view  of 
these  and  similar  utterances  we  must  hold  to 
the  proposition  previously  expressed,  and  if 
we  would  understand  Thoreau  aright  or  de- 
rive any  value  from  the  study  of  his  career, 
take  him  at  his  own  valuation.  Underneath 
his  transcendent  egotism,  his  obvious  selfish- 
ness, and  in  spite  of  the  narrowness  of  his 
outlook,  he  was  one  who  sought  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  he  caught  at  times  visions 
of  supernal  radiance.  The  final  word  with 
regard  to  Thoreau  is  "  sincerity."  He  dared 
"to  be  himself. 
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Ideas  Regarding  Him. 
The  paper  read  last  evening,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Jones,  before  the  Unity 
Club,  on  correcting  some  errors  in 
reference  to  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  was 
highly  interesting.  Many  of  Thoreau's 

biographers  do  him  injustice,  and  Dr:- 
Jones,  with  almost  filial  love,  tries  and 
does  clear  away  some  of  these  errors 
that  have  arisen.  °"In  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  we  have,  Huguenot,  Cove- 
nanter, Quaker,  and  pure  Yankee, 
four  aces  that  the  ungodly  say  are  hard 
to  beat."  Thoreau,  was  a  student  at 
Harvard  University  and  said  in  refer- 
ence to  himself:  "Though  bodily,  I 
have  been  a  member  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, heart  and  soul,  I  have  been 
far  away  among  the  scenes  of  my  boy- 
hood.   Those  hours  that  should  have 
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tance  that  needs  no  assurances  shines 
in  its  children's  faces.  Ai/d  now  its 
lakelets,  forests,  fields  and  streams  are 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the  pencil 
maker's  son."  The  wrapt  attention 
paid  by  those  present  to  the  words  of 
the  doctor,  testified  to  the  appreciation 
of  his  pains  taking  work  of  love. 

Next  Monday    evening    Dr.   Jones 
will  speak  on  the  works  of  Henry  D, 
No  one  interested  in  Thor- 
literature  should   miss  the 


Thoreau 
eau  or  in 
lecture. 


"THOUGHTS"  tm>  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  editor  of  "Thorean's  Thouehts,"  jnst 
published— being  selections  from  "Walden," 
the  letters*,  and  Thobkau's  jonrpal,  the 
"Week" — has  taken  no  pains  to  conciliate  the 
reviewers  of  the  daily  press.  For  not  only  has 
Mr.  Blake  selected  certain  thoughts  which 
bear  rather  hardly  upon  the  newspaper,  but  he 
expressly  states  in  his  introduction  that  the 
volume  lias  been  prepared  as  a  vade  mecxttn  to 
be  taken  on  journeys  and  read  in  railway  sta- 
tions as  a  substitute  for  the  debilitating  public 
prints.  "I  would  furnish  an  antidote,"  says 
Mr.  Blake.  *'to  the  dissipating,  depressing 
"influence  of  too  much  newspaper  read- 
"inc',  something  which  instead  of  fill- 
"iwg  the  mind  with  possip,  political 
'strife  and  misstatement,  athletics,  pugilism, 
"accounts  of  shocking  accidents,  and  every 
"kind  of  criminality,  may  refresh  us  with  a 
'new  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and 
"make  us  feel  how  truly  life  is  worth  living." 
Y\  c  have  a  comforting  seuse  of  not  coming 
under  the  curse  of  this  alarming  bill  of  partic- 
ulars. We  have  dissipated  no  man,  so  far 
from  depressing  any  man  we  have  aimed  at 
cheer  without  ebriety,  muscular  journalism  is 
not  in  our  line,  and  it  has  always  been  the 
Post's  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  life  is 
worth  living. 

To  be  quite  serious,  it  is  such  writers  as 
Thoreau  who  do  a  great  deal  to  make  life 
still  better  worth  living,  and  Mr.  Blake  will 
receive  the  tbank&  of  n} I  lovers  f>f  *•  ' .  \  .'" 
?.Ys  aanura biy  execuwu  .~->a..  TWRv.-i.c- 
although  Madam  Hoar  said  of  him.  "L1k>ry 
"talks  of  Nature  as  if  sho  had  been  bom  and 
"brought  up  in  Concord"— had  yet  a  reverence 
ior  the  mysteries  of  the  power  which  seemed 
jio  near  to  him.  And  it  was  not  mere 
seeming,  for  here  u:is  a  m:th  -who, 
like  S.  Francis  of  A^sisi,  could  wile 
the  bird  from  the  tree,  the" fish  from  thfe 
stream,  although  Mr.  Conway-,  in  his  recent 
life  of  Hawthorne,  tanes  away  Thorkau's 
credit  as  regards  the  fash.  "Thorkau  used  to> 
"ainuso  us"— one  finds  on  the  one  hundred 
sixty-fifth  paga  of  the  "Hawthorne"— by 
gently  raising  fish  out  of  the  water;  to  those 
who  did  uot  kuow  that  thofish  was  the  bream, 
which  "is  bold  enough  to  try  and  protect 
"its    spawn—  which  Thoueal's  hand  tbreat- 
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Mfiaed — the  fem.  waa  biiilicie'itiv  mar- 
"vellous  to  surest  'Doiiatello's'  intimacy 
"with  the  wild  creatures  aiound  Monte 
"Beni."  And  sufficiently  marvellous  it  still 
seems,  pace  Mr.  Conway;,  nor  can  any 
sensitive  reader  fail  to  be  aware  oi  how  much 
Thoreau  has  in  common  with  the  spirit  of 
wild  Nature.  Indeed,  the  outy  adverse  criti- 
cism tp  be  passe*.1,  ou  Mr.  Blake's  selection  U 
that  he  has  not  given  us  more  of  the  purely 
outdoor  musings  and  fewtr  of  those  which,  to 
the  victim  of  the  newspaper  habir,  will  appeal 
trau9rendent.1L  The  more  the  atmosphere  of 
Walden  Pond  and  the  Concord  woods  and  the 
free  spirit  of  one  who  loved  them  and  lived  by 
them  can  be  brouzht  into  railway  trains  and 
railway  stations— why,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
those  who  resd'uoAspaper.r.  as  .veil  as  for  those 
,    .    .    •       /*>oS-hn>s  Ptrt^-,    J*~JLiO,  12^1 

Henry  D.  Thorean's  Works. 

The  rising  generation  should  he  favored 
with  an  introduction  to  an  author  who  is 
hut  little  read,  even  by  the  generation 
passing  away ;  but  nevertheless  an  author 
who  will  in  time  become  a  pastoral  and 
philosophical  classic.  No  writer  has  firmer 
friends  than  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  although 
when  he  first  printed  his  *bboks  none  had 
fewer.  It  is  told  of  him  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  first  book  lay  for  years  upon  his 
own  shelvs,  except  the  few  copies  given  to 
his  personal  friends;  but  a  first  edition  of 
his  second  book  now  fetches  a  premium 
from  bibliophiles. 

Thoreau  was  one  of  the  '  original 
*J  cranks,"  and  Anarchist  Tucker  but  imi- 
tated him  when  he  went  to  jail  rather  than- 
swell  the  tax-exchequer  of  hypocritical  old 
Massachusetts.  Thoreau  was  the  friend  of 
all  the  revolvers  against  established  social 
economics;  of  the  Brook  Farm  and  the 
Fruitlands  experiments;  of  Alcott  and  Mar- 
garet. Fuller  and  Emerson;  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists of  all  grades ;  and  he  was  the 
crankiest  one  of  them  all— so  cranky,  in- 
deed, that  Emerson  sketched  his  biogra- 
phy, from  which  we'may  draw  for  the  infor- 
mation of  our  young  readers,  though  his 
sketch,  which  is  a  picture  of  the  man's  char- 
acter more  than  a  biography,  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  details  found  in  Channing's 
more  extended  biography. 

Henry  Daniel  Thoreau  was  the  last  male 
descendant  of  a  Frenchman  who  came  to 
this  country  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 
He  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  July  12, 
1817;  graduated  without  any  literary  dis- 
tinction from  Harvard  in  1837.  He  died 
in  Concord  May  fi,  1802.  He  had  as  many 
trades  as  he  had  fingers,  as  he  tells  us,  but 
refused  to  labor  at  any  of  them  more  than 
was  necessary  to  supply  his  extremely  lim- 
ited wants.  His  greatest  skill,  he  says,  was 
t6  want  but  little;  and  it  was  his  ambi- 
tion rather  to  reduce  his  few  wants  than  to 
multiply  means  of  meeting  others.     From 
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hav  done  once?^"  He  resumed  his  study  of 
natural  history,  and  lived  with  nature, 
with  which  he.  was  in  love.  In  184.1  he 
built  a  house  on  the  shore  of  Walden 
pond,  ten  feet  wide  by  fifteen  feet  long, 
with  eight-foot  posts,  which  he  hewed 
from  the  young  pine-trees  around  him, 
a  window  on  each  side,  a  door,  and  a 
brick  fireplace.  The  beards  of  the  house 
were  from  an  Irishman's  shanty,  which  he 
bought  for  four'  dollars  unci  twenty-five 

cents.  His  cellar  he  dug  in  a  sand-bank. 
Here  he  lived  two  years.  The  structure 
■was  built  with  his  own  hands,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-eight  dollars,  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  and  his  food  for  a  pexiod  of  eight 
months  cost  him  eight  dollars  and  seventy- 
four  cents.  His  outgoes  for  one  year  at 
Walden,  including  the  cost  of  the  house, 
were  one-third  of  a  cent  less  than  sixty-two 
dollars,  which  he  earned  by  day  labor, 
surveying,  and  by  selling  produce  from  his 
bean-field.  His  diet  was  chiefly  rice  and 
rye  and  Indian  meals,  and  in  the  experi- 
ment, he  tells  us,  he  learned  that  it  would 
cost  incredibly  little  trouble  to  obtain  one's 
necessary  food  even  in  this  latitude.  "I 
hav  madej "  he  says,  "a  satisfactory  din- 
ner, satisfactory  on  several  accounts,  sim- 
ply off  a  disk  of  purslane  which  I  gathered 
in  my  cornfield,  boiled,  and  salted.  And 
pray,  what  more  can  a  reasonable  man  desire, 
in  peaceful  times,  in  ordinary  noons,  than  a 
sufficient  number  of  ears  of  sweet  green 
corn,  boiled,  with  the  addition  of  salt?" 
To  the  unbelievers  who  asked  him  if  he 
thought  he  could  liv  on  vegetable  food 
alone  he  answered  that  he  could  "liv  on 
board  nails;"  and  it  is  an  index  to  the 
character  of  his  literary  work  when  he 
adds  that  "if  they  cannot  understand  that, 
they  cannot  understand  much  I  hav  to~ 
say. "  In  his  housekeeping  he  used  but  the 
simplest  and  most  useful  articles.  Luxuries 
to  him  were  not  worth  their  cost,  and 
life  too  short  to  do  unnecessary  work. 
While  he  lived  at  Walden  a  lady  presented 
him  with  a  door-mat  but,  he-threw  it  awav 
because  it  required  time  to  clean  it.  "it 
is  best,"  he  remarks,  "to  avoid  the  be- 
ginning of  evil;"  and  thereafter  he  used 
the  grass  by  the  doorside  to  clean  his 
boots  upon. 

In  thought  he  was  an  idealist,  a  poet; 
and  the  mystical  literature  of  India  was  to 
him  an  inspiration.  He  felt  it  and  lived  it; 
through  it  became  a  hermit  and  stoic  be- 
cause he  "wished  to  liv  deliberately,  to- 
front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,"  to 
see  if  he  "could  not  learn  what  it  had  to 
teach,  and  not,  when  he  came  to  die,  dis- 
cover that  he  had  not  lived. "  "I  Avanted, " 
he  writes,  "to  liv  deep,an<Lsuck  out  all  the 
marrow  of  life,  to  liv  so  sturdily  and 
Spartan-like  as  to  put  to  rout  all  that  was 
not  life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath  and  shave 
close,  tcr  tlrive  life  into  a  corner  and  re- 
duce it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  if  it  proved 
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to  be  mean,  why  then  to  get  the  whole  and 
genuin  meanness  of  it,  and  publish  its 
meanness  to  the  World;  or,  if  itAvere  sub- 
lime; to  know  it  by  experience,  and  be 
able  to  giv  a  true  account  of  it  in  mjr  next 
excursion.  For  most  men,  it  appears  to 
me,  are  in  a  strange  afheertainty  about  it, 
whether  it  is  of  the  devil  or  of  God,  and 
hav  somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  it  is 
.the  chief  end  of  man  .  here  to  'glorify 
God  and  enjoy  him..forever.'"  Such  was 
his  esoteric  reason  for  his  hermit  life;  an- 
other wns  his  worshipful  love  of  nature; 
and  perhaps  a  third  may  be  found  in  an 
expression  in  one  of  his  later  works,  that 
lie  "would  rather  keep  house  in  hell  than 
go  to  board  in  heaven." 

At  heart,  Thoreau.was  no  hermit.  ^He 
liked  travel,  but  for  the  new  ideas  it 
brought  him  rather  than  for  the  new  Bights 
it  showed  him.  With  a  knapsack  on  his 
back  he  would  walk  thirty  miles  a  day,  and 
from  the  country  as  from  the  men  he  met, 
he  would  get  the  fruit  and  flower.  He  had 
learned  that  the  swiftest  traveler  is  he  who 

goes  afoot,  if  one  would  see  the  country; 
and  that  a  man  could  travel  fast  enough 
and  earn  his  living  on  the  road.  But 
1 '  the  cheapest  way  to  travel  and  the^  way  to 
travel  the  farthest  in  the  shortest  distance, 
is  to  go  afoot,  carrying  a  spoon,  a  dipper, 
and  a  .fish-line,  some  Indian  meal,  some 
salt,  and  some  sugar.  When  you  come  to  a 
brook  or  pond,  you  can  catch  fish  and  cook 
them  ;  or  you  can  boil  a  hasty-pudding  ; 
or  you  can  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  at  a  farmer's 
house  for  four  pence,  moisten  it  in  the 
next  brook  that  crosses  the  road,  and  dip 
it  into  your  sugar.  This  alone  will  last 
you  a  whole  day  ;  or  if  you  are  accustomed 
to  heartier  living,  you  can  buy  a  quart  of 
milk  for  two  cents,  crumb  your  bread  or 
cold  pudding  into  it,  and  eat  it  wit!:  J\'?*T 
own  ppoon  out  of  your  own.  dish.  Any 
one  of  these  things,  I  mean,  not  all 
together.  I  hav  traveled  thus  some  hun- 
dreds of  riiiles  without  taking  any  meal  in 
a  house,  sleeping  on  the  ground  when  con- 
venient, and  found  it  cheaper  and  in  many 
respects  more  profitable  than  staying  at 
home." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Thoreau  became  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  nature.  He 
knew  the  flora  of  Massachusetts  as  he  knew 
the  spelling-book.  To  the  fields,  hills, 
and  waters  of  his  nativ  town  he  dedicated 
his  genius,  says  Emerson,  with  such  en- 
tire love  that  he  made  them  known  and 
interesting  to  all  reading  Americans  and 
to  people  over  the  sea.  "The  river  on 
whose  banks  he  was  born  and  died  he  knew 
from  its  springs  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Merrimack.  Every  fact  which  occurs  in 
the  bed,  on  the  banks,  or  in  the  air  over  it; 
the  fishes  and  their  spawning  and  nests, 
their  manners,  their  food1,  the  shad-flies 
which  fill  the  air  on  a  certain  evening 
once  a  year,  and  which  are  snapped  at  by 
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of  the  river,  as  itself  a  lawful  creature, 
yet  with  exactness,  and  always  to  an  ob- 
served fact." 

And  as  of  his  own  natrv  place,  so  of  all 
the  places  he  visited.  He  made  several 
excursions  to  Maine,  going  up  its  rivers  in 
a  canoe  and  up  its  mountains  afoot,  living  in 
a  little  tent,  sleeping  on  spruce  twigs.  It 
was  probably  this  exposure  in  the  damp 
woods,  and  his  constant  excursions  around 
Concord  in  sn«iw  and  rain,  that  inoculated 
him  with  the  g*rms  of  consumption,  of 
which  he  died.  But  at  ;the  time  he  was 
the  most  hardy  and  experiencea  of  all  the 
party  except  the  Indian  guide,  whom  he 
studied  with  the  same  care  that  he  did  the 
forests  and  animals.  He  loved  Indians 
and  .confessed  that  he  sometimes  fen  like 
a  hound,  or  a  panther,  and  if  born  among 
them  would  hav  been  a  fell  hunter.     B«* 

restrained  by  his  Massachusetts  culture, 
savs  Emerson,  he  played  out  the  game  in 
tn,e  mild  form  of  botany  and  ichthyology. 
He  saw  and  heard  all  that  happened  in  the 
woods,  and  his  intimacy  with  animals  sug- 
gested what  Thomas  Fuller  records  of 
Butler  the  apiologist,  that  "either  he  had 
told  the  bees  things  or  the  bees  had  told 
him."  "Snakes  coiled  round  his  legs,  the 
fishes  swam  into  his  hand,  and ,  he  took 
them  out  of  the  water;  he  pulled  the  wood- 
chuck  out  of  its  hole  by  the  tail,  and  took 
the  foxes  under  his  protection  from  the 
hunters. "  When  in  Maine  he  watched 
the  manufacture  of  the  bark  canoe,  but 
expresses  the  desire  in  his  account  of  the 
trip  to  know  more  of  it  by  going  into  the 
woods  and  making  one  complete,  to  re- 
turn to  civilization  in  at  last.  Not  until 
he  had  done  that  would  his  inquisitivness 
be  fully  satisfied. 

Thorean's  love  of  nature  was  equaled  by 
his  love  of  the  philosophy  of  India.  He 
was  a  mystic,  an  .idealist,  a  transcendental- 
ist,  but  never  a  Christian.  He  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  scriptures  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  Chinese,  and  the  Persians  than 
with  that  of  the  Hebrews.  The  New  Tes- 
tament he  regarded  as  an  "invaluable 
book  "  when  he  had  overcome  the  preju- 
dices against  it  impressed  upon  him  in 
his  early  days  "by  the  church  anft  Sunday- 
school."  But  it  was  almost  spoiled  for 
him  by  being  "edited  by  Christians."  It 
was  then  "a  sort  of  castle  in  the  air" 
which  he  was  permitted  to  dream.  To 
him  it  was  strange  and  heretical.  T6 
Christians  no  less  than  Greeks  and  Jews, 
he  wrote,  it  is  foolishness  and  a  stumbling- 
block.  There  are,  indeed,  severe  things 
in  it- which  no  man  should  road  aloud 
more  than  once.  "Seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. "-"  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selvs  treasures  on  earth."  "If  thou  wilt 
be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and 
giv  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  hav  treas- 
ure in  heaven."— "For  what  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
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and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a 
man  giv  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  Think 
of  this,  Yankees!  exclaims  Thoreau,  in- 
dignant at  New  England  hypocrisy  which 
repeats  long  prayers  and  hangs  witches. 
"Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  .if  ye  hav  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to 
yonder  place;  and  it  shall  remove;  and 
nothing  shall  lie  impossible  unto  you."— 
"Think,"  he  bursts  forth  again,  "  of  re- 
peating these  things  to  a  New  England 
audience!  thirdly,  fourthly,  fifteenthly, 
till  there  are  three  barrels  of  sermons! 
Who,  without  ca^,  can  read  them  aloud? 
Who,  without  cant,  can  hear  them  and 
not  go  out  of  the  meeting-house?  They 
never  wa'c  read,  they  never  ir'r.rc  heard. 
Let  but  one  of  these  sentences  be  rightlj- 
read,  from  any  pulpit  in  the  land,  and 
there  would  not  be  left  one  stone  of  that 
meeting-house  upon  another." 

Christ  to  Thoreau  was  a  sublime  actor 
on  the  "stage  of  the  world,  as  were  all  the 
so-called  saviors.  But  Thoreau  knew  the 
Bagavad  Geetha  as  well  as  he  did  the  New 
Testament,  and  found  more  congenial 
teachings  in  it.  A  healthy  man,  he  said, 
with  steady  employment,  as  ■  wood- 
chopping  at  fifty  cents  a  cord,  and  a  camp 
in  the  woods,  will  not  be  a  good  subject 
for  Christianity.  The  greatestof  Infidelity, 
to  him.  was  that  which  prays,  and  keeps 
the-Sabbath,  and  rebuilds  the  churches. 
He  thought  the  church  to  be  a  sort  of 
hospital  for  men's  soul*,  and  as  full  of 
quackery  as  the  hospital  for  their  bodies. 
"  Those  who  are  taken  into  it  liv  like  pen- 
sioners in  their  Retreat  or  Sailor's  Snug 
Harbor,  where  you  may  see  a  row  of  re- 
ligious cripples  sitting  ^outwde— in-ftunny 
Aveather."  Yet  he  was  the  most  sincere  of 
seekers.for  truth,  and,  when  reproved  by 
a  minister  "  who  was  driving  a  poor  beast 
to  some  meeting-house  horse-sheds" 
among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  because 
he  was  bending  his  steps  to  a  mountain-top 
instead  of  a  church  on  Sunday,  indig- 
nantly writes  that  he  would  hav  gone  far- 
ther than  the  preacher  to  hear  a  true  word 
spoken  on  that  or  any  day!  Churches  to 
him  deformed  the  landscape,  and  the 
preacher,  shouting  like  a  boatswain  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  profaned  the  quiet  atmos- 
phere of  the  day. 

Thoreau  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
literary  workmen.  His  was  a  rare  genius. 
He  was  a  poet,  but  his  verses  show  too 
plainly  the  influence  of  Eastern  style  upon 
him  to  be  generally  pleasing,  though  his 
prose  is  beauty  itself,  as  our  readers  know 
from  the  many  extracts  we  hav  printed 
heretofore.  And  not  only  are  his  works 
beautiful  in  the  moral  sentiments  and  phi- 
losophy, but  are  useful.  His  "Cape  Cod" 
is  almost  a'guide-book  to-day.  ' '  Walden, " 
' '  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers,"  and  "In  the  Maine  Woods  "  are 
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refiectioiiH.  But,  as  lie  himself  said  of  the 
New  Testament,  "the  book  has  never 
been  written  which  is  to  be  accepted  with- 
out any  allowance,"  and  the  good  in  bis 
works,  unlike  the  volume  he  referred  to, 
far  outweighs  the  provincial  contraction 
of  some  of  his  views. of  life. 

His  first  work  was  "A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,"  an  ac- 
count of  a  journey  in  a  row-boat,  built  by 
himself  and  brother",  who  accompanied 
him,  from  Concord  to  the  head  of  the 
Merrimack  river  and  back,  the  minute 
narrativ,  as  in  all  his  works,  being  sup- 
plemented by  botanical  observations,  short 
treatises  in  natural  and  general  history, 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  transcendental 
musings.  His  second  book  was  "Walden; 
or  Life  in  the  Woods."  In  this  is  told 
how  he  lived,  and  why  he  lived  that  way. 
Volumes  from  his  manuscript  published 
alter  his  death  are.  Excursions  in  Field 
and  Forest,  The  Maine  Woods,  Cape  Cod, 
Letters  to  Various  Persons,  A  Yankee  in 
Canada,  with  Anti-Slaver}-  .and  Reform 
Paptrs,  and  three  volumes,  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, and  Winter,  taken  from  the  daily  ob- 
servations he  jotted  down  in  his  journal. 

There  is  no  one  of  the  volumes  but  has 
its  own  peculiar  «harm,  but  New  England 
naturalists  will  best  like  his  Maine  Woods, 
Excursions  in  Field  and  Fore s*tt and  the 
three  volumes  on  Spring,  Summer,  and 
Winter.  The  Yankee  in  Canada  is  a  view 
through  his  eyes  of  Montreal,  St.  Anne, 
Quebec,  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Anti-Slavery  and  Pieform  Papers  in  the 
volume  are  his  political  creed.  Those 
Avho  read  equally  for  study  and  to  be  in- 
terested will  probably  make  Walden  and 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers  their  favorits. 

A  new  edition  of  these  books  has  re- 
cently been  brought  out  by  -Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Co. ,  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
volume.. 

"The  Tri+TUSeeKer,   /l4+,2t,J&1* 

Remliyuoences  <H  Thoreau, 

More  than  forty  years  ago  halt*  a  dozen 
boys  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Assabet 
river  taking  a  sun  bath  after  their  swim 
in  the  stream.  The'y~were  talking  about 
the  conical  heaps  of  stones  in  the  river, 
and  wishing  that  that  they  knew  what 
built  them.  There  were  about  as  'many 
theories  as  there  were  boys,  and  no  con- 
clusion had  been  arrived  at,  when  one  of 
the  boys  said"here  comes  Henry  Thoreau,. 
let  us  ask  him."  So  when  he  came  near, 
one  of  the  boys  asked  him  "what  made 
those  heaps  of  stones  in  the  river."  "I 
asked  a  Penobscot  Indian  that  question" 
said  Thoreau  "and  he  said  'the  musquash 
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did,  but  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  better  In- 
dian than  .he,  for  I  knew  and  he  did  not," 
and  with  that  reply  he  walked  off.  John — 
said, "that  is  just  like  him,  he  never  will 
tell  a  fellow  anything  unless  it  is  in  his 
lectures,  darn  his  old  lectures  about  chip- 
munks and  Injuns,  I  wont  go  to  hear  him," 
and  the  unanimous  conclusion-of  the  boys 
was,  that  when  they  got  left  again,  another 
man  would  do  it.  The  boys  could  not  un- 
derstand Thoreau,  and  he  did  not  under? 
stand  boys,  and  both  were  losers  by  it. 

While  looking  over  Thoreau'  s  "Au 
tumn"  lately,  the  writer  was  reminded  of 
the  time  when  Thoreau  and  the  writer's 
father  spent  some  two  or  thre'e  weeks  run- 
ning anew  the  boundary  lines  in  Sudbury 
woods.  I  think  it  was  in  1S51,  and  there 
were  grave  disputes,  and  law  suits  seemed 
probable  but  after  a  while  these  two  men 
were  selected  to  fix  the  bounds.  The  real 
trouble  was  owing  to  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  the  old  lines  having  been  run 
some  200  years  before ;  but  Thoreau  un- 
derstood his  business  thoroughly  and  set- 
tled the  boundary  question  so  that  peace 
was  declared.  Thoreau's  companion  was 
an  old  lumberman  and  woodchopper  and 
a  close  observer  of  natural  objects:  but  he 
said  that  Thoreau  was  the.  best  mart  he 
had  ever  known  in  the  woods.  He  would 
climb  a  tree  like  a  squirrel,  knew  every 
plant  and  shrub  and  really  seemed  tO  have 
been  born  in  the  forest.  Thoreau  asked 
many  questions :  one  oi  them  was,  "Do 
you  know  where  there  is  a  white  grape, 
which. grows  on  high  land,  which  bears 
every  year  and  is  of  superior  quality?'' 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is  a  little 
north  of  Deacon  Dakins'  rye  field  and 
when  the  grapes  are  ripe  if  you  are.  not 
on  the  windward  side  your  nose  will  tell 
you  where  they  are."  Thoreau  laughed 
and  appeared  satisfied. 

About  this  time  Thoreau-  went  to  a 
party  in  Concord,  and  he  says  in  his 
journal  ordiary,  that  he  would-rather  eat 
crackers  and  cheese  with  his  old  compan- 
ion in  the  woods. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Thoreau  was  a  solitary  student  of  natural 
history  in  Concord  arid  vicinity  at  that 
time.  He  was  better  'equipped  for  his 
work',  and  could  record  his  observations 
and  discoveries  better  than  his  fellow 
students  and  this    was    enough   to   make! 
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tie  was  a  most  enthusiastic  student,  but 
he  was  a  good  business  man  as  well.  He 
-supplied  the  city  stables  with  skunk's  oil 
iat  $2.00  per  quart,  sold  woodcocks  and 
partridges  in  their  season,  and  by  his  skil- 
ful administration,  of  strychnine  cleared 
the  countJ»y«of  toxes  and  other  pests,  and 
put  many  dollars  in  his  pocket.  On  Sun- 
days'he  would  let  his  birds'  and  squirrels 
out  of  their  cages,'  call  in  the  dog  and 
cat,  and  a  pet  lamb,  and  .then,  the  boys 
said,  "father  was  in  heaven.''  This  man's 
sons  solved  the  problem  which  had  never 
been  solved  be.fore;  namely,  "where  is 
the  other  end  of  a  squir.re.l's  hole?"and  the 
name  of  Skelton  is  forever  more  associ- 
ated with  that  problem  which  had  vexed 
the  rustic  minds  for  centuries.  I  was 
muchjJieased  with  the  reply  which  a  Lynn 
shoemaker  made  me  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  read  Thoreau's  books?  He  replied 
that  he  only  read  them  during  the  winter 
months,  when  he  could  not  go  out  and 
look  for  himself,  and  that  they  were  a 
good  substitute  for  his  out  door   rambles. 

These  unknown  men  are,  and  have  been 
the  branch  lines,  the  feeders  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  naturalists,  and  they,  -have  not 
lived  in  vain. 

There  was  a  great  intermediate  class 
between  Emerson  and  the  Canadian  wood 
chopper  who  would  have  gladly  aided 
Thoreau  if  he  had  been  a  little  rrfdre  hu- 
man ;iit~  his  -  dealings  w.ith  them.  The 
modest,  unpretending  Concord  farmers 
who  cultivated  their  fields,  educated  their 
children,  paid  their  taxes  for  the  support, 
of  schools,  churches,  and  their  chosen 
form  of  government,  whose  sons  gave 
their.lives  for  their  country  in  its  years 
of  peril,  are  not  to  be  sneered  at  and  de- 
spised by  men  whose  occupations  and 
opinions  differed  from  theirs.  In  the 
language  of  Ruskin  "let  us  think  less  of 
peculiarity  of  employment  and  more  of 
.excellence  of  achievement."       Crayon. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  l"HOREAU  II. 
[Communicated-] 
Thoreau  often  visited  tfte  we6t"  part  -  of 
Concord,  passing  along  the  eastj  bank  ot 
the  Assabet  river  from  Derby's  bridge,  up 
the  stream,  along  trie  high  tbanks  which 
overlook  the  river  to    the    lanid    formerly 
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owned  by  ■'Timothy  Shehan,  and  from 
there  to  the  Ministerial  swamp  ant)  vicin- 
ity where  he  first  found  the  climbing  fern. 
The  writer  saw  him  the  day  He  found  th£ 
rare  plant  while  returning  home  with  his- 
prize.  ^  I  never  saw  such  a  pleased,  happy 
look  on*  his  face  as  he*had  that  da'v.  He 
-took  off  his  hat,  in  the  crown,  of  which 
the  fern  was* coiled  up,  and  showed  me 
the  dainty,  graceful  glory  of  the  swamp. 
He  said  it  had  never  been  seen  before 
in  ;  rbe  New  *  England  states,  outside 
of  the  botanical*  gardens  in  Cam* 
bridge, and  he  volunteered  the  information 
that  it  grew  in  a  swamp  between  the  place 
we  were  on  and  Sudbury. 

Soon  after,  perhaps  two  weeks,  two 
men.who  said  they' came  from  Cambridge 
came  to  me  and  asked  where  the  climb- 
ing tern  grew.  I  did  not  tell  them  for 
many  reasons,  perhaps  the  best  one  was 
that  which  Thoreau  gave  while  speaking 
of  the  pink  lilies  which  grew  onv  the 
Cape.  Tn  reply  to  my  question  whether 
he  had  seen  the  pink  lilies  which  grew  in 
Hayward's  pond  in  Westvale,  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  them  there  or  on  the  Con- 
cord rivers,  but  there  was  a  place  on  the 
Cape,  a  sort  of  creek,  where  they  had 
grown  unnoticed  by  the  inhabitants  until 
Theodore  Parker  saw  them  one  summer 
and  gathered  them,  and  "after*that,"  said 
Thoreau,  "the  bumpkins  grubbed  them 
up  root  and  branch,  and  almost  extermi- 
nated them." 

While  pa&siti^  over  the  route  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  Thoreau 
was  only  a  gleaner  after  his  father  and 
mother,  who  together  had  been  6een  there 
more  than  once  by  the  writer,  years  be- 
lore  Henry  D.  followed  in  their  footsteps. 
.  Let  the  yonng  men  and  women  of  Con- 
cord who  have  a  love  for  the.  study  of 
botany  and  natural  history  not  be  afraid 
to  glean  after  Thoreau, foHhe  said"that  he 
had  much  to  report  on  this  subject."  Two 
ladies  who  spent  a  part  of  the  la6t  sum- 
mer in  Acton  found  many  rare  plants  and 
flowers,  and  introduced  the  Acton  people 
to  their  own  near  neighbors.  Last  year 
there  were  large  bunches  of  the  beautiful 
bloodroot  flowers  gathered  the  14th  of 
April.  The  yellow  violets  grow  in  North 
Acton,  the  white  "huckleberry"  grow6  in 
several  places,  the  beaked  hazel  is  abund- 
ant on  the  northern  slopes  of  Nagog  hill, 
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How  could  L  have  looked  him  in-  the 
face?" 

This  ^thoreau,  who  was  thought  a 
queer  fellow  by  his  associates,  observed 
as  few  men  about  him  were  capable  of 
doing:  His  life  was  spent  in  closest 
observation  and  reflection,  whether  he 
was  hoeing  beans  or  reading  Greek  or 
pegging  shoes  in  the  Concord  jail. 
He  claimed  to  have  found  all  natural 
phenomena  in  the  vicinity  of  Concord 
and  Walden  Pond,  even  to  the  red 
Arctic  snow.  Wide  awake  was  this 
man,  perceiving  the  deeper  truths 
under  the  mask  of  the  superficial. 
These  observations,  afterward  written 
down,  present  a  philosophy  of  life  as 
deep  and  clear  and  fathomless  as  his 
own  Walden  Pond,  as  pure  and  blue 
as  the  heavens  reflected  in  its  waters. 

The  sound  strength  of  these  men 
lay  in  their  power  of  observation,  that 
power  which  makes  it  possible  for  all 
men  to  become  benefactors,  creators, 
if  you  will.  <  Theirs  was  not  that  in- 
defatigable seeing  of  things  wnich  we 
often  unthinkingly  applaud.  Not 
theirs  the  ability  to  tell  at  a  glance 
the  number  of  collars  displayed  in  a 
show  window  or  to  describe  the  wear-: 
ing  apparel  of  ar  friend  after  a"  two- 
minute  chat.  What  difference  did  it 
make  to  Emerson  whether  Thoreau 
wore  blue  jeans  and  planted  potatoes 
bare-headed— or  whether  he  did  not  ? 
I  doubt  if  it  occurred  to  either*  What 
he  did  know  was  that  his  friend's 
mind  was  a  well,  not  a  looking-glass; 
and  they  relished  a  dinner  of  potatoes 
together  in  Thoreau' s  cabin  as  never 
a  brainless  feast  with  society.  Such 
is  true  observation,  not  mere  eye- 
service  but  a  moral  quality  capable 
of  perceiving  the  inner  spirit  of  all 
things. 

Observation  fails  of  its  duty  unless 
it  grasps  .the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material  qualities  of  things  observed. 
We  live  in  an  age  which  is  .proud  of 
its  stubborn  insistence  upon  fads  ;  we 
are  mad  m  our  effort  to  behold  things 
in  com  Diood  as ;  they  are;  w#  are 
drunk  with  the  nassion  tor  realism, 
and  wnat  wonder  that  we  miss  truth 
after  all,  and  leave  it  tor  little  children 
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to  discover  for  us.  We  grope  amidst 
matter  and  think  it  the  only  real 
thing ;  we  call  our  materialistic  phi- 
losophies realism  and  believe  we  have 
found  truth.  Little  children  know 
better.  O,  that  we  could  only  keep 
with  us  the  clear,  unconscious  vision 
of  our  childhood!  Some  men  and 
women  do ;  they  are  onr  poets,  our 
artists,  our  .  singers.  That  divine 
faculty  which  sees  things  with  the  un- 
consciousness of  little  children  is  all 
that  keeps  the  poetry  in  this  world. 
Why  call  a  spade  a  spade  with  such 
meaningless  persistence.  To  the 
child  it  is  the  emblem  of  great  truth, 
and  as  he  digs  away  at  his  little  sand 
heap  r—  how  industriously  —  there 
dawns  upon  him,  unconsciously,  a 
realization  of  his.- own  place  in  the 
great  economy  of  this  human  life,  as 
a  part,  not  a  self-centered  unit. 
%■ "  What,"  ask  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
"what  is  the  spade  in  the  hand  of 
Millet's  potato  digger?"  and  he 
answers,  " * 4  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
shadow  against  a  sunset  sky.  It  may 
notrbe  a  spade  at  all,  for  all  the  assur- 
ance the  artist  gives  us,  but  that  does 
not  matter."  He  is  right.  It  does 
not' matter,  and  strange  indeed,  that 
we  never  thought  of  it  before.  As 
we  look  upon  that  picture,  we  do  not 
feel  moved  to  remark  upon  the  com- 
position, the  figure  painting  or  the 
treatment  of  the  landscape.  We  be- 
come silent,  and  borne  on  the  waves 
of  that  silence,  the  music  of  the  An- 
gelus  comes  to  us,  floating  up  and 
across  the  radiance  of  the  dying  sun. 
By  means  of  those  emblems,  which 
for  want  of  fitter  words  we  call  a 
spade,  or  a  bag  of  potatoes,  we  feel 
the  utter  weariness  of  these  two 
peasants  bound  to  the  earth  by  the 
writ  of  a  toilsome  fate.  -  We  feel  the 
cramping  poverty  and  loneliness  of 
these  lives,  and  we  remember  how 
Millet  in  his  little  cottage  at  Barbison, 
his  art  despised,  his  children  crying 
for  bread,  learned  it  all  for  himself  by 
heart  through  bitter  years.  No  one 
but  he  could  have  given  us  such  a 
picture  of  heaviness  and  toil,  so 
largely  a  reflection  of  his  own  life. 
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all  bestial  and  hppjejess.  We  look 
upon  a  peasknt  a  liltie  askance  per- 
haps, and  think  ourselves  discoverers 
if  it  occurs to;  us  that  lie  would  be 
suitably  picturesque  to  serve  as  a 
studio  models  They  look  at-  hifn  ob- 
serving with  the  purpose  and  disr 
crimination  that-  we;/  should  also 
possess,  and  they  give  us  a  new  phi- 
losophy of  life  which  brought  potent 
results. 

It  is  certainly  true  tiiat  the  power 
of  observation  can  be  as  .systemat- 
ically and  practically  trained  as  any 
other  faculty  and  with  the  same  assur- 
ance of  success.  It  is  not  a  mere 
seeing  of  things  biit  an  intellectual 
process,  with  moral  obligations  as 
well.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
collect  facts,  for  of  even  greater  im* 
portance  is  the  faculty  of  knowing 
how  and  what  to  observe,  in  order 
that  we  may  gather  in  the  richness  of 
the  life  close  about  us.  We  are  too 
apt  to  think  it  necessary  to  go  afar  off 
for  material  with  which  to  build.  To 
Normandy  must  we  go  ere  we  can 
paint;  to  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  if 
we,  would  find  subjects  worthy  a 
poet's  pen.  As:  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  has  expressed  it,— 

'What's  within  our  ken 


Owl-like  we  blink  at,  and  direct  our  search 
To  furthest  Ind  in  quest  of  novelties, 
Whilst  here  at  home,  upon  our  very  thresh- 
olds, 
Ten  thousand  objects  hurtle  into  view 
Of  interest  wonderful." 

Reason,  reflect, ._  analyze.  These 
common  things  will  not  be  over-esti- 
mated, for  in  each  of  us  there  is:  a 
sensitive  monitor,  instructing  us  as  to 
wnat  is  of  good  import  and  bidding 
us  think  on  these  thing?,.  Cultivate 
power  of  discrimination  and  let  art  be 
more  than  its  object  in  this,  that  it  re- 
veal the  soul  too  long  undreamed  of  be- 
cause hidden.  Our  own  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  will  not  permit  us  to 
become  lost  in  a  maze  of  trivial  de- 
tail ;  will  not  leave  us  satisfied  with 
photographic  record  of  isolated  frag- 
ments. With  the  larger  powers  of 
reason  and  analysis,  we  shall  not  look 
at  life  as  through  a  camera,  seeing 
things  fragmentarily,  but  with  a  just 
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perception  of  their  relation  to  univer- 
sal life.  Greatness  in  any  line  of 
work  really  depends  upon  one's  abil- 
ity to  grasp  the  relations  of  things, 
better  their  relationship.  Herein 
does  the  painter  rise  above  the  pho- 
tographer, the  composer  above  the 
player,  the  author  above  the  reporter! 
Robert  Browning  says  in  his  tribute 
to  Andrea  del  Sarto  : 

"  We  are  made  so  that  we  love 
First,  when   we. see  them  painted,  things 

we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see, 
And  so  they  are  better  painted,  better  to 

us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing ;  art  was  given 

for  that." 

What  the  artist  perceives,  he  must 
write  in  another  language,  with  brush , 
or  pen  or  musical  note.  Not  till  then 
Can  the  world  comprehend  it. 

He  must  serve  as  translator,  as  in- 
terpreter, standing  on  the  vantage- 
ground  between  the  unthinking  world 
and  the  secrets  of  nature,  all  through 
the  deeper,  reflective  power  of  his 
observation. 
U>u3l  >  Maw4/,?'13  Grace  Green  Bohn. 

Henry  D.  Thoreau.    By  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  <fc  Co.   Clotb, 

portrait,  324  pp. ,  price  S 1 .'  25. 

Some  men  excel  in  intellect,  others  in 
feeling  and  benevolence,'  and  others  in 
will  power.  This  biography  is  of  one  who 
excelled  in  all  these.  Many  extracts  from 
his  writings  our  subscribers  will  remem- 
ber seeing  in  the  corners  of  our  pages  and 
in  the  department  of  "Gems  of  Thought. " 
An  exposition  of  his  character  is  given  by 
us  on  the  editorial  pages  this  week,  to 
which  readers  are  referred. 

The  biography  is  a  satisfactory  one 
Its  first  chapter  deals  with  Thorean's 
"Birth  and  Family."  Its  second,  with 
his  "  Childhood  and  Youth."  As  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  early  environments  will  aid  to 
an  understanding  of  him,  in  the  next  two 
cbapttrs  we  learn  about  "Concord  and  Its 
Famous  People,"  and  "The  Embattled 
Farmers,"  which  aligned  cultivators 
Termed  an  incident  in  Concord  annals.  The 
speculations  and  sky-aspirings  of  "The 
Transcendental  Period™  which  so  largely 
molded  Thoreau  are  next  limned  for  us 
In  "Early  Essays  in  Authorship "  we  de- 
lightedly find  productions  of  tine  merit 
and  noble  sentiment  emanating  from  our 
youthful  Freethinker.  This  person  in  the 
next   chapter   has   "Friends    and    Com 
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An  Ideal  for  Freethinkers. 

Persona  aspiring  to  practice  certain  principles 
are  always  greatly  helped  by  contemplating  the  life 
of  an  individual  who  has  already  done  so,  and  done 
so  with  preeminence  and  illustrious  success. 
Models,  exemplars,  ideals,  are  of  vast  value  to  en- 
deavorers  after  self-improvement  of  any  kind.  When 
a  striver  after  a  better  life  views  the  career  of  one 
who  has  lived  such  a  life  so  prosperously  and 
gloriously  that  his  personality  enriches  and  beauti- 
fies that  course,  the  aspirer's  task  grows  to  be  a 
labor  of  love,  his  efforts  in  self-culture  are  toilless 
and  deUcious  satisfactions  and  delectations,  and  he 
rapidly  though  half -unconsciously  becomes  that 
which  he  admires. 

Ttf  the  ideal  characters  already  thus  enthroned  in 
Freethinkers'  souls  for  admiration  and  imitation,  a 
superb  addition  is  afforded  by  the  personage  of 
Henry  Thoreau.  This  man,  celebrated  most  as 
an  author,  was  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1817, 
spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  New  England,  and  died 
in  1862. 

The  phase  of  Thoreau's  character  to  which  we 
shall  first  call  attention  is  that  in  which  he  appears 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  morality  and  strictest  in- 
tegrity, and  as  filled  with  the  warmest  feelings  of 
amity  and  benevolence  toward  his  fellow-beings. 
Christians,  so  prone  to  denying  the  compatibility  of 
these  traits  with  the  disbeliever's  character,  may 
here  behold  them  expanded  in  their  noblest  propor- 
tions in  the  nature  of    a  complete  and  thorough- 
going Infidel.     "  Duty,"  wrote  this  person  while  yet 
a  youth,  "is  one  and  invariable ;  it  requires  no  im- 
possibilities, nor  can  it  ever  be  disregarded  with 
impunity. ....    None  but  the  highest  minds  can 
attain  to  moral  excellence.     ...      To  reject  re- 
ligion is  the  first  step  toward  moral  excellence. 
.     .     .     Could  Infidels  liv  double  the  number  of 
years  allotted  to  other  mortals,  they  would  become 
patterns  of  excellence.     So,  too,  of  all  true  poets — 
they  would  neglect  the  beautiful  for  the- true." 
William  Henry  Channing,  a  litterateur  and  friend  of 
Thoreau,  says  of  the  latter :"   "  His  views  of  friend- 
ship were  high  and  noble.     Those  who  loved  him 
never  had  the  least  reason  to  regret  it.     He  made 
no  useless  professions,  never  asked  one  of  those 
questions  that  destroy  all  relation  ;  but  he  was  on 
the  spot  at  the  time.     .     .     .     He  meant  friendship 
and  meant  nothing  else,  and   stood  by  it  without 
the  slightest  abatement ;  not  veering  as  a  weather- 
cock with  each  shift  of  a  friend's  fortune."    The 
same  friend  thus  addressed  Thoreau  in  these  lines : 
"  Modest  and  mild  and  kind; 
Who  never  spurned  the  needing  from  thy  door— 
(Door  of  thy  heart,  which  is  a  palace-gate)  ; 
Temperate. and  faithful, — in  whose  word  the  world 
Might  trust,  sure  to  repay  ;  unvexed  by  care, 
Unawed  by  Fortune's  nod,  slave  to  no  lord, 
Nor  coward  to  thy  peers." 

Again  says  Channing :    "  Of  his  character,  the 
moral  qualities  form  the  basis ;  for  himself  rigidly 
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enjoined ;  if  in  another,  he  could  overlook  dehn-  "g  "3  *j»  3  *£ 
quency.  Truth  before  all  things;  in  all  your  §  ta  §S 
thoughts,  your  faintest  breath,  the  austerest  parity,  §  pL  "S  15  J3 
the  utmost  fulfilling  of  the  interior  law;  faith  in  •§  g  a  <b 
friends,  and  an  iront  and  flinty  pursuit  of  right,  g  "3  "S  £ 
which  nothing  can  tease  'or  purchase  out  of  us-n  '«  "8  "1  Jj'  § 
In  a  college  essay  the  subject  of  this  sketch  wrote  '&  j?  m  #  © 
thus  of  the  goddess  of  the  Freethinker,  Troth :  %  *  g  .9 
"  Truth  neither  exalteth  nor  humbleth  herself.  She  g  5  fL  33  fc» 
is  not  too  high  for  the  low,  nor  yet  too  low  for  the  g  .  fe  E  ft  2 
high.  She  is  persua«dv,  not  litigious,  leaving  eon-  &■  *"  "  '§  Jj 
science  to  decide.  She  never  sacrificeth  her  dig-  §  I  8  * 
nity  that  she  may  secure  for  herself  a  favorable  re-  9  s  *  |  g 
ception.  It  is  not  a  characteristic  of  Truth  to  use  *S 
men  tenderly ;  nor  is  she  over-anxious  about  ap-  * 
pearances."  At  the  funeral  of  the  writer  of  the  ,| 
above  majestic  lines,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said :  T* 
"A  truth-speaker  he,  capable  of  the  most  deep  and  « 
strict  conversation ;  a  physician  to  the  wounds  of  & 
any  soul ;  a  friend,  knowing  not  only  the  secret  of 
friendship,  but  almost  worshiped  by  those  few  per-  , 
sons  who  resorted  to  him  as  their  confessor  and  *■* 
prophet,  and  knew  the  deep  value  of  his  mind  and  H 
great  heart.  His  soul  was  made  for  the  noblest 
society ;     .  wherever  there  is  knowledge,    •£ 

wherever  there  is  virtue,  wherever  there  iff  beauty,     « 
he  will  find  a  home."  „ 

Thoreau  was  oncTof  the  earliest  and  most  violent     § 
protesters  against  slavery.     The  love  of  unbounded     c 
freedom,   of  the  most  unrestricted  individualism,     " 
breathes  from  every  page  of  his  writings,  and  the     | 
thought  of  the  enthrallment  of  millions  of  his  fellow-     p 
creatures  in   the  Southern   states  was  to  him  in-    fj 
tolerable.     After  vehement  outbursts  of  dennncia-    a 
tion,  he  executed  the  remarkable  act  of  formally     j 
seceding  from  the  nation  of  the  United  States.    He     I 
deliberately  renounced  membership  in  a  government    J 
that  upheld  slavery,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  role- 
less  unit,  a  man  in  his  natural  condition,  ununited     , 
by  any  civil  compact  with  bis  co-dwellers  of  the    i 
earth.     In  1846  he  uttered  the  markworthy  saying :         ■«*■«» 
"  Any  man  more  right  than  his  neighbors  constitutes     a  a  ®  § 
a  majority  of  one  already."    And  again:     "I  know     S  S?ofl 
this  well,  that  if  one  thousand,  if  pne  hundred,  if    §  ©   &  § 
ten  men  whom  I  could  name — if  ten  honest  men —    o  Z,  "   tZ 
ay,  if  one  honest  man,  ceasing  to  hold  slaves,  were         $  J!   ® 
actually  to  withdraw  from  this  copartnership,  and   £  «g  ^  £ 
be  locked  up  in  the  county  jail  therefor,  it  would  be    «  *  «8 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America.     Under  a  gov-    g  "*  §>  • 
ernment  which  imprisons  any  unjustly,   the  true         3  «  | 
place  for  a  just  man  is  also  a  prison."     On  this  de-        ^    „  ,g 
liverance  F.  B.  Sanborn  remarks :  S  "a  «g 

"This  sounded  hollow  then,  but  when  that  embodi-  j  «  s^ 
ment  of  American  justice  and  mercy,  John  Brown,  lay  |S  H_| 
bleeding  in  a  Virginia  prison,  a  dozen  years  later,  the 
significance  of  Thoreau's  words  began  to  be  seen;  and 
when  a  few  years  after  our  countrymen  were  dying  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  complete  what  Brown,  with  his 
6ingle  life,  bad  begun,  the  whole  truth,  as  Fhoreau  had 
seen  it,  flashed  in. the  eves  of  the  nation." 

The  particular  reference  of  Thoreau  to  being 


and  as  he-  would  never  be  pecuniarily   indebted 
even  to  bJs  dearest  friend,  he  eked  out  a  living  by 
various  labors,  such  as  farm-laboring,  gardening, 
fence-building,  land-surveying,  pencil-making,  and 
whitewashing.     He  was  possessed  of  a  remarkable 
mechanical  faculty,  and  could  •  readily  excel  in  any 
craft.    He  had  no  false  pride  in  such  matters,  but 
was  proud  of  his  work  and  his  mastership  therein, 
and  averse  from  the  gentility  of  his  neighborhood. 
He  records :  "For  more  than  five  years  I  main- 
tained myself  solely  by  the  labor  of  my  hands,  and 
I  found  that,  by  working  about  six   weeks  in   a 
year,  I  could  meet  all  the  expenses  of  living ;  the 
whole  of  my  winters,  as  well  as  the  most  of  my 
summers,  I  had  free  and  clear  for  study.     I  found 
that  the  occupation  of  day-laborer  was  the  most 
independent  of  any,  especially  as  it  required  only 
thirty  or  forty  days  in  the  year  to  support  one." 
He  said  of  himself  that  his  "  greatest  skill  had  been 
to  want  but  little."    A  few  cents,  a  day  supplied  his 
simple  needs.     He  used  neither  tobacco  nor  alcohol. 
The  intoxication  of  the  morning  air  he  pronounced 
infinitly  superior  to  that  from  any  other  source. 
He  could    view    only  with   amazement    the  con- 
duct    of     his    fellows    in     spending     all     their 
waking    hours    in    toil,    to    procure    an    infinity 
of  things  that  they  could  just  as  well  do  without. 
The  chief  preciousness  of  life,  he  thought,  lay  in 
its  opportunity  for  contemplation,  for  the  expan- 
sive and  unoppressed  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul;  and  that. men   could   willfully   forego   this 
celestial  employment,  and  pass  life's  golden  hours 
with  their  mentality  set  on  some  cramp  task,  was 
to  him  incomprehensible.     He  wrote :  "  The  order 
of  things  should  be  reversed:  the  seventh  should 
be  man's  day  of  toil,  in  which  to  earn  his  living  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  the  other  six  his  Sabbul  h 
of  the  affections  and  the  soul,  in  which  to   rango 
this  wide-spread   garden,    and    drink    in    the    soft 
influences  and  sublime  revelations  of  Nature."     In 
exemplification  of  this  doctrin  that  men   need   to, 
and  should,  labor  but  little,  and  should  giv  the 
main  of  their  time  on  earth  to  contemplation  of  the 
wonders  and  joys   so   abounding    around  them, 
Thoreau  retired  from  the  ordinary  life  of  the  world 
to  a  lonely  spot  by  Walden  lake,  Massachusetts, 
and  erecting  a  hut  with  his  own  hands,  lived  two 
years  on  such  means  of  subsistence  as  he  could 
procure  there  .without  too  great  expenditure  of 
time,  and  devoted  his  hours   to  meditation.     He 
went,  in  his  own  words,  "to  the  woods  because  he 
wished  to  liv  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential 
facts  of  life,  and  see  if  he  could  not  learn  what  it 
had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  he  came  to  die,  dis- 
cover that  he  had  not  lived."    In  another  place  he 
says  he  went  to  Walden  to  "  transact  some  private 
business,"   which  nobody  else  could  do  for  him, 
'.'with  the  fewest  obstacles." 

Thoreau  encouraged  his  logic  to  penetrate  every 
theme  and  to  reason  as  newly  and  daringly  as  pos- 
sible; and  likewise  explored  with  his  imagination 
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every  avenue  and  nock  of  the  world  of  fantasy.  His 
endeavor  was  in  his  mind  to  liv  all  possible  lives,  thii  k 
all  possible  thoughts  and  feel  all  possible  sensation  m. 
Others  he  incited*  to  the  same  headlong  overvault- 
ing  of  barriers  and  wild  and  free  excursion  into 
possible  nature.  For  example,  one  of  his  verses 
reads : 

"  The  timid  it  concerns  to  ask  their  way, 
And  fear  what  foes  in  caves  and  swamps  can  stray, 
To  make  no  step  until  the  event  is  known, 
And  ills  to  come  as  evils  past  bemoan. 
Not  so  the. wise:  no  timid  watch  he  keeps 
To  spy  what  danger  on  his  pathwav  creeps; 
Go  where  he  will  the  wise  man  is  at  home, 
His  hearth  the  earth,  his  hall  the  azure  dome; 
Where  his  clear  spirit  leads  him,  there's  his  road, 
By  God's  own  light  illumined  and  foreshadowed." 

Thoreau  had,  said  Emerson,  "  in  a  short  life  ex-  : 
hausted  the  capabilities  of  this  world." 

Thoreau  is  an  example  of  the  Natural  Man,  as 
contrary  to  the  denaturalized  man  whom  we  usually 
meet.  In  contrast  with  that  emasculated,  artificial 
product  of  a  repressiv  rebgionand  a  narrowing  con- 
ventionality, his"  figure  stands  forth  with  titanic 
grandeur.  He  spurned  Christianity,  the  Eeligion 
of  Sorrow,  with  its  melancholy  themes  and  dreary 
prohibitions,  and  mentally  affiliated  himself  with 
the  glad  and  free  paganisms  of  antiquity  whose 
creed  was  enjoyment  and  pride.  And  equally  with 
the  paganic  religions  of  nature,  he  loved  his  own  relig- 
ion of  nature — the  communion  with  the  universe 
about  him  which  spontaneously  and  instinctivly 
grew  to  be  the  prevailing  mode  of  his  mind. 

Thoreau's  love  of  nature  and  wildness,  and  also 

his  imaginational  craving  to  liv  myriad  and  diverse 

lives,  made  him  a  fellow  with  all  living  things  of 

field  and  forest.     He  confessed  that  he  sometimes 

felt  like  a  hound  or  a  panther.     He  loved  Indians, 

and  said  that  had  he  been   born  among  them  he 

would  hav  been   an . insatiable  hunter.     "It -was," 

says  Emerson,  "  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  walk 

with  him.     He  knew  the  country  like  a  fox  or  bird, 

and  passed  through  it  as  freely  by  paths  of  his 

own.     .     •     •     His  intimacy  with  animals  suggested 

what  Thomas  Fuller  records  of  Butler  the  apiolo- 

gist,  that' either  he  had  told  the  bees  things,  or  the 

bees  had  told  him.'     Snakes  coiled  round  his  leg, 

the  fishes  swam  into  his  hand,  and  he  took  them 

out  of  the  water  ;  he  pulled  the  woodchuck  out  of 

its  hole  by  the  tail,  and  took  the  foxes  under  his 

protection  from   the  hunters.     ...     He   knew 

how  to  sit  immovable,  a  part  of  the  rock  he  rested 

on,  until  the  bird,  the  reptil,  the  fish,  which  had 

retired  from  him,  should  come  back  and  resume  its 

habits — nay,  moved  by  curiosity,  should  come  to 

him  and  watch  him."     Thoreau's  connection  with 

nature  was  partly  that  of  poetry  and  partly  that  of 

science.      He   set   himself   to  keep  a  calendar  of 

NTature,  and  her  daily  doings  about  him  for  twenty 

years  found  record  in  his  journal.     He  had  gages 

for  the  hight  Of  the  river ;  noted  the  temperature 

of  springs  and  ponds,  the  tints  of  the  morning  and 
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the  people's  admiration  and  imitation  shall  be  of 
great  intellectual  gifts.  Goodness  of  heart  we  not 
infrequently  meet  about  us.„  To  arouse  the  ener- 
getic emulation  of  the  multitude,  it  appears  requi- 
sit  that  this  goodness  of  heart  be  united  in  the 
same  person  with  illustrious  ability  of  mind. 
Thoreau's  intellect  was  as  admirable  in  its  power 
as  his  heart  in  its  right  feelings.  His  writings  hav 
a  place  with  the  first  rank  of  American  classics. 
They  are  unsurpassed  in  merit  by  those  of  any 
writer  of  this  continent.  Many  critics  of  the  first 
estimation  would  say,  they  .  are  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  writer  of  the  world.  They  touch  with 
the  certainty  of  a  master  equally  topics  of  material 
nature  and  of  transcendental  imagining.  They 
excel  indifferently  in  observing  and  describing 
reality,  and  in  building  from  fancy's  gauzy  films  and 
dreaming's  opalin  hues  the  enchanting  palaces  of 
the  ideal.  The  personal  quality  which  pervaden 
them  is  of  a  racy  wildnesB,  a  strain  peculiar  and 
almost  unearthly,  the  taste  of  which  the  reader 
never  forgets. 

The  keynote  of  Thoreau's  character,  perhaps  we 
may  venture  to  predicate  from  the  foregoing,  was 
development.  His'  life  was  a  continual  unfolding 
and  education  of  his  senses,  of  his  emotions,  of  his 
intellect,  of  his  will,  and  of  his  moral  sentiments. 
Of  self-development,  as  opposed  to  the  ancient 
Christian  colt  of  self-stunting  and  self-abasement, 
he  stands  perhaps  the  most  splendid  modern 
champion. 

A  word  on  the  personal  appearance  of  this  lov- 
able personage  before  we  take  leave  of  him,  is  de- 
sirable. He  was  of  medium  build,  perhaps  a  trifle 
undersized.  He  possessed  blue-gray  eyes,  brown 
hair,  a  large  nose,  and  features  in  general  some- 
what rough.  He  wore  a  beard.  In  F.  B.  Sanborn's 
diary .  is  this  observation  :  "  Thoreau  looks  emi- 
nently sagacious — like  a  sort  of  wise  wild  beast." 
Also,  he  "has  a  weather-beaten  face,  which  reminds 
me  of  some  shrewd  and  honest  animal's — some  re- 
tired philosophical  woodchuck  or  magnanimous 
fox." 

Thoreau's  death  resulted  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. It  was  as  triumphant  as  his  life.  Of 
his  last  illness  his  sister  said :  "  It  was  not  possible 
to  be  sad  in  his  presence.  No  shadow  of  gloom 
attaches  to  anything  in  my  mind  connected  with 
my  brother.  .  .  .  Henry's  whole  life  impresses 
me  as  a  grand  miracle.  He  said  he  should  leave 
the  world  without  a  regret."  His  sister  further 
wrote :  "  Henry  was  nev^r  affected,  never  reached, 
by  [his  illness].  I  never  before  saw  such  a  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  spirit  over  matter.  _Yery 
often  I  hav  heard  him  tell  his  visitors  that  he  en- 
joyed existence  as  well  as  ever.  ...  The 
thought  of  death,  he  said,  could  not  begin  to 
trouble  him.  His  thoughts  had  entertained  him  all 
his  life,  and  did  still.  .     .     During  his  long  ill- 

ness I  never  heard  a  murmur  escape  him,  or  the 
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slightest,  wish  expressed  to  remain  with  us.  His 
perfect  contentment  was  truly  wonderful.  None  of 
his  friends  seemed  to  realize  how  very  ill  he  was,  so 
full  of  life  and  good  cheer  did  he  seem.  .  .  . 
My  heart  is  filled  with  praise  to  God  for  the  gift  of 
such  a  brother.  ...  I  wish  you  .to  know  how 
very  gentle,  lovely,  and  submissiv  he  was  in  all  his 
ways.  . .  .  .  He  would  sometimes  say :  '  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  stay  in  this  world  after  so 
much  has  been  done  for  me.  I  could  never  repay 
my  friends.'"  Thoreau's  last  letter  concluded: 
« I  am  enjoying  existence  as  much  as  ever,  and  re. 
gret  nothing." 

The  Christian  multitude  complains,  finds  fault, 
accuses ;  Thoreau  kept  silence,  uncriticisingly  se- 
lected, and  taught  by  example.  The.  Christian  mul- 
titude frets,  despairs,  falters  ;  Thoreau  moved  for- 
ward unopposably  with  serene  and  imperial  brow. 
Christians  sourly  reject ;  Thoreau  warmly  accepted. 
Christians  spurn  with  sulky  distaste  ;  Thoreau  riot- 
ously indulged  and  enjoyed.  Christians  devote 
themselvs  to  repression  of  their  mind  and 
heart;  Thoreau  unfolded  himself  till  he  felt 
and  moved  with  the  universe.  Others  are  burdenB, 
in  varying  degrees,  upon  their  fellows;  Tfioreau 
stood  a  monument  of  self-sufficingness.  Others 
take,  Thoreau  givs ;  others  consume,  Thoreau 
produces;  others  are  gulfs;  Thoreau  is  a  fount. 
Churchmen  would  make  everyone  think  like  them, 
but  Thoreau  wanted  each  to  hav  the  same  liberty 
to  think  as  himself.  The  orthodox  churches  were 
iron  bands  and  locks  on  negroes'  legs;  Thoreau 
was  a  hammer  shattering  bonds.  The  too  com- 
mon worldly  speech  is  a  mantle  hiding  ill  things 
in  the  pool  below ;  Thoreau's  accents  were  crystal 
waters  through  which  was  exactly  seen  reality  be- 
neath. Thoreau's  honesty  was  an  oak  of  trustiness 
and  a  lily  of  purity;  the  honesty  of  moci  Chris- 
tians is — such  as  it  is.  Christians  too  largely  are 
dejected;  Thoreau  was  exultant  and  glad.  The 
souls  of  conventionalists  and  religionists  are  gloomy 
inquisition  cells ;  Thoreau's  spirit  was  a  freeest  sky 
of  morn  shot  with  silver  rays  of  light  and  tinged 
with  hope's  roseate  hue. 

What  a  world  would  this  be  were  all — men, 
women,  and  children — of  the  strain  of  Thoreau. 
Excellent  Thoreau,  independent,  tranquil,  joyous, 
bountiful,  feeling,  truth-telling,  honest,  sage,  un- 
daun table,  free — when  shall  we  be  like  thee? 
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I  HERE  are  two  of  the  many  essays  011  Tiiot=eau  that  are  probably 
_L  more  read  than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  because  of  their 
authorship — Emerson  and  Lowell — have  greater  weight  in  the  minds 
of  readers  than  would  any  expression  of  opinion  from  any  other  source 
as  to  Thoreau  as  a  man  of  letters  or  "as  a  naturalist.  But  the  world  is 
not  always  wise  in  bowing  down  to  greatness,  for  greatness  is  very  sure, 
in  the  long  run,  to  overestimate  itself.  Neither  Emerson  nor  Lowell 
was  fitted  "to  the  task  they  undertook,  though  they  doubtless  thought 
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tain  of  a  huckleberry  party"  to  leader  of  a  political  one,  and  that  lie 
held  "pounding  beans"  to  be  better  than  "the  pounding  of  empires." 
There  is  the  error.  ,  What  we  sadly  need  is  an  infusion  of  intellect 
into  the  lower  strata  of  man's  activities.  There  will  always  be  brains 
and  to  spare  in  the  courts  of  professional  life,— great  leaders  who  will 
reach  the  artificial  element  that  crowds  the  cities  and  happily  leaves 
undisturbed  the  simple  folk  who  live  nearer  to  Nature.  Thoreau 
would  have  been  lost,  or  at  best  but  one  of  many,  had  he  overcome  his 
repugnance  to  mere  formality  and  met  his  neighbors  in  a  dress-suit. 
We  cannot  imagine  him  acting  any  one  of  the  innumerable  white  lies 
of  modern  society.  In  such  slavish  toggery  he  would  have  excited  as 
much  of  ridicule  as  he  now  commands  of  admiration.  In  his  lifelong 
battle  for  sincerity  and  simplicity,  he  knew  the  field  upon  which  he 
was  to  fight;  knew  it  better  than  any  antagonist  he  met,  and  left  it  a 
conqueror. 

As  we  glance  over  modern  biography,  we  find  there  are  countless 
examples  of  youth  born  in  the  ranks  of  the  lowly  who  have  aspired 
to  better  things  and  seized  knowledge  as  a  cable  by  which  to  draw 
themselves  upward,,  and  spent  their  remaining  days  at  a  higher  level 
-and  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  but  a  source  of  wonderment  to  their 
ancestors.  This  sounds  very  noble ;  it  is  noble  ;  but  in  Thoreaw*S  case 
there  was  an  inversion  of  this  order,  and  the  intellectuality  that  Emer- 
son deplored  as  dissipated  was  put  to  the  very  highest  of  uses,  that  of 
making  the  lower  or  simpler  things  of  life  shine  out  in- their  proper 
light.  By  thoughtfully  pursuing  the  occupations  he  chose,  he  raised 
them  to  the  rank  of  professions,  and  clothed  with  dignity  labor  that 
before  was  drudgery.  The  quickest  way  to  send  the  world  to  perdition 
would  be  to  make  all  men  lead  professional  lives,  and  the  positive  curse 
.under  which  we  now  rest  is  that  the  absurdity  is  taught  by  parents 
to  infants,  and  by  teachers  to  scholars,  that  the  true. or  best  life  is  that 
of  the  pre-eminently  learned,  and  that  no  dignity  or  honor  or  worthy 
reward  of  any  kind  comes  to  him  who  lives  closest  to  Nature,  and  so 
most  remote  from  the  centres  of  civilization.  Pounding  beans,  which 
Emerson  sneers  at,  would  not  be  degrading  or  belittling  or  unworthy  a 
man  of  brains,  if  here  and  there  a  man  of  mental  force  would  show 
that  his  brain  and  brawn  need  not  come  into  conflict.  If,  over  the 
land,  Thoreaus  would  demonstrate  that  a  day  of  toil  in  the  fields  can 
be  followed  by  an  evening  of  rational,  intellectual  enjoyment,  the  world 
would  quickly  advance  beyond  the  present  stage  of  agitation  and  unrest, 
that  needs  a  standing  army  to  preserve  even  the  semblance  of  order. 
If  the  philanthropists  would  attack  the  problem  of  intellectualiziug 
work,  the  workman  woukl  be  benefited  indirectly  more  than  any  efforts 
directed  at  "the  masses"  will  avail.  No  work  that  the  world  calls  for 
should  be  looked  upon  by  a  favored  few  as  beneath  manhood.  More 
mischief  lurks  in  a  sneer  than  about  a  cannon's  mouth.  Thoreau  stands 
for  two  conditions  which  neither  Emerson  nor  Lowell  nor  any  great 
man  of  letters  or  of  science  or  of  political  economy  has  ever  dreamed 
of  displaying  upon  his  banner :  Simplicity  and  Sincerity.  This  was 
an  ambition  far  higher,  far  better  fitted  to  secure  the  welfare  of  man 
and  the  permanency  of  his  own  fame  (if  he  ever  thought  of  the  latter), 
than  anything  that  Emerson  ever  thought  of.  Of  course  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  Thoreau  died  before  the  youth  of  old  age  had 
commenced,  and  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  pass  too  critically  upon  his 
writings.  But  two  of  the  eleven  volumes  that  complete  his  works 
were  issued  in  his  lifetime,  and  what  he  might  have  done  with  the  mass 
that  has  since  been  printed,  what  omitted  and  what  elaborated,  cannot 
even  be  conjectured.  That  the  best  results  should  be  realized,  Thoreau 
should  be  read  first,  and  what  his  critics  have  to  say  be  considered 
subsequently;  and  it" is  to  be  regretted  that,  laudatory  as  is  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  by  Emerson,  it  should  have  contained  a  single  stricture. 
That  stricture  was  not  called  for. 

Lowell's  essay  on  Thoreau,  in  the  former's  volume  entitled  "My 
Study  Windows,"  though  he  claims  his  "  most  fruitful  studies"  to  have 
been  "  in  the  open  air,"  is  eminently  unjust.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  sympathy  between  the  two  men.  Lowell  is  the  re- 
porter of  the  flower-garden ;  Thoreau,  of  the  forest.  Lowell  can  ride 
in  a  well-appointed  boat  down  a  safe  stream,  and  report  the  graceful 
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moments  at  their  full  value.  There  was  no  time  to  study  what  .others 
had  decided  as  the  best  methods  of  recording  thought ;  awfyet  who 
has  given  us  .better  specimens  of  pure  literature  than  lie/  There  is 
no  other  writer  of  our  country  who  leaves  the  mind  in  a  more 
thoughtful  state,  when  we  close  the  volume,  than  be  does.  This  is  just 
the  difference  between  Thoreau  and  his  critic,  Lowell.  The  latter 
keepsus  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  so  long  as  we  read,  but  Thoreau 
lingers  long  after  we  have  laid  aside  hiWoooks. 

A  word  more  concerning  Thoreau  as  a  naturalist.  He  was  busied 
with  the  wild  life  about  Concord  when  "  Science"  was  still  occupied 
with  the  hunt  for  new  species  and  content  with  a  mere  description  of 
form  and  color.  Evolution  was  but  little  discussed,  and  in  New  Eng- 
land much  disregarded,  because  of  the  efforts  of  Agassiz  to  make  it 
appear  untrue.  jPfioreau  made  no  practice  of  haunting  museums,  objects 
in  alcohol  or  stuffed  with  tow  not  appealing  strongly  to  him  ;'  but  he 
did  careio  know,  and  was  successful  in  ascertaining,  the  habits  of  the 
animals  he  saw.  It-is  true  he  was  anxious  to  know  the  scientific  name 
'J  a  plant  that  he  had  found,  and,  learning  it,  felt  his  interest  grow; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  need  as  to  animal  life.  It  was 
enough  to  know  that  a  given  fish  was  a  chub  or  a  perch.  The  bream 
built  a  nest,  scooping  a  hollow  in  the  sand.  That  this  New  England 
"bream"  was  a  percoid,  and  not  a  cyprinoid  as  is  the  English  bream, 
and  that  it  had  a  dozen  Latin  names  given  by  as  many  authors  from 
Linne"  down,-  did  not  interest  him.  He  knew  the  birds  as  creatures  to 
be  met  in  various  places,  each  with  habits  of  its  own  and  its  seasons 
of  going  and  coming.  This,  rather  than  anatomy,  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  interest  and  importance.  To-day  such  facts  are  found  to  have  a 
bearing  on  philosophical  zoology  quite  equal  in  imjwrtance  to  ana- 
tomical structure.  Thoreau  did  not  add  greatly  to  our  knowled-^of 
wild  life,  but  he  did  that  which  is  of  equal  merit,  showed  how  defieht- 
ful  was  the  pursuit  of  such  knowledge,  and,  in  a  measure,  ly>W  it  might 
be  obtained. 

For  many  readers,  perhaps  for  most,  there  is  too  little  natural 
history  in  his  books,  too  much  of  other  matte*-  As  we  read,  we  feel 
at  times  a  wish  that  he  would  sooner  reach  his  conclusions  on  philo- 
sophical or  political  questions,  because  we"  are  sure  they  will  be  followed 
by  some  bright  reference  to  a  bird>jf  beast,  simply  phrased,  yet  so  cun- 
ningly that  the  creature  stands-before  us.  Anybody  can  say  or  write, 
"  I  see  a  fox,"  but  hi  Thoreau's  books  these  same  words  are  so  framed' 
in  other  matter  that  the-animal  leaps  into  view,  and  we  see  it  dart  over 
the  snow,  daintily  carrying  its  splendid  brush,  perhaps  looking  partly 
over  its  shoulder  at  us,  and  leaving  footprints  that  dot  the  author's 
pages,  though  he  is  eloquent  over  Greek  poets,  addresses  a  mountain, 
or  weaves  into  splendid  imagery  the  smoke  that  at  sunrise  he  sees 
curling  from  his  neigh bor's  chimney. 

Thoreau  had  no  predecessor  and  can  have  no  successor.  He  was 
the  product  of  conditions  that  can  never  again  arise,  for  to  expect 
another  Concord  with  its  galaxy  of  intellectual  giants  is  utterly  vain. 
He  was  one  whose  influence  will  last  as  long  as  our  language  shall 
remain. 

Charlet  C.  Abbott. 


AMEEICAH  WOMEH  TO  WHOM    THE   WOBLD 
IS  INDEBTED. 


SOI'HIA  I'E.ABODY,  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S  WIFE 

-HER  INFLUENCE  OX  THE  GREAT  AUTHOR - 

TUOREAU'S  MOTHER  AND  SISTER. 


BY  IRVING  ALLEX. 


It  miist  remain  an  open  question  whether  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  is  with  justice  to  be  blessed  or  reprobated 
for  the  memoir*  of  his  parents.  In  one  aspect  of  the  case 
the  book  is  of  unique  and  well-nigh  priceless  value  ; 
from  another  standpoint,  it  should  as  truly  never  have 
seen  the  light. 


It  has  pas-sages  which,  to  the  superstitious  soul,  would 
seem  poteDt  to  stir  the  bones  of  the  immortal  author  of 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  in  his  quiet  grave  in  Sleepy  Hol- 
lo v.  Can  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  writings,  and 
t  trough  them  with  the  character,  of  Hawthorne,  believe 
tiat  it  ever  so  much  as  occ  irred  to  nim  as  a  possibility 
that  his  opinion  of  Tupper— committed  to  the  sacred  pri- 
vacy of  his  journal — would  see  the  light  of  pablic  day, 
or  that  his  merciless  and  unerring  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter of  Margaret  Fuller  would  be  given  to  the  world  ? 

As  Hawthorne  himself  says,  Tupper  was  all  that  was 
kind  and  hospitable  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  half  shrank 
from  the  expression,  even  in  his  private  journal,  of  his 
true  opinion  of  the  man  and  the  author. 

Then  there  are. the  love  ittters;  yet,  conscious  as -we 
cannot  help  being  of  the  strange  lack  of  delicacy  that 
permitted  their  publication,  how  can  we  deny  the  trib- 
ute of  gratitude  f  >r  the  chance  to  read  and  reread  what 
U  surely  the  most  charming  and  the  most  characteristic 
corresponaeoce  m  me  language  t 

It  is  in  tnese  tetters  irom  iNainamel  Hawthorne  to 
Sophia  Peabodv,  and  the  very  few  of  his  mother's  epis- 
tles published  by  the  son,  that  we  gain  our  earliest  con- 
ception of  the  true  significance  of  his  wife's  influence  in 
the  life  and  work  of  Hawthorne,  of  the  world's  real  in- 
debtedness to  her. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  future  husband  and  wife  oc- 
curred in  1837— about  the  time  of  the  appearance  in.  the 
New  England  magazine  of  that  day,  The  Token,  and 
other  periodicals,  of  the  stories-after  ward  collected  and 
published  as  "Twice-Told  Tales."  The  gilt-edged 
Token  introduced  to  American  literature  such  priceless 
gems  as  "The  Gentle  Boy,"  "The  Minister's  Black  Veil," 
"The  Seven  Vagabonds,"  "  The  Haunted  Mind";  and  I 
have  at  hand  as  I  write,  a  copy  of  the  old  New  England 
Magazine,  containing  that  weird  and  marvelous  tale, 
"  The  White  Old  Maid."  These,  too,  were  the  days  when 
Mr.  Goodrich,  under  the  familiar  wont  de  plume  of  "Peter 
Parley,"  was  building  an  enviable  literary  reputation  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  Hawthorne's  genius  ;  for  it  is 
proved"  beyond  the  chance  of  question  that  most  of  the 
historical  sketches,  and  much  of  the  charming  juvenile 
literature  which  so  fascinated  the  boys  and  girls  to  whom 
Peter  Parley  was  nothing  less  than  a  beneficent  deity, 
were  the  work  of  the  unknown  and  ill-paid  Salem 
writer. 

If  in  the  history  of  men  and  women  there  was  ever  an 
authentic  instance  of  "  love  at  first  sight,"  it  was  surely 
in  the  case  of  Hawthorne  and  his  future  wife.  As  nar- 
rated by  Elizabeth  Peabody  the  story  is  full  of  interest : 

"  Mr.  Hawthorne  told  me  [she  always  pronounced  tde 
name  Hawth'n]  that  his  sisters  lived  so  completely  out  of 
the  world  that  they  hardly  knew  its  customs.  Whenever 
after  this  he  called  at  our  house  he  generally  saw  Sophia. 
One  day  she  showed  him  her  illustration  of  'TheGeDtle 
Boy,'  saying,  '  I  want  to  know  if  this  looks  like  your  [Ibra- 
him.' He  sat  down  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  looked  up 
and  said,  '  He  will  never  Took  otherwise  to  me.'  A  year 
later  he  wrote  to  me :  '  She  is  a  flower  to  be  worn  in  no 
man's  bosom,  but  was  sent  from  Heaven  to  show  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  human  soulJ.'  " 

Her  son  tells  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  in 
1842,  Sophia  Hawthorne  was,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
infancy,  in  perfect  health.  "  Miracle  or  not,"  he  says, 
"the  .cure  was  actually  accomplished;  and  the  lovers 
were  justified  in  believing  that  Love  himself  was  the 
physician." 

There  are  passages  in  the  letters  written  by  Hawthorne 
to  Miss  Peabody  during  their  engagement  that  give  us, 
as  nothing  else  can, -an  insight — inadequate  tho  it  may 
be — into  the  sa  cred  and  peculiar  relationship  between 


these  gifted  and  exceptional  souls.  I  wish  the  space  al- 
lowed for  this  paper  permitted  extracts  from  a  corre- 
spondence solitary  andunequaled  in  our  literature. 

Ever  since  the  idyl  of  Eden  the  lover  has  viewed  the 
beloved  one  with  anointed  vision,  an  illusion  divine 
indeed,  while  the  spell  keeps  its  sacred  potency.  In  many 
respects  Hawthorne  stands  apart  from  all  other  men  of 
genius.  In  his  writings  we  are  sometimes  reminded 
slightly  of  the  German  Tieck  :  there  is  occasionally  a 
faint  suggestion  of  Poe,  and  it  seems  sometimes  that  the 
soul  of  the  author  oi  "  Rappacini's  Daughter" — who 
himself  never  wrote  in  verse— breathes  through  many  a 
tender  line  of  Tennyson. 

Yet— as  Mr.  Howells  well  says—  tho  we  hear  of  hi* 
"  mantle  falling"  here  nod  there,  the  re<U  Hawthorne 
never  comes  again.  "The  world,"  nays  l.iwell,  "may 
see  another  Shakspeare,  but  never  another  Hawthorne." 
Happily  wan  it  ordained  that,  original  and  alone  in  his 
rare  and  exceptional  genius,  hi*  wedded  life  should 
differ  from  that  of  other  men,  or  the  voitt  majority  of 
theio,  in  that  Hawthorne  and. his  wife  were  lover*  in  th«t 
fullest  and  dearest  and  tendered  »en*e  of  that  much- 
misused  word  tilt  death  seemingly  divided  them. 

I  have  rarely  regretted  any  similar  accident  no  deeply 
as  the  low  of  a  letter  written  by  Mm.  Hawthorne  a  few 
years  after  her  husband's  death.  It  was  the  characteris- 
tic utterance  of  one  of  the  finest  spirits  that  ever  in- 
formed human  clay.  It  tells  anew  the  story  of  that  rare 
union  that  death  wait  powerless  to  dissolve  ;  an  ldt*a 
often  enough  expressed,  but  never  to  my  knowledge  else- 
where so  exalted  to  a  living,  abac  lute  reality  as  in  that 
most  pathetic  and  beautiful  fetter,  one  of  the  lait  from 
the  pen  of  Hawthorne's  wife. 

As  the  author  himself  tells  us,  the  drudgery  of  the 
Salem  surveyorship  destroyed  temporarily  the  ambition, 
if  not  the  ability,  for  imaginative  composition.  It  was 
not  till  long  months  had  elapsed  that  the  abandoned, 
half-forgotten  tradition  of  the  scarlet  budge  of  a  woman's 
fhame  again  assumed  a  commanding  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  magician :  and  there  is  the  stronger  ground  for 
the  belief  that  the  story-would  never  have  been  written 
but  for  the  Influence  of  Mr*.  Hawthorne.  It  was  to  that 
beloved  censor  that  each  chapter  of  the  marvelous  ro- 
mance was  read  as  it  flowed  from  the  author's  magic 
pen ;  it  was  at  her  entreaty  that  he  so  far  overcame  his 
strange  self-distrust  as  to  submit  the  nearly  finished 
manuscript  to  his  friend  and  publisher,  James  T 
Field. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  our  indebtedness  to  the  wife  of 
Hawthorne  for  any  especial  work  that  J  purposed  to 
dwell,  but  rather  on  the  greatness  of  our  debt  for  all  she 
did  for  well-nigh  twenty-five  bountiful  years  for  the  man 
—and  bo,  necessarily,  for  the  author. 

It  is  in  the  wonderful  introductory  sketch' to  "  Mosses 
from,  an  Old  Manse"  that  Hawthorne  tells  us  that  in 
those  idyllic  early  days  of  married  life  he  first  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  truly  happy  ;  and  out  of  that  perfect 
felicity  flowed  the  crystal  streams  of  purest  fancy  and 
deepest  imaginative  thought,  embodied  for  us  in  that  re- 
markable collection  of  sketches  and  tales. 

If  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  a  quarter-century  of 
wedded  bliss  such  as — in  its  perfection  of  mutual  love, 
its  intellectual  sympathy,  its  tender  and  constant  solici- 
tude for  each  other's  happiness— is  rarely  known  in  this 
poor  mortal  Ufa,  and  weigh  the  influence  of  such  a 
union  on  a  mind  and  heart  like  those  of  Hawthorne, 
then  may  we  estimate  in  some  faint  measure  the  sum 
of  what  the  world  owes  to  Sophia,  his  faithful  and  be- 
loved wife. 

There  was  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  this  man  of 
matchless  genius  when  he  stood  alone  in  his  "valley  of 
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decision  ";  and  it  was  a  solemn  question  whether  or  no 
the  world  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  fair  blossoms  of 
thought  and  fancy,  the  first  fruits  of  Hawthorne's  mind 
and  heart.  He  was  "fast  growing  to  be  a  shadow, 
walking  in  a  shadowy  world,  and  losing  all  sense  of 
reality  in  either  himself  or  his  surroundings."  Fortu-. 
nately,  he  was  aroused  i a  time  to  the  urgent  need  of  a 
radical  change,  certainly  of  external  conditions,  per- 
haps of  modes  of  thought  and  purpose. 

The  first  practical  result  of  his  self-questioning  at  this 
critical  point  wan  his  introduction  into  active  political 
life ;  another,  and  far  more  efficient  "  means  of  grace." 
was  the  mutual  love  and  the  early- wedded  lives  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Sophia,  his  wife. 

The  personal  peculiarities  of  Elizabeth  Peabody 
blinded  many  people,  especially  anion?  those  who  knew 
her  chiefly  as  the  tireless  advocate  of  the  Kindergarten 
system,  to  her  many  remarkable  qualities  of  head  and 
heart.  I  remember  well  my  own  fitst  impression  on  re- 
ceiving a  call  from  Miss  Peabody  on  a  summer  Sunday 
afternoon  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

She  visited  me  in  tlie  company  of  a  common  friend,  in 
reference  to  a  matter  in  which  I  had  some  slight  meas- 
ure of  official  influence.  She  bad  forgotten  to  remove 
her  apron,  and  hec  gray  hair  straggled  forth  from  the 
recesses  of  a  bonnet  which,  if  I  remember. rightly,  had 
been  assumed  without  the  least  reference  to  its  proper 
and  becoming  position  on  her  head  ;  but  of  all  this  she 
was  blissfully  unconscious,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
I  myself  became  so  very  soon  after  she  began  to  talk. 
— Nature  has  madt  most  women  talkers,  but  on  very  few 
has  she  bestowed  Miss  Peabody's  rare  endowments  in 
that  respect.  I  think  the  great  secret  of  her  marvelous 
skill  in  convincing  those  whom  she  wished  to  bring  to  her 
own  way  of  thinking  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  entirely 
and  evidently  lost  Might  of  her  own  personality  in  what 
she  deemed  the  vital  importance  of  her  subject;  and 
those  to  whom  she  talked,  even  those  who'  had  formed 
decide^  prejudices  against  both  missionary  and  mission, 
vers  soon  forgot  or  entirely  overlooked  all  the  speaker's 
little  oddities,  and  singularities  of  person  and  apparel, 
and  learned  to  reap-i^t — often  to  love — the  woman,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  result  of  the  special  appeal.. 

I  Used  to  go  often  to  what  she  called  "  her  talks  "  on 
Froebel,  and  the  "  system  "  so  dear  to  her  heart,  less  from 
either  wish  or  expectation  of  new  ideas  on  a  theme  with 
which  I  was  tolerably  familiar  than. from  my  unfailiDg 
delight  in  the  spectacle  of  an  intellectual  and  able  teacher 
who  could  so  completely  and  beautifully  lose  sight  of 
herself  in  what  she  very  earnestly  deemed  a  matter  of 
vital  import  to  educators  the  world  over. 

In  this  direction  Kli/.nUlh  lYaUxly  undoubtedly  lived 
to  accomplish  a  ureal  ami  noble  work,  and  truly  it  lives 
after  her.  Hut  perhaps  our  chief  indebtedness  to  this 
untiring  worker  and  admirable  woman  comes  from  her 
influence  in  the  family  and  '.he  lives  of  Hawthorne  ami 
his  wife.  Hhe  first  brought  them  together,  and  to  the  las) 
was  the  good  angel  in  their  household. 

To  those  who  have  doubts  concerning  her  intellectual 
ability  and  power  I  commend  a  paper  on  Hawthorne  as 
a  writer,  an  article  published  somewhere  in  the  tixtles 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  of  singular  strength  and  an- 
alytic skill ;  indeed,  I  scarcely  remember  a  writer  on  the 
same  great  theme  whose  work  is  eipial  in  all  restiects  to 
this  forgotten  essay  by  Elizabeth  I 'en  body. 

The  world  knows  but  little  of  the  live*  of  Cynthia,  the 
mother,  and  Sophia,  the  sister,  of  Henry  David  Thorenu; 
and  yet.  but  for  the  influence  of  these  women  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  naturalist  and  poet,  the  world  of 
thinkers  and  lovers  of  nature  must  have  mi«sed  the 
legacy  bequeathed  by  a  writer  who  in  a  career— too  brief, 
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the  opportunity  or  the  wish  to  utter  a  dozen  consecutiv< 
words.  Her  body  was  frail  indeed,  but  the  spirit  within 
as  alert,  as  bright,  as  young  as  ever  in  the  days! 
past. 

When  I  said  good-by,  we  both  knew  it  was  for  the  last 
time  in  this  world.  A  few  months  later  she  parsed  peace< 
fully  away  ;  joyous,  hopeful,  brilliant  to  the  last,  she  lit 
erally  died  singing ! 

Sophia,  the  daughter,  was  of  widely  different  tempera- 
ment and  nature.  She  had  much  of  her  mother's  sarcas^ 
tic  power,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  vivacity  so  character 
istic  of .  Cynthia  Tboreau.  In  certain  respects  there  was 
a  striking  resemblance  between  Sophia  and  Henry— not 
physically,  for  they  looked  scarcely  at  all  alike,  but  in 
a  certain  weight  and  gravity  of  thought  and  utterance. 
In  neither  of  them  was  there  much  to  remind  one  of  the 
French  extraction  of  the  father,  John  Thoreau,  an 
amiable  and  most  lovable  old  gentleman,  by  far  too 
honest,  and  scarcely  sufficiently  energetic  for  this  ex 
acting  yet  not  overscrupulous  world  of  ours. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  mother,  sister  and  brother 
were  in  full  accord  ;  they  were  pre-eminent  and  sincere 
reformers  in  an  era  and  an  atmosphere  where  reformers 
were  radical  by  a  sort  of  necessity  of  environment.  At 
the  funeral  of  Hawthorne,  thirty-one  years  ago,  it  was 
my  fortune  ii  occupy  a  pew  in  the  old  Concord  Meeting- 
house  with  Miss  Thoreau.  In.  reply  to  some  question 
regarding  the  family  of  the  immortal  romaocer,  she  told 
me  they  had  seen  little  of  Hawthorne  "  since  his  fall." 
I  sitpposed.natu rally  enough,  that  the  ominous  expression 
referred  to  some  accident  of  which  I  had  not  heard  ;  but 
it  presently  appeared  that  my  old  friend  alluded  to  noth- 
ing  more  nor\  less  than  the  author's  dedication  of  "  Our 
Old  Home"  to'  his  college-mate  and  lifelong  friend, 
Franklin  Pierce  I  .She  spoke  thus  without  a  trace  of  bitter- 
ness, but  as  of  the  i-nost  natural,  unavoidable  conclusion 
in  the  world. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  those  who  knew  Hawthorns 
only  through  his  late- won  literary  renown  should  bav< 
.heedlessly  accepted  as  truths  tb.?  popular  and  vulgar  as 
saults  on  the  man  and  the  author,, when  so  true  a  woinai 
and  amiable  a  critic  as  Sophia  Thoiieaii  couW  80  mif  Jud*' 
one  of  the  most  unselfish  acts  01"  Hawthorne's  whoK 
career. 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
Thoreau's  closest,  most  confidential  frien-.1  :iud  companion 
was  his  sister ;  and  it  is  certain  that  she,  ruore  ttian  al 
others,  was  devoted  to  his  memory  :  for  it  is  to  i.!er  w< 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  subsequiV1 
publication  of  letters  and  other  precious  memorials  of  a 
life  all  too  brief,  the  memory  of  which  is  pure  and  sweet 
and  fragrant. 

On  an  October  afternoon,  almost  twenty  years  ago;  the. 
writer,  with  a  companion  not  unknown  to  the  world  of 
literary  fame,  stood  on  the  narrow,  boundary,  line  be- 
tween the  graves  of  Hawthorne  and  Henry  Thoreau,  and 
saw  the  body  of  Sophia,  the  last  of  the  family  and  the 
name,  committed  to  the  sacred  soil  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

There  they  sleep  together — father  and   mother,  sisters 
and  brothers— close  beside  the  resting- place  of  the  mo-it 
illustrious  of  American  authors. 
Kobwich,  Conn. 
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By  Hector  Waylbx. 


Poqd. 

OUthe  4th  May,  1894,  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  the  same  day  in  '95  would  find  mo  lying  by 
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tho  deserted  spit  upon  which   Henry  Thoreau 
built   his  now  classic  hut  near  Walden  Pond. 
But  it  is  a  legal  maxim  that  the  unexpected  is 
jure  to  happen,  and  legal  maxims  generally  con- 
tain no  small  amount  of  accumulated  experience. 
Concord,   a   small    town    in    Massachusetts,    from    which 
Walden    Pond   is  about  a   mile  ami    a    half   distant   was 
naturally    interesting    to    me    from    its   associations    with 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Alcott,  and  others;  but  what  princi- 
pally drew  me  thither  was  the  fact  of  its  being  the  central 
feature  in  the  country  of  Thoreau. 

Before  seeing  a  place  of  which  we  have  read  we  have 
generally  formed  some  mental  picture  of  it,  and  I  had 
prepared  my»)f  to  find  a  long  lake  surrounded  by  a  well- 
nigh  impenetrable  forest.  But,  instead  of  this,  I  found  a 
well-beaten  path  leading  out  of  the  high  road,  whieh,  after 
traversing  wm«  short  extent  of  undulating  ground  n<  t  at 
-all  thickly  covered  with  medium  sized  pine  trees  letting  ia 
plentv  of  sunlight,  brings  one  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
"  Pond." 

in  New  England,  spring  is  later  than  in  Old  England. 
This  was  the  4th  of  May,  yet  the  buds  were  only  just 
beginning  to  unfold  themselves,  very  few  birds  w«*re 
audible,  and  in  the  course  of  my  walk  round  the  pond  I 
found  only  two  or  three  small  flowers.  But  it  was  a 
beautiful  day,  and  as  I  lay.  upon  the  withered  leaves 
sunshine  and  silence  were  the  prevailing  elements. 

Walden  Pond  is  a  small  Lake  about  half  a  mile  long,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  It  is  a  rough  oval  in  shapv, 
but  with  a  narrow  creek  running  out  of  it  on  the  north- 
west side,  close  to  which  Thoreau  established  his  solitary 
abode.  So  pure  are  the  waters  of  the  lake  that  you  can  see 
to  a  depth  <»f  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  bottom  is  firm  and 
solid.  A  narrow  border  of  stony  beach  runs  all  round  the 
edge,  but  there  is  a  little  stretch  of  sand  near  the  tiny  core 
already  mentioned.  Above  the  narrow  beach  ris--.  the 
kinks.  These' are  fairly  steep,  and  mostly  covered  with 
pine  trees  an  1  small  brushwood.  Thoreau's  hut  was  built 
a  short  distance,  up  tho  bank,  away  from  the  end  of  the 
c  >ve,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  enj-y  an  unobstructed  view, 
several  trees  between  it  and  the  lake  wen-  cut  down.  As 
it  is,  von  get  a  pleasant  little  prospect,  and  see  neither  the 
railway  which  skirts  the  end  of  the  lake,  nor  the  ugly 
wooden  sheds  that  lmv<*  been  erected  round  the  west  end 
of  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  |iarties  of 
summer  visitors,  and  all  of  which,  were  I  King  of  America, 
I  would  «)ear  away.  Nothing  whatever  of  tho  hut  remains  ; 
but  the  leveling  in  tho  batik  where  it  stood  is  clear  enough, 
and  close  by  is  a  pile  of  stones  to  still  further  identify  the 
spot.  Every  pious  Thoreauito  contributes  a  stone,  and  I 
staggered  up  from  the  beach  with  the  biggest  boulder  I 
could  manage  to  lift.  While  thus  engaged  a  party  of 
fourteen  ladies  came  by,  and  each  contributed  a  small  stone 
to  the  heap;  but  I  fancy  their  hearts  were  not  much  in 
the  place,  for  they  only  lamented  that  they  had  brought  no 
dough-nuts  to  eat,  and  passed  on,  having  now  "done" 
Walden.  I,  however,  had  not  yet  done  it,  and  sat  down 
to  eat  a  dinner  of  orange*,  banana*,  almonds,  and  figs  upon 
the  spot,  where  Thoreau  had  doubtless  many  a  time  boiled 
his  beans.  No  other  visitors  came  to  Walden  that  day,  so 
I  had  the  place  as  ranch  to  myself  as  ever  he  did.  The 
sun,  which  at  mid-day  struck  its  hot  beams  across  the  lake 
ia  front,  sank  down  behind  the  trees  on  the  west,  and  there 
remained  with  me  silence  and  this  rude  pile  of  water-worn 
stones,  most  of  which  had  been  carried  to  their  resting 
places  by  hands  that  had  tamed  with  sympathy  the  pages 
wherein  Thorean  had  written  of  that  which  most  interested 
him. 

This  was  a  singular  new  experiment  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  While  the  whole  world  of  thinkers  were  absorbed 
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illusioned  by  its  passion.  Bat  they  vent  to  the  most  un- 
inviting regions  they  could  find  ;  to  them  the  charms  of 
beautiful  scenery  would  have  been  only  a  new  design  of 
Satan  to  entrap  their  souls.  Not  so  with  Thoreau.  He 
repaired  to  the  woods  to  drive  life  up  into  a  corner,  to  put 
himself  into  as  close  rapport  with  nature  as  he  possibly 
could,  and  in  Walden  Pond  he  got  just  those  simple 
elements  of  sky,  water,  birds  and  trees,  that  he  wanted  to 
study  and  to  make  the  most  of.  He  did  not  seek  retirement 
from  pure  misanthropy,  fox  his  hut  was  a  frequent  means  of 
assisting  escaping  negroes,  and  of  real  society  he  knew  the 
value.  As  to  disappointment  in  "love,"  Mr.  George 
liartlett,  an  old  gentleman  still  resident  at  Concord,  who 
knew  Thoreau,  and  is  a  local  authority  upon  everything 
that  is  known  about  him,  is  of  opinion  that  his  interest  in 
the  sex  opposite  to  his  own,  qua  sex,  was  almost  nil. 
The  story  of  his  resignation  in  favour  of  his  brother 
John,  Mr.  Bartlett  regards  as  without  foundation,  so  we 
may  fairly  describe  this  element  in  his  character  as  a  neg- 
ligible quantity.  But  what  now  is  the  achievement  of 
Thoreau's  life  t  To  me  he  has  certainly  proved  one  thing  : 
that  man  is  the  central  and  supremely  interesting 
phenomenon  in  "  Nature."  I  could  have  seen  a  more 
picturesque  lake  in  Windermere.  Finer  trees  I  have  seen 
in  Kensington  Gardens.  Bat  I  went  to  Walden  Pond 
because  Thoreau's  books  had  added  to  the  interest  of  my 
life.  The  lake,  trees,  sky  and  birds,  plus  Thoreau  are  a 
good  deal  Without  Thoreau  they  constitute  a  process  of 
development.  And  yet  there  is  more  than  this.  Mr. 
Bartlett  told  mo  one  story  of  Thoreau  which  I  have  not 
seen  in  print,  and  which  I  may  not  inaptly  quote  here.  A 
number  of  loafers  jeered  at  him  as  he  passed  one  day,  and 
said : 

"  Halloo,  Thoreau,  and  don't  you  really  ever  shoot  a  bird 
then  when  you  want  to  study  it  1 " 

"Do  you  think,"  replied  Thoreau,  "that  I  should  shoot 
you  if  I  wanted  to  study  you  t " 

As  far  as  man  has  developed  yet  ho  has  not  scon  his  way 
to' live  upon  this  earth  without  violence.  It  is  possible  that 
ho  should  over  attain  to  a  state  in  which  things  could  bo 
managed  in  a  different  way  1  Certainly  wo  may  make- 
some  advance  in  this  direction.  A  fow  da/s  boforo  my 
visit  to  Waldon  Pond,  I  was  walking  in  Central  Park/at, 
Now  York  with  Dr.  Donsmore,  and  we  could  not  help 
stopping  to  watch  a  squirrel  that,  while  perfectly  free  to 
scamper  away  if  it  so  willed,  was  fearlessly  taking  bits  of 
food  from  the  outstretched  bands  of  children,  and  would 
then  sit  up  and  nibble  at  the  fragments  in  the  prettiest 
fashion.  We  agreed  that  as  far  aa  it  went  it  was  certainly 
an  exact  illustration  of  a  passage  in  "Queen  Mab,"  which 
readers  of  Shelley  will  at  once  recollect.  But  love  has  not 
yet  everywhere  cast  out  fear.  In  England  I  havo  never 
seen  a  squirrel  that  did  not  at  once  set  me  down  within  its 
little  heart  as  an  enemy  of  squirroldom,  though  I  have 
never  shot  off  a  gun  in  my  life. 

Now  the  tendency  of  Thoreau's  life  and  influence  is  tfc» 
make  us  more  thoughtful  and  observant,  purer  and  lees 
trivial,  nobler  and  more  humane ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
value  Thoreau,  though  he  did  not  invent  a  new  machine, 
or  finally  solve  any  of  the  problems  of  life.  And  thus  also 
it  is  that  Walden  Pond  is  of  interest  to  us  as  the  favourite 
spot  of  a  man  we  have  got  good  from,  and  in  ruemoif  of 
him  should  be  guarded  as  it  was  when  he  lived  there.  As 
I  turned  to  go  my  eye  fell  upon  a  flaring  advertisement 
stuck  upon  one  of  the  trees  close  by.  Advertisements  may 
be  an  unavoidable  and  Dctewaiy  element  of  civilisation 
(though,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  big  New  York  retail  clothing 
establishment  that  does  not  spend  a  cent  in  advertising), 
but  in  Walden  Woods  they  are  out  of  place.  Fortunately 
I  was  able  to  detach  this  one  entirely,  and,  tearing  it  into  a 
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thousand   fragun  nts,  I    walked  towards  Concord  with  the 
consciousness  that  the  day  had  been  well  fpcut. 

Anent  Thoreau. 

Dear  S[r, —  [  hav<«  just  received  a  copy  of  Natural 
Kooo  for  -July  «jnt  lining  an  article  by  Hector  Waylcn  ou 
"  A  Visit  to  Walden  P>nd,"  which  contains  a  fow  errors 
that  ought  to  l)o  corrected.  He  spr-aks  of  walking  round 
th«  pond,  and  says  it  has  "a  narrow  creek  running  out  of 
it  on  the  northwest  side,"  while  as  a  fact  Waldon  has 
neither  inht  nor  onlUt  visible. 

His  hut  was  n>>t  used  as  a  means  of  assisting  escaping 
negroes,  though  lie  himself  had  helped  many  to  escape.  As 
one  of  the  leading  anti-slavery—party  here  says,  "  Why, 
wo  should  not  have  thought  of  using  his  hut  for  a  station, 
for  it  was  too  open,  too  readily  searched,  and  we  had  houses 
in  the  village  that  were  far  better  places. of  conceahuout, 
though  Henry  aid  help  us  in  other  .vays." 

As  to  Thoreau's  disappointment  in  "  love  "  I  am  afraid 
that  Mr.  liartlett  is  not  a  good  authority,  as  that  episode  in 
Thoreau's  life  will  probably  be  written  up  by  a  competent 
person  in  a  year  or  so,  when  a  phaao  of  Thoreau's  life  that 
is  now  not  much  known  will  bo  made  public. — Yours  very 
sincerely,  .Alfred  W.  Hosmkii, 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  12th,  1895. 
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An  Evening  with  Thoreau. 

Concord,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Oct.  26th,  1895. 

Last  evening  an  audience  of  about  seventy-five 
met  in  the  studio  of  Daniel  Chester  French,  on 
Sudbury  Road  (where  his  famous  statue  of  the 
Minute  Man,  and  groups  for  various  public 
buildings,  were  modelled),  to  hear  reminiscences 
of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 

George  B.  Bartlett  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting  and  introduced  the  speakers.  In  his 
introductory  remarks  he  spoke  of  meeting  in  the 
west,  where  he  was  lecturing  a  few  years  ago,  a 
Russian  Jew,  who  told  him  that  some  years  before 
he  had  come  across  some  stray  leaves  of  Thoreau's 
Walden,  and  that  the  thoughts  contained  therein 
led  him  to  leave  his  own  country  and  migrate  to 
one  where  he  could  lead  a  freer  life  and  obtain  a 
better  education.  He  was  then  attending  a  west- 
ern college,  and  the  great  desire  of  his  life  was  to 
be  able  to  translate  Walden  into  his  native  tongue, 
to  that  his  people  could  read  it,  and  be  benefited 
by  its  teachings. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Alfred  W.  Hos- 
mer,  who  read  Thoreau's  description  of  autumn 
days  (Autumn  :  Oct.  24, 1858,  and  Oct.  25,  1852), 
and  also  his  poem,  "  The  Last  Leaf."  Frank  B. 
Sanborn  spoke  of  the  new  volume  of  Thoreau's 
poems,  edited  by  H.  S.  Salt,  that  was  soon  to  be 
issued,  and  read  from  notes  of  Mr.  Channing,  one 
of  Thoreau's  intimate  friends. 

Walton  Ricketson,  the  sculptor,  read  a  paper 
on  Thoreau's  love  of  music,  quoting  passages  from 
Walden  to  illustrate.  He  mentioned  the  singing 
of  both  John  and  Henry,  and  of  Henry  having 
given  up  singing*  entirely  after  his  brother's 
death,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  English  song, 
Dibdin's  "Tom  Bowling."  He  then  read,  from 
the  original  manuscript,  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  poem, 
"  Thoreau's  Flute,"  the  idea  of  which  was  sug- 
gested to  her  by  hearing  one  day  the  flute  give 
out  a  clear,  soft  note,  from  where  it  hung  on  the 
wall,  caused  by  a  breath  of  wind  ;  then  showing 
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The  chairman  told  of  Thoreau's  arrest  for  non- 
payment of  taxes,  saying  that  the  jailor,  Samuel 
Staples,  in  telling  of  it,  said :  "  I  told  Thoreau  he 
would  have  to  come  along  with  me,  and  he  went 
along  without  any  trouble,  and  was  locked  up. 
When  his  tax  had  been  paid  by  some  one  "  (since 
ascertained  to  have  been  Thoreau's  aunt),  "  I 
told  him  he  was  free  to  go,  but  he  would  not,  un- 
til finally  I  said  :  '  Henry,  if  you  will  not  go  of 
your  own  accord  I  shall  put  you  out,  for  you  can- 
not stop  here  any  longer.'  He  was  the  only 
prisoner  I  ever  had  that  would  not  leave  when 
he  could."  R.  W.  Emerson,  seeing  Thoreau  in 
jail,  said  :  "  Henry,  why  are  you  here  ?  "  "  Mr. 
Emerson,  why  are  you  not  here  ?  "  was  Thoreau's 
reply.  In  speaking  of  this  arrest,  Thoreau  says 
that  after  he  was  let  out  he  joined  a  huckleberry 

Earty  that  was  just  starting  off,  "  and  in  half  an 
our  .  .  .  was  in  the  midst  of  a  huckleberry  field, 
on  one  of  our  highest  hills,  two  miles  off,  and  then 
the  State  was  nowhere  to  be  seen." 

Mrs.  Kate  Tryon,  the  lecturer  on  birds — who, 
with  her  husband  and  daughters,  is  living  in  the 
studio — spoke  of  Thoreau's  simplicity  of  living, 
advising  her  hearers  to  follow  his  example  and 
throw  away  so  many  articles  that  were  useless, 
that  were  only  kept  because  it  was  "the  fashion" 
to  have  them.  Referring  to  the  birds  spoken  of 
by  Thoreau,  she  said  that  his  descriptions  of  the 
birds  were  so  true  to  nature,  both  as  to  the  sound 
of  their  songs,  and  of  their  colouring,  thatr  where 
he  did  not  give  their  names  one  could  readily 
recognise  the  bird.  She  illustrated  her  talk  wif 
quotations  from  Thoreau,  by  whistling  the  bird- 
songs,  and  by  life-sized  water-colour  sketches  of 
the  birds. 
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"  What  doth  this  world  of  beauty 
More  plainly  teach  than  that  to  die 
Is  Life's  supremest  duty  ?  " 

Mr.  Hosmer  presented  each  guest,  during  the 
evening,  with  a  brief  chronology  of  Thoreau's 
life. 


I 


Mr.  Hosmer  closed  the  exercises  by  exhibiting 
a  piece  of  the  Walden  shanty,  still  showing  the 
marks  of  the  axe  that  "was  returned  sharper 
than  when  I  borrowed  it";  reading  a  note  of 
greeting  from  Thoreau's  English  biographer,  H. 
S.  Salt,  and  the  following  tribute  to  Thoreau  by 
Samuel  A.  Jones,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : 
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He  kept  the  temple  as  divine 

Wherein  his  soui  abided  ;   , 
He  heard  the  voice  within  the  shrine 

And  followed  as  it  guided  ; 
He  found  no  bane  of  bitter  strife, 

But  laws  of  his  designing  ; 
He  quaffed  the  bitter  cup  of  Life 

And  went  forth  unrepming. 

O  shaven  crown  and  mitre-crowned, 

In  court  or  cloister  scheming, 
Hath  even  meek  A  Kempis  found 

In  rapt  ecstatic  dreaming 
A  creed  that  swifter  strips  the  schools 

Of  all  their  craven  terrors, 
And  simply  says,  "The  Maker  rules: 

Who  chargeth  Him  with  errors  ? 

"  He  gives  unsought  the  boon  of  Life : 

When  He  shall  will, resign  it. 
Vex  not  thyself  with  sinful  strife 

With  Fate,  if  He  design  it 
That  thou  shah  drop  the  task  at  noon 

And  not  when  night  is  falling  ; 
With  Him  is  neither  late  rior  soon, 

Nor,  O  my  Soul,  mis-calling  I  " 

O  heart  so  true,  so  strong,  so  brave, 
Teach  us  thy  noble  daring, 

That  we  may  (ace  the  ruthless  grave, 
Thy  dauntless  courage  sharing. 

From  vale  and  streamlet  comes  reply— 


ABOUT  WALDEN. 

T  was  a  gentle,  soft  August  day.  All 
went  leisurely,  from  the  flow  of  the 
pacific  Musketaquid  without  to  the  never- 
ceasing  gossip  of  the  townswomen,  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  sociable  clerks  across 
the  dry-goods  counter,  within.  The  knot  oft 
farmers  about  the  old  post-office  "  kal  'ated  " 
that  the  fields  were  unfit  to  work  in  to-day, 
it  was  so  hot,  and  not  unwillingly  did  they 
settle  down  to  resume  their  desultory  chat. 
I  left  this  unenergetic  group,  and  hastened 
to  the  railway,  along  which  I  walked  in  the 
direction  of  Walden  Pond. 

Though  i  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  an 
ardent  lover  of  sun  and  heat,  as  well  as  of 
natural  history  pursuits,  I  was  favored  on  my 
railroad-track  tramp  with  a  sufficient  abun- 
dance of  its  scorching  rays  to  convince  me 
that  I  was  not  by  any  means  entirely  proof 
against  the  sun.  All  animal  life  seemed  for 
the  time  paralyzed,  except,  of  course,  the 
large-winged  grasshoppers,  which  kept  flying 
up  before  me  in  the  dust,  fearless  of  being 
gobbled  by  any  wary  king-bird.  I  soon  left 
this  sultry  railway  embankment,  and  in  a 
little  dell,  well-known  to  the  firemen  on  local 
trains,  as  I  have  had  reason  many  times  to 
know,  stooped  to  drink  great  store  of  the 
clear,  cold  water,  .which  stood  in  a  little 
natural  basin  of  pure,  silvery  sand. 

From  here  I  found  my  way  to  Emerson's 
Garden."  The  glossy  leaves  of  the  birches 
shaded  me,  but  with  little  effect,  although 
through  and  beneath  them  rustled  a  slight 
breeze,  which  was  very  cooling. 

As  I  wandered  about  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  rightful  owner  of  these  wood- 
and  places,  —  Thoreau.  I  came  to  this  while 
wondering  if  there  could  be  any  other  place 
where  I  would  rather  spend  such  a  day  as 
this  than  in  Concord,  or  within  some  short 
distance  from  the  dear  old  place.  Concord 
and  Thoreau,  Thoreau  and  Concord,  —  what 
would  the  one  have  been  without  the  other ! 
Goncord  is  great,  indeed,  when  we  remember 
that  the  great  emulator  of  simple  life  was  a 
contemporary  of  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Haw- 
thorne,— and  two  of  these  authors  have  surejy 
written  what  will  remain  treasured  in  many 
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now  to  appear ;   not  in  the  present  time,  bu : 
say  in  1856,  when  Walden  Pond  and  all  the 
country   about   it   was   pure   and  undented 
His  observaut[;eyes  descried  all   interesting 
and  unusual  sights,  his  mind  soared  high  on 
some  characteristic  thought,  while  his  feet 
bore   him   unconsciously   onward  into  some 
well-known  haunt.     But  now,  at  noon,  he 
grew  a  trifle  weary,  and,  seeking  his  hot,  the 
iigbi  d  which,  marked  by  a  cairn  of  stone* 
bn^ht  by  vkitors.  is  but  a  few  yards  from 
»{wr«  1  rest,  he  craved  seclusion. 

Bat  now  my  reverie  is  ended  by  the  shrill 
ItSfBito  of  yonder  train,  and  my  day-dream 
togose— where  ?  I  rose,  and  started  home- 
vudaa  the  road  by  which  the  much-talked 
«f "British  regulars"  inarched-  But  dusty 
bsgkmrs,  even  though  of  historic  value,  are 
Mttole  trod  on  a  day  like  this,  when  a  pic- 
tpaqse,  irregular  "cart-path"  is  at  band. 
Deva  aie  of  these  I  turn,  and  am  soon  lost 
k  tk  rough  path,  hemmed  in  by  various 
small  trees,  and  no  sound  reaches  me,  nor 
does  sjrpr  person  come  this  way  to  disturb  me ; 
for  tin*  rutted  road  is  out  of  the  way  of  usual 
Boss  tit  travel.  The  sun  cast  quivering, 
tfeecqaered  shadows  on  the  ground,  and  a 
/resin  afternoon  breeze  refreshed  all. 

Leafing  the  cart-path,  I  seek  a  narrow  foot- 
way, teading  me  rapidly  down  to  lower  ground, 
where,  amidst  beds  of  hght-green  »phJ^nu%- 
the  solitary  bittern  looks  for  noms  as  vmam, 
I  have  but  a  fringe  of  low  bushes  to  pas*,— 
1  am  beyond  them.  A  tropical  scene  lies  be- 
fore my  eyes.  Here  in  the  depth  of  the 
woods  and  swamps  are  many  tiny  pools,—  the 
delight  of  the  farmer-botanist,  their  owner,— 
over  which  float,  in  great  abuudauce,  gorgeous 
water-lilies,  varying  from  the  several  shades 
of  the  common  sweet-scented  lily  to  the  beau- 
tiful lotus,  standing  erect  in  its  dignity. 

The  sun  is  setting.  I  retake  the  turnpike, 
and,  looking  up,  I  see  a  solid  ball  of  molten 
crimson,  which  tints  with  delicate  hoes  the 
light,  airy  clouds.  I  am  nearintr  men  and 
their  homes. 

From  a  sternly  scientific  point  of  view,  my 
day  has  been  fortunate.  I  have  seen  plants 
and  numerous  birds ;  but  my  meditation  on 
the  poet-naturalist,  Tboreau,  was  of  far  more 
value  to  me. 
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THOREAU.* 

It  is  only  after  death  that  many  men 
become  citizens  of  the  world  They  then 
cease  to  be  provincial,  and  come  to  belong 
to  all  mankind.  This  has  been  eminently 
the  case  with  Thoreau.  Twenty-live  years 
ago  we  heard  of  him,  anon  and  anon,  but  aa 
of  a  man  who  had  no  connecting  links  with 
life  in  him.  From  what  could  be  gathered, 
he  seemed  a  supremely  cultured  woodman, 
who  cared  a  treat  deal  more  for  trees  than 
he  did  for  men  ;  who  spent  a  solitary  life  in 
the  forests,  abjuring  most  society,  but  yet 
one  who  had  chosen  friends  in  great  spirits. 
»*as  ne  a  man  who  merely  alfecied  the  life 
which  the  American  novelist  has  made  so 
popular — a  nineteenth  century  Massachusetts 
Natty  Bampo!  Or  was  he  a  genius,  who 
simply  wanted  time  to  show  himself  to  men, 
and  speak  his  own  words  to  the  universe  3 

To  many  of  his  old  neighbours  in  Concord, 
where  he  lived  and  died,  and  which  ho 
seldom  left,  and  never  fur  long  absences,  he 
was  simply  a  queer  and  incomprehensibie 
character,  full  of  odd  whimseys,  going  cheer- 
fully to  jail  rather  than  pay  taxes,  and 
living  aloud  in  a  hut  by  a  pond  near  the 
village.  To  many  others — men  of  education 
and  Jiterary  taste,  who  had  known  him  at 
college,  and  who  knew  his  writings — he  was 
merely  an  extravagant  imitator  of  Emerson, 
copying  his  tone  of  thought,  his  style,  and 
even  his  personal  manner,  and  expression. 
This  class  was  more  impatient  cf  him  than 
his  neighbours,  and  was  secretly  inclined  to 
think  of  him,  in  plain  speech,  only  as  a  lazy 
humbug. 

Yet,  in  fact,  Thoreau  was  one  of  a  group 
of  remarkable  men  that  appeared  in  New 
England  during  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
all  of  whom  were  by  no  means  the  children 
of  transcendentalism,  but  whose  combined 
names  largely  compose  the  chief  glory  of 
American  literature.  Notwithstanding  pecu 
liarities  which  dwarfed  him  to  tho  sight  of 
ordinary  men,  he  was  a  man  of  great  stature 
and  beauty  of  mind,  and  especially  a  man 
who  could  read,  as  few  can,  or  have  ever  been 
able  to  do,  the  secrets  of  the  nature  surround- 
ing him.  *  In  the  presence  of  nature  most  of 
us  are  silent.  We  are  so,  because  she  is 
talking  to  us  in  a  language  which  we  do  not 
understand,  or  only  half  understand.  Now 
and  then  we  seem  to  hear  a  voice,  but  as 


*  "  Life  of  Thoreau."     By  Henry  S.  Salt. 
don  :  Walter  Scott.     Is.  6d. 
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THOREAU  AS  PROSE  WRITBB. 

Tboreao's  prase  writings,  as  published  in 
piste  form  in  eleven  volumes,  make  it  for  the  first 
time  possible  to  come  to  any  clear  and  fall  judg- 
ment concerning  hit  character  and  place  aa  a  writer 
of  artistic  prose.  What  is  Thoreau's  best  work  ? 
What  is  his  rank  among  artiste?  If  his  life  had 
been  prolonged,  would  be  have  done  bettor  work 
than  he  actually  accomplished  ?     To  these  and  the 


portant  document*  to  help  as  in  fully  undemanding 
and  appreciating  tbe  real  T^wmsM  and  his  art.  Here 
we  find,  indeed,  moeh  treasure,  both  silver  and  gold ; 
bat  also  some  base  metal,  both  brass  and  pewter. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  basest  metal,  we  extract  a  few- 
lines  from  bis  profuse  and  foolish  musing*  on  a  big 
toadstool: 

"Such  growths  ally  oar  age  to  those  earlier  periods 
which  geology  reveals.  I  wondered  if  it  had  not  some 
relation  to  the  skunk,  though  not  in  odor,  yet  in  its  color 
and  the  general  impression  it  made.  It  suggests  a  veg- 
etative force  which  may  almost  make  man  tremble  lor 
his  'dominion.  It  carries  me  baek  to  the  era  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  coal  measures,  the  age  of  the  Saorus  and 
the  Pliosaurus,  and  when  bull-frogs  were  as  big  as  bulls. 
...  Is  it  not  a  giant  mildew  or  mold  ?  In  the  warm, 
muggy  night  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  mildewed.  The 
mold  is  the  flower  of  humid  darkness  and  ignorance. 
The  pyramids  and  other  monuments  of  Egypt  are  a  vast 
mildew  or  toad-stool  which  have  met  with  no  light  of  day 
sufficient  to  waste  them  away." 

This  is  mere  sophomorte  crudeness  and  callow  maun- 
dering. And  soeh  slipshod  thought  is  not  infrequent 
in  the  Joaroak,  though  often  in  a  measure  redeemed 
by  ewracy  and  parity  of  style.  We  have  met  with 
bat  one  had  error  in  style,  andythis  is  so  ludicrously 
bad  that  it  is  worth  quoting.  Describing  the  win- 
tergreea  blossom.  Thoreau  says.  •*  It  is  a  very  pretty 
bale  chandelier  of  a  flower,  fit  to  adorn  the  forest 
floor."  Possibly  Thorean's  slight  acquaintance  with 
hall  hums  made  him  overlook  the  fact  that  chan- 
eVlWis  do  not  usually  adorn  floors*. 

Bat  it  is  very  pleasant  to  the  patient  searcher 
among  the.  Journal*  to  find  amid  the  baser  metals 
nuggets  of  purest  gold ;  here  and  there  he  comes 
upon  passage37Fr  descriptive  literature  of  the  high- 
est order.  Take,  for  instance,  the  description  of 
the  f riling  and  dismembering  of  a  giant  pine  by  the 
mxeherman.  We  can  quote  only  the  conclusion  of 
thai  woodland  tragedy.  The  tree  felled,  the  chopper 
"Has  measured  it  with  his  ax  and  marked  off  the 
small  logs  it  will  make.  It  is  lumber.  .  .  .  When  the 
■ah  hawk  ia  the  spring  revisits  the  banks  of  the  Mus- 
ketaqwjd,  be  will  circle  in  vain  to  nod  his  accustomed 
fvrefc,  aad  the  bra-hawk  will  mourn  for  the  pines  lofty 
a— gh  to  protect  her  brood.  .  .  .  I  bear  no  knell  tolled, 
I  see  so  procession  of  mourners  in  the  streets  or  the 
woodland  aisles.  The  squirrel  has  leaped  to  another 
tree,  the  hawk  has  circled  farther  off,  and  has  now  set- 
tied  epoa  a  aew  eyrie,  hut  the  woodman  is  preparing  to 
lay  las  as  at  the  root  of  that  also." 

This  has  genuine  quality,  as  has  also  the  following 
description  of  a  bobolink's  song  : 

"  I  hear  the  note  of  a  bobolink  concealed  in  the  top 
of  an  apple-tree  behind  roe.  Though  this  bird's  full 
Strain  i*  ordinarily  somewhat  trivial,  this  one  appears 
to  be  meditating  a  strain  as  ret  unheard  in  meadow  or 
orchard.  Pa' Jo  mtajora  canamut.  He  is  just  touching 
the  strings  of  his  theorbo,  his  gla&SH-hord,  his  water 
Organ,  and  one  or  two  notes  globe  themselves  and  fall 
ia  Uqaui  bubbles  from  his  harp  within  a  vase  of  liquid 
melody,  and  when  he  lifted  it  out  the  note-*  fell  like 
babbles  from  the  trembling  strings.  Metbinbs  they  are 
the  most  bqaidly  sweet  and  melodious  sound*  I  ere* 
heard.  They  are  as  refreshing  to  my  ear  as  the  first  dis- 
tant tinkling  and  gurgling  of  a  rill  to  a  thirsty  man. 
Ob.  arver  ad  ranee  farther  in  your  art ;  never  let  us  bear 
your  fall  strain,  sir  t  But  away  he  launches,  and  the 
meadow  is.  all  bespattered  with  melody.  ...  It  is  the 
foretaste  of  such  strains  as  never  fell  on  mortal  ears,  to 
L*ar  which  we  should  rush  to  our  doors  and  contribute 
*ll  that  we  possess  and  are." 
Where  will  you  dnd  anything  finer  in  its  way  than 
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this?  It  is  truly,  like  the  bobolink's,  a  large  and 
coble  strain.  And  many  of  Thoreau's  descriptions 
it  notes  of  birds  and  animals  have  a  very  rare  qual- 
ty.  as  when  he  writes  of  the  cock's  clarion,  the 
;  lackbird's  song,  and  the  bullfrog's  trump. 

To  show  once  more  what  Thoreau  in  his  best 
mood  can  do.  look  at  this  little  landscape  sketch  : 

"  The  air  is  clear  as  if  a  cool,  dewy  brush  had  swept 
"be  meadows  of  ail  haze.  A  liquid  cooluess  invests  them, 
as  if  their  midnight  aspect  were  suddenly  revealed  to 
midday.  The  mountain  outline  is  remarkably  distinct, 
and  tbe  intermediate  earth  appears  more  than  usually 
scooped  out  like  a  vast  saucer  sloping  upwards  to  its 
sharp  mountain  rim.    Tbe  mountains  are  washed  in  air." 

This  picture  of  pellucid  air  is  remarkably  artistic. 
Nought  is  florid  or  forced,  but  the  expression  is  Bjn. 
gularly  close,  clear,  and  grand.  The  phrase,  -  '["> 
mountains  are  washed  in  air."  touches  the  sublime: 
it  strikes  the  keynote  of  a  Nature  hymn.  For  -h- 
mornent  Thoreau  soars  the  empyrean  with  ea*!? 
sweep. 

We  confess  to  enjoying  such  slight  but  exqui-i:? 
sketches  as  these  from  the  Journals  far  more  -ia-. 
the  elaborate  and  conscious  efforts  in  ••  Welder 
^•WaJden"  is  exoteric,  the  Journals  are  e'sotfric' 
*•  Walden  "  has  not  the  deep  seriousness,  the  soirrr- 
rapture,  which  pervades  these  records  of  daily  11;'?. 
Here  we  see  more  clearly  than  elsewhere  '<■■■? 
strongly  Thoreau  is  thrilled  and  uplifted  by  nature . 
beauty.  This  "vision"  affects  him  more  "deep!: 
and  powerfully  "  than  aught  else.  Hence  he  If  s 
haunter  of  fields  and  rivers,  of  woods  and  bl'.i-, 
and,  far  withdrawing  from  the  roar  of  modern  n:-- 
chanic  life,  he  would  "lurk."  he  says,  "in  crysti- 
line  thought,  like  the  trout  under  verdurous  bark; 
where  stray  mankind  should  only  see  my  bur-'.* 
coming  to  the  surface." 

But  though  Thoreau  often  rises  to  rapture  in  ':.  < 
marvellously  sensitive  response  to  nature.  h>  >-- 
never  attains  real  poetic  expression.  He  ha*  ;:* 
raw  material  in  plenty :  but,  as  Emerson  -»- 
"thvmeand  marjoram  are  not  yet  honey."  Th-ir-i. 
regards  the  art  of  metre,  rhyme,  and  rhythm  as  :•-•:■ 
much  akin  to  artifice.  He  thinks  that  the  ••  ?-- 
scheme  and  form  "  of  poetry  is  adopted  at  •■  i  -v- 
rifice  of  vital  truth  and  poetry,"  and  he  refu-t-  • 
make  this  sacrifice- 

Thoreau  has  been  called  the  '■  poet-uaturaii-' 
We  have  seen  that  he  is  not  a  poet,  and  it  is  eqn.  7 
plain  that  he  is  not  a  naturalist.  Throughout  a* 
Journals.  Thoreau  iterates  and  reiterates  that  h»  ; 
not  a  scientist,  and  tbatecience  has  no  vital  ini^:-- 
for  him.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  science  ia  is  :>■ 
direetest  opposition  to  Thoreau's  :  for  while  jcer.'S 
does  away  with  the  personal  equation,  Thoreau  mz- 
nines  it.  He  values  natnre  not  as  a  source  of  m-:i 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  fount  0:  1- 
light  and  inspiration  which  pours  through  hi-*  «"■"•■* 
being.  In  all  his  close  observation  of  naturr  :J 
seeks,  not  information,  but  beauty  and  syn:  :■*"-; 
"In  what  book."  he  asks,  -is  this  world  a~:  '■'•* 
beauty  described  ?  Who  has  plotted  the  step- 1  ■■"-  - 
the  discoverv  of  beauty  ?  You  must  be  in  a  ci •.$?'*-'■ 
state  from  common.  Your  greatest  success  iv::.  x 
simply  to  conceive  that  soeh  thing?  are.  ar.ii  yaa 
will  have  no  communication  to  make  to  the  R  ll; 
Socitty."  Thoreau  thus  shows  an  artist's  d'-.-»"  'r 
cold;  unimpressionable  science.  He  desire-  ar-T? 
all  things  to  feel  deeply  the  supernal  beaut  ':  '*' 
ture.  and  to  give  large  expression  of  this  en:>' '•>-• l" 
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Thoreau's  writings  show  several  style*.    We  dis- 
^EgTlish   tire*.  »  • 

With  whom  shall  we  compare  Thoreau  as  a 
painter  of  nature?  Not  with  White  of  Selborne, 
for  White  is  primarily  a  scientist,  while  Thoreau  is 
above  all  and  before  all  an  artist.  Not  with  Raskin, 
for  though  both  are  artists,  they  are  very  diverse ; 
Ruskin  sees  nature  through  the  medium  of  the  Bible 
and  Turner,  but  Thoreau  could  allow  neither  priest 
nor  painter  to  be  his  interpreter,  and  so  he  felt  him- 
self radically  out  of  tune  with  the  great  art  critic. 
And  farther,  the  rich  and  cloying  style  of  Raskin 
^js— altogether  unlike  the  crystalline  simplicity  of 
Thoreau's  best  work.  In  his  mind  and  art,  Thoreau 
is  much  nearer  to  Wordsworth  than  to  either  White 
or  Ruskin.  Both  Wordsworth  and  Thoreau  are 
entirely  individual  and  direct  in  their  appromeh 
to  nature,  seeking  at  all  times  an  unprepossessed 
impression,  which  they  would  express  in  tbe  sim- 
plest and  freest  art. —  Wordsworth,  in  prooaic  poe- 
try;  Thoreau.  in  poetic  prose.  For  both,  nature  is 
a  source  not  merely  of  aesthetic  but  also  of  ethical 
inspiration,  though  Wordsworth  has  a  mature 
strength  and  poise,  an  abiding  rock-like  solidity. 
quite  foreign  to  Thoreau.  Both  are  local  in  their 
sentiment,  the  Lake  country  being  to  Wordsworth 
what  Concord  was  to  Thoreau.  For  a  particular 
comparison  of  work,  read  the  description  of  the  bob- 
olink's song,  before  mentioned,  and  then  read  these 
lines  of  Word*worth  on  a  nightingale's  song..  .  . 

However,  in  mv  judgment  the  e=*ay 
on  '■  Wild  Apples  "  shows  Thoreau  at  his  best,  and 
in  his  true  function  :  but  even  this  needs  pruning, 
aud  the  theme  is  rather  small  and  narrow.  What 
an  essay  Thoreau  could  have  given  us  on  Bird-song  ! 
It  would  have  been  a  classic.  If  Thoreau  had  lived 
his  allotted  spaa,  be  might  have  produced  some  won- 
derfully fine  work  on  such  lines ;  but  as  it  is,  we 
can  only  lament  tbe  unfulfilled  promise  of  an  artist 
uniquely  great  in  animal  and  landscape  word  paint- 
ing. Thoreau  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  rarest 
visitors  to  our  planet — a  genius ;  and,  what  is  more, 
a  genius  true  to  himself,  who  never  swerved  to  the 
right  or  left  in  following  out  his  bent.  As  such, 
appreciation  of  him  b  bound  to  grow,  and  that  de- 
spite the  incompleteness  and  immaturity  of  his 
actual  performance.  We  may  say  with  confidence 
that  Thoreau's  place,  though  small,  is  secure  and 
permanent ;  he  occupies  a  distinct  but  minor  niche 
in  the  eternal  Pantheon  of  Art. 
/a3&.  11  <t- /g  2.  .  HiKA.ii  M.  Stanley. 
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EARLY  WORCESTER 
LITERARY  OAYS. 


Es&soa,  Tborne  and  JUcott 
RtpM  as  Jet  Frtaks. 

Of  tbe  literary  character  of  the  Wor- 
<t *ter  of  40  or  50  rears  ago.  which,  ra- 
diating from  Boston  as  a  centra! 
point,  ahed  iu  influence  over  New  Eng- 
land aa  a  whole,  bat  little  is  remem- 
bered by  the  people  of  today— only  by 
the  few  wbo  were  privileged  to  meet  and 
converse  mif.h  those  literary  giants, 
»och  as  Emerson,  Thoreau.  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  Bronson  Alcott  a&d  hi* 
daughter,  Louise,  and  the  host  of  letter 
lights  which,  each  in  their  sphere,  did 
so  much  toward  creating  and  promot- 
ing that  school  of  philosophers  which 
abed  iu  luster  over  the  >ew  England 
thought  of  that  period. 

Tbe  Worcester  of  that  day  was  not 
altogether  prepared  to  roceive  the  teach- 
ings of  Emerson  and  his  confreres  in 
the  spirit  they  merited.  There  are  peo- 
ple' bring  in  Worcester  who  remember 
instances  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
philosopher  of  Concord  was  greeted;  of 
the  slender  audiences  that  assembled  to 
meet  him  in  the  old  dry  hail,  and,  prin- 
cipally, of  '■ — • 
the  Flare*  DeaautetetloM 

which  followed  each  successive  lecture 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  on  the 
Sundays  after  they  were  delivered. 

Tborean,  also,  the  apostle  of  tbe 
woods,  the  shaggy,  unkempt,  and  in  a 
sense  uncouth,  lover  of  the  open  tieUIa, 
wbo  bated  the  pared  streets  of  a  city, 
and  abominated  with  exceeding  fierce- 
ness the  piles  of  brick  and  stohs)  of 
which  it  was  composed,  was  tolerated, 
but  not  ekactly  enjoyed,  by  the  sinall 
circle  wbicb  gathered  to  meet  him 
wben.  In  the  famous  Lyceum  course  of 
lectures,  he  was  assigned  to  this  city. 

Of  the  three— Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Alcott— It  is  a  question  for  the  Worces- 
ter of  today  to  consider  which  was  greet- 
ed  with  the  more  eordhilitv.     Emerson. 

"snisr  »w*«ir#s*  of  f»*us* 

•qtfSae  noseTeod  Mm^t^t  bm 
shade  of  Mae  whieS  seeaa'  ertr  to 
looking  into. the  future  and  S**Ug  ft 
log  of  the  present,"  wa#  certainly  not 
the  favorite.  Hie  teachings,  in  the  farm 
of  lectures,  were  wont  to  pase  over  the 
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c»t  qm-Atinm.  he  wetdd  awake  fivtju  his 
ai'iparefii  trance,  and  plainly'  luuitifesi 
,h:s  imj*a tienee  and  disgust,  and  noth- 
ing: ttture  com  mi \JK..  KOt  from  him  that 
eveninsr.  In.  stteh  hionients  it  was  ohjf 
his  friend  ajHl;  atits^T.  C«l.  tihen 
lh,<vere»d.»  Thonia:*  \V  entw^srth  H.ig&u- 
wjr.  'pastor  *»C  the  Free..  rtdjatoMS.  'society 
.forfeifd,  so  \YV>reester  in  l^z;;Wdm.eottld 
do  ;  siivtlihsg ■'.,Wjtli''''":'min.  -.''.''lijE"1,  tbe"  very 
few  of  hi*  fiiii*iw^^,:-ftt:  \Yorces1j«."r;,;Ke 
was  looked  upon  In  the  liaht of  one  hi- 
snired.  but  to  #««;  i*nh!Ii"  in  'ae*»**erj«il'  'bie.- 
Was" -an,  enlsmai  a  niy^r^  and  ■by','' to* 
sassa  It  number  .-pi .  W4irees.ter ' : .  j»eof>le  :  ,h<* 
'w&£'hw»ke»i  ajw*  m]  a,  harmless- lunatic, 
wito.migrht'he  hnnsored  with  safety,  hat 
so  far  "as  finding ■  any  food  for  thonjrbt 
in  hs?s  interimnalrie  Quundenuss  wai 
■^neernedL  they had '  no  «*?.» ■"Jfv.ir-IjJm.  ! 
"Oiriaiiir^itt**."  "C*»W"  :v*ftli{aft''  -• ''  ')Hci  Worcester 
w«-rv  made  :#e«erally  at  the  invitation 
of  bis  f rS**««l*»'  ike  -Ilrowtt*;  t?h*mta<r- 
&*■:»».  ,  RbkeS.  John  Wyoaatt  and Augns* 
'■rns,T«e.ker.  who  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  might  hate  been 

Called  tin*  14trlrM ry  Sffloa 

ol  tfefr  iofaat  c^ty  of  Worcester.      Hi* 

Mctjsffs  we.re  delivered  principally  ;  in- 
city  hall.  Brialey  ball  where  the  new 
State  Mutual  buihliniK  now  stands),  and 
ia  the  drawing:  room  «f  his  friend,  Har- 
risan  .Gray  Otis  .I&l&fee. 

Them  were  never  well  attended.  If 
at.  the  earnest  solicitations  .of  hj* 
■friend*'  «*'a  audience  of,  itX»  people  could 
i-$*;,.n---mi'tt .together  to  hear  him.  it  wa* 
-«sM«Bld«' f>:- 1.  a.  *r>m|>UnH»iu  '?♦»  hiui,  and  he 
-.Was  w*.'-;t '^.atisSshOi.  Fur  tm*-i'  lectures 
he  sske-jt  sighing,  only  -aiipntating  \  that 
.■his-rsiiwt.K-s  should  1**  paid.  Hef''1ifc«*- 
Aleotf,  .-eared-  nothias  for  uioin-y.  and 
it  was  one  of  his  nromh-st  l»o*>»t*»  thai 
1*  had  mi<&.  lived  a.  year  on  an  actoal 
eash  *«t|« Mditui*  of  ^«5.S|?>.  -People 
e*Ht!d  r^t  uad«-r«taitd  hiia,  and  t«  hist  «*- 
■:$i<fi'  <ii*B*t&tinn*n.msi  h«-  vra«  iucliaed  to  W 
pr<«»«l  of  the-  faec 

He  tiiad^  no  effort  whatever  to  pay 
,reiear«i  to  the  euiitTeutiAnaiitiear"  4%fc  hk 
visit*  to  \Vora**t«vr  be  never  tronhled 
to  I-rinjr  a  trunk  or  even  a  liav;elins 
hag.  His  hostess  won!d  of  ten  ho  morti- 
fied, after  his  arrival,  to  find  his  jx»r- 
sonal  he:«»ngiags  reposing  da  the  tahk* 
in  the  hall 

rted  l>  In  a  Red   Bandanna, 

or  in  a  greasy  Hkeet  of  brown  paper, 
The  chances  are'tjbat  if  he  were  Jiving 
today  and  carried  out  the  same  plan  of 
existence,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  suspicious  character. 

But  the  great  event  of  t He  early  4<>'s 
in  Worcester  literary  soeretv  was.  fhi> 
visit  of  Charles  Dickens  .and' bis  wife  to 
the  town  in  1842.  ^Honest"  John  Da- 
vis was  then  governor  of  MassacUn-' 
setts,  and  lived  on  the  old  Davis  estate, 
89  Lincoln  street.  Worcester. 

Armed  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  the  AmeYican  minister  at  the  court 
of  St.  James,  from  the  American  consul- 
general  in  London,  and  from  well  known 
authors,  Dickens  presented  himself  at 
the  state  house  in  Boston,  and  was  cor- 
dially received  by  "Honest  John."  The 
governor's  hospitality  did  not  end  witji 
>the'Courteaies  demanded  bv  his  office  to 
the  distinguished      Englishman..  .  .  . 
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THOKEAU 


AS   A   POET. 


♦*  Poem*  of  Natnre."  By  B«nry  David  Thorwin. 
Selected  and    edited  by  H*nry.S.  Salt  aud 
Frank  B.  Saaborp.    (London  ■.  John  lane.) 
Tbey  «"cre  not  used  to  write  prose  with 
dignity  in  the  early  Victorian  times,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  enjoyed1  very  high  poetic 
tradition*     Strangely     enough.     America 
prodneed  at  fcaafc  two  £amr»ns  prose  writers 
ia  those  days,  Emeraon  and  Thoreau.    The, 
men   displayed     certain    similarities*,    but 
faced  in  t*to  very  opposite  directions ;  in 
atyle.  however,   they  were  both  ecju&JSy  dis 
tJnjraiahed.    Thoreao  clothed  bis  ple&aani 
xa*»iita.tiona  in  very  State'y  grace  ;  Erne 
was  staider,  aud  more  severe.     It  were  bard 
to  pick    between    them    in    the    matter  of 
Engrlisb,  imp  TinoreawiV  subject-matter  pro- 
bablj  c^mxasendxniui  to  a  jjreaterpopularity. 
We  hate' no  ae^iS  toopit^j  anr;i*  \>alden,"  for 
an  i* In str*z ion.  for  Thoi-«sssi  wrf»te-  with  dis. 
tinetaon  even  in' bis  letters.     We  extract  a 
pleasant  fra^nient '  .quoted  '»  Messrs.  Salt 
and  Sacfeni's  I^fe^iw^!^>^*'"Jtwt:j|^/| 
he,wrr*e  in  tl?e  zctnmn  of  "I?*!,:-"*!  am  i;t 
the  aaid-sea.  of    v«r3-*%    and   th+*y  iictoabv 
mstU  ross»d  r.se.  M  t*ie  iea*es  weold.'  Touted 
the  head  c1?.   Aftsittsnu*  hinis^lf, *i  alitrnid  b^" 
tbrttbt  it   »p  $Ut®ii%%  f^acC'  vales   whieSi    f 
know;   .but    alas!     uwat    «?    tb^ns-    are 
bat  crisfw»d    n&i    je'kr.v    Jeavc«    like,  his, 
I  fear,  aaad  wil!  dt*?#frve  v.o  better  £#t<»  than 
to  make  r&Kild  i&iA  t^-vc  harveat*.'*    FUtv  of 
tbese  versus— two-tii urea,  tbeexiitors  expfiiin. 
of  ifeoee  preserved  by    Tborcan — compose 
tb.s  little  book,  and  mrv*  to  introdnce  tts  to 
Thorean  the   poet.     Most   ot    tia  have  not 
made    bis   acquaintance    under    this  style, 
though  f&raULir,  maybe,  with  the  ecattered 
•craps  that  occur  ia  hi«  pro«ye.    Bot  Meeera, 
Salt  and  Sanbern  poblish  Tborean's  claims 
▼ery  «node«t!y.    Tttey  a*«  aot  at   all  cla- 
morous.   He  wrote  hia  rerae  before  thj-;  age 
of  twenty -aijt,  and  bn reed    mnch  of  tt  at 
Emersftfl'*  instigation.      Encugh    bas    re- 
mained   to     fiH    120    sajaJl    pages,    and 
the     editors      are      <pite      justified      in 
their  work,  if  only  because  tk**j  Itave  given 
us    for   the   first  time   an  opportunity  of 
judging    Thorean  in  another  sphere.    They 
themseite^  6«em  to  claim   littie   mow  for 
him  than   that  be   bad  the   heart  of  a  poet, 
■nd    wrote    with    **  person!    siq;nificance/,! 
That    claim    no    one  wLo    is  intimate  with 
Tborcau'a    prose  is  likely  to  deny,  bqt  it   is 
«lso    certain    that   be    lacked  roetieal   ex. 
prcssion.    The  editors  refer   to  Thoreaus 
remarks  upon  Quarlesas  applieuble  to  him- 
self :     that    '"  it      is     mre     to      find    one 
who      was    so     ranch    of    a   poet  and   so 
little    of  an    artist."    There  was  certainly 
verj   little   art     in   Tboreaa's   verse.     H»s 
rhymes    were   paltry,    his   metres  were  ill- 
chosen,  and  bis  poetry  was  singularly  want- 
ing  h}  the  melody  current  in  bis  prose.  And, 
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as  the  editors  in  their  very  judicious  and 
ejtemplary  introduction  observe.  Thoreau's 
poetry  ia  of  the  school  of  Qaarles  himself, 
and  more  particularly  of  George  Herbert ; 
witness  such  a  stanza  aa  this,  the  type  of 
many.— 

I  am  a  parcel  of  tain  stri rings  tied 

By  a  chases  hood  together. 

Dangling  *hia  »»T  asd  that,  their  links 

Were  made  so  loose  and  vide, 
met  bisks. 
For  nuder  weather. 

The  line*,  the  thought,  the  cadence,  echo 
of  another  century  ;  as  do  these  again,  with 
Iheir  faint  suggestion  of  *  L*  Allegro  **  ;-~ 

In  some  witMrawo,  tmpablie  mead 

Let  me  sign,  epos  a  reed, 

Or  ia  the  woods,  with  leafy  din, 

Whisper  the  still  sveatug  in. 

The  last  two  admirable  lines  might  have 
been  written  onder  the  shad;/*'  of  Milton. 
Of  this  there  are  dotens  of  pages,  all  very 
sanch  upon  the  level,  informed  with  a  smooth 
and  atrenoons  lore  of  nature,  instinct  with 
detail  and  particularity ;  bat  hardly  for 
one  moment  aspiring  out  of  grave  thought. 
f  nlnees.  The  emotions  are  curtailed  and  drab. 
Tboreau  was  too  stern  a  Puritan  in  bis 
verses  to  forget  bin  self ;  or  perhaps  it  was 
that  he  never  could  lose  himself.  It  must 
be  pitiful  to  feel  that  yon  could,  and  know 
that  yon  eajsTt,  Yet  is  there  not  so  me  thing 
else,  a  flash  of  the  real  poetic  expression  ia 
such  ltces  as  these  ?-aS 

Thus,  perchance,  the  Indian  banter, 
Mju»t  a  lag*  rag  year  agone. 
Gliding  o'er  thy  rippling  waters, 
Lowiv  bammed  a  astura^song. 
Xow  the  sua"*  behind  the  willows, 
Now  he  gleum*  along  the  waves. 
Faintly  o'er  the  wearied  billows, 
Come  the  spirits  of  the  braves. 

There  can  be  no  question  here,  and  yet 
Thoreao  never  captured  and  eagedthis  spirit. 
He  abandoned  the  habit  of  rerse  after  IS- 13, 
and  very  wisely,  and  happily  for  us,  de- 
veloped* his  proper  genius.  "  His  poetry," 
says  Emerson,  "  might  he  Ixul  or  good.  He 
no  doubt  wanted  a  lyrk-  facility  and  teebni- 
calskiil;  but  he  had  the  scarce  of  poetry 
in,  bis  spiritual  perception  ;  ...  if  he 
bare  not  the  poetic"  temperament,  he  never 
lacks  the  causal  thought,  showing  that  hi* 
genius  was  better  than  his  talent. '*  Tins  is 
very  true,  but  the  same  criticism  might  be 
passed  on  many  failures;  and  to  explain  is 
not  to  apologise.  In  view  of  his  other 
achievement*;,  indeed,  to  apologia*  for 
Thoreau's  weakness  would  be  a  piece  cf 
impertinence. 

.  THE    LlJiTEXER. 

Perhaps  the  Rood  of  books  at  this  season 
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is  not  as  great  as  li  nan  been  in  some  years, 
but.  It  Is  great  enough— especially  If  you 
yourself  have  one  or  two  in  the  flood  which 
you  would  like  to  sett.  The  wonder  la  thaw 
any  books  are  sold  at  *&,  there  are  so  natty 
to  make  selection  from.  For  some  of  as, 
on*  book  soars  above  them  all  In  comee- 
Qtteuce;  It  Is  Thoreau's  **Cape  Cod."  Hav- 
ing lately  tramped  the  Cape  himself,  the 
Listener  has.  perhaps,  a  special  interest  in 
this  magnificent  work;  but  he  is  sure  that 
bis  Interest  can  hartHy  surpass  that  of  the 
world  In  general,  so  completely  has  Thoreau 
come  to  hUKOwn  in  the  understanding  and 
sympathy  of  the  time.  Fancy  the  astonish- 
ment, the  bewilderment  of  the  philosopher 
of  Walden  himself,  if.  in  those  days  when 
he  boasted  that  be  had  a  very  respectable 
library—alt  composed  of  unsold  copies  of 
his  own  works— he  could  have  had  a  pro- 
phetic vision  of  this  luxurious  edition,  with 
painted  pictures  along  its  margins,  selling 
freely  en  all  the  book-counters!  Would  he 
have  recognized  the  volumes  as  his?  Prob- 
ably not  from  the  outside;  but  if  he  had 
read,  he  would  have  found  that  the  matter 
was  just  the  rough,  powerful,  gentle,  un- 
matched deliverance  of  the  man  of  the 
Walden  cabin,  who  was  not  to.  be  Intimi- 
dated or  Influenced  by  what  people  thought 
about  htm  or  expected  of  him.  There  is  no 
need  of  an  edition  do  luxe  of  Thoreau's 
thoughts:    they    may    be   all    In    homespun, 

but  homespun  of  what  a  magnificent  weave! 

Wnat  the  Listener  notices  in  going 
through  the  pages  ^>f  "Cape  Cod"  anew, 
witfc  the  impression  of  his  own  little  journey 
fresh  in  Ms  mind,  to  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  actual  sea  and  shore,  the 
Cape  is  a  vwy  different  thing  now  from 
the  thing  It  was  when-  Thoreau  went  over 
It.  He  perpetually  talks  of  the  seafaring 
trees  of  the  men  and  of  their  ships  on  the 
sea.  The  Listener  saw  one  lit  tie  schooner 
at  Tarmouthport,  and  another  at  East  Den- 
nis, and  was  favored  with  a  view  of  the 
custom  house  *t  Barnstable— and  tbe#e 
were  about  all  that  he  saw  or  heard  of  to 
suggest  seafaring  lives  on  the  part  of  the 
natives.  Though  the  seals  Just  where  it 
always  was—or  a  little  nearer,  since  the 
ocean  side  of  the  Cape  la  always  washing 
away—there  Is  no  longer  .anything  nautical 
about  Cape  Cod  Itself.  yOut  of  three  things 
the  people  now  get  their  livelihood— sum- 
mer boarders,  cranberries  and  hens.  Tho- 
reao might  have  written  Immortal  chapters 
about  the  cranberries,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  the  hens  or  the  summer  boarders 
would  have  Inspired  him  at  all.  If  Cape 
Cod  had  been  to  Thoreau's  day  what  It  Is 
new,  perhaps  "Cape  Cod"  would  never 
have  been  written.  Let  us  be  glad,  there- 
fore, that  It  was  n't:  and  yet  the  Cane  Cod 
of  today  Is  a  very  good  place  Indeed. 

The  fastener  has  an  Interesting  letter 
from  a  lady  who  recalls  the  effect  made  on 
the  Cape  Cod  people  by  the  original  appear- 
ance of  Thoreau's  "Cape  Cod."  8be  says 
that  they  thought  It  was  sbout  ss  good  a 
nook  as  anyone  could  write  who  derived  bis 
impressions  wholly  from  what  he  bad  seen 
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«be  morning  before  daylight.  But  when  he 
cot  to  Eastbam.  his  tune  chawed.  You 
will  never  get. from  Thoreau,  any-  good  ao 
count  -of  anything  that  he  did  not  go  over 
on  foot.  Wheel*  insulate  him  from  sym- 
pathy—a»  they  do  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 
And  even  as  to  what  be  wrote  of  the 
ocean,  the  person,  who  was  brought  up  by 
the  aide  of  the  sea  will  hardly  care  much  for 
that.  It  to  the  naivete  of  his  view,  the  new- 
ness of  the  Impression,  the  effect  made  upon 
an  impressionable  mind  by  the  first  real  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sea.  wh'ch  makes  the 
book  so  delightful  to  landlubbers:  and  the 
ocean  dweller,  even,  may  find  the  pictures 
wonderfully  true*  ♦  •  •  ..         jbec  If 

In  case  ther<»  Is  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
SOth  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury another  American  historical  writer  as 
sensible  tm  Mr,  John  F*sk»\  nnd  in  case  he 
has  occasion  to  narrate  events  connected 
with  Cape  Cod,  he  will.  questionless,  make 
copious  use  of  the  sketches  in  colors,  by 
Amelia  Af.  Watson,  which  awompwny  the 
newest  holiday  ectirJon  of  Thoreau's  thin 
volume,  or  imcklet.  In  which,  under  the* 
dm  pie  and  tfutffiHetit  title  Cape  Cod,  was 
given  „to  his  nttnwr^us  admirers—not  so 
numerous  then  as  now— by  -It.  T>.  rboreau, 
ap  account  of  the  hermit  philosopher's 
travels  Afoot  over  what  he  called  "tithe 
bored  and  bended  "arm  of ;  •Massaehusettav** 
That  was  a  !lul«*  more  than  onu  third  ot 
a  century  ago. 

Toe  artist  visited  the  piaee**  mentioned 
and  described  by  Thoreaa ;  she  had  In  he*' 
hands  a  copy  of  the  book;  on  the  margin 
of  its  padres  she  then  arid  there  made  the 
pictures  which  are  reproduced  here.  Air, 
though  "times  effacing?  lingers""  hid 
changed  the  landscape  -.somewhat'  In  ihtt 
intervening  years,,  'the  .changes  were  -but 
relatively  slight.  Tfeo»au"»'eyes  were  of 
of  the  rare  kind  that  see  things  which 
have  hi  them  abiding  qualities.  Besides, 
old  Father  Time  deals  more  gently  with 
the  works  of  man  and  with  the-  works  of 
God  on  Cape  Cod  than  ahnuist  anywhere 
else.  Accordingly,  wad  Inasmuch  as  there' 
evidently-  w«e  mueh  akin  between  AnaeHa 
M.  Watson's  vision  and  flenry  fX-JThor- 
eau*«.  she  aaw  much  that  he  saw,,  and 'her 
pencil  worthily  supj>5eroects  his  pen* 
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Cape  Cod.  The  "colors  are  tastefully 
reproduced  and  tb#*fc  charming  volumes 
take  place  among  the  richest  gift  books 

of  th*  year. 


FOR  CAPE  COO  FOUC&  *ri*V 

CAPE  Cor>.    Wr  Hwsry  £*•  TSwmiv.    rae*- 

traded   In   *»t*r  eoJor*,   toyMfe**  'Amp***    M.; 

Wattoa,  ttr«>  vol*..  t»  «t    Houghton.  MnBta  * 

Co..  Bwton. 

The  ten  essay*  of  this  series  were  first 
published  in  Wok  Term  at  Christmas 
time  83  ytars  ago  Most  of  the  chapters 
had  appeared  In  Putnam's  or  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  book  was  edited  by  \*t. 
E.  Channlng.  who  say*  In  his  book  on 
Thoreau  that  "One  of  t#e  old  *  od 
could  not  believe  that  Thoreau  was  not 
a  peddler,  but  said  after  explanation 
failed,  'Well,  It  makes  no  odd*  what  It 
Is  you  carry,  so  long  as  you  carry 
truth  along  with  you.*  " 

Thoreau  carried  truth  along  with  him 
on  his  travels  on  "the  bended  arm  or 
Massachusetts."  and  Mis*  Watson  has 
carried  truth  along  with  her  sketches 
of  wharves,  cliff*,  sandy  stretches  of 
beach,  marine  views,  and  other  subjects 
with  which  the  pages  of  these  hooks  are 
adorned.  They  are  tastefully  scattered 
thiouch  the  paw**,  on  margins  and  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  chapters,  Just 
as  she  placed  them  in  her  own  copy  of 


EMERSON  AND  THOREAU. 

WarSVFatatius  »*    fflH»»er    •*    Smhm 
f£lt*t  €!••>  •*»•«  »■»*•«•«• 

Wors  than  half  a  hundred  membera 
Of  the  John  Kllot  Club  of  Box  bury  as- 
sembled at  the  Parker  House  last 
evening  for  the  first  banquet  of  the 
winter.  Asarlah  Smith,  of  Houghton. 
Mifflin  «V  Co..  presided  and  Introduced 
as  the  speakers  of  the  evening  Mr. 
John  Atbee  and  Mr.  Edward  Waldo 
Bmerson.  ... 

"A  -t»ay  With  Emerson*'  .was  the 
theme  ot  Mr.  Albee's  paper,  and  so 
attaint  And  vivid  were  his  word  por- 
traits Of  the  Concord  Philosopher  and 
Ms  hasme  that  the  old  members  ot  the 
hisiorte  club  could  fancy  ih#t  they 
ai«l  the  philosopher  were  together  an  i 

alone.  ' 

Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  sort  of  the 
philosopher,    spoke     with    considerable 

L  warmth  of  admiration  that  threw 
aside  afl  reserve  when  he  touched  upon 
the  character  of  his  frtend  Henry 
Thoreau-  He  felt  that '  Thoreau  was 
so  strong  In  his  natural  antipathy  to 
sordid  and  money-grasping  instinct*. 
and  so  hearty  and  free  to  his  apprecia- 
tion of  nature  as  toTSe  right  fully  ex- 
empt from  the  hard  and  fast  standards 
of his  f ntiesi.  "Let  a  man  step  to  the 
music  that  be  heara/*  exclaimed  Sir. 
Emersoik  earnestly,  ♦'however  strange 
and  fat  away," 

wmxMmmtcm  of  thobjbau. 


from  ths  Poet^eforaltet's 
Works  at  Concord  Last  Svening. 
CONCOBD.  Mass,  Oct  »-In  the  stu- 
dio of  OsJfcel  Chester  French  on  fltr*- 
bury  r%ad  a  large  company  gathered 
last  evening,  to  hear  reminiscences  of 
Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

George    B.    Bart  leu.    introduced    the 

speakers.     Mr   A.   W.    Hosmer  read   a 

prose  seieciion  of  Thoreau's,   followed 

by  a  poena.    Mr  Frank  B.  Sanborn  read 

i    from  notes  of  Mr  Chann.ng,  who  was 

<£  moat  Intimate  with  Thoreau. 

fc>     Mc    Waiter    Blcketson.    the    sculptor. 

"**  read  a  short  paper  on  Thoreau's  mus - 

r>  b&it;;;  appree.a'uon.    both    in    words   and 

song. 

M**#  Jane  Hosmer  made  remarks  on 
Thoreavafa  rave  for  children,  and  his  en- 
tertateiog  them  by  telling  them  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard  In  bis  walks. 
One  of  the  features  or  the  evening  was 
by  Miss  Kate  Tryon.  who  quoted  from 
xThorean**  books  passages  Illustrating 
o  hht  knowledge  of  bird  notes,  also  show- 
y>  Ing  pk-tore*  ot  the  birds  he  wrote  about, 
T  Mr  lIo*n*er  closed  the  evening  with 
•v.  a  poem  addressed  to  Thoreau  by  Dr 
V5  Jones  of  An%»  Arbor.  Mich. 

During  *be  exsrclses.  when  Mrs  Try- 
on  wa.s  illustrating  Thoreau**  love  for 
the  bird*,  she  whistled  alt  of  the  bird 
notes.  Mr  A  W.  Hoamer '  presented 
*r*/-e  guest  with  a  pamphlet,  giving  a 
complete  chronological  record  of  Thor- 
eau. 
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the  model  of  the  famous  Minute  Man 
was  made,  and  which  is  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tryon..  was  filled  with 
*nthuBia»ta  of  Thoreau  last  evening 
The  evening  was  taken  up  with  pleasant 
memories  of  this  famous  hermit  of 
Walden  Woods.  Mr.  George  B.  Bartlett 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  evening,  and 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 


CONCORD  LETTER. 


{For  the  Sosttii bridge  Journal.] 

November  28,  1895. 

Turning  lo  your  right  over  the  railroad 
track  along  the  winding  Subbury  road  past 
rows  of  tuap!e  trees  and  willow  hedge*,  our 
eye  is  attracted  by  the  view,  stretching 
aw*y  over  scattered  hav-cocka  and 
plonjihfd  fi«»ds  to  the  railroad  tferoiuzb  a 
sand  cut  from  which  we  s*e  the  iron  horse 
dart  at  short  intervals  during  the  day. 
Thoreau  cam*  here  in  the  spring  time  to 
gather  sand  flowers.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  thoroughly  Thoreau  is  pro- 
nour  c  d  by  al!  Coneordians.  A  lady  who 
has  lived  all  Iter  life  in  Concord  went  the 
other  day  to  buy  one  of  Thoreau's  book*. 
The  girl  who  waited  «n  her  looked  per- 
plexed, and  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
*aid:  "Oh!  You  mean  Thoreau."  She  took 
tim  bo*»k  and  moved  away  wondering  if 
af'er  all  people  know  how  to  pronounce 
la*ir  own  Barnes  rightly.  Speaking  of 
Thoreau  you  naay  be  intr rested  in  the 
meeting  which  Mrs.  Kate  Tryon— the  Or 
nithogi>t  wJ*o  is  living  at  French's  studio. 
gave  last  Friday  night.  Henry  D.  Thoreau 
was  one  of  the  group  of  men  that  made  up 
rare  okl  Coneorc.  Alfred  W.  Hosmer, 
bim*etf  a  Concord  boy,  has  devoted  many 
leisure  hours  to  the  works  and  walks  of 
Thoreau.  He  has  also  a  rare  collection  of 
relics,  and  among  them  some  Indian  ar- 
row heads  gathered  about  Concord.  He  Is  a 
rare  aad  true  interpreter  of  the  Naturalist. 

The  studio  was  artistically  decorated  with 
gr»>en  ferns,  pine  boughs,  pitcher  plants, 
and  colored  vines.  Th^se.with  the  dull  rus- 
set brown  of  the  leaves  of  the  maple  and 
oak  along  with  the  models  of  plaster  art  In 
the  studio-,  made  a,  most  attractive  picture 
to  the  75  guests  Who  were  present.  Mrs. 
Tryon  had  also  made  sketches  of  Concord 
in  water  color,  many  of  them  being  the 
favorite  haunts  of  Thoreau.  These  added 
much  to .  the  picture.  A  small  statue 
of  John  Harvard  on  the  organ  looked 
approvingly    down.     The    model' of    the 
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uunutelnan  is  here  in  plaster.  The 
gray  color  of  the  tints  assumed  in  the 
lamp-light  added  much  to  the  scene  as  he 
stood  guard.  vVhile  busts  of  Gen.  Bart- 
lett and  Emerson  and  many  other  noted 
men  smiled  from  their  pedistals  at 
the  stories  told  of  Thoreau..  George 
Bradford  Bartlett  presided:  He  said 
he  was  asked  after  a  lecture  out  West  what 
practical  example  Thoreau's  writings  had 
ever  taught.  lie  mentioned  one  of  these. 
A  young  Russian  Jew  came  to  him  after 
one  of  his  lt-ctures  and  said  lie  had  tound 
in  his  own  count  ly  a  leaf  of  Waldeu;  thai 
he  had  Jearned  the  language  so  that  he 
wight  translate  it  into  his  own  tongue  for 
his  fellow  countrymen  to  read.  He  then 
introduced  Alfred  Hosmer  who  read  prose 
from  Thoreau's  "Autumn,"  Oct.  5,  1852 
and  Oct. 24, 1858;  then  from  Thoreau's  poem 
"The  Last  Leaf."  Frank  D.  Sanborn,  who 
has  written  a  life  of  Thoreau,  spoke  of  the 
new  volume  of  Thoreau's  poems  edited  by 
Henry-  Salt  which  is  soon  to  be  issued :  He 
also  read  from  notes  of  Mr.  Charming  who 
makes  his  home  with  Mr.  Sanborn  and 
who  was  intimate  with  Thoreau.  Walton 
Ricketson,  the  sculptor  and  artist  whose 
unalloyed  genuineness  shines  in  his  face, 
read  an  article  on  Thoreau's  love  of  music 
quoting  from  Walden,  also  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  poem  by  Louisa  M.  Al- 
cott  on  Thoreau's  flute,  that  he  owns.  It 
is  of  German  make  and  was  presented  to 
Ricketson  by  Sophia  Thoreau  and  has  the 
initials  J.  T.  on  the  side,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  Thoreau  gave  tip  his  music 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  only  playing 
one  tune  "Dibdans  Tom  Bowline,"  an  old 
English  song.  The  poem  of  Louisa  M. 
Alcott's  commences: 

We,  sighing  said,  "Oar  F*m  U  dead. 

His  pipe  bane*  mate  be-ide  the  river 
Around  it  wistful  sunbeams  qnirer. 

Hut  music's  airy  voice  H  S*d 
Spring  mourns  as  for  untimely  f rafts 

The  blue  bird  chant*  a  requiem 
The  wn'ow-Mossoins  wait  for  him:  — 

The  genius  of  the  wood*  is  tost. 

This  poem  w  as  suggested  by  hearing  a 
gust  of  wind  blow  thtough  the  flute  as  it 
hung  on  the  wail  giving  out  a  musical 
note.  A  short  time  after  this  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  monthly  Mr.  Alcott 
was  calling  on  Mr.  Longfellow  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  latter  asked :  "Have  you  seen 
the  poem  Emerson    wrote  on    Thoreau's 
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in  1S59  at  which  Thoreau  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  was  supposed  to  know  of  the 
plans  of  John  Brown,  and  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  senate, Mason  of  Virginia  chairman. 
The  United  States  marshals  came  to  his 
house  and  tried  to  carry  him  away  attempts 
5ug  to  put  him  into  a  coach.  A  gentleman 
from  Ireland  says  he  was  the  boy  who  gave 
the  alarm  and  it  Was  the  "lingth  of  him 
intlrely"  that  saved  him,  for  he  was  so  tall 
that  be  braced  himself  bands  on  the  top 
of  the  ctach  door  and  feet  on  the  bottom, 
and  tbey  could  not  get  him  in  the  door. 
His  sister  meanwhile  whipped  np  the 
horses  and  her  calls  summoned  his  in- 
furiated townsmen.  He  was  editor  of  tbe 
"Common wealth"  in  1863,  also  of  tbe 
Springfield  Republican.  He  has  for  years 
been  a  contributor  to  s«\itred  magazines. 

The  chairman  told  of  Thortsn's  arrest 
for  non-payment  of  taxes,  that  the  jailor  in 
telling  of  it  said:  "I  told  Thoreau  he 
woi;!d  have  to  come  along  with  me,  and 
he  went  along  without  any  trouble  and  was 
locked  up."  When  his  taxes  had  befen  paid 
by  some  one  (some  say  lus  aunts  a;.d  some 
Emerson)  the  ja'Jor  -  told  him  he  was 
free  to  go,  but  be*  would  not,  untji  finally  I 
said:  "Henry,  If  you  will  no**  go  out  of 
your  own  accord,  I  shall  r>u»  you  out,  for 
you  cannot  stay  here  an»  longer.  He  was 
the  only  prisoner  I  lud  that  didn't  wish  to 
leave  when  he  could." »  luiph  Waldo  Em- 
erson went  to  sec  T horeau in  jail  and  said; 
"H*nry,  why  are  you  heie"  t  "Mr.  Emer- 
son, why  are  you  not  here"?  replied 
Thoreau.  In  speaking  of  this  arrest 
Thoreau  said  that  in  half  an  Itour  after  he 
was  let  out  *QC  was  in  the  midst  of  a  buck!e- 
berry  fieh\  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  in 
Concord ,  two  miles  off ;  and  then  the  state 
was  nc,  where  to  lie  seen .  Kedney  whis- 
per*;'' I  wond'.-r  if  that  was  one  of  tjnr+iines 
h?  '.aet  ere  to  the  wood*,  that  aom«*  «*f  tbe 
fr.iou'rs  tell  about."  That  was  the  talk  of 
•*  »is  e«,erui«»s,  I  replied. 

Mrs.  Kate  Try  on  spoke  of  Tnoreau's 
simplicity  iu  Hvlng.and  of  the  birds  spoken 
if  by  him.  His  description  of  birds  she 
said  was  so  true  to  nature,  both  as  to  their 
notes  a:td  coloring,  that  where  he  did  nut 
give  th>  ir  names  one  could  readily, reeog- 
nize  the  bhd.  She  further  illustrated  her 
talk  with  quotations  from  Tliorpaa.  by 
whistling  their  bird  songs  and  with  life 
sized  water  color   sketches  of   the   birds. 
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Mrs.  Kate  Tryon's  lectures  on  niushroons 
are  most  satisfying.  One  needs  no  dictio»a- 
ry,  and  at  a  lecture  teams  at  least  how  to 
tell  one  edible  fungi.  Mr.  Hosmer  closes! 
the  exercises  by  exhibiting  a  piece  of  thr 
shanty  still  showing  the  marks  of  the  ax 
that  was  returned  "sharper  than  when  1 
borrowed  i!,"  also  a  picture  of  the  house 
where  he  was  born, reading  a  note  of  greet- 
ing from  Henry  Salt,  his  English  biogra- 
pher, and  a  tribute  to  Thoreau  by  Samuel 
A.  Jones  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Redney  whispers;  "they  are  not  g  ing  to 
guess  those  lines  written  on  the  fly  •eaf  of 
theKookcalled"Thoreau  sTh  ughts"by  H. 
G  0.  Blake."  Here  is  averse  of  Emerson's 
from  it,  also  found  in  his  contribution  to- 
wards a  biography  ot  Thoreau:  "We  shall 
one  day  see  that  the  most  private  1s  the 
most  public  energy,  that  quality  atones  for 
quantity,  and  grandeur  of  character  acts  in 
the  dark,  and  succors  them  who  never  saw 

it."  ^either  has  anyone  said  anything 
about  the  six  miles  of  beans  which  he 
planted  for  economy,  I  presume,  but  the 
young  man, who  after  scouring  the  woods  all 
the  afternoon  for  decorations  politely  took 
t!ie  mile  and  a  half  home  with  Redney, 
asked  about  tbe  six  miles,  of  beans,  to 
which  she  quoted  from  his  brightest  econ 
omic  selections  to  illustrate  his  manner  of 
teaching  the  simplicity  of  living.  "A 
truth  speaker  he,  capable  of  the  most  strict 
conversation;  a  physician  to  the  needs  of 
any  sou'." 

In  the  antiquarian  rooms, if  you  are  fond 
of  antiquity,  yon  may  discover  precious 
objects,  pictures,  arms  and  old  tapestries. 
Here  is  a  room  filled  with  the  furnature 
which  he  used  at  Waiden,  also  a  portrait 
of  his  brother  John.  It  was  at.  Walden,  he 
says,  that  the  melody  of  tbe  church  bells  is 
worth  Importing.  Some  one  said  of  his  re- 
ligion :  "He  seems  to  have  commenced  bis 
religion  where  many  of  us  leave  off —at  the 
grave."  Mr.  Hosmtr  presented  each  guest 
with  a  chronology  of  the  life  of  Thoreau. 
One  thing  Redney  thinks  quite  noticea- 
ble—that  in  1853  (he  was  born  in  1817  and 
died  in  1800)  he  had  900  volumes  in  his 
library,  over  700  of  which  he  had  written 
tiitnself. 

There  are  three  portraits  of  Thoreau  In 
existence.  ^AJ^tJ&tS  H.  O.  O.  Blake, 
Thoreau  and  J^SSiffiirown  had  been  off  on 
a  tramp  and  they  went  into  B.  B.  MaJB*- 
ham's    at  Worcester   and   had  daguereo- 
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th em.  or  to  conceive  of  any  one  else  as  hav- 
ing: written  them.  If  Marcus  Aurelius.  with 
half  his  sweetness  of  temper  eliminated, 
and  something  of  his  sharpness,  together 
with  liberal  measures  of  cool  Intellectuality, 
injected,  could  have  been  united  with  Gil- 
bert White  rather  less  radically  trans- 
formed, and  If  the  resultant  complex  person 
had  made  it  his  business  to  write,  we  can 
perhaps  Imagine  that  his  work  would  not 
have  been  In  all  respects  unlike  that  of  the 
sage  of  "Waldcn;  In  saying  which  we  have 
but  taken  a  circuitous  course  back   to  our 

former  position,  that  Thoreau  was  a  man  of 
his  own  kind. 

Ho  was  an  author  from  the  beginning.  Of 
that,  as  he  said  himself,  he  was  never  in 
doubt  His  ceaseless  observation  of  nature 
—which  some  have  decried  as  lacking  pur. 
pose  and  method— and  his  daily  journal 
were  deliberately  chosen  means  to  that  end, 
"Here  have  I  been  these  forty  years  leairtt- 
ing  the  language  of  these  fields  that  I  may 
the  better  express  myself.**  KThis  was  what 
he  aimed  at,  let  his  subject  be  what  It 
might— to  express  himself.  Few  writers 
have  eve?  treated  their  work  more  seriously, 
or  studied  their  art  more  Industriously,  He 
talked  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  as  if  thare.. 
were  no  art  about  It.  To  listen i©  him  in 
such  a  mood,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
fact  and  the  thought  were  the  only  things 
to  be  considered,  and  language  followed  of 
Itself.  .  Such  was  neither  his  belief  nor  his 
practice.  But  he  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  .  who  by;  -  taking  pains  can  produce  an 
effect  -Of  easiness;  Who  can  recast  and  re- 
cast -a  sentence,  and  In  the  end  leave  it  took* 
lug  as  If  tt  had  dropped;  from  a  running  pen. 
fBradf ord  Torrey  In  December  Atlantic 
THOftf  All  At ,,;*  MATtfftAUST, 

i  HJa  !A**slWlttttm7mJ*v:^t*^^ 
been  by  turns  exaggerated  and  belittled, 
one  extreme  following  naturally  tipott  th# 
other. '  A»  f or  the'-,  ejaggeratlen,  nothing 
else  waa  to  be  expected,  things  being  a* 
'they'  were*,  It  i*'*:iKbm*^ltmpirtm:t*  ■*very: 
such  case,  ■  If  a  atari'  knows  some  of  the" 
birds,  bis*  neighbors,  who  know-  none  of 
them,  celebrate  him  at.  once-  a*  an  ornitholo- 
gist. If  he  is  reputed  to  "analyse"  flower* 
—pull  them  to  piece*  under  a  poeket-leua, 
and  by  means  of  a.,  key  and  out  their  poiy- 
syllabic  names  ■'■be  straightway  become* 
famous  as  a  botanist  r  all  of  which  Is  * 
little  aa  If  the  ticket-seller  and  the  *rocer*a 
clerk  should  be  hailed  aa  financiers  because 
of  their  facility  to  making;  change.  Ther- 
eat! knew  his  local  fauna  and  flora  after 
a  method  of  his  own— a  method  wtelch,  for 
lack  of  a  better'  word,  may  be  called  sym- 
pathetic.  Nobody  was  ever  tnoro  success- 
ful  to  getting  inside  of  m  bird:  and  that, 
from  hi*  point  of  vie*  and  for  his  purpose 
-and  not  teas  for  ours  who  read  him— was 
the  one  Important  things  After  that  tt  mat- 
tered little  if  some  of  his  flying  neighbors 
escaped  his  not  Ic*  altogether,  white  others 
led  btm  A  vain  chase  year  after  year,  and 
are  stBU  in  his  published  Journals,  a  puxsle 
to  ail  readers.  Who.  koowa  what  his  night 
warbler  was,  or,  with  certainty,  has  aeringo 
bird?    The  latter,  indeed,  a  native  of  bis 
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own  Concord  bay-fields,  he  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  well  acquainted  with  as  a  bird; 
its  song  waa  familiar  to  htm,  and  less  fre- 
quently he  caught  sight  of  the  singer  Itself 
perched  upon  a  fence-post  or  threading  its 
way  through  the  grass;  but.  he  had  found 
no  means  of  ascertaining  lis  name,  and  so 
was  driven  to  the  primitive  expedient  of 
christening  It  with  an  invention  of  his  own." 
Hla  description  of  Its  appearance  and  notes 
leaves  us  In  no  great  doubt  about  its  Iden- 
tity; probably  tt  was  the  savanna  sparrow; 
but  how  completely  In  the  dark  he  himself 
was  upon  this  point  may  be  gathered  from 
an  entry  In  his  Journal  of  1854.  He  had 
gone  to  Nantucket.  In  late  December,  and 
there  saw,  running  along  the  ruts,  flocks  of 
"a  gray,  bunting-like  bird  about  the  else 
of  "the  snow-bunting.  Can  It  be  the  eea-r 
side  finch,"  he  asks,  "or  the  savanna  spar- 
row, or  the  shore  lark?"  The  man  who 
has  "named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun" 
is  yet  to  be  announced;  the  youngest  reader 
of  the  present  article  will  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  him;  and  Thoreau's  studies 
in  this  line,  it  la  fair  to  add,  were  "pursued 
under  limitations  and  disadvantages  to 
which  the  amateur  of  our  later  day  is  hap- 
pily a  stranger.  Ornlthologlcally,  it  Is  a 
long  time  since  Thoreau's  death,  though  it 
Is  leas  than  thirty-five  years.  [Bradford 
Torrey  in  December  Atlantic..  fifG 
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...  .^iot,;^^^^':'!^'.' 
Kn*PT*on  day  at  Ore^nacfe  was  wlebrated 
y^terdar.  The  morning  discussion  was 
■one  of. the  tno*t  lnt«resilng  of  these  con* 
ferewce*» '  the  Informal  nature  Of  .which 
make*  th*<*».  Always  attractive.  .'Slr.'F.  B. 
&»ni«arn  of  Concord,  who  Is  the  Chairman 
of  the  miKiing*  white  Kmerson  and  the 
Ctoncerd.^bool  Is  under  discussion,  opened 
the  mating  by  reading  a  paper  on  "Kmer- 
s«>»  And  Thoreau,  their  IJItenesa  and  Dif- 
ference.," .  He  spoke  of  Lowell's  mistake  In 
thinking  Thoreau  Imitated  Emerson*  and 
quoted  the  famoas  lines  In  the  "Fable  for 
<*riUcs«"*  In  which  Lowell  referred  to  both 
CS tanning  and  Thoreau  a*  imitalora  of  Km- 
eraon.  It  waa  Interesting  to  bavo  the 
blanks  filled  In  and  to  know  that  the  pa s- 
sasfe  should  r*ad; 


said:  "Lew*  at  Thoreau!  hels  getting  a 
now?  like  Emerson's."  Thoreau  could  have 
changed  the  form  of  hl»  noee  not  more 
easily  than  any  other  part  of  his  sturdily 
original  character.  -Emerson's  Influence 
on  chancing  may  be  thought  to  be  shown 
In  the  poem  of  Channlng  on  "The  Spider." 
In  which  the  octosyllabic  form  remind*  one 
of  Emerson's  "Woodnotes;"  but  the  poem 
was  ftrsi  publish*-*!  in  lUv».  before  Emerson 
published  any  verse.  Thoreau's  verse  had 
a  quality  of  Its  own  so  peculiar  that  no 
■Imitation  was  suppose  bte.  The  resem- 
blance In  substance  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  born  In  the  same  atmosphere, 
looked  upon  the  same  phenomena  of  nature 
and  man, read  the  same  books,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.-and  associated  much  with  each  other. 
The  remark  of  Thoreau's  mother,  who  ac- 
counted for  the  similarity  of  thought  be- 
tween him  and  Emerson  by  saying:  "Oh 
yea.  Mr.  Emerson  has  been  a  good  deal  with 
David  Henry."  has  a  truth.  The  direct  In- 
fluence of  the  younger  friend  on  the  thought 
of  the  elder  was  quite  as  great  as  the  re- 
verse. Emerson  was  more  sensitive  to  lit- 
erary Influence  than  Thoreau.  In  Tboreau"* 
rase,  a*  In  Cbannlng*s,  the  form  of  expres- 
sion Is  quite  as  original  as  the  sentiment  or 
thought. 

The   striking   characteristic   of   Emerson 
and  Thoreau  was  their  wisdom.    They  were 
both     philosopher*  In   the  ancient     sense. 
They  followed  truth  wherever  It  might  lead 
them,  and  valued  Intellectual  and  spiritual 
truth  more  then  the  transient  reward*  of 
human  labor  or  the  shining  prises  of  mental 
distinction.     Both  were  of  a  poetic  turn  of 
mind:  both  were  of  a  hardy  moral  constitu- 
tion so  that  self-denial  and  retirement  were 
not  hard  for  them.     But  they  were  full  of 
sentiment*  qui**  to  Jove  that  which  appeals 
to  the  affections  and  with  all  the  generosi- 
ties which  a  movement  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  social  condition  of   mankind    requires. 
They* were  reformers  rather  than  eenaerva- 
ttveju-jtet  with  a  great  .Infusion  of  devotion 
to/the  primary  object*  of  human  existence. 
jiut  they  differed  widely  Jn  the  inherited 
trait*  which  distinguish  one  soul  from  an- 
other    Emerson's  inheritance  was  from  a 
long  line  of  clerical  and  gentlemanly  ances- 
tors, to'  whom  the  conventionalities  of  life 
had  acquired  a  value  which  they  never  could 
have   acquired   among    the    trading,     sea- 
faring, Joking  and  nonchalant  ancestors  of 
Henry  Thoreau.    To  this  inheritance  Emer- 
son owe*  that  matchless  propriety  and  de- 
corum which  was  as  manifest  In  him  as  In 
George  Washington;  a  sense  of  what  was 
lifting  In  all  the  occasions  of  life,  and  a  con- 
sideration  tor   the   taste*  and    feeling*  of 
others-     which   make   him   almost     unique 
among  reformers.    There  was  also  In  him 
that     unborn     leadership   which  give*   Its 
charm  to  ancient  aristocracies,  no  less  than 
to  new  potencies  like  those  of  Napoleon  and 
Cromwell:   the   princely  quality    was   most 
evident  la  his  nature,  and  finds  expression 
in  hi*  pages  more  than  In  those  o£  any  other 
modern  author.    With  Thoreau  these  traits 
were  replaced   by  a'  sturdy  and  trenchant 
Individualism,  .somewhat  scanty  of  respect 
for  what  Is  merely  conventional,  especially 
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if  a  tittle  outgrown;  and  not  disposed  to 
the-***  cot*r#**ioR*  In  minor  matters  which 
the  dally  Intercourse  of  human  life  requires 
for  its  smooth  movement.  He  was  at  heart 
profoundly  unselnsh  and  courteous,  but  on 
the  surface  rather  brusque  and  pugnacious, 
and  with  alt  his  distinction  a  little  plebean  In 
his  bearing  at  times.  Such  qualities  provoked 
opposition  arsej  did  not  pass  unnoticed,  even 
by  Emerstwo,  When  the?  young  enthusiast 
of  IKS?  became  the  settled  and  audacious 
questioner  of  SHT.7  the  unavoidable  collision 
of  these  opposite  traits  of  character  took 
place.  In  l>eeenBber,  1831.  Thoreau  write* 
in  his  Journal:  "Last  night  I  treated  my 
dearest  friend  81.  Though  I  could  find  some 
excuse  for  myself  it  Is  not  such  an  excuse 
as  under  the  circumstances  could  be  pleaded 
In  so  many  words.  Instantly  I  blamed  my- 
self, and  sought  an  opportunity  to  make 
atonement:  but  the  friend  avoided  me.  and 
with  kinder  feelings  than  before  even  I  was 
obliged  to  depart.  ...  I  doubt  now  if 
I  have  a  right  to  suppose  such  Intimate  and 
serious  relations  as  afford  a  basis  for  the 
apology  1  had  conceived:  for  even  magna- 
nimity must  ask  this  poor  earth  for  a  field. 
The  virtues  even  wait  for  an  Invitation." 
The  lecturer  thought  the  reference  here  was 
to  Emerson.  Five  years  later  a  more  serious 
estrangement  occurred,  and  that  Thoreau 
believed  it  (incorrectly)  to  be  final  is  evi- 
dent from  the  sad  tone  he  adopts  In  contrast 
to  that  just  cited. 

Emerson  dealt  more  with  principles. 
Thoreau  with  facts;  he  had  the  homely 
wisdom  of  Socrates,  while  Emerson  re- 
joiced in  the  lofty  sweep  of  Plato.  In  their 
learning,  which  was  great,  as  Americans 
reckon  the  scope  of  learning,  Thoreau  was 
the  more  exact.  Emerson  the  more  compre- 
hensive and  suggestive.  Both  were  master* 
of  English;  but  in  Emerson  was  more  man- 
nerism. In  Thoreau  more  rhetorical  art  In 
his  best  pages,  more  simplicity  In  his  ordi- 
nary writing.  Both  will  endure  as  authors! 
and  both,  though  read  at  first  for  their  nov- 
elties, will  continue  to  attract  and  to  In- 
struct, by  their  deep  and  cheerful  wisdom 
and  their  high  moral  purpose. 

Mr.  Malloy's  lecture  in  the  afternoon 
consisted  mainly  of  a  commentary  on  Em- 
erson's "Hermlone"  and  a  study  of  the 
topic  of  beauty  which  It  suggests.  Beauty 
consists,  first.  In  a  quality  In  things,  and. 
secondly.  In  a  fact  In  consciousness.  There 
is  generally  some  correspondence  between 
them.  One  cannot  define  beauty,  but  we 
may  say  it  Is  an  event  not  a  thing,  some- 
thing that  takes  place  partly  in  nature 
partly  in  self.  Mo  one  thing  produces  It, 
and  It  Is  greater  than  nature.  "The  uni- 
verse Is  the  bride  of  the  soul."  said  Emer- 
son, and  white  all  philosophers  have  failed 
to  fix  the  fluctuating  and  evanescent  qual- 
ity of  beauty  in  a  definition.  Emerson's 
"Ode  to  Beauty"  Is  the  finest  thing  ever 
said  of  beauty.  It  Is  an  emotion  and  got 
a  sensation ~and  hence  it  Is  uncertain.  "A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  forever."  Is  not 
true.  Beauty  is  a  Joy  forever,  but  not  the 
thing.  The  element  of  surprise  enters  into 
Emerson's  Idea  of  beauty.  Books  and  pic- 
tures  give   supreme   enjoyment    only    once 
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all  It  costs  even  as  a  cosmetic.  To  have 
one'*  picture  taken,  one  should  take  a  long 
course  of  preparation  tn  high  thoughts. 

Last  evening  the  hall  of  the  inn  was 
crowded  and  the  ptasxa  thronged  about  the 
windows  with  people  who  came  to  hear 
Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  read  for  hla 
own  writings.  His  selections  were  from 
both  prose  and  poetry,  and  were  much  en- 
Joyed. 

This  afternoon  was  devo?*»d  to  reminis- 
cences of  the  Concord  8chool  Philosophy. 
In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Cheney,  who  had 
been  announced,  Mr.  Sanborn  led  the  meet- 
ing with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
school.  The  idea  of  the  school  had  been 
outlined  by  Emerson  in  a  letter  written  to 
a  friend  which  may  be  found  In  his  works. 
The  civil  war  and  Its  results  compelled  a 
postponement  of  the  matter.  Not  until  the 
spring  of  1879  was  announcement  mode  of 
the  session  the  following  summer.  The 
lectures  were  Riven  by  Emerson.  Alcott. 
Higginson.  Davidson  and  others.  It  was  a 
great  surprise  that  the  lectures  attracted 
such  general  notice.  .  The  orchard  house 
l>ecame  too  small,  and  the  second  year  a 
gift  of  flu*)  by  a  New  York  lady  made  pos- 
sible the  building  of  Hillside  Chapel.  The 
largest  single  attendance  was  about  two 
hundred,  and  over  one  thousand  different 
persons  were  present  in  one  year.  The  sub- 
jects were  at  first  too  abstract  and  difficult 
and  later  their  scops  was  enlarged.  The 
last  session  was  held  In  1887.  Emerson  and 
Alcott  had  died,  and  Professor  Harris  and 
Mr.  Davidson  were  planning  to  go  abroad. 
The  Hegelian  phlosophy  was  represented 
by  the  St.  Louis  philosophers.  Xeo-Platon- 
Ism  by  Dr.  Jones  of  Jacksonville,  and 
Transcendentalism  by  Alcott.  All  three 
agreed  In  one  respect.  In  criticism  and  op- 
position to  the  progress  of  the  materialistic 
philosophy  then  represented  by  Spencer 
and  Darwin.  History  and  literature  were 
also  presented,  and  ultimately  the  lecturfs 
took  form  of  a  commentary  on  literature, 
for  Instance  on  Dante,  Goethe  and  Emer- 
son. Two  volumes  were  published  The' 
simplicity  of  the  machinery  of  the  school 
was  noted  and  the  fact  that  thirty-one 
cents  remained  In  the  treasury,  which  sum 
made  up  the  salary  of  the  secretary.  Mr. 
Mailoy  followed  with  *u  address  In  which' 
he  said  that  to  him  Emerson  was  the  finest 
man  who  hss  lived-  since  the  light  of  the 
world  rose  In  Galilee  Colonel  Norton. 
Miss  Doughty  and  Rev  C.  A.  Young,  for- 
mer pupils  of  the  school,  also  contributed 
reminiscence*. 

Qos-hr»>  TZ-a.nScrtp't,  #uj>fS,  ''?•> 

Senator    Palmer's   statement    tim  $?> 
he  will  cot  carry  the  Jljsht  into  tile  ^ 
enemies*  conatry  becakitscr;  he  has  no  Ljv 
<UM*mfe*  in  this  eon&rry.  rewinds  tin  >»J 
of  th*  reply  Thomta  ukmIo  w lien  be  §* 
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watt   asked   if  be  dkl   n*»t    wish    to- 


ttaifee  peace  with  Owh  -fl  waa  not  V 
awartf,**  be  said,  *"that  1  bad  ever  ,© 
quarreled  with  God."  **^ 
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t«T9.)  Thorean'a  diary.  Dec.  25.  185*. 
written  at  Nantucket,  states  that  Captain 
Gardner  had  soared  several  hundred  acres 
of  land  there 'and  Intended  to  so*  more 
with  seeds  of  the  spruce  and  pine  trees. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  this  planting,  as 
to  success  or  disappointment?         F.  LP. 

[The  result  was  a  low.  scrubby  growth. 
A  reason  given  for  the  trees  being  stunted 
fs  that  the  salt  sea  air  and  spray  flying  across 
the  Island  is  fatal  to  the  vigor  of  trees. 
The**e  have,  besides,  been  numerous  fires  on 
the,  vree-pianted  lands  of  the  island  which 
have  destroyed  nearly  all  of  this  stunted 
growth*  berry  and  other  low-growing  bushes 
springing  up  luxuriantly  wherever  the  ores 
have  raged.) 


Hlaor  Topic*. 

— The  literary  scandal  excited  at  Paris  by 
Madame  GsoBOl  Bass's  quite  unprovoked  at- 
tempt to  carry  oat  Eksbsoh's  theory  of  genius, 
and  "  grind  up  her  friends  for  paint,"  bids  fair  to 
become  a  very  war  of  Trov  for  tediousness.  It 
began  with  Madame  Sun's  romance  of  Ellt  et 
Lui,  in  which  she  draw  under  the  very  thinnest 
disguise  a  moat  unflattering  portrait  of  AubXd  ok 
MubsXt,  then  hardly  cold  in  his  premature  grave. 
Paul  di  Meant,  the  accomplished  brother  of  the 
deceased  poet,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  secret 
history  of  Alitesd'b  relations  with  the  au- 
thoress of  IiuLitma,  took  upon  himself  the 
fraternal  duty  of  relating  that  history  in 
quite  another  jttgbi.  Bis  work,  entitled  Lui 
et  Bile,  Is  *  a  marvel  of  keen,  concentrated 
and  sustained  indignation,  altogether  merciless 
in  Its  analysis  of  the  heroine's  character  and  ca- 
reer. Thb  fraternal  vindication  was  rapidly  follow- 
ed up  by  another  defence  of  Auxin  di  Mtrssir, 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  female  writer.  la 
her  novel  of  '  Lttt,  Mme.  Louis  Colct  has 
rally  rivaled  Mme.  bavd's  own  power  of  pas- 
sionate description,  and  deals  so  unreservedly 
with  the  eaodsQcal  side  of  that  lady's  nature, 
as  almost  to  move  the  reader's  compassion  to- 
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ADAMS,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  92,  94- 
95;  "Hawthorne's  Place  in  Liter- 
ature," 91,  93-94 

ADAMS,  PRES.  JOHN,  "Hymn,"  153 

ADAMS,  JOHN  QUINCY,  96;  conceived 
of  a  U.S.  without  slavery,  100 

ADAMS,  SAMUEL,  168 

ADAMS,  SARAH  (HOLLAND),  71 

ADIRONDACK  CLUB,  144 

AEOLIAN  HARP,  143,  159 

AESTHETIC  SOCIETY,  of  Boston,  141 

AGASSIZ,  LOUIS,  12,  58,  144;  bust 
of,  8 

AGE.   See  Old  Age. 

AG0ULT,  MARIE  DE  FLAVIGNY,  COM- 
TESSE  D*.  183 

ALBEE,  JOHN,  137;  on  his  inter- 
view with  Emerson  in  1852,  160; 
"A  Day  with  Emerson,"  236 
ALCOCKE  FAMILY,  111 
ALCOTT,  ABBA  MAY  (MRS.  A.  B.),  87; 
is  considered  the  "brightest  in 
the  family,"  43;  published  ar- 
ticles on  philanthropic  matters, 
108;  story  about  her,  8;  her 
obituary  notice,  108 
ALCOTT,  AMOS  BRONSON,  7,  13,  15, 
18,  22-23,  25,  28,  40,  62-63,  68- 
69,  85-87,  89,  96,  103,  109,  119, 
137,  157,  193,  241;  and  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal, 20;  and  Emerson,  148;  and 

Margaret  Fuller,  78;  at  Haw-:,  

thorne's  funeral,  2;  at  Thoreau 's 
funeral,  107;  at  Worcester,  233; 
at  Emerson's  Monday  Club,  197;  in 
New  York,  45;  on  Emerson,  132;  on 
Thoreau,  168;  his  earliest  Conver- 
sations held  in  Emerson's  home, 
66;  in  his  study  it  is  always  noon, 
43;  his  conversation  like  the 
Irishman's  treaty.   The  reciprocity 
is  all  on  one  side,  43;  his  house 
described — its  history  and  condi- 
tion, 44;  his  Orphic  utterances, 
12;  his  Concord  dwellings,  8;  his 
conversation  on  Concord  celebri- 
ties, 5;  the  power  of  his  conver- 
sation; 2;  his  limitations  in 
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earning  money,  75;  his  rule  of 
chastising  himself  instead  of 
punishing  the  pupil,  47;  his  style 
and  manner  in  the  Conversations, 
3,  10,  46;  his  early  days  as  a 
peddler,  46;  his  Episcopal  back- 
ground, 46;  the  story  of  his  life, 
45;  his  success  as  a  teacher,  45; 
why  parents  objected  to  his  teach- 
ing, 45;  his  early  years,  48;  his 
present  home  is  once  that  of 
Thoreau,  55;  the  occasion  for 
closing  his  school  in  Boston,  73; 
his  impracticality ,  105;  his 
method  of  punishing  his  daughters, 
106;  his  home  called  "Hillside," 
109;  historical  and  social  back- 
grounds of  his  life,  112;  his 
attempts  to  teach  Platonic  Chris- 
tianity, 112;  the  method  employed 
in  his  Conversations,  111;  his 
best  book,  Sonnets ,  113;  his 
spirit  was  to  protest  against 
things  as  they  are,  113;  his  role 
as  non-conformist  was  not  to  con- 
form, 113;  his  published  works, 
112;  his  Conversations,  112;  his 
funeral  described,  116;  his  visit 
to  Longfellow,  237;  his  letter  to 
S.  C.  Hewett,  bone-setter,  151; 
his  sonnet  read  at  Emerson's 
funeral,  161;  his  tribute  to 
Emerson,  160;  his  "Ion"  belongs 
to  the  elegiac  tradition  of 
Moschus,  Milton  and  Shelley,  119; 
his  theories  called  "vegetable 
gospel,"  118;  theory  behind  his 
Conversations,  118;  his  best  con- 
tribution to  literature  was  his 
daughter  Louisa,  118;  his  ear- 
liest Conversations  held  in  Emer- 
son's home,  123;  a  model  of  puri- 
ty, integrity  and  impracticality, 
45;  the  "American  Pestalozzi," 
108;  a  sort  of  Transcendental 
anarchist,  118;  a  born  priest — 
a  preacher  without  ordination, 
118;  not  a  close  student  of  news- 
papers or  magazines,  118;  charac- 
terized, 43;  made  gothic  brackets 
to  set  tin  pans  on,  44;  influ- 
enced by  Margaret  Fuller  in  hold- 
ing "conversations,"  11;  set  out 
Emerson's  pine  trees,  11;  called 
the  "American  Plato,"  6;  copies 
all  the  letters  that  he  writes  and 
has  several  bound  volumes  of  them, 
6;  had  the  most  distinguished  man- 
ners— manners  of  a  very  great 
peer ,  46 ;  would  have  been  at  home 
in  Athens;  his  birth  was  a  blunder 
of  chronology,  45;  called  "Orpheus 
at  the  plow,"  47;  had  the  Episco- 
pal Burial  Service,  126;  how  he 
conducted  the  Temple  School,  111; 
portrayed  Emerson's  spiritual 
lineaments  in  "Ion,  A  Monody," 
113;  whatever  was  to  be  innovated 
he  innovated,  113;  was  the  Socra- 
tes of  the  Concord  School,  113; 
intended  to  revise  his  poem  "Ion" 


on  Emerson  but  died  too  soon,  112; 
swims  in  Walden  Pond,  101;  built  a 
fantastic  summer  house  for  Emer- 
son, 143;  Hawthorne  seen  at  A's 
home,  43;  "Our  Club"  goes  to  see 
Mr.  A.,  44;  Cooke's  reply  to,  24; 
French's  bust  of,  14;  the  pre- 
diction that  he  would  die  in  a 
poorhouse,  46;  instead  of  taking 
care  of  his  family,  it  has  taken 
care  of  him,  46;  story  of  A., 
twenty  dollars  and  the  tramp,  46; 
Emerson's  opinion  of  him,  46;  a 
visit  to  A.  and  his  home,  55; 
obituaries  on  him,  111,  126;  some 
reminiscences  of  him,  117;  Con- 
cord Ways,  46;  Emerson ,  64;  "The 
Genius  of  Emerson,"  64;  "Immor- 
tality" (A  Poem),  119;  "Ion,"  158; 
Records  of  a  School,  45 

ALCOTT,  AMY,  106 

ALCOTT,  ANNA,  87,  106;  acted  in 
Concord  dramatic  productions,  73; 
met  John  Pratt  during  Sanborn's 
tableaux,  103;  her  marriage  to 
John  Pratt,  73 

ALCOTT,  ELIZABETH  SEWALL  ("BETH"  OR 
"LIZZIE"),  75,  88,  106,  112 

ALCOTT,  JOHN  P.,  119 

ALCOTT,  LOUISA  MAY,  2,  5,  8,  11,  20, 
44,  55,  66,  157,  160;  and  Christ- 
mas, 103;  and  "The  Play  of  Adam 
and  Eve,"  76;  and  the  Woman ' s 
Journal,  117;  as  a  girl,  87;  as 
her  father  saw  her,  6;  as  seen  by 
a  playmate,  105;  characterized,  7, 
43;  once  wrote  "sensational"  fic- 
tion— horrors  on  horrors,  7;  once 
tempted  to  commit  suicide,  74; 
played  the  part  of  "the  Walking 
Lady,"  103;  was  Frank  Elwell's 
friend,  teacher  and  adviser,  73; 
acted  in  Concord  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, 73;  tried  chewing  to- 
bacco, 105;  largely  a  creature  of 
moods:  methods  of  her  creativity, 
114;  most  truly  representative  New 
England  woman,  114;  never  equalled 
her  first  successful  work  of  fic- 
tion, 117;  believed  in  the  gospel 
of  practical  progressive  work, 
116;  taught  by  Thoreau,  115;  wrote 
Flower  Fables  for  Emerson's  chil- 
dren, 115;  went  to  school  in 
Emerson's  barn;  her  early  deal- 
ings with  Emerson,  148;  her  sudden 
death,  110;  anecdote  about  the 
brisk  sale  of  copies  of  her  Little 
Women ,  43;  her  home  ("Applestump") 
described,  11;  her  journal  or 
notebook,  8;  her  playmates  were 
the  children  of  Emerson,  Channing, 
Hawthorne  and  Hersey  Bradford 
Goodwin,  75;  her  pretending  to  be 
Bettina  von  Arnim  with  Emerson, 
75;  her  play  acting,  75;  her  early 
stories  were  fairy  tales,  75;  her 
bust  unveiled  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  74;  Sanborn's  letter 
on  her  character,  life  and  art, 
74;  her  letter  to  Alfred  Whitman, 


74;  anecdote  concerning  her  early 
poverty  and  disappointments,  76; 
her  early  thoughts  about  becoming 
an  actress,  76;  2,000,000  copies 
of  her  Little  Women  sold,  76; 
Little  Women  gives  us  an  account 
of  her  own  early  struggles,  114; 
her  keeping  her  valuable  copy- 
rights at  Mr.  Niles's  suggestion, 
76;  her  early  participation  in 
dramatics,  87;  her  "wax  works," 
102;  her  experiences  with  the  MS. 
of  Little  Women,  47;  the  sales 
and  popularity  of  her  books,  47; 
her  appearance,  49;  letter  to  her 
from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  48; 
sketch  of  her  life  and  books,  52; 
her  bust  by  F.  E.  Elwell,  73; 
"Ralph  Evans"  in  her  Jack  and 
Jill  was  Frank  Elwell,  73; 
Alfred  Whitman  was  "Laurie"  in 
Little  Women,  73;  her  long  cor- 
respondence with  Alfred  Whitman, 
73;  her  part  in  the  anti-slav- 
ery movement,  73;  her  funeral 
detailed,  114;  Higginson's  trib- 
ute to  her,  117;  her  range  of 
authorship  went  scarcely  beyond 
the  Alcott  family,  116;  her 
floral  gift  at  Emerson's  funeral, 
161;  her  great  friend  and  neigh- 
bor— Emerson,  147;  the  sources  of 
her  genius,  118;  notice  of  her 
death  in  an  English  newspaper, 
120;  announcement  that  she  is 
dying,  117;  obituaries,  113-116, 
126;  Eight  Cousins ,  47;  Hospital 
Sketches,  2,  6,  43,  47,  49,  112, 
115;  "Jack  and  Jill,"  46;  "Letter 
to  the  Woman 's  Journal,"  49; 
Little  Men,  3;   Little  Women,  2-3, 
6,  10,  14,  43,  49,  112,  115,  118; 
Moods,  2,  116;  Old  Fashioned  Girl, 
3;  "Recollections  of  My  Child- 
hood," 74;  "The  Rival  Prima  Don- 
nas," 115;  "The  Song  of  the  Wom- 
an's Club,"  97;  "Thoreau's  Flute," 
202,  229,  237;  Transcendental  Wild 
Oats,  48,  115;  "Transfiguration" 
(A  Poem)  read  at  her  funeral,  119; 
"A  Wail — Uttered  at  the  Women's 
Club,"  97 
ALCOTT,  MAY,  14,  44,  75,  87;  the 
sculptor,  2;  the  artist,  7;  in 
Concord  dramatics,  103;  described 
and  characterized,  43;  acted  in 
Concord  dramatic  productions,  73; 
taught  a  class  in  drawing  in  San- 
born's school,  73;  founded  Con- 
cord's Saturday  Club,  170;  influ- 
enced the  art  of  Frank  Elwell  and 
Daniel  Chester  French,  74;  illus- 
trated Little  Women,  43;  her 
twelve  unpublished  sketches  in 
sepia  of  scenes  about  Emerson's 
home,  140;  her  work  as  an  artist, 
esp.  as  a  copyist  of  Turner's 
landscapes,  50;  her  artistic  work 
described,  44;  Ruskin  called  her 
the  only  successful  copyist  of 
Turner,  43;  Concord  Sketches,  43 
See  also  Nieriker. 
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ALCOTT,  DR.  WILLIAM  A.,  108 
ALCOTT  FAMILY,  10,  167;  its  impro- 
vised shower  bath  of  rain  water, 
105;  its  poverty,  105;  its  home 
life  described,  87,  118;  the 
"sweet  plays"  of  its  children,  76; 
anecdotes  concerning  its  "model 
children"  and  the  "play  of  Adam 
and  Eve,"  76;  its  way  of  life  de- 
scribed, 8;  its  home,  43;  held 
fast  to  the  dreams  of  youth,  74 

ALDEN,  SAMUEL,  64 

ALEPPO,  STEAMER,  3 

ALFENUS,  the  jurist,  101 

ALGER,  REV.  WILLIAM  R0UNSEVILLE, 
18;  "Emerson,  Spencer,  and  Mar- 
tineau,"  68 

ALLEN,  IRVING,  "American  Women  to 
whom  the  World  is  Indebted,"  226 

ALLEN,  WILLIAM,  37 

ALMA-TADEMA,  SIR  LAWRENCE,  83 

ALTON  LOCKE  (KINGSLEY) 

AM,  "In  a  virtuous  action  I  prop- 
erly am, "  60 

AMARASUNU,  i.e. ,  Emerson,  66 

AMBERLEY,  LORD  and  LADY,  157 

AMERICA,  N.  Y.,  16 

AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY,  197 

AMERICAN  COPYRIGHT  LEAGUE,  124 

"AMERICAN  GENIUS:  CAUSES  WHICH 
HINDER  ITS  GROWTH,"  111 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  OF  USEFUL  AND 
ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  33 

AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  121 

AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION,  139 

AMERICAN  WHIG  REVIEW,  69 

AMES,  MRS.,  occupies  the  Old  Manse, 
95 

AMES,  REV.  CHARLES  G. ,  134,  154; 
"The  Practical  Emerson,"  155 

AMES,  SETH,  119 

AMES  FOUNDRY,  at  Chicopee,  4 

AMHERST  COLLEGE,  its  1855  Commence- 
ment and  Emerson,  199 

ANANIAS,  38 

ANDERSON,  HANS  CHRISTIAN,  103 

ANDREW,  GOV.  JOHN  ALBION,  86,  107 

ANDREW,  MRS.  JOHN  ALBION,  160 

ANDREWS,  BENJAMIN,  54 

ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  P.,  "The  Poet 
Channing,"  121 

ANDROSCOGGIN,  36 

ANGLICANISM,  108,  125 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM,  26 

"ANNIE  LAURIE,"  237 

ANONYMOUS,  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Transcript  (in  defence  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller) ,  78 

ANT I- SLAVERY  CRUSADE,  62 

ANTI-SLAVERY  LECTURES,  197 

ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY,  12 

ANTONINUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS.   See 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

APHORISMS,  59 

APOLLO  BELVIDERE,  33 

APOLLYON,  191 

"APPLE  STUMP,"  name  of  Louisa  May 
Alcott 's  home,  11,  43 

APPLETON,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  JOHN,  37 

APPLET0N,  TOM,  on  Hawthorne,  98 

AQUINAS,  THOMAS,  54 


ARCHIMEDES,  3 

ARCONATI,  MADAME.   See  Visconti. 

ARISTIDES,  79 

ARISTOCRACY,  a  benefit,  81 

ARISTOTLE,  13-14,  54 

ARIUS,  27 

ARMINIANS,  140 

ARNIM,  ELIZABETH  ("BETTINA")  BREN- 
TANO  VON,  Goethe's  Correspondence 
with  a  Child,  75 

ARNOLD,  MATTHEW,  19-20,  180;  on  Em- 
erson, 154;  "Empedocles  on  Etna," 
56 

ARTHUR,  KING,  38 

ARTISTS,  50;  in  Concord,  3 

ASTRONOMY,  22 

ATHANASIUS,  27 

ATHEISM,  57 

ATHENAEUM,  29 

ATHENAEUM,  THE,  73,  182 

ATLANTIC  CABLE,  19 

ATLANTIC  CLUB,  and  Emerson,  163 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  13,  29,  34,  43, 
124,  142,  202,  207,  237,  239 

ATLAS  (A  PSEUDONYM),  134 

AUSTIN,  JANE  G. ,  Cipher ,  2 

AUTHORS'  CLUB,  140 

AVERY,  LORD,  "One  Hundred  Books,"  93 

AYER,  ADAMS,  174 


B 


B.,  Table  Talk,  67 

B.,  J.,  "Two  Hours  with  R.  W.  Emer- 
son," 15 
B.,  S.,  3 
BACHILER,  REV.  STEPHEN,  founder  of 

Hampton,  N.H.,  100 
BACON,  FRANCIS,  17 
BACON,  HARRY,  74 
BAKER,  AMOS,  191 
BALAKLAVA,  9 

BALE  and  POWERS,  of  Florence,  4 
BALFOUR,  ARTHUR  JAMES,  98 
BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  MUSEUM,  115 
BALL'S  HILL,  170 
BANCROFT,  GEORGE,  ?79,  96;  profited 

by  Emerson's  "Historical  Address," 

19 
BANKS,  GOV.  NATHANIEL  PRENTISS,  9, 

86,  160 
BAPTIST  SOCIETY,  3 
BARBAULD,  ANNA  LETITIA,  86;  "How 

blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies," 

161 
BARNARD,  WILLIAM  F. ,  "A  Day  in  Old 

Concord,"  165 
BARRETT,  MR. ,  a  farmer  residing 

where  revolutionary  stores  were 

secreted,  168 
BARRETT,  EDWIN  S. ,  12 
BARRETT,  HARRY,  12 
BARRETT,  J.  F.,  160,  194 
BARRETT,  ROBERT,  160 
BARTHOLDI,  FREDERIC  AUGUSTE  COLMAR, 

Lowell  asked  to  write  a  poem  on 

one  of  his  statues,  84 
BARTLETT,  GEORGE  BRADFORD,  229,  236- 

237;  acted  in  Concord  dramatic 

productions,  73;  wrote  many  poems 


and  essays,  led  amateur  dramatic 
entertainments  and  lectured  on 
Concord's  worthies,  120;  compiled 
volumes  on  parlor  amusements,  120; 
prepared  decorations  for  the  Emer- 
son memorial  session,  158; 
the  best  in  comic  acting,  103; 
his  "floats"  upon  the  river  and 
his  evenings  at  the  Old  Manse, 
120;  his  character  defined,  120; 
his  "log  book"  of  autographs  of 
visitors  to  Concord,  120;  much  of 
his  best  is  in  the  columns  of 
newspapers,  120;  his  "Mignonette" 
appears  in  Emerson's  Parnassus, 
120;  his  dramatics  in  Concord 
with  Louisa  May  Alcott,  120;  his 
entertainments  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  120;  his  anecdote  concern- 
ing the  Old  Manse,  157;  his  "Ode" 
sung  in  Concord,  12;  thoughts 
about  him,  120;  "Concord  Folks 
and  Their  Ways,"  120;  A  Concord 
Guide-Book,  14,  65,  69,  120; 
"Ode  Sung  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  Soldiers'  Monument,  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  19th  April,  1867," 
98;  "Old  Dutchman"  (A  Poem),  120; 
"The  Old  Man's  Will"  (A  Poem), 
120 

BARTLETT,  DR.  JOSIAH,  12,  30,  91, 
103,  107,  163,  167;  his  life  and 
character,  7;  his  sons  in  San- 
born's school,  103 

BARTLETT,  SAMUEL  RIPLEY,  12,  103 

BART0L,  REV.  CYRUS  AUGUSTUS,  13, 
15,  18,  44,  111,  116-117,  119, 
126,  137;  at  Louisa  Alcott 's 
funeral — his  touching  tribute, 
114;  "The  Nature  of  Knowledge — 
Emerson's  Way,"  158;  Radical 
Problems,  68;  "Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, the  Man,"  58;  "Shakespeare's 
Personality  in  his  Poetry,"  44 

BATES,  CHARLOTTE  FISKE,  her  sonnet 
on  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  9; 
"To  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  63 

BATTLE  GROUND.   See  Concord  Battle 
ground. 

BEAUTY,  240 

BEECHER,  REV.  HENRY  WARD,  57,  197, 
199 

BEERS,  PROF.  HENRY  AUGUSTIN,  "Emer- 
son and  New  England  Transcenden- 
talism," 56 

BELDEN,  MR. ,  3 

BELL,  JAMES,  37 

BELL,  DR.  LUTHER  V.,  37 

BELLEVUE  HOUSE,  Boston  rendezvous 
for  litterateurs,  43 

BELLOWS,  MR.,  of  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, 128 

BELLOWS,  HENRY  WHITNEY,  66 

BELSHAM,  THOMAS,  140 

BEMIS,  GEORGE  F. ,  19 

BENJAMIN,  PARK,  95,  121 

BENSON,  SAMUEL  PAGE,  37 

BENTON,  JOEL,  40;  "Emerson  as  a 
Poet,"  159 

BHAGVAT-GEETA,  101,  151,  178;  and 
Emerson,  139 
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BIBLE,  20,  62;  discussed  as  a  prod- 
uct of  the  East,  138;  Germany  and 
the  higher  criticism,  139 

BIBLIA  SACRA,  69 

BIGELOW,  FRANCIS  E. ,  Concord  black- 
smith, 51,  99 

BIGELOW,  HOSEA,  81 

BINNEY,  DR.  AMOS,  144 

BIOLOGY,  68 

"BIRTH  OF  A  NATION,  THE,"  a  con- 
demned photoplay,  107 

"BIRTHDAY  OF  EMERSON,  THE,"  72 

BIRTHDAYS,  were  gift-giving  times, 
102 

BLACK,  J.  W. ,  173 

BLACKBURN,  JONATHAN  (OR  JOSEPH),  128 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  69,  145 

BLAIR,  REV.  HUGH,  18 

BLAKE,  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  14,  108, 
168,  178,  214;  reads  from 
Thoreau's  Journal  at  the  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy,  42,  207; 
Thoreau's  letters  to  B. ,  86;  his 
edition  of  Thoreau's  Summer ,  211- 
212;  "Thoreau  and  Solitude,"  41; 
Thoreau's  Thoughts,  215,  238 

BLAKE,  REV.  MORTIMER,  199 

BLANC,  LOUIS,  17 

BLANCHARD,  WALTER,  116,  126 

BLOOD,  regard  for  b.  more  than  a 
superstition,  16 

BLOOD,  MASTER,  191 

BLOOM,  SOL,  "Bloom  vs.  Emerson," 
134 

BLOW,  MISS,  of  St.  Louis,  39 

BOAT  RACES,  in  Concord,  12;  Oxford- 
Cambridge  b-r.,  33 

BOEHME,  JACOB,  118 

BOHN,  GRACE  GREEN,  "Observation  and 
Its  Moral  Obligations,"  219 

BOLLES,  REV.  E.  C,  173 

BOND'S  BRIGADE  BAND,  12 

"BONNIE  DUNDEE,"  229 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  the  copy 
used  at  Emerson's  funeral  was  his 
mother's,  164 

BOOTH,  EDWIN,  74 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Emerson  service  at 
King's  Chapel,  154;  North  Church, 
153;  Second  Church,  155;  Trinity 
Church,  97 

BOSTON,  THOMAS,  his  "fourfold 
state,"  18 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER,  20-21,  27,  38, 
81,  83-84,  91,  108,  110,  112-114, 
118,  139,  210,  236 

BOSTON  AND  MAINE  RAILROAD,  100 

BOSTON  ART  CLUB,  102 

BOSTON  BEACON,  14 

BOSTON  COLLEGE,  135 

BOSTON  COMMONWEALTH,  19,  24,  108- 
110,  196,  238 

BOSTON  COURIER,  69 

BOSTON  GLOBE,  4,  12,  146-147,  151, 
187,  236 

BOSTON  HERALD,  14,  21,  28,  36,  53, 
76,  83-84,  86,  92,  94,  116,  122, 
129,  132-134,  137,  140-141,  153, 
157,  181 

BOSTON  JOURNAL,  2-3,  38,  108,  115, 
123-124,  160,  177,  183,  203,  236 


BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL,  Emerson  at,  16; 

Emersoniana  at,  151 
"BOSTON  LITERARY  MATTERS,"  47 
BOSTON  POST,  1,  22,  33,  95,  102,  113- 

114,  117,  119,  125,  188,  215 
BOSTON  SATURDAY  EVENING  GAZETTE,  47, 

115,  119 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT,  76-78,  80,  84,  93- 
96,  99,  106,  111,  120-122,  124-125, 
135,  138-142,  168,  171,  178,  200, 
236,  239,  241 

BOSTON  TRAVELLER,  13,  30,  79 

BOWDITCH,  DR.  HENRY  INGERSOL,  116, 
126 

BOWDOIN,  JAMES,  37 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  95;  in  Hawthorne's 
day,  31,  36;  its  art  collection,  37 

BOWDOIN  PRIZE  ESSAYS,  64 

BOWEN,  FRANCIS,  "Nine  New  Poets,"  68 

"BOY  AND  THE  MANTLE,"  38 

BOYD,  REV.  PLINY  STEELE,  "Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,"  130 

BOYLSTON  PRIZES,  148 

BRACKETT,  ANNA  C. ,  15 

BRADBURY,  JAMES  W. ,  37 

BRADFORD,  CAPT.  GAMALIEL,  119 

BRADFORD,  MRS.  GEORGE,  116,  126 

BRADFORD,  GEORGE  PARTRIDGE,  91,  96; 
and  Emerson,  119;  first  introduced 
Alcott  to  Emerson,  119;  had  been 
a  Brook  Farmer,  119;  gave  up  the 
ministry  for  teaching,  119;  was 
brother  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley,  119; 
was  living  at  Emerson's  house  in 
1845,  96;  character  of  his  life: 
without  achievement  yet  beneficent 
to  every  life  it  touched,  120;  his 
portrait  by  Miss  Putnam  of  Boston, 
119;  obituary  notices  of,  119-120 

BRADFORD,  CAPT.  GERSH0M,  104,  119 

BRADFORD,  SAMUEL,  160 

BRADFORD,  SARAH.   See  under  Ripley. 

BRADFORD,  GOV.  WILLIAM,  27,  119 

BRADFORD  SILVERWARE,  104 

BRADLAUGH,  CHARLES,  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  National  Reformer, 
18 

BRADY,  MISS  S.,  4;  "Among  the  Al- 
cotts,"  43 

BRAHMA,  and  Emerson,  139 

BRAZER,  REV.  JOHN,  153 

BRECKENRIDGE ,  MR.,  50 

BREMER,  FREDRIKA,  66,  123;  her  Ger- 
man tales,  103;  Homes  of  the  New 
World,  68 

BREWSTER,  MR. ,  6 

BREWSTER,  ELDER,  119 

BRIDGE,  MISS,  of  Chelsea,  109 

BRIDGE,  HORATIO,  37,  96;  made  possi- 
ble the  publication  of  Twice-Told 
Tales,  95;  his  testimony  about 
young  Hawthorne,  95;  Hawthorne 
called  him  "Oberon,"  95 

BRIGGS,  REV.  DR.,  of  Cambridge,  119 

BRIGGS,  GOV.  GEORGE  NIXON,  191 

BRIGHAM,  MRS.  DORA  (TAYLOR),  Life 
of  Father  Taylor,  62-63 

BRIGHAM,  WILLIAM  D. ,  107 

BRITISH  SOLDIERS,  one  killed  by  a 
boy's  axe,  4;  their  graves  at  the 
North  Bridge,  10 


BROADSIDE,  on  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Salem, 
Emerson  listed  as  offering  the 
prayer,  153 

BRONSON,  CAPT.  AMOS,  46 

BRONSON,  REV.  TILLOTSON,  46,  112, 
118 

BROOK  FARM,  5,  22,  33-34,  43,  77,  96, 
109,  111,  119,  127,  140-141,  143, 
196;  Minot  Pratt  and,  108;  Haw- 
thorne's reminiscences  of,  57; 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Hawthorne  at, 
79 

BROOKLYN  TIMES,  142 

BROOKS,  JUDGE  GEORGE  MERRICK,  163, 
168 

BROOKS,  HON.  NATHAN,  12,  50-51 

BROOKS,  PETER,  on  Emerson's  lectures, 
4 

BROOKS,  REV.  PHILLIPS,  102,  139 

BROWN,  DEACON,  30 

BROWN,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  69 

BROWN,  CHARLES  BROCKDEN,  33,  59 

BROWN,  REV.  HOWARD  N. ,  154,  160-161 

BROWN,  JOHN,  6,  14,  20,  56,  66,  74, 
96,  101,  103,  107,  123;  at  the 
Thoreau  home,  108;  his  attack  on 
Harper's  Ferry,  187;  his  pocket 
diary,  8;  his  daughters  in  San- 
born's school  in  Concord,  73; 
Sanborn  introduced  him  to  Thoreau, 
178 

BROWN,  HON.  SIMON,  Editor  of  the 
New  England  Farmer,  109,  141 

BROWN,  THEOPHILUS,  233-234,  238 

BROWNE,  SIR  THOMAS,  65,  176;  Emer- 
son resembles  B. ,  57;  Religio 
Medici,  198;  Urn  Burial,  194 

BROWNING,  ELIZABETH  BARRETT,  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  78 

BROWNING,  ROBERT,  43,  61,  63,  100; 
and  Margaret  Fuller,  78 

BR0WNS0N,  ORESTES  AUGUSTUS,  96,  111, 
127,  141,  161,  194 

BRUNSWICK,  MAINE,  in  Hawthorne's 
day  described,  36 

BRUTUS,  63 

BRYANT,  REV.  J.  ERNEST,  "Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Prophet  of  Uni- 
tarianism,"  150 

BRYANT,  M.  B. ,  197 

BRYANT,    WILLIAM  CULLEN,    59,    121, 
176 

BUCHANAN,    DR.,    18 

BUCHANAN,  PRES.  JAMES,  199 

BUCKHAM,  MR.,  on  the  town  of  Lenox, 
Mass.,  195 

BUDDHA,  139 

BULL,  EPHRAIM  WALES,  28,  142,  168; 
originator  of  the  Concord  grape, 
11;  Chairman  of  Concord's  Select- 
men, 51;  remarks  on  his  neighbor 
Hawthorne,  11 

"BUMBLE  COURTSHIP,  THE,"  170 

BUNGAY,  GEORGE  W. ,  Crayon  Sketches, 
68 

BUNKER  HILL,  Centennial  of  the 
Battle  of,  172 

BUNNER,  HENRY  CUYLER,  "R.  W.  Emer- 
son" (A  Sonnet) ,  176 

BUNYAN,  JOHN,  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
6,  8,  33,  37,  75,  111,  191 
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BURGESS,  THOMAS  D.,  "About  Walden," 

230 
BURKE,  EDMUND,  15,  176 
BURKE,  JOSEPH,  12 
BURLESQUE,  7 
BURLINGAME,  MR.,  "There  are  twenty 

thousand  Emersons  in  China,"  127 
BURNETT,  FRANCES  HODGSON,  The  Lass 

o '  Lowrie ' s ,  113 
BURNHAM,  SENATOR,  100 
BURNS,  JEANIE,  Thoreau 's  grandmother, 

108 
BURNS,  ROBERT,  33 
BURRAGE,  W.  C,  on  his  visiting  the 

settings  of  Hawthorne's  works,  81 
BURROUGHS,  JOHN,  40;  Birds  and  Poets, 

68;  "A  Final  Word  on  Emerson," 

68;  "Henry  D.  Thoreau,"  52;  "A 

Word  or  Two  on  Emerson,"  68 
BURTON,  HARRIET,  5 
BUSH,  GEORGE,  "Reply  to  Emerson  on 

Swedenborg,"  68 
BUSH,  REV.  JAMES  S. ,  116,  125-126 
BUTLER,  FANNY  KEMBLE,  196 
BUTTRICK,  MAJOR  JOHN,  50,  191 
BUTTRICK,  STEDMAN,  12 
BUZERANE,  the  third  gate  of,  17 
BYGRAVE,  REV.  HILARY,  "Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson,"  19 
BYRON,  LADY,  183 


CABLE,  19 

CABOT,  JAMES  ELLIOT,  22,  160 

CALVERT,  MR.,  of  Newport,  39 

CALVIN,  JOHN,  27 

CALVINISM,  22,  140;  downfall  of,  16 

CAMERON  PHOTOGRAPH,  43 

CAMP  MASSACHUSETTS,  and  Concord,  1 

"CANADIAN  BOAT  SONG,  THE,"  229,  237 

CANDIA,  N.  H.,  100 

"CANE  GIVEN  TO  SANBORN,"  107 

CANNON,  SAMUEL  J.,  "The  Land  of 
Emerson  and  Thoreau,"  142 

CAPEN,  OLIVER  BRONSON,  "Henry  David 
Thoreau,"  88 

CARDEZO,  MR. ,  his  famous  portrait 
of  Emerson,  140 

CARLTON,  SILAS,  50-51,  99 

CARLYLE,  JANE,  70 

CARLYLE,  DR.  JOHN,  69-70 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS,  18-20,  27,  43,  62, 
65,  68,  81,  118,  134-135,  149, 
156,  174-175;  and  Emerson,  17, 
128,  131,  133;  described,  70; 
compared  with  Emerson,  67;  bows  to 
a  lord,  70;  emancipated  the  age 
from  its  bondage  to  shams,  70;  his 
way  of  life,  70;  a  "Prospectus" 
for  his  Miscellaneous  Writings 
issued  by  Emerson,  152;  his  statue 
unveiled  on  the  Thames  embankment, 
167;  his  relation  to  Emerson,  69; 
his  divergence  from  Emerson,  126; 
a  "Cameron  photograph"  of  him,  43; 
Theodore  Parker's  anecdotes  con- 
cerning him,  69;  on  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, 78;  on  Alcott's  "Potato-gos- 
pel," 63;  Sartor  Resartus,  17,  163 


CARPENTER,  NATHANIEL,  25 

CARPETS,  3 

CARREL,  DR.  ALEXIS,  136 

CARTER,  REV.  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  134 

CARY,  GEORGE,  74 

CATHOLIC  WORLD,  69 

CAYVAN,  GEORGIA  E. ,  173 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE,  52,  69 

CHADWICK,  REV.  JOHN  WHITE,  139 

CHAMBERLAIN,  JOSEPH,  82 

CHAMBERLAIN,  GEN.  S.  B. ,  12 

CHAMBERLIN,  HENRY  HARMON,  of  Worces- 
ter, 233-234 

CHAMPNEY,  W.  L. ,  his  sketches  of 
Sanborn's  arrest,  189 

CHANNING,  PROF.  EDWARD  P.,  of  Har- 
vard University,  123 

CHANNING,  DR.  WALTER,  of  Brookline, 

95,  123 

CHANNING,  WILLIAM  ELLERY  (THE  EL- 
DER), 22,  59,  62,  68,  121,  140; 
could  never  be  adequately  reported 
for  his  eye  and  voice  could  not  be 
captured  in  print,  141;  said,  "My 
rational  nature  is  from  God."  139; 
his  purely  ethical  emphasis  seemed 
colorless  and  inadequate,  60;  his 
"Socratic  meetings,"  139;  Emer- 
son's debt  to  him,  139;  "Milton," 
141;  "Napoleon,"  141;  "Spiritual 
Freedom,"  139 

CHANNING,  WILLIAM  ELLERY  (THE 

YOUNGER),  1,  5,  7,  11,  30,  40,  47, 
57,  63,  68-69,  75,  77,  89,  91,  95- 

96,  98,  109,  112,  119,  143,  167, 
196,  229,  236-237;  once  a  neighbor 
of  Emerson's,  121;  the  poet  of 
outward  nature  and  inward  sensi- 
bility, 122;  the  moodiest  man 
Thoreau  ever  knew,  122;  a  profes- 
sional and  unsuccessful  poet  all 
his  life,  122;  a  recluse  in  the 
midst  of  a  thriving  town,  7; 
possibly  portrays  Emerson  in  the 
character  of  Vernon,  63;  at  Emer- 
son's Club,  196;  on  the  early  ne- 
glect of  Keats 's  poetry,  121;  at 
Christmas  in  Concord,  102;  at 
Hawthorne's  funeral,  2;  as  Alcott 
saw  him,  6;  on  Hawthorne  during 
the  years  of  his  early  married 
life,  38;  swims  in  Walden  Pond, 
101;  invited  to  Emerson's  home 
every  Thanksgiving,  104;  tells  of 
an  incident  in  Thoreau 's  company, 
178;  left  many  manuscripts  of  un- 
published materials,  121;  "If  my 
bark  sinks  'tis  to  another  sea," 
121;  married  a  sister  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  123;  lived  18  months  in  a 
log  hut  on  the  prairie  built  by 
himself,  123;  his  small  cottage 

in  Concord,  109;  his  "Ode"  sung 
at  Thoreau 's  funeral,  107;  San- 
born's intimate  view  of  him,  121; 
his  principal  volumes  of  poems, 
121;  the  significance  of  his  life 
and  poetry,  121-122;  Thoreau  was 
quoted  at  his  funeral,  122;  his 
funeral  and  interment,  122;  his 
criticism  of  Alcott  and  of  the 


Summer  House,  122;  his  elusiveness, 
123;  his  lines  on  Emerson,  72-73; 
his  behavior  toward  guests  and  vis- 
itors, 2;  his  light  was  not  for 
common  eyes,  123;  his  relationship 
with  Hawthorne,  121;  "My  Compan- 
ions," 122;  "The  Spider,"  121;  The 
Wanderer,  121 
CHANNING,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  13,  62,  141; 
and  Margaret  Fuller,  77 

CHANNING,  REV.  WILLIAM  HENRY,  14 

CHAPIN,  EDWIN  HUBBELL,  194 

CHAPMAN,  JOHN,  140 

CHARITABLE  SOCIETY,  of  Concord,  169 

CHARLES  RIVER  VALLEY,  142 

CHASLES,  PHILARETE,  183 

CHAUCER,  GEOFFREY,  33 

CHEAP  PERSONS,  40 

CHEEVER,  REV.  GEORGE  B. ,  32-33,  37 

CHENEY,  EDNAH  DOW,  12,  15,  18,  116, 
126,  134,  137,  241;  pays  tribute 
at  Louisa  May  Alcott's  funeral, 
114;  "May  Alcott  Nieriker,"  110 

CHESHIRE  ACADEMY,  112 

CHICAGO  INTER-OCEAN.   See  Inter- 
Ocean. 

CHICAGO  TIMES,  45 

CHICKENS,  6 

CHECKERING,  REV.  DR.  J.  W. ,  "An  Old 
Burying  Ground,"  3 

"CHILDREN  HEAR  ABOUT  EMERSON,"  132 

CHINA,  and  Emerson,  138;  there  are 
20,000  Emersons  in  C,  127 

CHOATE,  RUFUS,  12,  15 

CH0LM0NDELEY,  THOMAS,  Thoreau's  let- 
ters to  C.  ,  86 

CHOWDER,  RAM,  27 

CHRISTIAN  AT  WORK,  176 

CHRISTIAN  EXAMINER,  23,  68,  120 

CHRISTIAN  GUARDIAN,  134 

CHRISTIAN  REGISTER,  109-110,  128, 
197,  201,  205 

CHRISTIAN  REVIEW,  69 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  135,  142- 
143 

CHRISTMAS,  and  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture, 103;  German  traditions  be- 
hind, 103 

"CHRISTMAS  AT  CONCORD,"  102 

CHRISTMAS  TREES,  102-103 

CHRISTIAN  UNION,  52,  71,  110,  130 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD,  134 

CHRYSIPPUS,  101 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  121 

CHURCHILL,  PROF.  J.  W. ,  174 

CHURCHILL,  LORD  RANDOLPH,  82 

CICERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS,  19,  59 

CILLEY,  JONATHAN,  31,  37,  76,  95; 
his  duel  with  Graves  of  Kentucky, 
95 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER,  81 

CINCINNATI  GAZETTE,  29-30,  57 

CIVIL  WAR,  34;  Hawthorne's  views  on, 
76 

CIVILIZATION,  criticized,  2 

CLARK,  ALEXANDER,  became  a  colonel 
during  the  Civil  War 

CLARKE,  CHARLES  and  MARY,  Recollec- 
tions, 68 

CLARKE,  REV.  DR.  JAMES  FREEMAN,  40, 
86,  111,  141,  160,  194;  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  77;  on  Hawthorne  and 
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Margaret  Fuller,  39,  77;  at  Haw- 
thorne's funeral,  2;  his  remarks 
on  Emerson,  127;  his  eulogy  of 
Emerson,  161;  his  defence  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  77;  Ten  Religions, 
110 

CLARKE,  SARAH  F. ,  her  gallant  and 
truly  feminine  defence  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  78;  "Margaret  Fuller  Os- 
soli  and  Hawthorne,"  77 

CLARK'S  ISLAND,  120 

CLAY,  HENRY,  37 

CLEMENS,  SAMUEL  LANGKORNE,  19 

CLEMENT,  E.  H. ,  102 

CLEAVELAND,  PROF.  PARKER,  37 

CLEVELAND,  PRES.  GROVER,  83 

CLIFFORD,  SQUIRE,  100 

CLOUGH,  ARTHUR  HUGH,  129,  157,  183 

COAL-HOLE  CLUB,  18 

COBB,  DARIUS,  102 

COCHRANE,  REV.  L.  D. ,  156 

CODMAN,  CHARLES  H. ,  "Minot  Pratt 
and  Brook  Farm,"  108 

COFFEE,  Mocha  c,  104 

COLERIDGE,  LORD,  82 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  60 

COLLYER,  REV.  DR.  ROBERT,  19;  on 
Hawthorne,  35;  on  Thoreau  in 
1861,  41;  "Henry  Thoreau,"  205- 
207 

COLUMBUS,  CHRISTOPHER,  74 

COME-OUTERS,  103 

COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY,  is  the  ancestor 
of  the  Concord  Social  Circle,  169 

COMMONPLACE  BOOKS,  5-6 

COMMUNION  SERVICE,  150 

COMTE,  AUGUSTE,  17 

CONCORD,  MASS.,  12;  described,  9, 
13;;  Stacy's  Store  a  conversa- 
tional clearing-house,  91;  The 
Tavern  was  originally  called  the 
Old  Middlesex  Coffee  House,  102; 
theatricals  during  the  Christmas 
season,  103;  "game  parties"  in 
private  homes,  103;  women  at  the 
polls,  49;  dramatic  productions, 
76;  the  depot  and  arsenal  of  the 
Colonists,  1;  a  place  of  military 
importance,  1;  a  town  meeting  on 
the  matter  of  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road, 3;  the  town  hall,  165;  Old 
North  Bridge,  165;  sewage  dis- 
posal, 101;  inconveniences  and 
limitations  of  houses  in  the  early 
days,  190;  sports  and  amusements, 
191;  Thayer's  Swimming  Place,  191; 
Stage  coaches,  192;  early  schools, 
192;  First  Parish  Unitarian  Meet- 
ing House,  103,  142;  required 
military  training,  192;  has 
changed  less  than  any  town  of 
equal  fame,  143;  how  it  used  to 
celebrate  Christmas,  102;  why  it 
is  a  favorite  with  literary  peo- 
ple, 2;  its  Old  Burying  Ground,  3; 
why  it  is  a  queer  town,  3;  its 
authors  and  celebrities,  5;  its 
early  life  and  people  character- 
ized, 5-6;  its  issuance  of  paper 
money,  12;  its  Centennial,  19;  its 
dishonest  tax  collector,  181;  its 


history  is  that  of  Emerson  and  his 
forebears,  157;  its  out-of-door 
amusements,  170;  the  religious  so- 
cieties in,  102;  writing  poems  was 
often  a  feature  of  town  parties , 
103;  taxation  in,  103;  pilgrimages 
to,  7,  9,  55;  Roman  Catholics  in, 
71;  "A  Visit  to  Concord,"  171; 
Alfred  Whitman's  remembrances  of 
days  in  old  C. ,  74;  reformers 
flocked  to  C,  75;  C.  and  Camp 
Massachusetts,  1;  Letter  from,  2; 
an  excursion  to,  3;  Emerson  at, 
16;  how  Dr.  Ripley  examined  and 
certified  prospective  teachers  in 
the  schools,  39;  an  account  of  a 
visit  by  Samuel  J.  Cannon,  142; 
"the  half  was  not  told  me,"  168; 
reminiscences  of,  6,  166 

CONCORD  ACADEMY,  73;  an  advertise- 
ment by  the  Thoreau  brothers,  193 

CONCORD  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY,  142 

CONCORD  BATTLE  GROUND,  4,  56,  72, 
142,  168 

CONCORD  CENTENNIAL ,  10 

CONCORD  CLUB,  a  rival  of  the  Social 
Club,  169 

"CONCORD  CONVERSATIONS,"  38 

CONCORD  DRAMATIC  CLUB,  170 

CONCORD  DRAMATIC  UNION,  included 
among  its  members  Alfred  Whitman, 
the  Alcott  girls,  Edith  and  Edward 
Emerson,  George  B.  Bartlett,  73 

CONCORD  ENTERPRISE,  102,  143,  219 

CONCORD  FARMERS'  CLUB,  109 

CONCORD  FIGHT,  4,  10,  19,  165; 
various  accounts  of,  69 

"CONCORD  FOLKS  AND  THEIR  WAYS,"  120 

CONCORD  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  8,  10; 
built  like  a  church  since  litera- 
ture is  Concord's  religion,  44; 
its  exhibit  of  Emersoniana,  151; 
acknowledgment  of  W.  W.  Wheildon's 
gift  of  a  book,  signed  by  Emerson 
and  E.  F.  Whitney,  172 

CONCORD  FREEMAN,  48,  109-110,  162, 
?164,  193,  211 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  11,  69,  142 

CONCORD  GUIDE-BOOK  (BARTLETT) 

"CONCORD  LETTER,"  237 

CONCORD  LYCEUM,  20-22;  fiftieth 
anniversary,  12;  Emerson  on  the 
announcement  of,  172-174;  flyers 
for  the  season  of  1874-1875,  1876- 
1877,  172;  lecture  schedule  for 
1842-1843,  194.   See  also  Lyceum. 

CONCORD  RIVER,  3,  7,  13,  69,  107; 
glorified  by  Thoreau,  Hawthorne 
and  Emerson,  56;  Martha  drowned 
in,  30 

"CONCORD  RIVER,"  125 

CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  13, 
38,  42,  53,  56,  69,  111-112,  118, 
142,  158,  166,  169,  207;  reminis- 
cences of,  239,  241;  Sanborn 
speaks  on,  98;  a  facetious  account 
of,  12,  14 

"CONCORD  SOCIAL  AMUSEMENTS,"  169 

CONCORD  SOCIAL  CIRCLE,  86,  160,  163, 
169;  its  centennial,  168 

CONFUCIUS,  138 
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CONGREGATIONALISM  THE,  30,  39 

CONNOLLY,  TERENCE  L. ,  S.J.,  "Emerson 
and  Instinct,"  135 

CONVENTICLE  CLUB,  64 

CONVERSATIONS,  111-112,  118,  141; 
teaching  by  c.  and  not  by  books, 
43 

CONWAY,  MARTIN,  a  young  Maryland 
lawyer,  103 

CONWAY,  MONCURE  DANIEL,  19,  93-95, 
134,  205;  skates  on  Walden  Pond, 
101;  "Culture  of  Emerson,"  68; 
"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  145; 
"Recent  Lectures  and  Writings  of 
Emerson,"  68;  "The  Transcendental- 
ists  of  Concord,"  68;  "The  World 
Set  in  Hawthorne's  Heart,"  92 

COOK,  REV.  JOSEPH,  5,  10,  22,  47; 
his  claim  that  he  converted  Emer- 
son to  Christianity,  70;  G.  W. 
Cooke's  reply  to  him,  24;  "Emer- 
son's Theism,"  68;  "Emerson's 
Views  on  Immortality,"  68 

COOKE,  GEORGE  WILLIS,  86,  139;  read 
Joel  Benton's  paper,  159;  "Emer- 
son's Literary  Methods,"  65; 
"Emerson's  Present  Attitude  Toward 
Religion,"  24;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 
His  Life,  Writings  and  Philosophy, 
65,  69 

COOKE,  ROSE  TERRY,  "R.  W.  E.,"  62 

C00LIDGE,  MR.,  50-51,  99 

C00LIDGE  HOUSE,  143 

COOPER,  JAMES  FENIM0RE,  33,  59,  96, 
145 

COPELAND,  PROF.  CHARLES  T. ,  of  Har- 
vard, 92-94;  on  Hawthorne's  use 
of  his  materials,  91 

COPLEY,  JOHN  SINGLETON,  4 

COPYRIGHT,  before  international  c. 
was  achieved,  140 

CORCORAN,  MR.,  District  Attorney, 
106 

CORN,  a  diet  of  c.  and  meal,  1 

C0RNHILL  MAGAZINE,  41-43 

COTTON,  CHARLES,  202 

COTTON,  INCREASE,  33 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA,  88 

C0UPILLAT,  GABRIEL,  74 

COVERDALE,  MYLES,  pseudonym  for 
Hawthorne,  197 

C0WPER,  WILLIAM,  119 

COX,  REV.  MELVILLE  B. ,  36 

CRAD0CK,  LADY,  38 

CRAIK,  DINAH  MARIA  (MULOCK) ,  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,  118 

CRANCH,  CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE,  18,  40, 
62;  protests  Hawthorne's  distorted 
sketch  of  Margaret  Fuller,  78; 
"Hawthorne  and  Margaret  Fuller," 
78;  "Hawthorne  and  Pharisaism," 
8Q-81 

CRAWFORD,  THOMAS,  the  sculptor,  38 

CRAYON,  pen  name  for  Horace  R.  Hos- 
mer,  q.v. 

CREDIT  MOBILIER,  of  America,  38 

CREEDS,  27;  are  outgrown,  26;  would 
take  man  back  to  the  chimpanzees , 
24;  the  wreck  of  the  c,  20 

CRITIC,  THE,  119,  182 

CRITTENDEN,  DE  LANCY,  "George  B. 
Bartlett,"  120 


CROSBY,  S.  W.,  86 

CROTHERS,  REV.  SAMUEL  M. ,  154,  156; 
"Address  on  Emerson,"  155 

CRUIKSHANK,  MR. ,  his  linotype  of 
Thoreau  based  on  earlier  photo- 
graphs, 238 

CUNNINGHAM,  ALLAN,  31 

CUPPLES,  SAMUEL,  52 

CURRY,  DR.  S.  S.,  102 

CURTIS,  BURRILL,  96 

CURTIS,  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  5,  32-33, 
43,  69,  80,  86,  89,  103,  109,  129, 
170;  on  Ellery  Channing's  literary 
worth,  121;  his  evaluation  of 
Thoreau,  39,  201;  gives  a  sketch 
of  Hawthorne  at  Emerson's  house  in 
Sept.  or  Oct.,  1845,  96;  "Editor's 
Easy  Chair,"  201;  "Emerson  and 
Thackeray,"  68;  "Mr.  Emerson  and 
the  Dial,"  62;  "A  Serene  Life: 
Tribute  to  G.  P.  Bradford,",  120 

CYCLOPAEDIA,  68 


D 


D.,  9 

DAEMON,  61 

DAHL,  REV.  MR. ,  160 

DAKINS,  DEACON,  218 

DALLIN,  CYRUS  E. ,  102 

DAMON,  E.  C,  160 

DANA,  CHARLES  ANDERSON,  43;  and 

Brook  Farm,  109 
DANA,  ELLEN,  her  parents  married  by 

Emerson,  155 
DANA,  RICHARD  HENRY,  Paul  Felton, 

33 
DANCING,  in  Concord  following  the 

theatricals,  103;  d.  exhibitions, 

57 
DANTE  ALIGHIERI,  57,  130,  241; 

"Inferno,"  26 
DANVERS  INSANE  HOSPITAL,  107 
DARWIN,  CHARLES,  128,  174,  241 
DARWIN  FAMILY,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, 128 
DARWINISM,  180 
DATE  TREE,  15 
DAVIDSON,  THOMAS,  241 
DAVIS,  JEFFERSON,  100 
DAVOL,  RALPH,  102 
DAWES,  IDA  PERRY,  174 
"DAY  WITH  EMERSON,  A,"  129 
"DEAD  SUNSHINE"  (UNA  HAWTHORNE) , 

135 
"DEAR  AUNT,"  an  Emerson  letter  to 

M.  M.  Emerson,  146 
"DEATH  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON,"  177 
DEBATING  SOCIETIES,  12 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  12 
DE  CORDOVA,  R.  J.,  174 
DEERFOOT  FARM,  near  Framingham, 

Mass.,  81 
DEFOE,  DANIEL,  Robinson  Crusoe,  198 
DELPHI,  oracle  at  D. ,  59 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  96 
DERBY,  EARL  OFj,  19 
DESCARTES,  RENE,  57 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS,  13 


DEWEY,  REV.  DR.  ORVILLE,  109 

DIAL,  THE  (BOSTON),  22,  40,  62,  121, 
123,  127,  134;  Thoreau* s  4-vol. 
set  given  to  Sanborn  as  a  keep- 
sake, 85 

DIBDIN,  THOMAS  JOHN,  "Tom  Bowling" 
or  "Tom  Bowline,"  229,  237 

DICKENS,  CHARLES,  35,  88,  234;  and 
Christmas,  103;  his  characters  in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  94;  popular 
dramatizations  from  his  works,  170; 
American  Notes,  68;  Edwin  Drood, 
34;  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  74,  103" 

DICTION,  Americans  imitated  English 
d.  ,  59 

DILKE,  SIR  CHARLES,  3 

DILLAWAY,  NEWTON,  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  135;  Fr.  Connolly's 
reply  to,  135 

DINGLY,  MR.,  owned  a  sawmill,  104 

DISRAELI,  BENJAMIN,  18-19 

DIXON,  MR.,  54 

DIXON,  THOMAS,  The  Clansman  made 
into  a  photoplay,  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,  107 

DOGS,  6,  74 

DOLE,  REV.  CHARLES  F. ,  134;  declares 
Emerson  was  a  Christian,  156 

DORR,  WILLIAM  BRADLEY,  64 

DOUGHTY,  MISS,  241 

DOWNS,  ANNIE  SAWYER,  "The  Graves  of 
the  Hawthornes:  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Kensal  Green,"  30,  35 

DRAKE,  SAMUEL  ADAMS,  "Emerson's 
Home  at  Concord,"  68;  Historic 
Mansions  of  Middlesex,  68 

DRAPER,  DR.  LYMAN  C,  144 

DRED  SCOTT  DECISION,  100 

DRUIDS,  19 

DUDLEY,  ABIGAIL,  3 

DUDLEY,  UNCLE,  "Mr.  Emerson  of  Con- 
cord," 147;  "Our  Neighbor,  Mr. 
Emerson,"  151 

DUNBAR,  REV.  ASA,  of  Keene,  N.  H. , 
108 

DUNBAR,  CHARLES,  85 

DUNBAR,  CYNTHIA,  108 

DUNBAR,  LOUISA,  criticized  by  San- 
born, 85 

DUNSHEE,  MR.,  his  ambrotype  of 

Thoreau  taken  in  New  Bedford,  238 

DWIGHT,  JOHN  SULLIVAN,  40,  62,  155 


DEVINE,  JOHN,  12 


E 


E. ,  E.  F.,  on  Louisa  May  Alcott,  76 
E.,  K.  L.,  is  Kate  L.  Edwards,  238 
"EARLY  WORCESTER  LITERARY  DAYS,"  233 
EASTLAKE,  SIR  CHARLES,  31 
EATON,  JAMES  D. ,  "A  Pilgrimage  to 

Concord,  Mass.,"  9 
EATON,  LORENZO,  160 
EATON,  WYATT,  his  portrait  portrays 

the  aged  Emerson,  158 
ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE,  69 
ECOLE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS,  74 
EDEN,  expulsion  from,  76 
EDGEWORTH,  MARIA,  75 
EDINBURGH  COURANT,  193 
EDINBURGH  DAILY  REVIEW,  133 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  22,  141 

"EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR,"  39,  201 

EDUCATION,  12,  20,  39,  47,  52,  124; 
through  the  lyceum,  11;  in  Ger- 
many, 53 

EDWARDS,  KATE  L. ,  "Concord  Letter," 
237 

EELLS,  REV.  JAMES,  154;  "Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson:  A  Tribute,"  156 

ELEGIES,  119 

ELIOT,  PRES.  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  of 
Harvard,  86,  134,  160 

ELIOT,  GEORGE,  35,  207 

ELIOT,  REV.  SAMUEL  A. ,  "Emerson  and 
Harvard,"  139 

ELIOT,  WILLIAM  G. ,  52 

ELLERY,  WILLIAM,  121 

ELLIOTT,  MRS.  MAUD  HOWE,  95;  "Haw- 
thorne in  Italy,"  91-92,  94 

ELLIS,  EDWARD,  12 

ELLIS,  DR.  GEORGE  E.,  his  address  on 
Emerson  before  the  Mass.  Histori- 
cal Society,  127 

ELLSLER,  FANNY,  her  dancing  exhibi- 
tions, 57 

ELWELL,  FRANK  EDWIN,  was  "Ralph 
Evans"  in  L.  M.  Alcott's  Jack  and 
Jill,  73;  began  his  art  life  un- 
der the  direction  of  May  Alcott 
in  Sanborn's  school,  74;  studied 
in  Paris  with  the  backing  of  St. 
Gaudens  and  Levi  P.  Morton,  74; 
originally  intended  his  bust  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott  for  the  Concord 
Library,  making  a  copy  for  Kansas, 
73;  his  gratitude  to  Miss  Alcott 
for  forming  his  character,  73; 
his  bust  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  73- 
74;  his  talk  on  "Individuality 
versus  Art  Control,"  74;  his  talk 
on  "The  Spiritual  Side  of  Art," 
74;  his  talk  on  Falguiere,  his 
Paris  master,  74;  on  his  student 
life  in  Paris,  74;  his  idealism, 
74;  the  largest  equestrian  statue 
in  the  U.S.  is  his  "General  Han- 
cock," 74;  "The  Death  of  Strength," 
74;  "Diana  and  the  Lion,"  74; 
"Dickens  and  Little  Nell,"  74; 
"Egypt  Awakening,"  74;  "Intelli- 
gence," 74;  "Kronos  and  Ceres," 
74;  "New  Life,"  74 

"ELWELL' S  ALCOTT,"  73 

EMERSON,  MR. ,  a  Concord  livery- 
stable  keeper,  8 

EMERSON,  MRS.  ALLEN,  116,  126 

EMERSON,  BULKLEY,  148 

EMERSON,  CHARLES,  86,  122,  160 

EMERSON,  CHARLES  CHAUNCY,  7,  12,  22, 
62-63;  death  of,  148 

EMERSON,  EDITH,  7,  123,  143;  acted 
in  Concord  dramatic  productions, 
73 

EMERSON,  EDWARD,  64 

EMERSON,  EDWARD  BLISS,  22,  63;  in- 
sanity of,  148 

EMERSON,  DR.  EDWARD  WALDO,  7,  114, 
116,  122-123,  126,  140,  143,  160; 
acted  in  Concord  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, 73;  denies  R.W.E's  con- 
version to  Christianity  by  the 
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Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  70;  spoke  admir- 
ingly on  Thoreau,  236;  his  home 
described,  142;  "The  Books  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Reminiscences  of  Him," 
95;  "Emerson  and  Joseph  Cook,"  22; 
"When  Louisa  Alcott  Was  a  Girl," 
87; 

EMERSON,  ELLEN,  7,  94,  104,  106,  114- 
115,  123,  129,  142-143,  149,  160; 
Emerson's  daughter  described,  20; 
prompting  her  father,  21 

EMERSON,  ELLEN  LOUISE  TUCKER,  Emer- 
son's first  wife,  123 

EMERSON,  HAVEN,  86,  160 

EMERSON,  LIDIAN  JACKSON  (MRS.  R.  W. ) , 
described,  14,  16,  20;  an  invalid 
who  dreaded  gloom  and  dampness ,  9 ; 
"expressed  herself  in  unmistakable 
terms,  98;  her  Sunday  School  class, 
106;  her  picture  and  that  of  her 
sister  over  the  piano,  143;  her 
death  and  significance,  123 

EMERSON,  MARY  MOODY,  63,  146-147, 
149;  her  intellectual  training  of 
the  Emerson  boys,  147;  Emerson's 
early  letter  to  her,  146 

EMERSON,  RALPH  WALDO,  4-5,  7-8,  11- 
12,  35,  39,  75,  98,  107,  111,  115, 
119,  134,  166,  171,  192,  196;  at 
Hawthorne's  funeral,  2;  at  Christ- 
mas in  Concord,  102;  at  the  Second 
Church  (called  the  "North  Society") 
62;  at  the  Concord  Lyceum,  12;  at 
the  Concord  School,  12;  at  Worces- 
ter, 233;  and  Margaret  Fuller,  77; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  64;  and  this 
country,  21;  and  a  correspondent 
of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  20; 
and  slavery,  16;  and  Transcenden- 
talism, 69;  and  Thackeray,  68;  and 
the  Thoreaus,  41;  and  Spinoza,  24; 
and  the  Hartford  Courant,  71;  and 
the  N.Y.  Tribune,  71;  and  England, 
128-129;  and  Harriet  Martineau, 
181;  and  the  Free  Religions  Assn., 
134;  and  Sol  Bloom,  134;  and 
Charles  Malloy,  100;  and  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Orient,  99;  and  Al- 
cott, 148;  and  George  Partridge 
Bradford,  119;  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, 150;  and  the  habit  of  waiting, 
150;  and  the  Atlantic  Club,  163; 
and  Hafiz,  139;  and  the  Bhagavad 
Gita,  139;  and  Harvard,  139;  and 
Japan,  138;  and  British  copyright, 
140;  and  the  Old  Manse,  157;  and 
Thoreau  at  Walden,  157;  and  Jesus 
Christ,  156;  and  Carlyle,  17,  69, 
128,  131,  133;  and  his  friends, 
63,  72,  157;  as  a  conversational- 
ist, 41;  as  the  founder  of  litera- 
ture, 72;  as  much  a  pantheist  as  a 
theist  and  neither  in  any  exclusive 
sense,  24;  as  described  by  the  lib- 
erals at  Glasgow  University,  18; 
as  active  citizen  of  Concord,  149; 
as  a  world  figure,  147;  as  prophet 
of  Unitarianism,  150;  as  a  pedes- 
trian— a  daily  walker,  157;  as 
chairman  of  the  Library  Committee 
E.  signs  the  acknowledgment  of  a 


a  gift,  172;  as  the  British  saw 
him  in  1847,  183;  as  a  man,  72;  as 
a  lecturer,  57,  68-69;  as  a  demo- 
crat, 156;  as  a  philosopher  and 
poet,  69,  72;  in  the  announcements 
of  the  Concord  Lyceum,  172-174;  in 
his  serene  calms,  60;  in  Russia, 
140;  in  the  struggle  attending  the 
downfall  of  Calvinism  under  the 
siege  of  Socinianism,  16;  like 
Jesus  Christ,  63;  on  the  eye,  200; 
on  Ellery  Channing's  literary 
worth,  121;  on  George  Washington, 
158;  on  the  churches,  130;  on  the 
best  part  of  a  sandwich,  14;  on 
his  77th  birthday,  70;  on  the 
truth-speaker,  38;  on  a  New-Eng- 
land peddler,  67;  on  reading,  69; 
on  Quotation  and  Originality,  69; 
on  visiting  Carlyle,  19;  on  the 
Creeds,  27;  on  miracles,  26;  on  a 
more  ugly  side  of  Margaret  Fuller, 

78;  a  Christian  theist, 

5;  "our  most  noted  writer  in  Eu- 
rope," 21;  "the  loftiest  mind  the 
world  of  letters  in  New  England 
has  produced,"  18;  a  complacent 
epigrammatist,  17;  a  great  up- 
heaver,  69;  a  poet  rather  than  a 
philosopher,  23;  the  most  unre- 
portable  man  in  America,  15;  wheth- 
er more  a  poet  or  philosopher  has 
never  been  determined,  176;  the 
teacher  of  teachers,  gently  but 
resistlessly,  like  the  sunshine, 
asserting  perfect  moral  independ- 
ence, 176;  the  singer  or  song- 
bird of  New  England,  58;  Louisa 
Alcott's  great  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, 147;  the  finest  man  who  has 
lived  since  Jesus,  241;  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, 156;  a  "sweetened  Puritan," 
154;  the  friend  and  helper  of  all 
who  would  live  in  the  spirit,  154; 
-----  is  successful  as  a 
lecturer  and  pockets  the  dimes  as 
readily  as  Plato  would  have  pock- 
eted oboli,  200;  speaks  at  the 
Music  Hall  in  Boston  in  place  of 
Theodore  Parker,  200;  before  the 
literary  societies  at  Amherst — an 
answer  to  F.  D.  Huntington,  199; 
had  no  ear  for  music,  148;  how  he 
looked  when  he  lectured  in  Wis- 
consin, 144;  preached  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Madison,  Wise, 
144;  was  photographed  in  Madison, 
Wise,  but  a  little  reluctantly, 
144;  planned  to  take  a  gun  to  the 
Adirondacks ,  144;  present  at  the 
Centennial  of  the  Social  Circle, 
168;  neglected  the  Book  of  Job, 
139;  bought  outright  the  Rev. 
Chandler  Robbins's  oriental  li- 
brary, 139;  had  access  to  ''!',••  n 
Thoreau' s  store  of  Oriental  knowl- 
edge; 139;  was  one  of  the  first 
missionary  preachers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Assn.,  139;  called 


Dr.  Charming  "our  bishop,"  139; 
had  he  a  philosophy?  138;  was 
there  unity  in  his  teaching?  138; 
furnishes  many  examples  of  dia- 
lectic treatment  of  his  subject 
but  avoids  a  show  of  ratioci- 
nation, 138;  declared  in  1855 
that  no  equal  right  of  property 
or  person  could  be  in  justice 
refused  to  woman,  138;  not  the 
greatest  man  Mass.  has  produced, 
157;  where  he  took  his  walks  and 
some  of  his  companions,  157; 
where  he  kept  his  boat  at  Walden, 
157;  had  highest  number  of  votes 
for  a  place  in  the  National  Hall 
of  Fame,  156;  was  a  Christian  in 
the  same  sense  that  Christ  was, 
156;  ignored  sin,  156;  was  more 
sensitive  to  literary  influence 
than  Thoreau,  240;  dealt  more 
with  principles;  Thoreau,  with 
facts,  240;  gave  John  D.  Leadell 
a  picture  of  Thoreau,  238;  re- 
fuses to  speak  of  God  in  terms 
of  personality,  156;  glorified 
the  commonplace;  the  earth  was 
enchanted  ground,  156;  resigned 
rather  than  play  hypocrite,  154; 
is  to  inscribe  the  verse  on  the 
Minute-Man  statue,  4;  grasped 
the  lever  which  Archimedes  failed 
to  find,  3;  was  Louisa  May  Al- 
cott's  beloved  "Master,"  75; 
called  the  "old  philosopher," 
103;  says,  "None  shall  rule  but 
the  humble,"  70;  was  present  at 
the  attempted  abduction  of  San- 
born, 51;  has  been  so  much  with 
Thoreau  that  he  has  learnt 
Henry's  way  of  thinking  and  talk- 
ing, 63;  Of  power  he  seems  to 
have  a  gentleman's  admiration, 
62;  Christianity  as  a  creed  or  a 
separate  revelation  he  does  not 
accept,  26;  did  not  change  his 
religious  beliefs  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Joseph  Cook,  22;  per- 
mits no  report  of  his  lectures, 
21;  would  be  quite  at  home  in 
Scotland,  19;  held  up  as  a  Plato, 
a  Goethe,  a  spiritual  king  and 
Oversoul,  18;  is  a  Grecized 
American,  17;  writes  poorly  of 
the  passions,  which  he  has  never 
realized,  17;  is  unequal  as  a 
critic,  17;  utterly  rejects  the 
Idola  Theatri,  17;  why  he  will 
never  be  popular  in  England,  17; 
described  as  "a  genteel  farmer," 
16;  has  added  much  to  the  world's 
stock  of  ideas,  16;  is  an  intel- 
lectual priest,  58;  speculates 
little  and  adores  much,  58;  seems 
Indian,  Persian  and  Yankee  by 
turns,  58;  remains,  after  all,  a 
preacher,  57;  resembles  Flaxman, 
67;  called  a  "mental  Emancipator," 
66;  depends  on  his  intuitions, 
65;  visits  Alcott's  house  to  hear 
Dr.  Bartol's  paper,  44;  now  less 
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Walt-Whitmanish  in  poetry,  24;  has 
always  taught  the  moral  doctrine 
of  responsibility,  24;  not  to  be 
estimated  by  what  literary  fellows 
say  of  him,  71;  for  more  than  40 
years  has  not  failed  to  find  an 
audience  and  has  grown  larger  and 
larger,  71;  quoted  by  boy  lost  in 
the  White  Mountains,  70;  has  es- 
poused every  advanced  cause  of  his 
time,  129;  seen  in  his  study,  129; 
may  be  said  to  have  been  an  es- 
sentially irreligious  person  just 
as  Carlyle  was  a  religious  one, 
127;  had  a  considerable  sense  of 
humor,  127;  was  personally  not  in 
the  least  an  egotist,  127;  never 
answered  a  challenge  by  apology  or 
controversy,  127;  was  an  iconoclast 
without  a  hammer,  who  took  down  our 
idols  from  their  pedestals  so 
tenderly  that  it  seemed  an  act  of 
worship,  127;  looked  upon  this 
earth  as  a  visitor  from  another 
planet  might  study  it,  127;  has 
brought  Northern  morality  and  re- 
ligion under  extensive  review,  197; 
sacrifices  unity  for  richness  of 
detail,  16;  delights  in  proverbs, 
16;  loves  exaggeration  and  contra- 
diction, 16;  how  he  "coins"  words, 
16;  reads  aloud  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  12;  was  a  one-man 
revolution,  151;  was  one  of  four 
typical  Americans  of  the  mid-19th 
century,  151;  recently  translated 
into  Dutch,  183;  expressed  the 
richness  of  life  and  largeness  of 
human  destiny  with  which  the  very 
air  of  his  new  world  had  filled 
him,  181;  like  Shakespeare  he  sees 
more  than  he  says  and  knows  more 
than  he  tells,  181;  was  a  gifted 
wise  man  who  found  life  a  banquet, 
and  having  feasted  gratefully  de- 
parts with  dignity  for  even  better 
entertainment  elsewhere,  181;  is 
always  calmly  wise,  keenly  sugges- 
tive, earnestly  reverent,  180; 
stands  in  awe  of  the  mystery  of 
life  and  awakens  the  same  awe  in 
others,  180;  never  explained  or 
argued  but  simply  announced — 
modest  affirmation,  176;  had  a 
seraphic  charm  of  manner  until 
the  end,  176;  evaluated  by  a  Brit- 
ish thinker,  174-175;  hissed  at 
by  Harvard  boys,  136-137;  said 
immoral  laws  are  void  and  of  no 
effect,  137;  lent  Wilhelm  Meister 
to  Louisa  May  Alcott  when  she  was 
15,  117;  in  1845  invited  a  circle 
of  Concord  persons  to  meet  every 
Monday  evening  in  his  home,  96; 
skates  on  Walden  Pond,  101;  wrote 
of  Walden  Pond  in  "My  Garden,"  101; 
how  he  regarded  Hawthorne,  98;  was 
universally  laughed  at  in  high  so- 
ciety, 159;  could  not  make  an  ex- 
tempore speech,  158;  is  best  as  a 
critic,  or  diagnoser,  61;  has  a 


dandified  theory  of  manners,  61; 
the  impulse  of  new  hope  which  he 
gave  to  literature,  60;  leads 
American  literature  as  philosophi- 
cal essayist  and  as  lyric  poet, 
60;  said,  "Stand  aside  and  let  God 
think,"  60;  is  both  Platonist  and 
Stoic,  60;  found  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Transcendentalism 
in  his  own  mind,  60;  influenced 
Alfred  Whitman,  73;  entertained 
guests  with  ripe  pears,  205;  wrote 
of  Thoreau  in  his  "Woodnotes," 
202;  indicates  his  reluctance  to 
come  into  a  pulpit  but  makes  Par- 
ker's an  exception,  201;  described 
in  old  age,  20-21,  72;  contrasted 
or  compared  with  Carlyle,  67,  70; 
said,  all  things  change;  we  can't 
depend  on  the  pole  star,  240; 
said,  "There  were  muses  in  the 
woods  today  and  whispers  to  be 
heard  in  the  breezes,"  157;  said, 
"Man  is  a  stream  whose  source  is 
hidden,"  150;  said,  "A  good  fail- 
ure is  always  a  good  experience," 
150;  said,  "My  special  parish  is 
young  men  seeking  their  way," 
149;  said  everything  great  and 
excellent  in  the  world  is  in  mi- 
norities, 158;  said,  "I  have  very 
good  grounds  for  being  a  Unitarian 
and  a  Trinitarian,  too,"  24,  130; 
said,  "I  am  going  to  prove  the 
sovereignty  of  the  moral  law  and 
to  slay  the  utility  swine,"  126; 
-----  his  books,  72;  George 
Gilfillan's  criticism  of  his  the- 
ology, 24;  his  Pre-Raphaelitism 
in  modern  poetry,  24;  his  present 
attitude  toward  religion,  24;  his 
prose  style,  23;  his  skeptical 
tendencies,  23;  his  limitations 
as  a  poet,  23;  his  house  rebuilt, 
44;  in  his  study  perpetual  twi- 
light reigns,  43;  his  home,  65; 
his  proverbial  quality,  65;  his 
sentences,  65;  his  power  of  con- 
densation— compactness  of  expres- 
sion, 65;  his  imitators,  67;  his 
theory  of  the  Will,  69;  his  "pan- 
theism" defined,  56;  his  birth- 
day in  May  shared  with  other  dis- 
tinguished people,  57;  the  sub- 
stance of  his  writing  is  philoso- 
phy; the  expression  is  poetry, 
57;  his  genius  is  interpretive 
rather  than  constructive,  57; 
Prof.  Beers  on  his  transcendental- 
ism, 57;  his  character  evaluated, 
58;  the  quality  of  the  books  in 
his  small  library,  16;  his  imme- 
diate family  described,  16;  his 
daily  afternoon  walks,  16;  his 
home  is  "the  land  where  it  is  al- 
ways afternoon,"  16;  his  scien- 
tific conceptions  are  translated 
into  the  finer  forms  of  the  Ideal 
world,  16;  his  poems  quoted  by 
John  Ruskin  and  John  Tyndall,  16; 
how  his  poems  are  now  valued,  16; 


significance  of  his  large  Roman 
nose,  16;  his  appearance  on  the 
lecture  platform,  16;  his  fertil- 
izing influence  on  his  age,  17; 
his  general  position,  17;  his 
motto  is  rather  plus  intra  than 
plus  ultra,  17;  his  dogmatism, 
17;  his  essay  "Love"  is  the  de- 
scription of  a  rainbow  rather 
than  of  a  mastering  power,  17; 
Scottish  verses  about  him,  18; 
his  letter  to  James  Hutchison 
Stirling,  18;  his  remarks  on 
Longfellow,  19;  his  lecture  be- 
fore the  Concord  Lyceum,  20; 
his  mind  intuitive  rather  than 
logical,  20;  his  100th  appear- 
ance before  the  Concord  Lyceum, 
21;  his  praise  of  obscurity,  31; 
his  opinions  expressed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Free  Religions  Assn. , 
26;  the  change  in  his  mind  is 
seen  in  his  lessened  faith  in 
the  occult  and  his  greater  faith 
in  the  scientific,  26;  his  change 
is  one  of  expression  and  not  one 
of  belief,  25;  his  genius,  64; 
his  early  reading,  64;  his  opin- 
ion of  Alcott,  46;  his  children 
in  the  Sanborn  school,  103;  his 
copy  of  the  Bhagavadgita,  101; 
an  account  of  his  funeral,  86; 
some  of  his  verses  mistaken  for 
Thoreau's,  85;  his  testimony  in 
favor  of  Margaret  Fuller,  77; 
his  strolling  place  at  Walden,  1; 
his  description  of  Thoreau,  2; 
his  inscription  on  the  garret 
guest-room  at  the  Old  Manse,  4; 
Peter  Brooks's  commentary  on  his 
lecturing,  4;  cold  and  bloodless 
intellectuality  dominates  him, 
61;  the  following  terms  do  not 
adequately  characterize  him: 
Transcendentalist ,  enthusiast, 
mystic  or  saint,  58;  how  the  au- 
dience at  Amherst  responded  to 
him,  199;  his  signature  sheet  or 
"Prospectus"  for  Carlyle's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings ,  152;  simple 
people  understand  him,  16;  Uni- 
tarians are  no  longer  critical  of 
him,  164;  the  friends  of  his  Brit- 
ish lecture  tour,  183;  to  read 
him  is  like  walking  in  the  pine 
woods  when  the  sun  is  rising,  181; 
reading  him  is  tonic  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  indigestion 
which  makes  the  age  so  decrepit 
and  melancholy,  181;  his  religious 
influence,  134;  his  college  days, 
72;  his  Concord  home,  72;  the 
difficulties  in  understanding  him 
have  been  strangely  exaggerated, 
71;  anecdotes  about  his  lapse  of 
memory,  71;  his  great  influence 
on  Herman  Grimm,  71;  long  account 
of  his  last  hours  in  an  English 
newspaper,  128;  in  his  Poems  his 
real  literary  power  perhaps  best 
appears,  127;  his  prose  is  always 
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suggestive,  admirably  eloquent,  not 
seldom  marvellously  acute,  127;  his 
prose  is  sometimes  platitudinous, 
often  conceited  and  grotesque  with 
stray  morsels  of  bad  taste  on  which 
the  teeth  grate,  127;  his  paper  be- 
fore the  Historical  Society  on 
Thomas  Carlyle,  127;  the  effect  of 
his  speech  on  men  was  "a  taking 
sovereign  possession  of  the  audi- 
ence," 127;  his  peculiarities  of 
style  and  of  thinking  became  fer- 
tile parents  of  mannerisms,  127; 
his  divergence  from  Carlyle,  126; 
his  anti-slavery  lecture  in  N.Y., 
197;  his  conversation  marked  by 
transparency  and  simplicity,  16;  in 
his  large  Wellington  nose  Napoleon 
would  have  found  the  seat  of  his 
power,  16i  his  prominence  in  the 
contemporary  European  mind,  16;  his 
style  characterized,  16;  his  lec- 
ture on  "Memory,"  15;  method  of  his 
lectures,  15;  his  words,  "When  the 
king  is  in  the  palace  we  do  not 
look  at  the  walls,"  13;  a  glimpse 
of  him  inside  and  outside  his  Con- 
Cord  home,  9;  his  aged  face  de- 
scribed, 9;  his  portrait  painted 
in  Edinburgh  by  David  Scott,  8; 
dullness  of  some  of  his  Concord 
visitors,  8;  his  inner  luminous- 
ness,  6;  his  creed  is  unwritten; 
his  sympathies  are  with  the  Uni- 
tarians, 5;  his  letter  to  S.  C. 
Hewett,  bone-setter,  151;  his  copy 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  151; 
his  copy  of  the  Bhagvat-Geeta, 
151;  books  bearing  his  inscrip- 
tion— presentation  copies,  151;  a 
bronze  plaque  marks  his  birthplace 
in  Boston,  151;  the  handicaps  of 
his  early  years,  151;  his  notable 
friends,  165;  the  failure  of  his 
powers,  165;  his  death  and  influ- 
ence, 164;  his  appearance,  164; 
his  fame  in  Europe,  183;  his  phi- 
losophy sprang  fresh,  joyous  and 
audacious  from  the  very  vastness 
and  opulent  capacities  of  the  Great 
Republic,  181;  his  teaching  is  one 
continued  paean  of  courage,  faith 
and  hope,  181;  his  optimism  based 
upon  the  giant  vitality  of  the 
American  Republic,  its  territorial 
vastness  and  personal  freedom,  181; 
the  grounds  of  his  optimism,  181; 
his  style  is  like  the  bluebird 
singing  in  the  American  woods,  181; 
his  style  answers  to  the  method  of 
his  writing,  180;  the  time  of  his 
greatest  influence  was  pre-Darwin- 
ism;  he  does  not  speak  of  the  new- 
est speculation,  180;  no  change  of 
thought  should  make  his  books  obso- 
lete, uninstructive  or  dull,  180; 
his  wisdom  and  insight  were  mirr 
rored  in  a  life  so  pure,  so  peace- 
ful so  crowned  with  world-wide 
honor,  180;  his  quiet  and  almost 
painless  death,  177;  surveys  of  his 


life  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
176-178;  his  writing  is  all  moral- 
ity and  nothing  else,  176;  his 
earliest  audience  was  the  young, 
176;  his  influence  was  that  of 
liberator  of  humanity,  176;  prepa- 
rations for  his  funeral  and  last 
honors,  176;  his  photograph  by 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  of  Baker 
Street,  London,  174;  world  concern 
over  his  illness,  132;  his  appeal 
to  youth,  136;  his  emphasis  on 
instinct  rather  than  will,  135; 
his  contributions  to  The  Dial 
gathered  but  not  allowed  to  be 
republished,  134;  the  great  feast 
in  his  family  was  not  Christmas 
but  Thanksgiving,  104;  his  trib- 
utes to  Alcott,  112;  his  eating, 
drinking  and  smoking  habits,  98; 
details  about  his  mother  and  her 
family,  97;  the  unity  in  his 
prose  writings — rhetorical  and 
logical,  159;  his  genius  ex- 
pressed by  the  Aeolian  harp  and 
the  pine  tree,  159;  his  failure 
as  a  speechmaker — a  blunderer  and 
stammerer,  158;  his  appearance  in 
middle  life,  158;  the  charm  of  the 
earliest  of  his  poems,  61;  his  re- 
marks considered  "the  most  amazing 
nonsense,"  60;  his  philosophy 
gives  us  results  instead  of  pro- 
cesses, 60;  his  memorable  sen- 
tences, 60;  the  excellence  and 
limitations  of  his  poetry,  60; 
the  sincerity  of  his  prose;  the 
spontaneity  of  his  poetry,  60; 
sonnet  for  his  77th  birthday,  58; 
his  77th  birthday  recognized,  73; 
said  to  milk  his  own  two  cows  and 
share  it  with  his  neighbors,  73; 
his  income  said  to  be  $900  a  year, 
73;  his  77th  birthday  noted,  72; 
his  early  tribute  to  Channing's 
poetic  genius,  121;  an  announce- 
ment of  his  lectures  in  New  York 
at  the  Freeman  Place  Chapel,  200; 
his  Anti-Slavery  Lecture  in  New 
York,  198;  unscrupulous  printers 
of  his  works  in  England,  140; 
pirated  editions  of  his  works, 
140;  manuscripts  of  his  works  on 
exhibition,  140;  twelve  of  May 
Alcott' s  unpublished  sketches  in 
sepia  of  scenes  about  his  home, 
140;  his  pears,  149;  to  Carlyle 
on  his  home  life,  149;  his  life 
at  Harvard  College,  148;  his  early 
teaching  experiences,  148;  his 
early  poor  health,  148;  an  account 
of  his  early  poverty,  147-148;  a 
glimpse  of  his  home  life  during 
childhood  in  Boston,  147;  facsim- 
ile of  his  letter  to  Mary  Moody 
Emerson,  dated  Boston,  Feb.  28, 
1816,  146;  a  MS.  of  his  poem, 
"The  Adirondacs,"  144;  his  habit 
of  crooning  rhymes  as  he  walked, 
143;  his  early  lecturing,  150; 
his  appearance  as  a  lecturer,  150; 


his  obituary  in  the  Concord  Free- 
man,  162;  names  of  those  attending 
his  funeral,  162;  recollections  of 
his  early  years  by  J.  F.  Clarke, 
161;  account  of  his  funeral,  160; 
a  private  funeral  service  at  his 
home,  160;  his  dependence  upon 
translations  of  world  literature, 
138;  his  lapse  of  memory  and  the 
incident  of  the  umbrella,  138;  his 
unpublished  MSS.,  140;  his  relig- 
ion best  expressed  in  the  pulpit 
by  Theodore  Parker,  139;  his  debt 
to  Dr.  Channing,  139;  his  early 
Boston  lectures  borrowed  by  Dr. 
Channing' s  daughter  and  read  to 
him,  139;  his  tribute  to  Dr.  Chan- 
ning, 139;  some  of  his  unpublished 
letters,  142;  his  hike  to  the  Con- 
necticut River  at  the  age  of  20, 
142;  his  opinion  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker, 141;  his  portrait  by  Cardezo, 
140;  Sanborn  anticipated  his  com- 
ing death,  158;  on  his  own  poetry, 
158;  his  annual  address  to  his 
fellow-townsmen  at  the  Town  Hall, 
157;  his  distaste  for  shorthand 
reporters,  157;  his  first  public 
lectures,  157;  his  translation  of 
the  fifth  bucolic  of  Virgil,  157; 
three  of  his  former  parishioners: 
Mrs.  Dana,  Mrs.  Lothrop  and  Mrs. 
Butter field,  156;  his  inheritance 
from  ancestors  for  whom  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life  had  great 
value,  240;  the  element  of  sur- 
prise enters  into  his  idea  of 
beauty,  240;  his  limitations  from 
the  Christian  viewpoint,  156; 
Boston  pays  homage  to  his  memory 
in  1903,  153;  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  his  study,  152;  his  lit- 
erary methods — how  he  composed, 
5,  65,  72;  his  house  and  garden 
described,  8-9,  11,  72,  123,  164; 
-  -  -  -  -  obituaries  of  E. ,  126, 
179-181,  188,  193;  British  obit- 
uaries of  E.,131,  174,  182;  D.  C. 
French's  bust  of  E. ,  8,  13-14, 
158,  169;  lecture  by  E. ,  3; 
Thoreau  destroyed  many  of  his 
poems  because  they  did  not  please 
E.,  86;  Thoreau's  letters  to  F,. , 
86;  a  visit  to  E.  at  77,  55;  Brad- 
laugh's  first  interview  with  E., 
18;  heredity  behind  E.,  16;  books 
and  articles  on  E. ,  68ff.;  Words- 
worth excited  no  reverence  in  E's 
mind,  67;  E.  R.  Wiswell's  visit 
to  E. ,  41;  Hawthorne  seen  at  E's 
home,  43;  Prof.  Gilmore's  lecture 
on  E. ,  23;  J.  M.  Manning  on  E's 
pantheism,  24;  an  "Emersonian 
sermon"  appears  in  Alton  Locke  by 
Charles  Kingsley,  129;  young  peo- 
ple spend  a  day  with  E. ,  129;  to 
judge  him  as  a  thinker  one  should 
have  heard  him  as  a  lecturer,  128; 
literary  appreciation  of  E.  is  not 
altogether  easy,  127;  it  would  be 
hard  to  pick  out  half  a  dozen  con- 
secutive lines  not  disfigured  by 
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some  capital  defect  of  form  or 
phrase,  127;  tributes  to  E.  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Mass.  Historical  Soci- 
ety, 127;  two  hours  with  E. ,  15; 
Alcott's  views  on  E. ,  5;  the  final 
estimate  of  E. ,  165;  Phidias  had 
not  a  more  sensitive  feeling  for 
form  in  his  art  than  E.  in  his, 
176;  our  distance  from  E.,  136;  we 
have  passed  beyond  the  need  of  lis- 
tening to  E.,  136;  three  glimpses 
of  E.,  136;  Minot  Pratt's  said  to 
be  the  first  marriage  he  solemn- 
ized at  the  Second  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, 109;  Sanborn's  reminiscences 
of  E. ,  98;  if  there  had  been  no 
E.  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should 
ever  have  heard  of  Thoreau,  204; 
Eastman  Johnson's  portrait  of  E. 
made  for  Longfellow,  140;  Louisa 
Alcott's  early  dealings  with  E. , 
148;  Albee's  interview  with  E. 
in  1852,  160;  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner on  E. ,  167;  Tyndall's  sug- 
gestion that  a  statue  of  E.  be 
erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment , 
167;  Thoreau's  poems  are  unmiti- 
gated doggerel  like  E's,  168; 
rare  E.  relics  displayed  at  the 
Centennial,  140;  E.  memorabilia  on 
exhibit,  140;  Stacy  Tolman's  cray- 
on portrait  of  E. ,  158;  anecdotes 
about  E.,  157;  Concord's  history 
is  that  of  E.  and  his  forebears, 
157;  George  Sand's  attempt  to 
carry  out  E's  theory  of  genius, 
241;  Sanborn's  paralled  between  E. 
and  Theodore  Parker,  156;  the  prin- 
ciple of  relativity  operates  in  E. , 
240;  Thoreau's  estrangement  from 
E.,  239;  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences between  E.  and  Thoreau,  239; 
the  old  pulpit  which  E.  used  is 
preserved,  155;  the  teaching  and 
influence  of  E. ,  154;  Boston  pas- 
tors who  preached  upon  E.  yester- 
day, 154;  "A  Bibliography  of  E.", 
67ff.;-  -  -  -  -  "Address  at  Divin- 
ity College,"  139;  "Address  to 
Kossuth,"  158;  "The  American  Schol- 
ar," 135,  139,  143;  "Boston  Hymn," 
61;  "Brahma,"  6,  24,  57,  101;  "The 
Character  of  Socrates,"  64;  "Con- 
cord Hymn,"  61,  151;  "Culture,"  11, 
201;  "Dirge,"  56;  "Each  and  All," 
23;  English  Traits,  16-17,  65; 
"Experience,"  159;  "A  Fable,"  24; 
"Farming,"  65;  "Hermione,",  240; 
"Historical  Address,"  19;  "Histor- 
ical Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in 
Massachusetts,"  22,  140,  164; 
"Hymn"  ("We  love  the  venerable 
house"),  172;  "Illusions,"  159; 
"Immortality,"  56;  "Man  of  the 
World,"  144;  "May  Day,"  24 ^'Memo- 
ry," 21;  "Montaigne"  tr.  into  Ger- 
man, 69;  Nature ,  4,  19,  59,  127; 
"New  England  Life  and  Letters," 
164;  "New  Poetry,"  121;  "Ode  Sung 
in  the  Town  Hall,"  61;  "Ode  to 
Beauty,"  240;  "The  Over-Soul"  ana- 
lyzed, 160;  Parnassus ,  120,  163; 


"Perpetual  Forces,"  25,  65; 
"Plato,"  57,  65;  "The  Poet,"  140; 
"The  Preacher,"  22,  70;  "Preach- 
ing," 26;  "The  Present  State  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,"  64;  "The  Prob- 
lem," 24,  61-62,  191;  Representa- 
tive Men,  65;  "Self-Reliance,"  18, 
129,  139,  141;  "Shakespeare,"  65; 
"Society,"  144;   "Sovereignty  of 
Ethics,"  19-20,  25,  70;  "The 
Sphinx,"  139;  "The  Tea  Party  Cen- 
tennial," 18;  "Threnody,"  149; 
"Without  God,"  57;  "Woman,"  138; 
"The  World-Soul,"  60-61;  See  also 
under  "Mr."  and  "Ralph." 

EMERSON,  RUTH  HASKINS  (MRS.  WILLIAM), 
97;  baptized  in  Trinity  Church, 
Boston  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Par- 
ker, 97;  her  mother  was  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  an  original  member  of 
the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  97; 
sketch  of  her  life,  22;  her  prayer 
book  used  at  R.  W.  E's  funeral, 
164 

EMERSON,  THOMAS,  builder  of  the  Em- 
erson homestead  in  Ipswich,  Mass., 
140 

EMERSON,  WALDO,  149 

EMERSON,  REV.  WILLIAM,  R.  W.  E's 
grandfather,  whose  diary  records 
the  Battle  of  Concord,  10,  19,  69 

EMERSON,  REV.  WILLIAM,  father  of  R. 
W.  E.,  4,  22,  97 

EMERSON,  WILLIAM,  brother  of  R.  W.  E. , 
23,  64,  148 

EMERSON,  WILLIAM,  mathematician  of 
Durham,  England,  16 

"EMERSON,"  70,  176 

"EMERSON  A  LUXURY,  NOT  A  NECESSITY," 
155 

"EMERSON:  A  TRIBUTE,"  156 

"EMERSON  AND  HARVARD,"  139 

"EMERSON  AND  INSTINCT,"  135 

"EMERSON  AND  ORIENTAL  THOUGHT,"  138 

"EMERSON  AND  THOREAU,"  236,  239 

"EMERSON  ANNIVERSARY,"  141 

"EMERSON  AS  A  POET,"  159 

"EMERSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  FORCE,"  156 

"EMERSON  AS  A  SPIRITUAL  FORCE,"  155 

"EMERSON  AS  MAN,  TEACHER  AND  WOR- 
SHIPPER," 156 

"EMERSON  AT  CONCORD,"  16 

EMERSON- BROWNING  CLUB,  100 

EMERSON  CENTENNIAL,  134,  140 

EMERSON  COMMEMORATION  at  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy,  158 

"EMERSON  DAY"  at  Concord,  137;  at 
the  Greenacre  School,  239 

EMERSON  FAMILY,  167;  their  English 
progenitors,  16 

EMERSON  HOUSE,  143,  171 

"EMERSON  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS— A  MANU- 
SCRIPT POEM,"  144 

"EMERSON,  PARKER,  CHANNING,"  139 

EMERSON  PIONEER  PUBLISHERS,  140 

"EMERSON  PRACTICAL,"  155 

"EMERSON,  PROPHET  OF  UNITARIANSIM," 
150 

"EMERSON  REMINISCENCES,"  157 

EMERSON  SCHOOL,  161,  163 

"EMERSON  TAKES  THE  ROAD,"  142 


"EMERSON  THE  INSPIRER,"  155 
"EMERSON  WAS  FIRST,"  156 
"EMERSON  WOULD  BE  PLEASED,"  143 
EMERSONIANA,  exhibited,  140,  151 
EMERSONIANISM,  breeds  the  giant  that 

destroys  itself,  62 
EMERSONIANIANS,  18 
"EMERSON'S  CLUB,"  those  attending 

it  every  Monday  evening,  196 
"EMERSON'S  FRIENDS,"  140 
"EMERSON'S  ILLNESS,"  132 
"EMERSON'S  LIFE  AND  WORK,"  127 
"EMERSON'S  'MOUSE-TRAP'  ,"  134 
"EMERSONS  AT  HOME,  THE,"  20 
EMERY,  SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  JR.,  169 
ENDYMION,  13 
ENNECKING,  JOHN  J. ,  102 
"ENTHUSIASTS  OF  THOREAU,"  236 
EPISCOPAL  ACADEMY,  in  Cheshire, 

Conn. ,  46 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  37,  121,  125-126, 
137,  142,  162.   See  also  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 
EPISCOPALIANS,  46,  138;  introduced 
the  observance  of  the  Christmas 
festival,  102 
EPITAPHS,  3 
ERDMANN,  BENNO,  54 
ETHICS,  20 

EVANS,  REV.  DANIEL,  134 
EVENINGS  IN  THE  LIBRARY,  69 
EVERETT,  EDWARD,  5,  22,  64,  140, 

191 
EVOLUTION,  20,  156;  and  Emerson, 

24 
EYEBALL,  transparent  e.,  58 
EYES,  power  of  e. ,  15 


F.,  E.  M. ,  "Henry  Thoreau's  Moth- 
er," 84,  210 

"FAIR  HARVARD,"  229,  237 

FAIR  MAID  OF  CONCORD,  142 

FALGUIERE,  JEAN  ALEXANDRE  JOSEPH, 
sculptor  and  painter,  74 

FALL  OF  MAN,  how  the  Alcott  girls 
dramatized  it  and  the  expulsion 
from  Eden,  76 

FALSTAFF  INN,  36 

"FAMOUS  WOMEN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  HIS- 
TORY," 97 

FARMER,  SARAH  JANE,  founder  of  the 
Greenacre  Summer  Conferences ,  101 

FARMERS'  CLUB,  THE,  141;  its  liter- 
ary aspects  as  well  as  its  prac- 
tical ones,  141;  its  surviving 
records  and  the  papers  read  be- 
fore it,  141 

FARNUM,  GEORGE  R. ,  "Pertinent  Words 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  141 

FARR0N,  GEORGE,  12 

FAST  DAYS,  104 

FATE,  eyes  that  are  full  of  f.,  15 

"FATES"  (MICHAEL  ANGELO) 

FAUNTLEROY,  LITTLE  LORD,  in  the 
"Play  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  76 

FELTON,  SEPTIMIUS,  34;  where  his 
red  flower  grew,  43 

FEMALE  WRITERS,  119 
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FEMININE  ETHICS,  38 

FENELON,  FRANCOIS  DE  SALIGNAC,  Se- 
lections, 119 

FESSENDEN,  WILLIAM  PITT,  37 

FEUDALISM,  had  a  basis  of  truth,  16 

FICHTE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  13,  54 

FICTION,  33;  psychological  school 
of  f.,  33 

FIELDS,  ANNIE  (MRS.  JAMES  T.),  96, 
144,  160 

FIELDS,  JAMES  THOMAS,  10,  80,  117; 
at  Hawthorne ' s  funeral ,  2 

"FINDING  HER  PLACE,"  76 

FIRESIDE  CLUB,  of  Concord,  170 

FISCHER,  KUNO,  54 

FISKE,  A.  H.,  119 

FISKE,  JOHN,  and  Cape  Cod,  236 

FITCHBURG  RAILROAD,  2 

FITZGERALD,  EDWARD,  120 

FLANNERY,  J.  J. ,  12 

FLAXMAN,  JOHN,  Emerson  resembles 
F.,  67 

FLINT,  REV.  DR.,  "Hymn,"  153 

FLOWER  PEOPLE,  43 

FLOWER'S  MAGAZINE,  9 

FOLLEN,  REV.  DR.  N.  S. ,  155,  160 

FOLSOM,  MRS.  ABIGAIL,  96 

FOOTE,  ARTHUR,  "Te  Deum,"  156 

FOOTE,  REV.  HENRY  WILDER,  86 

FORBES,  EDITH  EMERSON  (MRS.  WM.  H.) , 
7,  123,  160,  163 

FORBES,  J.  MALCOLM,  160 

FORBES,  RALPH,  86,  160 

FORBES,  WILLIAM  HATHAWAY,  86,  160 

FORCE,  the  greatest  f .  was  a  wom- 
an's eye  upon  her  lover,  15 

FORSTER,  MR. ,  18 

FORSTER,  W.  E.,  183 

FOSS,  MR.,  50-51 

F0SS,  SAM  WALTER,  100;  his  poetry 
considered,  100;  a  poet  who  will 
have  greater  fame  after  death 
than  in  life,  100;  "The  House 
by  the  Side  of  the  Road,"  100 

"FOUR  PAPERS  FROM  THE  BOSTON 
COURIER,"  69 

FOURIER,  FRANCOIS  MARIE  CHARLES, 
22,  141;  and  Brook  Farm,  108 

FOURIERISM,  109,  113 

FOX,  GEORGE,  ?17,  20 

FRAMINGHAM  ACADEMY,  107 

FRANCIS,  REV.  DR.  C0NVERS,  111,  141; 
on  Quinet's  placing  Emerson  among 
the  world's  true  seers  and  proph- 
ets, 73 

FRANK  LESLIE'S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS- 
PAPER, 188 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN,  155;  and  the 
Darwin  family,  128 

FRANKLIN,  THOMAS,  relative  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  128 

FRASER'S  MAGAZINE,  68 

FREE  ACADEMY,  ROCHESTER,  23 

FREE  DEMOCRACY,  197 

FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION,  26; 
will  memorialize  Emerson,  134 

FREEMAN,  MR.,  50-51 

FREEMAN,  MARSHALL,  99 

FREEMAN,  WATSON,  JR. ,  99 

FRENCH,  DANIEL  CHESTER,  13,  69,  229, 
236;  his  bust  of  Emerson,  14,  158, 


169;  his  bust  of  Alcott,  14;  his 
sculpture  of  Justice,  Power  and 
Plenty,  13;  Thoreau  meeting  held 
in  his  studio,  237;  "The  Minute 
Man,"  4 

FRENCH,  JUDGE  HENRY  F. ,  formerly  of 
Exeter,  3,  13,  141 

FRIENDSHIP,  63 

"FRIENDSHIPS  OF  HAWTHORNE,"  92 

FRINGED  GENTIAN,  169 

FRISWELL,  J.  H. ,  Modern  Men  of  Let- 
ters, 68 

FROLIC  CLUB,  of  Concord,  169 

FROST,  REV.  BARZILLAI,  a  biographi- 
cal sketch,  107 

FROTHINGHAM,  NATHANIEL  LANGDON,  22 

FROTHINGHAM,  OCTAVIUS  BROOKS,  129; 
Life  of  Theodore  Parker,  68; 
Transcendentalism  in  New  England, 
68 

FROTHINGHAM,  REV.  PAUL  REVERE,  134, 
154;  "Emerson  as  a  Religious 
Force,"  156 

FROUDE,  JAMES  ANTHONY,  20;  "Science 
and  Theology,"  19;  Short  Studies, 
68 

FRUITLANDS,  45,  48,  111,  118 

FUCHSIA  GRACILIS,  story  of,  11 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW,  137 

FULLER,  ELLEN,  79 

FULLER,  FREDERICK  T. ,  contributes  to 
the  controversy  raised  by  a  pass- 
age in  Hawthorne's  Roman  diary,  79 

FULLER,  MARGARET,  23,  27-28,  40,  43, 
62,  66,  91,  111-112,  118,  122-123, 
127,  129,  131,  141,  145,  161,  192; 
the  "sibyl  of  Massachusetts,"  38; 
Emerson's  "mate"  and  the  only  wom- 
an who  could  "match"  him,  57;  and 
her  "transcendental  heifer,"  57; 
and  Hawthorne — several  articles  in 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  77; 
as  seen  by  Alcott,  5;  as  conver- 
sationalist, 11;  indicated  more 
than  she  performed;  her  personal- 
ity had  more  influence  than  her 
work,  57;  had  good  qualities  but 
her  friends  are  attempting  too 
much  in  trying  to  raise  her  to 
fame,  195;  very  peculiar  in  many 
ways,  193;  thought  to  be  an  ugly 
person,  159;  reads  in  Sleepy  Hol- 
low Cemetery,  157;  defended  against 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  criticisms, 
77;  was  esteemed  by  both  Hawthorne 
and  his  wife,  77;  had  not  much  in- 
tegrity or  purity  and  was  a  great 
humbug,  77;  had  a  strong  and 
coarse  nature  which  she  had  done 
her  utmost  to  refine,  77;  consid- 
ered herself  her  own  Redeemer,  if 
not  her  own  creator,  79;  has  at 
last  taken  her  place  with  the  num- 
berless other  dismal  frauds,  78; 
anecdote  of  her  and  Emerson  at 
Fanny  Ellsler's  dancing  exhibi- 
tion, 57;  conversation  on  her  at 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
38;  conversation  was  her  special 
gift,  5;  her  Memoirs  reviewed,  194; 
her  only  claim  to  distinction  is 


her  noble  bearing  when  the  King  of 
Terrors  approached,  194;  her  re- 
marks to  Alcott  on  the  education 
of  his  children,  75;  Emerson  on 
the  more  ugly  side  of  her  charac- 
ter, 78;  Carlyle's  opinion  of  her, 
78;  the  injustice  of  Hawthorne's 
judgment  of  her,  79;  Emerson's 
favorable  opinion  of  her,  77;  let- 
ter to  her  from  Sophia  Peabody, 
77;  her  leave-taking  of  Emerson 
described,  80;  her  character  seen 
from  a  friendly  standpoint,  79; 
her  love  of  children,  79;  her 
opinions  of  Hawthorne  expressed 
in  her  diary,  79;  what  she  asked 
for  women,  138;  "Emerson  and 
Others,"  68;  "Emerson's  Essays," 
68;  Life  Without  and  Within,  68; 
Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  5 

FURLONG,  CHARLES  N,  102 

FURNESS,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  HENRY,  86, 
160-161 

FUSEL I,  HENRY,  67 

FUTURE,  party  of  the  f.,  22 


GAGE,  ALFRED  P.,  174 

GALAXY,  THE,  2,  68 

GALTON,  FRANCIS,  16 

GAMES,  in  Concord,  169 

GANNETT,  REV.  DR.  EZRA  STILES,  139 

GANNETT,  REV.  WILLIAM  C. ,  156 

GARDNER,  CAPT. ,  241 

GARFIELD,  ROSE,  44 

GARLAND,  JAMES  B. ,  122 

GARNETT,  MUSCOE,  145 

GARNETT,  RICHARD,  his  letter  honor- 
ing Hawthorne,  96 

GARRISON,  FRANCIS  J.,  "Reminiscences 
of  Emerson,"  155 

GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOYD,  73-74,  93, 
107-108,  111,  155,  197 

GENIUS,  241 

GERMANS,  characterized,  53 

GERMANY,  influence  of,  22;  and 
Biblical  criticism,  139 

GHOSTS,  4 

GIDDINGS,  CONDUCTOR,  in  charge  of 
the  grounds  at  Walden,  3 

GIDDINGS,  JOSHUA  R. ,  197 

GIFTS,  originally  given  on  New 
Year's  Day  and  birthdays,  102 

GILBERT,  ARIADNE,  "More  Than  Con- 
querors: Louisa  M.  Alcott 's  Great 
Friend  and  Neighbor,"  147 

GILES,  HENRY,  194 

GILFILLAN,  REV.  GEORGE,  on  Emerson's 
theology,  24;  Literary  Portraits, 
68 

GILMAN,  GARDINER,  100 

GILMAN  FARM,  100 

GILMORE,  JOSEPH  HENRY,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  on  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  America's  greatest 
writer  of  fiction,  33;  his  lecture 
on  Emerson,  23 

GIPSIES,  148 

GLADSTONE,  WILLIAM  EWART,  82 
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GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY,  Rectorship  of, 
18-19 

GLEANER,  her  fictional  account  of 
the  Hawthornes ,  30 

GLOTTIANS,  18 

GOBELIN  CARPET,  3 

GODEY'S  MAGAZINE,  194 

GOETHE,  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON,  18, 
57,  71,  99,  103,  166,  168,  176, 
241;  and  the  Book  of  Job,  139; 
wrote:  "Thought  enlarges;  action 
narrows,"  53;  his  correspondence 
with  a  child,  75;  his  advice  from 
the  prologue  to  Faust,  60;  his 
limitations,  59;  Emerson's  anec- 
dote concerning  him,  67;  Wilhelm 
Meister,  53,  69,  117 

GOLDEN  RULE,  175 

GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER,  29 

GONDOMAR,  194 

GOODRICH,  SAMUEL  GRISWOLD  ("PETER 
PARLEY"),  32-33,  59 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  144 

GOODWIN,  REV.  HERSEY  BRADFORD,  12, 
75 

GORELY,  JEAN,  "Emerson  Takes  the 
Road,"  142-143 

GORHAM,  DR.  DAVID  WOOD,  64 

GOUGH,  JOHN  B. ,  117 

GOULD,  BENJAMIN  A. ,  16 

GOULD,  JAY,  38 

GOUNOD,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  Faust, 
18 

GOURD IN,  JOHN  GAILLARD  KEITH,  64 

GOVE,  EDWARD,  102 

GRAHAM,  DR.  SYLVESTER,  111 

GRANT,  ROBERT,  96 

GRANT,  GEN.  ULYSSES  SIMPSON,  38, 
163 

GRAPES,  11,  142,  165 

GRAY,  ARTHUR,  his  landscapes,  28 

GRAY,  DR.  ASA,  110,  160 

GRAY,  BILLY,  93 

GRAY  NUNS,  76 

GREAVES,  JAMES  P.,  45,  111 

GREELEY,  HORACE,  12,  122,  194,  197, 
199;  his  tribute  to  Margaret 
Fuller,  77 

GREEN,  DR.  MILBREY,  126 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  MORGAN,  9 

GREENACRE  SUMMER  CONFERENCE,  98, 
101,  178,  239 

GREENE,  CALVIN  H. ,  "An  Opinion  of 
Thoreau's,"  189 

GREENE,  GEN.  NATHANIEL,  11 

GREENLEAF,  REV.  PATRICK  HENRY,  37 

GREENOUGH,  HORATIO,  157 

GREY,  LORD,  59 

GREYLOCK,  GODFREY.   See  J.  E.  A. 
Smith. 

GRIESBACH,  JOHANN  JACOB,  Novum 
Testamentum,  65 

GRIFFIN,  GERALD,  wrote  on  the  Sis- 
ter of  Charity,  76 

GRIFFITH,  MR. ,  73 

GRIMM,  HERMAN,  on  Emerson's  great 
influence,  71;  Neue  Essays,  68 

GROUT,  REV.  HENRY  M. ,  12,  160,  168 

GUARDIA  CIVICA,  77 

GURNEY,  PROFESSOR,  119 

"GUY  LIVINGSTONE,"  7 


H 


H.,  A.  B.,  12;  "Hawthorne's  Homes," 
27-28 

H. ,  E.  W. ,  "Hawthorne's  Last  Hos- 
telry," 99 

HAFIZ,  17,  139 

HAGAR,  GEORGE  B. ,  86 

HAGBURN,  ROBERT,  44 

HALE,  REV.  DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT,  18, 
91,  96,  134,  172 

HALE,  JOHN  P.,  197 

HALL,  DR.,  19 

HALL,  S.  C. ,  Memories ,  67 

HALL  OF  FAME,  Emerson  in,  156 

HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER,  104 

HANCOCK,  MRS.  JOHN,  108 

HANCOCK,  GEN.  WINFIELD  SCOTT,  74 

HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  69 

HANNA,  REV.  H.  K. ,  Episcopal  rector 
of  Concord,  138-139 

HARBOUR,  J.  L.,  102 

HARDY,  THOMAS,  83 

HARGIS,  MR. ,  48 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  187 

HARPER'S  BAZAAR,  105,  107 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  39,  68,  84,  126, 
137 

HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  201 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  43,  176 

HARRINGTON,  JONATHAN,  191 

HARRIS,  AMANDA  B.,  "Thoreau's  Her- 
mitage," 40 

HARRIS,  DR.  WILLIAM  T0RREY,  13-15, 
39,  98,  123,  125,  137,  160,  169, 
241;  on  the  relation  of  philosoph- 
ic thinking  to  practical  action, 
53;;  establishes  his  new  home  in 
Concord,  54;  described,  53;  hon- 
ored when  about  to  leave  St .  Louis , 
52;  purchases  a  home  in  Concord, 
56;  furnishings  of  his  Concord 
study,  54;  his  collection  of  books 
on  stenography  and  shorthand,  54; 
his  success  in  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  53;  a  letter  of 
credit  for  $1,000  given  him  for 
travel  abroad,  53;  a  review  of 
his  methods  and  aims,  53-54;  his 
lecture  on  Sartor  Resartus  before 
the  Social  Circle,  163;  "The 
Unity  in  Emerson's  Prose  Writings," 
138,  159 

HARTE,  BRET,  117 

HARTFORD,  CONN. ,  High  School  Alumni 
Assn. ,  56 

HARTFORD  COURANT,  56,  70-71,  167 

HARTFORD  TIMES,  55 

HARTINGTON,  LORD,  82 

HARTLEY,  DAVID,  140 

HARTZELL,  REV.  J.  HAZARD,  172 

HARVARD,  JOHN,  237 

HARVARD  DIVINITY  SCHOOL,  22 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  7,  37,  148;  in 
Emerson's  early  years,  140;  Emer- 
son and,  139;  asked  to  send  a 
crew  for  the  Oxford-Cambridge 
boat  race,  33 

HASKELL,  ELLIS,  47 

HASKINS,  MISSES,  nieces  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haskins ,  142 


HASKINS,  JOHN,  a  Tory,  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  King's 
Chapel,  22,  97 

HASKINS,  REV.  SAMUEL,  for  60  years 
rector  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn,  Emerson's 
cousin,  142,  162-163 

HASKINS,  REV.  SAMUEL  MOODY,  read 
burial  service  at  Emerson's  grave, 
86 

HATHORNE,  JUDGE,  95 

HAVEN,  BP.  GILBERT,  172 

HAWTHORNE,  BEATRIX,  granddaughter 
of  the  novelist,  91-93,  95 

HAWTHORNE,  MISS  E.  M. ,  Hawthorne's 
surviving  sister,  29 

HAWTHORNE,  HILDEGARDE,  92;  shows 
the  results  of  heredity,  84;  "A 
Legend  of  Sonora,"  84 

HAWTHORNE,  JULIAN,  28,  75,  91,  94, 
160,  226;  "tall,  handsome  and 
fine-looking,"  11;  on  the  Oxford- 
Cambridge  boat  race,  33;  corrects 
romantic  fancies  concerning  his 
father's  family,  30;  will  send  a 
paper  to  be  read  at  the  Hawthorne 
Centennial,  92;  more  bitter 
against  Margaret  Fuller  than  his 
father — and  shows  bad  taste,  81; 
has  failed  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  son  of  his  father,  84; 
has  been  a  distinct  disappoint- 
ment, 84;  factors  that  have  under- 
mined his  popularity  and  fame,  7; 
his  protest  against  Lathrop's  A 
Study  of  Hawthorne,  28;  Concord 
is  the  setting  for  his  Bressant, 
43;  his  mother  objected  to  his 
many  social  diversions  at  San- 
born's school,  103;  his  letter  to 
Lowell  on  their  famous  interview, 
83;  Bressant,  7,  29,  166;  "Haw- 
thorne and  Margaret  Fuller,"  78; 
"Hawthorne's  Later  Life  in  Con- 
cord," 93,  95;  Idolatry,  84;  "Mr. 
Hawthorne  and  His  Critics,"  80; 
"Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  Rejoins," 
78-79;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his 
Wife,  78 
HAWTHORNE,  MARIE  LOUISE,  104-105 
HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL,  1,  7-9,  11, 
14,  41,  59,  63,  68-69,  72,  109, 
115,  119,  129,  134,  142-143,  148, 
157,  162,  166,  168-169,  171,  176, 
192,  226;  among  our  younger  crit- 
ics, 94;  in  his  lonely  dreams,  60, 
as  seen  by  Alcott,  5;  on  Walden's 
transparent  water,  40;  on  the 
years  of  his  early  married  life, 
38;  on  the  standing  committee  of 
the  Athenaeum  Society,  37;  on 
Ellery  Channing's  literary  worth, 
121;  at  Bowdoin,  31;  at  Emerson's 
tea-party,  32;  at  Emerson's  Monday 
Club,  196-197;  and  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody,  81;  and  Italy,  93;  and 
Ellery  Channing,  121;  and  animals, 
6;  and  the  Civil  War,  34;  and  the 
Concord  River,  3;  and  politics, 
199;  and  Thoreau,  38-39;  and  his 
consulate  at  Liverpool — an  edito- 
rial, 199;  a  morbid  anatomist  of 
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men  and  nature — a  psychologist  of 
no  mean  power,  34;  a  romancer,  not 
a  novelist,  33;  at  times  morbid 
and  misanthropic;  at  other  times, 
sportive  and  fanciful,  35;  an  ide- 
alist but  came  too  late  to  Concord 
to  come  under  Emerson's  influence, 
57;  a  private  in  the  cadet  company 
at  Bowdoin,  95;  the  obscurest  man 
of  letters  in  America,  93;  our 
greatest  prose  stylist  and  romanc- 
er, 94;  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
minds  we  have  ever  had  in  America, 
83;  called  "the  prose  poet,"  33; 
has  contempt  for  "the  novel  with  a 
purpose, "33;  often  played  nurse  in 
Salem,  32;  described  during  his 
days  at  the  Old  Manse,  31;  never 
laughed,  31;  accused  of  being  a 
flirt  and  a  drunkard,  30;  de- 
scribed by  W.  E.  Channing,  38; 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  37; 
wrote  excellent  Latin  themes,  37; 
smiled  but  did  not  laugh,  37;  is  a 
born  Condamine  of  the  secrets  of 
nature;  in  the  Middle  Ages  he 
would  have  been  Paracelsus,  201; 
"has  a  feminine  way  of  treating 
his  subject,"  98;  looks  like  a 
boned  pirate,  98;  had  the  immiti- 
gable Puritan  conscience,  95; 
changes  in  his  socialability  after 
his  stay  abroad,  95;  in  1820  he 
published  seven  issued  of  The  Spec- 
tator, 104;  loved  the  sea,  104; 
member  of  the  Athenaeum  Society 
at  Bowdoin,  105;  shocks  every  sense 
of  propriety  by  his  appearance  as 
a  political  wrangler,  195;  called 
the  Charles  Lamb  of  the  American 
Counting  Room,  195;  has  forsaken 
his  calling  in  writing  a  life  of 
Pierce,  195;  called  New  England's 
Chaucer,  93;  had  the  strangest  and 
most  original  imagination  of  his 
day  in  any  language,  93;  retiring 
in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life, 
he  was  tempestuous  and  irresistible 
when  roused,  93;  ranks  with  Shake- 
speare 94;  has  never  had  a  cult 
like  Emerson  or  Whitman,  94;  the 
kinds  of  people  he  liked  and  dis- 
liked, 94;  realized  that  America 
has  an  antiquity,  94;  tapped  the 
unexhausted  wealth  of  Puritan  tra- 
ditions, 94;  was  anti-progressive, 
81;  was  severe  on  his  women  and 
did  not  like  intellectual  ones,  81; 
defended  in  his  judgment  of  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  78;  projected  himself 
into  Miles  Coverdale  in  the  Blithe- 
dale  Romance,  79;  again  defended 
in  his  judgment  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
79;  despised  the  Lincoln  admini- 
stration, 76;  believed  that  slavery 
might  be  prolonged  for  another 
hundred  years,  76;  dedicates  Our 
Old  Home  to  Pres.  Franklin  Pierce, 
76;  said  that  Margaret  Fuller  was 
welcome  to  stay  in  the  Old  Manse, 
77;  his  grave  and  funeral  de- 
scribed, 2  his  story  attributed  to 


Lowell  about  the  British  soldier, 
4;  his  old  home  in  Concord,  4;  his 
habits.  6;  his  life  at  the  Old 
Manse,  8;  his  MS.  of  the  Doliver 
Romance  left  unfinished  at  his 
death — once  laid  on  his  coffin,  2, 
8,  11;  his  "Wayside"  and  grave, 
10;  his  references  to  the  Concord 
River,  13;  his  notebooks,  34;  an 
analysis  of  his  genius,  34;  his 
humor,  pathos  and  satire,  34;  his 
style,  34;  sketch  of  his  life,  33; 
his  career  influenced  by  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  33;  his  si- 
lence more  poetic  and  fascinating 
than  brilliant  discourse,  32;  the 
isolation  of  his  grave,  31;  his 
aversion  to  having  a  biography 
written  about  him,  29;  his  spiri- 
tual vicissitudes,  29;  his  homes, 
27;  his  last  residence,  44;  the 
hill  where  he  walked  with  his 
visions,  44;  his  shyness  was  "al- 
most an  insanity,"  43;  the  con- 
dition of  his  grave,  43;  his  let- 
ter introducing  Thoreau  to  Epes 
Sargent,  43;  his  English  compo- 
sitions at  Bowdoin,  37;  his  col- 
lege versifying,  37;  sketch  of 
his  life  at  Bowdoin,  36;  his 
friends  and  classmates  at  Bowdoin, 
36;  his  military  training,  36;  a 
critical  appraisal  of  him  and  his 
creative  work  in  the  New  York 
Times ,  200;  the  importance  of  his 
prefaces,  201;  his  mysticism  is 
not  like  that  of  Poe,  201;  his 
funeral  recalled,  160;  his  inter- 
est in  animals,  166;  his  recep- 
tion at  the  Emerson  home  follow- 
ing his  return  from  Europe,  95, 
98;  what  his  penetrating  eyes 
saw,  99;  his  sentiments  on  slav- 
ery, 96;  his  remarks  on  Alcott, 
96;  his  characterization  of  Ho- 
ratio Bridge,  95;  his  bond  to 
Jonathan  Cilley  regarding  mar- 
riage— a  barrel  of  Madeira,  95; 
his  two  natures :  one  of  an  inti- 
mate and  affectionate  companion; 
the  other,  of  the  conscientious 
or  severe  judge,  95;  his  close 
friends  at  Bowdoin  described,  95; 
his  friendships,  95;  his  reaction 
to  Brook  Farm,  109;  his  early 
poem  on  the  freezing  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tarbox  and  the  drowning  of 
Mrs.  Knight  and  her  babe,  104; 
his  first  journalistic  efforts, 
104;  his  portrait  in  the  Essex 
Institute,  105;  his  record  of  a 
college  club — the  Potato  Club, 
105;  his  home  in  the  Berkshires, 
195;  announcement  in  the  N.  Y. 
Times  of  his  appointment  as  Con- 
sul to  Liverpool,  196;  his  pseu- 
donym was  "Miles  Coverdale,"  197; 
on  his  gloom,  91;  lived  in  a  pa- 
latial region  all  his  own,  93; 
significance  of  his  use  of  the 
supernatural,  93;  his  wonderful 


eyes,  93;  unveiling  a  tablet  in 
his  memory,  94;  his  life  at  Salem 
described,  94;  his  gloom,  94;  the 
greatest  mark  of  his  genius  indi- 
cated, 94;  one  of  his  strengths 
is  his  habitual  guardedness  of 
under-statement ,  94;  a  sarcastic 
bitterness  gleams  in  all  his 
works,  81;  his  uncomplimentary 
judgment  of  Margaret  Fuller  in 
his  Roman  Journal,  78;  quotations 
from  his  letters  in  praise  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  79;  his  remarks 
about  English  ladies,  80;  his 
characterization  of  Captain  Lee, 
80;  his  views  on  the  Civil  War, 
76;  his  defence  of  Pres.  Pierce 
and  his  belief  in  the  Union,  76; 
a  letter  concerning  his  dedica- 
tion to  Pres.  Pierce  to  be  sold 
at  auction,  76;  his  criticisms  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  77;  bust  of  H. , 
8;  remarks  of  E.  W.  Bull  on  H. , 
11;  something  Dantesque  about  him, 
34;  books  he  borrowed  from  the 
Salem  library,  33;  a  glimpse  of 
H. ,  29;  conversation  on  H.  at  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  38; 
Thyme  appraisal  of  him,  200;  how 
Emerson  regarded  H. ,  98;  Sanborn's 
reminiscences  of  H.  at  the  Green- 
acre  Conference,  98;  Margaret 
Fuller  was  Zenobia  in  the  Blithe- 
dale  Romance,  79;  his  habits,  6; 
Blithedale  Romance,  5-6,  8,  30, 
34,  43,  79-80,  166,  195;  The  Pol- 
liver  Romance,  28,  34;  Fanshawe , 
33,  37;  "Grandfather's  Chair," 
31;  "The  Hall  of  Fantasy,"  96; 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  6,  33- 
35;  Life  of  Pierce,  34,  195;  The 
Marble  Faun,  2,  34-35,  93,  201; 
"Moderate  Views"  (A  Poem),  104: 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  2,  10, 
13;  Our  Old  Home,  34;  "Profes- 
sional Philanthropists,"  29;  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  33,  83;  Septimius 
Felton,  34,  44;  Twice-Told  Tales, 
32-33,  95 

HAWTHORNE,  ROSE,  7,  11,  29,  43,  75, 
169;  not  allowed  to  attend  San- 
born's school,  103.   See  also 
under  Lathrop,  93 

HAWTHORNE,  SOPHIA  PEABODY  (MRS. 
NATHANIEL),  5,  28,  33,  77,  226; 
characterized,  43;  objected  to 
Julian's  social  diversions  at  San- 
born's school,  103;  to  Margaret 
Fuller,  77;  her  excisions  from  her 
husband's  journals,  78;  her  burial 
in  Kensal  Green,  London,  31 

HAWTHORNE,  UNA,  6-7,  11,  43,  75, 
79;  not  allowed  to  attend  San- 
born's school,  103;  story  about 
her  and  her  romance,  29;  how  she 
became  engaged  to  Storrow  Higgin- 
son,  103;  "Dead  Sunshine"  (A 
Poem),  135 

HAWTHORNE  CENTENNIAL,  in  Concord, 
91-93,  95 

HAWTHORNE  DAY,  38 
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HAWTHORNE  FAMILY,  43,  166 
"HAWTHORNE  IN  ITALY,"  92,  94 
"HAWTHORNE  ROMANCE,  THE,"  30 
"HAWTHORNE  TABLET,  THE,  "  94 
"HAWTHORNE'S  BOYHOOD  NEWSPAPER,"  104 
"HAWTHORNE'S  DAUGHTER,"  96 
"HAWTHORNE'S  FRIENDSHIPS,"  95 
"HAWTHORNE'S  LAST  HOSTELRY,"  99 
"HAWTHORNE'S  LATER  LIFE  IN  CONCORD," 

93-95 
"HAWTHORNE'S  PLACE  IN  LITERATURE," 

93-94 
"HAWTHORNE'S  WALK,"  a  brook  near 
Wayside,  43 

"HAWTHORNE'S  WORLD,"  93-94 

HAY,  JOHN,  96 

HAYES,  DR.  ISAAC  I.,  172 

HAYNE,  PAUL  HAMILTON,  "Emerson,"  65 

HAYWARD,  GEORGE,  12 

HAYWARD'S  POND,  219 

HEARD,  GRACE,  schoolteacher  and 
curator  of  Emerson's  house  and 
conductor  of  tours  in  it,  143 

HEARTBREAK  HILL,  140 

HECKER,  FR.  ISAAC  THOMAS,  109 

HEDGE,  REV.  FREDERIC  HENRY,  15,  40, 
62,  68,  111,  119,  141;  on  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  77;  "Emerson  the 
Philosopher  and  the  Poet,"  60 

HEGEL,  GEORG  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH,  13, 
24,  53-54 

HEGELIAN  PHILOSOPHY,  241 

HEINE,  HEINRICH,  Miss  Alcott  wrote 
letters  to  him  but  never  mailed 
them,  117 

HELPS,  ARTHUR,  183 

HEMLOCKS,  13 

HENRY,  PATRICK, 

"HENRY  D.  THOREAU,"  214 

HERALDS  OF  FREEDOM,  87 

HERBERT,  GEORGE,  118 

HERDER,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  VON,  138 

HERKLESS,  W.  ROBERTSON,  19 

HERMITS,  1,  3,  7,  10 

HERMOGENES,  101 

HEROES,  cult  of  h.  in  Emerson  and 
Carlyle,  68 

HERSEY,  SWERDENAU,  228 

HEWETT,  S.  C,  bone-setter,  phy- 
sician to  Emerson,  151 

HEYWOOD,  GEORGE,  Concord's  town 
clerk,  51,  160,  168 

HICKLING,  ELIZABETH  P.,  119 

HIGGINSON,  FRANK,  became  an  admi- 
ral in  the  Navy,  103 

HIGGINSON,  REV.  FRANCIS,  his 
portrait  in  the  State  House, 
128 

HIGGINSON,  SAMUEL  STORROW,  his 
character  and  abilities,  103 

HIGGINSON,  COL.  THOMAS  WENTWORTH, 
12,  41,  78,  92-93,  95,  134,  160, 
174,  234;  on  Thoreau,  40;  his 
address  at  the  Hawthorne  Cente- 
nary on  the  personal  side  of  the 
author,  91,  94;  "Emerson,"  68; 
"Emerson  as  the  Founder  of  a 
Literature,"  59-60;  "Women  and 
Men:  Louisa  Alcott,"  117 

HIGH  SCHOOL  VOICE,  230 

HILL,  JOHN  BOYNTON,  64 


HILL,  WILLIAM  BANCROFT,  "Emerson's 
College  Days,"  64 

"HILLSIDE,"  Alcott 's  home  near  the 
"Wayside,"  55,  72,  111.   See  also 
Wayside. 

HILLSIDE  CHAPEL,  13,  94,  241;  Mrs. 
Howe's  plea  for  its  preservation, 
94 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  3 

HITCHCOCK,  HENRY,  52 

HOAR,  EBENEZER  R0CKW00D,  judge  and 
attorney-general,  4,  7,  11-12, 
49,  51,  86,  ?99,  101,  103,  144, 
160,  165,  168;  his  tribute  to 
Emerson,  160;  his  remarks  at  Emer- 
son's funeral,  161;  his  letter  to 
the  Historical  Society  regarding 
Emerson,  127;  his  children  in  San- 
born's school,  103;  "Epitaph,"  69 

HOAR,  EDWARD,  7 

HOAR,  ELIZABETH,  7,  30;  her  bioogra- 
phy  of  Sarah  Bradford  Ripley,  39 

HOAR,  FLORENCE,  168 

HOAR,  GEORGE  FRISBIE,  U.S.  Senator, 
134;  "The  Life  of  a  Boy  Sixty 
Years  Ago,"  190 

HOAR,  ROCKWOOD,  12 

HOAR,  HON.  SAMUEL,  7,  30,  103,  107, 
118,  160,  165;  story  about  San- 
born, a  tramp  and  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, 56 

HOAR,  SHERMAN,  12 

HOAR  FAMILY,  167 

HOBART,  VICE  PRES.  GARRETT  A.,  74 

HOBBES,  THOMAS,  17 

HOLBROOK,  COLONEL,  102 

HOLBROOK,  MR.,  of  the  Boston  Custom- 
House,  50 

HOLBROOK,  JOSIAH,  12 

HOLDEN,  SILAS  H. ,  12 

HOLLAND,  FREDERICK  MAY,  "Lines  Read 
at  the  Celebration  of  Emerson's 
Birthday,"  136 

HOLLAND,  REV.  R.  A.,  of  Chicago, 
158 

HOLLISTER,  JOSEPH,  "Defender  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Doubts  Mouse-trap 
Words,"  133 

HOLMES,  JOHN,  brother  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  144 

HOLMES,  JOHN  HAYNES,  155 

HOLMES,  OLIVER  WENDELL,  61,  86,  96, 
116,  126,  160;  at  Hawthorne's 
funeral ,  2 ;  on  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  33;  on  being  inter- 
viewed, 83;  MS.  of  his  poem, 
"Dorothy  Q,"  11;  his  address  on 
Emerson  before  the  Mass.  Histori- 
cal Society,  127;  Emerson's  com- 
ments on  H. ,  19;  "Lines  to  George 
Peabody,"  23;  Metrical  Essay,  62 

HOLYOKE,  MR.,  of  Syracuse,  170 

HOME  JOURNAL,  41,  132 

"HOME,  SWEET  HOME,"  66 

HOMER,  18,  62 

HOMES  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.  69 

"HOMES  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS,"  88 

HOMILETICAL  STYLE,  140 

HOMOEOPATHY,  95 

HOOD,  THOMAS,  31 

HOOPER,  MRS.  ELLEN,  62 
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HOPKINS,  PRESIDENT,  of  Dartmouth 

College,  136 
HOPKINS,  PROF.  E.  M.  ,  74 
HOPKINS,  SAMUEL,  27 
HOPKINSON,  THOMAS,  107 
HORACE,  18 

H0RNBR0OKE,  REV.  F.  B. ,  139 
HORTON,  REV.  EDWARD  A.,  86,  160 
HOSMER,  ALFRED  W. ,  a  leading  mer- 
chant of  Concord,  142,  236-237; 
read  from  Thoreau  on  autumn,  229; 
"Anent  Thoreau,"  229 
HOSMER,  CYRUS,  105-106 
HOSMER,  DENSMORE,  12 
HOSMER,  EDMUND,  a  sturdy  farmer- 
neighbor  of  Emerson's,  89,  96, 
229 
HOSMER,  REV.  DR.  GEORGE  W. ,  172 
HOSMER,  H.  J. ,  160 
HOSMER,  HENRY,  106 
HOSMER,  HORACE  R. ,  "Reminiscences  of 

Thoreau"  (in  two  parts),  218-219 
HOSMER,  JANE,  tells  of  visiting 
Thoreau 's  shanty  at  Walden,  229; 
her  childhood  recollections  of 
Thoreau,  237 
HOSMER,  J.  F.,  12 

HOSMER,  JOSEPH,  an  ingenious  mechan- 
ic, ?51 
HOSMER,  LYDIA,  105 
HOSMER,  SARAH,  105-106 
HOTEL  BELLEVUE,  5 
H0THAM,  EDMOND  S. ,  the  new  hermit 
of  Walden  and  his  way  of  life,  1; 
Channing  wrote  a  poem  to  him,  122 
HOUSES,  in  the  early  days — their 

inconveniences ,  190 
HOW,  CAPT.  G.  P.,  4 
H0WADJI,  80 
HOWARD,  ARTHUR,  "Hawthorne's  Boyhood 

Newspaper , "  104 
HOWE,  DR.  ESTES,  144 
HOWE,  G.  P.,  160 

HOWE,  JULIA  WARD,  15,  18,  95,  116, 
122,  126,  137,  159;  pleads  for 
preservation  of  Hillside  Chapel, 
94;  her  defence  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  38;  "Hawthorne's  World," 
91-94;  "Modern  Society,"  38 
H0WELLS,  WILLIAM  DEAN,  99;  his  visit 

to  Emerson,  149 
H0WIS0N,  GEORGE  HOLMES,  15 
H0WITT,  MARY,  103 
H0WITT,  WILLIAM,  103 
HUBBARD,  HENRY,  100 
HUDSON,  FREDERICK,  2,  4,  69 
HUDSON,  HANNAH,  4-5 
HUDSON,  WOODWARD,  12 
HUGHES,  THOMAS,  Tom  Brown,  4 
HUGO,  VICTOR,  22 
HUGUENOT  TREE,  204-205 
HUME,  DAVID,  18 
HUNT,  MISS,  her  Concord  schoolhouse, 

30 
HUNT,  LEIGH,  183 

HUNTINGTON,  FREDERIC  DAN,  his  ora- 
tion at  Amherst  challenges  Emer- 
son, 199 
HURLBURT,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  77 
HUT,  Hotham's  h.  at  Walden,  1 
HUTCHINSON,  ANN,  81 


HUTTON,  RICHARD  HOLT,  on  Emerson's 
anecdote  concerning  Goethe,  67; 
Essays  on  Literary  Criticism,  67 

HUXLEY,  THOMAS,  19 


"IDEAL  FOR  FREETHINKERS,  THE,"  222- 

224 
ILLUMINATI,  7 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS,  174 
IMITATION,  American  i.  of  English 

diction,  59 
INDEPENDENT,  THE,  31,  68,  77,  124, 

130,  226 
INDEPENDENT  CLUB,  18 
INDEX,  THE,  136,  211 
INDIA,  and  Emerson,  138 
INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL,  20 
INDIANS,  2,  13,  36,  39,  148,  201- 

202,  218 
INGERSOLL,  COL.  ROBERT  GREEN,  160 
INQUIRER,  THE,  231 
INTER-OCEAN,  of  Chicago,  4,  43 
INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW,  19 
INTUITION,  65 

IRELAND,  ALEXANDER,  129,  134,  183 
IRISH,  in  America,  82 
IRISH  QUESTION,  and  home  rule,  82 
IRVING,  EDWARD,  70 
IRVING,  WASHINGTON,  29,  33,  59-60, 

96,  145,  176 
ITALY,  Hawthorne  and,  93 
ITHURIEL,  79 
IVES,  MR.,  his  oil  portrait  of 

Emerson,  158 
IVES,  HALCEY  C. ,  74 


JACK,  JOHN,  3 

JACKSON,  REV.  ABRAHAM  WILLARD,  122; 

"William  Ellery  Channing,"  123 
JACKSON,  DR.  CHARLES  THOMAS,  123, 

194 
JACKSON,  FRANCIS  T. ,  122 
JACKSON,  HELEN  HUNT,  68;  Ramona, 

117 
JACKSON,  LYDIA.   See  Lidian  Emerson. 
JAMES,  HENRY,  SR. ,  60,  80,  135,  157, 

160 
JAMES,  HENRY,  JR.,  34,  80,  93,  96, 

160;  on  Alcott,  112;  his  brothers 

in  Sanborn's  school,  103;  his 

novels  and  life  in  England,  83; 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  99 
JAMES,  ROBERTSON,  122;  "Walden 

Wood,"  125 
JAMESON,  ANNA  BROWNELL  (MURPHY) , 

A  Common  Place  Book,  68 
JAPAN,  what  did  Emerson  derive  from 

J.?  138 
JAPP,  ALEXANDER  H. ,  "Thoreau's 

Pity,"  41 
JARLEY  WAX  WORKS,  103,  170 
JARVIS,  DR.  EDWARD,  168,  194;  at 

the  Concord  Lyceum,  12 
JAY,  JOHN,  197 
JEFFERSON,  THOMAS,  99;  conceived  of 


a  U.S.  without  slavery,  100 
JERROLD,  DOUGLAS,  183 
JERROLD'S  NEWSPAPER,  183 
JESUITS,  73 
JESUS  CHRIST,  20,  26,  44,  241;  and 

Emerson,  156 
JEWETT,  SARAH  ORNE,  160 
JOB,  Book  of,  139;  emphasized  integ- 
rity at  any  cost,  156 
JOHN  ELIOT  CLUB,  of  Roxbury,  236 
JOHNSON,  EASTMAN,  his  portrait  of 

Emerson  made  for  Longfellow,  140 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEL,  21 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEL  ("TECUMSEH") ,  the 

worst  of  Stoddard's  pupils,  47 
JOHNSON,  REV.  HERBERT  S. ,  154;  "A 

Baptist's  View  of  Emerson,"  157 
JONES,  DR.  HIRAM  K. ,  the  Platonist, 

12-13,  15,  157,  169,  241 
JONES,  SAMUEL  ARTHUR,  238;  his  paper 

on  Thoreau  before  the  Unity  Club , 

214;  a  poetical  tribute  to  Thoreau, 

230;  his  poem  on  Thoreau,  236;  his 

collection  of  Emerson  editions, 

140 
JOSHUA,  20 
JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE.   See  under  New 

York. 
JOURNAL  OF  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY, 

123 
JOURNAL-KEEPING,  5-6,  8 
JOURNALISM,  its  duties,  19;  paid 

for  by  the  enemies  of  freedom,  38 
JULIA,  "A  Visit  to  Concord,  Mass.," 

55 
JULIAN,  COUNT,  38 


K 


KANSAS,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  73 

KANSAS  CITY  JOURNAL,  73-74 

KANSAS-NEBRASKA  CONFLICTS,  73,  100 

KANT,  IMMANUEL,  13,  53-54 

KEATS,  JOHN,  60 

KEENE,  FRANCES  B. ,  155 

KEMBLE,  FANNY,  103,  196 

KENDALL,  EDWARD,  192 

KENDRICK,  DR.  ASAHEL  CLARK,  23 

KENSAL  GREEN,  LONDON,  described,  30- 
31 

KENT,  EDWARD,  64 

KERMANI,  24 

KEYES,  GEORGE,  160 

KEYES,  J.  M. ,  12 

KEYES,  JOHN,  12 

KEYES,  JUDGE  JOHN  SHEPARD,  12,  51, 
101,  141,  160,  168,  194;  his  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  Hawthorne, 
95 

KILPATRICK,  MAJ.-GEN.  JUDSON,  174 

KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM,  5,  20,  39,  54, 
124 

KING'S  CHAPEL,  BOSTON,  97;  its  serv- 
ice in  memory  of  Emerson,  154 

KINGSLEY,  CHARLES,  34;  has  an  "Eraer- 
sonan  sermon"  in  his  Alton  Locke, 
129 

KIPLING,  RUDYARD,  100 

KIRKLAND,  JOHN  THORNTON,  64 

"KNICKERBOCKER  GOSSIP,"  57 


KNICKERBOCKER  SCHOOL,  59 
KNOX,  JOHN,  23,  64,  70 
KORAN,  65 

KOSSUTH,  LAJOS  (LOUIS),  158 
KRUG,  M. ,  110 

KRUMMACHER,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  Para- 
bles, 75 


L.,  H.,  "George  Partridge  Bradford," 
119-120 

LABOR- IN- VAIN  CREEK,  140 

LACEDAEMON,  16 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  87 

LADIES'  REPOSITORY,  145 

LAKE,  IVAN  CLYDE,  "When  Emerson 
Came  Our  Way,"  143 

LAMARTINE,  ALPHONSE  MARIE  LOUIS  DE 
PRAT  DE,  73 

LAMB,  CHARLES,  81,  195 

LAMBOURNE,  MIKE,  194 

LANDOR,  WALTER  SAVAGE,  17 

LANE,  CHARLES,  45,  111,  118,  194 

LANGDON,  PRES.  SAMUEL,  of  Harvard, 
95 

LANGDON  FAMILY,  of  Boston,  95 

LANGUAGE,  of  celestial  angels,  65 

LAO-TSE,  and  Emerson,  138 

LAPSE,  THE,  13 

LARCOM,  LUCY,  "R.  W.  E.,"  60 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD,  FRANCOIS  DE, 
Sentences  et  Maximes  Morales,  20 

"LAST  HONORS  TO  EMERSON,"  176 

"LATE  MR.  EMERSON,  THE,"  174-175 

LATHROP,  FRANCIS,  124 

LATHROP,  GEORGE  PARSONS,  7,  30,  33, 
39,  43,  69,  72,  80,  169;  Assis- 
tant Editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  124;  worked  in  ivory 
rather  than  in  brass  or  granite, 
124;  seemed  at  odds  with  life, 
124;  says  his  wife  and  he  "are  by 
no  means  disunited,"  76;  he  and 
his  wife  became  Roman  Catholics, 
124;  a  list  of  his  published 
works,  124;  a  criticism  of  his 
writing,  124;  his  work  is  a  deli- 
cately perfumed  Bohemianism,  124; 
his  separation  from  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop,  76;  two  obituary  notices 
concerning,  124;  A  Study  of  Haw- 
thorne ,  28 

LATHROP,  REV.  JOHN  H0WLAND,  of  Hing- 
ham,  93-95 

LATHROP,  MARY  ALPHONSA,  97 

LATHROP,  ROSE  HAWTHORNE  (MRS.  GEORGE 
P.),  7,  91,  93,  95,  124;  entered 
a  religious  order,  124;  embraced 
Catholicism;  served  with  the  Grey 
Nuns,  76;  her  letter  to  the  Haw- 
thorne Centennial,  96 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  REVIEW,  231 

LAVATER,  JOHANN  KASPAR,  16 

LAWRENCE,  DR.  RH0DA  A.,  115 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS,  University  of 
Kansas,  73 

LAWT0N,  SAM,  143 

LEAD  PENCILS,   history  of,    54 

LEADELL,   JOHN  D. ,   has  a  picture  of 
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Thoreau  given  to  him  by  Emerson, 

238 
LEARY,  JULIA,  the  Sanborn  maid,  50, 

100 
LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  DREAMER, 

29 
LEAVITT,  MARY,  102 
LECTURING.   See  Lyceum. 
LEE,  CAPTAIN,  his  recollections  of 

Hawthorne,  80 
LEE,  COL.  HENRY,  128 
LEE,  ROBERT  E. ,  99 
LE  GALAIS,  MARIE,  108 
LEIBNITZ,  GOTTFRIED  WILHELM  VON,  53 
LENOX,  MASS.,  32,  195 
LEOPOLD,  PRINCE,  82 
"LESSON  OF  A  LIFE,  THE,"  114 
''LETTER  OF  SYMPATHY,  A,"  48 
LEWIS,  DIO,  a  Boston  gentleman  who 

"has  ideas,"  43 
LIBERTY,  PORT,  3 
LIKEMINDED  CLUB,  161 
LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM,  100,  151 
LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  224 
LIPPMAN,  MORRIS  J.,  52 
"LISTENER,  THE,"  106,  171,  235 
LITERARY  RECORD,  69 
LITERARY  WORLD  (BOSTON),  23,  58, 

71,  79,  212-213;  celebrates 

Emerson's  77th  birthday,  72 
LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.   See  Living 

Age. 
LITTLE  ASSUMPTION  SISTERS,  76 
LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  76 
LITTLEJOHN,  HUGH,  31 
LITTRE,  MAXIMILIEN  PAUL  EMILE,  181 
LIVERMORE,  MRS.  MARY  A.,  172-174 
LIVERPOOL  DAILY  POST,  180 
LIVING  AGE,  68-69 
LOCKE,  JOHN,  17,  140;  Essay  on  the 

Understanding,  60 
LODGE,  HENRY  CABOT,  96 
LONDON  ATHENAEUM,  168 
LONDON  DAILY  CHRONICLE,  235 
LONDON  DAILY  NEWS,  118,  131 
LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  180 
LONDON  GRAPHIC,  133 
LONDON  OBSERVER,  133 
LONDON  REVIEW,  69 
LONDON  SPECTATOR,  85 
LONDON  STANDARD,  ?120 
LONDON  TIMES,  17,  131 
LONDON  WORLD,  16,  69 
LONDONIANA,  18 
LONG,  JOHN  D. ,  96 
LONGFELLOW,  ALICE,  160 
LONGFELLOW,  ERNEST  WADSWORTH,  50 
LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  WADSWORTH,  19, 

32-33,  36-37,  50,  61,  86,  91,  95, 

126,  128,  132,  134,  140,  167-168, 

176;  at  Hawthorne's  funeral,  2; 

declined  the  trip  to  the  Adiron- 

dacks  because  Emerson  planned  to 

take  a  gun,  144;  tributes  to, 

127;  Kavanagh ,  145 
LONGFELLOW,  STEPHEN,  37 
LOON,  7 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  150 
LOTHROP,  MRS.  H.  M. ,  96 
LOTHROP,  MARGARET  (MRS.  DANIEL), 

curator  of  "Wayside,"  92-93,  95; 


her  pen  name  is  "Margaret  Sidney," 
142 

LOUIS  XIV,  3 

LOUISBURG  EXPEDITION,  36 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL ,  14 

LOWE,  MRS.  MARTHA  PERRY,  "The  Conso- 
lation"  (A  Poem),  160;  "Sleepy 
Hollow"  (Poem  on  Emerson's  funer- 
al), 128 

LOWELL,  JAMES  RUSSELL,  17,  24,  57, 
86,  96,  144;  and  Thoreau,  225;  at 
Hawthorne's  funeral,  2;  on  the 
Irish  Question,  82;  on  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  33;  on  the  art 
of  the  poet,  23;  on  Thoreau,  40; 
in  Wisconsin,  144;  believes  the 
English  aristocracy  is  worth  pre- 
serving, 82;  repudiates  the  inter- 
view with  Julian  Hawthorne,  84; 
asked  to  write  poem  on  a  statue  by 
Bartholdi,  84;  prefers  living  in 
Europe;  loves  the  endless  flow  of 
humanity  at  Temple  Bar,  81  talks 
freely  to  Julian  Hawthorne  about 
the  English,  81;  said  both  Chan- 
ning  and  Thoreau  imitated  Emerson, 
239;  is  to  prepare  a  Memoir  on 
Longfellow,  128;  his  home  in  re- 
tirement at  Southboro  near  Fra- 
mingham,  82;  the  language  of  di- 
plomacy has  never  been  agreeable 
to  him,  81;  his  indictment  a- 
gainst  Channing  in  Fable  for  Crit- 
ics, 121;  his  youthful  impressions 
of  Emerson,  150;  his  story  of  the 
British  soldier  killed  with  a 
boy's  axe,  4;  his  manuscripts,  8; 
MS.  of  his  poem,  "The  Cathedral," 
11;  Emerson's  comments  on,  19; 
"Emerson  and  Carlyle  Compared," 
67;  "Emerson  the  Lecturer,"  68; 
Fable  for  Critics,  67,  134;  "On 
Emerson's  Imitators,"  67;  My 
Study  Windows ,  68 

LOWER  FALLS  HILL,  NEWTON,  143 

LOYOLA,  IGNATIUS,  20 

LUCRETIUS,  18 

LUNDT,  DOROTHY,  her  reminiscences 
of  the  Alcott  sisters,  76 

LUTHER,  MARTIN,  17,  25,  58,  156-157 

LYCEUM  MOVEMENT,  2,  11-12 

LYMAN,  MRS.,  of  Northampton,  119 

LYMAN  SCHOOL,  107 


M 


M.  ,  L.  C.   See  Moulton. 

macaulay,  thomas  babington,  15,  19 
McCarthy,  dennis,  102 
McCarthy,  justin,  82 

McCOSH,  DR.  JAMES,  19 

McCULLAGH,  JOSEPH  BURBAGE,  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  54 

McDERMOT,  W.  M. ,  197 

McDONALD,  E.  M. ,  reviews  Sanborn's 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  221 

MACDONALD,  REV.  L0REN  B. ,  122;  his 
lecture  on  Emerson  in  the  Old 
South  Course :  "Emerson  in  Concord : 
the  Citizen  and  the  Neighbor,"  132 


McGRAW,    WILLIAM,    12 

McK. ,    67 

McKIM,   MR.,    74 

McMAHON,  GENERAL,  136 

McNAIR,  DUNNING  R. ,  Sergeant-at-Arms 

of  the  U.S.  Senate,  50-51 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN,  143 
MADISON  INSTITUTE,  144 
MALAKOFF,  DUC  DE,  136 
MALEBRANCHE,  NICOLAS  DE,  17 
MALLOY,  CHARLES,  100;  on  "The 

Sphinx"  as  the  most  philosophical 

of  Emerson's  poems,  139;  made  his 

own  boots,  101;  copied  Emerson's 

Bhagvat-Geeta  tr.  Wilkins,  101; 

his  commentary  on  Emerson's 

"Hermione,"  240;  his  background 

and  studies  on  Emerson,  100;  his 

lecture  on  Emerson,  239 
MANLY,  JOHN  R. ,  200 
MANN,  HORACE,  5 
MANN,  MARY  TYLER  PEABODY  (MRS. 

HORACE),  30,  43,  62,  124 
MANNERS,  61 

"MANNERS  AND  MORALS,"  15 
MANNING,  ABP.  HENRY  EDWARD,  18 
MANNING,  REV.  JACOB  MERRILL,  his 

lectures  on  pantheism,  24;  Half 

Truths  and  the  Truth,  68 
MANNING,  JOSEPH  C. ,  107 
MANNING,  MARY,  104 
MANNING,  RICHARD,  104 
MANNING,  ROBERT,  Hawthorne's  uncle, 

104 
MANTLE,  38 
MARBLE,  ANNIE  RUSSELL,  her  life  of 

Thoreau,  142 
"MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA,"  18 
MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  16,  25, 

60 
MARLBOROUGH  ADVERTISER,  35 
MARLBOROUGH  TIMES,  56 
MARSH,  GEORGE  P.,  Man  and  Nature, 

203 
MARSHALL,  PROF.  WILLIAM  I.,  174 
MARTHA,  drowned  in  the  Concord 

River,  8,  30 
MARTINEAU,  JAMES,  68,  150 
MARTINEAU,  HARRIET,  111-112,  118, 

123;  on  Emerson,  181;  Retrospect 

of  Western  Travel  and  Society  in 

America,  68 
"MARTYRDOM  OF  JOHN  BROWN,"  broadside 

of  Dec.  2,  1859,  124 
MASON,  MR.,  50 
MASON,  ALFRED,  37,  95 
MASON,  CAROLINE  A.,  "Madame  May  Al- 

cott  Nieriker,"  110 
MASON,  GEORGE,  99 

MASON,  SENATOR  JAMES  MURRAY,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 100 
MASON,  JEREMIAH,  37,  95,  190 
MASSACHUSETTS,  CAMP,  1 
MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  27, 

tributes  to  Emerson  by  its  members, 

127 
MASSACHUSETTS  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  68 
MATHER,  COTTON,  33 
MAX  MULLER,  FRIEDRICH,  27 
MAXHAM,  B.  D. ,  his  daguerreotype  of 

Thoreau,  taken  in  Worcester,  238 
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MAY,  F.  G.,  114 

MAY,  FREDERICK,  116,  126 

MAY,  GEORGE,  116,  126 

MAY,  JOHN,  116,  126 

MAY,  COL.  JOSEPH,  108,  112,  118 

MAY,  REV.  SAMUEL  J.,  of  Syracuse, 

87,  103,  108,  112 
MAY,  MRS.  SAMUEL  J.,  114 
MAYNARD,  AMORY,  165 
MEAD,  REV.  ASA,  31 
MEAD,  EDWIN  DOAK,  134;  "Emerson, 

Parker,  Channing,"  139 
MEDEA,  meditating  the  murder  of  her 

children,  80 
MELLEN,  FREDERICK,  37 
MEMOIRS  OF  MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLI, 

194 
"MEN  VERSUS  THINGS"  (PEEL) 
MEREDITH,  GEORGE,  The  Egoist,  83; 

Modern  Love ,  83 
MESMERISM,  26 
METHODISM,  36 

METHODIST  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  69 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM,  80 
MEYER,  CHARLES  F. ,  52 
MICHELANGELO,  "Fates,"  65;  "The 

Parcae,"  16 
MICHELET,  JULES,  73 
MILLER,  REV.  JOHN  DE  WITT,  "A  Day 

in  Concord,"  71 
MILLS,  ARTHUR,  12 
MILNE S,  MONCKTON  (LORD  HOUGHTON), 

70,  183 
MILTON,  JOHN,  58,  61,  176;  "Areo- 

pagitica,"  42;  "Lycidas,"  119 
MINISTERIAL  SWAMP,  219 
MINNS,  GEORGE  W. ,  172 
MINOTT,  GEORGE,  at  Emerson's  Monday 

Club,  197 
MINUTE-MAN,  4,  10,  13 
MIRACLES,  26 

"MISS  PEABODY  AND  HAWTHORNE,"  81 
MISSOURI  COMPROMISE,  100 
"MR.  EMERSON,"  168,  174 
"MR.  EMERSON  OF  CONCORD,"  147 
"MR.  HAWTHORNE  AND  HIS  CONSULATE," 

199 
MITCHELL,  MISS,  professor  at 

Vassar ,  9 
MOAB,  168 
MOHAMMED,  44 

MOKSHAMULA-RA,  i.e.,  Max  Muller,  66 
MONDAY  CLUB,  reasons  why  it  was 

shortlived,  197 
MONEY,  paper  m.  issued  in  Concord, 

12 
MONROE,  WILLIAM,  pencil  manufac- 
turer in  Concord,  Mass.,  54 
MONTAIGNE,  MICHAEL  EYQUEM  DE,  17, 

150 
MONTEGUT,  EMILE,  "Litterature 

Americaine,"  68;  "Un  penseur  et 

poete  Americain,"  68 
MONTH,  THE,  144 
MOORE,  ABEL,  101 
MOORE,  GEORGE,  83-84 
MOORE,  CAPT.  JOHN  B. ,  deputy  sher- 
iff of  Middlesex  County,  51,  99; 

his  home  life,  141 
MORAL  SENTIMENT,  the  heart  of  all 

religion,  26 


"MORE  VIEWS  OF  CONCORD  MEN,"  98 

MORRIS,  64 

MORRISSEY,  JOHN,  47 

MORSE,  CARLOS,  99 

MORSE,  PROF.  EDWARD  S.,  173;  "Three 

Glimpses  of  Emerson:  Some  Personal 

Recollections,"  136 
MORTON,  LEVI  P.,  Vice  President,  74 
MOSCHUS,  his  "Lament  for  Bion,"  119 
MOSES,  70 
MOTHER  GOOSE,  103 
MOTION  PICTURES,  107 
MOTLEY,  JOHN  LOTHROP,  19,  31,  34; 

MS.  of  a  political  address,  11 
MOULTON,  LOUISE  CHANDLER,  "Among 

the  Alcotts,"  ?43-44;  "A  Day  in 

Concord,"  ?44-45;  "The  Early  Days 

of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,"  ?46-47; 

Our  Famous  Women,  115 
MOUSE-TRAP,  Emerson  and  the  apo- 
thegm concerning  it,  133-134 
MOZIER,  JOSEPH,  77-78,  81;  said 

that  Ossoli  could  scarcely  read 

and  was  half  an  idiot,  77 
MULLER,  MAX.   See  Max  Muller. 
MUNROE,  MR.,  reporter  for  a  Boston 

paper,  2 
MUNROE,  ALFRED,  remembers  Thoreau  as 

a  fellow-student,  205;  "Concord 

Authors  Continued,"  204 
MUNROE,  WILLIAM,  8,  69,  166 
MURDOCK,  MRS.,  110 
MURPHY,  J.,  12 
MURRAY,  WILLIAM  H.  H. ,  144 
MUSE,  61 
MUSIC,  Emerson  had  no  ear  for  m. , 

148 
MUSKETAQUID.   See  Concord  River. 
MUSQUASH,  218 
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NANTUCKET,  241 

NAPOLEON,  LOUIS,  73 

NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE,  nicknamed 

centmille,  3,  16,  63,  65 
NASHUA  TELEGRAPH,  3 
NATION,  THE  (NEW  YORK) ,  207 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHARITIES, 

73 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 

ticket  of  admission  to  Emerson's 

study,  152 
NATIONAL  LITERATURE,  A,  145 
NATIONAL  REFORMER,  18 
NATURAL  FOOD,  228 
NATURE  WORSHIP,  in  America,  168 
"NAVAL  ENGAGEMENTS,"  103 
NEBO,  MOUNT,  168 
NEGROES,  12,  41 
NEOPLATONISM,  241 
NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  69 
NEW  BEDFORD  MERCURY,  109 
NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER,  76,  109,  141 
NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE,  121 
NEW  ENGLANDER,  69 
NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  was  originally  the 

gift-giving  day,  102 
NEW  YORK  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY,  197 
NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL,  2 


NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST,  11,  27,  40, 
84 

NEW  YORK  GRAPHIC,  11,  47 

NEW  YORK  HERALD,  2,  19-20,  73; 
spread  absurd  rumors  about  San- 
born and  others,  51 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE,  6, 
166 

NEW  YORK  MAIL,  70 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER,  3,  57 

NEW  YORK  TIMES,  12,  86,  111,  116- 
117,  176,  195-199,  201,  203,  241 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  16,  28,  30,  41- 
42,  44,  46,  50,  57,  71,  96,  118- 
119,  122 

NEW  YORK  WORLD,  81,  83 

NEWARK  DAILY  ADVERTISER,  194 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  6 

NEWGATE  CALENDAR,  33,  37 

NEWMAN,  PROF.  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  37, 
105 

NEWSPAPERS,  not  desired,  2; 

Thoreau's  antipathy  for  n. ,  98, 
215 

NEWTON,  SIR  ISAAC,  21 

NICHOL,  W.  ROBERTSON,  68 

NICODEMUS,  4 

NIERIKER,  ERNEST,  111 

NIERIKER,  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT  (MRS. 
ERNEST),  55,  110;  her  three  obit- 
uaries, 110;  Studying  Art  Abroad, 
110.   See  also  May  Alcott. 

NILES,  MR. ,  76 

NILES,  PROF.  WILLIAM  H. ,  172 

NOBLE,  JOHN  W. ,  52 

NODDLE  ISLAND,  16 

NODIER,  CHARLES,  201 

NONCOMFORMIST,  THE,  134 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  19,  22,  59, 
64,  68-70 

NORTH  BRIDGE,  CONCORD,  165 

NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  16 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.,  12 

NORTON,  PROF.  ANDREWS,  22,  ?120 

NORTON,  CHARLES,  50 

NORTON,  PROF.  CHARLES  ELIOT,  86, 
128,  160;  as  an  editor,  86 

NORTON,  COL.  CHARLES  LEDYARD,  241 

NOSE,  Emerson's  large  Roman  n. ,  16 

NOSENGALE,  MR. ,  48 
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O'BRIEN,    JAMES,    12 

OBSCURITY,    31 

ODELL,   LORY,    31 

OLD  AGE,    66 

OLD  MANSE,    1-2,    6,   8,    10,    19,    32, 
55,   66,    69,   77,    103,    120,    123, 
129,   142-143,    166,    168,    171,   192; 
described,    4;    in  Hawthorne's   day, 
27;   a  curious  custom  at,   103; 
legend  concerning  it,    157;    its 
curator  in  1904  was  Mrs.   Ames,   95; 
under  a  floor  board  was   found 
Emerson's   letter   to  his  aunt  of 
Feb.    28,    1816,    146;    Emerson's 
early  life  in,    148;    its   recently 
added  bay  window,    4;    contents  of 
its   garret,    4 
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OLD  MIDDLESEX  COFFEE  HOUSE,  102 

OLD  SHAD,  192 

OLD  SOUTH  FUND,  21 

OLD  TESTAMENT,  as  an  oriental  scrip- 
ture, 139 

OMAR,  on  the  Koran ,  65 

OPTIMISM,  181 

ORACLES,  59 

ORATORY,  its  style  and  diction,  140 

ORCHARD  HOUSE,  14,  74,  112,  142, 
169,  171;  became  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  Concord  School,  241 
See  also  under  A.  B.  Alcott. 

O'REILLY,  JOHN  BOYLE,  82 

ORIENT,  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  the 
literature  of  the  0. ,  99 

ORIENTALISM,  138 

ORIGINALITY,  69 

ORPHEUS,  at  the  plow,  47 

ORPHIC,  113 

ORSON,  the  wild  man  in  Valentine 
and  Orson,  an  early  French  Ro- 
mance, 202;  pseudonym  for  Thoreau, 
197,  202 

OSGOOD,  CHARLES,  Salem  artist,  105 

OSSOLI,  ANGELO,  77 

OSSOLI,  GIOVANNI  ANGELO,  MARCHESE 
D\  57,  77 

"OUR  DISTANCE  FROM  EMERSON,"  136 

"OUR  MAIL  BAG,"  141 

OVERSHOES,  12-13 

OVERSOUL,  18,  57 

OWEN,  ROBERT  DALE,  18,  22 

OWLS,  in  love,  3 

OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE,  boat  race,  33 


P.,  F.  J.,  on  the  spruce  and  pine 
trees  Thoreau  tells  us  Capt. 
Gardner  planted  at  Nantucket,  241 

PACKARD,  PROF.  ALPHEUS  SPRING,  37 

PAINE,  ROBERT  TREAT,  102 

PALFREY,  JOHN  G. ,  197 

PALLADIO,  ANDREA,  62 

PALMER,  GEN.  INNIS  NEWTON,  ?95 

PANIN,  IVAN,  173 

PANTHEISM,  24-25,  56 

PAPER  MONEY,  12 

PAPILLON,  MONSIEUR,  on  Shakespeare, 
44 

PARADOX,  62 

PARKER,  REV.  DR.  SAMUEL,  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  97;  Washington 
thought  his  preaching  the  worst 
he  had  ever  heard,  97 

PARKER,  THEODORE,  15,  40,  62-63,  68- 
69,  93,  118,  140-141,  197,  219; 
and  the  Bhagavadgita,  101;  visits 
Carlyle,  70;  best  expressed  Emer- 
son's religion  in  the  pulpit,  139; 
has  helped  bring  Northern  morality 
and  religion  under  extensive  re- 
view, 197;  his  high  reverence  for 
Dr.  Channing,  139;  his  "South 
Boston  Sermon,"  139;  his  farewell 
letter  to  his  Music  Hall  audience, 
200;  Sanborn's  parallel  between  P. 
and  Emerson,  156 

PARLEY,  PETER.   See  S.  G.  Goodrich. 


PARSONS,  HON.  WILLIAM,  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  173 

PARTY,  p.  of  the  Past;  p.  of  the 
Future,  22 

PASCAL,  BLAISE,  25 

PAST,  party  of  the  p.,  22 

PASTEUR,  LOUIS,  181 

PAUL,  JOHN,  201 

PAULDING,  JAMES  KIRKE,  had  an  incli- 
nation toward  Transcendentalism, 
96 

PAULIST  FATHERS,  124 

PEABODY,  REV.  DR.  ANDREW  PRESTON, 
15,  166 

PEABODY,  ELIZABETH  PALMER,  5,  30, 
33,  38,  69,  95,  111-112,  160,  166, 
227;  was  active  in  educational 
reforms,  124;  imported  foreign 
books  and  maintained  a  bookstore, 
124;  at  her  best  in  personal  remi- 
niscence, 39;  described,  20;  on 
Hawthorne's  notebooks  not  yet 
properly  estimated,  81;  reason  for 
her  learning  Polish,  124;  her 
principal  publications,  124; 
Hawthorne  on  P.,  79;  obituary 
notices,  124;  Reminiscences  of"  W. 
E .  Channing ,  68 

PEABODY,  MARY,  married  Horace  Mann, 
96,  124 

PEABODY,  DR.  NATHANIEL,  a  well- 
known  dentist,  95,  124 

PEABODY,  SOPHIA,  30,  95,  124,  226. 
See  also  Hawthorne. 

PEDDLER,  67 

PEEL,  ROBERT,  "Men  Versus  Things," 
135 

PEIRCE,  PROF.  BENJAMIN,  15,  38 

PELLESIER,  GENERAL,  136 

PEMIGEWASSET  HOUSE,  Plymouth,  N.H. , 
99 

PENCILS,  history  of  lead  p.,  54; 
manufactured  by  the  Thoreaus ,  241 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  23,  64 

PENTHESILEA,  MISS,  her  poem  to  Glad- 
stone, 72 

PERKINS  HALL,  236 

PERSIAN  PROVERB,  beware  of  the  cry- 
ing orphan,  70 

PESSIMISM,  of  the  modern  age,  181 

PESSIMO,  "A  Bronson  Alcott,"  45-46 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  45, 
108 

PETERSON'S  MAGAZINE,  203 

PHARISAISM,  80 

PHELPS,  EDWARD  J.,  Lowell's  succes- 
sor as  diplomat  to  London,  83 

PHELPS,  ELIZABETH  STUART.   See  under 
Ward. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  37,  64 

PHILADELPHIA  PRESS,  15 

PHILANTHROPISTS,  29 

PHILISTINISM,  17;  of  Boston,  112 

PHILLIPS,  GEORGE  SEARLE,  Life  and 
Writings  of  Emerson,  69 

PHILLIPS,  JONATHAN,  139 

PHILLIPS,  WENDELL,  12,  18,  93,  107- 
108,  158,  194,  197 

PHILLIPS-EXETER  ACADEMY,  100,  102 

PHILOSOPHIC  REVIEW,  13 

PHOENIX,  JOHN,  the  humorist,  5 


PHONOGRAPHIC  SHORTHAND,  54 
PHOTOPLAYS,  107 
PHYSIOGNOMY,  science  of,  16 
PICKARD,  SAMUEL  T. ,  92 
PIERCE,  ABIJAH,  191 
PIERCE,  FRANKLIN,  32-37,  76,  95-96, 
103;  is  remarkable  only  as  a  busy 
politician,  195;  made  civil  war 
inevitable  by  his  weak  and  wicked 
administration,  100;  witnessed 
Hawthorne's  death,  99;  his  pro- 
slavery  behavior,  100;  a  statue 
of  him  is  contemplated,  100;  Haw- 
thorne's Life  of  P.  reviewed  in 
the  N.Y.  Times,  195 

PILLSBURY,  MR.,  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mittee, 100 

PILLSBURY,  PARKER,  108;  at 
Thoreau's  deathbed,  207 

PINE  TREES,  11,  159 

PIONEER,  THE,  96 

PITCAIRN,  MAJOR,  15 

PLANTER,  compared  with  the  slave, 
70 

PLATO,  8,  12-13,  18,  24,  54,  65,  67, 
118,  138 

"PLAY  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE,  THE,"  76 

PLEYEL,  IGNAZ,  his  hymn  played  at 
Emerson's  funeral,  86 

PLINY,  202 

PL0TINUS,  113,  138;  on  the  flight 
of  the  alone  to  the  alone,  159 

PLUMBAGO,  for  Electrotyping  by 
John  Thoreau,  233 

PLUTARCH,  59,  138 

PLYMOUTH,  CONN.,  46 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS.,  Emerson's  earliest 
lecture  there,  157 

POE,  EDGAR  ALLAN,  33,  145;  amid  his 
excesses,  60;  Hawthorne's  mysti- 
cism is  not  like  that  of  P.,  201 

POEMS,  writing  p.  was  a  feature  of 
town  parties,  103 

POET,  Lowell's  definition  of  the  p., 
23 

POLISH  LANGUAGE,  124 

PONKATASSET  HILL,  CONCORD,  109 

POPE,  ALEXANDER,  24 

PORPHYRY,  16 

PORT  LIBERTY,  3 

PORTER,  REV.  DR.  E.  G. ,  116,  127 

PORTER,  MRS.  M.  S. ,  114 

PORTER,  MARIA,  116 

PORTLAND  TRANSCRIPT,  7 

POTATO  CLUB,  104-105 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. ,  Emerson  lec- 
tured on  "Manners  and  Morals,"  15 

POWELL,  THOMAS,  Living  Authors  of 
America,  68 

P0YNTER,  SIR  EDWARD  JOHN,  83 

PRATT,  ANNA  ALCOTT  (MRS.  JOHN),  111- 
112,  118,  126 

PRATT,  BELA,  109 

PRATT,  FREDERICK  ALCOTT,  114,  122, 
?141 

PRATT,  JOHN,  married  Anna  Alcott, 
73;  brought  tableaux  into  San- 
born's school,  103 

PRATT,  MINOT,  170;.  and  Brook  Farm, 
108;  and  Thoreau  compared — one  a 
poet-naturalist;  the  other,  a 
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farmer-naturalist,  109;  belonged 
to  Emerson's  Second  Church  in  Bos- 
ton and  was  married  by  him  in 
1832,  109;  was  a  director  of  Brook 
Farm,  109;  has  succeeded  Thoreau 
in  concern  for  the  flora  of  Con- 
cord, 109;  is  only  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  Brook  Farm  Assn.,  141; 
one  of  his  sons  (John)  married 
Anna  Alcott,  109;  four  obituaries, 
108-109 

PRATT  FARM  BOYS,  103 

PRATT  HOUSE,  142 

PRAYER,  in  schools,  39 

PRAYER  BOOK.   See  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

PREACHING,  in  a  style  of  perfect 
simplicity,  140 

PREBLE,  EDWARD  DEERING,  37 

PREFACES,  their  importance,  201 

PRENTICE,  REV.  GEORGE,  "Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,"  69 

PRENTISS,  SERGEANT  SMITH,  37 

PRESCOTT,  COL.  WILLIAM,  10,  158, 
163 

PRESTON,  HARRIET  WATERS,  43 

PRESTON,  MARGARET  J.,  "May  Alcott 
Nieriker"  (A  Poem),  134;  "The 
Mount  of  Vision,"  58 

PREUSSICHE  JAHRBUCHER,  69 

PRICHARD,  MOSES  BARNARD,  194 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH,  140 

PRINCE,  REV.  DR.,  153 

PRINCETON  REVIEW,  69 

PRITCHARD,  AMELIA  M. ,  163 

PRITCHARD,  W.  W. ,  160 

"PR0FFESI0NAL  PHILANTHROPISTS" 
(HAWTHORNE) . 

PROPHETS,  modern  p.  and  apostles, 
19 

PROVERBS,  16,  21,  65,  70;  on  the 
thorn-bush  and  date  tree,  15; 
Emerson's  on  the  king  in  the 
palace,  13.   See  also  Aphorisms. 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  27,  136 

PRUDHON,  PIERRE-PAUL,  17 

PSYCHOLOGY,  and  American  fiction, 
33 

PUCK,  176 

PULITZER,  JOSEPH,  83 

PUMPKIN  TAVERN,  36 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY,  36 

PUNISHMENT,  in  education,  47 

PURDY,  MR.,  photographer,  101 

PURITANISM,  16,  91,  140;  did  not 
recognize  Christmas,  102 

PUTNAM,  MISS,  Boston  portrait 
painter,  119 

PUTNAM,  PROF.  BENJAMIN  W. ,  173 

PUTNAM,  DR.  CHARLES,  160 

PUTNAM,  DR.  JAMES,  160 

PUTNAM,  JUDGE  J.  P.,  172 


QUAKERS,  22,  33 
QUARLES,  FRANCIS,  234 
QUASHEE,  70 

QUILLER-COUCH,  SIR  ARTHUR,  on 
Thoreau,  99 


QUINCY,  ELIZABETH,  108 

QUINCY,  JOSIAH,  64 

QUINET,  EDGAR,  183;  his  tribute  to 
Emerson,  73;  "America  and  the 
Reformation,"  73;  "L'Amerique  et 
la  Reformation,"  69;   Le  Chris- 
tianisme  et  la  Revolution  Fran- 
chise, 69; "Christianity  and  the 
French  Revolution,  73 

QUOTATION,  69 


R 


R. ,  E.  A. ,  "A  Summer  Ramble  to  the 
Hermit  Home  of  Thoreau,"  203 

RADICAL  CLUB,  111 

RADICAL  UNITARIANISM,  109 

RADICALISM  IN  RELIGION,  69 

RAFFAELE,  62 

RAGIAN,  LORD,  136 

RAILROADS,  13;  in  New  England,  100 

RALEIGH,  SIR  WALTER,  194 

"RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON,"  71,  164, 
175-177,  179-181 

RANDS,  W.  B.,  134 

RANKIN,  E.,  12 

RANTOUL,  ROBERT,  96 

RATTLESNAKE  MOUNTAIN,  104 

READE,  CHARLES,  117 

READING,  69 

REDNEY,  MR.,  238 

REDPATH,  JAMES,  70,  116 

REED,  PROF.  HENRY,  quoted,  159 

REEDER,  GOV.  ANDREW  HORATIO,  of 
Kansas,  103 

REFORM,  REFORMERS,  21,  75,  113 

RELATIVITY  PRINCIPLE,  in  Emerson, 
240 

"REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD  CONCORD,"  166 

"REMINISCENCES  OF  THOREAU,"  236 

REMOND,  C.  LENOX,  197 

RENAN,  JOSEPH  ERNEST,  19,  181 

"REVIEWER  REVIEWED,  A,"  69 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR,  Concord  in  the,1!, 
4,  19 

REVUE  PES  DEUX  MONDES,  68 

REVUE  INDEPENDANTEr"69,  183 

REYNOLDS,  REV.  GRINDALL,  12,  66,  69, 
168,  173;  at  Thoreau's  funeral, 
107 

RHETORIC,  the  triumph  of  r.  in  early 
oratory,  140 

RICE,  JAMES,  134 

RICE,  REUBEN  NATHANIEL,  160,  168 

RICE,  THORNDIKE,  83 

RICH,  HIRAM,  "His  Heirs,"  65 

RICHARDSON,  CHARLES  S.,  12 

RICHARDSON,  JAMES,  52,  194 

RICHARDSON,  WALTON,  126 

RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM  MERCHANT,  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Hampshire,  4 

RICHESON,  THOMAS,  52 

RICHMOND  COUNTY  GAZETTE,  of  Staple- 
ton,  N.Y.,  204 

RICKETSON,  DANIEL,  Thoreau's  letter 
to  R.,  86 

RICKETSON,  WALTON,  114,  116,  122;  on 
Thoreau's  musical  appreciation, 
236-237;  received  Thoreau's  flute 
from  Sophia;  it  has  the  initials 


"J.T."  on  it,  237;  played  some  of 
Thoreau's  favorite  music  on 
Thoreau's  flute,  229;  his  medal- 
lion head  of  Thoreau,  14,  86; 
"Thoreau's  Love  of  Music,"  229 

RIMMER,  DR.  WILLIAM,  Boston  artist, 
3-4,  110 

RIPLEY,  DANIEL,  103 

RIPLEY,  REV.  DR.  EZRA,  2,  4,  10,  19, 
27,  39,  69,  103,  107,  148,  191;  a 
sort  of  arbitrary  and  imperious 
king,  206;  at  Christmas  in  Con- 
cord, 102;  at  the  Concord  Lyceum, 
12;  how  he  examined  and  certified 
prospective  teachers  in  Concord 
schools,  39 

RIPLEY,  GEORGE,  33,  40,  62,  109, 
111,  122,  127,  141,  161;  :to  his 
sister  Marianne  in  Wisconsin,  143 

RIPLEY,  HANNAH,  39 

RIPLEY,  MARIANNE,  met  Emerson  in 
Milwaukee,  143 

RIPLEY,  REV.  DR.  SAMUEL,  of  Waltham, 
103,  119 

RIPLEY,  SARAH  BRADFORD  (MRS.  SAMU- 
EL), 4,  27,  39,  73,  103,  108,  119- 
120 

RIPLEY  FAMILY,  celebrated  Christmas 
as  a  fast  day,  104 

R0BBINS,  REV.  DR.  CHANDLER,  86,  139, 
160 

ROBBINS,  PETER,  30 

R0BBINS,  REV.  S.  D. ,  109;  verse 
written  to  be  read  at  Minot 
Pratt's  funeral:  "Let  Me  Go,  for 
the  Day  Breaketh,"  108 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  76 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  47 

ROBERTSON,  FREDERICK  W. ,  23 

"ROBIN  ADAIR,"  237 

ROBINSON,  WILLIAM  STEVENS,  Pen 
Portraits,  69 

R0BLIN,  REV.  S.  H. ,  154;  "Emerson 
as  Man,  Teacher  and  Worshipper," 
156 

ROCHESTER,  JOHN  WILMOT,  39 

ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE, 
23,  33 

ROCHESTER  POST  EXPRESS,  120 

R0GE,  CHARLOTTE  FISKE  [BATES].  See 
under  Bates. 

ROGERS,  NATHANIEL  P.,  108 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  helped  introduce 
recognition  of  the  Christmas 
festival,  102 

ROME,  ITALY,  Hawthorne's  picture 
of,  93-94 

ROSE,  GEORGE  W. ,  197 

R0SETTI,  DANTE  GABRIEL,  134 

R0THESIANA,  18 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES,  85 

ROVERS,  DR.  M.  A.  N. ,  Distinguished 
Men  of  Our  Day,  69 

"ROW,  BROTHERS,  ROW,"  (the  Canadian 
Boat  Song),  237 

ROWLEY,  REV.  DR.  FRANCIS  H. ,  "Emer- 
son's Influence  upon  the  Religious 
Life  of  Today,"  154,  156 

RUBBER  SHOES,  12-13 

RUBLEE,  HORACE,  a  Madison  newspaper 
editor,  143-144 
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RUSKIN,  JOHN,  16,  43-44,  180,  233 
RUSSELL,  DR.  LE  BARON,  160 
RUSSELL,  MARY.   See  Watson. 
RUSSELL,  W. ,  111 
RUSSIA,  Emerson  in  R. ,  140 


SAADI,  and  Emerson,  139 

SABBATH  DAY,  in  Concord,  168 

ST.  BOTOLPH  CLUB,  82 

SAINT  GAUDENS,  AUGUSTUS,  ?74 

SAINT  GAUDENS,  LOUIS,  ?74 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  honors  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  for  his  services  to  its 
public  schools,  52 

ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,  54 

ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLICAN,  52 

ST.  NICHOLAS,  102 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE,  46-47,  49, 
116,  120,  147 

ST.  PAUL,  WISCONSIN,  gave  Emerson 
three  columns  of  caustic  criti- 
cism, 144 

ST.  ROBERT  OF  KNARESBOROUGH,  and 
Thoreau,  207 

SAINTSBURY,  GEORGE,  "Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson"  (An  Obituary) ,  126-127 

SALEM,  MASS.,  93;  its  lyceum,  12; 
broadside  on  200th  anniversary 
of  its  settlement,  Emerson 
listed  as  offering  the  prayer, 
153 

SALEM  INFANT  SCHOOL,  112 

SALEM  OBSERVER,  200 

SALT,  HENRY  S. ,  237-238;  Life  of 
Thoreau,  231;  his  edition  of 
Thoreau's  Poems  of  Nature,  229, 
234 

SANBORN,  AARON,  102 

SANBORN,  DR.  CHARLES  H. ,  99-100 

SANBORN,  FRANCIS,  125 

SANBORN,  FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN,  4,  12, 
15,  91,  93-94,  96,  116,  126,  134, 
137,  160,  169,  229,  234,  236-237; 
was  president  of  the  Saturday 
Club  of  Concord,  169;  read  a  poem 
at  the  Centennial  of  the  Social 
Circle,  168;  spoke  at  Channing's 
funeral,  122;  introduced  John 
Brown  to  Thoreau,  178;  believed 
to  be  mistreated  in  the  sewer 
case,  106;  anticipated  Emerson's 
death,  158;  on  the  origins  of  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  241; 
recalls  the  attempt  of  the  U.S.  to 
kidnap  him,  238;  wrote  the  "Dirge" 
read  at  the  funeral  service  of 
John  Brown,  237;  receives 
Thoreau's  set  of  The  Dial  as  a 
keepsake,  85;  has  spoken  slighting- 
ly of  Thoreau's  mother  and  aunts, 
84;  acted  as  his  own  lawyer,  100- 
102;  pleads  his  own  case  regarding 
the  sewer  ordinance  in  Concord, 
101;  fined  $50,  101;  given  birth- 
day dinner  at  Boston  Art  Club, 
102 ;  gives  facts  about  Thoreau  but 
does  not  let  us  into  the  secret  of 
his  genius,  52;  speaks  at  the 


University  of  Kansas  about  Miss 
Alcott,  73;  dercribed,  20;  S.  and 
the  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry,  187; 
S.  on  Emerson's  reading  of  Orien- 
tal literature,  139;  his  home  on 
Elm  Street,  Concord,  142;  his 
short  address  at  Alcott 's  funeral, 
126;  his  "Boston  Literary  Letter" 
in  the  Springfield  Republican, 
125;  picture  of  his  arrest  by  the 
U.S.  Marshal,  189;  his  letter  to 
the  Governor  about  the  loss  of 
his  post  on  the  State  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  188;  his  pic- 
ture, 188;  his  arrest  in  1860, 
188;  the  attempt  to  arrest  him  in 
1860 — a  documentary  account,  183- 
187;  his  portrait,  182;  his  let- 
ters to  James  B.  Wood,  chairman 
of  Concord's  Selectmen,  181;  his 
achievements  in  many  fields,  107; 
the  location  of  his  house  in  Con- 
cord, 107;  friends  present  him 
with  a  cane  made  from  Court  House 
railing,  107;  his  work  for  the 
State  of  Mass.,  106-107;  takes 
his  annual  swim  in  Walden  Pond, 
101;  his  impressions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 100;  details  about  the 
attempt  by  Government  agents  to 
kidnap  him,  99;  his  eulogistic 
remarks  at  the  Emerson  Memorial 
session,  158;  on  Concord's  being 
Emerson's  monument,  covered  with 
suitable  inscriptions  by  himself, 
157;  his  eulogy  on  Emerson — a 
parallel  between  Emerson  and  Theo- 
dore Parker,  156;  attempt  to  kid- 
nap him,  74;  his  letter  to  Alfred 
Whitman  about  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
74;  his  memories  of  Louisa  May 
Alcott 's  early  years,  74;  his 
school  in  Concord,  88;  a  sketch 
of  his  life,  102;  the  beginning 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Emerson, 
102;  Christmas  eve  observances  in 
his  school,  103;  his  prologues  to 
comedies  in  Concord,  103;  his 
83rd  birthday,  102;  the  N.Y. 
Herald  spread  absurd  rumors  about 
S.  and  others,  51;  his  Memorial 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  50;  his  ac- 
count of  his  arrest,  50;  once 
taught  Alfred  Whitman  in  his 
school  in  Concord,  73;  May  Alcott 
taught  a  class  in  drawing  in  his 
Concord  school,  73;  his  Concord 
house,  69;  story  of  the  tramp  and 
S's  trousers,  56;  "Amos  Bronson 
Alcott,"  46,  112;  "Carlyle,  Emer- 
son, Wordsworth,"  69;  "Christmas 
at  Concord,"  102;  "Concord  Conver- 
sations," ?38;  "Dirge,"  124;  "Em- 
erson and  His  Friends,"  63;  "Emer- 
son and  Thoreau,  their  Likeness 
and  Difference,"  239;  Familiar 
Letters  of  Thoreau,  86; "The  Friend 
of  Little  Women  and  of  Little 
Men,"  48;  "Hawthorne's  Friend- 
ships," 92,  95;  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
52,  210,  221;  "The  Homes  and 


Haunts  of  Emerson,"  69;  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Brown,  14;  "May 
Alcott  Nieriker,"  111;  "New  Hamp- 
shire Re-viewed,"  100-101;  "The 
Religion  of  Thoreau,"  178;  "Remi- 
niscences of  Hawthorne  and 
Thoreau,"  98;  "Thomas  Parker  San- 
born," 125;  "Thoreau' s  Unpublished 
Poetry,"  85;  "Walden  Pond,"  101; 
"William  Ellery  Channing:  An  Ap- 
preciation," 121 

SANBORN,  HELEN  MARIA,  sister  of  F. 
B.  S. ,  102 

SANBORN,  JOHN,  102 

SANBORN,  JOSEPH  LEAVITT,  F.  B.  San- 
born's brother,  51 

SANBORN,  MARY  LEAVITT  (MRS.  AARON), 
102 

SANBORN,  SARAH  E. ,  sister  of  F.  B. 
S.,  51,  99-100 

SANBORN,  THOMAS  PARKER,  four  obit- 
uaries on  the  oldest  son  of  F. 
B.  Sanborn,  125;  gifted  with 
poetic  sensibility,  125;  a  con- 
vert to  the  Anglican  Church  and 
its  consoling  ritual,  125;  was  of 
a  peculiar  temperament,  mercurial 
and  moody  by  turns,  125;  committed 
suicide  in  Concord  by  cutting  his 
throat,  125;  the  dark  shadow  of 
Care  clung  to  his  steps,  125;  his 
mental  and  physical  health  showed 
signs  of  unsoundness,  125;  his 
newspaper  work  on  the  Springfield 
Republican,  125;  the  Episcopal 
burial  service  read  over  him  by 
Rev.  James  S.  Bush  of  Concord, 
125;  "Concord  River,"  125;  "Grim- 
wood,"  125;  "Love  is  Enough,"  125 

SANBORN,  VICTOR,  125 

SAND,  GEORGE,  attempted  to  carry 
out  Emerson's  theory  of  genius, 
241 

SANDWICH,  the  best  part  of,  14 

SANTA  CLAUS,  in  New  England,  102-103 

SAPPHIRA,  38 

SARGENT,  EPES,  Hawthorne's  letter 
to  S. ,  introducing  Thoreau,  43 

SARGENT,  JOHN  SINGER,  83 

SARGENT,  MARY  FISKE  (MRS.  JOHN  T.), 
18,  86 

SARMIENTO,  PRES.  DOMINGO  FAUSTINO, 
103 

SATURDAY  CLUB,  93,  96,  149;  of  Con- 
cord is  the  literary  one,  under 
Sanborn's  presidency,  169;  founded 
by  May  Alcott,  170 

SATURDAY  EVENING  GAZETTE,  of  Boston, 
115 

SATURDAY  REVIEW,  174 

SAWTELLE,  CULLEN,  37 

SCHELLING,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  JOSEPH 
VON,  13 

SCHILLER,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDRICH 
VON,  Horen,  62 

SCHLEGEL,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPHE  FRIED- 
RICH VON,  ?138 

SCHMIDT,  JULIAN,  "Goethe-und -Herder 
Ausgaben,"  69 

SCHMIDT,  NATHANIEL,  "Emerson  and 
Oriental  Thought,"  138-139 
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"SCHOOLMASTER'S  CONQUEST,  THE,"  47 

SCHOOLS,  47,  52 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  54 

SCIENTIFIC  THEORY,  and  religion, 
154 

SCOTSMAN,  THE,  131 

SCOTT,  DAVID,  his  portrait  of  Emer- 
son, 8 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER,  35,  201;  influ- 
enced Hawthorne,  33;  fascinated 
the  young  Emerson,  64;  Old  Mor- 
tality, 3;  Rob  Roy,  64;  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather,  31 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,  29,  54 

SCRIBNER'S  MONTHLY,  69 

SCULPTURE,  73 

SEARLE,  JANUARY,  Life  and  Writings 
of  Emerson,  69 

SEDGWICK,  CATHARINE  MARIA,  inclined 
towards  Transcendentalism,  ?96 

SEED-TIME,  229 

SELF,  66 

SELF-RELIANCE,  59 

SENTENCES,  Emerson's  memorable  s., 
60 

SERMONS,  the  style  of  early  s.,  140 

SESOSTRIS,  38 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL,  in  Concord,  101 

SEWALL,  DOROTHY,  108 

SEWALL,  SAMUEL  E.,  114,  116,  126 

SHACKFORD,  PROF.  CHARLES  CHAUNCEY, 
116,  126 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM,  17,  20,  35, 
57,  62,  66,  168;  story  about  how 
to  find  him  in  a  crowd,  44;  his 
personality  in  his  poetry,  44; 
Hamlet,  75 

SHARP,  WILLIAM,  "Sleepy  Hollow"  (In 
Memoriam:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson), 
126 

SHATTUCK,  LEMUEL,  12,  69;  History 
of  Concord,  19 

SHAW,  LEMUEL,  Mass.  Chief  Justice, 
101 

SHEHAN,  TIMOTHY,  219 

SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE,  17,  119 

SHERMAN,  ROGER,  30 

SHERMAN,  GEN.  WILLIAM  TECUMSEH,  at 
Concord,  4 

SHOEMAKER,  101 

SHOEMAKER,  WILLIAM  L. ,  "To  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,"  64 

SHORTER  CATECHISM,  18 

SHORTHAND,  54 

SHURTLEFF,  WILLIAM  S. ,  "Upon  the 
Hight,"  61 

SIDNEY,  MARGARET.   See  Mrs.  Daniel 
Lothrop. 

SIMMONS,  REV.  MR.,  103 

SIMMONS,  MRS.  GEORGE,  her  children 
in  Sanborn's  school,  103 

SIMMS,  WILLIAM  GILMORE,  145 

SIMPLICITY,  a  style  of  perfect  s., 
140 

SIN  AND  RETRIBUTION,  33-35 

SINGING  SCHOOL,  148 

SKIMMING  PROCESS,  in  public  school 
education,  54 

SLAVE,  compared  with  the  planter, 
70 

SLAVE  POWER,  50 


SLAVERY,  3,  12,  16,  41,  45,  70,  75, 
96,  100;  might  have  been  prolonged 
for  another  hundred  years,  76. 
See  also  Anti-Slavery. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CEMETERY,  2,  7,  10, 
27-28,  30,  56,  69,  71,  166,  171; 
Charlotte  Fiske  Bates's  poem  on,  9 

SMIBERT,  JOHN,  128 

SMITH,  AZARIAH,  236 

SMITH,  FRANCIS  HOPKINSON,  220 

SMITH,  CAPT.  JOHN,  and  the  Charles 
River  Valley,  142 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  EDWARD  ADAMS  ("God- 
frey Greylock") ,  195 

SMITH,  OLIVER,  his  legacy  entitled 
"Smith  Charities,"  120 

SMITH,  SIDNEY,  31,  192 

SMITH,  SYDNEY,  59,  70 

SMITH  CHARITIES,  120 

SMOKING,  110 

SMYTH,  WILLIAM,  37 

SNIDER,  DENTON  JAQUES,  called 
Thoreau  a  disordered  genius  who 
broke  away  from  the  contradic- 
tions of  life  and  fled  to  the 
woods  to  reconcile  them,  168 

SOCIAL  CIRCLE  OF  CONCORD,  160,  163; 
its  centennial,  168 

SOCIALISM,  22,  109 

SOCINIANISM,  16 

SOCRATES,  25,  44,  156 

SOLDIERS'  MONUMENT,  dedicated  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  Apr.  19,  1867,  98 

SOLITUDE,  41 

SOMERSET  COUNTY,  N.  J.,  11 

SOMERVILLE,  WALTER,  "Promised  Let- 
ters.  Impressions  of  the  South 
upon  a  Native  Northerner,"  197 

"SONG  OF  THE  EMERSONIANS , "  18 

SOUL-LIBERTY,  176 

SOUTHBRIDGE  (MASS.)  JOURNAL,  237 

SOUTHEY,  ROBERT,  17,  31,  127 

SPALDING,  E.  H.,  3 

SPAULDING,  REV.  HENRY  G. ,  "At 
Sleepy  Hollow"  (A  Poem) ,  137 

SPECIE  PAYMENT,  suspended,  12 

SPECTATOR,  THE,  22,  41 

SPENCER,  MRS.  ANNA  GARLIN,  134; 
"The  American  Woman's  Debt  to 
Emerson,"  138 

SPENCER,  HERBERT,  68,  180,  241 

SPENCER  BROOK,  2 

SPINOZA,  BARUCH,  13,  18,  24 

SPIRITUALISM,  110;  Thoreau 's  opin- 
ion of,  189 

SPOFFORD,  HARRIET  PRESCOTT,  96 

SPOONER  LIBRARY,  73 

SPORTS,  190-191 

SPRING,  MARCUS,  and  Margaret  Fuller, 
78 

SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN,  2,  13,  19, 
21,  38,  46,  50,  73,  101,  106-107, 
110-112,  115,  121,  125,  165,  207, 
238 

SPRINGFIELD  UNION,  56 

STACY'S  STORE,  a  conversational 
clearing-house,  91 

STANLEY,  DEAN  ARTHUR  PENRHYN,  139, 
183;  greeting  to  Emerson,  66 

STANLEY,  HIRAM  M. ,  "Thoreau  as  a 
Prose  Writer,"  231-233 


STANSBURY,  E.  A.,  197 
STAPLES,  SAMUEL,  160,  230 
STARR,  THEODORE,  74 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WISCON- 
SIN, 144 
STATUES,  74 
STEDEFELD,  G.   FR. ,  on  Emerson's 

"Montaigne,"  69 
STEDMAN,  EDMUND  CLARENCE,  39;  and 

the  Hawthorne  Centennial,  91;  his 

letter  honoring  Hawthorne,  en- 
closing a  poem,  96;  his  poem  on 

Hawthorne,  35,  93 
STEELE,  RICHARD,  The  Tatler,  3 
STENOGRAPHY,  54 
STEPHENS,  ALEXANDER,  100 
STEPHENSON,  GEORGE,  ?15 
STERLING,  JOHN,  129,  183 
STERN,  DANIEL,  "Etudes  Contempo- 

raines,"  69 
STEVENS,  W.  A.,  "Emerson  the  In- 

spirer,"  155 
STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS,  41;  on 

Thoreau,  ?42-43 
STEWART,  GEORGE,  JR.,  "Emerson,"  69 
STILLMAN,  WILLIAM  JAMES,  144 
STIRLING,  DR.  JAMES  HUTCHISON,  18 
STODDARD,  I.  N. ,  157 
STODDARD,  WILLIS  K. ,  of  Flint  River, 

Iowa,  47 
STOIC,  the  S.  philosopher  is  the 

best  at  every  art,  trade  and 

mystery,  101 
STOICISM,  25,  101 
STONE,  DANIEL,  107 
STONE,  ELMIRA,  107 
STONE,  COL.  HENRY,  116,  126 
STONE,  LUCY,  138,  197 
STONE,  SALLY  BUCKMINSTER  (MRS. 

DANIEL),  107 
STONEHENGE,  19,  69 
STORER,  DAVID  HUMPHREYS,  37 
STOREY,  MOORFIELD,  191 
STORY,  HON.  JOSEPH,  "Discourse,"  153 
STORY,  WILLIAM  WETMORE,  77,  81 
STORY,  MRS.  WILLIAM  WETMORE,  77 
STOWE,  PROF.  CALVIN  E. ,  37 
STOWE,  HARRIET  BEECHER,  143;  Uncle 

Tom's  Cabin,  116,  195 
STOWE,  N.  B.,  160 
STRAINING,  intellectual  s.,  22 
STRAUSS,  DAVID  FRIEDRICH,  Life  of 

Jesus,  139 
STYLE,  of  perfect  simplicity,  140 
SUMNER,  CHARLES,  34,  50,  63,  69-70, 

72,  100,  107;  taught  Ellery 

Channing,  123 
"SUNDAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY,"  (i.e.,  at 

Concord),  168 
SURETTE,  T.  W. ,  160 
SUSSEX,  DUKE  OF,  31 
SUTHERLAND,  DUCHESS  OF,  183 
SWEDENBORG,  EMANUEL,  17,  22,  25, 

140,  159 
SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  39 
SWING,  DAVID,  a  tribute  to  Emerson, 

66-67 
"SWORD  AND  GOWN,"  7 
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T 

T.,  J.  B.,  119 

TABLEAUX,  103 

TADEMA.   See  Alma-Tadema . 

TALBOT,  MISS,  14 

TALBOT,  GOV.  THOMAS,  86 

TANEY,  ROGER  B. ,  his  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision, 100 

TANTALUS,  122 

TARLTON,  MR.,  50-51,  99 

TATLER,  THE,  3 

TAVERNS,  36 

TAYLOR,  DR. ,  19 

TAYLOR,  "FATHER"  EDWARD  THOMPSON, 
58,  62;  and  his  seamen's  mis- 
sion, 148 

TAYLOR,  JEREMY,  131,  176 

TEACHING,  39 

TEMPLE  SCHOOL,  63 

TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  LORD,  24,  62-63; 
"Maud,"  56 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE,  31, 
33,  35,  68,  183 

THANKSGIVING  DAY,  104 

THAYER,  JAMES  BRADLEY,  160 

THAYER,  WILLIAM,  160 

THAYER'S  SWIMMING  PLACE,  191 

THEATRICALS,  during  the  Christmas 
season,  103 

"THIRD  HAWTHORNE,  THE,"  84 

THOMAS,  REV.  DR.  REUEN,  154;  "Emer- 
son as  a  Spiritual  Force,"  155 

THOMAS  (NOW  THOMPSON'S)  POND,  104 

THOMPSON,  GEORGE,  12,  74 

THOMPSON,  REV.  THOMAS,  155 

THOMSON,  JAMES,  24 

THOREAU,  CYNTHIA  DUNBAR  (MRS. 
JOHN),  41,  226;  criticized  by 
Sanborn,  84-85;  said,  "Mr.  Emer- 
son has  been  so  much  with  Henry 
that  he  has  learnt  Henry's  way  of 
thinking  and  talking,"  63;  her 
gift  of  speech  was  proverbial, 
85;  still  delights  to  welcome 
visitors,  2 

THOREAU,  HELEN,  7,  107-108 

THOREAU,  HENRY  DAVID,  1-2,  5,  7-10, 
13-14,  27,  30,  43,  55,  62,  69, 
72,  74,  96,  102,  109,  115,  123, 
148,  151,  157,  160,  162,  166, 
171,  194;  and  surveying  problems, 
218;  and  the  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness, 208;  and  Lowell,  225;  and 
the  "Walden  Pond  Association," 
102;  and  Hawthorne,  38-39;  and 
Emerson,  41;  and  Alexander  H. 
Japp,  41;  and  the  fugitive  Negro, 
41;  and  books,  42;  on  gaining  the 
whole  world  and  losing  his  soul, 
208;  on  his  love  of  society,  208; 
on  the  conduct  of  life,  207;  on 
the  limitations  of  convention  and 
civilization,  39;  on  ceremony, 
40;  on  using  all  the  society  that 
will  aid  and  abet  one  in  soaring, 
42;  at  Emerson's  Monday  Club, 
196-197;  at  Worcester,  233;  at 
the  Concord  Lyceum,  12;  in  what 
sense  he  was  a  philosopher,  207; 
in  his  asceticism,  60;  as  he 


lived  in  Emerson's  house,  143;  as 
seen  by  Alfred  Munroe,  204;  as  an 
abolitionist,  41;  in  1861  as  de- 
scribed by  Robert  Collyer,  41;  as 
seen  by  Alcott,  6;  as  described  by 
Emerson  and  by  a  neighbor,  2;  -  - 
-  -  -  was  a  bookish  naturalist, 
168;  said  he  would  be  as  independ- 
ent of  the  human  race  as  possible, 
168;  named  after  old  Thor,  the 
Northman,  168;  called  a  disordered 
genius  who  broke  away  from  the  con- 
tradictions of  life  and  fled  to  the 
woods  to  reconcile  them,  168;  com- 
pared with  George  Borrow,  168; 
died  in  the  house  built  by  his 
father  on  Main  Street,  142;  quoted 
at  Channing 's  funeral,  122;  dis- 
covers the  climbing  fern,  219;  did 
not  understand  boys,  218;  was  a 
loafer  like  Whitman,  211;  compared 
with  St.  Robert  of  Knaresborough, 
207;  a  free  man  to  the  core,  with 
strict  limitations,  but  within  them 
sound  and  true,  207;  a  spirit  so 
free  has  won  the  right  to  stand 
alone,  206;  was  a  match  for  imperi- 
ous old  Ezra  Ripley,  206;  felt  that 
Eden  might  still  be  hidden  in  Wal- 
den Woods,  206;  appeared  stupid 
and  unsympathetic  as  a  schoolboy, 
205;  described  in  his  last  years, 
205 ;  wished  neither  riches  nor 
fame  nor  influence,  202;  held  the 
world  and  modern  times  success- 
fully at  bay,  202;  believed  the 
written  word  the  choicest  of  rel- 
ics, 202;  said,  "What  danger  is 
there  if  you  don't  think  of  any?" 
202;  was  a  Stoic  but  not  a  cynic, 
202;  will  be  known  long  and  well 
in  our  literature,  201;  sighed 
neither  for  Old  England  or  for 
Greece  and  Rome,  201;  thought  that 
civilization  had  gone  astray;  that 
much  fine  wisdom  had  perished  with 
the  Indians,  201;  believed  that  the 
Stoics  were  the  true  heroes,  201; 
called  "Trainer  Thoreau"  because 
he  marched  about  like  a  soldier, 
192;  said  our  daily  life  is  the 
veriest  illusion  and  will  vanish, 
178;  said,  "I  know  that  I  am.   I 
know  that  another  is ,  who  knows 
more  than  I,  who  takes  interest  in 
me — whose  creature,  and  yet  whose 
kindred,  in  one  sense  I  am,"  178; 
was  a  protester  or  protestant,  113; 
taught  Louisa  May  Alcott,  115; 
stayed  in  the  Sanborn  house  with 
Sarah  while  F.B.S.  was  hiding  else- 
where, 100;  anticipated  much  that 
Tolstoy  had  to  say  on  institutions 
like  Church  and  State,  99;  com- 
pared with  Tolstoy  in  their  manner 
of  expression,  99;  like  Emerson  he 
was  ahead  of  his  time  in  valuing 
the  literature  of  the  Orient,  99; 
did  not  consciously  imitate  Emer- 
son, 98;  said,  "We  [God  and  I]  have 
never  quarreled,"  241;  manifested 


a  sturdy  and  trenchant  individual- 
ism, 240;  dealt  more  with  facts; 
Emerson,  with  principles,  240; 
seems  to  have  commenced  his  relig- 
ion where  many  of  us  leave  off, 
238;  is  much  nearer  to  Wordsworth 
than  to  White  of  Selborne  or  Rus- 
kin,  233;  praised  as  a  freethink- 
er, 222-224;  has  no  special  lit- 
erary gifts;  he  is  too  prosaic 
and  unsympathetic  to  be  poetical, 
85;  never  felt  a  joy  or  sorrow 
very  keenly >  85;  how  he  re- 
garded his  poems,  85;  destroyed 
many  of  his  poems  because  they 
did  not  please  Emerson,  86; 
people  like  him  were  called 
"come-outers,"  103;  wrote  a  hu- 
morous document  refusing  to  pay 
a  tax  to  support  the  First  Par- 
ish Unitarian  Church,  103;  was 
an  upheaver,  69;  ridiculed  by 
Lowell,  67;  had  the  eye  of  the 
naturalist  but  the  mind  of  a 
poet,  39;  was  unconscious  of  any 
force  in  conventional  forms,  39; 
called  "that  cast-iron  man"  by 
Hawthorne,  39;  characterized, 
39;  called  a  "bundle  of  eccen- 
tricities," 40;  discussed  by  a 
visitor,  40;  called  "drummer  of 
the  night,"  42;  set  out  Emerson's 
pine  trees,  11;  disliked  taking 
animal  life,  7;  was  a  master  of 
the  rare  art  of  woodcraft,  7; 
sounded  the  depths  of  Walden  and 
of  the  human  mind,  3;-  -  -  -  -  his 
cove  at  Walden  is  used  during 
Poor  Children's  Summer  Picnics, 
170;  anecdotes  about  him,  168-169; 
the  animals  selected  him  as  their 
representative,  168;  announcement 
of  his  death  "this  morning,"  171; 
his  magnetic  power  over  animals, 
168;  his  so-called  poems  are  un- 
mitigated doggerel — like  Carlyle's 
and  Emerson's,  168;  his  Walden 
carried  around  Concord  on  Sunday 
as  a  "liturgy  of  nature,"  168;  his 
surviving  furniture  from  the  Wal- 
den Pond  hut,  142;  his  friendship 
for  Channing  and  his  tribute  to 
him,  122;  reminiscences  of  him  and 
some  anecdotes,  218;  his  Works  re- 
viewed in  The  Truth  Seeker,  215; 
his  thoughts  condemnatory  of  news- 
papers, 215;  his  Summer  reviewed 
in  The  Literary  World  (Boston)  and 
The  Nation,  212;  passages  edited 
from  his  Journal,  209;  his  indi- 
vidualism and  the  dissidence  of 
his  dissent,  207;  the  poetic  char- 
acter of  his  writing  is  its  chief 
value,  207;  his  poetry  so  called 
appears  forced  and  unnatural,  204; 
his  The  Maine  Woods  reviewed  in 
the  N.Y.  Times,  203;  his  Cape  Cod 
reviewed  in  Peterson's  Magazine, 
203;  his  Walden  praised,  202;  his 
death  notice  in  the  Christian 
Register,  201;  reflections  on  his 
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life  and  work  by  George  William 
Curtis,  201;  his  pseudonym  is 
Orson,  197;  his  Walden  reviewed 
in  the  Christian  Register,  197;  a 
news  report  of  his  lecture  on  the 
life  and  character  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  before  the  Concord  Lyceum, 
194;  a  review  of  his  A  Week  (1849), 
194;  incidents  in  his  youth,  193; 
boys  were  fond  of  him,  192;  his 
opinion  of  Spiritualism,  189;  his 
religion,  178;  depths  of  his  moral 
earnestness,  178;  his  heterodox 
thoughts  on  God,  178;  his  verse 
is  suggestive  and  oracular  like 
Emerson's,  178;  on  his  being  re- 
proved by  a  minister  for  misuse 
of  the  Sabbath,  178;  account  of 
his  funeral,  107;  his  views  on 
doctors  and  dentists,  98;  his  an- 
tipathy for  newspapers,  98;  "This 
village  is  his  monument,  covered 
with  suitable  inscriptions  by  him- 
self," 157;  unpublished  extracts 
from  his  journal,  239;  his  ac- 
counts of  estrangement  from  Emer- 
son, 239;  the  episode  of  his  being 
arrested  for  non-payment  of  taxes, 
238;  his  careful  description  of 
birds,  238;  a  chunk  of  his  hut 
survives,  238;  his  furniture  used 
at  Walden  survives,  238;  his 
Walden  may  be  translated  into 
Russian  by  a  Russian  Jew,  237; 
his  flute  presented  to  Walton 
Ricketson  by  Sophia  Thoreau,  237; 
his  Cape  Cod  illustrated  by  Amelia 
M.  Watson's  water  colors,  236;  his 
love  of  children,  236;  his  experi- 
ence in  jail,  230;  the  birds  he 
mentions,  230;  a  piece  of  his 
Walden  hut  exhibited,  230;  desire 
for  a  Russian  translation  of  his 
Walden,  229;  his  love  of  music, 
229;  his  disciplined  behavior  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  "Chris- 
tian multitude,"  224;  volumes 
taken  from  his  Journal  bear  no 
marks  of  originality,  85;  site  of 
his  cabin,  89;  picture  of  his 
birthplace,  88;  review  of  San- 
born's biography  of  T.,  52;  no  bow 
in  him;  he  never  sought  to  please 
his  hearers  or  his  friends,  63; 
the  most  distinctive  note  in  T.  is 
his  inhumanity,  57;  his  attitude 
toward  taxation,  39;  no  cynicism 
in  his  nature,  39;  his  cairn,  40; 
his  hut  described,  40;  his  first 
essays,  40;  rumor  that  a  wealthy 
lady  proposed  to  him,  40;  his  MS. 
journal,  41;  the  crayon  portrait 
by  his  sister,  41;  his  unpublished 
works,  41;  his  pity,  41;  his  per- 
fect sentences,  41;  his  grave, 
41;  the  letter  Hawthorne  wrote 
introducing  him  to  Epes  Sargent , 
43;  his  knowledge  of  traditions 
concerning  The  Wayside,  28;  his 
boat  sold  to  Hawthorne,  28;  MS. 
of  his  "Walking,"  11;  his  home 


occupied  by  the  Alcott  family,  10; 
his  experience  with  a  veteran  Con- 
cord trapper,  7;  his  shyness,  7; 
his  relations  with  Emerson,  7;  the 
rumor  about  his  "fanciful  hermi- 
tage" at  Walden,  7;  his  successor 
at  Walden,  1;-  -  -  -  -  an  English 
estimate  of  T. ,  168;  anecdote 
about  T. ,  the  ladies  from  Boston, 
and  the  Fringed  Gentian,  169; 
Alcott 's  opinions  about  T.,  168; 
Emerson  had  access  to  T's  store  of 
Oriental  knowledge,  139;  unpub- 
lished letters  of  T.,  142;  Grace 
Green  Bohn  on  T. ,  219;  Blake  reads 
from  T's  Journal  at  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  207;  T.  the 
man  did  not  wish  to  become  T.  the 
maker  of  perfect  pencils ,  206;  it 
is  doubtful  if  we  should  ever  have 
heard  of  T.  had  there  been  no  Emer- 
son, 204;  the  opportunity  to  know 
T.  in  person  was  even  more  impor- 
tant than  knowing  his  books,  205; 
it  was  not  a  fallen  world  to  T. 
nor  was  he  a  fallen  man,  206;  if 
you  talked  with  T.  you  thought  he 
was  the  shepherd  of  Admetus's 
flock,  Apollo,  202;  a  reviewer  of 
Walden  is  reminded  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Gilbert  White  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  198;  Sanborn  intro- 
duced John  Brown  to  I.,  178;  Minot 
Pratt  succeeded  T.  in  concern  for 
the  flora  of  Concord,  109;  Louisa 
May  Alcott  wrote  letters  to  T. 
that  were  never  delivered,  117; 
Sanborn's  reminiscences  of  T.  at 
Greenacre  Conference,  98;  Emerson 
was  more  sensitive  to  literary  in- 
fluence than  T.,  240;  though  un- 
selfish and  courteous  at  heart  on 
the  surface  T.  was  brusque  and 
pugnacious,  240;  likenesses  and 
differences  between  Emerson  and  T. , 
239;  three  portraits  of  T.  survive, 
238;  Emerson  gave  a  linotype  of  T. 
to  John  D.  Leadell,  238;  an  eve- 
ning discussing  T.,  229;  Sanborn 
speaks  slightingly  of  T's  mother 
and  aunts,  84;  conversation  on  T. 
at  the  Concord  School  of  Philos- 
ophy, 38;  manuscripts  of  T.,  8; 
Autumn ,  237;  Cape  Cod,  235;  Fa- 
miliar Letters,  edited  by  Sanborn, 
86;  "Natural  History  of  Mass.," 
40;  Poems  of  Nature,  234;  Summer , 
210-211;  Thoreau 's  Thoughts,  215; 
Winter ,  213-214;  "Wood-notes,"  66 

THOREAU,  JANE,  criticized  by  San- 
born, 85 

THOREAU,  JOHN,  H.  D.  T's  grandfather 
was  an  Anglican  at  St.  Helier,  108 

THOREAU,  JOHN,  SR. ,  father  of  H.  D. 
T.,  pencil-maker,  84-85,  233,  241 

THOREAU,  JOHN,  JR.,  Henry's  outgoing 
brother,  7,  107-108,  205;  had  a 
daguerreotype  made  of  little  Wal- 
do Emerson,  149;  his  advertise- 
ment of  the  Concord  Academy,  193 

THOREAU  (JOHN  SR.)  &  CO.,  241 


THOREAU,  MARIA,  210;  criticized  by 

Sanborn,  85 
THOREAU,  SARAH,  criticized  by  San- 
born, 85 
THOREAU,  SOPHIA,  Henry's  sister,  7, 
40-41,  226;  gave  Henry  his  flute, 
229;  her  character  and  person- 
ality, 108;  her  death  in  Oct., 
1876,  85;  her  funeral  was  Angli- 
can though  she  herself  was  not  a 
communicant,  108;  her  long  obitu- 
ary notice,  107 
"THOREAU,"  98,  168,  231 
"THOREAU  AND  LITERATURE,"  42 
"THOREAU  AND  SOLITUDE,"  41 
"THOREAU  AS  A  NATURALIST,"  239 

"THOREAU  AS  A  POET,"  234 

"THOREAU  AS  A  PROSE  WRITER,"  231, 
238 

THOREAU  FAMILY,  166;  were  of  a 
serious  character  and  gayety  of 
spirits,  108;  were  abolitionists, 
108;  still  on  Jersey  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  107 

"THOREAU  IN  SUMMER,"  212 

"THOREAU  NOT  A  SHAM,"  85 

"THOREAU,  THE  POET-PHILOSOPHER," 
207 

THOREAU1 S  CAIRN,  88 

THOREAU' S  COVE,  101 

"THOREAU' S  DRAWING  PENCILS,"  241 

"THOREAU *S  FLUTE"  (ALCOTT) 

"THOREAU 'S  HERMITAGE,"  40 

"THOREAU' S  PITY,"  41 

"THOREAU 'S  WINTER  JOURNAL,"  213 

THORN-BUSH,  15 

"THOUGHTS  AND  NEWSPAPERS,"  215 

THYME,  MR. ,  a  critical  appraisal 
of  Hawthorne,  200 

TICKN0R,  GEORGE,  on  Carlyle ,  70 

TIECK,  LUDWIG,  33 

TIFFANY,  REV.  FRANCIS,  86 

TOLMAN,  GEORGE,  142 

TOLMAN,  STACY,  his  crayon  portrait 
of  Emerson,  158 

TOLSTOY,  COUNT  LEO,  compared  with 
Thoreau  in  their  manner  of  ex- 
pression, 99;  Thoreau  antici- 
pated much  that  he  had  to  say 
on  institutions  like  Church  and 
State,  99 

TOMPKINS,  MINTHORNE,  197 

T0RREY,  BRADFORD,  "Thoreau  as  a 
Writer"  and  "Thoreau  as  a  Natu- 
ralist," 238-239 

TOWER,  ELLEN,  156 

"TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CLUB,"  111 

TOWN  MEETINGS,  3 

TOWNSEND,  GEORGE  ALFRED,  "Story  on 
Margaret  Fuller's  Husband,"  81 

TRANSCENDENTAL  CLUB,  140;  called 
by  Emerson  the  "Likeminded  Club" 
because  no  two  thought  alike, 
161;  originally  called  "The  Sym- 
posium," 111;  Alcott's  account  of 
its  origin,  141 

TRANSCENDENTAL  MOVEMENT,  59 

TRANSCENDENTALISM,  22,  56-57,  68-69, 
109,  127,  139,  241;  has  brought 
morality  and  Christianity  under 
extensive  review,  197 
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TRANSFORTHANA,  18 

TRANSPARENT  EYEBALL,  58 

TRINITARIANISM,  24 

TROUBETZKOY,  ULRICH,  "Emerson  Would 
Be  Pleased,"  143 

TROWBRIDGE,  JOHN  TOWNSEND,  241 

TRUEBLOOD,  REV.  BENJAMIN  F. ,  "Emer- 
son and  the  Inner  Light,"  139 

TRUTH,  "ye  shall  know  the  t.  and 
the  t.  shall  mark  your  face,  240 

TRUTH  SEEKER,  THE,  189,  215-218, 
221-224 

TRUTH-SPEAKER,  38 

TRYON,  KATE  (MRS.  J.  L.),  237;  on 
Thoreau's  bird  passages,  230, 
236;  "Nature  Talk"  on  Thoreau, 
236 

TUCKER,  AUGUSTUS,  234 

TUCKER,  BEVERLY,  199 

TUCKERMAN,  HENRY  THEODORE,  33; 
Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Dreamer ,  29 

TUCKERMAN,  S. ,  110 

TUESDAY  CLUB,  137 

TURGENEV,  IVAN,  his  copy  of  Elmer- 
son's  works,  140 

TURNER,  JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM, 
44,  110:  his  landscapes  copied 
by  May  Alcott,  43 

TWAIN,  MARK,  19 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CLUB,  107,  137 

TYLER,  PROF.  WILLIAM  SEYMOUR,  199 

TYNDALL,  PROF.  JOHN,  on  the  un- 
veiling of  a  statue  of  Carlyle 
on  the  Thames  embankment,  167; 
Fragments  of  Science,  16 

TYPEWRITERS,  54 


U 


UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD,  3,  41,  75 

UNDERWOOD,  FRANCIS  HENRY,  "Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,"  69 

UNDERWOOD,  SARA  A. ,  reviews 
Thoreau's  Summer ,  210-211 

UNITARIAN  REVIEW,  22,  70 

UNITARIANISM,  5,  24,  86,  139-140; 
Radical  U. ,  109;  Emerson  as 
prophet  of  U.,  150;  has  come 
around  to  Emerson,  164.   See 
also,  Socinianism. 

UNITARIANS,  early  U.  were  descen- 
dants of  the  Puritans  and  did 
not  recognize  Christmas,  102 

UNITY,  207,  221 

UNITY  CLUB,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
214 

UNIVERSITY  INDEPENDENT,  18 

UPANISHADS ,  66 

UPHAM,  CHARLES  WENTWORTH,  64 

UPHAM,  HANNAH,  97 

UPHAM,  THOMAS  COGSWELL,  pilloried 
by  Hawthorne  as  Judge  Pyncheon, 
?80 

UPHEAVERS,  the  great  u.  were  Car- 
lyle, Emerson  and  Wordsworth,  69 


VAN  NESS,  REV.  THOMAS,  154 


VASSAR  COLLEGE,  9 
VAUGHAN,  VIRGINIA,  18 
VEGETARIANISM,  43,  105;  anecdotes 

concerning,  117-118 
VERNON,  a  fictional  character  with 

Emerson's  traits,  63 
VERY,  JONES,  96,  158 
VICTORIA,  QUEEN,  82 
VIRGIL,  157 
VISCONTI,  COSTANZA  ARCONATI,  MAR- 

CHESA,  and  Margaret  Fuller,  78 
"VISIT  TO  CONCORD,  A,"  171 
"VISIT  TO  OLD  CONCORD,  A,"  141 
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W.,  E.,  "George  Bradford  Bartlett," 
120 

WADLEIGH,  HERBERT  A.,  155 

WALCOTT,  C.  H.,  "The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Concord  Lyceum,"  12 

WALCOT,  H.  J.,  160 

WALDEN  POND,  1,  3,  40,  56,  69,  89, 
167,  228;  and  Emerson,  157;  in 
Thoreau's  day,  7;  the  desecration 
of,  143;  its  water  at  its  lowest 
level — the  bar  that  shuts  in 
Thoreau's  Cove  being  exposed,  101 

WALDEN  POND  ASSOCIATION,  102 

"WALDEN  WOOD,"  125 

WALKER,  DR.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
117 

WALKER,  JAMES,  161 

WALKER,  TOM,  41 

WALL,  JOSEPH,  Sanborn's  drawing 
master  and  scenery  painter,  103 

WALTHAM  FREE  PRESS,  110 

WALTON,  IZAAK,  40 

WAPPING,  ENGLAND,  11 

WARD,  ARTEMUS,  19 

WARD,  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS  (MRS. 
HERBERT  D.),  her  literary  work, 
96,  115 

WARD,  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  the  sculp- 
tor, 3-4 

WARD,  JULIUS  H. ,  86 

WARD,  MOUNTFORD,  86 

WARD,  SAMUEL  GRAY,  144;  underwrote 
the  cost  of  Channing's  first  vol- 
ume of  poems,  121 

WARNER,  CHARLES  DUDLEY,  swims  in 
Walden  Pond,  101;  "  A  Model 
Fourth"  (or  what  he  thinks  of  Con- 
cord) ,  167 

WARREN,  HENRY,  100 

WARREN,  DR.  JOHN  COLLINS,  141 

WARREN,  PRES.  WILLIAM  FAIRFIELD,  of 
Boston  University,  116,  126 

"WARRINGTON."  See  W.  S.  Robinson. 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE,  158,  240;  and  a 
fugitive  slave,  75;  and  the 
Charles  River  Valley,  142;  criti- 
cized the  preaching  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  97-98;  his 
autograph  letter  to  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  11 

WASHTENAW  EVENING  TIMES,  214 

WASSON,  DAVID  ATW00D,  12-15,  50 

WASSON,  GEORGE  SAVERY,  50 

WATERBURY,  CONN.,  St.  John's  Church, 
46 


WATERMAN,  NIXON,  102 

WATSON,  AMELIA  M. ,  her  sketches  of 
Cape  Cod,  the  places  described  by 
Thoreau,  236 

WATSON,  CARRIE,  74 

WATSON,  MARY  RUSSELL  (MRS.  MARSTON 
WATSON),  115,  122 

WATTS,  REV.  ISAAC,  18,  86;  his  hymn, 
"Lord,  when  I  quit  this  earthly 
stage,"  161 

WAX-WORKS,  103 

WAYLEN,  HECTOR,  corrected  by  Alfred 
W.  Hosmer,  229;  "A  Visit  to  Wal- 
den  Pond,"  228 

WAYSIDE,  THE,  in  Concord,  1,  11, 
27-28,  31,  43,  55,  72,  91,  93, 
112,  115,  124,  142,  169,  171;  de- 
scribed, 10;  for  sale,  171;  Haw- 
thorne's last  home,  2;  now  a 
young  ladies'  boarding  school,  8, 
43;  Hawthorne  commemorative  boul- 
der nearby,  92 

WEBB,  MR. ,  Emerson  was  once  a  truant 
from  Mr.  W's  school,  147 

WEBSTER,  MR.,  a  N.Y.  journalist  en- 
gaged to  Una  Hawthorne,  29 

WEBSTER,  ALBERT,  JR.,  engaged  to 
Una  Hawthorne,  30 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL,  7,  12,  15,  32,  35, 
37,  63,  100 

WELCH,  PATRICK,  70 

WELD,  EUGENE,  37 

WENDTE,  REV.  CHARLES  W. ,  134,  154, 
156 

WENTWORTH,  GOV.  BENNING,  100 

WESELH0EFT,  DR.  CONRAD,  115 

WESLEY,  JOHN,  20,  23,  64 

WESSON,  JOHN  ("JOHNNY"),  an  excel- 
lent Concord  fiddler,  103,  192 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  69 

WESTMINSTER  SHORTER  CATECHISM,  18 

WESTVALE,  219 

"WHAT  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER  THINKS 
OF  CONCORD,"  167 

WHEILD0N,  WILLIAM  WILDER,  3-4,  69, 
168,  172;  his  gift  of  a  book  to 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library, 
172 

WHIPPLE,  EDWIN  PERCY,  132;  at  Haw- 
thorne's funeral,  2;  on  Emerson 
as  a  poet,  69;  "Emerson,"  69; 
"Emerson  Hissed  At  By  Harvard 
Boys,"  136-137;  "Tribute,"  66 

WHIPPLE,  MRS.  EDWIN  PERCY,  114 

"WHISPERING  GALLERY,"  a  Concord 
game,  169 

WHISTLER,  JAMES  ABBOTT  McNEILL,  83 

WHITE,  GILBERT,  40,  233;  Natural 
History  of  Selborne,  198 

WHITE,  PATRICK,  12 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  boy  lost  in  them 
and  quoting  Emerson,  70 

WHITING,  MR.,  76 

WHITING,  ANNE,  51,  100 
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